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twelve Apostles (Luke x. 1), 


ST. LUKE 


ST. LUKE 


Four Gospels tell their story to mankind, 

And none so full of soft, caressing words 

That bring the Maid of Bethlehem and her Babe 

Before our tear-dimmed eyes, as his who learned 

In the meek service of his gracious art 

The tones which like the medicinal balms 

That calm the sufferer’s anguish, soothe our souls, 
—QO. W. Hormes. 


Rererencrs.—J, 1.—H. Hensley Henson, The Value of 
the Bible, p. 69. A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the 
Christian Year, pt. i. p. 106. John Smith, The Integrity of 
Scripture, p.1. Hzpositor (7th Series), vol. x. p. 548. I. 1,2.— 
Ibid, (5th Series), vol. i. p. 339. I, 1-4.—Robert J. Drum- 
mond, Faith's Certainties, p.61. Hapositor (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 243. Ibid. vol. vi. p. 873. I. 2.—Zbid. (4th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 67 ; (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 84; (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
215; (7th Series), vol. v. p. 316. 


ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL 


‘It seemed good to me also, having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first, to write unto thee in order, 
most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things wherein thou hast been instructed.’ 
~—LUKE I. 3, 4. 


Our information concerning St. Luke is scanty. It is 
conjectured by some that he was one of the seventy 
disciples sent forth by our Lord, in addition to the 
There seems no reason 
to doubt that he was the companion of St. Paul in 
his travels, and that he was a ‘physician’ (Col. 1v. 
14). Some have thought that his profession as a 
nhysician may be traced in his manner of describing 
sur Lord’s miraculous cures of diseases, and his com- 
panionship of St. Paul in his manner of speaking on 
such subjects as God’s glory and Christ’s love to 
sinners, Itis generally agreed that his Gospel was 
written with a special reference to Gentile converts 
rather than Jews, Origen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, and others suppose that St. Paul refers to St. 
Luke and his Gospel in the words, ‘the brother whose 
praise is in the Gospel’ (2 Cor. virr. 18). 

The short preface is a peculiar feature of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. But we shall find, on examination, that it 
is full of most useful instruction. 

{. St. Luke Gives us a Short but Valuable 
Sketch of the Nature of a Gospel.—He calls it, ‘a 
declaration of those things which are most surely be- 
lieved among us’. It is a narrative of facts about 
Jesus Christ. Christianity is a religion built upon 
facts. Let us never lose sight of this. It came before 
mankind at first in thisshape. The first preachers 
did not go up and down the world proclaiming an 


VoL. IL 
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elaborate, artificial system of abstruse doctrines and 
deep principles. 'They proclaimed facts, 

Il. He Draws a Beautiful Picture of the True 
Position of the Apostles in the Early Church.—He 
calls them ‘eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word’, 
There is an instructive humility in this expression. 
They were servants of the word of the Gospel. They 
were men who counted it their highest privilege to 
carry about, as messengers, the tidings of God’s love 
to a sinful world, and to tell the story of the Cross, 

Ill. He Describes his own Qualifications for the 
Work of Writing a Gospel.—He says that he ‘had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very 
first’. It would be mere waste of time to inquire 
from what source St. Luke obtained the information 
which he has given us in his Gospel. We have no 
good reason for supposing that he saw our Lord work 
miracles or heard Him teach. To say that he ob- 
tained his information from the Virgin Mary or any 
of the Apostles is mere conjecture and speculation. 
Enough for us to know that St. Luke wrote by in- 
spiration of God. Unquestionably he did not neglect 
the ordinary means of getting knowledge. But the 
Holy Ghost guided him, no less than all other writers 
of the Bible, in his choice of matter. St. Luke does 
not wish his friend to remain in doubt on any matter 
of his faith. He tells him that he wants him to 
‘know the certainty of those things wherein he had 
been instructed’, Let us bless God daily that we 
have a written volume which is ‘ able to make us wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus’ 
(2 Tim. m. 15). 


‘It seemed good to write unto thee in order, that thou mightest 
know the certainty concerning the things wherein thou 
wast instructed.’—Lukz 1. 3, 4 (R.V.). 

Wuar are the legitimate uses of the imagination, 

that is to say, of the power of perceiving, or conceiving 

with the mind, things which cannot be perceived by 
the senses? Its first and noblest use is, to enable us 
to bring sensibly to our sight the things which are 
recorded as belonging to our future state, or invisibly 
surrounding us in this. . . but, above all, to eall up 
the scenes and facts in which we are commanded to 
believe, and be present, as if in the body, at every 
recorded event of the history of the Redeemer.— 
Ruskin, Frondes Agrestes, sec. 9. . 
Rererences.—I. 3.—Exposttor (7th Series), vol. x. p. 452, 

Ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 144. I. 3,4.—T. Arneld, Sermons, 

vol. iv. pp. 286 and 243. I. 5.—Kapositor (6th Series), vol, 

y. p. 284, I, 5-17.—A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Soripture, 

Luke, p.1. I. 9.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 393, I. 18.—A.G, 

Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, pt 

i. p. 9. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. i.tp. 19% 1. 16.—J. Keble, 


V. 16. 
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Ver. 25. 





Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 257. A. Maclaren, Expositions 

of Holy Scripture, Luke, p. 8. 

‘And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord 
their God.’—Luxxg 1. 16. 

Ir is because we have so few high saints among us, 

that we have so many low sinners.—RicHarp Baxter. 


Ir would have been but a poor occupation for God 
to compose this heavy world out of simple elements, 
and to keep it rolling in the sunbeams from year to 
year, if He had not had the plan of founding a nursery 
for a world of spirits upon this material basis. So He 
is now constantly active in higher natures to attract 
the lower ones.—GorTHE. 


PREPARATION FOR THE BEST 
(First Sunday in Lent) 
‘A people prepared for the Lord.’—Luxz 1. 17. 


WueEn we speak of preparing ourselves for the future, 
we commonly think of some coming evil. Life is, in 
our familiar and apposite metaphor, a campaign ; and 
‘it is usual in war for the guns and the sentinels always 
to face towards the enemy however far off he may be’. 
There is an instinctive sense of enemies in this mortal 
life of ours, and every day looks forward more or less 
anxiously to its to-morrow. Men have so generally 
acknowledged this state of matters that there are few 
vaunts which have a more honourable sound to our 
ears than the old Latin one in utrumque paratus. 
Yet the phrase is sad. Its readiness for either fate 
suggests alertness, but has a certain desolate sugges- 
tion also : it acknowledges the possibility of the better 
chance, but it somehow seems to expect the worse. 

So it comes to pass that we are far more seldom 
ready for the better than for the worse event. Pre- 
paredness for the best things is rare, because we do not 
realize that they need preparation, and concentrate 
our attention in steeling ourselves against possible 
adversity. 

Many a Parsifal is able to combat and unhorse his 
enemy, and yet is stupefied and blunders irretrievably 
when he sees the vision of the Holy Grail. Many an 
adventurer like Jacob looks back ruefully upon an 
hour of far-reaching promise and spiritual opportun- 
ity, saying ‘Surely God was in this place andI knew 
itnot’. The world, in the beginning of the first cen- 
tury, was adjusting itself to Augustus as best it might ; 
but when Christ came, the world knew Him not. We 
are often prepared to meet the devil : to meet our God 
we are not prepared. 

In the Church Year the great events of the Christian 
story group themselves into a cluster from Palm Sun- 
day to Whitsunday, breaking the routine of the daily 
life with the splendid memories of Christ’s passion and 
resurrection and the coming of the Holy Spirit. It 
is fitting that before this season the Church should 
have set apart a prior season of special preparation. 

I. First, there is the preparation of the purification 
of the heart. All meditation leads that way at 
once. There is much to be forgiven before we can 
hope to understand and triumph, and there is much 


also to be changed. It is only the pure in heart 
who can by any means see God, and the evil habits 
of thought, imagination, and desire must be searched 
out and put away. 

II. There is also necessary the boldness of Divine 
affections. We all admit that the world is, one way 
or another, too much with us. Preparation, there- 
fore, must include the practice of looking beyond 
the world, and carrying up our thoughts and feelings 
to God Himself. But it requires daring to train our 
eyes on the Divine, and none but the courageous in 
heart will succeed in doing it. For the affections 
that are to find God in Christ must travel along the 
two lines of our worst and of our best. 

Let us face and fully recognise both our weakness 
and our strength, our worst and our best. Let us 
bring them both, a strange offering of contrasts, to 
His feet; that, in our communion with Him, His 
power and His love may go out upon them both, 
and recreate us after His image.—Jonn Keimay, 
Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 49. 

Rererences.—I. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 
2404. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. pp. 53, 545. 1. 18— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1405. 


‘I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God.’—LuxE L 1, 
THEN Gabriel, like a rainbow’s birth, 
Spread his wings and sank to earth ; 


Entered, in flesh, the empty cell, 
Lived there, and played the craftsman well; 


And morning, evening, noon and night, 
Praised God in place of Theocrite ; 


(He did God’s will; to him, all one, 
If on the earth or in the sun.) 
—R. Browne, The Boy and the Angel. 
Rerrerence.—I. 20.—Kazpositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 281, 


‘Thus hath the Lord dealt with me, in the days wherein He 
looked upon me, to take away my reproach among men.’ 
—LUKE I. 25. 

Dr. Ricuarp Hooxes, at one period of his life, was 

exposed to a cruel slander against his moral character, 

which, says Izaak Walton, ‘he kept secret to himself 
for many months; and being a helpless man, had 
lain longer under this heavy burthen, but that the 

Protector of the innocent gave such an accidental 

occasion as forced him to make it known to his two 

dearest friends, Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, 
who were so sensible of their tutor’s yr, that 
they gave themselves no rest, till by their disquisi- 
tions and diligence they had found out the fraud, 
and brought him the welcome news. . . . To which 
the good man’s reply was to this purpose: “To my 

God I say, as did the mother of St. John Baptist, 

Thus hath the Lord dealt with me, in the day where- 

in He looked upon me, to take away my reproach 

among men, And, O my God! neither my life nor 

my reputation are safe in my own keeping, but im 

Thine, who didst take care of me when I yet hanged 

upon my mother’s breast.”’ 


Vv. 26-28. 


THE ANGEL’S GREETING TO THE VIRGIN 
MARY 


*And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from God 
unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, toa virgin es- 
posued toa man whose name was Joseph, of the house 
of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary. And the 
angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art 
highly favoured, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women.’—LuKkKE I. 26-28, 


Tue festival of the Annunciation has been variously 


yet appropriately designated thus: ‘The Day of 


_ Salutation’; ‘the Day of the Gospel’; and ‘the 
Festival of the Incarnation’. In many parts it was 
for some time the first day of the ecclesiastical year, 
as it is now, under its vernacular name—Lady Day, 
the first quarterly division of the ordinary year. How 
the ancient Church observed the day can scarcely 
be ascertained now. And this is not a little remark- 
able, as the Christian Fathers have written numerous 
homilies on the day itself, and the Christian Muse 
has for centuries been actively engaged in illustrating 
it. To the Christian artist, the holy mysteries of 
the day have ever had a special fascination, as shown 
by the pictures and paintings—some very grotesque, 
others very beautiful—which were produced during 
the first ages succeeding the Annunciation itself. 
Christians of the present day regard it as the first 
stage of the Incarnation. Hence we gladly keep the 
day as a holy festival, and fix our mind upon its 
marvels, 

I. In Old Testament times names were reckoned 
of paramount consequence, as they were identified 
with some unusual fact in eeohal, and family life, 
and were also prophetical. The name Mary—so 
familiar to us—is the same as Miriam. Its first and 
best signification is ‘exalted ’; and this applies with 
peculiar emphasis to Mary of Nazareth. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that she had lineally descended from 
David ; therefore the blood of Israel’s ancient kings 
flowed in her veins. She was also a virgin—pure and 
spotless. Had it been otherwise she had never been 
the! mother of Jesus, because, from first to last, He 
was to be holy and undefiled; and this could not 
possibly have been if the least fleck of impurity had 

found in her nature. ‘The place of her residence 
corresponded with her true condition. Nazareth 
means ‘separated’ or ‘sanctified’, Yet it was no 
grand metropolis, no flourishing sea-side town, but a 
small inland, upland city, in the heart of Galilee, 
called ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’. In other words, it 
was a little city of carpenters; hence Joseph lived 
here, and though ‘ of the house of David,’ yet, being 
poor, he worked hard at the toilsome craft of the 
lace. It had no reputation for learning or piety. 
To this little city a great angel was Divinely sent 
He is called Gabriel—‘ the strength of God’. In the 
- celestial hierarchy he ranked next to Michael the 
archangel, and when in heaven, he says, ‘I stand in 
the presence of God’; that is, right before His 
rone. 

IL Whether Mary was in her house, or what her 

emgagement when Gabriel visited her, we know not; 
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Vv. 30, 81, 


but he instantly saluted her—‘Hail!’ After this 
brief salutation, Gabriel bids Mary rejoice, becauge 
being ‘highly favoured’ she is to be the mother of 
the Messiah. This, in truth, was the honour for 
which every Hebrew female intensely longed from 
the beginning; but Mary was Divinely chosen for 
this signal pre-eminency. What joy she felt when 
Gabriel assured her of this! When he left, she has- 
tened to her cousin, Elisabeth, in the upland country, 
to communicate the information and the joy to her. 
‘Only the meeting of saints in heaven can parallel 
the meeting of these two cousins: the two wonders 
of the world under one roof, declaring their mutual 
happiness!’ (S. Luke 1 46, 4°7). High dignity, 
beside deep joy, was now conferred upon Mary. 
‘Thou art highly favoured, said Gabriel to her. 
But this dignity was not of an earthly, fleeting 
nature ; for Mary was left by the angel in the same 
humble condition in which he found her; and, in 
truth, her humble condition was the same at the 
birth of Christ, and to the day of her own death. 
The dignity, therefore, was heavenly and lasting. 
So it has proved itself. No woman, from Eve down- 
ward, has been so honoured as the Blessed Virgin 
of Nazareth. Her very memory is fragrant as Eden. 
Nor is this all: ‘The Lord is with thee’. This con- 
stituted her real blessedness, and was the climax of 
the annunciation of the angel. The Lord was with 
Mary in two sublime senses—to sustain and further 
deepen the joy of her soul, and to perform the cove- 
nant which Gabriel had made with her at His bidding. 
One other brief sentence fell from those angel li 
forming the noblest utterance ever made: ‘Blesse 
art thou among women!’ After the battle of t 
river Kishon, and after Jael had slain, in her tent, the 
captain of the host of the King of Canaan, Deborah, 
the prophetess, pronounced the heroine ‘blessed 
above all women’; but Gabriel, the angel, pro- 
nounces a better and richer blessing on Mary; 
and Mary, in her glorious Magnificat, says of her- 
self, ‘All generations shall call me blessed’. This 
they have done since the birth of Christ, and this 
they will continue to do as long as Christ Himself 
] reign, even for ever (Luke 1. 32, 33). 
Rererenora.—I, 28.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ 
Days, p.191. J. T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 111. C. A. Berry, 
Vision and Duty, p. 157. J.H. Barrows, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 330. J. Denney, did vol. xlix. p. 337, 


ANNUNCIATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY 
4 i : for thou. . 
slate aoe: bring taccitel Son, and, abel cal High 
Jesus.’— Lux 1, 30, 31. 

Maxcu 25 is a memorable day in our calendar. It ie 
important in our business life and in our domestie 
life. ‘To Churchmen Lady Day has a high significance 
because that on it we commemorate the announce- 
ment of the angel to the Blessed Virgin that she 
should bring forth a Son who was to be the 

Son of God. We can never forget that she wap 
‘highly favoured amongst women’ in that she was 


Vv. 35-40. 





chosen to be the channel by which—and the thought 
is a most stupendous one—the Incarnation of the 
Son of God was to be effected. We reverence her 
purity and we admire the beauty of her character. 
When we think of the greatness conferred upon 
womanhood in the Incarnation it should lead all men 
—should it not ?—to cultivate habits of chivalry and 
grace in all their dealings with women. But we shall 
mistake the significance of this festival unless we ob- 
serve that the Church centres our attention not upon 
Mary but upon her promised Son. ‘The Collect, the 
Epistle, the Gospel, the Lessons all point to Him. 

I. The Promised Son.—The message of the angel 
revealed to Mary that her Son should be Jesus, the 
Saviour. He was coming to redeem Israel, ‘to save 
His people from their sins’—and not Israel only but 
all the world. ‘This was He, of Whose coming Isaiah 
prophesied (as we read in the portion of Scripture 
appointed for to-day’s Epistle) when he said that, ‘a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call 
His name Immanuel’. Nor wasthisall. The angel 
who appeared to Mary said that her Son should be 
a King, ‘and of His kingdom there shall be no end’. 

II. The Work He Came to do.—As our Saviour 
He came to save us from our sins. He was mani- 
fested that He might destroy the works of the devil. 
Has His coming made any difference to your life? 
Is He in our workshop? Is He in our office? Is He 
in our home? Is He in our amusements? ‘God 
with us’ will sanctify every relationship of life. He 
claims to have control over our life, for is He not the 
King? ‘Of His kingdom there shall be no end.’ 
Has it begun in you? The religion of Jesus Christ 
is not for one time or for one land, for ‘He hath 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth,’ and 
you and I have to spread the kingdom of our Lord 
if He really is our King. 

lll. The Future Glory.—It is astonishing that 
although nineteen hundred years have passed away 
there should still be so many who do not recognise 
His claims over them. May it be ours to know Jesus 
to be our Saviour! May we realise His presence in 
our lives as our Immanuel! May we recognise His 
claims as our King! ‘Then and then only shall we 

ass through this world with an assurance of the 

uture glory. 

Rererences.—I, 30, 31, 84, and 35.—Bishop Gore, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 209. I. 81-85.—EHapositor 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 93. LL 83.—Jbid. vol. i. pp. 36, 209; 
thid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 470. I. 34.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1405. Ezpositor (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 182. 

‘And Mary arose and . . . entered into the house and saluted 
Elisabeth.’—Luks I. 35-40. 
In her volume on The Makers of Florence, Mrs. 
Oliphant describes Mariotto’s picture of the ‘ Visita- 
tion’ which hangs in the Pitti Palace ; Elisabeth and 
Mary stand in the foreground of the canvas, against 
the blue sky, the elder woman stepping out eagerly 
to meet and welcome the shrinking mother of our 


Lord. ‘I have heard,’ she adds, ‘of a woman, sadly 
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Ver. 88. 





lonely in a strange country, and little aware of the 
merits of the picture, poor soul! who would go and 
linger in the room “for company,” wistfully wishing 
that the kind, penetrating, sympathetic tale of that 
old, tender Elisabeth could but fall on herself” 'The 
passage has an autobiographic note, for the woman 
was no other than Mrs. Oliphant herself. 
Rererences.—I, 35.—W. Alexander, Primary Oomactions, 
p. 67. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 201. W. 
Archer Butler, Sermons Doctrinal and Practical (1st Series), 
p.16. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 165 ; tbid. vol. ix. p. 86, 


THE HANDMAID OF THE LORD 


(The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary) 
‘ And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be it unte 
me according to Thy word,’—Luxzg 1. 38. 

Tue story of the Annunciation is one of the most 
impressive to be found in the Gospels. In the Gos- 
pel for to-day we have a striking illustration of the 
singular beauty, purity, and steadiness of character 

which are manifested by the Blessed Virgin, 

I. Her Faith.—The remarkable faith with which 
she received the annunciation from the angel of the 
wonderful event which was to take place is a lesson 
to us all. Her words are very simple and very full of 
submissive faith—‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; 
be it unto me according to Thy word’. 

Il; Her Piety.—The manner in which, as we read 
later, she pondered in her heart the various events of 
the Lord’s childhood, which seemed to point out her 
Son as being greater than even she herself had sus- 
pected, is worthy of notice. It befits religious char- 
acter of the highest order, and shows her to have been 
possessed of the deepest piety. 

Ill. Her Submission.—The same religious discre- 
tion marked her conduct on the occasion of her losing 
sight of Jesus on their return from Jerusalem when 
He was twelve years old. His answer might well add 
to His parents’ perplexity, and His mother does not 
seem to have understood it; but she did not forget 
the saying because she could not understand it ; on the 
other hand, she kept it in her heart. She was wholh 
submissive to what she believed to be the Divine wi 

IV. The Reverence Due to Her.—We need not 
flinch from according to the Blessed Virgin the honour 
which belongs to her. ‘ All generations shall call me 
blessed,’ and we must have dull hearts if we do not so 
account her. We honour the Apostles because the 
were very near to, and much honoured by, the Tari: 
and we rightly honour the Virgin Mother of our Lord. 
But one word of caution is necessary. ile we re- 
verence the Blessed Virgin as one of the first of saints, 
while we call her blessed, and think her the most 
highly honoured of the human race, we must not har- 
bour any temptation in our hearts to worship her. 
The best antidote to Mariolatry is to have our whole 
souls filled with the contemplation of the Virgin’s 
Son, even our Saviour and hers, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, the Eternal Son of God. 

Rererences.—I, 38.—LEapositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 371. 
Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 200 


S T. 


H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy Tide Teaching, p. 77. A. G. Mor- 
timer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 22. 
Bishop Jacob, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 21. 8, Bar- 
ing-Gould, Village Preaching for Saints’ Days, p. 90. C. W. 
Furse, Sermons at Richmond, p. 285. R. W. Church, Human 
Iafe and its Conditions, p. 172. 1. 89.—EHapositor (7th Series), 
vol. x. p. 93. I. 42,—J. H. Barrows, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 330. I. 43.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 40. I. 48.—Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 244. I. 44.—Jbid. vol. v. p. 448. 
‘And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,’—Luxz 1. 46-47. 
‘ Arrer this,’ writes George Fox in his Jowrnal for 
1646, ‘I met with a sort of people that held women 
have no souls (adding, in a light manner) no more 
than a goose. But I reproved them, and told them 
‘that was not right; for Mary said, My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour 
Rererences.—I. 46.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 
1514. W. P. Paterson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 
22. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. 
i. p. 269. I. 46-55.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—St. Luke, p. 17. I. 46, 47.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. 
No. 606; vol. xxxvii. No. 2219, and vol. li. No. 2941. I. 
46-48.—H, P. Liddon, The Magnificat, p.1. 1. 47.—Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 495. 


REVERENCE DUE TO THE VIRGIN MARY 

‘From henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.’— 
LUKE 1. 48. 

Many truths are, like the ‘things which the seven 
thunders uttered, ‘sealed up’ from us. In particular, 
it isin mercy to us that so little is revealed about 
the Blessed Virgin, in mercy to our weakness, though 
of her there are ‘many things to say,’ yet they are 
‘hard to be uttered, seeing we are dull of hearing’. 

But, further, the more we consider who St. Mary 
was, the more dangerous will such knowledge of her 
appear to be. Other saints are but influenced or in- 
spired by Christ, and made partakers of Him mysti- 
cally. But, as to St. Mary, Christ derived His 
manhood from her and so had an especial unity 
of nature with her; and this wondrous relationship 
between God and man it is perhaps impossible for 
us to dwell much upon without some perversion of 
feeling. For, truly, she is raised above the condition 
of sinful beings, though by nature a sinner; she is 
brought near to God, yet is but a creature, and seems 
to lack her fitting place in our limited understandings, 
neither too high nor too-low. We cannot combine, 
in our thought of her, all we should ascribe with all 
we should withhold. Hence, following the example 
of Scripture, we had better only think of her with 
and for her Son, never separating her from Him, 
but using her name as a memorial of His great con- 
descension in stooping from heaven, and not ‘abhor- 
ring the Virgin’s womb’. And this is the rule of 
our own Church, which has set apart only such 
festivals in honour of the Blessed Mary as may also 
be festivals in honour of our Lord; the Purification 
commemorating His presentation in the 'Temple, and 
the Annunciation commemorating His Incarnation. 


Vv. 46-47. 
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Ver. 68. 
And, with this caution, the thought of her may be 
made most profitable to our faith ; for nothing is so 
calculated to impress on our minds that Christ is 
really partaker of our nature, and in all respects man, 
save sin only, as to associate Him with the thought 
of her by whose ministration He became our brother. 
—J. H. Newman. 

Rererences.—I. 48,—C, A. Berry, Vision and Duty, p. 
157. I, 48-50.—H. P. Liddon, The Magnificat, p. 80. I. 
49.—F, de W. Lushington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 106. I. 
51-53.—H. P. Liddon, University Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
203. Ibid. The Magnificat, p. 57. I. 53.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2582,.and vol. lii. No. 8019. I. 54, 
55.—H. P. Liddon, The Magnificat, p. 84. I. 65, 66.—J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 247. I. 66.—R. F. 
Horton, Tis Do, p. 61. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
for Saints’ Days, p.181. I. 67.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 39. I. 67-80.—A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 24, 


VISITATION 


‘Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited and 

redeemed His people.’—Lukzg 1. 68, 
Axour one hundred and eighty years ago (that was in 
the time of King Charles IJ.) six persons died in this 
college in less than a week. ‘That was what we call 
an awful visitation of God. When we speak of a 
visitation of God we generally mean His visitation 
to punish. 'Then why is it said here, ‘ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited’. Why, be- 
cause you see how it goes on, He hath ried and 
redeemed His people. 

I. Old age is His very true and real visitation—and 
being so, how ought you to receive it? Ifa king, an 
earthly king, were to give you notice that he was 
coming to see you, what preparation should you make 
for his visit? The very first time God begins to visit 
you in old age, the very first time you can say, ‘I am 
quite well, and yet I am not so strong as I was,’ then 
that means, ‘Now this corruptible body is beginning 
to show me that it cannot always, no, nor yet for very 
much longer, hold together’. And that means that it 
will in time be laid to sleep in the churchyard, wait- 
ing for that blessed hope and the Resurrection brought 
to pass by our Lord Jesus Christ. So still you ought 
to be able to say—ought you not ?—‘ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel’. 

II. Israel means—He that sees God. And why 
that name? Because it is only to them who, so David 
says, have set God always before them that these pro- 
mises are made. 

See how God visited Zacharias himself. In the first 
place, in judgment, because he disbelieved the mirac- 
ulous birth of St. John Baptist. ‘Behold, thou 
shalt be dumb and not able to speak.’ And then in 
love, when immediately the string of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spake plain. And so He visits all of 
us. Think of every affliction that you have had from 
your youth up till now ; they were God’s visitations. 
‘And every deliverance you ever had ; that was God’s 
visitation too. One’s whole life is full of such visita- 
tions, such deliverances, and we may all say with good 
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King Hezekiah, ‘The Lord was ready to save me’.—J. 
M. Nearx, Sermons in Sackville College, vol. 1. p. 65. 
‘To guide our feet into the way of peace.’—LUKE I. 71-79. 
WE talk very much, and very badly ; in pulpit, and 
Parliament, and press. We want the man who has 
something new to say, and knows how to say it. For 
my own part, I don’t think, when he comes, that he 
will glorify explosives. I want to hear some one talk 
about Peace—and not from the commercial point of 
view. The slaughterers shan’t have it all their own 
way : civilization will be too strong for them, and if 
ald England doesn’t lead in that direction it will be 

her shame to the end of history.—Gxorcx Gissine. 
Rererences.—I. 74, 75.—E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons, 
p. 216. E. H. Hopkins, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 799. I. 
76.—W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 96. I. 77- 
79.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1907. 


THE DAYSPRING 
‘Whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us,’— 
LUKE I. 78. 

Tue Eternal God is never in a hurry, for a thousand 
centuries are unto Him but as a moment. In all 
His great kingdoms the Divine Actor works gradually 
—the blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear; 
the daydawn, the ascending sun, and the full meridian ; 
the promise, the type, and the anti-type; the law, 
the prophets, and the Gospel; the crude altar, the 
superb temple, and God manifest in the flesh. 
Gradual progression runs through the ages like a 
line of light. We invite your attention to the 
gradual unfolding of Redemption. 

I. Gradualness of Development is a prominent 
feature in all the works of God. (1) In the physical 
sphere we meet on every hand with this striking 
feature. A great story demands a long prologue— 
hence the slowly ascending scale from the proto- 
plasmic beginning to man! In the words of Emerson! 
“The gases gather to the solid firmament, the chemic 
lump arrives at the plant and grows, arrives at the 
quadruped and walks, arrives at the man and thinks’. 

he wheels of His stupendous machinery revolve 
slowly, and the majestic gradualness of their revolu- 
tions bears the stamp of eternity. (2) In the intel- 
lectual sphere we meet with this feature of gradualness. 
Even our consciousness, the so-called foundation of 
our being, develops. How very gradually our educa- 
tion proceeds. Again, most of our great discoveries 
have been gradually lured out of their hiding-places. 

ll our great discoveries have come about gradually, 
“like the deities, their feet have been shod with 
wool’. (3) In the moral and spiritual sphere we 
meet with this principle of gradualness. No man 
can leap at a bound into sainthood. The soul can 
no more be fully sanctified at once than the dawn 
can become the meridian in an hour, than the blossom 
can become a ripe apple in a day, than the babe 
can become a giant in a week! 

II. Analogy suggests that the gradualness which 
we find in the physical, mental, and moral spheres 
may also be expected in the Progress of Redemption. 
(1) The world was not ready for an earlier Revela- 
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tion. The lesson must always be suited to the 
mental and moral capacity of the learner. Carlyle’s 
essay on ‘Bacon’ was one of his finest ; but it took 
twenty-five years to become popular, because the age — 
was not educated up to it! A schoolboy cannot 
understand Milton’s poems without first learning the 
alphabet, and for ages humanity was God’s child in 
God’s school learning the moral and spiritual A, B, C. 
(2) God was anxious to convince humanity of the 
utter impossibility of self-education. Intellect, and 
the arts, and physical force, and order, and govern- 
ment strained every nerve to save the world; but it 
was a colossal failure, and the world, like a tired 
child, sat weeping away its heart. For our own 
we rejoice in this gradualness. And why? Simply 
because a full-orbed revelation flashed upon us in one 
instant would have overwhelmed us! We mortals 
are too feeble and frail to bear the full outflashing 
of the Divine! ‘Ye cannot bear it now.’ As one 
divine well puts it: ‘God could have said more to 
us ; but He has not because He would not, and He 
would not because He loved us too well to over- 
whelm us with this revelation’—J. Osstan Davies, 
The Dayspring from on High, p. 9. 
‘Whereby the dayspring from on high shall visit us,’— 
Luke 1. 78 (R.V.). 
Tuus, from our point of view, does Goethe rise on 
us as the Uniter, and victorious Reconciler, of the 
distracted, clashing elements of the most distracted 
and divided age that the world has witnessed since 
the introduction of the Christian Religion ; to which 
old chaotic Era, of world-confusion and world-refusion, 
of blackest darkness succeeded by a dawn of light 
and nobler ‘dayspring from on high,’ this wondrous 
Era of ours is, mdeed, oftenest likened. To the 
faithful heart let no Era be a desperate one! It is 
ever the nature of darkness to be followed by a new, 
nobler light; nay, to produce such. . . . Woe to the 
land where, in these seasons, no prophet arises; but 
only censors, satirists, and embittered desperadoes, 
to make the evil worse; at best but to accelerate 
a consummation, which in accelerating they have 
agoravated! Old Europe had its Tacitus and 
Juvenal; but these availed not. New Europe too 
has had its Mirabeaus and Byrons and Napoleons 
and innumerable red-flaming meteors, shaking pes- 
tilence from their hair ; and earthquakes and deluges 
and Chaos come again; but the clear Star, day’s 
harbinger (Phosphoros, the bringer of light), had not 
yet been recognised. —CaRLYLE. 

Rererences.—I. 78,—Basil Wilberforce, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 30. W.M. Bunting, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol, xviii. p. 234. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. No. 3029, 
G. H. Curteis, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 4 J. 
Ossian Davies, The Dayspring from on High, p. 22. 


THE DAYSPRING 


‘ The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.’—Lukz 1. 78, 79. 


‘“TxEm that sit in darkness.’ The figure is not sug- 
gestive of the twilight of a summer’s eve, or 





Ver. 80. 


trembling expectant twilight of a summer's morn; 
it is the midnight of the winter season. We all know 
the power of the darkness. How intense and feverish 
becomes the imagination in the still dark hours of 
the night! How erratic and untrustful our judg- 
ments ! 

I. ‘Them that sit in darkness,’ That was the 
condition of the race before the Saviour was born. 
The world was dark, and clammy, and cold. What 
did death mean to these tenants of the night? It 
meant the dissolver of the body. It meant the pilot 
of the soul. If you want to ioe the explanation 
of much of the darkness, you must turn to the 
first and second’ chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans. ~ 

Il. ‘They sit in darkness and in the shadow of 

death. . . .”. Now, when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
... what? The morning dawned upon that night- 
burdened, shadow-haunted, fear-filled world. ‘The 
dayspring from on high hath visited us.’ ‘The day- 
spring ?’ not the full day, but the spring of the day, 
the light-fountain, Heaven’s East. We should only 
have been ‘blinded with excess of light’. So He 
dawned upon us; the light fell upon the sore and 
wearied hearts of men with the soft warmth of an 
infant’s kiss. ‘Soft and quiet as the breast feather 
of a motherly bird.’ ‘Hath visited.’ Another word 
which helps to heap up and multiply the comforting 
suggestion. It is a visit of sympathy, of healing, of 
relief, of release. Such is the infinitely gentle and 
delicate coming of the omnipotent God. 
III. What was the purpose of the dawning? ‘To 
ve light to them that sit in darkness.’ (1) To il- 
umine the world. The mission of the dayspring was 
the ministry of illumination. The Dayspring was 
not first of all a redeemer. He must first reveal 
before He can redeem. (2) As redeemer also did this 
Dayspring visit us. ‘'To guide our feet into the way 
of peace.’ It is the guidance of a pioneer. Pioneers 
are ‘living ways’. David Livingstone laid down his 
life in Africa, and became a ‘living way’ to guide 
our feet into the heart of that dark continent. The 
pioneer is the living way into undiscovered realms.— 
J. H. JowErr, Apostolic Optimism, p. 186. 


Rersrences.—I, 78,79.—R. J. Campbell, City Temple 
Sermons, p. 223. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas to Epi- 
phany, p. 1. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture, St. 
Luke, p. 30. 1. 79.—F. de W. Lushington, Sermons to Young 
Boys, p. 73. . 


‘And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit.’"—Luxz 1. 80. 


‘Every week,’ said Goethe of Schiller in his earl 
life, ‘he became different and more finished ; at 
time that I saw him he seemed to me to have ad- 
vanced in learning and judgment.’ 


Rererences.—II. 1.—Ezxpositor (7th Series), vol. i. p. 89; 
(5th Series), vol. v. p. 433; (6th Series), vol. iii, p. 187. I. 
1, 2.—Ibid. vol. v. p. 274. II, 1-7.—Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 198, II. 1-38.—Ezpositor (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 19. II. 4,—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
280. II. 6.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 11. 
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THE LOVE OF THE CRADLE 

(For Christmas Day) 
‘She brought forth her first-born son, and... laid Himina 
manger.’—LukE I. 7. 
Tx Church has ever held that in all the estate of 
His Humiliation—in the whole sad three and thirty 
years of His earthly life, our Lord offered up an 
atoning sacrifice. He suffered life as well as Heath 
for us. But a great saint and doctor has well re- 
minded us that we are ready to be so dazzled by the 
love of the Cross that we often forget the love of the 
Cradle. We forget that our Lord endured the weak- 
ness of death and the weakness of infancy no less. 
He Whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain did 
not abhor the Virgin’s womb. In this He descended 
to the farthest depths of humility. He spared Him- 
self no ignoble circumstance. He came to us in the 
winter death of nature. He was laid in a manger 
because there was no room for Him in the inn—He 
who died to open the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. Of a verity the ox knew his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib, but Israel did not know, His 
people did not consider. Christ from the beginning 
emptied Himself. He devised liberal things for His 
people. He was liberal of the co-eternal and co- 
equal glory which He had with the Father before all 
the worlds. He was liberal of His own humility 
and wearinesses and sufferings. What more could 
He have done for His vineyard that He has not 
done ? 

I, It is well for us as the Christmas season comes 
round to bend our thoughts to the love of the Cradle, 
if it were only for the reason that we are called to 
follow Christ rather in His progress towards the Cross 
than in His endurance thereon. The love of the 
Cradle rather than the love of the Cross finds its 
reflection in Christian lives just now, and is the chief 
means by which His earthly kingdom stands and is 
spread. Once it was otherwise, and it may be other- 
wise again. There was the glorious age of the 
martyrs, and the blood of the martyrs may again be 
the seed of the Church. Indeed, it is but yesterday 
since men and women died for Him in a strong agony 
like His own. But for most of us now the lesson is 
spoken from the Cradle. What did Christ do for us 
in His first advent? 

(1) First of all He came to dwell among us. He 
did not merely visit His people. At Nazareth He 
took up His abode among them. It is coming home 
to the heart of His Church that in this our Lord 
must be followed. It is good to visit the outcast 
and the poor, but they will never be brought back 
by visits. It is only as Christian men and women 
who might live in the peace and comfort of congenial 
surroundings deliberately make up their minds to 
forsake these and share the lot of those whom 
they go forth to seek by day and by night, month 
after month, and year after year, that the world 
may be won. Ra FO 

(2) Again, He teaches us that to be great in His 
service we must take the road of humility, and of a 
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peculiar humility. We have to empty ourselves in 
measure, not merely of our sins, but of things which, 
were the state of the world different, might lawfully 
be our pride. 

(3) Once more, we must follow Him in consenting 
to be despised. All His experience in this life, from 
the Manger to the Tree, was an experience of scorn. 
We can put our fingers on one incident after another, 
and say, ‘That was scorn’. The fashion of His 





Cross, the purple He wore, the sceptre in His hand— | 


all these were meant in scorn. But the closer we 
read the history, the more we shall see that He bore 
reproach all the way, and still His faithful servants 
in proportion to their fidelity will encounter the cold 
disdain of the world. 

II. With all this the temper of Christmas is 
peculiarly the temper of hope. And why? Because 
Christmas reminds us that He has intervened. He 
said in the days of His flesh, ‘ Which of you intend- 
ing to build a tower sitteth not down first and 
counteth the cost whether he have sufficient to finish 
it?’ On Christmas Day He began visibly to build 
the tower. He has ever since laid stone upon stone, 
and His purpose is to finish it. This is the Christ- 
mas hope, and it is peculiarly needed in these days as 
a cordial for drooping spirits. 

In Worcester Cathedral there is a grave with one 
- word inscribed, Miserrimus. Who was it that died 
broken-hearted? 'The question was long unanswered. 
It turned out that the word was on the tomb of 
Thomas Maurice, a kindly, gentle old man, whose 
heart was broken by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which extinguished the last hope of the exiled family 
to which he most faithfully adhered. He cherished 
his dream of allegiance as the one secret of his 
blameless life, and was eager to rest in a nameless 
grave if only the stone should witness by a single word 
to his undying loyalty. But no Christian need ever 
go to his grave in despair of the kingdom of Christ. 
—W. Roszrrson Nicoit, Sunday Evening, p. 401. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


‘And laid Him in a manger, because there was no room for 
them in the inn.’—Louxz 1. 7. 
I. No room for Whom? For Him Who was ‘the 
Desire of all nations,’ of Whom prophets have foretold, 
poets sung, and for Whom holy men of old had been 
waiting in devout expectation. No room for One 
Who had come to open the eyes of the blind, to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to set the bond-slaves free; 
Who had brought with Him healing for the sick, 
pardon for the guilty, life for the d ying, salvation for 
the lost. No room for Whom? For the King of 
glory, Who hath a Name above every name (see Isa. 
1x..6.; xiv. 28;\\Rom. xiv. 11; Phil.’ n. 10). Room 
might be found for the rich trafficker, for the power- 
ful sheik ; for such the highest room in the inn: had 
not been too good. But He, the Lord of glory, must 
be left to begin His earthly life as He was to continue 
it, ‘without a place where to lay His Head’, This 
suggests to us a picture of what may be seen going on 
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in the world even now. Who are the Christ-in-the- 
manger Christians ? . eh 

IL. @) Those who, without intending it, are prone 
to put something else in His stead. ‘There is some- 
thing comes between their souls and Him. ‘They do 
not live a life of faith in Him; they do not feel their 
soul’s strength and safety to consist in spiritual union 
with Him. He is not their wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, redemption. If it is Christ with them, 
it is not all Christ. If they have allowed Him a room, 
it is not the highest, the chiefest, or the best. 

II. (6) Those who are prone to be desponding, and 
fearful, and sad at heart. We know such mean no 
dishonour to Christ; but they do dishonour Him 
for all that. They prize His comforts more than 
Himself; they even put them instead of Himself. 
Christian in the Slough of Despond thought of 
nothing but how he might make his way out of the 
quagmire the soonest, not how he might get to Christ 
the soonest. And greatly did he suffer for this, as 
shall we all if we make more of getting relief under 
our spiritual. distresses than of laying hold of Christ. 
We may seek joy, and hope, and peace in bears 
and the tokens and witnesses of our acceptance wi 
God are privileges much to be desired ; but these are 
not Christ, and many have found Christ who all their 
life long could not lay claim to such blessings. 

We are not to make a Saviour of our spiritual ex- 
periences, a righteousness of our feelings; not to wel- 
come to the inn, and its best place, the gifts of His 
grace and mercy, whilst He, the Almighty Giver, is 
left outside. 

‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man 
hear My Voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with Me’— 
D. Moors, Thoughts for Church Seasons. 

‘And she brought forth her first-born son, and laid himin a 
manger.’—LukE 11. 7 f. 
Cuurcy, do you say? Look eighteen hundred years 
ago, in the stable at Bethlehem: an infant laid in a 
manger! Look, thou ass, and behold it; it is a fact 
—the most indubitable of facts: thou wilt thereby 
learn innumerable things. Jesus of Nazareth and the 
life he led, and the death he died, does it teach thee 
nothing? Through this, as through a miraculous 
window, the heaven of Martyr Heroism, the ‘divine 
depths of sorrow,’ of noble Labour, and the unspeak- 





able silent expanses of Eternity, first in man’s history 


disclose themselves. The admiration of all nobleness, 
divine worship of godlike nobleness, how universal 
it is in the history of man! 

But mankind, that singular entity mankind, is like 
the fertilest, fluidest, most wondrous element, an ele- 
ment in which the strangest things crystallise them- 
selves and spread out in the most astounding growths, 
The event at Bethlehem was of the Year One; but 
all years since that, eighteen hundred of them now, 
have been contributing new growth to it,—and see, 
there it stands: the Church! Touching the earth 
with one small point; springing out of one small 
seed-grain, rising out therefrom, ever higher, ever 
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broader, high as the Heaven itself, broad till it over- 
shadow (the whole visible Heaven and Earth, and 
no star can be seen but through ¢. From such a 
seed-grain so has it grown ; planted in the reverences 
and sacred opulences of the soul of mankind; fed 
continually by all the noblenesses of some forty 
generations of men. The world-tree of the Nations 
for so long! —Cartytx, Latter-Day Pamphlets, vu. 

Rererunces.—II. 7.—E, A, Askew, The Service of Perfect 
Freedom, p. 37. W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 7. 
R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 360. J. H. 
_ Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 14. C. Kingsley, The Good 
News of God, p. 173. H. D, Rawnsley, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. xiii. p. 1018. J. Keble, Sermens for Christmas to 
Epiphany, p. 97. Spurgeon, vol. viii, No. 485. F. E, 
Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the Ohristian Life, vol. 1. p. 
80. H. Bushnell, Christ and His Salvation, p.1. Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 27. II, 8.—A. G, Mortimer, The 
Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 64, 


THE SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM 


‘And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came unto them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone'round about them,’—Luxg 1 8, 9. 

I, Wuen the shepherds had their vision, they were 

out on the hills tending their sheep. The vision was 

iven to them at their posts ; they would have missed 
it all had they been elsewhere. It is as true to-day 
as it was nineteen hundred years ago that the vision 
and the glory come that way. 

Il. Again, it is well worth observing from our 
story that the very event which interested all heaven 
was an event which the village disregarded. In 
mimmis Deus maximus says the old Latin proverb 
—it is in the least things that God is greatest. A 
erying babe in a rude village may be more to God 
than all the Roman emperors. 

III. This exquisite story also teaches me that the 
angels may go, but Jesus Christ remains, We may 
go to the lowliest tasks in His companionship, For 
the kingdom of God is not in the clouds of heaven, 
nor are its voices those of untempted hierarchies. 
The kingdom of God is in your heart and mine, and 
its King will never leave us nor forsake us—G. H. 
Morrison, The Scottish Review, vol. 1. No. 25, p. 
617. 

CHRISTMAS DAY 

‘And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them: and they were sore 
afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 

' toall people. For unto you is born this day in the city of 

David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’—Luxz nu. 8-11, 

Way this great event which we commemorate to-day 
should have been first announced to shepherds we 
cannot say. May we, clergy, hope that, as we are so 
frequently in the Bible—especially by the prophets— 
called ‘shepherds,’ it was to signify to us—for our 
great encouragement—that the Gospelis first delivered 
to us, that we may deliver it to you? 

I. A Fearless Joy.—Is it not a very humbling 
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fact that the first feeling of anything sudden, however 
bright and however happy it may be, awakens in the 
mind fear? Would it be so if the conscience were 
perfectly clear? The angel’s first work was to remove 
the fear. And what we want isa fearless joy. What 
is that joy to us, behind which there is always lurking 
a gloom? How can we have a fearless joy? There 
is only one answer. You must feel safe. How safety 
is to come let us learn from the angel’s Christmas 
message. 

II. Which the Saviour Brought.—See how the 
angel put it. ‘Fear not, for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy.’ The joy was to take the 
place of, and so to banish the fear. This joy was the 
sense of safety. ‘For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord” 
I often wish that in the place of ‘save’ we used more 
frequently the Saxon word ‘safety’; and instead of 
Saviour, ‘One who saves us’, A Saviour is one who 
makes us quite safe. This is exactly what Jesus did. 
He made us safe. Safe from ourselves. Safe from our 
past. Safe from an upbraiding conscience. Safe from 
Satan. Safe from death. Safe from the judgment 
to come. 

III. Unto You.—And what have you to do? 
Simply to appropriate it. You have it in the angel’s 
opening words, ‘ Unto you is born this day a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord’. Only echo that. Say, 
“Yes, Lord, unto me—a poor miserable sinner—unto 
me wast ‘Thou born this day'a Saviour’. And by that 
act, simple as it is, you make Him, and His work, all 
your own. 


THE SHEPHERDS AND THE ANGELS 
Luxz 11, 8-14, 


Wuen we think of how great a place the birth of 
Jesus holds in Christianity and how awful a fact it is 
believed to represent, the language of the record be- 
comes quite curious in its simplicity. 

I, The circumstances of the announcement. (1) 
The persons to whom the announcement was made: 
Shepherds: men about their daily work. (2) The 
time: by night. (3) The heralds: the angel of the 
Lord and then a multitude of the heavenly host. 

II. The angel’s proclamation. (1) Saviour. (2) 
Born. (8) Toyou. (a) That He might reveal God. 
(6) That He might be our example. (¢) That He 
might die, 

Iff. The angel chorus. (1) Glory te God in the 
Highest. (2) On earth peace.—A. Macranen. 

Rererence.—II, 8-20.—A, Maclaren, Expesttions of Holy 
Scripture—St. Luke, p. 40. 


THE MANGER UNVEILING 
LUKE 1. 8-39 (with Marr 1). 
Tue world did not prepare for Christ’s coming. There 
was no royal triumph to welcome the advent of this 
King ; but throughout the whole spiritual realm there 
were tokens and evidences of the vastness and the im- 
portance and the marvel of the thing that was taking 
place just in the stable ofa wayside inn in Judea, The 
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supreme splendour is not that of these things; the 
supreme glory is not that of singing angels, and pro- 
phesying, and singing, men and women ; the supreme 
splendour is the thing itself—that the God of angels 
and of men, high enthroned over all, is coming into 
human history in the form of a servant, in the like- 
ness of men. 

The supreme glory is the hiding of the glory; the 
most transcendent splendour is the veiling of the splen- 
dour. And the thing that has held captive the minds 
of spiritual, thoughtful men through the centuries is 
not the song of the angels, not even the spiritual 
movement amongst men at the moment, not even the 
underworld of evil manifesting itself in the murder of 
the innocents, but the Babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

I. The history of the angels is itself full of fascina- 
tion. Clouded in mystery, so far as revelation is con- 
cerned, but we find them in our Bible as intelligent 
beings, unfallen and without sin, interested in man’s 
history. In one brief touch Job tells us that these 
angels, the sons of God, sang for joy at creation. 
And we see them in the Garden of Eden, and we find 
them all through the Bible ministering to men through 
the long years. ‘They seem to link earth with heaven. 
Bringing messages, rebuking prophets, comforting 
saints ; ever and anon we find them. 

II. But come to the next level and watch in con- 
nexion with the birth of Jesus the activity of man ; and 
I am speaking of that activity on its highest plane. 
There are three things I would have you notice. I 
merely group them, leaving them for your further con- 
sideration. The voice of prophecy, long silent, was 
heard again. Great songs and anthems—none had 
been composed for long years—broke spontaneously 
from the hearts of men and women. And finally, seers 
who knew not the oracles, and were without the cove- 
nants of Jehovah, were led by the shining of a star 
to the hour and to the attitude of worship. 

III. I said by way of introduction that the supreme 
splendour of that birth was the lowliness of it, the 
humiliation of it. By that lowliness and humiliation 
God did reveal to all ages.the essential dignity of 
human nature. I know it is revolutionary; I know 
two millenniums have gone and the world does not yet 
believe it. But there it is, God’s lesson for all ages. 
When God stooped ; when He brought the First-Be- 
gotten into the inhabited earth; when He laid hold 
upon our human nature ; when He was made flesh— 
I am trying to group some of the actual expressions 
used concerning this birth in Holy Scripture—then 
mark this fact : He proved that surroundings neither 
ennoble nor degrade humanity. A court and a crown 
would not have ennobled the Babe ; the stable and the 
manger did not degrade Him. Behold the Babe lying 
in a manger—and as though to emphasise the weak- 
ness and the humility and the simplicity of it—wrapped 
in swaddling clothes. This, said the angel, shall be 
the sign unto you, not songs at midnight, not the star 
moving through the heavens, not the wrath of man, 
but the Babe, that is the sign. Humanity needs no 


court, no crown, no garments to make it full of dignity. 
Humanity cannot be degraded in itself by the cireum- 
stances in the midst of which it comes. ‘There is the 
supreme splendour of it. Manhood in its perfection 
is closely allied to Divinity and Glory. And human- 
ity, closely allied to Divinity and Glory in its perfec- 
tion, lies with a wonderful perfection and dignity, even 
in babyhood, in a manger. And this morning all the 
spiritual intelligence of the Christian Church gathered 
about the manger, forgets the manger for looking at 
the Child, and where it is necessary to reconstruct the 
manger in the middle of the church, and to make a 
procession around it, it is because they have forgotten 
the dignity of the-Child. The circumstances of ab- 
solute lowliness : that man might know that man can- 
not be ennobled by the accidentals of a passing hour 
and by the flimsy trappings of an earthly dignity, can- 
not be degraded by the limitations and the poverty of 
a passing hour—that is the supreme splendour.—G. 
CampsEtt Morcan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
LXXVIL p. 9. 

Rererences.—II. 9.—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church’s Year, p. 19. Scottish Review, vol. vi. p. 52. Hu- 
positor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 366. 


GREAT JOY 
‘ Behold! I bring you good tidings of great joy.’—LUuxE I. 10. 


Ir may seem strange to us that the angel’s Christmas 
song should come in the ordinary course of our Sunday 
lessons at this season of the year; yet it is not with- 
out a significance of its own. It seems to emphasise 
the fact that Christian joy should occupy a large share 
in our lives, Not at Christmas only, but all the year 
through the Christian should be ‘always rejoicing”. 

I. What is Joy ?—There are many kinds of joy, 
from the indulgence of the lowest carnal appetite up 
to the purest, saintliest rapture of the spirits in glory. 
Most joys are, in their very nature and necessity, 
short and capricious. They exhaust themselves ; 
they evaporate by their own intensity. So that as 
respects the pleasures of this world, there is almost 
as great and imperious a necessity for its joys to turn 
to sorrow as there is for the Christian that his 
‘sorrow shall be turned into joy’. And therefore we 
are, perhaps, too much accustomed to think and speak 
of all ‘joy’ as a fugitive thing, and to draw a con- 
trast between joy and peace, and to say peace lasts 
and increases; joy lessens and goes away. ‘This is 
unjust to joy, else Isaiah would not have'said, ‘The 
meek shall increase their joy ’; he would not have 
twice called joy ‘everlasting’; and our Lord would 
not have said, ‘'These things have I spoken unto you, 
that My joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full’; and again, ‘Ask and receive, that 
your joy may be full,’ where all ascribe permanence 
and growth to joy. ‘True joy always connects itself 
with love. Thus ‘the Fruits of the Spirit’ are 
ranged: ‘Love, Joy, Peace’. Joy stands next to love 
—its first shoot. Joy is love triumphant ; peace is 
love quiescent; both are essentially united with 
love ; both are developments of love. 
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II. Joy in Christ’s Presence.—(a) What a differ- 
ent world this would have been of the Lord had 
mever come toit. But He came, and His coming 
brought salvation. And all that beautiful life He 
lived, it is all mine, for lam in Him; God sees me 
in Him. He sees His righteousness my righteousness ; 
and IJ can stand before God—poor, wretched sinner as I 
am—lI can stand before God perfect. Is not this 
‘great joy’? ‘There is no greater joy upon earth 
than when a man first awakes to the simple sense and 
consciousness of the fact—‘I am pardoned; I am 
saved ; Iam achild of God’. That joy is love. 

(6) Think again of His coming to us now; of 

His presence with us always ; of His presence at this 
moment in my heart. There is free communion be- 
tween God and man everywhere. Christ is at m 
side. I lean on Him. I hear His whispers. I tell 
Him everything. He supports me; He guides me; 
He keeps me; He is my very life. I am united with 
Him. We can never be divided. Is not that ‘ great 
soy? 
: (c) But beyond this—He is coming again! I 
shall see Him. I shall be ‘caught up with Him in 
the clouds.’ I'shall reign with Him. I shall be like 
Him. 

Ill. ‘Great Joy’ it is to Know these Things |— 
‘Great joy’ to feel these things! ‘Great joy’ to tell 
these things! And if you do not feel the ‘great joy,’ 
may not one reason be that you do not talk about 
them. But true joy doubles itself by imparting. 
The angels minister because they are happy, but no 
less they are happy because they minister. We do 
not put sufficient joyousness into our religion. Why 
is ego always so solemnly grave? Why are re- 
ligious people almost always looking so sad? Culti- 
vate joy. Pray for joy. Encourage joy in your own 
heart. What cannot joy do? Do we not all do 
things best when we are happy? Do we not work 
best, pray best, live best, when we are happy? And 
if holiness makes heaven, heaven makes holiness. 


GLAD TIDINGS 
(Christmas Day) 
‘Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people.’—Luxg m1. ro. 
Supsecr: THe Goop News or CurisTMas. 


I. The Gospel Tidings.—The good old word gospel 
means good tidings, good news. 

We open the volume of the New Testament, and 
the whisper of the good news swells into the angels’ 
song, and we see the winter stars shining over the 
Bethlehem hills, and the lowly cattle shed, and the 
consecrated manger, and the good news is fulfilled. 

Il. What the Good Tidings Mean.— What does 
Christmas mean to us? ‘To get the right answer 
we must go even unto Bethlehem, we must go 
yonder and worship in the church, the true House of 
Bread, or we cannot understand. The outside world 
knows it is Christmas; but not why. It talks of a 
festive season, of merry-making, of joy, but it forgets 
the source of all this. The Son of God is as much 
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neglected by the world as ever, He is left in the 
House of Bread, the Church, and the careless world 
makes merry outside. The inn of the world is so 
crowded that there is no room there for Jesus. 

But it is not so with the faithful of Christs 
Church. They rejoice because unto them a Child 
is born, unto them a Son, is given. They rejoice be- 
cause all the long line of prophecies is fulfilled, be- 
cause the faint, far-off whispers of the old-world 
gospel have grown into the triumph song, ‘Jesus 
Christ is born to-day’. They bring their offerin 
of praise and worship to the Altar, as the faithfal 
brought their offerings to the manger. 

III. God with us.—There is the central point of 
the good tidings, God is our God, God with us. We 
feel that He is our God to be reverenced and 
worshipped ; but He is also our Brother, our Friend, 
to whom we can open the secrets of our heart. 

IV. The Good Tidings Teach us the True Nature 
of Man.—Before the Incarnation man was regardéd 
as fallen from his high estate, as an exile from Para- 
dise, as a defaced image. Jesus, by taking our nature 
upon Him, raised it up, as a king might lift a fallen 
traveller by the wayside and clothe him in purple 
and fine linen. Jesus, by becoming man, gave him 
back his lost beauty, his lost dignity. Human nature 
is no more poor, but glorious human nature, capable 
of the highest, noblest, purest things.—H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Year, p. 26. 


‘Behold, I bring you 1 good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people.’—Lukg 11, 10, 
Samurt Marspen, ‘the Apostle of New Zealand,’ 
preached from this text to the Maoris of New Zealand 
on Christmas Day, 1814. Dr. Stock describes this 
service as ‘one of the great historic scenes in the his- 
tory of missions—indeed, one of the really great 
scenes in the history of the British Colonial Empire, 
for the very existence of the now flourishing coleny 
of New Zealand is due to the courage and faith of 
Samuel Marsden in flinging himself among the Maoris. 
The Mission he instituted on Christmas Day, 1814, 
tamed the race, and then, in poured the colonists.’ 
Rererenors.—II. 10.—E. A. Askew, The Service of Perfect 
Freedom, p. 82. W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p.29. B.J. 
Snell, The Virtue of Gladness, p. 73. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xii. No. 727, and vol. xxii. No. 1830, F. W. Farrar, Every- 
day Christian Life, p. 248. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 
237. 
CHRISTMAS DAY 
‘And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, behold, I bring 
‘ou good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.’—Luxg nu. 10, r1. 
Wrrn no thought of fulfilling a prophecy. did Joseph 
and Mary undertake that long journey of eigh 
miles to Bethlehem. Like other citizens, they obeyec 
the Imperial edict, that every one should go to be 
taxed ‘into his own city’. It is a marked character- 
istic of the Scripture prophecies that there is no trace 
of human intention, no seeking on the part of the 
friends of Revelation to put themselves in accofd 
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with the Divine purposes. The immediate agents 
knew no more of the ends they were furthering than 
does the clay while being fashioned by the potter. 

‘She brought forth her first-born son and laid Him 
in a manger.’ 

Observe— 

I. (1) The poor accommodation provided for the 
Blessed Saviour at His first appearing on this earth. 
It was as an outcast from the abodes of men. It was 
a type of His deep abasement, and prophetic of men’s 
unwillingness to make room for Him in their hearts 
and homes. 

(2) In making the great announcement one angel 
does not suffice. The soothing words of the herald 
angel being uttered —‘ Fear not ’— the assurance being 
given that he was a bearer to the shepherds of good 
tidings; the joy of the heavenly choirs can be no 
longer restrained, and the firmament rings with the 
glad announcement: ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards men’, 

Of this supplementary announcement by the collec- 
tive body of angels, we see the design. It was that 
they might do homage to their liege-Lord in the 
first stage of His wonderful abasement. For the 
next thirty years no nobler employment could they 
have than to wait upon Him until His i Ascension. 
Oh, yes, this our glad Christmas Festival is a high 
day among the angels of God! It is the inaugura- 
tion of Redemption’s triumphs, of many sons brought 
unto glory; it was the world’s second birthday. 

(3) The conduct of the shepherds on hearing this 
announcement, ‘They said one to another, ‘ Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which 
has come to pass, which the Lord hath made known 
untous’. ‘They required no other reason. A message 
from heaven had told them what they must do, and 
which if they would do, they should of a certainty 
find the Lord’s Christ. 

II. Consider: (1) How many such messages have 
been sent to each one of us! By voices loud and 
clear as the strains of angels, by the voices of Pro- 
phets, of Evangelists, of Apostles, of ministers, by 
the teachings of conscience, more than all by the ar- 
resting voice of the Spirit of God, speaking to us 
through affliction, through sickness, through bereave- 
ment, we have been told where we shall find a Saviour, 
mighty and merciful—‘a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord’. Have we found Christ as truly as these 
shepherds found Him? 

(2) The shepherds obeyed the vision, and ‘they 
made known abroad the saying which had been told 
them concerning this child’, Far be it from them 
to keep back such an inestimable discovery. Every 
friend, every neighbour shall be told of it. In the 
same spirit as Philip (John 1. 45), of the woman of 
Samaria (John tv. 29), these shepherds sought out 
those dear to them. 'To one bowed with fear, to one 
oppressed grievously with a sense of sin, to some 
feeling after Christ, ‘if haply they might find Him, 
to some afraid to die, they would say: ‘Come with 
us to Bethlehem!’ ‘Unto us is born this day, in the 
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city of David, a Saviour, Who is Christ the Lord’— 
D. Moorz, Thoughts for Church Seasons. 


CHRISTMAS LESSONS . 
‘And the se, dn said unto them, Fear not ; for, behold, I bring 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
or unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.”—Louxzg 11. 10, rr. 
I. The Lesson of Reverence.—It seems to me that, 
if we come down to our ordinary lives, what we ought 
to feel when we approach the subject of the Incarna- 
tion in our inmost being, is reverence for the power 
of God. When we come to commemorate the great 
events of to-day, it seems to me that we are in danger 
on two sides. 

(a) This day may have become a day which 
18 a@ name, accepted just conventionally—a day 
which conveys to us no living meaning. 

(b) Another danger is this, that those who have 
realised, or are trying to realise, the meaning of to- 
day, are overwhelmed by the fulness of the thoughts 
which burst upon them. 

How time and business and the world blot out and 
wear out the impression of what is really meant by 
such mighty words as God, Jesus Christ, Redemption, 
Everlasting Life! In our everyday life, even when 
we are on our knees at our prayers, we forget the 
significance of those mighty terms. As we approach 
the subject of the Incarnation of the Son of God, let 
us learn in our inmost being the lesson of reverence. 

II. The Lesson of Purity.—We all know, when 
the Lord and Saviour came among us, amid what 
innocence, with what purity and innocence He came. 
All the sanctities of Heaven were embodied in human 
flesh. Is not this, I ask you, a spectacle to make you 
and me thoughtful, and consider our own experience 
of life and society? Let us turn to the Holy Child 
and His mother. Let us learn there the lesson of 
strength and manliness, for purity means manliness. 

III. The Lesson of Humility.—Can there be any 
such thing amongst you and me that can ee: 
for a moment with the abandonment of glory which 
Jesus abandoned? ‘Think of any humbling thought 
which may have come to our minds ; can any humble- 
ness compare with the circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God ? 

IV. The Lesson of Gladness and Joy.—Rejoice ! 
the Prince of Peace is come, whatever war may rage, 
whatever troubles may oppress the mind. He is God, 
and He says to-day, ‘Rejoice, because I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people’. 

Rererences.—II. 10, 11.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. 
p- 494. J.O. Dykes, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 161. 
D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, p. 21. IL 10-12, 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1026. 


THE CHILD JESUS 
(For Christmas Day) 


‘Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.’—LUKE 1, 11, 


I. We see in that manger our Saviour, nothin, 
else. ‘ Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, 
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a Saviour.’ Are we sure that that is what we want? 
The Jewish patriot will be disappointed. There will 
be no lead against Roman usurpation. The human 
disputant will be disappointed. ‘ He shall not starve 
nor cry, neither shall any man hear His voice in the 
streets.’ The intellectual Rabbi will be disappointed. 
He will be a teacher who will make strange demands 
on the intellect, advance paradoxes and proclaim a 
gospel which will be an offence to those who hear, a 
shame and a burden to those who preach. 

He will not be a militant reformer of abuses, while 
at the same time His teaching will make abuses cease 
to be possible. 

His mission is to save. This is His name, ‘Saviour’; 
this is His mission, ‘Salvation’. This is to be the 
burden of His life, His cry of victory, His achievement 
and crown—salvation. It has become a word so easy 
to say, so commonplace, so trite, that we hardly realise 
what it means. 

If, ‘ Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour.’ 

As we gaze in adoration into the manger-cradle, 
our thoughts as to salvation takea newshape. Here 
is no royal visit to earth of a king disguised, who visits 
his subjects without the usual insignia of royalty. 
Heathen mythology knew of such visits conceived too 
often in the interests of man’s lowest degradation and 
inspired thereby. Here is God entering into humanity 
by the usual entrance into life as One Who has de- 
termined to pass through its every stage, from help- 
less infancy to mature manhood. Stop to see the 
completeness of the Incarnation, Jesus Christ pauses 
at the threshold. He will not hurry by, He has to 
save child life as such, to dignify child life, to show 
its importance and to secure its protection ‘as the 
new wine is found in the cluster and one saith De- 
stroy it not, for a blessing is in it,’ so Christ in the 
fulness of His Redemptive Salvation lingers in child- 
hood. 

The Child Jesus! It is one of the most beautiful 
conceptions of Christmas, which for ever forbids us to 
hurry over and destroy that most blessed time in life’s 
development. Happy the man whom God has led on 
by easy stages through innocent childhood, through 
spotless youth, to vigorous age along the graduated 
path of Christian progress. Innocence is a power of 
which we know too little, but irresistible in its fearless 
strength. At this Christmas-time, full of the joy 
and laughter of happy children, let us pray with all 
our hearts that God may preserve the simplicity of 
our homes in all purity and holiness. For Jesus the 
Christmas-child still says to us, Whosoever shall re- 
ceive one such little child in My Name receiveth Me, 
and, whosoever receive Me, receiveth Him that sent 
Me. 

III. But as we ponder and pray at Bethlehem we 
read for ourselves the note of sacrifice. Here is no 
royal cradle, no cradle fitted even for a human being, 
but the feeding-place of animals in the stable of an 
inn. Itis the beginning of a life of which afterwards 
it was said that ‘the Son of man hath not where to 
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lay His head’. ‘The homeless Saviour is a note which 
we must not neglect at a festival of the home like 
Christmas. 

Here is an Infant born in discomfort, Who will live 
in much obloquy and die in pain. It is a sad spectacle 
of the position which a perfect life will hold in a fallen 
world. Men saw perfect goodness and they hated it; 
a life which reflected Heaven, and they would have 
none of it; a life of love and absolute benevolence, 
and they killed it. 

The late Bishop King, writing to a friend as to one 
who had opposed fim with doubts, says: ‘ Your friend 
says that he has studied and thought over the Bible and 
does not believe it. Now, giving him credit for having 
done this, I am not the least surprised that he does 
not believe it, unless he can add that he has done it— 
#.¢. put into practice all that he has read.’ ‘If any 
man do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.’ The little Infant of Bethlehem asks 
us to grow with Him and into Him, and bids us learn 
that at every stage we shall find that which corre- 
sponds with the manger, ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world’. 

IV. These are stern lessons, too stern for Christmas 
with its tenderness and joy. The little Infant in the 
manger means completeness in our Redemption, means 
a life of sacrifice, and yet, perhaps above all, an intense 
sympathy. 

It is for our sakes that He became poor. He took 
not on him the nature of angels, but He took on Him 
the seed of Abraham. Beyond the conception of 
Jesus the Saviour, far | the conception of Jesus 
the teacher, there stands out the conception of Jesus 
the friend. 

Jesus our friend keeps open house on Christmas 
Day. He calls all to Him—the sad, the sorrowful, 
the suffering ; above all; the sinner. There will be 
many happy gatherings to-day; there will be much 
real gladness, much forced mirth; but no Christmas 
Day will be happier than his who has found Christ, 
who has learned where to lay his sins and his sorrows, 
who has come to Christ as his judge and has left Him 
his friend—a friend that sticketh closer than a brother, 
Who has known his soul in adversities—W. C. E. 
Newsott, Church Times, Dec. 80, 1910. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BIRTH 
‘Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.’—Luxsz nm. 11, 
I, Curist was born to declare God. He declares God 
to us in His human life. 

II. Christ was born to die. The death of Christ 
stands in quite a peculiar relation to His life It is 
the purpose of it all 

III. Christ was born to be our Brother. 

IV. Christ was born that He may lift man te the 
Throne.—A. Macraren, 

Rergrences.—II. 11.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 572. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family 
Reading, p. 32. 
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THE SIGN: A BABE 


‘And this is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped 
in Sure clothes, and lying in a manger.’—LUKE U. 12 


Ir is to be frankly acknowledged that the first im- 
pression made on our minds is a sense of incongruity ; 
as if the humiliation—the cynic would say degradation 
—were too great to be credible. But on calmer and 
deeper thought it will become more and more ap- 
parent that if the Word were to be made flesh so as 
to dwell among us, it must be through the gate of 
helpless infancy that He enter; and that if He is to 
be the Friend of man, reaching down to the poorest 
and lowliest; it must be through the strait and 
narrow gate of poverty that He came into the world 
to bless it. On this great subject—for it is a great 
subject—a few thoughts, briefly and rapidly presented, 
are all we can hope to reach. 

I. Child-life is nearest heaven. According to out- 
ward appearance baby-life is at the bottom of the 
scale. But the measures of heaven, remember, are 
not measures of bigness ; and according to measures 
of heaven, child-life is not at the bottom of the scale 
of humanity, but close at the top. 

II. The sign is most appropriate, because it makes 
it evident that the Saviour of the world meets us at 
the extremity of our weakness and helplessness. Had 
the anointed Saviour entered the world miraculously 
as a full-grown man, suddenly springing into being 
like the fabled Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, or 
that other from the foam of the sea at Cythera— 
had this been the manner of His entrance, where 
would have been the Gospel for the children? And 
where would have been the Gospel for the poor? 
How could we ever have believed Him to be ‘ bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh’. 

III. The swaddling clothes and the manger were 
the sign of our Lord’s humiliation. They stood for 
the whole course of self-denial which marked that 
holy life throughout, until the cruel cross finished 
what the lowly manger had begun. Now this self- 
denegation was the special signature of heaven in the 
life of Jesus. Not His miracles. ‘These are not to 
be undervalued. But even in His mighty deeds it is 
not the marvel of them, but the love and mercy which 
find expression in them, to which the sacred historians 
specially turn their readers’ thoughts. The great 
revealing was the revealing of the Father's love. 
Now that love could not be really revealed to man 
apart from the humble, lowly life of which the manger 
birth was the fitting portal.—J. Monro Guson, 
A Strong City, p. 87. 

Rererences.—II, 12,—H. P. Liddon, University Sermons, 
p. 183. J. Adderley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 46. 
IL. 13.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon-Sketches for the Christian Year, 
p. 13. II. 13, 14.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, p. 24. 
F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Series), 
p- 99. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 37. 
C. Kingsley, The Goo? Mewe of God, p. 164. Bishop Bethell, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 86, 


THE ANGEL’S SONG 


‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.’—LukKE, Il. 14. 


The song consists of 
three parts: (1) The object of our Redemption— 


I. Listen to the angel song. 


‘glory to God in the highest’. (2) And they 

also of the result of Redemption—‘ on earth peace’. 
This was a new note in the song. (3) They gave the 
source of our Redemption—‘ goodwill toward men’. 

II. Has this song, then, ever been repeated, or 
was it just one solitary note in this world’s darkness 
and gloom? No, the angels always sing this song on 
Christmas Day. What, say you, 25 they keep Christ- 
mas Day in heaven? Aye, the angels always sing 
this song on Christmas Day, for every day is Christ- 
mas Day when Christ is born, not ina broken manger, 
but in a broken heart, and whensoever Jesus Christ 
is born again in any poor sinner’s soul, there is always 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth. And they sing this very song. You 
may bring glory to God, and the angel choir will sing 
once more, ‘Glory to God in the highest’. 

III. And so you, too, will catch something of the 
Father’s will ; and you, too, will seek to throw good- 
will upon this weary world ; and so you, too, will re- 
echo the song; you, too, as you go out into the 
world will seek to bring glory to God, you will answer 
your own prayers.—E. A. Sruart, The City Pulpit, 
vol. x. p. 137. 


THE CHIMES OF CHRISTMAS 
LUKE Il. 14. 
Tue song of the angels is an epitome of the 
Let us hearken to the three notes struck by the 
heavenly host. 

L Glory to God in the highest. The power, the 
wisdom, and the love of God are manifested in nature 
and in His Word, but the gift of His Son is the 
supreme revelation of the glory of His attributes. 

II. Peace on earth. Observe in detail: (1) Christ 
is driving slavery from the earth not by the sword or 
penal enactments, but by teaching the brotherhood 
of men. (2) Christ has elevated woman to her true 
dignity by proclaiming the equality of the sexes. (8) 
Christ has softened the horrors of war. Non-com- 
batants—women and children—are not now massacred 
by the conquerors in ‘ civilized ’ countries. 

III. Goodwill toward men. The Gospel is demo- 
cratic from beginning to end. All minor distinctions 
of age, and sex, and wealth, and race are lost in 
Christianity, or regarded as mere accidents. Celsus, 
one of the earliestantagonists of the Gospel, repudiated 
it because it made no social or political distinctions 
among men. Thank God, His love encircles us all, 
for He ‘will have all men to be saved, and to come 

_unto the knowledge of the truth’ !—W. Wakxinsaaw, 
The Preacher's Magazine, vol. vt p. 558, 


THE MESSAGE OF THE ANGEL 


LUKE Il. 14. 


I. Tue birth of Christ is the entrance and abiding of 
the Divine love among men, 
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II. The birth of Christ is the beginning of peace 
on earth. How? By giving a new power to human- 
ity which (1) subdues self ; (2) is hostile to all violence ; 
(8) makes all men brethren by reason of His man- 
hood. | 

Ill. The birth of Christ is the cause of the angels’ 
praise.—A. MactarEn. 


‘Peace among men in whom He is well pleased.’—Luxz 1. 14. 
Becket, says Froude, towards the end ‘ was probably 


_ weary of the strife, and may have felt that he would 


serve his cause more effectually by death than by life. 
On Christmas Day he preached in the cathedral on 
the text, Peace to-men of goodwill. ‘There was no 
peace, he said, except to men of goodwill.’ 


Surety, glory to God in the highest, and on earth 

peace, goodwill toward men are words which as 

ce belong more to prophecy than to history.— 
‘Leop CaMPBELL. 


Compare the opening lines of Coleridge’s poem, 
Religious Musings, and Longfellow’s poem on this 
text entitled Christmas Bells. 

Darwi, in one of his letters, observes, ‘I always 
think the most perfect description of happiness that 
words can give, is Peace on earth, goodwill to men’. 


Heke professed alwayes to love and seeke Peace: and 
it was his usuall Preface in his Treaties, that when 
Christ came into the world, Peace was sung, and 
when Hee went out of the world, Peace was be- 
queathed.—Bacon’s Henry VII. 


‘ Peace on earth.’—LukE 1. 14. 
Ona house near Durham there is a Latin inscription 
to the effect that it was built ‘in the year 1697 of 
the peace of the Gospel, and in the first year of the 
Peace of Ryswick’. The latter is almost forgotten 


now, but, as Macaulay points out, it was considered 


most vital and permanent at the time; trade revived, 
the army was to be disbanded, and a happier age in- 
augurated. All in vain. The treaty proved ere 
long an idle basis of peace. For only the peace of the 
Gospel abides. 

Rererences.—II. 14.—F. W. Farrar, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 1. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas to 
Epiphany, p. 87. R. Brewin, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 
556. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 168. J.C. M. Bellew, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 273. G. B. F. Hollock, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1x. p. 396. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 113. 


‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem,’—Luxg nm, 15. 
I. Ler wus; then that tells us that there are others 
who will not. A merry Christmas is not of necessity a 
happy Christmas. 

II. What is going to Bethlehem? Ah me, what a joy 
it would be—would it not ?—if we could to-morrow be 
carried away to that real Bethlehem, see the church 
that stands over what was once the manger, see where 
the angel appeared, see where the shepherds wor- 
shipped! But remember what He, who cannot lie, 
Himself said, ‘ Blessed are they who have not seen, and 
yet have believed ’. 


III. We can goin thought. Wecansee that poor 
little Baby, the very and eternal God, laid in a manger, 
while yet sitting on the Throne of the Father. We 
can see what kind of courtiers He had, the ox and the 
ass, as it is written: ‘The ox knoweth his owner and 
the ass his master’s crib’. 

IV. Let us now go (good advice of the shepherds 
to you not to put it off) even unto Bethlehem, the 
‘even’ showing that it is not an easy thing. Easy! 
it is the hardest thing, the one thing of your lives; 
it is the thing in which that better life begins.— 
J. M. Neatz, Sermons to Children, p. 45. 


‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem.’—Luxg u. 15. 


Tus is a world of changes and chances. Very well ; but 
He that was born in Bethlehem came into that world ; 
came to be subject to them, came to overcome them. 

This is a world of sorrow. Very well; but He that 
was born in Bethlehem came into that world to bear 
it, to be the Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
to raise us up to the pleasures that are at His right 
hand for evermore. 

This is a world of poverty ; but Bethlehem is by in- 
terpretation the House of Bread, and He was born 
there who not only gives Himself as the living Bread 
to us, but who has promised that if we seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, He will answer 
all other questions for us—what we shall eat, or what 
we shall drink, or wherewithal we shall be clothed— 
better than we could answer them for ourselves. This 
is a world of unsatisfied desires, but in Bethlehem was 
the spring for which David thirsted, saying, ‘O that 
one would give me to drink of the well of Bethlehem 
which is by the gate’; that spring to reach which the 
three mighty men burst through the host of the 
Philistines at the jeopardy of their lives. And so in 
Bethlehem, the Fountain, as the prophet says, is 
opened for sin and for uncleanness, the Fountain of 
whose waters, if a man drinketh, he shall never thirst 
again.—J. M. Neate, Sermons in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol 1. p. 55. 


GO UNTO BETHLEHEM 


‘And it came to pass, as the anuels were gone away from 
them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let 
us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which 
is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto 
us.’—LUKE II. 15. 


Tue shepherds give us an example of Christian decision. 
They went at once. Faith outruns calculation. The 
path might be dark and steep and rugged, the way 
might be long, but the shepherds thought only of the 
Divine impulse and of the Divineend. And for us, all 
this is a living parable. The words of the shepherds 
will come, if we give heed to them, as a trial for our- 
selves. ; 

I.‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem’ that we 
may find Christ. ‘The words are still as they were of 
old time a profession of faith. Christ does not show 
Himself in the place where we should have been im- 
clined to look for Him ; He does not show Himeelf in 
the guise in which we should have been most ready to 


acknowledge Him. 
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IL So ‘ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem,’ that 
we may serve Christ. ‘The words are not only a pro- 
fession of faith, they are also a profession of devotion. 
He who has found Christ will not rest till he has done 
something for Him. 

III. ‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem’ that we 
may carry thence the thought of Christ to our pleasure 
cat to our work. The words, which are, as we have 
seen, first a profession of faith, and then a profession 
of devotion, are also a profession of hope. Ifwe have 
found Christ in His lowly resting-place, if we have 
served Him in the person of one whom He came to raise 
and cheer and save, we shall have learnt the secret of 
a noble and a happy life.—Bisnor Westcorr, Village 
Sermons, p. 40. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO BETHLEHEM 

‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which 

is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto 

us.’—LUKE II. 15. 
Breruienem, or ‘The House of Bread,’ was a small 
village six miles south of Jerusalem, on the way to 
Hebron. It never was a place of much importance. 
Micah calls it ‘the least among the thousands of 
Judah’. Itis not mentioned in any of the catalogues 
of Judah’s cities. Yet to the student of the Bible 
its interest is surpassingly great. In the district of 
. Bethlehem lay the fields of Boaz in which Ruth 
gleaned. Here the son of Obed was born. David 
was anointed in Bethlehem. Best of all, in Bethlehem 
was Christ revealed. It was not without significance 
that Bethlehem, ‘The House of Bread,’ should be the 
birthplace of Him who had come down from heaven 
to be the Bread of Life for men. 

On this the second Sunday after Christmas, while 
the angel’s message is still ringing in our ears, let us 
imitate the pious shepherds and ‘ Now go even unto 
Bethlehem,’ in thought, ‘And see this thing which 
has come to pass, which the Lord hath made known 
unto us’. 

And Whom there shall we see ? 

I. A Virgin’s Child.—We are not to suppose that 
this was discovered to the shepherds, although it 
clearly was one of those things which Mary herself 
pondered in her heart. In this respect we occupy a 
vantage-ground above the shepherds. The Gospel 
records enable us to see that in the thing which had 
come to pass in Bethlehem, was fulfilled the ancient 
prophecy of Isaiah vm 14, ‘Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son’. 

II. The Messiah of Israel.—From the commence- 
ment of her history Israel had been taught to link 
her destiny with the future. Her true position and 
power as a nation were to be realised when Abraham’s 
seed should be born, when the prophet like unto 
Moses should be revealed, when the Greater High 
Priest of whom Aaron was a type should stand and 
minister in her midst at God’s altar, when David's 
Son should sit upon His father’s throne. 

{lI. The Saviour of the World.—It is unmistak- 
able that Christ is represented in the Word of God 
as holding peculiar relations towards believers as 
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their Saviour; but it is just as. Palpebls that all 


through the Gospel He is held up and set forth as a 
Saviour for mankind, sinners as such—‘ able to save 
to the uttermost all them that come unto God 
through Him’. It is possible to preach either of 
these doctrines in such a way as to exclude the other. 
He best succeeds in exhibiting the truth as it is in 
Jesus who preaches both with equal clearness and 
fulness. 

IV. The Son of God.—Bethlehem’s wonder cul- 
minated in this, that Mary’s Child, and Israel’s 
Messiah, and the world’s Saviour, was also God’s son. 
The Son of God became incarnate, that He might 
reveal the Father, that He might exemplify human 
virtue, that He might take away our sins, and t 
He might be able thereby to make us partakers of 
His own Divine nature. 


‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem.’—Luxe um. 15. 
Wuew Paula, the friend of Jerome, came on her 
pilgrimage from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, she said 
to the saintly companions who were kneeling beside 
her: ‘I swear to you, that with the eye of faith I 
see the Divine Infant, wrapped in His swaddling 
clothes. I hear my Lord crying in His cradle. I see 
the Magi adoring the star shining from above; the 
Virgin Mother; the careful nursing father; the 
shepherds coming by night to see the Word which 
was made Flesh; the slaughtered children; raging 
Herod ; Joseph and Mary fleeing into Egypt.’ And 
with mingled tears and joy, she said: ‘Hail Bethle- 
hem, House of Bread, where was born the true Bread, 
which came down from Heaven. Hail, Ephrata— 
the fertile—whose fruit is God,’ All the prophetic 
passages of Scripture came into her memory, she 
quoted them in Latin, in Greek, in Hebrew, as they 
occurred to her, and her pious companions taxed their 
memories with her, ‘And have I, a miserable sinner,’ 
she cried at last, ‘been accounted worthy to kiss the 
cradle where my Saviour uttered His first cry? Have 
I been accounted worthy to offer my prayers in this 
cave where the Virgin Mother brought forth my 
Lord? Here be my rest, for it is the country of my 
Lord! Here will I dwell, since my Saviour chose it,’ 
and turning to Eustochium [her daughter], she added, 
‘and my seed shall serve Him’.—E. L. Currs, Saint 
Jerome, p. 125. 

Rererences.—II. 15.—E. C. Chorley, Preacher’s Magasine, 
vol. v. p. 554. R. G. Soans, Sermons for the Young, p. 187. 
C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 187. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas 
to Epiphany, p. 108. J, Aspinall, Parish Sermons (1st Series), 
p. 37. Hapository Sermons on the New Testament, p. 65. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2915. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. i. p. 391. Il. 16.—E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy 
and Laity, p. 55. A. M. Mackay, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lx. p. 823. W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 130. A, 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 47. TL 
17-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 666. II. 18-19.—J. 
Keble, Sermons for Christmas to Epiphany, p. 258. II. 19.— 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 6. J. Keble, Sermone 
for Christmas to Epiphany, p. 118. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. i. p. 405. II. 20.—H. Elvet Lewis, Sermons by Welshmen, 
p- 193. 
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SUFFERING WITH CHRIST 
(Feast of the Circumcision) 


*And when eight days were accomplished for the circumcising 

of the Child, His name was called Jesus.’—Luxe n. 21. 
Sussecr: New Year's Day anv THE CIRCUMCISION. 
I. History of the Festival.—In the primitive 
Church the Feast of the Circumcision, though rank- 
ing as a festival, was observed rather as a fast, 
and for this reason. The heathen festival of the 
Saturnalia, which began in the middle of December, 
was continued till the beginning of January, and 
accompanied by every kind of riot, disorder, and 
debauchery. There was a great danger of the newly 
baptized Christians going back to their old habits 
at this season, and so the Fathers of the Church 
were never tired of denouncing the evils of the 
Saturnalia, and the Church directed that the first 
of January should be observed as a day of fasting 
and humiliation for the sins of the heathen. S. 
Chrysostom, in one of his sermons, denounces the 
season as the devil’s festival. 

At first the festival of the Circumcision was known 
as the Octave of the Nativity: later it was observed 
under its present name, or in some places as the 
Festival of the Name of Jesus. The actual date 
when the Feast of the Circumcision became univers- 
ally observed throughout the Church is doubtful, but 
in England it was settled by the Synod of Oxford 
in the year 1222 under the presidency of Stephen 
Langton. 

Il. The Church and the World.—Jesus was sin- 
less, yet He fulfilled the obligations of the two 
Covenants: He was circumcised as a Jew, because 
He came to save the Jews; He was baptised into the 
wider brotherhood of the Christian Church, because 
He came to save all men, Jew and Gentile. At the 
very season when the heathen world was observing 
its impure rites, Jesus, Who was manifested to de- 
stroy the works of the devil, consecrates the season 
by His blood-shedding which the world had stained 
with its wickedness. 

Ill. Our Sacrifice.x—For us there is a sacrifice, 
a@ circumcision, inward and spiritual. We must begin 
a new lease of life with an offering. We must present 
ourselves, our souls and bodies, a sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God. Many people’s Christianity is 
merely a masquerade, because they are unwilling 
to give up anything for Christ’s sake, to crucify the 
flesh with its sinful lusts and affections.—H. J. 
Wimor-Buxron, Notes of Sermons for the Year, 
p. 51. 

Rererences.—II. 21.—H. R. Gamble, The Ten Virgins, 
p. 35. H.S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 8. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 240. II. 22.—H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Year, p. 107. 
A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian 
Year, pt. i. p. 76. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ Days, 
p. 146. W. M. Sinclair, Christ and our Times, p. 219. J. 
Ewan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 92. II. 25.— 
A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii, p. 40. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 659. Expositor (6th Series), 


VOL, H, 


vol. xii. p. 425. II. 27.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
for Saints’ Days, p. 69. II. 28.—W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of 
Jesus, p. 16. H. 8S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliii. p. 20. Il. 28-30.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide 
Teaching, p. 63. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxiv. No. 1417. 


‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart.’—Luxx n, 29, 
In Mr. Carus’ account of the death of Charles Simeon, 
which J. M. Neale quotes in one of his letters, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs ; ‘ He employed himself in givin 
away sundry little presents, such as his old teaaad 
cane, and so forth; and then he said, “'There’s one 
bottle of wine, a very precious wine, the Lachryma 
Christi, in my bin; bring that to me and raise me 
up. Now may God’s mercy continue to me the same 
firm trust as I now have in the tears Christ shed for me 
(referring to the Lachryma Christi), I want nothing 
more. I can only use the language of my namesake, 
Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart according 
to Thy Word.”’ 


‘Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.’-—Luxe 11, 29. 


In one of his letters F. W. Robertson of Brighton 
observes that ‘it would shed a kind of setting light 
and glory upon the death-beds of those whose aspira- 
tions have been high, and whose work is done in this 
world, if, as they go out of it, they could see some 
such hope for the race coming in—as at the dawn of 
a former salvation, hearts old and worn with hopeless 
expectation cried, “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy ser- 


vant depart in peace ”.’ 


Wuar limits to the glory and happiness of our 
native land, if the Creator should in His mercy have 
placed in the heart of this royal woman the rudiments 
of wisdom and mercy ; and if, giving them time to 
expand, and to bless our children’s children with her 
goodness, He should grant to her a long sojourning 
upon earth, and leave her to reign over us till she is 
well stricken in years?. What glory! what happi- 
ness! what joy! what bounty of God! I of course 
can only expect to see the beginning of such a splendid 
period ; but when I do see it, I shall exclaim with 
the pious Simeon, Lord, now lettest Thow Thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.—Sypney Smrru’s Sermon at St. Paul’s on 
the accession of Queen Victoria. 


Descrisme their last talk at Ostia, Augustine re- 
lates how ‘on that day, as we spoke of such matters, 
in converse which made the world with all its joys 
grow cheap to us, my mother said, “My son, I have 
no further joy in life. What I do here, and why I 
remain here, I know not, now that the hope of this 
world has gone. One thing alone made me long to 
abide here for a little while, the desire to see thee a 
Catholic Christian ere I died. God hath granted me 
this more abundantly, in that I now see thee a servant 
of His, despising earthly bliss. What do I here?”’ 

Rererenors.—II. 29.—P. M‘Adam Muir, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 92. II. 29, 30.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 25. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 
1014, and vol. xxxix. No. 2293. A. Maclaren, Ezpositions of 
Holy Soripture—St. Luke, p. 55. 1. 29-82.—J.C. M. Bellew, 
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Sermons, vol. iii. p.16. II. 32.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. 
iii. p. 113. E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 
65. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 826. II. 83.—A. M. 
Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 40. 


THE DESTINY OF THE HOLY CHILD 
‘This child is set for the fall and rising again of many in 
Israel.’—LukKE 11. 34. 

Smmxon’s words were not suggested by anything in 
the Child. The old man’s eyes were dim with age, 
but God gave him to see what the keenest human 
scrutiny could not have discovered—the destiny of 
the Child. We look upon the Child lying in His 
mother’s arms, presented before God in the Temple, 
and we ask, What shall be His work, His place 
amongst men? And we get for answer, He shall rule 
the destinies of men, prosperously or adversely, ac- 
cording as they act towards Himself; he shall stir to 
the fiercest the passions of men against Himself ; 
He shall test and declare the real characters of men. 

I. To Rule the Destinies of Men.—‘ The Child is 
set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel.’ 
The expression is somewhat figurative. It suggests 
to our minds a stone or step in a man’s pathway, 
which becomes to him, according as he treats it, 
either a stumbling-block over which he falls, or a 
means of elevation by which he rises to a higher 
plane ; and so placed before him that the man can- 
not avoid it. We see this destiny fulfilled— 

1. During our Lord’s earthly lifetime. 

2. In the history of nations. 

$. In the souls and lives of men to-day. 
not separate ourselves from Christ. 

II. To Stir the Passions of Men against Himself. 
—‘A sign that shall be spoken against.’ Given the 
fact beforehand that the Son of God was to appear 
in the world, and under the conditions of human 
nature and human life manifest Divine truth, and 
purity, and love, and our conclusion would be that 
He would speedily win for Himself the affection and 
service of all. Instead of this He excited the utmost 
malice and fury. 

1, He exposed the moral hideousness of hwman 
nature. 

2. He demolished the false hopes and deceptions 
tn which men were living. 

3. He offered Himself as a Saviour under an 
aspect incredible and offensive—He demanded an 
utter renunciation of human righteousness; He asked 
them to give their whole confidence to One who 
should die in weakness and agony upon the shameful 
tree. 

Ill. To Test and Declare the True Characters of 
Men.—‘That the thoughts of many hearts may be 
revealed,’ 

1. /t1s His destiny often to force into activity 
the evil that is in men’s hearts.—His influence is 
like that of the sun’s rays upon the soul, by which 
the seeds ripen and reveal themselves according to 
their own nature. We should never have known 
that the Pharisees and Scribes were so bad had not 
Christ appeared to them, 


We can- 


2. He supplies the only sure and sufficient test 
of human character,— Faith in Christ is a test of 
the moral drift of our whole being.” To know what 
is in a man, put Christ before him. We know our- 
raidic by ascertaining our real disposition towards 

rist, 


Rererenoxs.—II. 34.—A. Connell, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lviii. p. 5. 8. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for Saints’ 
Days, p. 16. G. W. Kitchin, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlv. p. 102. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 907. 


WHAT IS CHRIST TO US? 

‘ Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel; and for a sign which shall be spoken against ; 
yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also, that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed,’—Luxe 1. 
34 and 35. 

I. Curisr compels men to a decision. 

II. Christ discovers men. Men may be in ignorance 
of themselves until He comes to them. 

III. Christ is the occasion of a fall. Christ must be 
one of two things. Neutrality is impossible. He is 
something to us all, 

IV. Christ raises men, He raises by faith, He 
raises to heaven.—A. Mactaren. 

Rererences.—II. 35.—A. M. Fairbairn, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vel. xlviii. p. 40. J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Pas- 
ston-tide, p. 897. 8. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year 
(2nd Series), vol. i. p. 41. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
393. II. 39, 40.—R. Harris Lloyd, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xix. p. 127. II. 40.—A. P. Stanley, Sermons for Children, p. 1. 
R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 96. §. Baring-Gould, Vil- 
lage Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 234. F. W. 
Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 60. W.G. Rutherford, 
The Key of Knowledge, p. 191. - Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 377. II. 40-52.—Jbid. vol. iy. p. 392. II. 41.—R, W. 
Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p.'87. Expositor (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 29. II. 41-43.—H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. li. p. 49. 


‘When he was twelve years old.’—Luxz 1. 42 £ 


In his Life of Henri Perreyve, Gratry remarks: ‘If 
these pages concerning Henri’s mental history come 
into the hands of a child of twelve years old, that 
child, I say, may understand them. He can under- 
stand that the first of all teachers is God, that God 
who dwells in the depth of each heart. . . . He can 
understand that all sin estranges us from God, from 
real work, from all beauty. .. . Of a truth, it is at 
twelve—the age when the child Jesus was found 
among the doctors, hearing them and astounding 
them with His questions—that these things are com- 
prehensible ; at forty they often cease tobe so. Henri 
Perreyve did understand them at twelve.’ Gratry 
then quotes from Perreyve’s will the words : ‘God, to 
whom I had the blessing of dedicating myself at the 
age of twelve’; and the following passage from his 
Discowrs sur Histoire de France: ‘Do you re- 
member the time when you were twelve? To many 
that is the most important moment of life; a time of 
angelic purity. The mind is no longer dormant ; it 
is able to see and understand ; it sees that God is 
good, and that to serve Him is to reign with Him, 
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Yes, at that age, men believe in heaven ; they are 
alive to the beauty of heavenly things ; they still 
know how to kneel down.’ 

Rererences.—II. 43.—J. Eames, Sermons to Boys and 
Girls, p. 47. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious 
House, vol. ii. p. 523. II. 44.—C. H. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxix. No. 1724. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 215. II. 
44-46,—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2611. 


‘They found Him asking questions.’—LukKE 11. 46. 


Ir is observed—so far as inquiry is able to look back 
at this distance of time—that at his being a school- 
boy he was an early questionist, quietly inquisitive 
‘why this was, and that was not, to be remembered ? 
Why this was granted, and that denied?’ This being 
mixed with a remarkable modesty, and a sweet serene 
uietness of nature, and with them a quick apprehen- 
sion of many perplexed parts of learning, imposed 
then on him’as a scholar, made his master and others 
to believe him to have an inward, blessed, divine light, 
and therefore to consider him to be a little wonder. 
For in that, children were less pregnant, less confident 
and more malleable, than in this wiser but not better 
aoe Watton, The Life of Mr. Richard 
ooker. 

Rererences.—IlI. 46.—W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 
39. H. 8S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xly, p. 49. 
Il. 46, 47.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 91. II. 47.— 
H. H. Almond, Sermons by a Lay Head Master, p. 113. II. 48. 
—H. 8. Holland, Old and New, p. 43. IL. 48, 49.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1666. 


THE FATHER’S BUSINESS 
*Wist ye not that I must be about My Father's business.’— 
LUKE Il. 49. 

Tsrese are the first recorded words of the Saviour, 
and they are His own explanation of the surprise and 
saan which He had caused where we should have 
east expected it—to His parents. ‘Son, why hast 
Thou thus dealt with us? Behold, Thy father and I 
have sought Thee sorrowing, and He said unto them, 
How is it that ye sought Me? Wist ye not that I 
must be about My Father’s business?’ 

L As they are His first recorded words, so we might 
expect that they would have a reference to the be- 
ginnings of all lives. Humanity is progressive under 
the perfecting hand of the Creator; there is growth 
and progress, but progress implies movement, and for 
the finite implies separation, leaving, parting—we go 
forward and we leave what is behind. This is a con- 
dition of the progress of society. Every new inven- 
tion is a surprise and a disappointment—a surprise 
and joy to the inventor, and a disappointment and loss 
to those whose previous discoveries have been eclipsed. 
When we push the limit line of science forward, we 
enable others to go further than we have gone. It 
is the fate of successful statesmen to see their own 
most cherished measures, towards which they have 
striven as to a place of rest, regarded by their younger 
companions in the State as but halting-places for a 
new departure. In all these natural spheres of life 
a certain degree of surprise and disappointment is 
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implied, and so the text finds a constant application: 
‘Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s busi- 
ness ?’ 

II. And if we bring these words into the higher 
sphere of morals and religion, then they come home 
to us with a sharper meaning. ‘They apply to almost 
every family just when it seems to have regained the 
happiness which, after the Fall in Paradise, was lost. 
Just when the family circle seems complete, and 
parents begin to enjoy the presence of their children, 
then the voice of duty calls first one and then another, 
and, in spite of all the natural ties of filial and 
brotherly love, the family circle must be broken and 
the home left, and the words of the text are heard 
even in the Christian family, not without some sense 
of pain and disappointment. ‘ Wist ye not that I, 
too, must be about My Father’s business ?’ 

Ill. But the words have yet a sharper meaning 
when we consider them in relation to religion. In 
the present confusion of Christianity, in different ways 
and degrees, children often find themselves unable to 
continue satisfied with the teaching of their parents. 
For a time, no doubt, obedience is the best rule for 
the young, but, as years increase, and the moral and 
intellectual faculties increase, and the gift of faith 
increases too, the child, though baptized, and thus 
incorporated into the Body of Christ’s Church, sees 
with increasing clearness the risk of living on outside 
the fullest sphere of God’s covenanted grace. 

‘He must be about His Father’s business,’ and His 
Father’s Will is that all men should be saved. He 
came to offer Himself a ransom for all, and He has 
given to us the ministry of Reconciliation. ‘The Cross 
was the instrument of union. We, too, must learn 
something of the power of suffering, and learn in 
suffering not to fear but to hope. The lesson is 
no new one—men and women with broken hearts 
have lived on and worked wonders with Christ.— 
Bisnorp Edwarp Kine, The Love and Wisdom of 
God, p. 266. 


THE FATHER’S BUSINESS 


‘ Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s business ?’— 
LUKE II. 49. 


Ar this season of the Christian year, when we are 
thinking of the great mystery of the Incarnation and 
all that comes from it, we may consider how our Lord’s 
trust in the Father in His work was manifested. We 
remember the dependence of the Son upon the Father 
throughout the whole of His visible incarnate life here 
on earth ; and perhaps in no way is this dependence 
manifested better, or is it more apparent, than in the 
work that He came to do. It was the Father’s work 
and not His own work that He was clearly engaged 
in. Passage after passage of Scripture-can be cited 
to show our Blessed Lord’s unfailing trust in the 
Father in work. He knew He was engaged in God’s 
work, and He desired nothing but that it should 
be done in God’s way, at God’s time, and to God’s 

lory. 
. I. Work a Condition of Life.—The lessons to be 
drawn from this are sufficiently obvious, Work isa 
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condition of life. It is in itself one of its most en- 
nobling conditions, raising us as it does into closest 
union with God, Who is ever still and yet ever active. 
To each comes the Lord’s command, ‘Go, work to- 
day in My vineyard,’ however varied the work may 





Il. The Work that God has given us.—The first 
thing we must be absolutely sure about is that our 
work is the work God has sent us into the world 
to do. There are occupations which clearly are the 
Father’s work, because those engaged in them are 
producing in some form or other that which is 
necessary for His children’s happiness and His chil- 
dren’s upkeep. 

Ill. To be Done in the Father’s Way.—Then, 
not only must we be sure that the work we are doing 
is the Father’s work, but we must be trying to doit in 
the Father’s way, as did our Lord in obedience to His 
will, with diligence and sustained effort. 

IV. Work with Disinterestedness.—If only on 
each morning as we go to our various works we would 
realize that we are bent upon the Father’s work, that we 
have to do it in His way and for His glory, how much 
will the example of even one among us be able to do 
towards the purifying of what, I fear, is a very trough 
of iniquity. 

V. Work for Eternity.—And, finally, our work 

- must be done at God’s own time. We need far more 
patience, even the patience which our Blessed Lord 
possessed, ‘ Whether ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God, and so all 
undeserved,—ay, maybe, almost unexpectedly, for 
Scripture tells us the Great Day will be full of 
surprises—the joyful welcome shall hereafter fall upon 
our ears, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord’. 


THE FIRST WORDS OF THE CHILDHOOD 


‘And He said unto them, How is it that ye sought Me? wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?’— 
LUKE I, 49. 

Wuar a perfume these words exhale! They are a 

perfect motto for the most devoted, self-denying, 

active, trusting, childlike life which the world has 
ever seen, And what a motto they provide for our 
own lives ! 

I. Notice, in the first place, His keen perception 
of His relationship to God. Mary had spoken of 
‘thy father and I,’ but He looked past Joseph to 
His Father in heaven. No doubt He meant to draw 
her attention to the relation of His humanity to God 
Himself, No doubt He could use the words My 
Father in a sense very different to that in which we 
can use them. But still Jesus Christ has taught us 
when we pray to say Father, And have we perceived 
that God is our Father? This is the first thing 
which we want to perceive, which the Child Jesus 
perceived, and which we must perceive. Whata peace 
this would give to you! It would make work so 
different to you! And then prayer would be so 
different ! 
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II. He perceived not only the fact of sonship, but 
He saw also that sonship implied service. ‘Wist ye 
not that I must be about My Father’s business?’ 
I must, because it is My Father's business. ‘The busy 
Father cannot have an idle child. ‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 

III. He saw that service needed preparation. He 
was only twelve years of age, but He was now pre- 
paring Himself for His life’s work. Sometimes I 
hear parents say—nay, sometimes one is inclined to 
say it oneself—‘I wish the children would always 
remain young’. Ah, but they do not always remain 
young. ‘They grow, and as they grow they must be 
trained, for they must take their place in the great 
Father's world, and do the great Father’s work. It 
is a solemn trust committal to us parents that our 
children must be about the Father’s work, and we 
must prepare them while they are young. 

IV. He saw that the right kind of training that 
a child needed was a deeper knowledge of God and 
of His ways, 

A eid: then there was one thing else that Christ 
saw. According to our Revised Version His words 
are translated thus:  ‘ How is it that ye sought Me? 
wist ye not that I must be in My Father’s house?’ 
He saw that sonship implies society. Now, Christian, 
if the world seeks for you, where eae it find you? 

VI. I think there is, perhaps, one other thing 
which the words show us upon the heart of Christ. It 
is curious that the Greek has no noun. It is simply 
this: ‘ Wist ye not that I must be in My Father's?’ 
and several commentators have suggested that perhaps 
what was in the mind of Christ was this: ‘How is 
it that ye sought Me? wist ye not that I must be 
in My Father’s hands, in My Father's keeping? No 
harm will come to Me. How is it then that ye sought 
Me so sorrowfully? Surely ye can trust Me with 
My Father!’ Hesaw that sonship guaranteed safety. 
—E. A. Sruart, The Divine Presence and Other 
Sermons, vol. vz p. 177. 


MY FATHER’S BUSINESS 
LUKE II, 49. 


Turse are the first recorded words of the Redeemer 
on earth, and He was twelve years old when He 
uttered them. In these words we have the keynote 
to the whole future life of our Lord both on earth 
and in heaven. The entire-purpose of our Lord’s 
Incarnation is summed up in the three words— My 
Father's business’, 

I. In His first words Jesus claims Divine Paternity 
and for Himself Divine Sonship. Christ’s first saying 
was not a moral precept, but a solemn declaration 
concerning His relation to God. He breaks forth on 
the world at the age of twelve and claims to be the 
Son of the Eternal Father. Was it now that the 
consciousness of this great fact dawned upon Him, 
or was it present with Him during the whole of His 
early childhood in Nazareth? The confident calm- 
ness with which He utters it suggests that He was 
previously conscious of the relationship, 
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IL His Divine Mission. ‘My Father’s business.’ 
What is this business? In one word it is Redemp- 
tton, to bring lost humanity into a salvable condition: 
to Nae for the restoration of purity, blessedness, 
and immortality to men who have forfeited all by 
transgression ; to save from sin, its power, pollution, 
and ties all who apply to God for mercy. 

III. Christ’s complete self-surrender. His absolute 


devotion to this great business of redeeming the lost 
race is expr and emphasised in this word— 
*Must’. But why ‘must’? (1) Because of the 


covenant He made of old with the Father. (2) He 
must because no other being in earth or heaven could 
do the business. (3) ‘I must’ or men must perish 
Bates the curse of sin.—Ricuazp Rosggrs, My Jewels, 
p. 126, 
*Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s business ?’ 
—LuKE 1. 49. 
Tuenx is a period when earnest spirits become dis- 
ed to contrast the grandeur of their new ideal 
with the littleness of all that is actual; and to look 
with a sublimated feeling, which in harsher natures 
passes into contempt, on pursuits and relations once 
sufficient for the heart’s reverence. At such a crisis 
it was that Jesus gave the answer to His parents ; 
when His piety first broke into original and self-lumin- 
ous power, and not only took the centre of His system, 
but threatened to put out those minor and depen- 
dent lights which, when their place is truly understood, 
al no less heavenly. He spake in the entranced 
and exclusive spirit of young devotion.—Maxrrmnav, 


Tue mother’s love is at first an absorbing delight, 
blunting all other sensibilities ; it is an expansion of 
the animal existence ; it enlarges the imagined range 
for self to move in: but in after years it can only 
continue to be joy on the same terms as other long- 
lived love—that is, by much suppression of self, and 
power of living in the experience of another.—Gxorcr 

Eusor, Felix Holt, 1 
Rererences.—II, 49.—J. A. Best, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol, xlv. p. 147. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 64. C. S, Horne, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 292. F. St. John Corbett, The 
Preacher's Year, p. 22. R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 418. C.H. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 122, 
A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 193. C. J. Ridgeway, 
The King and His Kingdom, p. 60. T. Mardy Rees, The 
British Congregationalist, 3rd Sept. 1908, p. 208. Hzpositor 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 390. Ibid. vol, iv. p. 124; vol. 
r) 


vii. p. 113; vol. viii, p. 123.° A. Maclaren, Hapositions of 


Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 62. 


NEGLECT OF PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 
*He went down with them, and came to Nazareth; and was 
subject unto them.’—Luxg um. 51, 

L. Ir is distinctly one of the complaints of the present 
day that a very large number of parents, both in the 
upper and the eee. classes, do not attend to the moral 
training of their families. In fashionable life it is 
quite common for children to be handed over to 
nurses and governesses, and to see little of their 
fathers and mothers. ‘The old custom of reading the 
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Bible every morning with the souls whom God has 
given them is in such circles, of course, extinct; the 
very idea would be received with derision. Nor are 
Sten ey faults ST esiie ideas trained. 
And this neglect is certain ne 

steps which the law has Specie cacdern haart 
the protection of children in so vast and complicated 
a social system as oura, Our lawgivers in insisting 
that children shall be well brought up and have a 
fair start in life, have rather led to the impression 
that the duties of the father have been undertaken 
by the State. ‘ What will parents be able to say to 
God at the Day of Judgment for their neglect of 
their children the matter of instruction and 
are ee or restraint from evil?’ wrote the great 
Archbishop Tillotson in the seventeenth century, and 
we cannot help feeling that such a question brings 
with it in these days even an increased sense of shame 
and regret. ‘The mother holds the key of the soul, 
and she it is who stamps the coin of character, and 
makes the being who would be a savage but for her 

tle care a Christian man. There is no limit 
to what a mother can do for her children. But the 
father’s influence comes only next to the mother’s. 
There should be a mutual understanding between 
father and son from the very first, never to be broken. 
Let a nt make a companion of his child, talk 
with him familiarly, put to him questions, answer 
his inquiries, communicate facts, the result of his 
own reading, observation, or experience, awaken his 
wholesome curiosity—and all this in an easy playful 
way, without seeming to be doing a task, and he 
himself will be astonished at the progress made. 

III. But again, the neglectful parents cannot have 
the slightest idea of what an incalculable pleasure 
they are depriving themselves by taking no interest 
in the development of the minds of their children. 
As soon as the intelligence begins to dawn, the act 
of impressing it becomes most fascinating, a delight. 


—W. M. Smcrarr, Difficulties of Our Day, p. 73. 


‘His mother kept all these sayings in her heart.’—Lu«E 11. 51 
Tue early years in the life of a man whose name 
becomes famous after he has passed middle age are 
difficult fields of search for those who would like to 
trace their hero through every scene of his journey 
from the cradle to the grave, and who believe that 
the head and the heart will always be found to show 
through childhood, boyhood, and youth, the ever- 
deepening lines of character which in the end have 
made him celebrated. ... It is the mother who 
watches and notes the dawn and growth of the 
child’s ideas, and preserves the memory of traits that 
to others are unnoticed, but when the half-hundredth 
year of man’s life is past, she who ‘kept all these 
things in her heart’ has in most cases long gone to 
her rest’.—Sir Witi14M Bururr, Life of Gordon. 

Rererences.—Il, 51.—J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 71. M. 
G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 40. W. R. Inge, AW Sasnts’ 
Sermons, 1905-7, p. 172. II. 51, 52.—H. S. Holland, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 233. J. Ossian Davies, The Dayspring 
from on High, p. 93. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILD JESUS 
‘And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man,’—Luxe U1. 52. 

I. Christ’s Mother and Home.—First and foremost 
let us place the mother and the home. ‘These are the 
paramount forces in the training of a child. The 
mother, and not the schoolmistress, is by nature it- 
self made the teacher of the human race. From our 
mothers—or from those who act a mother’s part—we 
learn, each of us, to speak, and to walk, and to love. 
By her the first and lasting lessons are taught of 
obedience, of punctuality, of patience, and of trust. 
And, therefore, when God sent forth His Son into 
the world, to be born of woman, one woman was pre- 
destined for that unique honour who was pre-eminent 
in every feature of the saintly character. So much at 
least we may say, after reading what Scripture tells 
us of the sayings and doings of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Of the foster-father, Joseph, Scripture tells 
us less; we are left to infer that he was early removed 
by death. But in one emphatic word we are plainly 
told that Joseph, the husband, was a righteous man. 
The home, therefore, where our Saviour was born and 
nurtured was a home of simple piety toward God and 
man, a household where pure and gentle thoughts, 
honest words and deeds, generous and holy feelings 
lent their natural fragrance to the daily life. Such 
was the home selected by Divine wisdom for the Child 
Jesus. And, similarly, we want the best and purest 

homes for all our children. 

If. And next we recall that the first book lessons 
our Saviour received were, without doubt, given by 
His mother. At her knee He would spell out certain 
Psalms and learn them by heart, and certain chapters 
of Deuteronomy, especially chapter vi., committing 
them all to memory. By degrees He would be able 
to read any part of the Old Testament, receiving help 
as to the meaning of difficult passages either from the 
lips of St. Mary and St. Joseph, or from the local Rabbis, 
for every Sabbath the Holy Family would be gathered 
within the Nazarene Synagogue. At home he would 
learn such elementary lessons of reckoning and of 
writing as would suffice for practical life. It was a 
limited education, if you will, but it rested upon a 
solid basis. Whatever after education our children 
may enjoy in school or college, happy are those who 
have first learnt to love and remember from the 
teaching of their parents the choicest lines of the 
great poets, the finest passages of our great writers, 
and, not least, of the Bible, whose intelligence has 
been awakened and has drawn forth strength and 
joy from the springs of veneration and love. It may 
be said that our Lord was a Man of the Book. But 
that one Book was a library and literature in itself 
—full of poetry and adventure and patriotic story, 
a literature which reflected, as in a mirror, the 
thoughts of the noblest spirits of a race endowed 
with a genius for religion. And our children have 
indeed the grounding of a liberal education, if they 
have learnt to love their country from Shakespeare, 
to love their God from their Bible or from Words- 
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worth, and the beauties of Nature from Shelley or 
Keats. 

III. Observe next the place of the Saviour’s educa- 
tion. Nazareth was a quiet place perched among the 
Galilean hills. Its interests were rural and spiritual, 
the childish eyes of Christ opened upon all the scenes 
and labours of village life, upon all the movement and 
colour and fragrance of Nature. We know how all 
these reappear in His parables and give life and beauty 
to His teachings. And yet Nazareth, though so quiet 
and retired, could be reached by the throb of the great 
world’s movements. Galilee itself was seething with 
the hope and fears of Jewish patriotism ; the fire which 
burst out a few years later in the Jewish War and 
ended in the destruction of Jerusalem was already 
kindling. And all this lent its influence to the educa- 
tion of the Child Jesus. 

But He retained throughout a love of the country, 
of the fresh air, of the sunshine. He taught, asa rule, 
out of doors. His chosen friends were, most of them, 
out-of-door workers. His favourite place of prayer 
was the hill-side or hill-top, with its clear air, its 
silence, its aloofness from human turmoil; or if not 
the hill-top, then in Gethsemane. Happily, even in 
our precarious climate, we are training our children 
more and more to delight in the fresh air of heaven. 

IV. I note, further, that in the education of Christ 
one element was not wanting which has been, until 
lately, much neglected by ourselves. He was reared 
in the household of a village carpenter, whose daily 
business lay in making and mending the homely im- 
plements of the husbandman, in building and repair. 
ing the houses of the peasants. So soon as the Chilé 
Jesus was able to learn He would be frequenting the 
carpenter’s shop and learning to use the tools. He 
was early taught a manual craft. At last we have 
permitted ourselves to see that in keeping children in 
school only to book-work, we have deprived them of 
one of the most important elements in education. 
Manual teaching has been often recommended as 
a preparation for manual work in after years. But 
quite apart from such industrial advantage, the learn- 
ing of manual crafts is wholesome in every way. It 
trains the eye and the hand; it develops the powers 
of observation ; it leads to wholesome activity ; it in- 
culcates patience and sympathy ; and it confers upon 
the worker a joy that nothing else can give—the joy 
of making something which is at once both useful and 
beautiful. These wholesome influences, these pure 
and innocent joys were not denied to the Holy Child. 
They must not be denied to our little children if we 
wish them to live by His rule and follow His blessed 
example.—Bisuor Hicks, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. txxvim. p. 273. 


THE QUIET LIFE 


(First Sunday after Epiphany) 


‘And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.’—Lukg 11. 52. 


Supect: Tue Qurer Lirz or Preparation. 
ALL great work is done slowly and after careful pre- 
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tion. Small matters grow to maturity quickly, 
ike mushrooms, and as quickly perish. The giant 
oak takes centuries to mature, and its roots are buried 
deep in the very heart of the soil. Some gaudy 
flowers last only for a day, others, less showy, are 
nnial. 

I. One of the great artists used to mix his colours 
with his own blood. Part of our preparation consists 
in suffering ; the noblest life pictures which we pro- 
duce are painted with our own heart’s blood. The 
_ greatest preachers, teachers, reformers, passed through 
a time of quiet, obscure preparation. 

Our Lord said once to His disciples, ‘Come apart 
into a desert place, and rest awhile’. It is absolutely 
necessary for our soul’s health and growth that we 
should come apart at times, and have a little time 
alone with God, when we may think, and pray, and 

ow. Our souls need a quiet time to grow, that they 
might bring forth the flowers of holiness, just as the 
flowers in our garden need the quiet time when they 
are unseen under the earth that they may mature. 
The tendency of the present busy, bustling, hurrying 
age is all for doing, and not for learning and praying, 
and growing in grace. Therefore the lesson of the 
great unseen life at Nazareth is specially needed. 

II. The Lessons of Epiphany-tide.—The whole 
season of Epiphany not only shows us a series of 
pictures, manifestations, of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but also a series of examples for our own lives, 
Humility. Jesus Christ lived a perfect life, yet He 
was always humble. He hath done all things well, 
He went about doing good, performing marvellous 
acts of power and mercy, yet He always worked 
quietly. ‘See thou tell no man’ was His command 
to those who were healed by His power. There was 
no seeking for notoriety. He perfectly fulfilled the 
words of the prophet, ‘ He shall not strive nor cry 
aloud ; neither shall anyone hear His voice in the 
streets’. The best Christians are the quietest, the 
best people are those who ‘Do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame’.—H. J. Witmor-Buxton, Notes 
of Sermons for the Year, p. 62. 


THE STEPS OF HIS MOST BLESSED LIFE 


‘And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.’—Luxs u, 52. 

Too often we unconsciously sever the life of Christ 
before His baptism from His life after, as if in some 
way the two were utterly different. But surely the 
life of Jesus after His baptism grew naturally out of 
His life before; and we may imagine something of 
what passed in His soul during the thirty years of 
preparation by what we know passed from it during 
the three years of His ministry. If we desire to know 
how the Lord spent those thirty years, we must study 
how He spent the three. We are told that our Lord 
has left us an example that we should follow His 
steps ; let us study His steps in Nazareth, and ask for 
grace to follow. 

I. He wrought with His hands. ‘Is not this the 
carpenter?” 'The hands that made the heavens made 
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ploughs and household furniture. There is no dis- 

cipline that ennobles a man so much as honest work. 

The way you do your daily toil reacts upon your 

character, and either makes you noble, or leaves you 

dumb, driven cattle. God cursed the ground’ for 
man’s sake. It is work that makes men, Do not 
perform work merely for pay. Nothing is so ignoble 

—nothing so despicable, as to serve only for money. 

II. Our Lord was a student. From three ocks 
He must have studied. (1) The Bible. (2) Nature. 
(3) Man. Let us, too, read these three books. It is 
not so necessary to know the literature of your time 
as to be acquainted with them. Our motto should 
be: ‘ Not many things but much’. 

III. Our Lord learned the secret of being a servant. 
‘He was subject’. The devil came to Him after His 
baptism, but you may rely upon it he came before. 
Looking at the matter from the human aspect, did 
not our Lord find it difficult to wait? But Christ 
waited—for thirty years He waited. 

IV, Our Lord had a purpose. To do His Father’s 
business, What is the Father’s business? (1) To 
be His child, worthy of Him. (2) And then to love 
—to redeem men, though it cost a cross. But if we 
would follow the steps of the Son of Man, in these 
early years, let us never forget how incessantly He 
sought fellowship with His Father—F, B, Mryrr, 
In the Beginning God, p. 91. 

Rererences.—II. 52.—Homes Dudden, Christ and Christ's 
Religion, pp. 62 f. II. 52.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 93. R. Brewin, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 321. 
W. P. S. Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, p. 216. T. 
Sadler, Sermons for Children, p.10. R. Allen, The Words of 
Christ, p. 96. C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, p. 181. 
J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 89. S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p.95. W.H. Brookfield, Sermons, 
p. 227. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 1; (5th Series), vol. 
ii. p. 69; vol. v. p. 305; vol. vii. p. 28. III. 1.—Hxposttor 
(4th Series), vol. ix. pp. 51, 143, 231; (5th Series), vol. iv. pp. 
199, 294. III. 1, 2—H. 8S. Holland, Church Times, vol. lxi. 
p. 51. III. 1-14,—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—St. Luke, p. 69. 

‘ Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests, the word of God 
came unto John the son of Zacharias in the wilderness.’— 
LUKE III, 2. 

Proruers have passed for something as well as 

priests in making God’s will known; and Established 

Church priesthoods have not been generally on parti- 

cularly good terms with prophets. The only occasion 

on which the two orders are said to have been in 
harmony was when the prophets prophesied lies, and 
the priests bore rule in their name.—Froupr. 


‘In the wilderness.’—Luxsg m1. 2, 


Tue young who are of healthy, lively-blood and 
clean conscience have either emotion or imagination 
to fold them defensively from an enemy world ; whose 
power to drive them forth into the wilderness they 
acknowledge. But in the wilderness their souls are 
not beaten down by breath of mortals; they burn 
straight flame there up to the parent Spirit.—Grorex 
MEREDITH, 
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‘And he came into all the Grom: f about Jordan, preaching the 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins.’—Luxg 
IIL. 3. 
Frrenp Arthur was a Sadducee, and the Baptist 
might be in the wilderness shouting to the poor, who 
were listening with all their might and faith to the 
preacher’s awful accents and denunciation of wrath 
or woe or salvation; and our friend the Sadducee 
would turn his sleek mule with a shrug and a smile 
from the crowd, and go home to the shade of his 
terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, and 
turn to his roll of Plato, or his pleasant Greek song- 
book babbling of honey and Hybla, and nymphs and 
fountains and love. To what, we say, does this 
scepticism lead? It leads a man to a shameful lone- 
liness and selfishness, so as to speak—the more 
shameful, because it is so good-humoured and con- 
scienceless and serene.—THACcKERAY, in the sixty-first 
chapter of Pendennis. 

Rererences.—III. 3.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons 
for the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 53. III. 4.—J. Arnold, The 
Interpretation of Scripture, p. 10. H. Windross, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. v. p. 508. III. 4, 5.—EHxpositor (5th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 458. III. 5, 6.—E. W. Attwood, Sermons for 
Clergy and Laity, p. 28. III. '7.—Ezxposttor (5th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 379. III. 7-9.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 310. III. 
7-14.—Ibid, (6th Series), vol. i. p. 871. Il. 8.—Ibid. vol. 
ix. p. 215, 

‘And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees,’— 
UKE III. 9. 

‘Tne fourth captain’ of Shaddai ‘was Captain Exe- 

cution. His ensign was one Mr. Justice; he also 

bare the red colours, and his scutcheon was a fruitless 

tree with an axe lying at the root thereof.’—Bunyan, 

Holy War. 

Rererences,—III, 9-17.—EHxpositor (4th Series), vol. li. p. 
207. III. 11.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 487. 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A NEW KIND OF 
ECONOMY 
‘Be content with your wages.’—LuxE IIL, 14. 


Tus is a time when it is quite certain we have not 
reached the summit of our striving, but when it seems 
to almost every one that we are very near it. Hence 
an unhealthy, feverish impatience. In slower days 
men took duties for theirs and left results to God. It 
is not easy to doso now. Duties have been done long 
enough ; causes have been pleaded; mountains have 
been scaled ; and it is for us now to enter into fruition. 

I, But the times und the seasons are still in the 
power of the Father, and with Him it is better we 
should leave them. Many causes have been sharply 
retarded because thei: leaders committed themselves 
to chronological prophecies. ‘Three years—and then 
cometh harvest—said the man of the golden mouth ; 
and, because of that, fifty years have come and gone, 
and the harvest is still unreaped. The mountain 
climber achieves one height to find another far above 
him. On the very verge of attainment some un- 
dreamt-of foe rises out of the earth, and our hopes are 
thrown back for years. Work is done poorly, hastily, 
nervously, and with grudging under these conditions. 
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Let us return to the ways of the wiser workman into 
whose labours we have entered. ‘They toiled on for 
long and farresults. They thankfully accepted every 
sign and token, however faint, of progress. But they 
lived on little of such fare, and were stronger and 
calmer than we, to whom it often seems that summer 


is at the doors. Instead of always anticipating the 
end, let as toil on and feel no pang, though it is delayed 
till we are no more in these streets and beneath these 
skies. 

II. It is hard to pay the price of honesty. It is not 
so much that a true man cares for himself as for his 
influence and for the cause dear to him. The party 
has probably given him at least as much as he has given 
the party. Outside he is accepted as its representative, 
and its adherents are ready with their ‘loud huzzas’ 
for everything he says. His comrades, whom he has 
acted with till they have become a kind of second 
conscience to him, are estranged—perhaps embittered. 
Life is hardly long enough for such wrenches as these. 
But for conscience’ sake they must be borne, though » 
influence, reputation, friends, and career should all go. 
Whenever conscience is dead the grave is dug for all 
the faculties, however loud and busy they may be. 
We need this for our life as a nation—men who will 
not sell the truth, and with it their own souls, to any 
party, ecclesiastical, theological, or political. 

Ill. How is the practice of this economy to be 
learned ? It is a sovereign remedy to remember that 
we can do with very little happiness of any kind—of 
this kind among the rest. Arthur Helps has reminded 
us in one of his finest passages of what men have lived 
through, and not ignobly or complainingly—‘in noi- 
some dungeons, in studied tortures, in abject and 
shifting poverty, after consummate shame, upon tre- 
mendous change of fortune, in the profoundest desola- 
tion of mind and soul, in forced companionship with 
all that is unlovely and uncongenial’, Who are we 
that we should claim a better fate? In Metastasio’s 
beautiful image the mind, like water, passes through 
all states till it is united to what it is ever seeking. 
Then, have we made the most of the happiness we 
have ? 

Consider Christ and His chosen vessel St. Paul. 
Both most dearly prized recognition; both thanked 
God and took courage at every token of cheer; both 
experienced the bitterest secrets of solitude. Through 
long tracts the life of Christ flowed on like the Nile, 
uncheered by the refreshment of tributary streams, to 
the lonely and awfulend. St. Paul had no one to stand 
by him in an experience after which a man is never the 
same. Both deliberately provoked the violence of the 
forces by which their livesended. Yet/how much they 
made of the smallest token of affection ; with what a 
wealth of promise and benediction our Lord welcomed 
kindness to Himself and others like Him when He 
said, He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward, 

If duty is to be done steadily, calmly, and faithfully 
in our days, these are the examples that must gui 
us. The appointed end is sure; though the time and 
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track of progress may be and will be at variance with 
our hopes and dreams. Jesus has yet many things to 
say to us; we could not bear them now.—W. Rosrrt- 
son Nicout, Ten-Minute Sermons, p. 185. 

Rererence.—III. 15-22.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Seripture—St. Luke, p. 73. 

*He shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire.’— 
LuKE 111, 16, 

‘I seein to think,’ says Glory Quayle in Mr. Hall 

Caine’s novel, The Christian, ‘that the real differ- 

ence between preachers is the difference of the fire 

below the crust.’ 

Rererences.—III. 16.—J. Keble, Village Sermons on the 
Baptismal Service, p. 10. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 
1044. Expositor (7th Series), vol. x. p. 180; (4th Series), vol. 
ix. p.7. ILI. 21.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for 
the Ohristian Year, pt.\i. p.120. C.J. Vaughan, The Prayers of 
Jesus Christ, p. 28. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 451. 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 98. IL. 21, 22.—J. Keble, 
Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 176. UL 
22.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 73. III. 23.—Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 286. III. 24.—T. Sadler, Sermons for 
Children, p. 63. III. 38.—S. Cox, Hapositions, p. 27. H. 
Rix, Sermons, Addresses, and Essays, p. 1. III. 46.—Joseph 
Parker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 17. IV. 1.—Ea- 
posttor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 189. IV. 1, 2.—JIbid. (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 190. IV. 1-3.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1669, p. 391. IV. 1-13.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
pp. 303, 439. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
St. Luke, p. 78. IV. 2.—W. Y. Fullerton, Christ and Men, 
p. 56. 

‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word of God.’ 

—LUKE IV. 4. 

Tuer Greeks . . . knew that man does not live by 
bread alone, that livelihood is not life, that mere 
wealth is not well-being. The satisfaction of material 
wants is not the end of human endeavour. 'The wealth 
of nations, like the happiness of individuals, has its 
source deeper than in the accumulation of riches or 
the expansion of commerce. The true value of the 
goods of life is determined by the sense of life as a 
whole, and by their relation to the higher and dis- 
tinctively human ends of existence.—BurcuxEr’s Har- 
vard Lectures on Greek Subjects, pp. 79, 80. 


Reuicion is the sense that you are, as far as you 
are anything, the child of the Larger Life—R. L. 
NETTLESHIP, 
Rererences.—IV. 4.—T. Arnold, Christian Life, Its Hopes, 
p. 90. IV. 5.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 340, IV. 5- 
8.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p..95. IV. 7.—W. H. Brook- 
field, Sermons, p. 262. IV. 9.—Ibid. Sermons, p. 275. 
‘And the devil said to Him, All this power will I give thee... 
if Thou wilt worship Me.'—Luke tv. 6, 7. 
A srrance, frolicsome, noisy little world was this 
school: great pains were taken to hide chains with 
flowers; a subtle essence of Romanism pervaded every 
arrangement; large sensual indulgence (so to speak) 
was permitted by way of counterpoise to jealous 
iritual restraint. Each mind was being reared in 
slavery; but, to prevent reflection from dwelling on 
this fact, every pretext for physical recreation was 
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seized and made the most of. There, as elsewhere, 
the Church strove to bring up her children robust in 
body, feeble in soul, fat, ruddy, hale, joyous, ignorant, 
unthinking, eee ‘Kat, drink, and live!’ 
she says. ‘Look after your bodies; leave your souls 
to me. I hold their cure—guide their course: I 
guarantee their final fate. A bargain, in which 
every true Catholic deems himself a gainer. Lucifer 
just offers the same terms: ‘All this power will I 
give thee and the glory of it; for that is delivered 
unto me, and to whomsoeverI will I giveit. If thou 
therefore wilt worship me, all shall be thine.’— 
Villette, xv. 

Rererences.—IV. 9-13.—EHzpositor (4th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 188. IV. 10.—JIbid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 260; vol. x. 
p- 361. 


‘The devil departed from Him for a season.’—Lukz Iv. 13. 


Let not a man trust his victory over his nature too 
far: for nature will be buried a great time, and yet 
revive upon the temptation.—Bacon. 


Rererences.—lV. 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. 
No. 2326. IV. 14.—J. Wallace, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lvi. p. 3881. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 339. IV. 15. 
—Ilid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 25. IV. 16.—W. P. Balfern, 
Glimpses of Jesus, p. 91. J. Farquhar, The Schools and School- 
masters of Christ, pp. 45and 89. J. Alford Davies, Seven Words 
of Love, p. 88. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 69. Ibid. 
vol. iv. p. 376; (7th Series), vol. vi. pp. 30, 465. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MINISTRY 


‘And He came to Nazareth, where He had been brought up: 
and, as His custom was, He went into the synagogue on 
the Sabbath day, and stood up fortoread. And there was 
delivered unto Him the book of the prophet Esaias. And 
when He had opened the book, He found the place where it 
was written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because 
He hath anointed Me to preach the Gospel to the poor. 
He hath sent Me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach de~ 
liverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.’—LukE Iv, 16-19. 

Wes are the witnesses in this incident of the opening 

of a ministry which has changed the world. We 

picture Him as He stands up upon that memorable 
morn, full of a mysterious power. What was the 
secret of that power? Jesus teaches us the secret 
when He says, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me’. 

But, again, we may ask, What was it that had sup- 

plied the last element in the education of Jesus to 

His life work? It was temptation—a temptation 

victoriously resisted. That is just the element of 

education which so many ministries conspicuously 
lack. Note, again, how the universal begins with the 
local. ‘He came to Nazareth, where He had been 
brought up” How difficult to begin just there; yet 
that is just where all true ministries ought to begin. 

And now let us ask what is the meaning of this great 

proclamation in which Christ describes the fourfold 

programme of Christianity ? 

I. First of all, He proclaims a social Gospel, a 
Gospel that deals with circumstances, a Gospel that 
deals with the outside conditions of a man’s life. He 
says that He preaches the Gospel to the poor, and 


Ver. 18. 





that Christianity is hope to poverty; this is the first 
note that Christ soni Now, there can be no mis- 
take whatever as to what poverty means in the com- 
mon judgment of the world. Poverty is degradation 
and Betcdence ; to be poor is to be at the mercy of 
the world. What has Christ to say to that? In 
what way does He preach the Gospel to the poor? 
(1) In this way, that Christianity utterly rejects this 
human view of poverty. (2) It is a Gospel to the 
poor, again, because it arches over every poor man 
the illimitable firmament, and opens to him the doors 
of an everlasting life. (8) Christianity is a Gospel 
to the poor, because Christianity alone has taught us 
to have some respect for the rights of labour, some 
sympathy with the sorrows of poverty, some regard 
for the natural claims of human brotherhood. 

IL The second element of this programme of 
Christianity is the healing Gospel. Broken-hearted- 
ness may stand for the sorrows of love, for the poignant 
anguish of love unrequited or shattered, the love that 
seeks but never finds, the love which finds but soon 
loses, the love which wins an imperfect or no earthly 
consummation. 

III. The third element in the programme that 
Christ announced is an emancipating Gospel. Christ 
brings intellectual emancipation. ‘The true liberty 
is within Christianity, not without, for Christianity 
~ replaces doubt by certitude, the guesses of hope with 
the never-failing light of faith. 

IV. Christ announced an enlightening Gospel. 
Christianity is the recovery of spiritual faculty— 
sight to the blind, for men were not created blind, but 
seeing ; and Christ gives back the lost power of seeing. 
It is an enlightening Gospel; the soul recovers its 
vision, and we see the will of God upon the scroll of 
destiny, and are at peace. And. who can close the 
book without feeling, too, how there throbs through 
this passage a Divine hospitality and compassion ! 
This is the keynote surely of Christianity, and must 
be the keynote of every successful ministry.—W. J. 
Dawson, The Comrade Christ, p. 38. 

Rerergnoxs.—IV. 16, 17, 21.—F. J. A. Hort, Village 
Sermons in Outline, p. 36. IV. 16-21.—Ezpositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 25. IV. 16-30.—A. B. Bruce, The Galilean Gospel, 
p. 20. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p, 21. IV. 17, 18.— 
Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 68. IV. 
17-19.—W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 102. IV. 17-20. 
—Enxpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 55. 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED 


(For Advent) 

‘He hath sent Me to heal the broken-hearted.’"—Luxe 1v. 18. 
1. A Broken Heart.—A broken heart is a very com- 
mon thing at the present day, perhaps commoner now 
than it ever was in the world’s history. Science has 
to a great extent conquered physical pain, but science 
has done nothing to diminish mental pain. So there 
are many reasons why hearts are broken. 

(a) Broken by Grief—tThere is grief, natural grief, 
perhaps we may call it grief which comes upon us, 
which we all expect must come upon us when the 
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parent dies, and we are left without those we love in 
this cold world. 





Ver, 18. : 





(b) There 18 Failwre.—The world of youth is a 


glorious world of sunshine and of bright visions, and 
those visions fade as youth fades, and then the world 
is grey, like some December day. 


(c) Sin.—And there are some whose hearts are 


broken by sin, sin of themselves or of some other. 
Yes, their shame is rightly suffered, but the thought 
that this shame could have been avoided adds poign- 
ancy to the pain. 


II. Christ came to Heal the Broken in Heart.— 
To the simple this truth appears in all its simplicity. 
Christ healed the broken heart by taking sorrow on 
Him. He trod the road first, and the simple with 
grateful hearts tread it after Him. They ask no 
reason why He created sorrow, they ask no reason 
why Christ had to suffer, they merely feel that they 
are planting their footsteps where Christ trod, and 
that His Divine sympathy enfolds them, and their 
hearts ache no longer as their mind dwells on His 
sorrow and ‘His love. 

The Christ coming on earth assured us that our 
God was One of infinite pity. Before His coming the 
world knew God as a Being of infinite power, but not 
of infinite beauty. His all-embracing love was yet 
unknown to man. Till he heard of God taking upon 
Himself the form of man, and by the sacrifice of the 
cross, showing that infinite love in infinite self-sacrifice, 
the mystery of His love was hid from man; but when 
He entered in triumph into heaven He threw open 
wide the gates of heaven and showed the wondrous 
beauty of the Godhead. Poverty, shame, sorrow, dis- 
appointment, failure, have henceforth another meaning 
to the Christian. 


‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me.’—Luxz tv. 18. 
In Wesley’s Journal for Monday, 2nd April, 1'739, this 
entry occurs: ‘ At four in the afternoon I submitted 
to be more vile, and proclaimed in the highways the 
glad tidings of salvation, speaking from a little emin- 
ence in a ground adjoining to the city, to almost 
three thousand people. The Scripture on which I 
spoke was this (is it possible any one should be ignor- 
ant that it is fulfilled in every true minister of 
Christ ?), “'The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because 
He hath anointed Me to preach the gospel to the 
poor,” etc. - 
‘To proclaim liberty to the captives.’—Luxz rv. 18. 

Ix confusion there is ever bondage; and it is to this 
confusion, the want of rhythm and cadence in life, 
the absence of a clear purpose and intention, that it 
owes so much of its weariness and sadness. Have 
you not felt how much there is in the ordinary inevit- 
able cause of life which renders to bondage? ‘The 
strong hours conquer us.’ We are straitened in our- 
selves and in each other, fettered to a routine which 
makes us often say with John Bunyan, And so J 
went home to prison’.—Dora GREENWELL. 

Rererences.—IV, 18,—H. P. Liddon, University Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 281. Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 372. 
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IV. 18, 19.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1488, p. 1. A. P. 
Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 74. H. M. Butler, Harrow 
School Sermons, p. 38. Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 843. 
IV. 19.—Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 15. IV. 21.—EHz- 
positor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 116. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Luke, p. 85. IV. 22.—A. G. Mortimer, 
The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 171. H. 
G. Woods, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiii. p. 786. IV. 
23.—L. D. Bevan, Sermons to Students, p. 938. Hapositor (6th 
Series), vol. i. pp. 232, 319 ; bid. vol. vi. p. 445. 


*No prophet is acceptable in his own country.’—Luxz tv. 24. 


A corREsPonvENT of the Daily News, some ‘hie ago 
narrated a circumstance regarding the burial of 
Carlyle at Ecclefechan, to illustrate the small honour 
in which the great author was held by his native 
villagers. Hardly any interest was excited by the 
arrival of the funeral party. Mr. Froude, however, 
rushed fussily up to the stationmaster and said: ‘I 
hope every precaution is being taken to prevent un- 
seemly crowding ; that the police have taken proper 
measures to ensure the road being kept clear between 
the station and the churchyard.’ ‘Eh, man,’ was the 
reply, ‘ye needna fash yersel’, There’s na an auld 
wife in Ecclefechan that wud pit her heed oot o’ the 
winda tae look at Tam Carlyle when he was leevin,’ 
let alane when he’s deed.’ 


Rererences.—IV. 24.—H. S. Holland, Vital Values, p. 
131. IV. 25.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 178. IV. 
28-30.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 753. IV. 29.—H. 
Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st Series), p. 266. Hxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 195; 2bid. vol. viii, p. 882. 1V. 30.— 
Ibid, vol. vi. p. 366. 

LUKE IV, 32. 
Tue first condition of effective oratory is given in the 
words ‘this man speaketh with authority’. English 
preachers, ever since the seventeenth century, have 
never possessed this secret, and have therefore never 
commanded their hearers.—Lxstix Sreruen, English 
Thought in Eighteenth Century, u. p. 355. 


Rererence.—lV. 32.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 431. 


‘And they were astonished at His teaching.’—Lurz 1v. 32. 


Say what you will, the Christian religion, it must be 
allowed, has something astonishing about it.—Pascat. 


Rererences.—IV. 32, 36.—LHxpositor (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 866. IV. 33, 34.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—St. Luke, p. 95. IV. 34,—Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
407. IV. 38.—C. S. Robinson, Sumon Peter, p. 186. Eaxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. vi. p. 355. IV. 38, 39.—M. Eastwood, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 60. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xxxvi. No. 2174. IV. 39.—E. A. Askew, The Service of 
Perfect Freedom, p. 205. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 
1071. 


SETTING SUNS 
‘When the sun was setting.’—LukE Iv. 40, 


Wuart happened when the sun was setting? ‘He 
laid His hands on every one of them and healed 
them.’ It was the brightest sunrise they ever saw ; 
they forgot that the sun was setting in the heavens, 
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for a greater, healthier, happier Sun had risen else- 
where. It will always beso in human history. When 
your heart’s sun is setting another sun will take its 
place and fill the sky with a brighter light. There 
is no despair in love, no sunset hour in the higher 
passions. God will be merciful to you, and He will 
comfort you at the latter end. He has great stores 
of grace, great stretches of ability that have not yet 
been touched, and He will come to you in some sun- 
set hour, and tell you that presently the Sun will 
rise with healing in His wings. 

I. ‘He laid His hands on every one of them,’ and 
the laying-on of His hands was resurrection, re- 
habilitation, ordination, life. O Thou living Christ, 
why not lay Thine hands upon us, and make men of 
us, and heroes, and triumphant souls? Why not? 
There is a great deal of masonry in contact. They 
say that when a certain man shakes hands with you, 
he can by the handshake let you know whether he 
belongs to the Freemasons or not. What is it? 
Only himself knows, and his kith and kindred in that 
secret ; but by a grand grasp you know that you are 
hand-locked with a brother. Has the Christian hand 
lost its touch? It is a hand in form, in pressure of 
a certain kind, but is there that electric, magnetic 
touch which is the secret and the seal of a high and 
noble personality ? 

II. ‘And devils also came out of many, crying out, 
and saying, Thou art Christ, the Son of God;’ and 
He said, Silence! But why silence? They told the 
truth. Yes, they did. Why hush them in an ig- 
Nominious silence? Simply because they were bad 
spirits. Christ never called in the aid of any one 
devil or man, that was bad. The devils also believe 
and tremble, their faith does not bring them to 
peace ; they believe and are afraid ; they believe, and 
they are burned with judgment. Christ will not have 
any bad man as a preacher. He does not call for 
men who have no infirmities and no weaknesses, but 
He knows the difference between a man who is infirm 
on purposes and weak that he may serve an end, and 
the sincere man who is only a man. ‘The best of 
men are but men at the best,’ and Christ knows this, 
and therefore it hath pleased Him to call out men 
who are very imperfect and infirm, but sincere at 
heart, to tell what they know of His kingdom. 

III. ‘And when it was day, He departed and went 
into a desert place: and the people sought Him, and 
came unto Him, and stayed Him, that He should 
not depart from them.’ They said, No, abide with 
us always, we are happy and healthy whilst Thou art 
here. Christ said, No, ‘I must preach the kingdom 
of God to other cities also’. What is the lesson? 
Christ must not be localised. If we want to localise 
Him, we are selfish ; we must send the royalist love 
and gift to other cities also, saying, Let them hear 
by all means. Oh that all the cities of the world 
could hear this music! That is the true secret 
of missions. If we cannot send the living Christ 
Himself, we must send the living Christ in the living 
missionary to preach good tidings of great joy. 
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—Josrrh Parker, Otty Temple Pulpit, vol vw 
p. 242. 

Rererenors.—IV. 41.—Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
460. IV. 42.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 103. IV. 43.— 
Tbid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 72. IV. 44.—J. Stalker, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 235. 


HEARING THE WORD 
‘The people pressed upon wie to hear the Word of God,’— 
UKE V. I. 


THERE was a period in our Saviour’s Galilean ministry 
when He was the object of popular interest and en- 
thusiasm. It cannot be said that He enjoyed popu- 
larity, for He was persecuted by popularity. This 
eagerness of the people to hear Christ, the Great 
Teacher, is full of instruction, and both of encourage- 
ment and caution to all in every age who preach and 
who hear the Word of Grace. 

I. Motives which Induced Men to Hear the Word 
of God :— 

1. Some desired to hear Christ from mixed and 
even unworthy motives; some came from curiosity, 
impelled by the desire of knowing something new ; 
some came for bread, or for healing, or for some other 
form of temporal aid ; some came to cavil, to catch 
Him in His words, to betray Him. 

2. Some came to hear Christ because their hearts 
felt the charm of His words and the Divine power of 
His message. Men were captivated, not only by the 
simplicity of His language, the beauty of His illustra- 
tions, the human sympathy of His discourse, but also 
by the appeal He made to their better judgment, to 
their purest feelings, to their inmost conscience. Still 
does the Divine Word prove its power by drawing the 
hearts of men unto itself, 

II. The Right Method of Hearing the Word of 
God.—To hear it profitably men must listen to it :— 

1, With reverence, as to a word higher than that 
of man. 

2. With attention, as to what is of vital interest 
and concern, 

3. With candour, as prepared to weigh all that is 
said, although it may be opposed to their prejudices. 

4. With prayer, that the spirit may accompany the 
message to the heart. 

5. With frequency, as remembering that not one 
lesson, not many lessons, can exhaust the riches of 
heavenly truth. 

Iti. The Purpose for which the Word of God 
should be Heard :— 

1, To appropriate it in faith. It is well to inquire 
and well to consider and deliberate; but all this is 
means to an end, and that end is a conviction of 
either the truth or falsehood, the importance or the 
worthlessness of what is heard. They truly hear who 
truly believe. 

2. 'To obey it with cheerfulness and diligence. The 
Word is not merely speculative, it is practical and 
authoritative; it comes as an imperative to our 
spiritual nature: ‘Blessed are they who hear the 
Word of God, and do it!’ 
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Rurersnces.—V. 1.—W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, 
p. 48, V. 1-11.—G. H. Morrison, Scottish Review, vol. i. 
p. 34. G. Davidson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi, 
p. 344. Expositor (7th Series), vol. x. p. 40; (6th Series), 
vol. iif. p. 409. V. 2-11.—Jbid. (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 18 
V. &3—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 172 


THE TWO MIRACULOUS DRAUGHTS OF 
FISHES 
‘ He said unto Simon, Launch out into the deep and let dows 
your nets for a draught,’—Lukz v. 4. 

You know that Christ was twice pleased to work a 
miracle in this matter. He twice came to His 
Apostles when they had been toiling for many hours, 
and had taken nothing, and gave them by a miracle 
abundance of fish. Once was before His Resurrection, 
once after it. 

The first miracle was a type of the calling of men 
into Christ’s Church, as it is now, here on earth; the 
second miracle was a type of their being called into 
that same church as it will be hereafter in heaven. 

I. In our Lord’s first miracle there were two ships. 
This sets forth to us that when His Apostles began 
to preach there were two Churches, the Church of 
the Jews and the Church of the Gentiles. He came 
to make both one. But in His second miracle there 
was only one ship, because hereafter in heaven there 
will be only one Church, one family, one fold with one 
Shepherd. 

II, In our Lord’s first miracle the fish were gathered 
in from both sides of the ship, the left as well as the 
right. For bad men as well as good men are brought 
into His Church onearth. But it will not be so here- 
after. The Church in heaven will be:altogether holy, 
This is represented to us-in the second miracle, by 
our Lord’s commanding the Apostles to cast the net 
on the right side of the ship only. ‘The right side is 
a type of the good, and it is the good only that will 
be gathered into heaven. 

III. In the first miracle, the net break. It could 
not keep allit caught. And so it is with the Church 
on earth. But in the other miracle the net did not 
break. For none of those that are counted worthy 
to enter heaven will ever fallaway again. ‘They being 
once safe, will be safe to all eternity. Nothing can 
take them away from God. That net will never 
break at all. 

IV. In the first miracle we know not how many 
fishes were taken. 'This teaches us that on earth the 
number of the true servants of God will never be 
known. But in the second miracle the number is 
told us. And so the number of those that are re- 
deemed will be known in heaven. All that we see 
there will be written in the Book of Life. Every one 
will be known; every one will be counted. ‘I heard 
the number of them,’ St. John says in the Book of 
Revelation, 

V. In the first miracle nothing is told us as to the 
sort of fishes ; some might be bad and some good; im 
the second they were all good, ‘Full of great fishes,’ 
says St. John. 

VI. In the first miracle the ships began to sink. 
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But in the other miracle the ship did not begin to 
sink, The Church, as it will be in heaven, can neither 
be in trouble nor in danger any more.—J. M. Nate, 
Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, vol. m. p. 51. 
Rergrences.—V. 4.—J. Wright, The Guarded Gate, p. 79. 
J.C. M. Bellew, Five Occasional Sermons, p.1. A. H. Walker, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. iv. p. 80. E. G. Jones, Sermons by 
Welshmen, p. 201. 8. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Year, vol. ii. p. 56. Basil Wilberforce, Sanctification by the 
Truth, p. 74. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 443. A. 
‘Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 102. 


FAITH TRIUMPHANT IN FAILURE 
‘ Now when He had left speaking, He said unto Simon, Launch 
out into the deep and let down your nets for a draught... 
and their net brake.’—Lukkg Vv. 4, 5, 6. 
A BEAUTIFUL gospel: a glorious message, surely, for 
those of us who are sometimes attacked with despond- 
ency. 

D The Wreckage of Human Life.—More than 
half the wreckage of human life which we see scattered 
about the beach of mortal existence is due to a very 
great extent to want of success after labour faithfully 
undertaken and toiled at with energy. Failure in 
our work is responsible for almost all the suicides we 
hear and read of to-day, and by suicide I do not mean 
the taking of our own life, but the robbing ourselves 
of our own character which God has given us with 
which to do something in this world. If youcome to 
think of it, success and failure are two words which 
find a very permanent place in the vocabulary of 
human experience. Weare told by some people that 
one man is born to succeed and another is born to 
fail. To maintain such a statement as that is not 
only to be un-Christian, but to be absolutely ungodly. 
The issue of your efforts, if you will only take the 
trouble to see, is always finally due to yourself. 

Il. Want of Enterprise.—If the issue is failure, 
more often than not the reason lies in our own want 
of enterprise. ‘Launch out into the deep,’ said our 
Lord to His disciples, who had toiled all the night 
and caughtnothing. Look at this twentieth-century 
Christendom, what it ought to be and what it is. We 
have been toiling in the shallows; we must launch 
out into the deep of human nature and let down our 
nets for a draught. 

lif. Faith Triumphant in Failure-—The motto 
of the Church and of its individual members must 
ever be—faith triumphant in failure. Where faith 
is absolute, failure is absolutely impossible. What 
we want is a faith grown stronger through the errors 
and failures and follies of the past. 

IV. The Moral Teaching of the Parable.—If we 
are Christ’s, all our sins when repented of make us 
holier, because the very best experience is that most 
dearly bought. By the grace of repentance we can 
make even wrong help on the side of right and 
righteousness. By confession of our sins to Almighty 
God we can transform error into wisdom. We are not 
alone: our Master, Jesus the Son of God, is with us 
in the boat ; therefore, we can afford to be enterpris- 
ing and launch out into the deep. Aye, thestrength 
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Ver. 5. 


of our Churchmanship lies not in the power of our 
resolutions or in our determination to achieve spiritual 
success, but in the word He spoke: ‘Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world,’ and 
‘Without Me ye can do nothing’, 


Rererenos.—V, 4-9.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 239. 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES 


‘And Simon answering said unto Him, Master we have toiled 
all night, and have taken nothing; nevertheless at Thy 
command I will let down the net.’—Luxg v, 5. 

I purrosE to treat this incident of the miraculous 
draught of fishes in a more or less parabolic way. 
We shall be standing by the Sea of Galilee, but we 
shall be thinking and speaking of the sea of life. We 
shall be watching a few fishermen coming ashore, first 
with empty boats at dawn of day, and then with boats 
laden almost beyond the point of safety with a great 
catch of fish; but behind the picture I want us to 
find some of the inner meaning of success and failure 
upon wider and more perplexing waters. 

I. ‘We have toiled all night, and have taken noth- 
ing.” That was not the first vain night by a good 
many that they had spent on the Sea of Galilee. 
Mind you, these men were no novices. They knew 
their business. They had known the Galilean Sea 
from their boyhood—all its moods and tempers, its 
dangers and its possibilities. The story of their 
bread-winning life had been told upon its waters. 
They were experts, and their boat was empty. They 
had worked hard and worked wisely, and the sea had 
beaten them. In spite of the instincts and love of a 
lifetime on its waters, it can send a man ashore with 
an empty boat. 

And on the greater sea where you and I do our 
work the same story is ever being told. It is a diffi- 
cult story to understand. It is beyond us all. The 
failure of the foolish, the incompetent and the lazy is 
a foregone conclusion. But how often do we see the 
wise, strong, earnest, capable souls coming from their 
toils with nothing to show! 

II. Success and failure are deep and inward things. 
No surface judgment ever truly appraises them. The 
world reads failure in an empty boat. God reads 
failure in an empty heart. ‘We have toiled all 
night, and have taken nothing’. Well, what of that? 
That is no tragedy if you can say, ‘We have toiled 
all night, and have lost nothing’. This is where you 
begin to see right into the heart of the worker’s 
failure—not the thing he did not win, but the thing 
he did lose. 

Hopelessness, indifference, weak despondency, fool- 
ish desperation, cynical unbelief, these are the things 
that go to make real failure. It is not our ignorance 
and, clumsiness that baffle the Almighty—it is our 
despair. 

III. ‘We have toiled all night.’ The night was 
the right time for fishing. If they had had no success 
then, what chance was there in the glare of the sun? 
Oh how we are snared in the traditions of our toil! 
How we are limited by the little that we have had 
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time to justify! How conventional and unenterpris- 
ing are these hearts of ours in the wide world of the 
spirit! Fancy putting to sea in the middle of the 
morning! Everything was against it, except the 
word of the Master; but Simon came to know ere 
his lifework was done that that is the most tremend- 
ous and significant exception in all the world. 

IV. Again, these men succeeded where they had 
failed. ‘The old sphere of their labours was the sphere 
of their reward. We all need to know that the one 
vital necessity of our lives is to be sought, not in the 
setting, but in the spirit of them. Any. boat will do 
if Christ bids you launch it. Any hour is a harvest 
hour if Christ bids you let down the net. 

V. The men who succeeded were the men who had 
failed. Failure is not a standing disability in the 
service of the kingdom. In the world it is sometimes 
a final disqualification, an unpardonable sin. ‘The 
world says to the failures, ‘Stand aside and let some 
one else try. You havehad your chance. Now make 
room for a better man.’ He is always a better man, 
this man who has not tried. The world is quite 
agreeable that the boat should be launched again, but 
it stipulates for a different crew. And some are too 
ready to accept the stipulation and drop out. I 
wonder how many ministers last year received at least 
one note from a steward, a leader, a Guild secretary, 
containing the phrase, ‘ Let some one else try’. Note 
the way of Jesus. ‘Launch out,’ you men who but 
lately came ashore with empty nets.—P. C, Ainswortn, 
The Pilgrvm Church, p. 62. 


‘At Thy Word.’—Lukz v. 5. 


Spc obedience to the word of God is sublime. By 
the word of God was set in force the whole creation. 
At God’s word Peter is to fish. Fishing is a very 
ordinary occupation for those who live by the sea- 
shore, but if a man fishes according to God’s word, 
he puts himself into accord with the universe, and 
will catch a multitude. 

I. As the father expects the child to listen and be 
obedient to his word, so are we God’s children if our 
life is lived in obedience to the will of God. Before 
all of us there is the great sea of life, and we are all 
fishers in it. It is not a matter of success or failure, 
but the question is: Am I living my life according to 
the word of God ? 

The fishers on the lake were disappointed men. 
They had fished the whole night and the catch was 
nothing. Anybody who tries to do good in this 
world will, sooner or later, lie under the sense of being 
complete failures. Sometimes it has seemed like 
night with hardly a gleam of light when everything 
has been against us. ‘ Master, master, we have toiled 
all night, and have taken nothing, nevertheless, at Thy 
word. If you know you are doing God’s will, you 
look not to the catch, but you look to catch His eye. 

II. The Disciples were tired out, when the Lord 
said to them, ‘ Launch out into the deep and Jet down 
your nets for a draught,’ and if the thought comes to 
you, Why should not I have rest at last ? remember 
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their reply, ‘ Nevertheless, at Thy word, again I will 
let down the net’. 

III. The Word of God to the Disciples seemed a 
little unreasonable. If they did not catch the fish by 
night, it is not likely they would catch them by day. 
Let your life be obedient to His word, and if His 
word seems to you to be unreasonable, who are you to 
stand up before the Eternal Wisdom of God? Yes, 
fish by day, if He tells you to. 

IV. Another point is, ‘Z will lay down the net at 
Thy word’. If our Lord has spoken to you, you do 
it. God has created all of us for a purpose, and He 
will reveal that purpose to us in our life. If He says, 
‘Go out into the deep,’ no more hugging the shores 
of conventionalities. Go out and be the Christian 
whatever it costs you, and the Nevertheless becomes 
always the more.—A. H. Sranron. 

Rererencrs.—V. 5.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. 
ii. p. 17. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1654, and vol. 
xlviii. No. 2810. C.S. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 149. V. 7. 
—Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and the Age, p. 181. 


THE MIRROR AND THE VISION 


‘When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, 
saying, Depart from me ; for 1 am asinful man, O Lord, 
—LUKE V. 8. 


Tue presence of Jesus in the world brings all men to 
their proper measurements. In other words, He is 
the mirror in which men see themselves as they really 
are. Peter had such a vision of himself in the face of 
Jesus Christ, and as he beheld his real self in the 
depths of that pure and perfect mirror, he was con- 
strained to cry: ‘Depart from me; for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord’. Here, then, we have got three things 
that command attention. There is (1) the Mirror; 
(2) the Vision; (8) Christ’s interpretation of the 
Vision. 

I. The Mirror.—Jesus Christ is God’s thought of a 
man expressed in a human life. It is true that 
He was the revelation of God’s character, the mani- 
festation of the Divine will, the focussed splendour of 
God’s nature, the Word made flesh, the Son of God: 
but He is also the revelation of God’s idea of human- 
ity, and what man is to be when God’s perfect work 
with Him is done. In the vision of what we ought 
to be, and what God intends to make us, we see how 
blighted and sin-ruined our-nature is, 

II. The Vision.—Peter saw himself as a sinful man. 
Most of us see sin most clearly in other people, and 
then our judgment of it is swift, and our condemna- 
tion of it stern. Or we cry out about sin and its 
enormity in the general, and fail to see it as it is, 
lodged and entertained in our individual hearts. And 
so Jesus, knowing man, warned against the folly and 
the hypocrisy of seeking to take the mote out of our 
brother’s eye when there was a beam in our own eye, 
The awful fact of sin is written on us, and the first 
step toward deliverance and holiness is to see the vision 
of Peter. E 

III. The Interpretation.—There is Christ’s inter- 
pretation of the vision and the cry. Hew does Jesus 
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look upon this cry of Peter, ‘Depart from me?’ He 
hears in it the confession of Peter’s unworthiness : 
but He also sees in his humility and helplessness a 
desire for goodness, and understands that this ‘ De- 
per from me’ is at bottom the first step of the 

der of holy aspiration. Confession is the way to 
holiness, humility is the beginning of virtue, our sense 
of utter helplessness is our greatest recommendation 
to the Saviour.—D. L. Rircum, Peace the Umpire, 
amd other Sermons, p. 91. 

_ Rerenences.—V. 8.—J. Martineau, Endeavours after the 
Christian Life, p. 70. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lix. p. 222. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 111. 
J. Mowat, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. x. p. 37. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. x. p. 133; (5th Series), vol. x. p. 334. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p- 110. V. 9. 
—Ezxpositor (7th Series), vol. x. p. 479. V.10.—E. W. Att- 
wood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 236. C. S. Robinson, 
Simon Peter, p. 173. V. 12.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 443. V. 12, 13.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 252. 


PRAYER AND ITS RESPONSE 
‘I will: be thou clean.’—Luxz v, 13, 
To see the power and the beauty of these words we 
must pause and consider the surroundings in which 
our Lord found Himself when He performed this 
miracle. For this brief story is a perfect illustration 
of what the Gospels set themselves to achieve. The 
writers of the Gospels never thought of a complete 
and ordered account of the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Here in this story, for instance, is the cure 
of a leper. The time and the date are not given, 
It somehow seems to read like we might begin an 
ordinary story—it happened one day. For St. 
Matthew says that He came down from the mountain, 
that is after He had given the Sermon on the Mount. 
St. Luke says, ‘it came to pass in a certain city,’ St, 
Mark says, ‘there came a leper’. No time or place is 
mentioned, and there has been great controversy as 
to whereabouts in the Gospels this story of the heal- 
ing of the leper should come. How different it is 
when we come to the heart of the story! You will 
find that all the Gospels tell us in the same words. 
The same thing happened. They tell us what the 
leper did and what he said, and what Jesus Christ did 
and said. They give the same essential details: so 
beautiful was the picture that they could not forget it. 

Now look at the kernel of this story which the 
Gospels have recalled. What are the particular 
lessons ? 

I. The Man.—In the time of our Lord leprosy 
was one of the most baneful scourges which swept 
across the Holy Land. It is when we remember 
these things that we see the graciousness of Jesus 
Christ. He stretched out His hand and actually 
touched the man—the hideous, repulsive, clammy 
creature—actually touched him. 

Il. His Prayer.—And the second lesson is perhaps 
harder for us to see, but none the less it is beautiful. 
We see in this prayer and miracle how Jesus Christ 
restrains Himself and obeys a certain law in the work 
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of healing. This law necessitates that before a man 
can be healed he must repent of his sins and ask to be 
healed on his own initiative. And the more we con- 
sider this, the more pathetic does the life of our Lord 
on this earth become to us. He had to pass numer- 
ous men as they sat by the wayside stricken or injured 
and helpless, for they never besought His aid or lifted 
up the cry for help. He saw many lepers who looked 
on Him not heeding Who He was, and who would not 
lift up their voices to ask Him for a boon. He had 
to see these heart-breaking sights and watch the de- 
spair of the sufferers, but still He might not speak. 
Why did they not understand? Why did they not 
cry out when just a message of love and trust would 
have brought Him to their side? But sodden and 
desperate they plodded along their dreary road : they 
made no sign, and He could do nothing for them. 
That was the law of His mission. There must be in 
the suppliant and in the recipient a certain moral 
temperament, a certain spiritual outlook, a personal 
desire to love that will go out from the soul towards 
the person of Him Who would draw it unto Himself. 
There must be this faith in the soul before any virtue 
from Jesus Christ can go forth. 

III. The Response.—When this is there, then in- 
stantly and inevitably His life passes into theirs. 
They will be invaded by His strength, permeated by 
His vitality, quickened by His power ; only they must 
fulfil the condition, they must make it evident by 
some appeal, or He is powerless. 

Rererenozs.—V. 16.—C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers of 
Jesus Christ, p. 3. James Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), 
p. 128, V. 16-26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 981. 
V. 17.—Ibid. Sermons, vol. xii. No. 720; vol. xxxiii, No. 
1991. Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 226. V. 17-26. 
—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 
120. V. 18-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lii. No. 3016. V. 
19.—EHzpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 218. V. 20.—H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 252. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2417. V. 21.—Kzpositor (4th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 285; (5th Series), vol. vi. p.472. V. 25-27.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 38. V. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlvy. No. 2614. V. 27.—W. B. Selbie, The Servant of 
God, p. 281. V. 27, 28.—C. Ensor Walters, The Deserted 
Christ, p. 89. 


WHY OUGHT I TO BE A CHRISTIAN ? 
‘Follow Me.’—Luxz v. 27. 


Tuar was Christ’s call to Matthew ; it is Christ’s call 
tous. Why should we obey it? Why—to put the 
question in concrete form—ought I to be a Christian ? 

I. I begin with this: Goodness is the greatest 
thing in the world, and to seek after goodness is our 
first duty in life. Here is the truth I want to em- 
phasise : there are many things that are desirable : 
there is one thing that is necessary. There is the 
greatness of wisdom, the greatness of political influ- 
ence, the greatness of material power; but high 
above all other forms of greatness is the greatness of 
goodness. Ordinarily we do not question this. But 
there is to-day under certain circumstances a real 
temptation to do so. ‘Never let us allow ourselves,’ 


Ver. 32. 


said Dean Church once, ‘never Jet us allow ourselves 
the thought, which I fear comes into men’s minds, 
that being clever and having knowledge makes up 
for not caring to be good.’ To speak in detail of 
this goodness after which man ought to seek would 
carry me too far afield. Let me notice two points 
only. In the first place, the good we need is not 
simply power to perform one or two good deeds, but 
—to put it in a word—character. And secondly, it 
is our duty to seek after the highest goodness that is 
revealed to us. 

Il. The highest form of goodness of which the 
world knows is incarnate for us in Jesus Christ. 

III. Goodness the greatest thing in the world— 
man’s first duty to seek after goodness, the highest 
goodness revealed to him—that highest goodness 
incarnate for us in Jesus Christ; what then? I ought 
to follow Christ, I ought to be a Christian. 

I am a follower of Christ to-day, not only, not 
chiefly because in His example is the loftiest standard 
of human duty, but because I have found that what 
Christ bids me be He helps me to be. Do you say, 
‘So will any great example help us’? yes, but not 
as Christ does. He makes His own strength mine. 
What other, however great and good, can do that 
for you? ‘Two things only I ask—Do you want to 
do what is right? Do you want power to do it? 
Then obey Christ when He says, ‘Follow Me’. 
if Christ is to be anything to you, He must come, 
not first as the Perfect Example to be imitated, but 
as the Great Deliverer who will strike off the chains 
and set the captive fre.—G. Jackson, First Things 
First, p. 49. 

Rererences.—V. 27.—LExpositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 
87. V. 27, 28.—W. G. Horder, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. 
p. 133. V. 27-29.—H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol, xlvi. p. 193. V. 27-382.—LExpositor (5th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 822, V. 81.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xlix. No. 2835. 
D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 95. 


‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance,’— 
LUKE V. 32. 
‘Serine many of the rich at Clifton church,’ wrote 
John Wesley, ‘my heart was much pained for them, 
and I was earnestly desirous that some of them 
might enter into the kingdom of heaven. But 
full as I was, I knew not where to begin in warn- 
ing them to flee from the wrath to come, till my 
Testament opened on these words: “I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners”; in applying 
which my soul was so enlarged that methought I 
could have cried out (in another sense than poor vain 
Archimedes), “Give me where to stand, and I will 
shake the earth””’ ‘Three years later Wesley has 
another notice of this text. ‘We came to Newcastle 
about six; and after a short refreshment walked into 
the town. I was surprised; so much drunkenness, 
cursing, and swearing (even from the mouths of little 
children), do I never remember to have seen and heard 
before, in so small a compass of time. Surely this 
place is ripe for Him who “came not to call the 


righteous, but sinners”. 
£ ) 
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Rererences.—V. 83.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. i p. 
348; vol. x. p. 29; (5th Series), vol. i. p. 15; (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 73. V. 83-85.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 347. V. 36.— 
J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 410. V. 36.— 
T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 38. 


‘No man putteth a piece of anew garment upon an old ; if 
otherwise, then both the new maketh a rent, and the piece 
that was taken out of the new agreeth not with the old. 
And no man putteth new wine into old bottles ; 
new wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the 
bottles shall perish. But new wine must be put into new 
bottles ; and both are preserved;’—LUukKg V. 36, 37. 

Here quotes this passage in his rather jaundiced 

and superficial sketch of English society, as the text 

for the following reflections: ‘'The concessions which 
have there been made to liberal ideas have been with 
difficulty wrested from medieval rigidity, and all 
modern improvements proceed there, not from prin- 
ciple but from sheer necessity ; they bear the curse of 
that system of half-measures. . . . The religious ree 
formation in England is but half complete, and one 
finds oneself much worse off between the four bare 
prison walls of the Episcopal Anglican church than 
in the large, beautifully-painted, and softly-cushioned 
spiritual dungeon of Catholicism. Nor has the politi- 
cal reformation succeeded much better. ... Although 
many improvements have recently been made in this 
melancholy state of affairs in England; although 
limits have been placed to temporal and clerical 
avarice, and though the great falsehood of popular 
representation is, to a certain degree, occasionally 
modified by transferring the perverted electoral voice 
of a rotten borough to a great manufacturing town ; 
although the harshest intolerance is here and there 
softened by giving certain rights to other sects, still 
it is all a miserable patching up which cannot last 
long, and the stupidest tailor in England can foresee 
that, sooner or later, the old garment of state will be 
rent asunder into wretched rags.’ 

Rerzrences.—V. 36-39.—D. Fraser, Metaphors im the 

Gospels, p. 106. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i, p. 319. 


PROGRESS NEEDS PREPARATION 


‘ New wine must be put into new bottles ; and both are pre- 
served.’—LUukKE V. 38. 

Unoer this simple Parable the Saviour would teach 

us the far-reaching truth that progress needs pre- 

paration. If you want the new wine you must pre- 

pare new bottles. 

This principle of the need of preparation before 
progress is far reaching, and applicable in many 
ways. 

We all know that the ground must be prepared if 
it is to yield a full harvest ; we know that animals 
must be trained if they are to be fit for the service 
of man; children need the discipline of school, and 
to practise obedience in their home life if they are to 
be ready for the station of life to which it may please 
Ged tocall them; and education must not cease with 
childhood—the young man or young woman, if he or 
she is to make use of the education of childhood, 
must still continue to learn; continuation schoole 
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evening classes, the opportunities of apprenticeshi 
Pe ali be attended Paar we would Late the Sacen 
Seaton for our progress in life. 

us the truth of the text is constantly before us, 
new wine must be but into new bottles. 

As the text is true with regard to the ordinary 
conditions of this life, so is it true with reference to 
our highest interests in matters of religion. 

I, The event which has made the greatest difference 
in the condition of the world and done most to ad- 
vance the true progress and well-being of mankind is 
the Incarnation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Even the most superficial observer can see that the 
foremost countries in the world, the countries which 
are most civilized, are those which bear the name of 
Christian ; there may be (alas, we know there are) 
many imperfections, but nevertheless the nations 
which call themselves Christian are the foremost 
nations of the world. 

This great event in the progress of the human 
race, the Incarnation of the Lord, was prepared for 
by a great preparation. It was, we are expressly 
told, in the fullness of time that the Saviour came. 
The language and philosophy of Greece, the world- 
wide system and government of the Roman Empire, 
the special revelation to the Jews as we have it in 
the Old Testament, all prepared the way for the 
coming of Christ. He was the True Vine from which 
the new wine was to be made, and the world was 
duly prepared to receive Him. 

Immediately before the Saviour came, St. John the 
Baptist was sent to prepare the way before Him, and 
when the Saviour commenced His ministry we read 
that He appointed other seventy also, and sent them 
out two and two before His face, into every city and 
place whither He Himself would come. 

II. The love of God and the love of our neighbour 
are the vital powers which flow through the stem and 
the branches of the True Vine and give us the new 
wine. 

The love of God will lead us to be constant in our 
devotion, by ourselves, with our families, in our at- 
tendance on the services of our Church, in frequent 
reception of the Holy Communion. The love of our 
neighbour will show itself in acts of kindness visiting 
and relieving the sick, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, in being ‘kind and tender-hearted one 
towards another, forgiving one another even as God 
for Christ’s sake has forgiven us’—Bisnor Epwarp 


Kine, The Love and Wisdom of God, p. 215. 


Rererunces.—V. 39,—J. T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 26. 
W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of Our Day, p. 147. H. S. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 17. VI. 8, 4.— 
Alfred Rowland, The Exchanged Crowns, p. 88. VI. 4.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 9; tid. (5th Series), 
vol. x. p. 152. 


‘He knew their thoughts.’—Luxg v1, 8, 


Or Zelter, as architect and musician, Goethe once re- 
marked that ‘as soon as he enters a city, the buildings 
stand before him, and tell him their merits and their 
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faults. Then the musical societies receive him at 
once, and show themselves to the master with their 
virtues and their defects.’ 


‘And He said unto the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he 
did so: and his hand was restored whole as the other.’ 
LUKE VI. Io. 

Arrer some time I went to a meeting at Arne-side, 

where Richard Myer was, who had been long lame of 

one of his arms. I was moved of the Lord to say 
unto him, amongst all the people, ‘Stand up on thy 
legs’ (for he was sitting down): and hestood up and 
stretched out his arm that had been lame a long 
time, and said, ‘Be it known unto you, all people, 
that this day I am healed’. Yet his parents could 
hardly believe it ; but after the meeting was done, 
they had him aside, and took off his doublet, and then 
saw it was true. He came soon after to Swarthmore 
meeting, and then declared how that the Lord had 
healed him.—From Fox’s Journal for 1653. 
Rererences.—VI, 12.—W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, 

p. 115. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 798. Eapositor (6th 

Series), vol. i. p. 370. VI. 12, 18.—C. S. Macfarland, The 

Spirit Christlike, pp. 89and 101. C.J. Vaughan, The Prayers of 

Jesus Christ, p. 23. WI. 13.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some 

Words of Christ, p. 180. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 21; 

tbid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 338. 


ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE, APOSTLES 


‘Simon called Zelotes.’—Luxz v1. 15. 
‘ Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ.’—Jung 1. 


Tue festival in remembrance of these two Apostles 
was first observed in the eleventh century, or soon 
after ; and the fitness of a joint celebration on the 
same day is derived from the fact that in all the 
sacred catalogues their names are found is juxta- 
position immediately after that of James the son of 
Alpheus. 

Very little is said of either of these saintly men in 
the New Testament, but that little is profoundly in- 
teresting. 

I. St. Simon has two surnames in the Gospels— 
‘Simon the Canaanite’ and ‘Simon called Zelotes’. 
These appellations have provoked much conteoversy : 
some biblical critics maintain that he is thus styled 
because he was a native of Cana in Galilee, while 
others maintain that this addition to his name con- 
tains no reference to the place of his birth, but indicates 
either his previous association with the Zealots, or 
his ardent temperament, which prompted him te 
exert himself with vehement earnestness for the 
spread of the Gospel, and for the vindication of its 

ure and holy doctrines. Be this as it may, St. 
Matthew and St. Mark designate him ‘Simon the 
Canaanite’—the latter word of which should be 
rendered ‘Cananite’—and St. Luke ‘Simon called 
Zelotes’—the latter word of which is equivalent to 
the Aramaic ‘Cananite’. If he once belonged to the _ 
Zealots, he was one of a party among the Hebrews 
conspicuous for their fierce advocacy of the Mosaic 

ritual and their political abhorrence of foreign rule. 
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One thing is certain, he belonged to the Apostolic 
band,'and was one of the twelve disciples whom Christ 
called unto Him, and to whom He gave power to ‘heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, and cast 
out devils’. He was therefore a good and virtuous 
man, or he had never received such a glorious com- 
mission from his Lord. On the dispersion of his 
fellow-Apostles after the great Day of Pentecost, he 
is said to have laboured successively ‘in Egypt, and 
in the parts of Libya about Cyrene,’ and elsewhere ; 
and the Greek Menologies state that he subsequently 
visited Britain with his embassage of truth. Where 
and how did he die? Some say that he was crucified 
by the unbelieving inhabitants of this last-named 
country ; and others affirm that he was put to death 
at Suanir, a city of Persia, in the seventy-fourth year 
of the Christian era, and at the same time as St. Jude. 
The workmen die somehow or other, but God carries 
on His work nevertheless, and will do so until the 
world, redeemed by His Son, is sanctified by His 
Spirit. 

II. St. Jude, like St. Simon, also has two surnames 
—Lebbeeus and Thaddzus—names somewhat uncer- 
tain, but, derived from the Hebrew, are generally 
interpreted as ‘one that praises’ and ‘a man of heart’. 
He was brother of James the Less, son of Mary— 
sister to the Virgin Mary, and therefore of our Lord’s 
kindred. He was called to the Apostolate with the 
eleven others ; and is specially mentioned in St. John’s 
Gospel as asking Jesus, ‘Lord, how is it that Thou 
wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world?’ Evidently, he not only saw and knew Jesus, 
but He was formed in his heart as ‘the hope of glory’. 
How precious, therefore, must those words have been 
to him, ‘In My Father’s House are many mansions’. 
No wonder that when ‘the truth as it is in Jesus’ was 
assailed by the Gnostics, St. Jude wrote his Epistle to 
exhort and encourage Christian believers to avoid 
their grievous heresies, and ‘contend earnestly for the 
faith which was once delivered unto the saints,’ and 
also to ‘keep themselves in the love of God, looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life’. All this he did himself; until, after labouring 
in Judza and Galilee, and in Samaria and Idumea, 
his end came, and he entered into ‘the joy of his 
Lord ’. 

‘And Simon called Zedotes.’. -LUKE VI. 15. 


No man is ever good for much who has not been 
carried off his feet by enthusiasm between twenty and 
thirty; but it needs to be bridled and bitted.— 
FRouDE. 


Rererences.—VI. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 639: 
VI. 16.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 187. VI. 17-19.— 
C. 8. Macfarland, The Spirit Christlike, pp. 87, 101. VI. 19. 
—J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 187. 


* Blessed are ye poor.’—Lukg v1. 20. 
You are poor. But poverty arrests your pride, your 
sloth, your sensuality. It makes men ride over your 


head ; they drive you here and there, but they drive 
you to forbearance, meekness, submission, tenderness. 
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If they drive you over the edge of life, then after that 
they have no more that they can do; they have let 
slip the leash, and can hold you no longer, and you 
are with God. But short of that, they can only bene 
fit you by their oppression.—JameEs SMETHAM. 


THE evangelic poverty is not so much a deliberate ai 
an unconscious abstinence from that which most men 
desire—F, W. H. Myers. 

Rererences.—VI. 20.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
307. VI. 20-23.—A. B. Bruce, The Galilean Gospel, p. 39. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 365; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 102. VI. 20-31.—A. Maclaren, Expositions ef Holy 
Scripture—St. Luke, p. 126. 

‘Blessed are ye that hunger now: for ye shall be filled.’— 
LUKE VI. 21. 
Westey, describing a visit which he paid in 1777 to 
Bethnal Green hamlet, declares, ‘I have not found 
any such distress, no, not in the prison of Newgate. 
One poor man was just creeping out of his sick-bed, 
to his ragged wife and three little children, who were 
more than half-naked and the very picture of famine ; 
when one bringing in a loaf of bread, they all ran, 
seized upon it, and tore it in pieces in an instant. 
Who would not rejoice that there is another world ?’ 
‘In the like manner did their fathers unto the prophets.’— 
LUKE VI. 23. 
CarLyLE moralizes thus on the fate of Robert 
Burns ;— 

‘The world . . . has ever, we fear, shown but small 
favour to its Teachers: hunger and nakedness, perils 
and reviling, the prison, the cross, the poison-chalice 
have, in most times and countries, been the market- 
price it has offered for wisdom, the welcome with 
which it has greeted those who have come to enlighten 
and purify it. Homer and Socrates and the Christian 
apostles belong to old days: but the world’s Martyr- 
ology was not completed with these. Roger Bacon 
and Galileo eecea in priestly dungeons; Tasso 
pines in the cell of a madhouse ; Camoéns dies begging 
on the streets of Lisbon. So neglected, so “ 
cuted they the prophets,” not in Judea only but in 
all places where men have been.’ 

Rererence.—VI, 25.—J, H. Jowett, British Congregation- 
alist, 25th July, 1907, p. 74. 

‘Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of yeu.’— 

LUKE VI. 26. 

In Wesley’s Journal, Wednesday, 25th May, 1768, 
there is this entry, describing his reception at Aber- 
deen :—‘Surely never was there a more open door. 
The four ministers of Aberdeen, the minister of the 
adjoining town, and the three ministers of Old Aber- 
deen, hitherto seem to have no dislike, but rather to 
wish us “good luck in the name of the Lord!” Most 
of the town’s people seem as yet to wish us well; se 
that there is no open opposition of any kind. O what 
spirit ought a preacher to be of, that he may be able 
to bear all this sunshine!’ 

In The Spirit of the Age, Hazlitt, analysing Wil- 
berforce’s character, declares that ‘his conscience will 
not budge, unless the world goes with it. He does 
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not seem greatly to dread the denunciation in Secrip- 

ture, but rather to court it—‘ Woe to you, when all 

men shall speak well of you!’ We suspect he is not 
quite easy in his mind, because West-India planters 
and Guinea traders do not join in his praise. His 
ears are not strongly enough tuned to drink in the 
execrations of the spoiler ana the oppressor as the 
sweetest music. It is not enough that one-half of 
the human species (the images of God carved in ebony, 
as old Fuller calls them) shout his name as a champion 
and a saviour through vast burning zones, and moisten 
their parched lips with the gush of gratitude for de- 
liverance from chains ; he must have a Prime Minister 
drink his health at-a Cabinet dinner for aiding to 
rivet on those of his country and of Europe! . . . He 
is anxious to do all the good he can without hurting 
himself or his fair fame.’ 

Rererence.—VI. 26.—E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p. 

201, 

*Pray for them which despitefully use you. And unto him 
that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the other.’— 
LUKE VI. 28, 29. 

Sex the striking and familiar description of the genuine 

Cynic philosopher, drawn by Epictetus. ‘He must 

be flogged like an ass, and when flogged he must love 

those who flog him, as if he were the father and the 
brother of all. . . . He must have such powers of en- 
durance as to appear insensible to the common sort, 

a very stone. No man reviles him or strikes him or 

insults him, but he yields his body to let any one do 

with it what he pleases,’ 


THERE is nothing which makes us love a man so 
much as praying for him.—Wittram Law. 


Iam morally convinced that in all branches of the 


Church of Christ, in every school of philosophy (those. 


only excepted which wilfully reject the light of reason), 
there are thousands of men who are kept back from 
a full faith, solely by the darkness which springs from 
the fierce passions aroused by strife. Is it impossible 
to bring a new element into the contest—that of 
loving-kindness, that absolute law of charity which is 
the characteristic of all which comes of God? Could 
not Christ’s commissioned writers (ecce ego mitto ad 
vos seribas) introduce a hitherto untried method of 
polemics, one conformable to the Gospel of Love, one 
founded upon those divine precepts: ‘Blessed are 
the peacemakers’; ‘Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth’; ‘Whosoever shall say to 
his brother, ‘Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire’ ; 
“Whosoever shall strike thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also’; ‘Be ye like unto your 
Heavenly Father, who maketh His sun to rise upon 
the just and the unjust’... . If ever any part of 
our work should take the shape of a course of publi- 
cations, the most essential character of all our studies 
and discussions must be perfect gentleness and charity. 
—Pre Grartry. 

WHEN any person injures me, I endeavour to raise 
my soul so high that his offence cannot reach me.— 
Descartes. - 
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Rererences.—VI. 30.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii, p. 
287. VI. 31.—R. G. Soans, Sermons for the Young, p. 51. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 422. Ibid. (5th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 464; vol. ix. p. 800. VI. 81, 32.—D. Macleod, Chris. 
tvan World Pulpit, vol. 1x. p. 125, VI. 32-34.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1584. VI. 34, 35.—Bishop Stubbs, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 129. 

‘Ye shall be the children of the Highest: for He is kind unto 

the unthankful and to the evil.’"—Luxe v1. 35. 
In describing the character of Zachary Macaulay, Sir 
George Trevelyan (Life of Lord Macaulay, 1.) calls 
attention to the calm courage, self-control and un- 
wearied patience with which he managed the colony 
of Negroes at Sierra Leone. ‘The secret of his 
character and of his actions lay in perfect humility 
and an absolute faith, Events did not discompose 
him, because they were sent by One who best knew 
His own purposes. He was not fretted by the folly 
of others, or irritated by their hostility, because he 
regarded the humblest or the worst of mankind as 
objects, equally with himself, of the Divine love and 
care.’ 

Rererences.—VI, 35.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 
219; vol. ix. p, 467 ; (7th Series), vol. x. p. 97; (5th Series), 
vol. ivy. p. 156. J. Tolefree Parr, The White Life, p. 174. 
W. Y. Fullerton, Christ and Men, p. 70. 

‘Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful,’— 
Luke v1. 36. 
History has done justice to him [Lord Canning] and 
his wife, who never faltered through all the horrors 
and anxieties of the Indian Mutiny, but through all 
the raging of the frantic press and the timid Anglo- 
Indians, held high their courage and their faith, and 
earned for him what was meant for a sneer and a re- 
proach, the finest Christian title of ‘Clemency Canning’. 
—Sir Arcernon West, Recollections, vol. 1. p. 294. 


MERCY 

‘Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 
Judge not, and ye shall not be judged ; condemn not, and 
ye shall not be condemned ; forgive, and ye shall be for- 
given ; give, and it shall be given unto you ; good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom. For with the same measure 
that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you again,’— 
LUKE V1. 36-38. 

I. Two Thoughts.—In these words our Lord sets 

before us two thoughts :— 

1. The pattern of mercy, of justice, of forbearance, 
and forgiveness; of generosity, which we ought to 
follow, which is the example of ‘The Highest ’ Whose 
children we are called—‘ Be ye therefore merciful’. 
And— 

2. The rule of God’s judgment in matters between 
man and man—‘ With that same measure that ye 
mete withal it shall be measured to you again’. Thus, 
we see that, for the present, God is to us all, even to 
the unthankful and evil, what he would have us also 
to be. He is merciful, gracious ; He spares, He con- 
demns not, He forgives, He gives to us all ‘ 
measure’, But between that life and this other comes 
the Day of Judgment, when we must give an account 
of the things done in the body, and of this Judgment 
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this is one of the great rules: with what measure 
men have measured to others, it shall be measured to 
them again. Mercy will follow mercy, and he shall 
have judgment without mercy that hath showed no 
mercy. By the rule by which we have judged and 
condemned shall we, in our turn, be tried. ‘There can 
be no looking for forgiveness, if forgiveness has on our 
part been denied. God’s great rule of judgment and 
recompense answers to the second of the two great 
commandments—that we should do to all men as we 
would they should do to us; as we have done to 
others, so, in the end, shall it be done to us; in all 
things as we sow, so shall we reap. And so also in 
our behaviour to others, in our treatment of them, in 
our judgments and words about them—we must ex- 
pect nothing more from our Great Judge than what 
we have been willing to give to them. ‘Thus, we are 
now choosing the rule by which we shall be dealt 
with by-and-by. 

Il. God’s Rule in Judgment.—‘ With the same 
measure that ye mete withal it shall be measured to 
you again.’ ‘Those words must girs seem to us 
some of the most awful words in the Bible, for— 

1. They are so plainly the words of that justice 
which all men acknowledge, that we not only believe, 
but feel, that they must be true. If we believe in a 
Judgment at all, then we must look to be dealt with 
in the same spirit, by the same measures, according 
to the truth and generosity which we have shown, 
when it was our turn to show mercy, to pass opinion, 
to help and share and give. Can any imagine that 
they may deal with men reriean but that God 
ought to deal with themselves tenderly? ‘This then 
is one thing that makes these words so awful, that 
we see for ourselves that it must be as they say. The 
other is that, while we feel the certainty of the law— 

2. We cannot see how it will be carried out. It 
lies in the awful darkness of the time to come. All 
we know is that, some time or other, a man’s deeds 
will be returned upon him, and he will find out what 
God his Maker and Judge thought of his dealings 
with his brethren by what happens to himself. 

Ill. Man’s Unreasonable Judgment.—We must 
all judge often, and sometimes condemn. The sin is 
not in judging and condemning, but in doing so 
without reason—carelessly, unjustly—for the sake of 
condemning, condemning without mercy and without 
fear. In this case the same harsh and unsparing 
judgment awaits ourselves. Dare anyone look back 
into his past and venture to say that he could endure 
the judgment, if, in God’s justice, what he measured 
to others was to be exactly measured to him again? 
Yet that is God’s rule. Can we hear of it and not 
tremble ? 

If there were nothing else to drive us to take refuge 
in God’s offers of mercy in Christ, surely this alone 
would be enough. ‘There is nothing but true repent- 
ance to save us from being dealt with exactly by the 
same measure which we have dealt to others. 

God repays to men what they do. He meas- 
ures back, and judges them by the standard they 
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apply to their brethren-—R. W. Cuurcu, Village 
Sermons. 


Rererences.—VI. 36.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. iii, p. 
212. C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, p. 362. 


‘ Judge not.’—Lux. VI. 37. 


Wuar is not needful and is commonly wrong, namely, 
is to pass a judgment on our fellow-creatures. Never 
let it be forgotten that there is scarcely a single 
moral action of a single man of which other men can 
have such a knowledge, in its ultimate grounds, its 
surrounding incidents, and the real determining causes 
of its merits, as to warrant their pronouncing a con- 
clusive judgment upon it.—W. E. GLapstonE. 


ue chief stronghold of hypocrisy is to be always 
judging one another.—MIxron. 


Tux same man who perhaps would be ashamed of 
talking at hazard about the properties of a flower, of 
a weed, of some figure in geometry, will put forth his 
guesses about the character of his brother-man, as 
if he had the fullest authority for all that he was 


saying... . 

But of all the errors in judging of others, some of 
the worst are made in judging of those who are nearest 
tous. They think that we have entirely made up 
our minds about them, and are apt to show us that 
sort of behaviour only which they know we expect. 
Perhaps, too, they fear us, as they are convinced that 
we do not and cannot sympathise with them, and so 
we move in a mist, and talk of phantoms as if they 
were living men, and think that we understand those 
who never interchange any discourse with us but the 
talk of the rark<t- pager aaa ARTHUR 


Miss Mann . . . was a perfectly honest, conscientious 
woman, who had performed duties in her day from 
whose severe anguish many a human Peri, gazelle- 
eyed, silken-tressed, and silver ton ed, would have 
shrunk appalled ; she had passed alone through pro- 
tracted scenes of suffering, exercised rigid self-denial, 
made large sacrifices of time, money, health, for those 
who had repaid her only by ingratitude, and now 
her main—almost her sole—fault was, that she was 
censorious. Censorious she certainly was. ... She 
dissected impartially almost all her acquaintance ; 
she made few distinctions; she allowed scarcely any 
one to be good.—Cuakrxorre Bronté, Shirley, x 


Men who see into their neighbours are very apt to 
be contemptuous, but men who see through them 
find something lying behind every human soul which 
it is not for them to sit in judgment on, or toattempt 
to sneer out of the order of God’s manifold universe. 
—Ouiver WenpELt Hotmgs, in Elsie Venner. 


Mrs. Wer’s philosophy of life was summed up in 
one expression—tenderness, In her view of the 
universe, which was all lighted up with a glow out 
of the doors of hell, good people must walk there in 
a kind of ecstasy of tenderness. .. . ‘Are not two 
sparrows,’ ‘ Whosoever shall smite thee,’ ‘Judge not, 
that ye be not judged’—these texts she made her 
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body of divinity ; she put them on in the morning 
with her clothes, and lay down to sleep with them at 
night ; they haunted her like a favourite air, they 
clung about her like a favourite perfume—R. L. 
Srevenson, in Weir of Hermiston. 


Somx one, I think, asked in conversation at Rome, 
whether a certain interpretation of Scripture was 
Christian? It was answered that Dr. Arnold took 
it; I interposed, ‘But is he a Christian ?’—Newman’s 
Apologia. 
Awnotuenr illustration of this is afforded by Words- 
worth in his poem, Point Rash Judgment, where he 
describes himself and two friends, on a bright harvest 
morning, finding an old peasant angling on Lake 
Grasmere. Instinctively they blame him :— 

‘Improvident and reckless,’ we exclaimed, 

‘The man must be, who can thus lose a da 

Of the mid-harvest, when the labourer’s hire 

Is ample, and some little might be stored 

Wherewith to cheer him in the winter-time.’ 
On approaching nearer, however, they discover he is 
a gaunt, worn creature, no longer able to work in the 
field, and simply 

using his best skill to gain 

A pittance from the dead, unfeeling lake 

That knew not of his wants. 
The party felt properly rebuked for their harsh judg- 
ment of his case. 

Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 

What need there is to be reserved in speech, 

And temper all our thoughts with charity. 
They consequently named the spot, Point Rash 
Judgment. 

Rererences.—VI. 37.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Sermoneties for a Year, p. 142. VI. 88.—H. S. Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 200. Alfred Rowland, The 
Hachanged Crowns, p. 38. 

*Can the blind lead the blind ? shall they not both fall into the 

ditch ?’—LUKE VI. 39. 

WE know how ‘great an absurdity our Saviour ac- 
counted it for the blind to lead the blind; and to 
put him that cannot so much as see, to discharge the 
office of a watch. Nothing exposes more to pulenpt 
than ignorance. .. . In a governor, it cannot be 
without the conjunction of the highest imprudence ; 
for who bid such a one aspire to teach and govern. 
A blind man sitting in the chimney-corner is pardon- 
able enough, but sitting at the helm he is intolerable. 
If men will be illiterate and ignorant, let them be so 
in private, and to themselves, and not set their de- 
fects in a high place, to make them visible and con- 
spicuous. If owls will not be hooted at, let them 
keep close within the tree, and not perch upon the 
taller boughs.—Souru. 

Rererences.—VI. 39, 40.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. 
No. 1248. VI. 40.—Hxpos:tor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 38. VI. 
41.—J. Baines, Sermons, p. 73. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays 
after Trinity, pt. i. p. 118. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
278. VI. 41, 42.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 38. 
8. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. p. 47. 
VI. 41-49.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
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Luke, p. 181. VI. 42.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. pp. 224, 
822. VI. 43, 44.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 76. 
VI. 45.—J. Martineau, Endeavours after the Christian Life (2nd 
Series), p. 111. 

‘Why call ye Me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 

say P’—LUuKE v1. 46. 

Comparz Gibbon’s well-known eulogy on William 
Law: ‘In our family he had left the reputation of a 
worthy and pious man, who believed all that he pro- 
fessed, and practised all that he enjoined.’ Speaking 
of Law’s writings, he adds: ‘A philosopher must 
allow that he exposes, with equal severity and truth, 
the strange contradiction between the faith and 
practice of the Christian world ’. 


Can any man look round and see what Christian 
countries are now doing, and how they are governed, 
and what is the general condition of society, without 
seeing that Christianity is the flag under which the 
world sails, and not the rudder that steers its course ? 
—Ouiver WenvELL Hormes. 


‘ELsEWHERE,’ said Knox of Geneva, ‘ the word of God 
is taught as purely, but never anywhere have I seen 


God obeyed as faithfully.’ 


‘ Tue Florentine youth,’ says George Eliot in Romola, 
‘had had very evil habits and foul tongues ; it seemed 
at first an unmixed blessing when they were got to 
shout Viva Gesw! But Savonarola was forced at last 
to say from the pulpit, “ There is a little too much 
shouting of Viva Gesu! This constant utterance of 
sacred words brings them into contempt. Let me have 
no more of that shouting till the next Festa.”’ 

Rererences.—VI. 46.—P. M‘Adam Muir, Modern Sub- 
stitutes for Ohristianity, p. 2. D. Macleod, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ix. p. 125. J. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun 
of Righteousness, p. 43. VI. 46-49.—A. Bradley, Sermons 
Chiefly on Character, p. 182. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 
1702. 

DEPTH IN CHARACTER 


‘ Everyone that cometh unto Me, and heareth My worris, and 
doeth them, I will show you to whom he is like; he is ‘ike 
a man building a house, who digged and went deep, 2nd 
laid a foundation upon the rock,’—Luke VI. 47, 48 {72-44 


Ler us consider :— 

I. The life which is simply a surface life. some 
lives are altogether shallow; they are animal, their 
chief joy being in the senses : they are childish, being 
wholly occupied with trifles; they are without one 
serious thought, feeling, or ae This painful 
superficiality is one of the marked characteristics of our 
age and nation. ‘The Puritan element—the element 
of seriousness, reverence, and earnestness—is obviously 
waning. Anything is better than that we should 
spend life in chasing bubbles. Better far the desolate 
oak on the naked heath, bowed by the storm and 
smitten by the lightning if only it acquire depth of 
earth and strength of fibre, than the spreading green 
bay-tree rooted in the surface sod. We ought to be 
thankful for anything that knocks the nursery toys 
out of our hand, that ends our idiot joy, that recalls 
our attention to the soul, that drives us inward and 
downward to the reality of things in the mind and will 
of God. 


Vv. 4, 6, 9. 
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II. The life which dips below the surface and yet 
does not reach the depths. (1) There is an intellectual 
life which pierces the surface without sounding the 
depths. Scholars, full of intellectual power and pene- 
tration, who never find God in the visible universe, are 
of this order. (2) There is a moral life which, going 
below the surface, fails to grasp the depths. How 
immense is the difference between philosophical and 
utilitarian moralists deriving all their motives and 
sanctions, rewards and punishments from social rela- 
tions, material interests, and worldly happiness, and 
St. Paul, who finds the root of all pure and noble 
living in the depths of the spiritual world! (3) ‘There 
is a religious life that sinks below the surface without 
sounding the depths. We are to build a house; un- 
organised spirituality has no sanction in the New 
Testament, but mere ecclesiasticism and denomina- 
tionalism are scratches in the sand. We find the 
depths in religion only when we worship God in spirit 
and in truth. 

III. The life which digs deep, and rests upon the 
rock. In our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ do we 
find this rock. (1) Only as we build here do we oe 
true satisfaction. (2) Only as we build here do we 
find fullness and stability of character. (3) Only as we 
live this deeper life is our joy assured forever. Build- 
ing on Christ we build on the eternal reality, nor shall 
we suffer shame.—W. L. Warkinson, The Bane and 
the Antidote, p. 265. 

Rererences.—VI. 47, 48.—Eaxpositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
129. VI. 47-49.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 87. 
VI, 48, 49.—J. Stuart Holden, The Pre-eminent Lord, p. 217. 
VI. 49.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, 
p- 91. VII. 1.—Hupositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 443. Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 402. VII. 1-10.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 
353. VII. 2.—J. W. Burgon, Servants of Scripture, p. 67. 
VII. 2-10.—Mark Guy Pearse, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. x. 
p. 486. VII. 2, 838.—Lxpositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 21. 


THREE ESTIMATES OF ONE CHARACTER 

‘Saying that he was worthy. ... I amnot worthy.... I 

ase not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’.—Luke vu. 

4, 6, 9. 
I. In the first place, we have the estimate formed of 
this man by his neighbours, ‘Saying that he was 
worthy’. Now in regard to this testimonial, two or 
three remarks may be made. (1) For one thing, it 
must, I think, he conceded that these elders had en- 
joyed the best opportunities for forming a judgment 
regarding him. He lived in the midst of them. (2) 
But these elders had another advantage in coming 
to a knowledge of this centurion’s character. He 
had been long enough among them to give them 
opportunity of testing him. (3) Nay, more, they 
saw that as he dwelt among them, he became an 
inquirer into their religion, and a student of their 
Scriptures, so that by and by he gave up his idolatry, 
and then after a time became a believer in Jehovah. 
Tell me what those who are closest toa man think 
of him after their experience of him for a course of 
years, or how the members of a community regard a 
man who has been continuously before them for half 
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a generation, and you tell me with approximate 
accuracy what the man really is. 

II. But in the second place let us look at this 
centurion’s estimate of himself. ‘I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest enter under my roof.’ His was 
a genuine feeling of unworthiness, just like that 
which is characteristic in greater or less degree of 
every truly good man among ourselves. Now it be- 
comes an interesting question, why it is that the 
good man’s estimate of himself should thus differ 
from that formed of him by his neighbours and 
friends. And in answer to that two things may be 
advanced : (1) It is owing, doubtless, in some measure 
to the fact that he knows more about himself than 
others do. (2) The discrepancy between the good 
man’s estimate of himself and that formed of him b 
others may be explained by the fact that the better 
a man is the loftier does his ideal become. His 
standard rises with his very excellence. (@) We see 
this illustrated intellectually in the matter of know- 
ledge. The more a man learns, the more he learns 
of his own ignorance. (b) But it is quite similar with 
holiness. The liker I become to Christ, the more I 
see in Christ that I have yet to imitate. 

III. But we come now to the third estimate of 
this man’s character; that, namely, of the Lord 
Jesus Himself, who said regarding him, ‘I have not 
found so great faith, no! not in Israel’. ‘This testi- 
mony to his faith is virtually also a testimony to his 
character ; for faith is not cherished except by a 
certain character. Faith is thus a moral test. Then 
again the faith which is thus rooted in character re- 
acts upon character. As a man believes, so he be- 
comes. Such, then, are the three estimates here given 
of the character of this one man. But the last is 
the main one after all, carrying all that is valuable 
in the other two within itself. 


Rererences.—VII. 4, 6, 7.—A. Maclaren, Hapositions ef 
Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 187. VII. 4-9.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. x. No. 600. 


THE GOOD CENTURION 


‘For he loveth our nation, and himself built us our synagogue, 
—LUKE VII. 5. 


THERE are many striking features about the character 
of this Roman soldier; he is one of the most attrac- 
tive, noble, and lovable men in the pages of the 
New Testament. There are mainly three points in 
his character to be carefully marked. 

I. His susceptibility to all that is good. He had 
come to Capernaum probably without any definite 
faith, with many a story in his mind about the 
fanaticism and stubborn pride of the people in whose 
country he had come to keep order, and he must 
have set himself at once to study the people and their 
religion, with the result that he saw the good in both. 
We could still do with more of the spirit that detects 
and rejoices in good in others, other nations, other 
religious communities. The chief feature, however, 
of this man’s susceptibility, is that it is most tender 
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towards that which is highest. I see in this centur- 
ion a man who is willing to be led by the Spirit of 
God and of truth, who dares at the bidding of the 
Spirit to be original, to do what is unusual and un- 
fashionable, singular and strange, at the call of con- 
science, and this is the kind of man needed to-day. 

IJ. His lowliness. ‘I am not worthy,’ is his estimate 
of himself. You know the world’s idea; you must 
assert your own worth, and insist on your rights being 
recognised and your efforts being properly acknow- 
ledged. If modesty is at a discount in the markets 
of the world, it should be at a premium in the Church 
of Christ. Let a Roman centurion teach us—‘I am 
not worthy,’ that is the language for all of us, for 
some more than others, but for us all. Not lip 
language, not affectation ; there is no more degraded 
and disgusting character in fiction than Uriah Heap. 
But the real thing—oh, that we had more of it! 
Lowliness of mind is the sure sign of saintliness ; 
every true saint is lowly. 

If. His faith. A faith which surprises our Lord. 
It is a part of the susceptibility to the Divine which 
dwelt in him. It is to be feared that there are many 
people professing the Christian faith who would be 

ut to shame by the simple and complete confidence 
in Christ’s power displayed by the centurion. Lowli- 
ness and faith go together. The proud and self- 
sufficient temper will make its own power and wisdom 
the gauge and standard of what God can do, and will 
probably refuse to believe in anything that it cannot 
understand. The man who truly sees God will be 
stricken through with a sense of his own unworthi- 
ness; but he will believe at the same time in the 
illimitable power of God. Ido not want to be put 
to shame by the faith of this Roman soldier. I ob- 
serve that our Lord acclaimed it and declared that it 
was the greatest He had found.—Cuartxs Browy, 
The Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. 1. p. 251. 


PATRIOTISM IN RELIGION 


LUKE VII. 5. 


Tuer are two great ideas in these few words: patriot- 
ism—‘ He loveth our nation’; and religion—‘ He 
hath built us a synagogue’. Because he loves the 
nation, says the text, he has built a religious house. 
The implication is that wise patriotism concerns 
itself with the religious welfare of the nation, and 
that the maintenance of religious sanctuaries is a 
proof of the noblest patriotism. Can that strange 
position be maintained? If we test it we shall find 
that it can. 

I. For the nation is indebted to the sanctuary for 
the best elements in its life. The differences that 
make our national civilisation more desirable than 
the ancient civilisations of Greece and Rome are to be 
attributed to the quiet but potent influence of the 
Christian sanctuary, which, unknown in those states, 

ists in multiplied forms in modern England. The 

f distinction between those old civilisations and 
ours lies in the complete absence from them of what 
we know as humamtarvanism. 


If. The nation is indebted to the sanctuary for 
the indispensable conditions of its progress. What 
is it that actually gives birth to reforms? The moral 
sentiment of the community. And what inspires the 
community with an ever-heightening moral senti- 
ment? ‘The spiritual forces of the country. And 
whence do they proceed but from the sanctuary? 
(1) It is the Churches that supply ideals ; and ideals 
are far more necessary to national progress than Acts 
of Parliament. (2) They are supplied, also, by that 
elevation of character which the sanctuary produces. 

III. The nation is indebted to the sanctuary for 
the supply of its best citizens. Further, it is the 
purest form of public-spiritedness which the sanctuary 
fosters. Ancient Sparta was unwalled, and when a 
visitor wondered at the fact, the king showed him a 
muster of strong men and said, with a proud wave of 
his hand, ‘These are the walls of Sparta’. And it 
is not the wooden walls of her ships that protect 
England, it is not her navy that is Britain’s best 
defence, it is her true citizens, such as are moulded 
in the sanctuary of God standing in her midst.—B. J. 
Gisson, Visionaries, p. 42. 

Rererences.—VII. 6.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 
274. VII. 6-8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 800. 


‘I am a man set under authority.’—Luxe vu. 8. 


TueEsE words, better than any other, define Bossuet. 
Above him was God, represented in things spiritual 
by the Catholic Church, in things temporal by the 
French monarchy ; below him were the faithful com- 
mitted to his charge, and those who would lead the 
faithful astray from the path of obedience and tradi- 
tion.—Prorrssor Dowprn, in A History of French 
Interature, p. 219. 

Rererences.—VII. 8.—H. W. Webb-Peploe, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 200. VII. 8, 9.—Ibid. vol. liii. 
p. 414. . 

‘TI have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’— 
LUKE VII. 9. 

A coLonEt in the Royal Artillery wrote thus to Mrs. 
Kingsley about her husband’s influence over the 
soldiers he met: ‘It is not hard to find a creed for 
a soldier to die with, it seems to me—at least I have 
seen Mahomet’s answer well. A creed to live by is 
a different thing. ‘The only alternative to the beauti- 
ful evangelical Christianity of such happy soldiers as 
Hedley Vicars (Havelock was a Puritan out of his 
age), the extreme evangelical doctrine to which most 
men are constitutionally averse, was the slavish 
Roman, or what seemed an unpractical emasculate 
esthetic imitation. ‘The average soldier found no 
rest, no place in modern Christianity until our apostle 
(your husband) tore off the shreds and patches with 
which for ages the Divine figure of the God-man had 
been obscured—He who found no such faith in Israel 
as that of the centurion.’ 

Rererences.—VII. 9.—J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p: 297. 
S. Cox, Expositions, p. 199. Eapositor (5th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 822. VII. 10.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Re- 
ligious House, vol. i. p. 7. VII. 11-15.—Eapositery Sermons 
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on the New Testament, p. 72. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 297. VII. 11-17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 
2003. Kzxpositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 70. VII. 11, 12.— 


R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, vol. ii. p. 150. Bishop 
Forrest-Browne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 280. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 43. VII. 13-15.—A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwres—St. Luke, p. 146. VII. 
14—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 203. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii, p. 450. VII. 14, 15.—J. 
Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 175. VII. 16.—S. 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. 
ii. p. 183. Hzpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 335. VII. 17.— 
W.E. Barton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 12. VII. 
18-28.—Exposttor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 149. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwres—St. Luke, p. 156. VII. 18-30. 
—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 357. 


THE BAPTIST’S MESSAGE TO JESUS 
‘And John calling unto him two of his disciples sent them to 

Jesus, saying, Art Thou He that should come? or look we 

for another ?’—LUKE VII. 19. 
Prozasty the Baptist himself would judge that we 
waste too much emotion on his comfortless life, his 
early self-sacrifice, his magnanimity. The tragic 
character of his death, the despondent doubt which 
darkened his spirit while in prison, the severity of his 
whole life, all tend to make us oblivious of the fact 
that his life was filled and crowned with a deep and 
solid and unique joy. And after all, it not being 
possible to him to be the Christ, it was no small glory 
to be the friend, the next, to the Christ. Few men 
see much lasting fruit of what they have spent their 
life to attain. But John, to whom it was given to 
stir and awaken men’s minds to appreciate their true 
King, to whom it was given—to use his own figure— 
to negotiate the marriage between Christ and men, 
had the perfect satisfaction of seeing men flocking 
to their true Lord, and of hearing His voice of wel- 
come and of deep satisfaction. No wonder that this 
should eclipse all the apparent and superficial bareness 
of his life. No wonder that when he saw that he had 
been the chief instrument in finding for Christ and 
for God entrance into men’s hearts, when he appre- 
hended that to him had been entrusted the initiation 
of the greatest movement in the history of man, and 
possibly in the history of God, he should have been 
filled with humble and exultant satisfaction, and have 
said, ‘This my joy is fulfilled’. No wonder that Christ 
should have declared that among those born of women 
none was greater than the Baptist. 

I. In common with all his countrymen John had to 
rise to new conceptions of the kingdom of God and its 
King. He had to discard the fancy that a great con- 
queror would arise to throw off the Roman yoke. 
Happily he took now as always the straightforward 
course and appealed to Jesus Himself. The au- 
thorities had mistaken the Baptist himself for the 
Christ ; Jesus, he knew, would make no mistake. 

Jesus at once apprehended the state of mind of His 
friend, and anticipates and explodes the idea which 
He knew the crowd would cherish, that the personal 
misfortunes of the Baptist were clouding his faith. 
You hear the pleasure with which Jesus defends and 
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applauds him ringing through His words. It would 
almost seem as if Jesus were taking revenge on Him- 
self for uttering what might appear to be the harsh 
saying, ‘ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended 
in Me’. He turns on the people as if they had in 
their hearts been calumniating John, and at once de- 
fends his friend. ‘Do not, He says, ‘let yourselves 
for one moment suppose that John has fallen from 
his high estate. You yourselves, when you saw him 
in the wilderness independent of public opinion and 
of criticism, knew that he, was no reed bowing to 
every change of circumstance, moved by every passing 
breeze, never for two days in one mind. You saw @ 
man untouched by luxurious living, content with a 
camel’s skin and such food as uncultivated nature 
could afford. Do you suppose that such a man is 
much disturbed or daunted by prison-fare, or that the 
gloom of the dungeon has damped his optimism and 
blotted out the coming kingdom?’ 

Here Jesus shows in what spirit He meets honest, 
serious-minded doubt. He knows that beneath that 
question of John’s which so shocked the bystanders, 
there lay a heart more capable of loyalty to Him 
than was to be found in any of those who gave their 
easy assent to claims they scarcely understood. That 
question, sceptical as it seemed, was of more value to 
Him than the unreasoning hosannas of thoughtless 
followers, for through it He saw a man in deadly 
earnest to whom the answer meant life or despair. 
It is when a man takes the Messiahship of Jesus seri- 
ously ; it is when he proposes to make the mind of 
Christ rule all that he himself is connected with, that 
he necessarily begins to question whether Christ’s 
claim is well founded and whether His rule is right. 
It is through such doubt and perplexity that ultimate 
faith and lasting allegiance are reached. 

II. John’s doubt hovers over each generation and 
has to be solved by every man. ‘Art Thou He that 
should come, or look we for another?’ Do we find 
in this person God, righteousness and eternity? Amd 
this doubt is nourished and strengthened much as 
John’s was. Men are always tempted to resent Christ’s 
method. His work seems so slow: one is tempted to 
say, so inefficient, so unmarked by urgency; in so 
many ways it disappoints the expectations of practical 
men—fitted rather for some other world than for this 
actual order of things. 

It is precisely John’s difficulty which is to-day pre- 
venting many earnest men in the working classes 
from believing in Christ. His methods bring no im- 
mediate relief, no revolution, no ope of the 
social order, no instant setting right of all that is 
wrong. He claims to be King, and to have a special 
regard for the oppressed, yet generation after genera- 
tion of the oppressed pass away and He gives no si 
It is this which prompts so many to turn from Him 
in disappointment and bitterness and to look for 
‘another,’ generally some hasty demagogue who offers 
8 panacea which is to cure all the world’s ills in a fort- 
night. 

IL The answer Jesus sends to John is, ‘Go and 
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tell John what Iam doing’. Virtually that was to 
say, ‘I have deliberately chosen My method, and I 
do not mean to change it. My kingdom is spiritual. 
Hence I must work through the individual. Only 
by regenerating the individual do I expect to re- 
genate the world.’ 

Jesus never answers the question thus put to Him 
with a categorical ‘ Yes, I am the Christ’. He may 
for the present leave doubts and difficulties in the 
os mind, because He will win no man by com- 

_pulsion. It must be by the free movement of our 
own intelligence, by the home-grown convictions 
reached by the individual that He wins His way to 
universal empire. As one of our greatest statesmen 
once said, ‘No more in the inner world than in the 
outer has Christ come among us as a conqueror, 
making his appeal by force’. 

IV. ‘Wisdom,’ says our Lord, ‘is justified of all 
her children.’ We need men of the type of John 
and also men of the type of Jesus.) We need men 
like John, trained to endure hardness, independent 
of all that society can offer, living a free life accord- 
ing to conscience, tied by no social or professional 
bonds, neither prophets nor the sons of prophets, 
owning no allegiance to tradition or conventions of 
any kind, men resolute to see iniquities suppressed 
and righteousness everywhere reigning. 

Even more do we need men of the type of Jesus, 
for though among those that are born of women there 
is not a greater than John, the least in the kingdom 
of God is greater than he. For Jesus knows and uses 
a power John never knew, the power of God’s Fatherly 
love-—Mancus Dons, Christ and Man, p. 85. 


THE COMING MAN 
*Art Thou He that should come (Gr.—the coming man), or 
look we for another P’—LukE vil. 19. 

TueErx is a phrase we hear to-day. It is ‘ the coming 
man’. We say of some genius in literature, or some 
orator in politics, or some successful man in business, 
‘He isacoming man’. He is likely to come to great 
things in his own line. He will be very distinguished. 
And when, after the years, we find our prophecy ful- 
filled, we say, ‘ Yes, he has come to his own at last. 
For a while, perhaps, he seemed slow in doing it, but 
now there is no doubt whatever. He has arrived.’ 

I. What are the qualities that go to make the 
world’s ‘coming man’. I dare say if you were to ask 
a sufficiently large number of intelligent judges, they 
would generally unite on the word originality as the 
secret of the ‘coming man’. The world is crying out 
for freshness. It is very old. There is nothing very 
new under the sun. ‘Therefore, when a man strikes 
out a new and fresh note the world always listens. 
We have not heard this before, it says, and straight- 
way it falls down to worship its ‘coming man’. 

But if you were to dig deeper and ask what are the 
things that go to make ‘originality,’ I dare say you 
would not find such a consensus of opinion. Some of 
you, I daresay, would be surprised and inclined to 
ridicule my judgment, were I to tell you that I be- 
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lieve one of the strongest ingredients in originality is 
just hard work. 

Then another secret of ‘originality’ is cowrage, 
courage of action, and, what is less common, courage 
of thinking. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
once asked the secret of success in politics. With a 
flash in his eye, he replied: ‘The open sesame of 
politics is courage. ‘The courageous man is the 

ioneer, the man of enterprise. He can take his life 
in his hands. And a man who has never taken his 
life in his hands will never take the world by the 
heart. 

II. God has a ‘coming man’ as well as the world. 
He takes longer in coming perhaps. But when He 
comes, He comes securely. He comes into a kingdom 
‘that shall never be moved ’. 

See one of these—the greatest of all—in our text. 
‘Art Thou He,’ says John to Jesus, ‘that should 
come, or look we for another?’ The words ‘that 
should come’ form one word in the Greek. They 
mean ‘ the coming One’. 

Jesus was the true coming One; though His com- 
ing seemed at first sight a wild dream of a poor en- 
thusiast. ‘We trusted it would have been He that 
should have redeemed Israel, and behold—this is the 
third day since all these things were done!’ It is all 
over. ‘The tragedy is closed. Christ and His hopes 
have come to naught. He is already a thing of the 
past. ‘This is the third day since these things were 
done!’ And, lo! all the time He was coming, com- 
ing in the Cross, coming in the grave, coming in 
loyal hearts and true; until in Pentecost He burst 
forth on an astonished world to begin that grand 
triumphal march as the world’s true ‘coming man’ ! 

‘There is a striking Italian picture which I once 
saw. Itis entitled, ‘The Passing ofthe Obscure’. It 
represents the great mixed multitude—life’s ‘common 
men’—as they are driven remorselessly forward by 
the hand of death into the dark flood of annihilation, 
in which they are to perish for ever. You can see 
them as they drift upward to the shore. The old, 
the middle-aged, the young are there ; but they have 
all one common expression on their faces, It is the 
expression of disappointment. Life has been so poor, 
so unsatisfactory. They had hoped to do great things 
in it. And now it is ended, and they have come to 
nothing. As you look at the picture you think not 
of ‘the coming man’ but of ‘the going man’. ‘The 
passage of the obscure ’—yes, it is a touching thought ; 
and yet, as I looked into the picture, I felt that if the 
artist had been a Christian artist, he would have given 
a different horizon to his canvas. Instead of that grey 
sea of annihilation ending in a dull, cheerless, darken- 
ing sky, he would have painted a distant gleam otter 
in the horizon, and that light would have spread a 
pathway of gold across the dark waters and lit up, at 
least, some of the faces in that crowd with hope and 
triumph. 

For that is the lesson which Christ as ‘ the Commg 
Man’ would leave with you and me. ‘ Because I live, 
ye shall live also.” Christ came to His own through 
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the dark waters of death, and so is it with God’s ‘ com- 
ingmen’. They may not come to their own here ; but 
they shall come hereafter. They shall come in God’s 
glorious kingdom of immortality, when all that was 
noble and promising in their life here shall reach its 
fruition yonder in the land of the truly ‘coming man’. 
W. Macxrmrosa Mackay, Bible Types of Modern 
Men, p. 314. 

Rurerences.—VII. 19.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 3. 
J.J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 48. VII. 19-23.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 298. VII. 20.—E. Cornwall 
Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 148. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. v. p. 248. 


*To the poor the Gospel is preached.’—Luke vu. 22. 


He would appear to me to have adopted the best as 
well as the most benevolent mode of diffusing truth, 
who, uniting the zeal of the methodist with the views 
of the philosopher, should be personally among the 
poor, and teach them their duties in order that he 
may render them susceptible of their rights. . . . ‘Go, 
preach the Gospel to the poor.’ By its simplicity it 
will meet their comprehension, by its benevolence 
soften their affections, by its precepts it will direct 
their conduct, by the vastness of its motives) ensure 
their obedience. ‘The situation of the poor is peril- 
ous ; they are indeed both— 
From within and from without 
Unarmed to all temptations. 
Prudential reasonings will in general be powerless 
with them. For the incitements of this world are 
weak in proportion as we are wretched— 
The world is not my friend, nor the world’s law, 
The world has got no law to make me rich. 

. . . Ina man so circumstanced the tyranny of the 
present can be overpowered only by the tenfold 
mightiness of the future. Religion will cheer his 
gloom with her promises.—Coterines, in The Friend. 


Rererunces.—VII. 23.— Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 
344. VII. 27.—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 365. 


A GREAT MAN 


‘I say unto you, Among those that are born of women, there 

pene a greater prophet than John the Baptist.’—Luxr 
Tue Bible is a book of biographies. All genuine 
biography is worthy of our careful study. ‘The life 
of John the Baptist is specially profitable and speci- 
ally instructive, perplexing and mysterious though it 
be. Let us consider the practical side of the prophet’s 
life, and let us see how it will help you and me to be 
better men, and to be truer to our convictions and 
our God. 

I. In the first place, I want you to consider the 
Baptist asa man. I want you to notice three char- 
acteristics of the prophet which seem to me to set 
him forth as a great man. (1) His spirit was fearless, 
brave, courageous. It does not require much courage 
nor much bravery to denounce sin, in general and 
vague terms, in the congregation or in the assembly, 
but it does require courage to speak face to face— 
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honestly and truthfully—to those who are in our own 
position, and above all, to those who are set in au- 
thority over us. Now, John the Baptist not only 
rebuked sin amongst the poor and the degraded, 
amongst the publicans and the profligates, but he 
rebuked sin upon the throne itself. (2) But this man 
was great not only because of his fearless courage, 
but because of his transparent truthfulness. It is 
sincerity and truthfulness that give power to all men’s 
works and words and lives. You may be as eloquent 
as Cicero, as great an orator as Demosthenes, but un- 
less men believe in your sincerity and truthfulness, all 
that you say to them is of no avail—it is tainted with 
self, with conceit, with the things of earth, and it is 
not the truth of God. I once heard a young man 
say ata public meeting, ‘ Not by man’s preaching, but 
by my mother’s “ practising,” was I won from atheism 
to God’. (8) And, then, his moral greatness was not 
only seen in his bravery and sincerity, but also in his 
humility. Of his own greatness he was utterly un- 
conscious. 

II. In the second place, I want you to look at the 
preacher. The great theme of his preaching was this ; 
that reality lies at the root of all religion. So he 
preceded the great Builder and Founder of the Church, 
that he might hew down with his axe all the rotten- 
ness and insincerity of that Jewish Church, and his 
appeal was, ‘ Bring forth fruits’—+.e. show that your 
repentance is genuine. And is there no necessity to- 
day for this proclamation? Ah, how men and women 
will talk in a sentimental way of their sins ! 

III. Then think of John as a martyr. It is one 
thing to be brave for the truth when it is popular and 
pleasant, but it is another thing to be true to your 
convictions when it means disgrace and death. Your 
truthfulness is genuine just as far as you are prepared 
to suffer for it; to suffer for it in this life, that you 
may attain the life of God hereafter.—T. J. MappEn, 
Addresses to All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
p. 95. 

Rererences.—VII. 28.—W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of 
Prophecy, p. 108. A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptuee 
—St. Luke, p.161. VII. 30.—Ibid. p. 170. VII. 31-34.-- 
D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 127. 


‘Whereunto then shall I liken this generation? They arelike 
unto children sitting in the marketplace, and calling one to 
another, and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced ; we have mourned to you, and ye have not 
wept.’—LUvKE VII. 31, 32. 

You will behave just like children, who play now at 

wrestling, now at being gladiators, now at blowing 

trumpets, now at acting tragedies, after they have 
seen and admired such things. You are like that 

You are now an athlete, now a gladiator, now a 

philosopher, now a rhetorician. But you are nothing 

with all your soul.—Epicrervs. 
REFERENCE.—VII. 31-35.—Eapositor (6th Series), vol. iii, 

p- 16. 

‘ Like unto children, . , 


Tue doings of grown folk are only interesting as the 
raw material for play. Not Theophile Gautier, not 
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Flaubert, can look more callously upon life, or rate 
the reproduction more highly over the reality ; and 
they will parody an execution, a death-bed, or the 
funeral of the young man of Nain with all the 
cheerfulness in the world.—R. L. Srevenson, Child’s 
Play. 

Rererences.—VII. 32.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
171. VII. 34.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 2484. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 178. 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. x. p. 90. VII. 35.—W. L, 
Alexander, Sermons, p. 46. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some 
Words of Christ, p. 147. VII. 36.—Ezapositor (5th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 272. VII. 36-50.—Ibid. vol. iii, p. 335. VII. 37.— 
Ihd. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 333. W.H. Evans, Sermons 
for the Church’s Year, p. 83. Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 145. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 801. 


THE TEARS OF LOVE 
*She stood at His feet behind Him weeping.’—Luxg vu. 38. 


I. Herx is love built upon pardon. Christian love is 
no irrational emotion which cannot give an account 
of itself. (1) It rests upon a distinct fact: the 
assurance of forgiveness through Christ. (2) For 
love there must precede the conviction of Christ’s 
love to me. (3) There must also precede it the con- 
sciousness of my sin. 

II. Here is sorrow blending with love. The con- 
sciousness of pardon brings tears; breaks up the 
fountains of the great deep. The more we grow in 
Christian character the deeper should be our sorrow 
for sin. 

III. Here is thankful service built on both. Her 
service was very natural. What was it good for? 
(1) It was an expression of her love. (2) It meant 
entire abandonment to Him.—A. Macraren. 


AT HIS FEET 


Luxe vi. 38. 


BeEHOoxp, saith the Holy Ghost, a sinner at His feet! 
It is a blessed place for the weeping sinner. May we 
take the same attitude with her, and learn lessons 
from her. 

I. First, it is a place for all who are in distress. 

II. But the feet of Jesus is also the place for wor- 
ship ; in fact, it is the only place where true worship 
is possible. For what is worship? Worship is self- 
prostration and self-surrender, and you must be at 
the feet of Jesus for worship. Worship is the realisa- 
tion of a presence which sinks you to the very dust. 

III. And as it is the place for worship, so it must 
be also the place for service, because worship must 
show itself in action. 

IV. It is the place for learning, for the Christian 
life consists not merely in active service ; there must 
be also the time when the Christian takes Mary’s 
place, and sits at His feet to hear His Word. It is 
those who are willing to take the learner’s place that 
will become the learned. In one of the ancient 
academies they had a three years’ course, and 
the first year the students were called the wise 
men, and in the second year they were called the 


philosophers (those who wished to be wise men), 
and in the third year they were called the disciples 
(learners), And so the more progress we make in the 
Christian school, the more shall we be willing to take 
our place at His fect, and learn of Him.—E, A. Stuart, 
The Communion of the Holy Ghost and other 
Sermons, vol. x. p. 145. 


Rererence.—VII. 38.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 
2066. 


THE BLINDNESS OF THE PHARISEE 
‘This Man, if He were a prophet, would have known who 
and what manner of woman this is that toucheth Him, for 
she is a sinner.’—LUuKE vu. 39. 
I. WE notice here the entire ignorance of what sin is. 

II. He has no notion that such a sinful past can 
be obliterated. 

III. He has no notion that the highest purity 
comes closest to the repentant sinner. 

IV. 'The cynical contempt for religious emotion.— 
A. MactareEn. 

Rererences.—VII. 39.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Some 
Feast Days im the Christian Year, p. 848. R. C. Trench, 
Sermons New and Old, p. 23. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. 
p- 225. VII. 40.—John Watson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lix. p. 281. VII. 40-43.—A. Ainger, Sermons Preached 
in the Temple Church, p. 115. VII. 41.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlviii. No. 2768. VII. 41, 42.—Ibid. vol. lii. No. 3015. 
VII. 41-43.—Ibid. vol. 1. No. 2873. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—St Luke, p. 188. 


WHEN THEY HAD NOTHING TO PAY 
And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both.’—LukKE vil. 42. 

Ir any of you have ever known the shame or the 
misery of debt you will be able to understand the 
metaphor better. We are debtors to God in this 
respect, that we are the creatures of God’s creation. 
‘It is He that hath made us and not we ourselves.’ 
Everything we have comes from God—our existence, 
our friends, our blessings, our pleasures, our faculties 
and powers, all come from the same hand, and have 
been poured plenteously upon us by our God. 

I. If God has Bestowed all these Things upon us, 
has He not a Right to expect that they shall be 
spent in His service? Has not a master a nght to the 
services of his servant ; has not our King a right to 
the services of his subjects? So God, Who undeniably 
is our Creator and the Author of our life, also the 
Giver of all we have, has a right to all our services ; 
and if those services are not His, then we are debtors 
to Him for them all. Our state of indebtedness to 
God being very great, and since we can make no 
atonement, since it is impossible to plead any extenua- 
ting circumstances, there remains but one thing to do, 
and that is to cast ourselves on the mercy of God 
and to cry, ‘God be merciful to me thesinner’. ‘And 
when they had nothing to pay, he freely forgave them 
both.’ 

II. Till the Sinner Realises his Sinfulness, there 
can be no Forgiveness. 

lil. Every Person is either Forgiven or Unfor- 
given.—It is not easy to repent, but it is thus alone 
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we can besaved. We must repent of our own choice. 
If conscience tells us that we are living in unrepent- 
ant sin, then not health, not happiness, not life itself 
is of such importance as repentance. May we not see 
how infinitely more gracious, generous, and compas- 
sionate is God than man under like provocation would 
have been, and yet that man might have the perfect 
assurance of God’s forgiveness He willed that there 
should hardly be a page in His Word which did not 
in some way or another proclaim this truth. God 
is there set forth as the Pardoner of sin, the passer 
by of transgression. By type, by prophecy, He still 
declares the blessed truth. Peace comes only with 
the consciousness of forgiven sin. 


Rererences.—VII. 42.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. 
No. 1789. VII. 42, 43.—Ibid. vol. xxxvi. No. 2127. 


CONTRASTS IN VIRTUE 
* And He turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, seest thou 
this woman ?’—LuKE Vil. 44. 
Wuar a striking and pathetic little drama this in- 
cident presents to us. Consider the three characters 
and what they stand for. They are thoroughly re- 
presentative of three great facts in life. 

I. We have in the Pharisee loveless virtue, blind 
both to the elements of hope in those beneath it and 
to the superior goodness of those above it. What is 
loveless virtue? It is lifeless virtue; virtue on the 
one hand which has in it no upward tendency, no 
Godward movement, no desire to be better, and which, 
on the other hand, has no downward tendency, no 
manward movement, no passion to help and redeem. 
Such a man can neither understand sin nor goodness. 

II. We have in the woman nascent virtue. There 
was in her no acquired good, but the struggle for it 
had begun, the new life was born. ‘The Pharisee did 
not see the woman, he only saw the sinner. 

III. We have in Christ virtuous love. It was the 
virtuous love in Christ that had brought into its 
present activity the goodness of the woman. We 
have a right to generalise from this, since Christ 
showed us the Father, and to say that this is God’s 
attitude towards the sinner.—J. Wricut, The 
Guarded Gate, p. 21. 

Rererences.—VII. 44-50.—A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in 
the Temple Church, p. 180. VII. 45.—R. Higinbotham, Ser- 
mons, p. 178. VII. 46.—W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 
161. 

PENITENCE 
‘ Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much: but to whom little is for- 
given, the same loveth little.’-—Luxg vit. 47. 
I. Is penitence unreal? When we look at it, and 
ask on what true penitence is founded, we find that 
so far from it being connected with unreality, the 
whole object of penitence is to grasp facts. The 
man who thinks that his life is perfectly smooth, per- 
fectly complete, the man who thinks that his faults 
are nothing, he himself is living under the most utter 
delusion in which a man can live. Penitence is 
founded on reality. 
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II. Is it necessary. And there comes back in 
answer to that question the voice of every spiritual 
teacher who has ever taught the world. ‘Repent,’ 
says John the Baptist, ‘for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand’. ‘Repent,’ says Jesus Christ ; ‘except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish’. ‘ Arise, and vf 
baptised, and wash away thy sins,’ echo the Apostles. 

III. If penitence is necessary, and penitence is real, 
is it true that penitence is morbid? It is not peni- 
tence that creates depression. Want of faith, want 
of courage, anything you will, but not penitence. 
Penitence is like a narrow. valley that leads the way 
up to sunlit heights ; penitence is the valley of Achor, 
but it is also the door of hope. Happy is the man— 
this is the experience of the ages—whose iniquity is 
forgiven and whose sin is pardoned. Miserable is the 
man whose iniquity is not forgiven because it is un- 
confessed, and whose sins still cry to heaven. 

IV. What, then—that comes to be the question— 
are we to do, if penitence is a constituent part of the 
Christian character? (1) And the first thing is to 
get alone by ourselves and ask two questions: First, 
What do I think of God? And, secondly—still 
more awful question—What does God think of me? 
(2) At the foot of the Cross I must confess my sin to 
God. (3) I must do it with restitution and amend- 
ment. (4) Then, having confessed with restitution 
and amendment, go back a forgiven sinner, with the 
image of Jesus Christ crucified in your heart.—BisHor 
Winnincron-Incram, Banners of the Christian 
Fanth, p. 48. 


LITTLE FORGIVENESS, LITTLE LOVE 


LUKE VII. 47. 


Tuar lovely little parable addressed by our Lord to 
Simon laid down two principles: that forgiveness 
precedes and is the cause of love; and that the 
measure of forgiveness is the measure of love. 

I. Here we have the acknowledgment of little sins, 
Our Lord fully recognises the real distinction between 
the respectable Simon and the profligate woman. 
There are great and there are littlesins. (1) ‘ Little’ 
here applies not only to the distinction between the 
magnitude of the transgressions, considered in them- 
selves, but also to the difference between men’s esti- 
mates of the magnitude of their own transgressions, 
(2) The measure of a sin is by no means determined 
by taking its superficial dimensions. (3) There is 
another thing to be remembered, which limits the 
distinction in my text, in so far as it is taken to apply 
to the actual magnitude of the deed in itself. It is 
that, properly speaking, there are no small sins, in- 
asmuch as nothing which affects wrongly our relation 
to God can be regarded as a little thing. And so 
we come to this, that, whilst the distinction between 
sins as in themselves great and small can only be 
sustained with much limitation and with many ex- 
planations, the fancy that many of us have that our 
sins are small is utterly incapable of being sustained 
at all. 

II. We have here the principle—if little sin then 
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little forgiveness. Whether we get that pardon, which 
we all need, in scanty drops or ina full flood depends 
upon ourselves, and is settled by the measure of our 
recognition of our own sinfulness and the measure of 
our true repentance. 

III. If little forgiveness then little love. (1) Love 
comes from pardon, and in its perfection comes from 
nothing else. (2) The measure of forgiveness experi- 
enced is the measure of love returned. Clean, dry 
sand bears no weeds, but it will not bear any flowers. 
A bed of fertile soil, untilled and uncultivated, will 
be abundant in weeds, but it will be abundant in 
wheat crops, too. Though we must be careful as to 
how far we push the principle, I think the principle 
is a true one, that the greatest sinners, judged from 
the external point of view, often make the most 
fervent saints. (8) But however we may think that 
to be questionable, the other aspect of this principle 
is unquestionable. And that is that the measure of 
a man’s sense of forgiveness is the measure of his love. 
That is the key to the impotence and tepidity of all 
the forms of Christianity which make light of sin and 
do not give a prominent place to Christ’s work of re- 
demption. Here, too, you get the explanation of 
the coldness of many nominal Christians. Enthusiasm 
should be the work of every Christian soul. And the 
only way to get it is to realise my own guilt, and 
Christ’s great redemption —A. MactarEn, Triwm- 
phant Certainties, p. 210. 


LUKE VII. 47. 


‘ Many’s sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved 
much,’ and her sins were many, first because she loved 
much—too much. It is usually the same gift which 
damns or saves us, according as it is ill or well used. 
—Faruer Tyrreit, Nova et Vetera, p. 95. 


Rererences.—VII. 47.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i 
p. 404. A. B. Bruce, The Galilean Gospel, p. 91. W.P.S8. 
Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, p. 162. H. M. Butler, 
Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 190. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 275. Bishop 
Winnington-Ingram, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 
140. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, 
p. 198, VIL. 47-50.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 286. 
VII. 48.—J. W. Houchin, The Vision of God, p. 99. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 151. J. Bolton, 
Selected Sermons (2nd Series), p. 264. W.J. Knox-Little, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii, p. 200, VII. 48-50.— 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 449. VII. 50.—A. B. 
Bruce, The Galilean Gospel, p. 146. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 189, Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 
1162; vol, xxxvii. No. 2183, and vol. xlviii. No, 2770. A. 
Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 249. Ibid. Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 210, VIII. 2.—J. Farquhar, 
The Schools and Schoolmasters of Christ, p. 130. VIII. 2, 3.— 
G. Clarke, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Lp. 104 A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripture—st. Luke, p. 217. 

LUKE VII. 2, 3 
Tuis passage, one of Luke's special contributions 
to the gospel narrative, describes the double circle of 
Christ’s followers. 

(a) And with Him the twelve, 4.6. those specially 
called to high enterprise and service, ‘This represents 













the circle of people in the Church who are conscious 
of adefinite vocation and moved by the Spirit of 
Christ to serve the Church with consecrated lives. 

(b) But alongside of these are certain women 
which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmt- 
ties, ¢.g. Mary Magdalene, etc. The dominatin 
motion of their discipleship is gratitude for steal 
benefits. ‘Theirs is not the vocation of the twelve, 
but they have their own place and work. The 
memory of their deliverance moves them to sup- 
port by their gifts the disciples who form Christ’s 
inner circle (cp. Gal. vi. 6). This represents the 
subordinate réle of many in the Church, who 
rank among the followers of Christ, and who, though 
they cannot take part personally in the great 
Christian mission, can rake the task of the active 
servants easier by their liberality and sympathy.— 
James Morrarr. 

Rererences.—VIII. 3.—J. Baines, Sermons, p. 214. Ex 
positor (5th Series), vol. ix. pp. 118, 121. VIII. 48.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 308, VIIL 4-16.—A, 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 229. 


A SOWER 
‘A sower went out to sow his seed.’—Luxs vit. 5. 


I. Wx have here, first of all, the Christian work de- 
scribed. It is sowing. But sowing is not the first 
agricultural process. The soil in its natural state 
will not receive the good seed and bring forth fruit. 
There are the primaeval forests to be cleared, there is 
the tangled undergrowth of thorns and briers to be 
removed. And then the ploughman must come with 
his share and break up the soil before ever there can 
be any harvest from the seed. ‘A sower went out 
to sow his seed.’ Not a pioneer with his axe, not a 
ploughman with his share, but a sower with his seed- 
basket scattering his seed. And why? Because this 
is pre-eminently the work of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. "There was pioneer work to be done; 
that was done by the iron ploughshare of the law; 
that came first. And then, again, it is not merely 
that the Gospel work is this gentle work of the sower, 
but the sower gives to the earth that which it had 
not before; he gives life, he gives that which has life 
in itself, and which can produce life, by which the 
mineral can be raised up into the vegetable. The 
seed, as it were, the Godhead coming down into this 
dead earth and raising it up into beauteous life. Now 
this the function of the sower is our function. 

II. Notice the loneliness of this sower. A sower, 
Contrast the loneliness of the sower with the sociability 
of the reaper. The reapers go forth in bands, the 
sower goes forth alone. The great Sower was always 
a lonely Man. All the great sowers of the world have 
been lonely men. : 

III. The sphere of the sower. ‘A sower went out 
to sow his seed.’ And you must go out. And this 
implies self-denial, it means leaving many comforta, 
many luxuries, it means going out into the darkness, 
There can be no real reaping until, first of all, there 
has been the sorrowful sowing. 
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IV. The seed must be your own seed. His seed. 
Not, of course, that he made it. He cannot make it; 
the seed is something which is far beyond his power. 
But it must be his seed, he must have toiled for it, 
it must be the fruit of his last year of labour; it is 
part of his brain, part of his hands’ toil. And so it 
must be with ourselves. The seed must be ours. 
Have we this seed? Do we know something of this 
life-giving power of Jesus Christ? It is only thus 
that we can scatter the seed. God is calling out for 
sowers. We are told that when Captain Cook cir- 
cumnavigated the world, he used to take with him 
parcels of our English seeds, and leaving his boat’s 
crew down on the beach, he would go inland and 
empty out one of these packets of our common Eng- 
lish seeds, so that he belted the whole world with 
these same flowers. So we have come into this 
world, and we want to scatter those seeds of heaven 
wherever we go.—E. A, Stuart, Elisha’s Call and 
other Sermons, vol. vut. p. 193. 


SOWERS 
(Sexagesvma) 
‘A sower went out to sow his seed,’—Luxe vit. 5. 
Supsect: Att MEn arg Sowers. 


THE meaning of the text has been explained by Jesus 
Himself. The sower is the Son of Man, the seed is 
the Word of God, which is sown in different people 
with varying results. We may take the text, however, 
in another way. We are all sowers. As soon as we 
know right from wrong, we begin to go out and sow 
our seed. ‘The child in the nursery, the child at 
school, the youth entering on life, the busy man or 
woman, all are sowers, sowing the seed of habit, of 
character :— 

Sow an act, and you reap a habit ; 

Sow a habit, and you reap a character ; 

Sow a character, and you reap a destiny. 

Il. Cultivating our Life Garden.—First, there is 
the weeding. ‘The fairest garden will be ruined if 
the weeds are not kept under, the noblest life will be 
spoilt if sins and bad habits are allowed to get the 
mastery. How to get rid of the weeds. Take two 
hands to them, and pull them up. That is, clasp 
your hands in prayer and struggle with the evil, cry- 
ing out to God to help you. Get the weeds up by 
the roots. 

III. The Seed and the Sowers.— We are all sowers, 
but we do not sow the same seed. 

1. Some sow the seed of frivolity or idle pleasure. 
To these life has no responsibilities, no serious pur- 
pose, the world is a playground, and like the Roman 
Emperor, they would give anything for a new form 
of amusement. Their motto is—Gather ye roses 
while ye may. But the time of harvest comes. ‘I’'o 
all sowers comes the time of ingathering, and whatso- 
ever we sow, that shall we reap. If we sow only the 
seed of life’s roses, if pleasure be our only aim, the 
harvest is a sorry one. 


2. There are those who sow the seeds of selfish 
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greed. ‘The world is a mere gold mine, where they 
toil, shut out of the light of God’s countenance. If, 
like the fabled king of old, they have turned all things 
golden by their touch, they find they have no pleasure 
in them. ‘They know that they must leave their 
riches to others, and strangers shall spend the selfish 
gathering of their lives. Like the French Cardinal, 
they may walk among their treasures, and weep over 
the thought of leaving them, but they must leave 
them all the same. However rich they may be, they 
die as paupers, for in the land whither they go, 
worldly money is not current. 

3. Some there are who sow the seed of extra- 
vagance and dissipation. 

4. Men sow the seed of selfishness, and they reap 
as a harvest a lonely old age, without love or com- 
panionship. 

if we would have a fair garden, we must sow good 
seed. If we would have a beautiful life, we must 
cultivate it for God.—H. J. Witmor-Buxron, Notes 
of Sermons for the Year, p. 121. 

Rererences.—VIIT. 5.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 
203. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2843. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 128. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 207. VIIL 5-8.—R, Winter- 
botham, The Kingdom of Heaven, p. 14. VIII. 6.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2845. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 454; rid. vol. vii. p. 390. VIII. 7.—H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 44. 8. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 168. VIII. 9.— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 286. 


THE WORD AS SEED 


‘ Now the parable is this: the seed is the Word of God.’—Luxs 
VIII, II. 

Tue similitude is so apt, that it seems to come of 
itself, and to be so familiar to us that we fancy it 
must always have been obvious to men. One is 
surprised to be told that it is not found in the Old 
Testament. Even in our classic literature parallels 
that are like it are few, and not very close. In fact, 
it is our Lord’s own, and bears the stamp of His 
original mind upon it—that truth operates in the 
sphere of our spiritual life as seeds do in nature, 
carrying a germinating or fructifying power wherever 
it meets suitable soil and favourable environment, se 
that we disseminate the Divine truth among men— 
—like sowing seed broadcast, to grow where it can, 
trusting to the native vitality that is in it. 

I. My first point is that it is the truth of God by 
which we have to seek for the ultimate power of the 
new life. Of course, reason forbids us to divorce this 
truth from the Son of Man. ‘Truth is sought apart 
from Him who is the Truth Scripture bids us 
recognise the Holy Spirit at work vivifying the soul. 
Truth finds its adequate soil in human nature, and 
draws its fertilising and transforming energy from the 
presence within it of God Himself. 

IL. My next point is that the truth of the Gospel 
reaches us through the Word of God. I have em- 
ployed the word ‘truth’ in preference to the expres- 
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sion ‘the word,’ because the latter is wider and 
governs something else besides. It governs the truth, 
but it also governs the expression and form and 
medium of the truth. The ‘word’ is thought uttered 
in language. It is the sign that conveys the idea. 
It is both in one, and not the one without the other. 
It seems to me of some consequence that we should 
rightly comprehend the relation between the Gospel 
truth and its language or verbal form of utterance. 
Notice this, language of some sort is essential, and 
for the truth of God to reach the spirit of man it 
must clothe itself in something, either in the visible 
language of symbol, or in the clearer spoken and 
written word language. Unless it come to us in 
such a form we could not receive and understand it, 
or convey it to our fellows, or sow it abroad among 
men. Through words the truth must come; words 
acted, spoken, written, and printed. Through that 
marvellous medium, human speech, God Himself 
must speak His thought tome. And He has spoken. 
—J. Oswatp Dyxss, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Lx1. p. 308. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 
(For Sexagesvma) 
‘Now the parable is this: the seed is the Word of God.’— 
Luke VU. If. 

Preruars the Parable of the Sower is the easiest of 
all our Lord’s parables; and happily it is also the 
pattern of all, the one by which the rest are best ex- 
plained (see Mark iv. 13). All our Lord’s teaching is 
most truly practical, and it is only when we begin to 
try to live according to its spirit that its full mean- 
ing becomes clear ; and even before putting it into 
practice our best chance of understanding it is to 
compare it, step by step, with what we already know 
of ourselves and our own hearts and our own lives. 

I. Who is this ‘Sower?’ None of the Evangelists 
tell us precisely. Christ Himself says that the seed 
is the Word of God: and the Sower is often said to 
represent those whose duty it is to preach, the 
Ministers of God’s word. ‘This is no doubt a lawful 
application of the figure, but assuredly it is not its 
first meaning. We may borrow theexplanation from 
the next\Parable, ‘The Tares’. There we are plainly 
told that ‘He that soweth the seed is the Son of 
Man’. He, without doubt, is the Sower here. The 
Parable is about Christ Himself, not merely about 
what He did or said as a Sower in the days of His 
flesh, but about His ‘sowings’ from the beginning of 
the world till His Incarnation ; His ‘sowings’ from 
then till His Ascension; and from then till now, the 
sowings He is daily making among ourselves. 

II. But how does He sow His seed? Assuredly 
not by the lips alone; or how little by comparison 
would be included in the heavenly sowing. We are 
influenced by much which is never actually spoken. 
The ground cannot be the ear. That is a mere 
passage to our hearts and minds. It is there within 
that the Divine Sower, sowing good seed, and the 
enemy, sowing tares, are both at work ; in the heart. 
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He who sows the good seed is the same that made 
the ear and the heart, too. Whatever becomes of 
the seed, He, the Sower, is always the same, and He 
has a hand in every part of the process, He made 
us to be His tillage, to be under His constant care. 
The Heavenly Sower’s work is everywhere and at all 
times. 

III. ‘He that soweth the seed is the Son of Man,’ 
The (Incarnate) Son of God is known to us as ‘ The 
Son of Man’. Thus He speaks to us in the still 
small voice of our own nature. He can speak straight 
to the heart, without anything coming between. 
The difference between good and evil men (and God 
has spoken to both) lies in how they hear, whether 
they take heed, and act on what they have heard. 
It is the same good seed which is sown, whether it 
grows or perishes. 

IV. The different soils require little explaining, if 
we have any knowledge of ourselves. Have we not 
often felt and known that seeds from God have fallen 
on (a) the outside of careless hearts: that we have 
let them lie there uncared for, till in a week, a day, 
an hour, we have looked for them, and lo! they were 
gone? They had no hold on us, and were carried 
away without our making any resistance or effort to 
keep them. 

b Again, we have received other seed easily, per- 
haps gladly. We have not been hard, we have even 
been soft-hearted, emotional, enthusiastic; yet, withal 
with no steady resolve, no resolute conflict with evil 
thoughts, no quiet endurance; beneath the soft sur- 
face there was a rock of hard selfishness, and so the 
seed grew with a feverish growth, but lacking depth 
of soil, and moisture, it soon withered away. 

(c) Or, again, the plant of God’s sowing may be 
most surely choked and killed ; and it will, if we do 
not see that the space round each seed is free. We 
all have our cares; we cannot change our place, but 
we can see that the seed ‘is allowed free growth. 

However men may be divided, each of us has all the 
soils in his heart, and he has the sower always with 
him. God’s ministers may preach, His Bible may 
teach, but it is within that the true Word of Words 
is sounding. Though the corn may have failed, He 
will sow other; He neither faints nor is weary. 
Whatever resists is not from Him, but from the 
enemy. When we learn not to harden our hearts 
against the blessed influences of His Holy Spirit, then 
all barrenness and failure will cease—F. J. A. Horr, 
Village Sermons. 


‘ The seed is the Word of God.’—Lukg vu. 1. 


Spraxine of the Norfolk peasantry and their vein of 
coarseness, Dr. Jessopp, in The Trials of a Country 
Parson, concludes that it is idle to remonstrate. 
‘You might as well preach of duty to an antelope. 
If you want to make any impression or exercise any 
influence for good upon your neighbours, you must 
take them as you find them, and not expect too much 
of them. You must work in faith, and you must 
work upon the material that presents itself. “ ‘The 
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sower soweth the word.” The mistake we commit so 
often is in assuming that because we sow—which is 
our duty—therefore we have a right to reap the crop 
and garner it. ‘It grows to guerdon afterdays.’ 

Rererences.—VIII. 11.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol xvii. p. 190. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, 
p. 44. C. E. Beeby, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 331. 
FE, Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. 
p. 82. VIII. 11-15.—R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of 
Heaven, p. 14. VIII. 12.—S, Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 121. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxv. No. 1459. 


SEED AMONG THORNS 


‘And that which fell among thorns are they, which, when they 
have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection.’ 
—LUKE Vill. 14. 

Tue three different instances of failure in this parable 

represent to us :— 

I. The seed carried off at the very beginning, before 
it has sunk into the ground and before it ‘has had 
time to germinate. The picture of my text is that 
of a man who in a real fashion has accepted the 
Gospel, but who has accepted it so superficially as that 
it has not exercised upon him the offect that it ought 
to produce, of expelling from him the tendencies which 
may become hindrances to his Christian life. If we 
have known nothing of ‘the expulsive power of a new 
affection,’ and if we thought it was enough to cut 
down the thickest and tallest thorn-bushes, and to 
leave all the seeds and the roots of them in our hearts, 
no wonder if, as we get -along in life, they grow up 
and choke the Word. ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon,’ that is just putting into a sentence the 
lesson of my text. 

II. Note the growth of the thorns. Luke employs 
a very significant phrase. He says: ‘When they 
have heard, they go forth and are choked with cares 
and riches and pleasures of this life’. That is to say, 
the path of daily life upon which we all have to walk 
will certainly stimulate the growth of the thorns if 
these are not rooted out. As surely as we are living, 
and have to go out into the world day by day, so surely 
will the thorns grow if they are left in us. Let us 
make certain that we have cast out the thorns. There 
is an old German proverb, the vulgarity of which 
may be excused for its point. ‘You must not sit 
near the fire if your head is made of butter.” We 
should not try to walk through this wicked world 
without making very certain that we have stubbed 
the thorns out of our hearts. 

III. Lastly, mark the choking of the growth. Of 
course it is rapid, according to the old saying, ‘III 
weeds grow apace’. You cannot grow two crops on 
one field. It must be one thing or another, and we 
must make up our minds whether we are going to 
cultivate corn or thorn. Our text tells us that this 
man, represented by the seed among thorns, was a 
Christian, did and does bear fruit, but, as Luke says, 
‘brings no fruit to perfection’. Is not that a picture 
of so many Christian people? ‘They are Christian men 
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and Christian women bringing forth many of the 
fruits of the Christian life, but the climax is somehow 
or other always absent. ‘The pyramid goes up many 
stages, but there is never the gilded summit flashing 
in the light, ‘ No fruit to perfection’—A. Macraren, 
The Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. 1. p. 155. 


Rererences.—VIII. 14.—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church’s Year, p. 66. 8S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for 
a Year, vol. i. p. 168. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 208, 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 448. A. Maclaren, Hapositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 236. 


PATIENCE WITH SLOW GROWTH 
‘ And bring forth fruit with patience.—Luxg vull. 15. 


Tuis is part of our Lord’s description of the growth 
of Divine life in the human soul and in the world. 
If it were not for this allusion to patience with slow 
growth, we might have imagined that after once 
receiving the germ of new life in our hearts, we need 
not expect anything more than the easy, natural, 
and swift development of it. But here we are re- 
minded that, as a matter of fact, we need patience in 
regard to it: and this is the point towards which we 
shall direct our attention. 

I. Let us first consider the need there is for the 
patience referred to in the text. Patience is not 
indifference; it is not self-contentment, it is not 
religious indolence—it is self-control in presence of 
disappointment, suffering, temptation, and seeming 
failure. It is the capacity to hold ourselves in calm- 
ness when our adversary is scorning us: it is the 
steady resolve which attempts new effort, and hopes 
for better things even when all seems to be against 
us for evil. There are few things more likely to bring 


| about failure, whether in the spiritual life or in any 


other kind of life, than the expectation of failure. 
We may be helped to resist the temptation to im- 
patience by the reflection that as a rule what is 
slowest in reaching its end is highest in nature, 
grandest in result. You might almost measure the 
value of an effect produced by the length of time 
taken to produce it. As the loftiest moral nature is 
higher than the loftiest mental gift, so its attainment 
is slower. 

II. Let us turn our thoughts to the occasions for 
patience. (1) Our first application of it shall be 
to the development of our own Christian character, 
which is likened to seed, springing upward and root- 
ing downward, appearing first as the blade, then as 
the ear and afterwards as the full corn in the ear— 
bringing forth fruit with patience. I can imagine 
that some get to be disheartened because they do not 
now seem to make the progress that they did at the 
beginning. In the first realisation they had of Christ’s 
love and ownership, they abandoned certain practices 
and changed very considerably their mode of life, but 
now there is not much alteration from year to year. 
They should remember that then they had to deal 
with what was lower, and therefore more swiftly 
attained ; whereas now they are concerned with what 
is higher, and in it they ought not te be discouraged 
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if only the heart is right and the aim is straight and 
the love to God is true, for already a process is set up 
which in God’s good time shall conform them to the 
image of Christ. (2) Apply this to our work for the 
Master. We are working, remember, in the higher 
sphere where results are more slowly reached, and 
are less easily tabulated. (8) I would venture to 
apply this thought still more broadly. It may give 
us cheer when we are downcast about Christ’s work in 
"Sree Christ is patient with the world, and would 
ave us patient too; ploughing, sowing, working, 
praying, believing that a harvest will come at last, 
and that we shall see issues by-and-bye which we 
never saw or even expected here——A. Row1anp, 
Open Windows and other Sermons, p. 144. 
Rererences.—VIII. 15.—H. Alford, Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, p. 150. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
158. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii, p. 287. VIII. 16.— 
Tlid., p. 459. 
‘For nothing is secret, that shall not be made manifest.’— 
LUKE VII. 17. 
Comrarx Lord Bacon’s phrase, in The Advancement 


of Learning, about ‘the inseparable propriety of 


time, which is evermore to disclose truth’. 
Rererence.—VIII. 17.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
381. 
THE TRANSIENCY OF THE UNREAL 


‘From him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he seemeth to have.’—Lukge vit. 18. 


THEse words are the climax of Christ’s discriminating 
study of those who listened to His Gospel. He has 
been explaining to His disciples the parable of the 
seed and the soil, and has told of the different classes 
to whom His Evangel comes and who receive it with 
such diverse result. In view of the dark possibility 
there is of men hearing and receiving His Word in 
such wise as to bring forth no abiding fruit in holiness 
of life and character, He warns them to take heed how 
they hear, and expresses in these sentences the in- 
evitable end of a mere profession which is not verified 
in actual possession ad present experience. ‘There is 
a law which governs the permanence of all things in 
the realm of the moral and spiritual just as on lower 
planes. The real alone is abiding, the unreal is only 
transient. And this is the lesson which the Saviour 
enforces when He declares that that which a man only 
seems to have shall inevitably be taken away from him. 
I. He is not here declaiming against mere hypocrisy, 
but is rather warning those. who are in danger of self- 
deception. The hypocrite is one who endeavours to 
deceive others, but there are many who, though they 
are far from having such a desire, are nevertheless be- 
ing themselves deceived as to the reality of the things 
which they imagine themselves to possess. Reality is 
one of the keynotes of the Gospel, nor is it too much 
to say that Christ sets greater store on reality in His 
followers than on any other possible attitude of heart. 
For reality conditions all things else, and He is ever 
seeking for the man who honestly ‘ willeth to do His 
will’. Such an one cannot but abide for ever. 
Whatever be the cause of self-deception, it is cer- 
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tain that a man’s seeming possessions will be taken 
away from him. This law operates with regard to 
things material and spiritual alike, and it is only a 
matter of time and experience for a man to stand be- 
fore his own conscience, naked and miserable, and blind 
and poor. 

1. For life is made up of occasions of test, first 
among which are the tests of duty by which a man is 
tried. He imagines himself to be strong to do the 
right, but his strength is in reality only a sense which 
has grown within him by reason of the lack of test. 
Swiftly and suddenly the imperative voice of duty 
demands the application of the principles of Christ of 
which he has always thought himself to be master, on 
some level of life, to some phase of conduct, or regard- 
ing some attitude toward men and things, and he sud- 
denly discovers that he is unable to obey the dictates 
of God and of conscience. The things which he 
seemed to have are suddenly taken from him. Blessed 
is the man who in that hour of self-discovery betakes 
him to the place of forgiveness and renewal, there to 
exchange that which has profited not for the true and 
abiding riches. 

2. Again, a time of crisis or of special need tests 
the reality of our spiritual possessions. 

$. And then, again, it is certain that a man’s seem- 
ing possessions will be taken from him when face to 
face with death. And if this be true of the portal, 
what can be said of that which follows in the Presence- 
chamber—the Judgment? Reality alone will endure 
the trial of the revealing fire, and all the wood, hay, 
and stubble which has been painted to represent ‘ gold, 
silver, and precious stones’ will be consumed. In the 
face of these things how important it is therefore 
that we assure ourselves as to the reality of our hold 
upon and by the things of abiding worth !|—J. Sruarr 
Hoven, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 51. 


SEEMING TO HAVE 
‘From him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have. 


—LUKE vit, 18. 
You will observe that when our Lord speaks of the 
man who seems to have, He is not referring to the 
hypocrite. The hypocrite deceives others, not him- 
self. But this is a case of genuine self-deception. 
The man is not practising trickery on anybody. ‘There 
are things that a man may imagine that he has, and 
Jesus says he only seems to have them. 
I. There is probably no one of us, in pew or pulpit, 
but is giving himself credit for what he does not 
ossess. Can we detect the causes of this delusion? 
(1) The first and the most innocent of all is inexperi- 
ence. In all inexperience there is a seeming to have, 
which the rough and pushing world helps to dispel. 
(2) Again, this strange deception is intimately con- 
nected with self-love. We seem to have much that 
we do not really have, simply because we love our- 
selves so well. In all love, even the very purest, there 
is a subtle and most exquisite flattery. (8) Often, 
again, we imagine we possess, because of the pressure 
of the general life around us. There is always the 
danger of mistaking for our own the support we gy 
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from the society we move in. And it is only when 
that external pressure is removed that we discover 
how we only seemed to have. Sooner or later, as our 
life advances, we shall have our eyes opened to these 
fond delusions, 

II. What are God’s commoner methods for making 
clear to us what we only seem to have. (1) One of 
the commonest of them allis action. We learn what 
we possess by what we do. There are powers within 
each of us waiting to be developed ; there are dreams 
within each of us waiting to be dispelled, and it is by 
going forward in the strength of God that we learn 
our limitation and our gift. (2) This, too, is one great 
gain of life’s variety. It shows us what is really our 
own. We are tested on every side as life proceeds, 
and every mood and change and tear is needed, if we 
are to be wakened to what we seem to have. (3) And 
if life fails, remember death is left. There will be no 
delusions concerning our possessions when our eyes 
open on that eternal dawn. 

III. The words might apply even to those we love. 
Is it not true, in the realm of the affections, that 
sometimes we have and sometimes we seem to have. 
We are thrown into close relationship with others ; 
we are bound to them with this tie and with that. 
We call them friends ; we think we love them, per- 
haps. Isit real, or isit only seeming? Nothing can 
- tell that but the strain of life, and the testing of 
friendship through its lights and shadows. Nothing 
can tell that finally but death.—G. H. Morrison, 
Sun-Rise: Addresses from a City Pulpit, p. 114 


PRAYERFUL HEARING 
‘Take heed therefore how ye hear.’—Luke vu. 18. 
In his sermon entitled ‘Take heed how ye hear,’ 
J. M. Neale has the following passage :— 

‘Did it ever strike you that how ye hear and what 
ye hear depends to a certain extent on yourselves? 
You knew, for example, all of you, when you first got 
up this morning that I was going to preach to you 
this evening. Did any one of you, either then or at 
any time to-day, ask God that what I said might be 
blessed to you? I might say what Joseph said to 
Pharaoh: “It is not in me; God shall give Pharaoh 
an answer of peace”. See how St. Paul asks those to 
whom he was writing to pray for him. “For I know 
that this shall turn to my salvation through —through 
what—through your prayers”. We can do or say 
nothing of ourselves, however hard we try, whereas, 
if God helps us—what then ?—Sermons in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. 1. p. 92. 

Rererences.—VIII. 18.—Phillips Brooks, The Law of 
Growth, p. 1. T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 188. H. C. Beech- 
ing, Seven Sermons to Schoolboys, p. 73. T. Barker, Plain 
Sermons, p. 109. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 282. J. 
Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 2465. 


DESERT FLOWERS 


‘My mother and my brethren are these which hear the word 
of God, and do it.’—Luke vit. 21. 


Sr. Jerome sent to his friend Heliodorus a tender 
and eloquent letter, pleading for his return to the 
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desert from Aquileia, where the young officer had 
adopted the family of his widowed sister. ‘Ah!’ 
wrote Jerome, ‘I am not insensible to the ties by which 
you will plead that you are held back. My breast, 
too, is not of iron, nor my heart of stone; I was not 
begotten of the rocks of Caucasus ; the milk I sucked 
was not that of Hyrcanian tigresses. I also have 
gone through similar trials. I picture to myself 
your widowed sister hanging about your neck, and 
trying to detain you with caresses; and your old 
nurse, and the tutor who had all a father’s anxieties 
over you, telling you they have not long to live, and 
begging you not to leave them till they die; and your 
mother, with wrinkled face and withered bosom, com- 
plaining of your desertion. The love of God, and the 
fear of hell, easily break through such bonds as these! 

‘You will say the Holy Spirit bids us obey our 
parents. Yes; but He teaches also that he who loves 
them more than Christ, loses his own soul. . . . “My 
mother and my brethren,” He says, “are they who do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven.” If they 
believe in Christ, let them encourage you to go forth 
and fight in His name; if they do not believe—*let 
the dead bury their dead”. . . . O desert, blooming 
with the flowers of Christ. O wilderness, where are 
shaped the stones of which the city of the great King 
is built! O solitude, where men converse familiarly 
with God! What are you doing among the worldly, 
O Heliodorus, you who are greater than all the world? 
How long shall the cover of roofs weigh you down; 
how long shall the prison of the smoking city confine 
your 

‘Do you fear poverty? But Christ calls the poor 
blessed. Are you frightened at the prospect of 
labour? But no athlete is crowned without sweat. 
Are you thinking about daily food? But faith fears 
not hunger. Do you dread to lay your fasting body 
on the bare ground? But Christ lies beside you. 
Do the tangled locks of a neglected toilet shock you? 
But your head is Christ. Your skin wiil grow rough 
and discoloured without the accustomed bath, but he 
who is once washed by Christ needs not to wash again. 
And, in fine, listen to the Apostle, who answers all 
your objections, ‘The sufferings of this present world 
are not worthy to be compared with the coming glor 
which shall be revealed in us’. You are too luxuri- 
ous, my brother, if you wish both to enjoy yourself 
here with the world and afterwards to reign with 
Christ. Does the infinite vastness of the wilder- 
ness terrify you? Walk in spirit through the land of 
Paradise, and while your thoughts are there, you will 
not be in the desert.’ —E. L. Curts, Saint Jerome, p. 41 

Rererences.—VIII. 21.—Eapositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 288. VIII. 22.—Hzapositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 377. 
VIII, 22-25.—J. P. Lange, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii, 
p. 370. VIII. 25.—H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1596, p. 
163. VIII. 26-40.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 270. 
VII. 28.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 778. VIII. 35. 
—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. y. p. 145. J. S. Maver, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 252. Expository Sermons 
on the New Testament, p. 80. VIII. 36.—Haposttor (4th 
Series), vol. iii. pp. 213, 216, 
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RELIGIOUS USE OF EXCITED FEELINGS 
‘The man out of whom the devils were departed besought 
Him that he might be with Him, but Jesus sent him away, 
saying, Return to thine own house, and show how great 
things God hath done unto thee,’—Luke vul. 38, 39. 
In his sermon on ‘The Religious Use of Excited 
Feelings,’ based on this text, J. H. Newman says :— 
‘Let not these visitings pass away “as the morning 
cloud of early dew”. Surely you must still have oc- 
casional compunctions of conscience for your neglect 
of Him. Your sin stares you in the face; your in- 
gratitude to God affects you. Foilow on to know 
the Lord, and to secure His favour by acting upon 
these impulses; by them He pleads with you, as well 
as by your conscience ; they are the instruments of 
His spirit, stirring you up to seek your true peace. 
Nor be surprised, though you obey them, that they 
die away ; they have done their office, and if they die, 
it is but as blossom changes into the fruit, which is 
far better. They mustdie. Perhaps you will need to 
labour in darkness afterwards, out of your Saviour’s 
sight, in the home of your own thoughts, surrounded 
by sights of this world, and showing forth His praise 
among those who are cold-hearted. Still be quite 
sure that resolute, consistent obedience, though unat- 
tended with high transport and warm emotion, is far 
more acceptable to Him than all those passionate 
longings to live in His sight, which look more like re- 
ligion to the uninstructed. At the very best these 
latter are but the graceful beginnings of obedience, 
graceful and becoming in children, but in grown 
spiritual men indecorous, as the sports of boyhood 
would seem in advanced years. Learn to live by 
faith, which is a calm, deliberate, rational principle, 
full of peace and comfort, and sees Christ, and rejoices 
in Him, though sent away from His presence to labour 
in the world. You will have your reward. He will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you.’ 


WAITING FOR CHRIST 


‘They were all waiting for Him.’—Luxe vill. 40, 


Way did they not go on? There were plenty of 
them, a hundred men or a thousand; why did they 
wait for another man? We pay unconscious tributes 
to the Son of God. ‘To be waited for is a creed, a 
faith, an uprising and an outgoing of the soul, a 
testimony rich as blood, quivering and tender as 
anxious love. ‘They were all waiting for Him.” He 
was but one, why wait? why not proceed? We 
know why; the heart always knows why. There is 
a great gathering in the church, and every attendant 
has flowers in her hand or his hand ; there is a light 
on every face, there is a subtle Joy thrilling the air : 
why do these people wait? why does the priest tarry? 
why do all the attendants look at one another? 
Because the bride has not yet arrived. What, wait- 
ing for onewoman? Ay! If thou, poor fool, couldst 
read life aright, that is life—waiting for one, the other 
one, the completing one, the vital one. I was sitting 
in a great hall thronged with some five thousand 
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enthusiasts: why did we not go on? Because he 
had not yet come. Sitting immediately in front of 
me was Henry Rogers, the famous Edinburgh reviewer, 
and a great critic and philosopher ; and turning round, 
he said, ‘Now we are all ready for the great man’. 
Rogers himself was immeasurably the greatest man 


in that assembly, but he, too, was waiting, and pres- 
ently the whole air rent with a thrilling cheer, a noise 
of gladness, for John Bright came up the platform 
stairs and passed to the chairman's side. 


Now! 
Why not an hour ago? The magnetic presence was 


wanting, and the magnetic touch was waited for; no 
other man could take up just the position which that 


man was about to assume; when he came, beat the 


drum, wave the red banner, for the man for whom we 


have been waiting is face to face with us, and we 


shall catch his solemn music in a moment. They 
all waited for Christ. 


I. ‘They were all waiting for Him. So shall it 


be one day with the whole earth. The earth has 


always been waiting for some one, not knowing the 


name, and being quite unable to give expression to 
its own aspirations and mystic desires. What makes 
you uneasy to-day? Because he has not come. Who 


has not come? I do not know, but the mysterious 


pronoun, the being that is always alluded to rather 
than specifically indicated. A prophet shall the 
Lord God raise up unto you. Has He not sent one? 
He has sent a hundred, but not the one. We are 
thankful for Moses and the prophets and the great 
singing ones, the minstrels of Israel, but I am expect- 
ing another one that shall gather them all up into 
a personality more majestic than anyone of themselves 
could sustain. Are you sure He is coming? Certainly. 
What makes youso certain? My soul, There is an 
aching heart that means to prophesy, there is & 
broken sob that is a fragment of a song; and we 
know, without being able to tell psychologically and 
literally why, that there is another coming, always 
coming, must come; the circle is nearly complete, 
one more turning of the compasses, and it will be 
beautiful as the circle of a completed desire and com- 
pleted love. 

Il. There has always been a great expectation of 
another coming one, some one who can interpret the 
waiting of the world; some man of rare genius who 
understands what it is the poor dumb world wants, 
and is looking about for and is quite sure will come, 
but does not know when he will come; he may come 
now, or as a thief in the night, or like a flash of 
lightning, or like an unforetold impression upon the 
soul. ‘The isles shall wait for his law. ‘There is 
not a soul that is fully satisfied, but it is to be satis- 
fied to-morrow; it may be satisfied in the dawn, or 
it may have to wait until sultry midday, or it may 
be taxed in patience until the gathering shades of the 
sunset, but to-morrow it will be satisfied, or to-morrow 
_the other morrow, throbbing, coming, pledged, if 
God so will. There is a great cry going up from the 
broken-hearted and disappointed world, saying, Who 
will show us any good? 
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Ill. The congregation that waits for Christ is 
never disappointed ; the congregation that waits for 
anyone but Christ ought never to be gratified. If 
we wait for Christ, He will come to us; for He knows 
that we are waiting for Him, and He knows every- 
thing, He never breaks His word. ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, there am I 
in the midst.’ He is there before they are; He only 
waits to be manifested, revealed, and set in concrete 

d unmistakable figure and emphasis ; He is there 
all thetime. Said John the Baptist, ‘There standeth 
one among you whom you know not; He it is’. The 
people had been looking to the horizon when they 
should have been looking at the man who was stand- 
ing next to them. God is nearer than we often sup- 
pose, and His satisfactions are prepared before our 
desires are formulated. Josrru Parxer, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. viz p. 108. 

Rererences.—VIII. 40.—J. Parker, City Temple Pulpit, 
vol. vii. p. 108. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2593. 
VIII. 41.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 309. VIII. 41, 
49.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 276. 


‘He had an only daughter, about twelve years of age, and she 

lay a dying.’—Luxg vit. 42. 
Ox! it is a distressing thing to see children die. A 
dying child is to me one of the most dreadful sights 
in the world. A dying man, a man dying on the 
field of battle, that is a small sight ; he has taken his 
chance ; he has had his excitement, he has had his 
glory, if that will be any consolation to him; if he is 
a wise man, he has the feeling that he is doing his 
duty by his country and by his Queen. It does not 
horrify or shock me to see a man dying in a good old 
age. But it does shock me, it does make me feel 
that the world is indeed out of joint, to see a child 
die—From a speech of Cuartes Kinestry at a 
Sanitary Association. 

Rererences.—VIII. 42.—C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 
196. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 358. VIII. 42- 
48.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. No. 3020. VIII. 43.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii, p. 456. VIII. 43, 44,— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2018. VIII. 43-48.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 242. 
VIII. 45.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 201. C. Stanford, Symbols of Christ, p. 205. 


NOBODY,—SOMEBODY,—EVERYBODY 
‘She was not hid,’—Luxz vit. 47. 


Hex is a story beautiful as it is blessed, the story 
of how nobody became somebody, and how somebody 
became everybody. 

I. First then, Nobody. The story opens with the 
picture of a woman not important enough to have a 
name. Poor and feeble, she comes before us thrust 
hither and thither in a crowd. And this woman was 
enfeebled by twelve long years of sickness. She was 
poor, wretchedly poor. ‘The very sympathy of those 
about her had spent itself. How many there are in 
a like evil case who seem to have everything against 
eee who are shut off from all help, look where they 
wi 
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II. But now let us turn to the second chapter of 
our story,Somebody. Wesce again this feeble woman 
wasted and wearied by being pushed and hustled to 
and fro in the crowd, all unable to hold her own — 
amongst the press. ‘Then suddenly some happy chance 
brings her close to Jesus. Without a moment's delay, 
or the opportunity will be lost, she thrusts forth a 
trembling hand and touches the hem of His garment. 
Instantly she feels the healing virtue flowing like a 
tide of new life within her, and she is whole. But see, 
Jesus stops, and the host of people stand still. ‘Some- 
body hath touched Me.’ So then this poor nobody 
was somebody now; somebody. He who felt the 
touch read with infallible love all that it meant. 

III. Everybody. Look at her at His feet where 
Jairus had been, she, the poor wasted woman in the 
place of the ruler of the synagogue! As they stood, 
and watched, and listened, they saw Him, the 
Almighty Prophet, lay His hands upon her tenderly, 
and He said, ‘ Daughter, be of good comfort’. It fell 
like healing balm upon her timid soul. ‘Be of good 
comfort; thy faith hath made thee whole. Go in 
peace.” Now is it indeed as if she were everybody 
—thus to have His tender recognition of her, to 
hear His benediction, to feel His virtue healing her, 
to have the blessing of His touch and the sweetness 
of such a name from His lips, and to go away as into 
an atmosphere that He has charmed and hallowed. 
Everything about the Lord Jesus, everything that 
He said, and everything that He did, and everything 
that is said of Him, reveals to us this separate and 
individual love. All that religion really means is 
a separate, personal work, or it is nothing at all.— 
M. G. Prarsx, The Gentleness of Jesus, p. 67. 

Rererences.—VIII. 47.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiy. 
No. 2019. Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 222. VIII. 48.— 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 359. VIII. 49.—C. Stanford, 
Symbols of Christ, p. 233. VIII. 50.—A. Maclaren, Eapositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 245. 


THE WEAPON OF RIDICULB 
‘And they laughed Him to scorn.’—Luxe vu. 53. 


Iris of ridicule, in some of its aspects and suggestions, 
that I wish to speak. 

I. Now the first thing which I want you to observe 
is how often Jesus was assailed with ridicule When 
a man is loved, his nature expands and ripens as does 
a flower under the genial sunshine. When a man is 
hated, that very hate may brace him as the wind out 
of the north braces the pine. But when a man is 
ridiculed, only the grace of heaven can keep him 
courteous and reverent and tender; and Jesus Christ 
was ridiculed continually. Men ridiculed His origin. 
Men ridiculed His actions. Men ridiculed His claims 
to be Messiah. | 

II. Nor should we think that because Christ was 
Christ He was therefore impervious to ridicule. On 
the contrary, just because Christ was Christ He was 
most keenly susceptible to its assault. It is not the 
coarsest but the finest natures that are most exposed 
to the wounding of such weapons, and in the most sensi- 
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sorest pain. Probably it is thus we may explain why 
ridicule is most keenly felt when we are young. ‘He 
wasone of those sarcastic young fellows,’ says Thackeray 


of young Pendennis, ‘that did not bear a laugh at 


his own expense, and of all things in the world feared 
ridicule most’; and Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the 
enthusiasms of his own boyhood, said, ‘At that time 
I feared ridicule more than I have ever done since’. 

III. It is notable, too, that Christ was laughed to 
scorn because the people failed to understand Him. 
The same truth meets us in the story of Pentecost, as 
we read it in the vivid narrative of Acts. There also, 
on the birthday of the Church, we light on ridicule, 
and there also it is the child of ignorance. 

IV. We must appraise ridicule at its true value. 
It is not always the token of superior cleverness. 
It is far oftener the mark of incapacity. You cannot 
refute a sneer, said Dr. Johnson; but if you cannot 
refute it, at least you can despise it. Of course I am 
aware that ina world like this there is a certain work 
for ridicule to do. So long as shams and pretensions 
are abroad, a little gentle ridicule is needed. A jest 
is sometimes the wisest of all answers, and a little 
raillery the best of refutations. I should like to say 
also to those who are tempted to see only the ridiculous 
side of things, that perhaps in the whole gamut of 
the character there is nothing quite so dangerous as 
that. When we take to ridiculing all that is best 
and worthiest in others, by that very habit we destroy 
the power of believing in what is worthiest in owr- 
selves.—G. H. Mornison, The Wings of the Morning, 
p. 256. 

Rererence.—VIII. 54.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
381. 

HEALING THE SICK 
‘And He sent them forth to preach the Kingdom of God, and 
to heal the sick.’—Lukg Ix. 2. 
Ir is the pressing task of the Christian Church to see, 
first, that the faith of Christ shall not be reduced to 
mere philanthropy; secondly, that it shall earnestly 
appropriate all that is good in human life, and animate, 
elevate, and enlarge it by making it the expression of 
Christianfaith and love. Theparticulargood in human 
life to which we shall now apply Christian principles 
is the noble work of healing the sick. 

I, The healing of the sick as a part of the ideal 
mission of the Christian Church. Healing the sick 
was a part of Christ's work on earth, not as a discon- 
nected marvel, but in necessary and organic connec- 
tion with the moral and spiritual redemption He came 
to effect. He healed the sick, not by superior medical 
knowledge, nor by supernatural power acting inde- 
pendently of human moral conditions, but through 
the energy of moral and spiritual forces. He confined 
His miraculous work within a limited sphere, and 
within that limit there were still further limits to its 
exercise. So, even if the Church had been able to 
continue His work on all its sides, it would not have 
meant the complete abolition of sickness. ‘The work 
of healing the sick would continue to be definitely 
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limited by deeper moral and spiritual conditions. 
Only a perfected moral humanity can bring the entire 
abolition of disease. 

II. The relation which the Church should sustain 
to the general art of healing. ‘There ought to be 
a peculiarly close and active relation between the 
Church and medical science and art. It is of very 
great importance both for Christian principle and 
for the general elevation of humanity that medical 
science and art should not become materialistic and 
atheistic. We ought not to rest until we have com- 
pletely Christianised medicine, have imbued it with 
the Spirit of Christ, and made it the bounteous hand- 
maid of the Church. In order to accomplish this 
there lie before us three duties of pressing importance : 
(1) We must hold fast and earnestly teach the truth 
that the moral cannot be divorced from the physical 
healing of man without grievous injury to both, for 
it is the spiritual man that gives worth, dignity, and 
grandeur to all besides. (2) We must earnestly strive 
to imbue the medical profession with the Christian 
spirit and Christian ideas. (3) We must see to it 
that there shall be no poor sufferer lying unhealed 
for lack of the love and practical sympathy of Chris- 
tian people. 

IIL. The course of our thought must ere this have 
impressed upon us the sanity and humaneness of the 
Christian view and treatment of the human body. 
The Christian conception of a complete life is that of 
a great dominating spirit in a vigorous and responsive 
body.—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. 1 
p- 37. 

Rererences.—IX. 1.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
74, IX. 2.—F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. p.17. J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist, 5th Sept. 
1907, p. 198. IX. 2-6.—Bishop Stubbs, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 152. 


THE MISSIONARY FOR TO-DAY 


‘And they departed, and went through the towns, preaching 
the Gospel, and healing everywhere. ’—Lukz Ix, 6. 

For a double curse there must be a double cure. 
That prince of African missionaries, Dr. Robert 
Moffat, in laying the foundation of the Livingstone 
Medical Missionary Memorial in Edinburgh in 1877, 
uttered these words: ‘I have often said, and I say it 
again, that a missionary is a good thing, and anyone 
who knows his work will say so; but a medical mis- 
sionary isa missionary-and-a-half—or, rather, I should 
say, a double missionary 

I. Medical Missions—Their Origin and History. 
_The Bible is the oldest medical jowrnal in the 
world. Far back in Old Testament story we see 
traces of medical missionary work, for we read that 
Elijah and Elisha were healers as well as prophets 
and teachers. But the greatest of all medical mis- 
sionarics—and the perfect model for all time—was 
our Divine Master, Jesus Christ. After Christ came 
the Apostles, who faithfully carried on the healing 
work which He had so nobly inaugurated. It is 
evident, then, that preaching and healing were old. 
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time allies; but, unfortunately, the alliance was dis- 
solved forcenturies, and the kingdom of Christ suffered 
incalculable loss. 

II. Medical Missions—Their Object.—(1) One 
object in view is bodily healing. Men are not disem- 
bodied spirits ; and Christian philanthropists are just 
beginning to realise this fact. (2) Another, and far 
nobler object, which the medical Evangelist has in 
view is spiritual healing. All the medical work is 
preparatory for, and subsidiary to, the higher work 
of soul salvation. 

III. Medical Missions—Their Authority.— (1) We 
find our authority in the special command of Jesus 
Christ : ‘And He sent them to preach the kingdom 
of God, and to heal the sick ’—a beautiful union of 
the two ministrations. (2) We also find our authority 
for medical missions in the noble example of Christ 
—‘ Himself took our infirmities, and bore our sick- 
nesses ’, 

IV. Medical Missions—The Crying Necessity for 
Them. 

V. Medical Missions—Their Positive Advant- 
ages.—(1) The medical missionary has a fine op- 
portunity of teaching the heathen the preciousness of 
human life. (2) The medical missionary has a fine 
opportunity of shaking the confidence of the heathen 
in their charms and superstitions. (3) The medical 
missionary has a wonderful power of removing age- 
long hatreds and prejudices. (4) The medical mis- 
sionary has an unrivalled opportunity of winning the 
confidence and affection of the heathen. George 
Eliot once wisely said: ‘The tale of the Divine pity 
was never yet believed from lips which had not first 
been moved by human pity ’. 

VI. Medical Missions—Their Perils.—(1) It isa 
dangerous experiment to send out unqualified men as 
medical missionaries. (2) Another peril which has to 
be guarded against—the Evangelist must not sink 
himself in the Physician. 

VII. Medical Missions—Their Wonderful Success. 
—The story of the medical Evangelist reads more like 
a romance than a page of sober history.—J. Ossian 
Daviss, The Dayspring from on High, p. 182. 

Rererences.—IX. 6.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. 1. p. 
398. IX. 10-17.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—St. Luke, p. 254. IX. 11.—Bishop Wilberforce, Ser- 
mons, p. 24. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 889; vol. xxvii. 
No. 1624. A. Maclaren, Haxpositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
Luke, p. 260. 

‘He said anto them, Give ye them to eat.’—LUukE Ix. 13. 
Gop requires no man to do, without ability to do; 
but He does not limit His requirement by the measures 
of previous or inherently contained ability. In many, 
or even in a majority of cases, the endowment of 
pore is to come after the obligation, occurring, step 

y step, as the exigencies demand. . . . All the pillars 
of the Church are made out of what would be weeds 
in it, if there were no duties assumed above their 
ability in the green state of weeds. And it is not 
the weeds whom Christ will save but the pillars. No 
Christian will ever be good for anything without 
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Christian courage, or, what is the same, Christian 
faith. Take upon you readily, have it as a law to be 
always doing great works; that is, works that are 
great to you; and this is the faith that God so clearly 
justifies, that your abilities will be as your works. 
With your five loaves and two fishes He will show you 
a way to feed thousands.—Horace BusHne.t. 

Rererences.—IX. 18.—C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers of 
Jesus Christ, p. 43. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 39. IX. 
18-27.—Jbid. (4th Series), vol. v. p. 4. A. Maclaren, Hapost- 
tions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 271. IX. 21.—J. Keble, 
Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 198. IX. 22.—Ezxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. iv. p. 122. 


THE LAW OF SELF-DENIAL 

‘And He said to them all, If any man will come after Me, let 

him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 

Me.’—LUvKE Ix. 23. 
I nave seen the face of a high-souled and sensitive 
teacher colour with the deep flush of a young girl in 
her moment of keen feeling when he was compelled to 
censure a slothful student. The face of Christ was 
flushed with pain when He uttered His words of rebuke 
to Peter, ‘Get thee behind Me, Satan’. Jesus did not 
love to utter reproach. His usual method of rebuke 
was by a silent look. For that reason He turns at 
once from the ashamed man and begins to speak to 
themall. He will no longer emphasise his fault. And 
He is well aware that the mind which was in Peter 
was in all his fellow-disciples, and would require to be 
purged out of every man who would come after Him. 
He lays down that law of self-denial which is the 
primary law of the Cross. 

The Christian life presents itself in a full-orbed 
teaching under two contrasting aspects. Inone aspect 
it is a lite of liberty in Christ. It is the coming into 
full and lovely flower of the whole nature of man. 
Its key-word is not repression, but expression. Its 
method is culture, not restraint. Christ has come to 
give us life, ‘life more abundantly’. It is a call to 
walk in the Spirit, and to live in that kingdom whose 
delights are righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. Augustine states this truth in his great 
saying, ‘ The Christian law is to love, and to do as you 
please’. Butin the other aspect it presents itself not 
as a liberty but as a captivity, not as a self-abandon- 
ment but as a self-control, not as an easy yoke but as 
a stern and ceaseless struggle. -'This contrast is to be 
found on every page of the New Testament. It is 
set down clearly in Christ’s teaching, and it is illumin- 
ated by His life. 

Let me make this law clear by considering two 
points. Look, in the first place, at the spheres of the 
law of self-denial; and, in the second place, at the 
penalty of its refusal. 

1. In the first place: the spheres of the law of 
self-denial. 

We must, to begin with, deny ourselves in the 
sphere of our natural appetites. "There are appetites 
which are God-given, and, when wisely indulged, are 
God-blessed. We have the natural hunger for our 
daily food, a healthful longing for pleasant sights and 
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sweet sounds, and all that ministers to our delight, 
a craving for rest when we are weary, and for recrea- 
_ tion when we are jaded, and a longing for the satisfac- 
tions of the mind and the heart. As we grow older 
we thirst for recognition and influence and reward. 
From youth to age we crave to love and to be loved 
in return. ‘These are all natural and innocent appe- 
tites, but every one of them must be controlled if our 
life is to be Christlike. 

The law operates with a sterner rigour in the subtler 
sphere of duty. The demand of duty may not fall 
upon our ears with so sharp a tone as the call to school 
our appetites, but it persists through all the hours, 
and exacts a more trying obedience. 

A third sphere in which this law must be obeyed is 
the sphere of service. Service is a continuous self- 
denial. Young hearts present themselves for the ser- 
vice of Christ in an hour of chivalrous devotion, but 
they do not walk far on in the way until they find the 
pressure of this law. I have seen a shadow fall upon 
the face of a man who was worn by nights of service 
he had given to Christ, when some other, who had 
sat beside his evening fire, was pouring forth the 
treasures of a full mind to the delight of all who 
heard him. He felt a keen pang as he realised his 
impoverishment. But there were many to whom that 
shadowed man was dear, to whom his very name was 
music, and I doubt not but that He, whom he had come 
after, had given him other rewards of his obedience to 
the law of self-denial. In the great day when the 
secrets of all hearts are revealed, he may be amazed 
to find how rich he is in the treasures laid up in heaven. 
Yet the cost is great. 

II. In the second place : the penalty of its refusal. 
‘If any man will come after Me,’ said Jesus, Jaying 
down the penalty of the refusal of this law. We may 
think that we are following in His footprints. We 
may call ourselves by His name. We may be busy 
with the exposition of His thoughts. We may preach 
His Gospel. We may be melted to tears by our 
visions of His grace. But if we will not deny ourselves 
in all the spheres, up to the sphere of the Cross, we 
are not to be found in the company that follow Christ. 
We do not come after Him.—W. M. Crow, The Secret 
of the Lord, p. 96. 


‘If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow Me.’—Luxg 1x, 23. 


Ir seems that Christian obedience does not consist 
merely in a few occasional efforts, a few accidental 
good deeds, or certain seasons of repentance, prayer, 
and activity, a mistake which minds of a certain 
class are very apt to fall into, This is the kind of 
obedience which constitutes what the world calls a 
great man, 7.¢. a man who has some noble points, and 
every now and then acts heroically, so as to astonish 
and subdue the minds of beholders, but who in private 
life has no abiding personal religion, who does not 
reculate his thoughts, words, and deeds according to 
the law of God. . . . To take up the cross of Christ 
is no great, action done once for all, it consists in the 


continual practice of small duties which are distaste- 
ful to us——NEwWMAN. 


Rererences.—IX. 23.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
276. Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 6. J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 177. W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and 
Addresses, p. 209. HH, Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. iii. 
p. 82. J. Stuart, Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. lv. p. 3. 
A. H. Bradford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p.127. A. 
Stewart, Eden and Gethsemane, p. 16. IX. 23-25.—Len. G. 
Broughton, British Congregationalist, 11th Oct., 1906, p. 
249. 


‘ Whosoever will lose his life for My sake, the same shall save 

it.’ —LUKE IX. 24. 
In his volume on Bushido, Dr. Nitobé quotes the 
following sayings of a seventeenth-century priest in 
Japan: ‘“Talk as he may, a Samurai who ne'er has 
died is apt in decisive moments to flee or hide”. 
“Him who once has died in the bottom of his breast, 
no spears of Sanada nor all the arrows of ‘Tametono 
can pierce.”’ ‘How near,’ adds the author, ‘ we come 
to the portals of the temple whose Builder taught, 
He that loseth his life for My sake shall find 
at !? 


Aut really human persons want to give themselves 
away, at least for something, if not for somebody. 
.. . Wemay preach a prudential morality sometimes, 
because it seems so sane, and men are so selfish, our- 
selves included, we say; but we know very well that 
no man ever ‘satisfied his soul with prudence—with 
the sanest selfishness—though many have tried. ‘The 
only thing that can satisfy a human being is an 
object of devotion, not himself, for which he can 
feel it worthy of him to sacrifice himself without 
limit. No man is fully alive, who is not ready to die 
for something. ‘The characteristic law of human life, 
as we feel it in our most vivid moments, is not self- 
preservation, but self-devotion passing into readiness 
for self-sacrifice. ‘He that loseth his life for My 
sake’—for some sake—‘shall find it.—Dr. Sorxtr 
Bryant, Studies in Character, pp. 47, 146 f. 


Rererences.—1X. 24.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
278. IX. 25.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 333. 


ASHAMED OF CHRIST 

‘For whosoever shall be ashamed of Me and of My words, of 

him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when He shall come 

in His own glory, and in His Father’s, and of the holy 

angels.’—LUKE Ix. 26. 
I can understand how men were ashamed of Christ 
as He moved about the villages of Galilee. Born in 
a humble and malodorous village, living in the deepest 
obscurity for thirty years, then suddenly appearing 
with a claim to be Messiah yet contradicting the 
warmest hopes of Israel, it is not to be wondered at 
that there was disappointment, and that many were 
ashamed of Jesus and His words. But the thing that 
+s difficult to understand is how any man can be 
ashamed of Jesus now. ‘The man who is ashamed 
credits that Christ is living and is energetic in human 
hearts to-day; and the mystery is how crediting all 
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that, it should be possible to be ashamed of Christ. 
That it is possible every one of us knows, and it is on 
that strange possibility I wish to speak. 

I. First, then, about its revelation, about the wa 
in which this shame of Christ betrays itself; and (1) 
the first feature that rises before me is concealment. 
When you are ashamed of a man you are ashamed of 
being openly seen with him; and as that is a feature 
of all shame between man and man, it is a mark of 
the man ashamed of Christ. (2) The second feature 
of all shame is silence. ‘The feeling of shame when- 
ever it is operative has a way of putting a seal upon 
the lips. (3) The third witness of shame lies in 
avoidance. - 

II. What are the roots of this shame? Whence 
does it spring? It will be best to keep close to 
Scripture in our answer. (1) Sometimes we are 
ashamed of Christ through fear. We are ashamed 
as Nicodemus was. He came to Jesus by stealth and 
in the night-time, and he came so because he feared 
the Jews. (2) Again the cause of this shame may be 
social pressure. We may be ashamed of Christ as 
Simon Peter was. Peter sat by the fire in the court- 
yard, and they taunted him with his discipleship ; 
and then the girl who kept the wicket recognised 
him, and every one present was antagonistic ; and 
Peter denied his Lord—Peter was ashamed of Him— 
and the shame had its source in His society. (3) One 
other reason only would I mention, and that is in- 
tellectual pride. Men are ashamed of Christ because 
His message is so plain that the illiterate peasant can 
live by it and die by it. 

III. What are the remedies for this besetting 
shame? (1) Endeavour to realise who Jesus is. (2) 
And then endeavour to realise what Christ has done 
for you. When we once feel deeply all that we owe 
to Him, the black bat, shame, has flown—G. H. 
Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 20. 


“Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me and of My words, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed.’—LUKE Ix, 26. 

Tue cruellest lies are often told in silence. A man 
may have sat in a room for hours and not opened his 
teeth, and yet come out of that room a disloyal friend 
or a vile calumniator. And how many loves have 
perished because, from pride, or spite, or diffidence, 
or that unmanly shame which withholds a man from 
daring to betray emotion, a lover, at the critical point 
of the relation, has but hung his head and held his 
tongue.—R. L. SrEvEnson. 

Rererences.—IX. 26.—S. A. Tipple, The Admiring Guest, 
p. 92. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 236. 
W. M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, p.151. IX. 27.—EHaxpositor 
(Ath Series), vol. iii. p. 22. Ibid. vol. x. p. 191. Haxpositor 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 872. IX. 28.—Marcus Dods, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 155. C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers 
of Jesus Christ, p. 43. 


THE MOUNT OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 
LUKE Ix. 28-35. 
Me. Roserr Hicwens says: ‘The ascent of Mount 
Tabor is often omitted from the programme of 
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visitors to Nazareth. I confess to having enjoyed 
it much more than any time spent in the town. 
Ever since the fourth century Mount Tabor has 
been claimed as the site of our Lord’s transfigura- 
tion. On this account monasteries have been built 
there. The best authorities, however, think it im- 
probable that the transfiguration took place there, 
as in our Lord’s time the summit was crowned by a 
fortified town. Nevertheless, multitudes of pious 
pilgrims, heedless of authority, and intent only on 
earnest belief, with imaginations aflame, wind up 
among the little oaks, the terebinths, the bushes of 
sweet-scented syringa, the starry daisies and small 
scarlet poppies, singing hymns upon the way and 
ceasing only when they reach the plateau on the 
crest of the helmet-shaped hjll where stands the 
Latin monastery. ‘There they pause near the door 
of the little chapel, above which is boldly written : 
“Hic Filius Dei Dilectus Transfiguratus est”. The 
good fathers at least have no doubts as to the sacred- 
ness of their strange and beautiful home, and their 
quiet certainty adds a flame to the fire of the 
devotees from far-off lands’—The Holy Land, pp. 
128, 129. 

RererENnces.—IX. 28, 29.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 384, IX. 28-31.—D. Macleod, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lvi. p. 261. IX. 28-36.—A. B. Davidson, Waiting upon 
God, p. 189. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 

‘And as He prayed the fashion of His countenance was altered 

and His raiment was white and glistering.’—LUuKE Ix. 29. 
I. ConsipEer the transfiguration-glory in its relation 
to the inner life of Jesus Christ. Godet, that mag- 
nificent expositor, gives us a suggestion on this head 
which is as wonderfully beautiful as it is fruitful. 
He says that our Saviour had now arrived at the 
highest possible pinnacle of human attainment in the 
moral and spiritual domain. He had forced His 
way from point to point until He now reached the 
very gates of heaven: and now He stands on the 
glory-peak of a perfect human life, and the way of 
the eternal glory is open for Him to enter. This is 
true in Godet’s suggestion: the transfiguration-glory 
means this, that if Jesus had been man and nothin 
more, only an individual fighting for His own hand, 
He had reached the point when, having victoriously 
perfected His life, He would have found the way 
open for Him into the eternal glory. But Jesus was 
more than an individual. He had not come simply 
to conquer for Himself. He had come to be the 
Saviour of the world, and so, even though he merited 
for Himself and in Himself the crown of glory then, 
yet that crown must not be seized by Him until He 
had entered the shadows of death, and brought 
others upward with Him into the glory. In this 
transfiguration-glory of Jesus Christ we have a 
picture of the way in which man would have entered 
into glory if he had not fallen. 

II. The next thought that presents itself for our 
consideration is, the transfiguration-glory in its rela- 
tion to the passion of the cross. Now that Jesus 
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has reached the height of personal victory, the time 


has come when as a Conqueror He must descend into 


‘the valley and into the darkness in order to fight the. 


final battle on behalf of men. The mount reveals 
Him perfected for suffering ; by the cross He will be 
perfected through suffering. 

III. The transfiguration-glory in its testimony to 
the sole authority and lordship of Jesus Christ. Now 
we have reached a point where we are compelled to 
see that Jesus is not in the same plane as other men. 
He stands absolutely alone. He is the one and only 
victor in a world of defeated men, the only one in 
human history that has ever won His way through 
unsullied holiness and gained the crown of transfigu- 
ration by unbroken triumph. Yes! but how do you 
account for such a man? ‘There is only one explana- 
tion of Jesus, and it is this; that He was ‘God 
manifest in the flesh’,.—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle Street 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 213. 


THE METAMORPHIC POWER OF PRAYER 
LUKE Ix, 29. 


Ir is in the study of our Lord as a Man of Prayer 
that we realise the blessedness, the potentiality of 

rayer. In every crisis of His experience He found 
inspiration and strength in prayer. He who, humanly 
speaking, needed prayer least, prayed most. And 
He was always in the spirit of prayer. I would have 
you consider the strength and inspiration of prayer 
from its practical side. 

I. It produces a calm, a contentment, a peace in 
our souls which the world cannot give. There are 
days of dull monotony, of depressing drudgery ; there 
are days when our souls are vexed within us because 
of the hardness of the way. Thenit is that the evil 
spirit of discontent strives to enter in and possess the 
heart, then it is we have need to fall on our knees in 
prayer and to cast all our care wpon Him. 

II. Prayer engendereth courage. The prayer of 
Gethsemane preceded the courage of the judgment- 
hall, the victory of Calvary. What is the lesson? 
That, as for the Master, so for the disciple. Prayer 
braces the human spirit for the conflicts of life. 

III. But we learn from my text that there is 
a metamorphic power in prayer, that prayer trans- 
figures. The face reveals the neat life. It is 
when our faces are turned heavenward day by day 
that the fashion of our countenance is changed.— 
T. J. Mapven, Tombs or Temples ? p. 90. 

Rererences.—IX. 29.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. 
iii. p. 1. G. Campbell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lix. p. 364. W. M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, p. 178. 


THE HOLY MOUNT OF PRAYER 
And as He was praying the fashion of His countenance was 
altered, and His raiment became white and dazzling. 
And behold, there talked with Him two men, which were 
Moses and Elijah.’—LukE Ix, 29, 30. 

Prayer is the toilet of the mind, the bride of the 
heart, the key to things invisible. Jesus prayed, and, 

as He prayed, three wondrous things came to pass. 
I. There was a revelation of the unseen. ‘The three 


who were with Jesus on the Mount saw, and felt, and 
heard the invisible. They became conscious of what 
Emerson calls ‘ the sweep of the celestial stream’. And 
is not the law of the spiritual life this—that knowledge 
of unseen realities by the human soul is contingent 
upon the diligent practice of spiritual intercession ? 
The man of mind may ‘hitch his waggon to a star,’ 
but the man who prays has fellowship with Him who 
makes the stars. 

II. There was a glorification of common things. 
Common things took on new forms of loveliness, and 
both nature and life revealed new splendours while 
He prayed. It is thus that prayer both hallows and 
transfigures all life’s commonplaces. The exaltation 
of the ordinary to the sublime is characteristic of the 
Christian religion. Pope, in his preface to his trans- 
lation of the Iliad, says, that Homer’s poetry ‘ brightens 
all the rubbish about it, till we see nothing but its 
own splendour’. And prayer, by which I mean rever- 
ence, sympathy, worship, adoration in the presence of 
the Supreme, can alone create that spiritual mood 
mee in common things discovers the beauty of the 
Lord. 

III. There was a transfiguration of self. It isa 
law of science that environment influences life. It is 
also a law of the spiritual realm that associations colour 
personality. Looking unto Jesus will produce a new 
face, as well as fashion anew soul. Prayer has power 
to transform flesh as well as spirit—J. Fianaeay, 
Man’s Quest, p. 149. 


Rererences.—I1X. 29.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
117. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, 
p. 277. IX. 80.—E. White, Christian World Pulyit, vol. 
xlvii. p. 888. IX. 30, 31.—H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 279. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 286. IX. 
31.—W. M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, p. 190. Hzxpositor 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 270. 


THE PRE-REQUISITE OF VISION 
‘When they were awake, they saw His glory.’—-Luxke 1m, 32. 


I. Ir is one mark of every great awakening that it 
reveals to us unexpected glories. When intellect is 
quickened and the feelings are moved ; when the will 
is reinforced and conscience purified, the world im- 
mediately ceases to be commonplace, and clothes 
itself in unsuspected splendour. Do you think it is 
an idle figure of speech when we talk of the long 
sleep of the Middle Ages? Do you imagine that we 
are only using metaphor when we describe the Re- 
formation as an awakening? I hardly think that 
we could speak more literally than when we use such 
simple terms as these. It was not till powers and 
faculties were quickened in the great movements of 
Renaissance and Reform that the clouds scattered and 
the blue heaven was seen. 

IL. In spiritual awakening we find that the sugges- 
tion of our text arrests us. There are many glories 
which we never see till the call of our Lord has bidden 
us awake. (1) There is the Bible, for instance. It 
is one thing to feel the Bible’s charm, and it is another 
thing to see the Bible’s glory: and the glory of the 
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Bible is a hidden glory, until a man is spiritually 
awake. (2) Or think again of the life of our brother 
man. Underneath all life of passion and affection 
there are spiritual possibilities for the meanest, and 
not till the world is wakened by the Gospel are the 
hidden glories of humanity revealed. (3) And the 
same thing is true of our dear Lord Himself. We 
must be spiritually wakened if we would see His glory. 
It is only then that He reveals Himself, in the full 
and glorious compass of His grace. 

IIL It is part of God’s discipline with us in the 
years, that tfie years should wakeh us to see glories 
which once we missed. (1) The value of our college 
education is not the amount of raw knowledge which 
it givesus. True education is not meant to store us; 
true education is intended to awaken us; and the joy 
of the truly educated man is no poor pride in his 
superior knowledge: it is that he has been so wakened 
that in every realm and sphere he can see glories 
unobserved before. (2) Now if this be true of our 
schools and of our colleges, do you not think it holds 
also of God’s education? It is a truth we should ever 
keep clear before us. But the deepest interpretation 
of the text is not of this world. It will come to its 
crown of meaning in eternity.—G. H. Morrison, 


Sunrise: Addresses from a City Pulpit, p. 290. 


FULLY AWAKE 
‘When they were fully awake, they saw His glory.’—Luxz 1x. 
32 (R.V.). 


Tus it must ever be. Most men are half-asleep, and 
they do not know it. So they see nothing, and go 
home to tell nothing, and say, worst of all, that there 
was nothing to beseen. It is alwaysso, and yet men 
complain that they have but little success in life, 
They have all the success they deserve. It would be 
surprising if some men had success. ‘They are half- 
asleep ; to put it more charitably, they are only half- 
awake, and they wonder when they hear what other 
people have seen. They do not believe it; they say 
that the other people have spoken in a tone of rhe- 
torical exaggeration. 

Christianity is a fully-awake religion. It is no 
blurred dream, it is no shifting nightmare; it is a 
stand-up and fully-awake religion. That is the reason 
that so few people are religious. We speak of 
some men in business as being wideawake; it may 
be a great compliment, it may be a poor one; still, 
wakefulness may be the key of success, Watch every- 
thing. In order that we may watch there is a pre- 
liminary rule, and Jesus Christ laid it down; He said, 
‘Be sober’. The blurred eyes of a drunkard can see 
nothing. Be sober, be vigilant. You cannot alter 
this arrangement; this is the rhetoric of God. If we 
are not sober we shall make but poor watchmen, and 
the city gates will be violated by any enemy that cares 
to assail them, 

I. ‘When they were fully awake they saw His 
glory.’ The Christian religion is a challenge to the 
highest powers of the mind. The Christian religion 
waits until a man is fully awake, and then says, 
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What of this, this vision, this revelation, this solution 
of what you call the social problem? O ye makers 
of toy words, india-rubber or alabaster words, with 
our social problems! The Gospel attacks man at~ 
is highest power, wakens him, stirs him up, says, 
‘ Awake, thou that sleepest!’ Christianity only ad- 
dresses attentive people. 

It is because we are not awake that we see so little, 
Christianity has great messages to the intellect; the 
Christian Gospel is a wonderful and most pathetic 
appeal to the highest imagination of the soul. 

II. As the Gospel will have no half-awake assent, 
so the Gospel will have no half-awake service. It 
will not accept it; it repudiates it. Of course the 
most of people live under the delusion that business 
must be first attended to. Christ never said so; I 
have been with Him now some fifty odd years, and 
He never said to me, The first thing you have to do 
in the morning is to arrange all about the business of 
the day, lay it out, and then if you happen to have 
half an hour in the afternoon, come and meet Me 
in the sanctuary. Never! He is an austere Master, 
austere even when the tears are welling in His eyes. 
He says, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness’. ‘But, Lord, my business must be at- 
tended to down in the City.’ He said, Why? He 
takes all these things so calmly; He always took this 
whole creation, so far as we can see it, as a thing that 
was to be burned. Yousay, ‘We must live’. Christ 
says, Why? who wants you to live? what necessity 
is there for you to live? at what cost are you going 
to live? and is it living if the cost exceed a certain 
value? is it not really suicide, self-slaughter. 

III. ‘When they were fully awake.’ The word 
‘fully’ is in the Revised Version. We have in the 
Authorised Version ‘awake,’ in the Revised Version 
we have the ‘fully,’ bringing up the condition to the 
rey highest efficiency. ‘When they were fully awake, 
and there was no mistake about the environment, 
‘they saw His glory,’ and they saw a great perspective 
of law and prophecy, going back to the morning when 
the fountains of waters were opened, and the Lord 
set a bound to all habitable things. We have not 
seen this; in fact, we say, Now do you think on the 
whole that all these things in the Bible are really 
true? Not to you who ask the question in that 
dreary tone ; there is nothing true to you; you are not 
true to yourself; you are shut out, and your place is 
in outer darkness. And yet my dear young friends, 
my young men and temporary disciples, come to me 
and say that somebody has asked them if they think 
this miracle really did occur. Not to them; no 
miracle ever occurred to them. Why not? Be- 
cause they are half-asleep ; when they are fully awake 
they will have no difficulty about miracles. It is 
when the Lord is seen by eyes that are purged to see 
Him that the soul enters into full Sabbath-tide and 
into the whole festival of the Divine love. 

IV. Remember that this wakefulness is a duty, 
We have to stir ourselves, ‘Stir up the gift that is 
in thee,’ said the Apostle to the younger man ; stir it 
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up. There isso much to distract attention, to break 
it into two, to split it up into many, so that we can 
hardly give our whole soul to one continuous thought 
or prayer. ‘he Apostle Peter said, speaking of this 
very incident of the text, in which he himself was 
concerned, ‘We were eye-witnesses of His majesty ’. 
And what if we have to wait for our full view of 
Christ until we have passed through the valley? 
When I am awake, my soul shall be satisfied when 
I behold Thy likeness ; when I awake I am still with 
Thee.—Joseru Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. v1. 
p. 84. 

Rererencys.—IX. 32.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 
2658. IX. 33.—J. T. Bramston, Pratribus, p. 42. IX. 34. 
—J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 1. IX. 
34, 35.—W. M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, p. 229. IX. 34- 
36.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. iii, p. 1. IX. 85.—F. B. 
Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 286. J. Learmount, 
The Examiner, 14th June, 1906, p. 580. IX. 36.—LHxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 389. IX. 38,—W. M. Clow, The 
Secret of the Lord, p. 508. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
462. IX. 39.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 210; abid. 
vol. iv. p. 210; vol. viii. p. 189. IX. 42,—Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. No. 100; vol. xxix. No. 1746. Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 211; tid. vol. iv. p, 211. 


RIVALRY AND SERVICE 


‘Then there arose a reasoning among them, which of them 
should be greatest. And Jesus, perceiving the thought of 
their heart, took a child, and set him by Him, and said 
unto them, Whosoever shall receive this child in My name, 
receiveth Me; and whosover shall receive Me, receiveth 
Him that sent Me ; for he that is least among you all, the 
same shall be great.’—Luxkx 1x. 46-48. 

Wrru a fearless candour, the Evangelists tell us that 

more than once the spirit of rivalry manifested itself 

among our Lord’s disciples, and the first occasion is 
that of which the description has just been read to 
ou. 

Christ calls upon His disciples to be voluntarily 
and deliberately what children are unconsciously. 
They are not to be self-seeking and self-asserting, 
like the grown children of this world, but meek and 
lowly of heart, not thinking of their relative rank and 
importance, but in singleness of heart giving them- 
selves to the twofold service, that of each other and 
that of their King. In this sense the greatest of all 
in the Kingdom, the Head of the Kingdom Himself, 
was the humblest of all. 

I. It was New Teaching for the World that the 
meck were to inherit the earth, and that self-repres- 
sion was a surer mark of worth than self-assertion. 
The Apostles of Christ, on whom that teaching had 
been so often, so emphatically impressed, placed it in 
the forefront of their ministry. Yet it is evident 
that the childlike spirit was not easy to develop, 
even in the first days, when hearts glowed with a 
newly-found peace and joy in believing. The Epistles 
speak in many places of a disappointing state of 
things, reveal to us jealousies and heart-burnings, 
assertions of superiority, factious efforts to gain the 
upper hand, and St. Paul has to insist again and 
again on the greatness of meckness and lowliness. 


The temper for which He pleads is the voluntary 
surrender of the individual for the common good. 

Il. The Spirit at Work in Society To-day.—Is it 
not disquieting, to say the least, to turn from such 
teaching to observe the spirit at work in the society 
of to-day? It has been well remarked that not only 
has humility fallen into disrepute, but even its place 
in the list of virtues has been questioned. As with 
humility in its political phase, so also with its social 
phase. Men ask themselves, ‘Why should I be 
humble? Why should I even temporarily take up 
an attitude of subordination to another? Why 
should not my will, my wishes, my purposes prevail, 
or at least assert for themselves whatever place they 
can gain?’ and the answer to be given to all these 
questions seems conclusive, even apart from the 
Christian motive. It is this: that civilised society 
would be impossible, or if possible would be intoler- 
able, were it an arena from which conciliation was 
absent, and in which every man was fighting for his 
own end. 

Ill. The Place where we can Serve Best.—To a 
man in whom the Spirit of Christ is at work, the 
humblest place is the highest if his heart tells him it 
is the place where he can serve best. It is a law which 
only a sincere faith can bow to and cheerfully live 
by, but the very severity of the law which makes 
service the highest dignity has a fascination for every 
noble nature. 

Rererences.—IX. 46-48.—Eaxpositor (5th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 416. IX. 48.—J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalrst, 
15th Aug. 1907, p. 138. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF TIME 


‘When the time was come.’—LUKE Ix, 51. 


Ir we look carefully into things, we shall find that 
every matter is related to a plan, a method or scheme 
of life. ‘Time has hitherto been treated in the sacred 
record almost with contempt; it is spoken of as so 
transient, so empty, and our very life as measured by 
time is as a post hastening on his way, is as a vapour 
rising up to be blown away by the wind. What is 
our life as measured by time? A breath, a gasp, 
nothingness. Yet here we have time elevated into a 
kind of significance and special importance. ‘ When 
the time was come:’ cannot man hasten the time? 
That man can never do. Cannot man hasten the 
coming of the summer? Not by one hairsbreath. Is 
it not in the power of man to say to the snow, Be 
melted and flow away in fertilising rivers among the 
valleys and the meads and the fair gardens? The 
snow does not know the name of man. The Lord 
keeps all the great opportunities and appointments 
in His own hand, and He will not allow the most 
scientific and painstaking of us to interfere for one 
moment in the degree in which His providences shall 
ripen and take effect. 

I. This or that action, says the Divine Ruler, shall 
be done at such and such a time; it shall not be done 
one hour before the appointed moment ; all the kings 
in the world cannot hasten the chariot-wheels one 
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hairsbreadth ; we simply have to stand still and see 
the Divine movement and watch the palpitations that 
make the very clouds of mystery alive as if a heart 
were throbbing within their folds. Jesus Christ was 
very careful in pointing out this matter of providential 
time, and so was the Apostle Paul. Jesus Christ said, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour 
is not yet come:’ it may come at any moment, but 
that moment itself has not yet arrived; we must not 
forestall or anticipate. Jesus Christ was ready to 
show the world all His miracles; He was prepared 
from eternity with all the wonders which were to ac- 
company the Messianic reign. Yet Jesus Christ 
waited for the moment, Jesus Christ tarried for the 
Divine will; Jesus Christ said, Mine hour is not yet 
come, I am watching, I am waiting, I am neither 
wishing nor praying, I am simply awaiting the ripen- 
ing of time, the almost visible presence of the one 
moment that is critical and agonistic. We are too 
small to live as Jesus did; we can only hope and 
pray to live in the direction of His life, to show what 
we would be if we could but for this sense of death 
that outruns the summer and this sense of incomplete- 
ness that mocks our most aspiring ambition. 

II. Something is to be learned from the almost 
taunt with which Jesus Christ replied to the scribes 
and Pharisees upon one occasion; said He, ‘ Your 
hour is always ready’, That is the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and impatience or ignorance. Your 
hour is always available; it came from nowhere, and 
it is not going anywhere in particular ; it is something 
that comes and goes bubble-like, but how it rose, how 
it burst, and how it was forgotten are matters of no 
concern to the sorrowing heart of the world. You 
have no forethought, no afterthought, no sense of the 
relation, fitness, and spiritual music of things ; so you 
can at any moment do what you want to do, only the 
thing you want to do is not worth doing, because it 
goes not back into the eternal or forward into the 
everlasting. 

If. The Apostle Paul also made observations upon 
this matter of moments of time. Said he, in 1 Cor- 
inthians rv. 5, ‘Judge nothing before the time’. If 
we could be kept to that rule what generous judg- 
ments we would often pronounce! We should be no 
longer censorious, vengeful, resentful; we should wait 
for the signal from heaven, When all isknown much 
will be forgiven. You cannot even in your confession 
tell your priest everything. Even when you think 
you have emptied your memory of its last recollection 
you have not begun the real story. Your words are 
not understood because you cannot explain yourself ; 
if you are charged with this or that sin or offence, it 
may be broad black crime, you cannot always tell 
exactly and exhaustively how it came to be; you 
would have to go over the centuries and dig up your 
grandsires and call them as living witnesses to say 
what lives they lived. There is a descent of poison, 
there is an old, old acridness traceable two centuries 
since or ten centuries ago. Beware of ill-timed j udg- 
ments; beware of hasty speeches upon other men’s 
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conduct; beware of that foul Pharisee who thanks 
God that he is not as this publican. When the two 
histories are searched into and lifted up into the light, 
what if the publican have the crown and the Pharisee 
be not in the broad heaven at all? Therefore judge 
nothing before the time. Wait another moment; by 
the next post we may get the explanation; in a mo- 
ment more the light may flash. Great things are 
done in great moments. ‘Let there be light,’ and 
there was light ; no chronometer could measure the 
distance between the fiat Zua !.and the shining glory. 
Judge nothing before the time—JosrrpH PaRrxKEp, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. mm. p. 59. 


THE APPOINTED TIME 
‘When the time was come,’—Lukz Ix. 51. 


Is not every time alike? Is there a ripening minis 
proceeding in nature and in the affairs of men? 
there any poetry in the clock? May we not strike 
our own hours? What is the meaning of this con- 
tinual allusion to punctual moments, points of time, 
the analysis of hours, the waiting, the watching, the 
flying, the word of command as to time and arrange- 
ment? Can we not do things just when we like? 
Certainly not. Why not? Because we are not 
atheists. There is a providence of moments; every- 
thing is settled, defined, delimited, and is to be known 
at thealtar. We are impatient because we are small ; 
the humming-top goes round sooner than the sun, 
There is a religion of magnitude ; the velocity of every 
peek is determined and the fall of every sere leaf is 

nown ; not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
your Father. Is this the teaching of Jesus Christ? 
This is pre-eminently the doctrine which Jesus Christ 
laid down and upon which Jesus Christ acted; He 
did nothing roughly—He moved step by step accord- 
ing to the footfall of the Divine going. ‘Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet 
come,’ Is there a coming of hours? are there jubilee 
days and victory moments? has the summer a birth- 
time? is she calendared and scheduled among the 
expected and certainvisitors? does she comeregularly? 
is there a punctual moment in which summer, the 
daughter of the skies, is born? 
yet come.’ 

I. And Jesus said, ‘Father, the hour iscome.’ Do 
you recognise this? The same voice of patience; it 
has lost its reproving accent. ‘Woman, what have I 
to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come: a 
whispered rebuke, a censure amid the wedding favours 
and confectioneries and wines; then years after, 
‘Father, the hour is come *—just come, it came a 
moment ago—‘now glorify Thy Son’. Why not three 
years before, or thirty? The hour was not then come : 
now that the hour has come, let the glory flow. I 
would enter gratefully and reasonably into these 
mysteries of the economy and providence of time that 
I may chide myself with many a cutting rebuke for 
impatience and hurry, when I ought to have been 
tranquil with the calm of God. 

II. This makes life very solemn. ‘This considera 
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tion, and all the issues that belong to it, should pene- 
trate into our business calculations and arrangements 
and all our forecasts and vaticinations of things ; 
specially ought it to penetrate into that evil temper 
of ours, which is prone to ascend the judgment-seat 
and doom men to penal servitude. ‘Judge nothing 
before the time :’ you do not know the whole case yet ; 
you think you know it, but you are only common jury- 
men under the direction of a paid magistracy, and you 
are only wanted to return a verdict according to the 
evidence that is laid before you, and within these 
small points you can build prisons, and put irons on 
the wrists and ankles of men. It is not judgment, it 
is a miserably inadequate reply to a sin old as the 
devil and inwardly as hot as one of hell’s own cinders. 
‘Judge nothing before the time:’ the man is not so 
bad, or so good, as you think him to be; all the evo- 
lution will take place, and the harvest will determine 
everything; let us have no offhand, hurry-scurry 
judgments, but a waiting upon God, because only 
God can show you the evidence of the man’s heart, 
and there you will some day trace how he came to 
be a criminal, and you will forgive him and kiss him 
and break bread with him. ‘Judge nothing before 
the time.’ 

III. What, then, have we todo? To wait. You 
have not to force your destiny, you have not to be 
impatient with time, but to accept its slow hours; 
and oh, how leaden can be the foot of time! the 
weary day, the endless night, the pendulum that os- 
cillates, and yet ticks off no sign of progress, the sleep 
that will not come, the tranquillity that puckers its 
face into a bitter sneer! Yet we have to wait; we 
think we could open the gate now, but God says it is 
not now to be opened; He keeps us standing outside 
gates which we could vault, but we must stand outside 
until the gates are opened. What can keep us in any 
state of quietude during those moments of resentful, 
impatient waiting? Only one ministry can keep us 
right, and that is the ministry of faith. Is there a 
text upon that subject? ‘There is a beautiful text 
which every man should write upon the very equator 
of his heart and make a belt of gold bearing this 
legend, ‘He that believeth shall not make haste’. 

IV. There are two times that cannot be too soon 
recognised. ‘It is high time to awake out of slumber, 
for now is our salvation nearer than when we first 
believed.” That time is ready, the time to get up, 
to shake off slumber, to rise to kiss the morning wind 
and to lay hold of the morning plough and have a 
good long day’s work of honest service. The man 
who is going to succeed is the man who gets up first 
and works with a will, and that tells old mocking, 
tempting, bribing slumber to stand back till he has 
tired himself into a condition to deserve and enjoy it. 

There is another time, a pre-eminently Biblical 
time; that time has come, that time has always been 
here, making its silent or its resounding appeals to 
human attention. What is that other time? Shall 
I name it? ‘Now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation.’ ‘Seek ye the Lord while He may 
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be found, call ye upon Him while He is near” ‘Now’ 
—that is God’s time in the matter of salvation of 
the soul. Blessed are they who hear that Now and 
answer it with a great love!—JoserH Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. vu. p. 71. 

Rererences.—I1X. 51.—J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 153. 
W. M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, p. 323. Haxpositor (4th 
Series), vol. iii, p. 807. Ibid. vol. vi. p. 51. Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 297. A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy 
IX. 52, 53.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xlii, No. 2463. 


MISUSED PRECEDENTS 
‘As Elias did.’—LUuKE Ix. 54. 
I. Exias is a New Testament name for the Elijah of 
the Old Testament. Elijah was a prophet of fire and 
vengeance and doom, a most austere and terrible 
man, well fitted for his time, speaking the word of 


the Lord directly and with memorable effect. Once 


he called down fire, once he called out bears from the 
woods to devour those who insulted him; he handled 
the great ministries of vengeance and resentment like 
an expert. The poor disciples who had been rejected 
in the village referred to in the text, a village of the 
Samaritans, thought they might do something in the 
way of fire; they besought the Lord saying, ‘Wilt 
Thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven, and consume them, even as Elias did ?’ Take 
care how you play at being Elias! Only an Elias 
can do what Elias did. Weare notall Elijahs. Fire 
is a dangerous thing even when handled by the most 
noble and powerful of the prophets; fire would very 
likely consume us if we attempted to use it in the 
destruction of other people. What a tendency there 
is to quote history just as it may happen to suit our 
purpose at the time! This is characteristic of human 
life, this is notably characteristic of religious life; we 
do not look at the man in his totality, but at some 
little odd incident which marked his life or some 
peculiar phrase which was distinctive of his speech, 
and if we can use either of these to our own advantage 
we are willing to choose some emblematic flower by 
which to commemorate his name and memory. 

Il. We may, I think, edify ourselves by bringing 
together a few thoughts under the general title of 
Misused Precedents. Many people would almost die 
for a precedent ; they may not thoroughly understand 
what a precedent involves in all its applications, but 
their instinct of order and traditional decency 18 80 
great that they would almost cut off a right hand in 
order to support a precedent, especially in the degree 
in which they do not understand either the precedent 
or its application, What would the world be with- 
out precedents? What did they do.in the olden 
time? What has been the custom of this society? 
If you were to move anything novel in that particular 
organisation which is now present to the consciousness 
of your memory, some very small man not more than 
five feet high would rise in a distant corner of the 
room and inquire of the presiding officer what the 
precedent is upon this matter. The disciples thought 
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they had a good precedent to rely upon; it never 
could have «iti to their infertile and non-enter- 
prising minds to cut their way through difficulty and 
opposition by fire, but they suddenly remembered 
that once Elias called down fire from heaven, and as 
he was not present at that particular time they did 
not see why they should not be Elias by proxy. 
They mentioned the matter to the Saviour, and—He 
burned them, He called down fire upon their sugges- 
tion, He condemned them as mis-representing the 
precedents of history, the great emblems and types 
of the Divine dispensations in their mysterious and 
beneficent evolution. 

What, then, is the lesson? Not to quote the 
shortcoming as a defence of our own deficiencies, but 
to look at the sum total of the character and to en- 
deavour to emulate it according to our ability and 
opportunity.—JoserH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, 
vol. vir. p. 61. 

Rererences,—IX, 54,—Hzpositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 
167. IX. 54-56.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1601, p. 211. 
IX. 55.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 190; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 298. 


THE MISSION OF THE SON OF MAN 
‘For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but 
to mate them. And they went to another village.’—Luxg 

By ix..50, 
I. Tur title assumed by Jesus, ‘The Son of Man’. 
It is remarkable that throughout the Gospels no 
person ever addressed the Christ as the Son of Man, 
or even called Him by that name. It is, however, the 
most common title used by Him in speaking of Him- 
self. (1) The title ‘Son of Man’ affirms his incarna- 
tion, his real humanity. (2) By becoming man He 
has magnified humanity. (3) The title implies that 
Jesus owns humanity. 

II. The mission of the Son of Man. 
a negative view of His mission. He came not to de- 
stroy. (a) There was no need for Jesus to become 
man in order to destroy. (b) There was no need for 
Him to come to destroy, because the element of de- 
struction was already in man himself. (c) He has not 
come to destroy, for it is contrary to His nature to 
destroy. (2) The positive aspect of His mission. He 
came to save. (a@) This suggests the benevolent char- 
acter of His mission. (b) This marks the precious- 
ness of humanity.—Ricuarp Rozerts, My Jewels, 
p. 61. 

Rererences.—IX, 56.—iapositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p- 
130. IX. 57, 58.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 
244, John Watson, The Inspiration of our Faith, p. 48. 


THE THREE CANDIDATES FOR DISCIPLESHIP 


‘And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way, a certain 
man said unto Him, Lord, I will follow Thee whitherso- 
ever Thou goest. And Jesus said unto Him, Foxes have 
holes, and birds of the air have nests ; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay Hishead. And He said unto another 
Follow Me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury 
their dead: but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. 
And another also said, Lord, I will follow Thee ; but let 
me first go bid them farewell, which are at home at my 


(1) We have 


house, And Jesus said unto Him, No man having 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
kingdom of God,’—Louxe 1x. 57-62, 


L Tux circumstance which evoked this scribe’s sud- 
den exclamation was simple enough. Jesus, wearied 
with a forenoon of attendance on the sick, and an 
afternoon of loud speaking from a boat to the crowd 
on the shore in an atmosphere sultry, close, and 
thundery, portending the storm that quickly followed, 
proposed to cross over to the wild, eastern side of 
the lake, and so for a time get quiet from the 
sure of the busy, thickly peopled western shore. The 
scribe had evidently been greatly impressed by the 


pres- 


parables regarding the kingdom which our Lord had 
been uttering, and which are recorded in the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew. Himself a man of education, 
he saw, perhaps more clearly than the multitude, 
the extraordinary literary grace and point of these 
parables, and probably, also, he was influenced wh a 
desire to have a secure place in the kingdom spoken 
of, which he expected our Lord would imm lately 
establish in Jerusalem. Seeing our Lord about to 
leave, he proposes to attach himself to Him. 

‘The scribe was sincere but hasty. He was the 
kind of man who leaps before he tpokat by no means 
the worst kind of man, and very decidedly better 
than the man who neither leaps nor looks. "He was 
aman of impulse. And impulse has a most impor- 
tant function in life. 

Now, a person who is naturally impulsive will be 
so, of course, in his religious actings as much as else- 
where. He will fail to weigh the issues of becoming 
a disciple of Christ. He will run into the matter 
heedlessly. He will not anticipate and make quite 
present to his mind the kind of life he is committin 
himself to. He will not look at the matter all 
round, in every light, from every point of view. And 
so when the strain comes he gives, he yields like the 
bad bolt, he proves to be no Christian at all. 

Our Lord, therefore, does not wish facile converts, 
headlong followers. He desires that those who pro- 
pose to follow Him should see both sides of the 
matter. It is not that He does not want followers, 
but that He wants persistent followers. He does not 
reject this man; He throws him back on a more 
resolute desire. He bids him exchange his whim for 
& purpose rooted in conviction. Therefore He says 
to. the scribe, ‘To follow Me means homelessness, 
vagrancy, to be hunted down’. ‘To the fishermen 
accustomed to spend nights in an open boat on the 
treacherous Sea of Galilee this want of shelter might 
not seem formidable, but it was a serious prospect 
for the scribe. ‘ Every man has his price,’ it is said ; 
and it is true in this sense, that for every man there 
is a test which will bring out the real worth of his 
attachment to Christ: some condition in life which 
he so shrinks from that, if he can make up his mind 
to accept that for Christ’s sake, nothing else can 
separate him from Christ. 

II. Strangely enough, while one member of the 
crowd was deterred, another was urgently pressed to 
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follow. The Lord has a fresh method for each indi- 
vidual. One He retards, another He quickens. ‘There 
is nv mechanical or uniform or formal appeal; no 
urging the same action on every one. Entrance to 
Christ’s kingdom is obtained not by a password 
known only to the initiated, but by the knock of the 
ignorant suppliant. The wall of His kingdom is all 
doors. From opposite quarters, with diverse pleas, 
needing distinct individual treatment, come the 
applicants, and are dealt with as differently and dis- 

_criminatingly as the patients who are ushered one by 
one into the presence of the physician. While our 
Lord restrains and moderates the ardour of the scribe, 
He claims as His follower one who had been merely 
viewing the scene as a spectator. But whether by 
previous acquaintance or present discernment, Jesus 
sees in him the stuff of which disciples are made, and 
utters the determining word, ‘Follow Me’. Think 
of the joy of being thus singled out by Christ, and 
summoned by Him into eternal connection with Him. 
But has not His call come to you? Ought you not 
to recognise that you are thus summoned into that 
connection which is fruitful of every blessing the soul 
can crave? Can you say that He has not given you 
reason to know that He desires your friendship and 
service ? 

III. On the third candidate for discipleship there 
is not time to dwell. The essence of what our Lord 
says to him is: ‘You must carry your discipleship 
through to all its issues and consequences, and this 
you can only do by giving your heart and mind to it’. 
To serve Christ with the fag-ends of life, to be de- 
voted when in the mood, to give Him a third or 
fourth place in our thoughts, or even a second place, 
will not do. We all compromise, but compromise is 
fatal. All life must run on one line, and all interests 
must be subordinated to Christ’s service, included in 
it, coloured by it. The figure He uses brings this 
out. The plough demands undivided attention— 
foot, hand, and eye always on the strain. You can- 
not even walk straight for a few yards if you turn 
your head to look behind you, still less can you draw 
a straight furrow. Success in any work demands 
that we give ourselves wholly and heartily to it. The 
late Master of Balliol, who launched so many men 
upon successful careers, when asked what it was that 
secured success, promptly replied: ‘Complete de- 
votion to the end we have in view. Pleasures and 
feelings and society must all be made to give way 
to it. Our fitness, then, for Christ’s Kingdom is 
thus tested. 

If we would be Christ’s followers, we must be pre- 
pared to make His experience ours, His work our 
work, His person our chief joy. In other words, we 
must be prepared to be unworldly, consecrated, de- 
voted.—Marcus Dons, Christ and Man, p. 96. 


Rererences.—IX. 57-62.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 
211. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2273, J. D. 
Jones, The Gospel of Grace, p. 41. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol, iv. p. 286; ibid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 1; abid. (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 350. 
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THE HOMELESS LIFE 
‘Foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests, but the Son 

of man hath not where to lay His head.’—Lukz Ix. 58. 
We shall much misunderstand these words if we think 
of them as merely referring to the circumstances of 
Christ’s outward life and to the duties of discipleship 
then. They are true for all time, and the contrast 
and the requirement in them is for us quite as much 
as for the disciples who companied with Him as He 
walked through all Judea, preaching the Gospel and 
healing the sick. 

I. This homeless life raises man above the beasts. 
What a contrast between the rest of the creatures of 
the field and the unrest of man! This contrast is 
really the exhibition of man’s superiority. Our sense 
of homelessness comes from our loftier endowments and 
can only be stifled by self-degradation, by becoming 
material and confined to the present. 

II. This homeless life must be ours if we are to fol- 
low Christ. It is not the mere natural facts of transi- 
ency and change which are spoken of here, but it is 
our attitude in regard tothem. Christ’s homelessness 
embraced the literal, and that is wonderful when we 
reflect that day by day He consciously surrendered 
it all, and for our sakes. But what constituted it with 
Him must with us. (1) There must be the habitual 
sense of transiency and change. (2) Habitual con- 
sciousness of disproportion between this and us. (3) 
Habitual detaching of ourselves from all the outward 
that we may live in and strain towards God. This 
strain of mind is ours in proportion as we are Christ’s 
disciples. 

III. This homeless life is the only one which makes 
us feel at home here.—A. MaciareEn. 


THE BURIAL OF THE PAST 
‘And He said unto another, Follow Me. But he said, Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father. Jesus said unto 
him, Let the dead bury their dead. Go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God.’—Lukz Ix. 59, 60. 
Ler the dead bury their dead. Ah! if only they 
would! If only the dead things could be left to the 
dead men to put away! If only the dead world would 
make itself scarce and clear up its rubbish and disap- 
pear off the scene! But that is just what will not 
happen. ‘The dead generations have left behind them 
aheavy deposit. All about us their ruins block the 
roads and choke the passages and obstruct the 
channels. 

I. We find this literally true in physical fact. Our 
town plannings, for instance, with their seemly 
schemes, cannot get forward an inch without being 
brought up short by the dead weight of the past. 
We cannot get our spaces clear. The dead hand 
withholds. Weare powerless against the dead. Itis 
they who are strong; it is we who are as impotent 
ghosts. Those who are in their graves long ago put 
out their wills upon the living world of to-day and 
forbid it its free growth. 

The bad cities that the dead built up for our 
damage and disgrace are round us still. ‘They breed 
their ancient diseases; they spread their familiar 


Vv, 59, 60. 


rabies We cannot sweep them into some vast dust- 


and breathe freely and begin again. The dead 
have gone their way, but they have not taken their 
work with them. It is we who have got to bury them 
somehow, and half our time is taken up in the dreary 
job of burying dead things which have been left on 
our hands. Bishop Creighton ironically declared that 


each generation as it came along had for its main - 


occupation the task of undoing the mistakes of the gen- 
eration that preceded it. A dismal picture of a mel- 
ancholy half-truth ! 

Yet, again, in the social world, what a weary amount 
of wreckage still encumbers the ground, that no one 
has the leisure, or the strength, or the heart, to clear 
up. Old relics of a dead tradition are still about us. 
They have no intelligible significance now. They 
carry no responsibility with them. They tell of a 
story that is told. Yet they are here still, and have 
power to prevent the realities of the actual day from 
making themselves felt. ‘They carry on a pretence 
which disguises the ideals which are now doing the 
real work. They hinder us, therefore, from under- 
standing where we are, or taking true measure of the 
forces under which we are living. ‘They are dead, but 
there is no one to bury them. 

II. Our Lord in this imperious ‘ Follow Me’ did not 
require us to ignore the past out of which we came. 
He cannot have intended to claim that it should be 
blotted out and a start made as with a clean canvas. 
There is no possibility for man of a clean canvas, such 
as Plato asked for long ago. We cannot bury the 

ast away out of sight and follow Christ as if nothing 
had ever occurred that would qualify that following. 
For Jesus Christ Himself is historical. He enters in 
upon a drama already long in action. He takes man’s 
story up just there where it stood. He ignores no- 
thing of what has been; He justifies the process, the 
gradual growth, the slow development. He makes 
historical conditions His medium, His material, His 
interpretation. Out of what has been we all come to 
Him, and He is unintelligible, except in relation to 
His evolution. The experience of the past is essential 
to His manifestation. It is impossible for Him not to 
give it its full value. 

‘Let the dead bury their dead’ was on His lips no 
iconoclastic watchword, no Philistine formula that 
slighted what the dead had done or cut the tender 
threads that bind us to our fathers. Our Lord was 
essentially the very last who would ignore the endur- 
ing claim upon us of the home that had nourished us 
and of the father who begot us. We know how pro- 
foundly He valued the tenderness that hung round 
the grave at Bethany, and the passionate love that 
poured itself out in such self-forgetting abandonment 
over His own burial. Better than the utilitarian 
service of the poor to have broken the box of spices, 
and spilt its wealth over His dying body. ‘She hath 
done it for my burial. Verily I say unto you, when- 
sver the Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this thing that this woman hath done 

told for a memorial of her.’ 
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No! He prized dead and dying things. 

But dear and near and real as is the dying past, 
holy and honourable as are the funeral rites of our 
decay, there is one claim which overpasses it. So He 
must declare ; one supreme and dominant cause, which 
no death may hinder or withhold. It is the cause of 
life. Life is for ever moving, advancing, growing. 

Life is lord. It makes demands which nothing can 
gainsay. And Christ is our life. He takes up into 
Himself all the significance of life. He raises its 
claims to their highest power. His cause overrides 
every other plea. ‘Let the dead bury their dead. 
Follow thou Me,’ 

That is the final and masterful necessity before 
which all must give way. ‘Follow thou Me.” He 
has come out of that past, and it is made all the more 
precious and significant because it has led up to Him, 
It has not died in vain! for He, who is its life, remains. 
Let it die! Not because it is not dear, and true, and 
real, but because all its value, its reality, its truth, are 
all so far beyond everything that could have been 
anticipated, so far beyond what it itself could have 
ever dreamed. 

He, the Christ, is greater than all. He must in- 
crease, and, as He increases, it must decrease. Now 
that He has come, it is already obsolete and ready to 
vanish away. ‘The friend of the Bridegroom rejoices 
to hear the voice of the Bridegroom, even though at 
the sound of that voice his own part is ended.—H. 
Scorr Hotianp, Christian World Pulpit, vol. uxxrx. 
p. 21. 

Rererences.—IX. 59, 60.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School 
Sermons, p. 255. H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
li, p. 40. IX. 59-62.—G. T. Newton, Preacher's Mag- 
azine, vol. iv. p. 554. IX. 60.—J. A. Alexander, The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, p. 247. 


THE THREE CANDIDATES 
‘I will follow Thee ; but——’—Luxz rx. 61. 


{ wovutp ask you to consider these three characters 
which are brought before us here at the close of this 
ninth chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke. 

I. Now in the fifty-seventh and fifty-eighth verses 
you have an example of enthusiasm awakened by the 
teaching, the character, and the person of Jesus 
Christ. ‘It came to pass, that, as they went in the 
way, @ certain man said unto Him, Lord, I will follow 
Thee whithersoever Thou goest. And Jesus said 
unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests ; but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His 
head.” Now have we not oftentimes felt something 
of the same enthusiasm? We have seen a life wholly 
given to God, or we have marked the daily steps 
of one who gave forth a loving invitation, not so 
much by the words she spoke as by the life she lived. 
Or we have been kindled by the story of some mission- 
ary biography. And have you not felt the same thing 
when first it has broken in upon you how wonderfully 
forgiving God is? And yet is it not strange this 
man is not now welcomed? Our Lord, on the con- 
trary says: ‘Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
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have nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head’. He wanted him to count the cost. 
Jesus Christ would have you weigh well the pros and 
cons. He will not have you join Him on false pre- 
tences. 

If. Now the next case which is suggested to us is 
_the very opposite. ‘And He said unto another, 
Follow Me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to 
and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let the 
dead bury their dead ; but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.’ If the first was enthusiastic, the 
second is reluctant. ‘The lesson is very clear. It is 
this. Beware of anything which says to you, ‘Jesus 
Christ may call you, but first do this’) No, you 
must let Jesus Christ be first. 

III. The third case which is brought before us has 
something in it in common with both the others. 
The man volunteers to follow, but he petitions for 
delay. He said: ‘ Lord, I will follow Thee ; but let 
me first go and bid them farewell which are at home 
at my house. And Jesus said unto him, No man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God.’ Christ wants an 
undivided affection. He wants you to take up His 
work not as hard duty service, but as service in which 
you have put your heart. He wants you to realise His 
service is perfect freedom.—E. A. Srvart, The New 
Commandment and other Sermons, vol. vit. p. 1465. 


* Lord, I will follow Thee; but——.’—Luxkg 1x. 61. 


‘I ramx,’ wrote Mrs. Fry once to her niece, ‘we are 
all tempted to take up a half-way house in the re- 
ligious life, to say, “Thus far will I go and no 
farther” ; but I believe that it is by making no 
restrictions that we may be brought at last into the 
glorious liberty, rest, and peace of the children of 
God. 

Rererences.—IX. 61.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 
403. Brooke Herford, Courage and Cier, p. 2038. J.C. M. 
Bellew, Christ in Life! Life in Christ, p. 54. IX. 61, 62.— 
H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 266. 


THE SPIRITUAL PLOUGHMAN 

*No man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’—Lukr ix, 62. 
THERE are many metaphors and similes in the New 
Testament to understand which we require a special 
knowledge of the country in which the words were 
spoken. But this particular metaphor is one that 
appeals at once to every one. 

I. Characteristics of the Plourhman. 

(a) Dogged Perseverance.—It is true of his work, 
if of any work, that it is ‘dogged’ that does it, to 
use an old proverb. He has to go on hour after hour, 
and there is little apparent result of his work. The 
man who passes down the road in the early morning, 
and sees him steadily engaged upon his work, is 
almost surprised, as he goes home in the evening, to 
see the same man still ploughing in the same field, 
and with apparently so very little result. He has to 
be a-man of dogged perseverance. 

(6) Undeterred by Weather.—tIn the second place 
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he has to go on, and he does go on, whether the 
weather is fine or the reverse. He may begin with 
the sunshine in the early morning, but clouds may 
gather at noon, and he may finish his work in mist 
and rain. 

(c) Must Look Straight On.—And then, again, the 
ploughman not only must never look back, but he 
must never look on one side or the other, if he would 
plough his furrow quite clean and perfectly direct. 
He must be wholly bent and wholly intent upon his 
work. It is not an easy thing to plough well, and 
the ploughman who knows his work looks steadily 
ahead, that he may keep the furrow straight. 

(d) And Work in Hope.—Fourthly, and in some 
respects most touching and true of all, when we 
understand the application, the ploughman ploughs 
wholly in hope. He practically sees nothing, and, 
perhaps, never will see anything of the work that he 
does. As he ploughs on, hour after hour, there is a 
picture ever cheering him of something in which he 
perhaps will never take part, and it is of a strong 
sinewy arm gathering in the harvest; and there is a 
song ever in his ears which he, perhaps, will never 
hear, the song of the harvest home. 

II. Spiritual Ploughman.—Now it is quite certain 
that our Lord Jesus Christ, Who never used His 
words or His metaphors lightly, meant a great deal 
by comparing the work of the Gospel to the work of 
the ploughman at the plough. What he must have 
meant was this, that all these four characteristics which 
we see essential to the ploughman, are also essential for 
the work of the Gospel. We are to be—for every 
single baptised member of the Church has his infant 
hand placed upon the plough at his baptism—men 
of dogged determination, we are to be men who go on 
whether the sun fall upon us—the sunshine of popular 
favour—or the cold rain and mist of hostile criticism ; 
we are to be men who never look to the right hand or 
to the left, who do not say to ourselves in the middle 
of our work, ‘I am sorry I was ordained,’ or ‘I am 
sorry I took these responsibilities upon me again on 
my confirmation,’ who never look back er look to the 
one side or to the other for mere comfort in life, or 
easier circumstances, but who are wholly bent upon 
this one thing, seeking the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness ; and, above all, we are to be men of 
unbounded hope with something before us, a future 
which, perhaps, we shall never see, and ever ringing 
in our ears a song which on earth, perhaps, we shall 
never hear—that picture the picture of a redeemed 
humanity, and that song the song of the eternal 
Harvest Home. 


ENTIRE CONSECRATION. 


‘No man having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God.’—Luk&E Ix. 62. 

I. Curisr seeks to produce absolute devotion to Him- 

self. It is very remarkable to notice how lofty and 

uncompromising are His claims. No man ever made 

such demands on men. Notice the nature of this 

entire consecration (1) Jt is not devotion to a cause, 
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but to a Person. 
inward disposition. 
urpose. 

II. Christ secures that entire consecration by the 
influence of His own entire surrender to us. 

III. This consecration is absolutely necessary from 
the very nature of the case. Christ’s demand looked 
at more closely becomes Christ’s gift. ‘To demand all 
implies that He can satisfy all. He cannot satisfy all 
without the full adherence of the whole man. 

IV. Christ accepts and helps imperfect consecration. 
—A. Macraren. 


WAVERERS 
LuKE 1. 62. 


I. Nore that unwavering devotion is sure of success 
in all spheres of life. 

II. Unwavering concentration is in the highest 
degree essential in the disciple. 

III. Entire consecration is interfered with by strong 
temptations. 

IV. Wavering unfits. There is forgiveness for all 
our wavering.—A. MacrareEn. 


(2) It is not outward action, but 
(8) Resolute concentration of 


‘And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’ 
—LUKE Ix, 62, 

In the life of St. Francis Xavier there is a striking 
illustration of this text. While on his way to his 
great missionary work among the Indians, St. Francis, 
returning from Italy, passed through Spain and came 
into his native country. One of the party was the 
Portuguese Ambassador to the Pope, Don Pedro 
Mascarefias. ‘The travellers entered a rich and fertile 
valley and the rays of the setting sun shone upon the 
turrets of a noble castle. 

‘What a lovely spot!’ said Mascarejias to his 
companion, as he slackened his pace the better to 
enjoy the view ; then, suddenly stopping, he exclaimed, 
‘Why, surely, Father Francis, we must be in the 
close neighbourhood of your home. Is not that the 
castle of Xavier we see yonder, just visible between 
the trees? You have said nothing, and it had well- 
nigh escaped my memory. We must make a halt 
hard by, in order to give you time to pay a visit to 
your mother and your family.’ 

‘With your permission, noble sir,’ returned Francis, 
‘we will pursue our journey. My dwelling is now 
wherever our Lord is pleased to send me; I have 
given up my earthly home to Him, and have no in- 
tention of revisiting it.’ 

‘But consider,’ resumed the other, in astonishment 
at such a resolution, ‘that you are about to depart 
for India, that you may probably never return, and, 
anyhow, seeing your mother’s age, you are not likely 
to do so during her lifetime.’ 

Francis smiled gently as he replied : ‘I thank you, 
noble sir, for the kindness which induces you to urge 
me in this matter, but pardon me for continuing 
steadfast in my first intention. Such a visit, and such 
a leave-taking would be productive only of useless 
pain and regrets. It would be like a looking back 
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after having put the hand to the plough, and would 
tend perhaps to unnerve and unfit me for the labours 
which are before me ; while the non-indulgence of my 
natural wishes is a little offering which I cheerfully 
and gladly make to our good God.’ 

Rererences.—IX. 62.—J. H. Jowett, The Transfigured 
Church, p. 205. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 41; tid, 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 448. R. J. Wardell, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 554. J. H. Jowett, British Congrega- 
tionalist, 23rd Aug. 1906, p. 84. 


THE SERVICE OF MEN 
‘Now after these things the Lord appointed seventy others, 
and sent them two and two before His face into every city 
and place, whither He Himself was about tocome. And 
He said unto them, The harvest is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that He send forth labourers into His harvest.’— 
LUKE x. I, 2. 
Jesus in this conversation counsels His disciples con- 
cerning the conditions of the best service of man b 
man ; and since we are all still apprentices to the Great 
Worker and Master, we welcome the opportunity of 
sitting at His feet, breathing the atmosphere of His 
presence, catching hints of the laws of all true work 
in and for His kingdom, and mastering the secret of 
His own intense, ceaseless, and wonderfully repre- 
ductive activity. 

I. But, first, we must observe that Christ chooses 
the most opportune moment for imparting His advice 
to these men. In this account Luke makes clear the 
fact that Jesus is on His last pilgrimage to the Holy 
City. He is on His way to thecross. It was to men 
infected with His zeal, sharing His intensity, alive 
with His enthusiasm, that He gave these lofty and 
exacting counsels. General Gordon once said of 
soldiers, ‘Send us no more of your lukewarms’. These 
men were not ‘lukewarms’, Theservice of men needs 
the full delight of those who are aflame with the love 
of Christ and men. 

II. But note, in the next place, Jesus sustains and 
inspires His workers by declaring the close and in- 
separable relation they hold to Him, in and through, 
and by their service of men. They ‘go,’ but they 
‘go where He is about to come’. Now, nothing is 
so potent as personality. The living Christ is a 
source of exhaustless power in the service of man. 
He is our contemporary. ‘Lo, I am with you’ 

III. We must add to this the fact that Jesus 
authorises, in the strongest conceivable way, the pro- 
clamation of the speedy and irresistible advent of the 
kingdom of God as the soul amd substance of the 
message these newly consecrated workers are to deliver, 
Could any message be more magnetic, or offer ampler 
room for great souls? 

IV. More help still these heralds must have found 
in Christ’s original and creative interpretation of life, 
Men miss the deepest meaning of existence. ‘They 
fail to see that it is one brief but golden opportunity 
of service, and so they fall short at once of the glory 
of God and of the glory of man, which is the glory of 
redemptive work. But to see this significance in life 
we must accept Christ’s conception of man—of the 


Ver. 2. 








individual human life. Thoreau exclaimed, ‘Every 
man is a revelation to me’. 

V. Moreover, Jesus supplies a sketch of methods of 
service for the guidance of His followers. ‘Heal the 
sick.’ ‘Heal’ and then ‘say’. Give service and then 
sermons, Sympathetic social service holds a high 

lace in the method of Jesus. Serve men, says Christ, 
m full view of the solemn and grave issues of life. 
—J. Currorp, The Secret of Jesus, p. 153. 

Rurgrences.—X. 1-7.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
126. X. 1-11.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
St. Luke, p. 310. 

GOD’S HARVEST 
*The harvest hie is great, but the labourers are few: pray 
thesefore the Lord of the harvest, that He would send 
orth labourers into His harvest.’—Luxz x. 2. 
Tuis is a short parable in which our Lord describes 
the condition of the masses of men, and the high duty 
and privilege of His disciples, 

I. The first thing to impress us in the passage, 
probably, is the definition of men which it gives. 
They are a harvest—or there is a harvest to be reaped 
from among them. And the harvest is going to 
waste and ruin because no one sees its value, 

Our Lord was teaching His disciples to look at men 
with His eyes. He saw the crowd and Hesaid, ‘They 
are a flock that needs shepherding, a harvest that 
needs gathering. Tares are there, doubtless, but 
wheat also.’ 

It is wonderful how He believed in men, what He 
saw in them. No one has ever believed in the golden 
possibilities lying in men as He did. No one has 
taught the rare worth of a human soul as He did. 
No one else would have seen what He saw in those 
men whom He picked up on the shores of the Lake 
of Galilee and chose to be with Him. To everybody 
else they were grain hardly worth gathering. 

And now He seeks to impress His thoughts on us. 
We cannot fail to be struck with the wonderful 
fertility of human life; its resourcefulness, skill, 
power of endurance; what men will do and suffer, if 

ou can furnish them with a sufficient motive or ob- 
ject. And our Lord saw, what the centuries have 
proved, that men were capable of doing, daring, 
suffering for his sake, and goodness’ sake, more than 
for any other object. No one and no thing has ever 
created the enthusiasm, devotion, sublime heroism, 
and self-sacrifice which He has inspired. The harvest 
which was being reaped for self, for the world, for 
the devil, He saw could be reaped for God and 
goodness. 

IL Secondly. Observe how this harvest is to be 
gathered. By the labour of men. This is quite a 
eommonplace, but a commonplace which needs to be 
insisted upon. Ever since the time of Isaiah, and 
long before, God has been calling, ‘Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?’ 

The figure of the man with scythe or sickle going 
out in the early morning, to work on through the 
burden and heat of the day, until the dews of night 
fall, in sweat of brow and skill of hand, is the figure 
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which our Lord chooses to set forth what He would 
have His disciples do for the salvation of the 
world. 

III. ‘The disciples are not urged by the Lord to go 
and reap the harvest, but to pray to Him to whom 
the harvest belongs that He will send forth labourers, 
There may be some mystery about this. Whatever 
it be, we are sure that He to whom it belongs is not 
unwilling to gather the harvest. The remembrance 
that He gave His only begotten Son to die for the 
world forbids the thought. ‘There are two things 
that appear to be clear from this exhortation. The 
first is, that if these men really prayed, they would 
think about the matter for which they prayed, and 
about the condition of those on whose behalf prayer 
was offered, The other thing is, that those who went 
into the harvest, if the prayer were answered, would 
be sent of God, would go as His servants, and under 
His direction—Cuartes Brown, Light and Life, 
p. 193. 


‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest.’—Luxg x. 2. 


Turse words may be used in the wrong sense, to ex- 
cuse personal sloth and cowardice. They were used 
in this sense by Gerard Roussel, Canon of Meaux, 
when he refused to strike out boldly on the side of 
the early French and Swiss Reformers. He wrote: 
‘The flesh is weak! As my friends, Lefévre and 
others urge, the convenient season has not yet come, 
the Gospel has not yet been scattered sufficiently far 
and wide, we must not assume the Lord’s prerogative 
for sending labourers into the harvest, but leave the 
work to him whose it is or who can easily raise up a 
far richer harvest than that for whose safety we are 
solicitous.’ Such were the paltry evasions of cowardly 
souls, writes H. M. Baird, ‘to excuse themselves for 
the neglect of admitted duty.’ 

A bolder man, Pierre Toussain, made these com- 
ments on the attitude of Roussel and Lefévre: ‘ Let 
them be as wise as they please; let them wait, pro- 
crastinate and dissemble; the Gospel will never be 
preached without the cross. When I see these ines 
when I see the mind of the King [Francis I.] 
mind of the Duchess [Margaret of Angouléme] as 
favourable as possible to the advancement of the 
Gospel of Christ, and those who ought to forward 
this matter, according to the grace given them, ob- 
structing their design, I cannot refrain from tears,’ 


* The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few." 
LUKE X. 2. 

In dedicating The Traveller to his brother, Rev. 
Henry Goldsmith, Oliver Goldsmith applies this verse 
as follows: ‘I now perceive, dear brother, the wisdom 
of your humble choice. You have entered upon a 
sacred office, where the harvest is great, and the 
labourers are but few; while you have left the field 
of ambition, where the labourers are many, and the 
harvest not worth carrying away.’ 


Rererences.—X. 2.—W. Baird, The Hallowing of ew 
Common Life, p. 39. Eazpositer (5th Series), vol.x. p. 64 


Ver. 3. Sa 


‘Behold, I send you forth as lambs among wolves. .. - And 
I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your 
enemies ball; not be able to gainsay nor resist.’—LUKE x. 
3, and xxi. 15. 

A sinctx individual cannot easily change public 

opinion; but he can be true and innocent, simple 

and independent ; he can know what he does, and 
what he does not know ; and though not without an 
effort he can form a judgment of his own, at least in 
common matters. In his most secret actions he can 
show the same high principle which he shows when 
supported and watched by public opinion. And on 
some fitting occasion, or some question of humanity 
or truth or right, even an ordinary man, from the 
natural rectitude of his disposition, may be found to 
take up arms against a whole tribe of politicians and 
lawyers, and be too much for them.—From JoweErt’s 

Introduction to the Gorgias. 

Rererences.—X. 3.—W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Know- 
ledge, p. 236. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 121; tid. 

(7th Series), vol. v. p. 11. 













‘And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, Peace be to 
this house.’—Luxe x. 5. 

Wuen Edward Irving was visiting the slums of the 
Gallowgate in Glasgow, as assistant to Dr. Chalmers, 
he entered every home ‘with the salutation, “ Peace 
be to this house,” with which he might have entered a 
Persian palace or desert tent... . A certain solemn 
atmosphere,’ says Mrs. Oliphant, ‘ entered with that 
lofty figure, speaking in matchless harmony of voice 
its “Peace be to this house”. To be prayed for, 
sometimes edifyingly, sometimes tediously, was not 
uncommon to the Glasgow poor; but to be blessed 
was a novelty to them.’ 

Rererences.—X. 4.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 122. X. 5.—C. S. Horne, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liv. p. 365. X. 5-8.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the 
Blessed Sacrament, p. 55. X.'7.—W. Cunningham, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 807. Empositor (4th Series), vol. 
ii, pp. 71, 76; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 46. X. 9.— 
Robert J. Drummond, Faith’s Certainties, p. 297. X. 11.—J. 
Aspinall, Parish Sermons (2nd Series), p. 1. X. 12.—Ez- 
positor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 190. X. 18.—Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 308. X. 16.—P. H. Leary, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 88. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 286; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 284. 


‘ And the seventy returned with joy, saying, Lord, even the 
devils are subject tousin Thy name. .. . Howbeit in this 
rejoice not, but rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven. In that same hour he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that Thou didst reveal these things unto babes.’— 
LUKE X, 17-21. 

Tuerx are three joys—First, ver. 17, a sense of power 

in the subjection of evil, which may have good in it, 

but also the great danger of vanity and ambition— 
the Loyola spirit which would make ministers into 
priests; Second, ver. 20, the joy of the pure and 

Divine felt in our own souls, binding us to the life 

eternal. What can be better than this? Then is, 

Third, ver. 21, Christ’s own joy—gladness for the 

advance of God’s kingdom, and the way in which it 

grows, through the spirit of lowliness and self-abnega- 
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tion. This is higher than ver. 20, and saves from all 
the danger of ver. 17. 4 


Now I am not sure that our Lord spoke all these 


sayings in this very order, but I am sure He taught 
a 


these truths, and I think Luke meant to let us 


see them by ranging them together.—Dr. Joun Kern’s 
Letters, p. 333. 


Mucu as pain has to teach us, it has but a few things 
to show us, 
No one perhaps has ever been strong for the Lord 
without having experienced the deep baptism of 
spiritual gladness, making the soul one with God.-— 
Dora GREENWELL. 


while the revelations of joy are infinite. 


Rererences.—X. 17.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 


297. X.17-20.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seriptwre— 
St. Luke, p. 310. X. 18.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol, vii. p. 


471. 
SERPENTS AND SCORPIONS 


Behold I give unto you Part to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy; and 
nothing shall by any means hurt you.’—Lukg x. 19. 

I. Wuen we read a word like that in such a connec- 
tion, we know that we are not to be literal. Our 
Master is speaking in parables. The serpent and 
scorpion are typical of the evil things that lurk in 
the narrow path of obedience. The snake in the 
grass, the poisonous scorpion hiding under a stone 
in the path ready to sting the heel of the pilgrim— 
these are figures of the subtle dangers that lurk 
about our feet in the pathway of fe. What are 
they and where do they lie? ‘They are everywhere. 
Our Master in marking out a pathway for His 
servants does not mark a path from which dangers 
are to be excluded. Dangers are more numerous in 
the pathway of obedience, at any rate at the begin- 
ning, than elsewhere. Certainly they are more virulent 
there. 

The text speaks to people who are in danger of 
being kept back or turned aside from the path of 
right, being hindered and caused to stumble, and it 
says, ‘Do not let discouragements, slights, neglect, 
opposition, sting and wound. Remember the word 
of Jesus and let His strength make you strong. 

II. Secondly, the text refers to the subtle dangers 
which lurk in our common things. There is 
hardly a thing, even the most wholesome, in which 
there is not a danger to be guarded against. In un- 
suspected things and places it lurks. 

If I understand my text aright it does not suggest 
that we should abstain from the things that I have 
named, or that we should be like the old monks who 
endeavoured to cheat the body of sleep and of food, 
or pretended to, or be like the people who abjure all 
pleasure and amusement as sinful in themselves ; but 
that we should walk warily in the midst of them all, 
hand in hand with Christ, and go as these sevent 
people went under His direction, obeying strictly His 
commands, living in communion with Him, breaking 
away from everything which interrupts that com- 
munion. There our strength and safety lie. For 
when our Master says, ‘I give unto you power,’ He 
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does not mean that He gives it to us ina lump, but 


that we may obtain it daily by daily contact with 
Him. Our power to keep right, our ability to win, 
is found in communion with Him. 

III. Thirdly, my text may be applied to the things 
that are positively evil, that are in the world and 
in our own hearts; and concerning these, they pro- 
mise us the victory, and they point out the methods 
by which victory is secured. I do not know that any 
good purpose would be gained by dilating on the 
evil things that lurk, serpent and scorpion-like, in our 
natures. Nothing could be better than that at a 
service like this we should each one of us look into 
his heart, face himself honestly, and seek to discover 
what his besetment is, what the thing is that menaces 
his life. 

IV. Whatever be the full explanation of its pre- 
sence in your life, this is true—the evil is there, that 
ee may win the victory over it. The question is, 

ow? ‘The text answers it: ‘I give unto you power’. 
It is by union with Christ. 1 do not believe that 
there is any real and permanent victory for any of 
us apart from Him. You may try, and no one may 
seek to hinder you, but you will fail. He is the seed 
of the woman Who will bruise in you the serpent’s 
head. The great purpose of His coming, living, and 
dying is to bring you to Himself, that He may work 
His great work of deliverance in you.—CHarEs 
Brown, God and Man, p. 199. 

Rererences.—X. 20.—A. Scott, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii, p. 148. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 264. F. B. 
Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 189. T. B. John- 
stone, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 208. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1821. W. M. Clow, The Cross in 
Christian Experience, p. 89. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
212; wbid. vol. xii. p. 145. 


THE JOY OF THE LORD 
‘In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit.’—Luxg x. 21. 


[. Norick the joy of the Lord. (1) The joy of 
love. (2) The joy of sympathy. (8) The joy of 
prophecy. 

II. We may enter into the joy of the Lord. (1) 
The joy of love may be ours. (2) The joy of sym- 
pathy may be ours. (3) The prophetic joy may be 
ours. ‘The present successes are an omen for future 
victory. 

III. We may fulfil the joy of the Lord, We may 
carry on His purpose and minister to His joy.—A. 
MactarEN. 

Rererenors.—X. 21.—W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of our 
Bishop Gore, The New Theology and the Old Re- 
ligion, p. 181. J. N. Friend, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. 
p. 503. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2319. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 288; tid. vol, v. p. 26; thd. (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 25; ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 193. X. 
21, 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1571. Len. G. 
Broughton, The Prayers of Jesus, p. 29. X. 21-24.— Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. iii, p. 152. X. 22.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 93; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 258. X. 23.—A. G, Mortimer, 
The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. ii. p. 262, J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Sundays after Trinity, p. 12. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF EASTER 
‘ Blessed are the eyes which see the things which ye see: For 
I tell you, many prophets and kings have desired to see 
those things med see, and have not seen them; and to 
hear those things which ye hear, and have not heard them.’ 
— LUKE x. 23, 24. 
On Easter Day we are able to look away from every- 
thing else and give full play to the conviction which 
lies deep down in every Christian heart, and that is 
the happiness of being a Christian. It is a happiness 
intellectually, morally, and spiritually. 

L And first, intellectually. We have been dwell- 
ing upon the five revealed secrets or mysteries of 
God—the existence of a living Person behind the 
veil; the certainty that all things work together 
for good at last to those that love God; the re- 
vealed secret that sin can be forgiven; that there 
is a life of the world to come; and that there is 
a mysterious power to fit us for it, which we call 
grace. All these things prophets and kings de- 
sired to know, but were never able to find them out. 
And yet they are things so essential to human 
happiness that even if there were no more to know 
we might echo the blessing over those who do 
know them. ‘Happy are the eyes which see the 
things which ye see: for many prophets and kings 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and 
have not seen them ; and to hear those things which 
ye hear, and have not heard them.’ 

But Easter Day brings two fresh truths to light to 
give us intellectual joy. First, the truth that the 
Divine Spirit cannot only live, but perfectly triumph 
in human nature. And, secondly, that death is a 
mere incident in life. 

Happy, then, are the eyes which see the things 
which the Christian sees. He does not put his reason 
behind his back in the least. He loves his reason. 
He recognises its right—nay |! its duty to ask questions, 
and to want to know the why and the wherefore of 
the world. But because the telescope of reason only 
carries him a certain way, he does not disdain the 
telescope with the higher power called revelation lent 
him by God Himself, Who 


Stooping, shows sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark to rise by. 


And man, looking through this telescope, sees the 
thing which he almost could see, but could not quite 
see before—the living Person, the loving purpose, the 
sin forgiven, the life of the world to come, the power 
of grace, the ideal of human nature, and the passing 
character of death. 

Il. But if intellectually we stand on Easter Day 
on a glorious peak and look round in rapture at the 
view, how happy should Christians be morally at what 
they see and hear! 

There is much to depress a man morally in London 
life. It is not merely the shocking things which are 
done by those who should be loving children of God, 
not only the callous betrayals of innocent blood, of 
which I have had two terrible cases lately; but the 
steady, relentless pressure of a worldly world which is 


Vv. 23, 24. 
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so trying. Men and women in what is called Society 
are very much afraid of taking a decided stand for 
Christ, and the young men and the young women of 
to-day get dragged down to the level of the people 
who happen to surround them. 

But Easter not merely gives hope, but gives victory. 
‘No one need despair, I heard it said during the 
Three Hours’ service on Good Friday, ‘no one need 
despair in the palm of whose hand lingers the touch 
of Jesus Christ, and we may go farther than that 
and say—‘Nothing can break down the moral strength 
of the man or woman, boy or girl, who holds fast by 
the crucified risen Lord ’. 

We have had two thousand years’ experience of 
whether this is true or not. In every case the man 
or woman who has fallen has left hold of Christ’s 
hand first. 

III. But if intellectually and morally the eyes and 
ears of the Christian are blessed, it is, most of all, 
true spiritually. If you come to think of it, how 
cold and abstract was much of the religion of early 
days. The Jews made the most of the personal 
superintendence of their nation by Jehovah out of 
Egypt and the revelation on Sinai; and the Psalms 
are marvellous in their tenderness when you remem- 
ber that they were written before the Incarnation. 
But when all is said and done, the thunders of Sinai 
struck terror, rather than won love, and through the 
thunders came no human voice saying— 


O heart I made, a heart beats here. 


But what the prophets and kings of old would have 
loved to have seen was God Incarnate in human form, 
to have heard Him say, ‘He that has seen Me has 
seen the Father’; to have wondered at the gracious 
words proceeding out of His mouth, and to have 
known that they were the words of God Himself ; to 
have loved the most lovable and loving Person Who 
ever appeared in this world, and to have found out 
that in loving Him they were loving God Himself. 

This is the happiness of Christians. This lifts 
them into the spiritual joy which the world can 
neither give nor take away. ‘They have their trials, 
their pains, and their disappointments, but so long 
as they have their Lord with them, they have the 
source of happiness welling up within them, which 
prophets and kings never knew, and which will last 
into life everlasting—BisHor Wunnincron-IncraM, 


Church Times, 1st April, 1910. 


Rererences.—X. 23, 24.—J. Denney, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 81. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 
23. X. 24,—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 194. X. 25.— 
G. A. Smith, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 876. 
Joseph Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 88. X. 25, 
26.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 40. X. 25-28, 
—H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 145, and 
vol. lii. p. 161. X. 25-37.—J. Bush, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. p. 62. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1360, 
Empositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 69. A. Maclaren, Ez- 
vesitions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 815. X. 26.—Joseph 
Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 21. 
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* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind.’—LUuKE x. 27. ii? 

IpEat love dwells not in the soul alone, but in eve 

vein and nerve and muscle of a frame strung to per- 

fect service—GrorGE GISSING. 


‘Thou shalt love... thy neighbour as thyself.’—Luxg x. 31. 


‘Your neighbour,’ says Professor G. G. A. Murray in 
his Huriptides (p. xiii), ‘is so vivid an element in life 
that, unless you do love him, he will spoil all the rest.’ 


AFFECTIONATE relations, even with our nearest and— 
conventionally speaking—dearest, demand a good deal 
of attention and of leisure, if they are to be cultivated 
with success.—Lucas Mater. 


Rererences.—X. 27.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 
134. B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 97. J. Edwards, 
Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 272. 8. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 107. 


THE LAWYER’S QUESTION 


‘Thou hast answered right; this do, and thou shalt live.’— 

LUKE x. 28, 
I. Tus was our Lord’s answer to the Jewish lawyer’s 
question, ‘What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ 
The whole of the discourse, and the parable of the 
Good Samaritan itself, turns entirely on this: ‘This 
do, and thou shalt live’. Put your knowledge into 
practice. Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and thy neighbour as thyself, and you will have the 
full and complete answer to your question. This 
man had to learn what every one of us has to learn— 
namely, that learning and working must go together, 
hand in hand, in religion; that knowledge and prac- 
tice must not be separated. This man had the one— 
he had the knowledge, but he had not got the other; 
and if he would gain that which he sought he must 
link the two together. The lawyer’s answer could 
not possibly have been better ; but hestands out from 
the pages of Scripture as an example of one who had 
learned without working, who had knowledge without 
practice. 

II. Well, what is the use of education? Certainly 
to develop the powers of the mind—certainly that. 
But surely its first and chief object is to enable a man 
to do the duties of life which lie before him in the , 
spirit of the Master. The separation of knowledge 
and practice is simply disastrous. Christianity is a 
practical matter, and unless we use the strength given 
to us by that God to Whom we pray we miss the 
point altogether. Knowledge without practice in 
religious matters is useless and disastrous, as faith 
without works isdead. But faith is like a little child 
that must needs take the smallest and the shortest 
steps first. Has it ever dawned upon you when you 
have read an account of some splendid race, that, in 
the case of the most famous athlete, who commands 
the praise of the public and the admiration of the 
strong, there was a day when he could not even 
toddle across his nursery without the help of a woman's 
hand ? 


Ver. 29. 
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II]. So we must not despise the day of small belief ; 
but, as we follow the law of Christ, ‘This do, and thou 
shalt live,’ even in the simple and apparently insigni- 
ficant details of Christian duty, leaning the while on 
the supporting hand of God, we shall find by degrees 
the strength we need to put our knowledge into prac- 


tice. Now our Lord’s life was pre-eminently a life of 
deeds. For the most part they were like the acts of 


the Samaritan in the parable. They were mostly 
concerned with the feeding of the hungry, and the 
healing of the sick, so that His commission to the 
lawyer, ‘This do, and thou shalt live,’ was literally 
the law of His own life—a law that fits the smallest 
as well as the largest matters, be they what they may. 
‘This, He says, ‘which thou hast learned of none 
other than Me—this do, and thou shalt live.’ 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 

‘Who is my neighbour ?’—Lukz x, 29. 
Mosr people's lives are so full of occupation and 
anxiety that it may seem unkind and useless to offer 
them any considerations that would appear to add to 
their responsibilities. ‘We all have as much as we 
can do, we have as much as we can bear,’ would prob- 
ably be the self-protecting exclamation of each one 
of us if asked to undertake any duty beyond that we 
already have. 

The sufferings and anxieties attached to our bodily 
health, the consciousness of our power of work depend- 
ing upon it, and, it may be, the further consciousness of 
the dependence of others upon ourselves, the anxieties 
which many have for their own family, or near 
friends—these and many other kinds of anxieties are 
to be found so plentifully, without going further than 
the narrow circle of our own homes, that for many it 
seems enough if they can bear up against the trial of 
the daily task which the round of daily duties brings 
tothem. And yet even from this point of view it is 
not so needless, nor so unkind, as it seems at first sight, 
to lead people even thus burdened to the consideration 
of a wider field of responsibility, and perhaps of still 
greater troubles than their own. There is a natural 
tendency in all of us to exaggerate the troubles we feel 
ourselves and to regard them as greater than those of 
other people. We know that a hand or a leaf held 
close before the eye will shut out the whole immensity 
of the sun itself, the nearness for the moment destroy- 
ing all sense of proportion ; hence the turning away 
from our sorrows to the troubles of others has before 
now been rewarded by the consolation that our diffi- 
culties are not greater, often not nearly so great, as the 
difficulties of other people. The visit to the infirm- 
ary or the hospital or the sickroom of a friend has 
raised not only a spirit of benevolence and the desire to 
relieve others, but what was less expected, a spirit of 
thankfulness for the relative littleness of the sorrows 
we thought so great, now seen in their true proportion 
beside the greater griefs of other people. And once 
more, if our own lot be at present free from trouble, 
still more necessary may it be to guard ourselves 
against a selfish forgetfulness of the sufferings of other 
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people ; sufferings, it may be, in body, mind, or spirit, 
endured by people with whom we are in constant daily 
contact but of whom we have been totally unconscious 
through our habitual prosperity. 

The habit of consideration for others will save us 
from this isolated selfishness, from the exaggeration 
of our own sorrows or from a selfish forgetfulness of 
the troubles of others. 

I. It is indeed a great position gained when a man 
sees and determines upon what should be the right 
principle of life. But when this is determined upon, 
another question, often of bewildering importance, 
almost of necessity must arise, v1z., What is to be the 
standard of my life? Accepting the maxim of life to 
be ceasing to do evil and learning to do well, how 
shall I know when I have done enough? What is 
to be the standard of my efforts to do right? How 
much good must Ido? Who is my neighbour? 

II. Christianity may be said in one sense not so 
much to have changed the nature of virtue as to have 
enlarged itsarea. ‘To the educated Greek, the highest 
representative at least of Western morals, the idea of 
a virtuous life, or as we should say of a good life, was 
confined to a few selected nations. The great mass 
of the world were barbarians. ‘The great masses even 
of the favoured Greek nation were regarded as incap- 
able of social responsibilities, incapable of taking part 
in ministering to the well-being of the State. In 
plainer words, the masses of the people were regarded 
as mere goods and chattels, slaves and instruments, 
for the convenience of the upper classes, incapable of 
social rights and responsibilities, and therefore accord- 
ing to the Greek view incapable of virtue. 

Only those who were capable of taking part in the 
well-being of the State had moral claims or capabili- 
ties while the rest were instruments of their conveni- 
ence. Toa Greek the answer to the question, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?’ would be very limited, limited to 
a few nations, limited again to small circles within 
the nations themselves. 

Christianity changed this and extended the area 
over which man’s capabilities and responsibilities were 
to extend. ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, nor free, but Christ is all and in 
all,’ 

This gives to the answer to the question in the text 
an extended meaning wide as humanity itself; for all 
nations were to be made members of Christ, He died 
for all. 

The answer given to the question of the text, 
‘Who is my neighbour, by the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan is wide indeed. It would imply ‘every 
one whom we can help,’ or who helps us, so that thé 
answer is found by asking two questions, ‘ Who needs 
my help? Whom can I help?’ ‘There is my neigh- 
bout. 

Our separate lives are to be ruled not by pleasure, 
not by our selfish profit, but by that which is right. 
The standard of our actions is to be the extent of our 
capacities; the area of our responsibilities is wide as 
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humanity itself.—Bisnor Epwarp Kine, The Love 
and Wisdom of God, p. 105. | 


THE LAW OF CHRISTIAN NEIGHBOURLI- 
NESS 
‘But he, desiring to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who 
is my neighbour ?’—LukKE x. 29. 

I. Neicnsovnrty responsibility has nothing to do with 
formal and prescribed conditions of race, Church, creed, 
and social status. Any or all of these conditions may 
strengthen the claim of an individual on the service 
of his fellows, and may facilitate the rendering of that 
service, but the claim itself has a deeper root, and 
emerges when all these auxiliary circumstances are 
absent. Man is divinely required to stand towards 
his fellows in a covenant of mutual help, and no arti- 
ficial claims may override that primary and continuing 
requirement. 

II. Never to acquiesce in any conscious violation of 
the Christian Law of Neighbourlinessimpliesnecessarily 
a rigorously conscientious habit of life. No human life 
is destitute of the claimants on neighbourly service ; 
begin by proving yourself neighbour to those who 
are nearest, and you will be in the way to reach higher 
levels of Christian service. ‘The theory will grow out 
of the practice of religion. ‘If any man willeth to 
do His will,’ said Christ, ‘ he shall know of the doctrine.’ 
—H. H. Henson, Christian World. Pulpit, vol. 
Lxxu p. 145. 

Rererences.—X. 29.—A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, 
p- 375. J.C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 1. Bishop 
Creighton, Christian World Pulp't, vol. xlix. p. 347. W. H. 
Stephenson, A Book of Lay Sermons, p. 191. X. 30-37.—R. F. 
Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 212. Hapositor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 122. 

‘And when he saw him, he passed by on the other side.’— 

LUKE X. 31. 

‘Non-INTERVENTION in the affairs of neighbouring 
states is a high political virtue,’ wrote Mrs. Browning, 
in the preface to her Poems before Congress. ‘But 
non-intervention does not mean, passing by on the 
other side when your neighbour falls among thieves 
—or Phariseeism would recover it from Christianity. 
. .. If the man who does not look beyond this 
natural life is of a somewhat narrow order, what 
must be the man who does not look beyond his own 
frontier or his own sea?’ 


MISSIONS 

‘ When he saw him, he had compassion upon him.’—Lux x. 33: 
To me the sentence suggests the fact that the un- 
fortunate man who had fallen among thieves was in 
such a pitiful condition as to appeal for help by the 
silent eloquence of his bruised and lacerated body, his 
empty purse, and stolen goods. It is as if an 
properly constituted man was bound to feel pity the 
moment he saw the traveller’s plight. He saw, and 
so he pitied, and I maintain that the same result 
must follow when we realise the intense and pathetic 
need of the heathen. We shall be ready to give of 
our own—our time, our money, our sympathy, our 
effective help—when we see for ourselves. 
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I. Do you Understand the Condition of the 
Heathen ?—Why do not our missionaries and our 
newspapers tell us the truth as to wi.at paganism is 
at this moment in large tracts of our own Empire? 
In the preface to a remarkable book on mission work 
in India, which is called Things as They Are, and — 
which lights up the gross darkness of the Hindus, 
it is said of the authoress: ‘ What she says is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, but it is not the 
whole truth—that she could not tell. If she wrote 
it, it could not be printed ; if it were printed, it could 
not be read.’ In the book itself the writer says of 
what she calls ‘deified devilry’: ‘Do you wonder 
I call this sort of thing a look deep down into hell? 
Do you wonder we burn as we think of such things 
going on? ... And the shame of shames is that 
some Englishmen patronise and in measure support 
the iniquity.’ And the missionary work that is 
going on in such parts is a gigantic struggle between 
light and darkness, between the army of Jesus Christ 
and the army of the devil. 

II. What Perversity is it that makes us Close 
our Eyes to the Facts ?—We so willingly disregard 
them and so complacently forget them that the 
wonder may reasonably start to mind whether this 
strange oblivion is entirely due to secondary causes, 
St. Paul speaks somewhere of those whose minds ‘the 
god of this world hath blinded’. Is it just possible 
that our interest and concern are directly lulled to 
sleep by the strong man who is straining every nerve 
to prevent the stronger than he from entering inte 
his house and spoiling his goods? See how readil 
our attention is diverted from the real point, whic 
is the awful hold that Satan has upon God’s earth. 

Ill. The Good Samaritan as he journeys is no 
longer standing over the poor mangled. body and 
using the few remedies he has at hand. We have 
found the inn to which the poor man may be carried 
to be taken care of. Our great Missionary Societies 
are formed for this express purpose, and they are 
fulfilling that purpose. 


‘The good Samaritan.’—Lukg x. 33. 


MELANCHTHON wrote to Camerarius amid the troubles 
of 1550: ‘Some day these wounds will be healed by 
that Citizen of Samaria, who cured the wounded 
traveller and took him to a neighbouring house’— 

ReEFERENCES.—X, 33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. Ne. 
473. R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 1138. Ha 
positor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 298. X. 83, 34.—P. M‘Adam 
Muir, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 346. X. 34.— 
John Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 57. Ha 
posttor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 364. 


WHATSOEVER THOU SPENDEST MORE 
* Whatsoever thou spendest more,’—LUEE xX. 35. 
‘ Wuatsorver thou spendest more.’ A tenderer light 
is thrown upon the story by the carefulness of the 
good Samaritan. He did not take out a handful of 
money, but twopence. He promised that if more 
was spent he would pay it back. This was probably 
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one of the innumerable cases of the poor helping the 
poor, a case in which the gift was sacrificial We 
shall take the words as suggesting the four stages in 
Christian service. 

I. The Christian service commences with a provi- 
sion. He took out twopence and gave them to the 
host. Whatever our charge may be, at the beginning 
it seems easy. A man undertakes the reclamation of 
a drunkard. The pledge is signed, and for a little 
everything seems to go well, and there is a glow in 
the heart of the succourer and the succoured, A 
young girl begins a class in a ragged school, and there 
is a romance and glamour about the children, and in 
her own heart a true spring of life which will meet 
her needs for a time. A young minister is set in 
charge of a congregation, and how beautiful is the 
beginning, how eager even the world-worn and weary 
are to listen to the youthful preacher, how they be- 
lieve in him, in his singleness of heart, and rejoice in 
his true vision of God! How he believes in them, 
and how impossible it is for him to imagine that one 
day there will be cold looks and colder hearts! We 
turn back to such beginnings when the morning was 
fresh with dew, when the spirit was buoyant, when the 
wind of life sang freshly in our ears, when there was 
about us the ravishment and the mystery of youth, 
when it seemed as if no task was too hard for us to 
undertake, when we never dreamed that the day 
would come when we should say, ‘I am tired; I am 
not well; the climb is too steep’. There was more 
than the mere freshness of the morning. There was 
besides a kind provision by Christ. He gave us His 
two pence, and we joyfully received them, and gladly 
gave them away, but we did not realise that the time 
would come when they would be exhausted, and we 
should have to look up for more. 

II. The second stage of Christian service is when 
we find at last that the twopence are spent. It is 
not merely that the holding charm of youth passes 
from us, that the early confidence and triumph 
diminish, that the deep undertone of pain makes it- 
self heard. It is also that the twopence are spent. 
That gladsome first vision of the Gospel, that undy- 
ing sense of its power to save, the trustfulness and the 
hope with which we first preached it, the intense love 
for fellow-believers—these are not with us as they 
were. Men have disappointed us, and we have dis- 
appointed them. It seéms now as if astern and grey 
day of the Lord had come down upon the once roseate 
life, and made it poor and cold. ‘This is the true crisis 
in the life of the Christian servant, none the less real 
because it is so little spoken of. 

There is a point up to which Christ can say to His 
servants, ‘Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, ye 
have not yet known what true sacrifice means’. Per- 
haps He says that of many to the very end: but He 
does not say it of His chosen vessels. ‘I will show 
him,’ He said of Saul, ‘how great things he must 
suffer for My name’s sake’—not how great things he 
must say or do for Me, but how great things he must 
bear. Without shedding of blood there is no entrance 


into the higher life. In a manner the Lord’s experi- 
ence is spiritually repeated by the Christian. We 
die into the deeper union with Christ, into the pro- 
founder life, through the offering up of ourselves upon 
the altar. 

Ill. The third stage, then, is when we discover 
that in the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings we have 
the power of His resurrection. It is that fellowship 
which St. Paul, after years of endurance, still prayed 
that he might know. We discover that in the spend- 
ing we are enriched from the unsearchable stores of 
Christ. 

The work is not done, the sufferer is still unhealed. 
What then? We have to go on spending. Our 
Lord knew it, hinted it—‘ Whatsoever thou spendest 
more’, In the beginning we missed these words, we 
did not recognise their significance, but now day by 
day as it passes makes the meaning clearer. Yes, we 
must spend more and more and more, stripping the 
garments from us one by one, and at last spending 
our very heart’s blood. But it is in that spending 
that we areenriched. It is in that spending that we 
become conscious at last that the unsearchable riches 
of Christ are ours, the riches that will never give out. 
If when the twopence are spent we cease to spend, 
if we go back upon the past, if we repeat old words 
that have lost their freshness, if we do our tasks slackly, 
then we are already dead. But if we go on working 
and working at greater cost, then we shall at last 
come to understand the saying that verges on the 
unsayable, not on the unintelligible, ‘I am crucified 
with Christ; nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me’. 

IV. The last stage of Christian service is reached 
when we suddenly find ourselves in the land of Beulah. 
Christ has been with us all the years, pouring His 
own life into the barren river-beds of ours. Then of 
a sudden we seem to behold the Lord at hand, and 
to hear Him saying, ‘I will repay thee’. No more 
than that. The host had just the good Samaritan’s 
word, and he was content. Christ will come again, 
and when He comes He will repay us. The mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it, and we are to live in the 
strength of the promise. Dr. Dale has told us that 
at one point of his ministry he read the New Testa- 
ment over to see whether there was any great aspect 
of revealed truth which he was neglecting in his 
ministry. He came to the conclusion that he was 
ignoring the repeated promises of reward given in the 
Gospel. Human sympathy and joy and praise are 
very sweet, but we can live without them if we have 
before us the welcome of the Eternal. 

In the ministry of Christian service the last is the 
best. It may be best with us long after the two- 
pence are spent, when we are spending more and 
more, and yet spending far more consciously than 
before what is not ours by nature. The promise 
marks an ascent, though it may not seem to do 
so. ‘They shall mount up on wings as eagles.’ 
There is a better thing, ‘They shall run and not 
be weary’; and best of all there is this, ‘They shall 
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walk and not faint’. It is the climax of covenant 


grace, 
So as of old I follow Him, 
Only another way ; 
When the lights of the world are growing dim, 
And my heart already is singing the hymn 
Of twilight grown to day. 


—W. Rosgrtson Nico, The Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 21. 


‘And he took out two pence and geye them to the host, say- 
ing, Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest 
more, when I come again, I will repay thee.’—Luxz 
X. 35¢ 

Ir is simply and sternly impossible for the English 

public, at this moment, to understand any thoughtful 

writing,—so incapable of thought has it become in 
its insanity of avarice. Happily, our disease is, as 
yet, little worse than this incapacity of thought ; it 
is not corruption of the inner nature; we ring true 
still when anything strikes home to us; and though 
the idea that everything should ‘pay’ has infected 
our every purpose so deeply, that even when we 
would play the good Samaritan, we never take out 
our twopence and give them to the host without 
saying, ‘When I come again thou shalt give me 
fourpence,’ there is a capacity of noble passion left in 
our heart’s core—Rusxin, Sesame and Lilies. 


Rererences.—X. 35.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays 
after Trinity, p. 21. X. 36. B. J. Snell, Sermons on Immor- 
tality, p. 79. 


SYMPATHY AND DEPENDENCE 
‘And he said, He that shewed mercy on him, Then said 
Jesus unto him, Go and do thou likewise.’-——LukE x. 37. 
Tue parable speaks to us of a law of limitless 
sympathy based on the fact of absolute dependence. 
We owe to our fellow-men all we can give them, be- 
cause we owe all we have to God, our Father and 
theirs. 

I. The lesson of dependence. Never have men 
traced out before with the same devotion and success 
as in our generation the processes of Nature, the 
order of changes through which each living thing 
passes, the certain laws, for so we must regard them, 
by which all living things act and react upon one 
another ; but never have they declared more plainly 
that the principle of life itself is beyond all explana- 
tion. That principle we see as Christians in the 
immediate power of God Himself, unseen, yet always 

resent, 

II. The lesson of dependence on God passes at 
once, as you will see, into the lesson of sympathy 
with man. Dependence in which we are all equal is 
coupled with sympathy which we all require. In 
virtue of our common lot we are called upon to ex- 
tend to others what sooner or later we shall ourselves 
need. 

III. There is just one other thought suggested by 
our subject, and it is this, that opportunity is the 
test of character—BisHor Wesrcorr, Village Ser- 
mons, p. 343. 
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THE BETHANY SISTERS: A LESSON IN 
QUIETUDE 
‘Now it came to pass as they went, that He entered into a 
certain village: and a certain woman named Ma 
received Him into her house.’—Luke x. 38. 

I. Tuis narrative of Christ’s conversation with the 
Bethany sisters furnishes us with two sharply defined 
types of womanhood which we all recognise. (1) 
Martha is a woman who cannot bear to see any one 
unemployed. She is such a woman as George Eliot 
has given us in Mrs. Poyser, such a woman as we our- 
selves have met many times perhaps in our observa- 
tion of life. (2) But Mary seems sadly slight and 
inefficient beside this bustling, practical-minded sister 
of hers. Has she then no use or place in the world? 
The strange and wonderful things that alter and 
determine the movements of society are often effected 
by women of the type of Mary? it is only such a 
woman as Mary who could ever have dared to intro- 
duce Jesus to the hospitality of Bethany. 

II. What, then, is the spirit of Christ’s criticism of 
these two women? It is that bodily activity is not 
everything, that there is a spiritual nature which also 
demands attention, and that it is possible to be very 
energetic in body at the expense of the soul. The 
student of the truth is as needed as the soldier of the 
truth. Be as energetic as you will, but while you 
feed others, do not let your own soul starve. 

III. So, then, out of this incident there emerges a 
principle—the principle that quiet may do as much 
for us as action, and that we may be doing most 
when we seem to be doing least. (1) Do we not see, 
for example, how true it is in our relation to Nature? 
He does not learn most of nature who applies himself 
to the task with the hottest energy. (2) So, again, 
is it not true in all that relates to the culture of the 
mind? We commonly act as though we believed the 
mind could only grow by feverish processes of energy. 
We read everything, whereas it would be infinitely 
better for us if we read less and thought more. (8) 
Does not life itself perpetually illustrate the same 
truth? There area hundred purposes and aims in 
life that seem precious to men and women only be- 
cause ce are showy and win immediate reward, and 
many seek them and lose the better part. (4) Or 
we may apply the suggestion to many other matters 
in the general ordering of our lives. Year by year 
we seek the calm and freshness of Nature, often rather 
as a physical duty than as-a genuine delight. Do 
not grudge the hours that are given to that relaxed 
and unenergetic interval of calm. (5) Or the theme 
may find its application in relation to the worship of 
the sanctuary. Contemplation is the true spring of 
De alka J. Dawson, The Comrade Christ p- 
167. 


‘A certain woman named Martha received Him into her house.’ 
LuKE x. 38 

Macautay, comparing Naples and Rome, the former 

a place where religion is accessory to civil business, the 

latter a city of priests, writes: ‘A poet might intro- 

duce Naples as Martha, and Rome as Mary. A 
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Catholic may think Mary’s the better employment, 
but even a Catholic, much more a Protestant, would 
prefer the table of Martha.’ 


Rererences.—X. 38.—H. E. Thomas, Sermons by Welsh- 


men, p. 215. X. 88-42.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 
927. C. S. Macfarland, The Spirit Christlike, p. 13. T. H. 
Wilkinson, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 253. 


THE DEVOTIONAL TYPE 


‘And she had a sister called Mary, which sat at Jesus’ feet and 

heard His word,’—Luxg x, 39. 
I. Ir is important that we should note the estimate 
our Lord Jesus Christ passed on Mary and those who, 
like her, love to sit at the Master’s feet and hear His 
word. That estimate, as we know, comes in the form 
of a warm and generous defence of her from her sister 
Martha’s criticisms, ‘She hath chosen the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her. And ofall 
those who in sincerity show forth the true religion of 
devotion, of the heart, of personal love and adoration, 
we must say in the same way, ‘they have chosen the 
good part: they have the root of the matter in them’. 
And how do we know this? Because the leading prin- 
ciple in the lives of these good people is dependence 
on God and love for Jesus Christ His Son, and depend- 
ence and love are the first conditions of the spiritual 
life. 'The strength of the mystical, pious, devotional 
type of Christian lies in his firm realisation of a per- 
sonal life in God, and the need of cultivating this 
supreme fellowship, by a prayerful, meditative habit 
of life. 

II. But there is another side to all this. The pious 
man, like the intellectual man, is one-sided. Let me 
point out a few of these perils of piety. (1) The first 

eril is to turn religion into a kind of spiritual self- 
indulgence. The purpose of devotion is to open the 
heart, quicken the affections, and rouse the moral 
sense ; in a word, to permeate and reinforce the whole 
nature with Divine influence. But even prayer may 
become an indulgence. If you forget that it is a 
means to an end and give yourself over passively to 
devotional moods, you will at once begin to lose their 
benefit. You will begin to measure yourself by your 
moods. This is one of the dangers connected with 
revivalism, and with religious conventions. (2) An- 
other peril of piety is indifference to intellectual hon- 
esty, and in extreme cases, to moral integrity. One 
of the sources of strength in the devotional type of 
character, at least in this country, is the stress it has 
laid on a personal study of the Scriptures as the rule 
of life and the source of inspiration to holy living. 
But it is one thing to read, it is another thing to read 
aright. And some of the most devotional and pious 
people err greatly in their method of Bible study. 
There is too great a tendency to read with their heart 
and not their understanding. (3) But there isa still 
deeper and worse danger behind. In its lowest forms 
pietism is associated with a divided and inconsistent 
life. There is a way of indulging in the luxury of feel- 
ing good at the expense of the reality of being good. 
—E. Guirriru-Jones, Types of Christian Life, p. 44. 
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Rererences.—X. 39.—W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, 
p- 3. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2927. 


‘But Martha was cumbered about much serving.’—Luze x. 49. 


Mrs, Fry, during her mission to the English prisons, 
found that her labours were exciting fears on her be- 
half among some rather officious if well-meaning 
Quakers, who dreaded lest her success should spoil 
her spiritual state. In one of her letters she refers to 
this as follows: ‘The prudent fears that the good 
have for me try me more than most things, and I find 
that it calls for Christian forbearance not to be little 
put out by them. I am confident that we often see 
the Martha spirit enter about spiritual things ; I know 
by myself what it is to be over-busy. O Lord, enable 
us to keep our ranks in righteousness.’ 

RereRENces.—X. 40.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a 
Religious House, vol. ii. p. 421. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 152; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 275. X. 40-42.—J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 61. X. 41.—H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p.101. X. 
41, 42.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 256, 


ONE NEEDFUL THING 
‘One thing is needful.’—Luxe x. 42. 

Was ever transition from the material to the spiritual 
sphere more delicately mediated than by this great 
word of Jesus? One moment we are at Martha’ 
table; the next, we are in the spiritual world. A 
less elaborate dinner would do, Jesus seems to say; 
only a few things are needful at the table, and a few 
in life ; or rather in life there is only one thing that 
is really needful. With one swift, sure stroke He 
smote down into the eternal significance of this 
pathetic little scene ; and in words that are a marvel 
of kindliness as well as of solemnity, He brought 
home to a soul distracted by the ‘many things’ the 
need of unifying and simplifying her life. Many 
things we may have, but one thing we must have if 
life is to be life. Many things are useful, many are 
important ; but one is necessary, absolutely necessary. 
Mary had chosen it; and we are almost given to 
understand—though Jesus gently refrains from saying 
so—that Martha had not. While Martha was pre- 
paring one meal, Mary was enjoying another ; for the 
‘portion’ of which Jesus speaks is the word used 
elsewhere for the share of a meal. Two banquets 
were preparing in that house; and Mary was ey 
sitting at the table of her Lord in the heavenly world, 
partaking, at His gracious hand, of that bread of 
which he who takes shall never hunger again. This 
portion could never be taken away from her. _ 

I. One’s sympathies run out to Martha It is easy, 
we say, to honour the Lord by sitting at His feet; 
it is a harder thing by far to honour Him by active 
service. And yet in many points we must come to 
feel that Martha was mistaken. She does not well 
understand either Mary or Jesus. Her appreciation 
of Jesus is genuine but not profound ; and she does 
not speak to Him with the deference which is His 
due. She may have been almost hurt by His assur- 
ance that Mary had chosen the good part ; she thought 
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in her heart that Mary had chosen the bad, or, at any 
rate, the selfish part. There was only one way, she 
thought, of honouring her Lord at that moment, and 
she herself had chosen it. 

Martha and Mary are sisters, and their virtues 
are sister virtues—Martha, the symbol of strenuous 
energy; Mary, the pattern of sweet contemplation. 
In the kingdom of God there is a place for both ; for 
the unwearied activities of Protestantism, and for 
that gracious and unobtrusive devotion which has so 
often marked Catholicism. After all, it is not so 
much the ‘many things’ that are at fault, for all 
things are God’s; it is the being ‘anxious and 
troubled ’ about them. 

II. Martha is anxious. Mary is not anxious. She 
is calm. She can rest. The practical person may 
have little use for Mary. She may seem to him to 
be asimpleton orasluggard. Yet the contemplative 
Mary was more practical than her practical sister 
after all. She knew how to seize the golden op- 
portunity which came to her with the visit of Jesus ; 
and she had the wisdom to gather, in this quiet hour, 
strength for the lonely days to come, when the Master 
would sup with them no more. 

III. One thing is needful. What is that? It is 
very characteristic of Jesus that He does notsay. To 
the interpretation of His great words we must go 
forth with our minds, our imaginations, and our 
hearts. He does not always tell us plainly what we 
should so much wish to know. He does not tell us, 
but He shows us. One thing is needful. Look at 
Mary, and you will see it. There it is! or rather, 
there she is! for Mary is that thing incarnate, Sitting 
at the Master’s feet, and hanging wistfully upon His 
every word, she is an immortal illustration of the 
truth which Jesus would bring home to the restless 
Martha, and to all those eager, strenuous spirits of 
which Martha is the type. 

1. In one of its phases, the one thing needful is the 
power to sit down. 

2. In another of its aspects, the one thing needful 
is to hear the words of Jesus; for it was to hear those 
words that Mary exposed herself to the misunder- 
standing of her sister, by sitting at the Master’s feet. 
Many words are wise and fruitful, but there are none 
like His.—J. E. Macrapyen, The City with Founda- 
tions, p. 13. 

ALWAYS LISTENING 
‘Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.’—LukE x. 42. 
I. Nore that a life of listening to Christ is the 
highest life. 

II. That such a life is possible for us all. A life of 
communion may be lived even in the midst of our 
outward occupation. 

Ill. That such a portion is permanent.—A. Mac- 
LAREN. 

‘One thing is needful.’—Luke x. 42. 
Unper this heading Tolstoy issued a long, compre- 
hensive survey of the world’s situation, in Church 
and State, with an exposure of the externalism 
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and oppression of society, and an earnest appeal 
for individual regeneration. The closing paragraph 
runs as follows :— 

“We have become so accustomed to the false id 
that the improvement of the life of men can be at- 
tained by external (and in most cases compulsory) 
means, that we also think that the alteration of men’s 
inner state can be attained only by external measures 
brought to bear on others. But this is not so. And 
it is well for men that it is not so. If it were other- 
wise and men could by external means change each 
other, then, first, irrational, light-minded people 
might alter men in a mistaken way, injuring them 
and depriving them of their welfare; and, secondly, 
an activity of this kind for the attainment of the 
welfare of life by external means might meet insur- 
mountable obstacles. But this is not so. The al- 
teration of the inner spiritual state of men is always 
within the power of every separate man, and man 
can always infallibly know in what consists the true 
welfare of himself and of all men, and nothing can 
stop or keep back his activity in the attainment of 
this aim. Man attains this aim—his own and other 
men’s welfare—only through the inner alteration of 
himself, by elucidating and strengthening in himself 
a rational religious consciousness and then ordering 
his own life conformably to this understanding of life. 
As only a burning material can ignite other material, 
so also only the true faith and life of one man, being 
communicated to other men, can spread and confirm 
religious truth. And it is only the spreading and 
confirmation of religious truth which improves the 
position of men. 

‘ And therefore the means of deliverance from all 
those evils from which men suffer, including that 
dreadful evil which is committed by Governments 
(such as all the present calamities in Russia), lies— 
however strange it may seem—only in one thing, the 
inner work of each man upon himself. 

‘«“ Martha! Martha, thou art anxious and troubled 
about many things, but one thing is needful.”’ 

Rererences.—X. 42.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 
1015. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 123. J. Keble, 
Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 287. F.B. Woodward, Sermons (1st 
Series), p. 207. D. C. A. Agnew, The Soul's Business and 
Prospects, p. 232. C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 2387. J. 
Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables; p. 229. X. 50.—Hapositor 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 186. 


CHRIST’S LESSONS IN PRAYER 
‘Lord, teach us to pray.’—LUuKE XI. I. 
Tur disciples had all prayed many times, and yet 
they came to Jesus with this request. For they were 
not satisfied with their praying. , Their hearts were 
full of longings for which they could not find utter- 
ance, and the silence in which they dwelt oppressed 
them. For answer, Jesus began by teaching them 
how not to pray. It may well be, that with such bad 
examples of devotion in their synagogues and streets, 
the very habits of devotion which they had formed 
were hampering them. ‘The request itself may give a 
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hint of this, as if prayer were an art which might be 


taught by rules. ‘The Pharisees were past-masters in 
the art of prayer, but, in Jesus’ sense, they knew not 
how to pray at all. For prayer is not an art but a 
spirit, and when it has become an art it has ceased to 
be prayer. 

e immediate answer of Jesus was the Lord’s 
Bers and its first words gave them all they had 
asked. 

I. The Lord’s Prayer was not given as a ritual or 


formula of prayer to be superstitiously repeated. It 


was not even given as in any exhaustive sense a ‘ model’ 
prayer, for much is omitted from it which we shall 
often need to ask. It is rather fundamental than 
complete, setting for us on the one hand the broad 
and generous spirit of sympathy with our fellows and 
their life, without which devotion tends to self-indul- 
gence; and on the other hand selecting the elementary 
needs of men, bread for the body and purity for the 


_ soul 


II. That was His immediate answer, but He gave 
them two other answers to their request. His ex- 
ample taught them to pray. As they followed Him 
they saw that He, who apparently needed least, yet 
pee most of all men. ‘The Syrians speak of the 
amps of hermits shining through the night from far 
seen hill-side caves, as ‘hands folded in prayer’. So 
the remembrance of the Master, withdrawn but not 
forgetting them, must often have made the day feel 
safe, and taken its terror from the darkness. There 
could be no better defence than the prayers of Jesus. 

III. But the greatest answer of all which Jesus gave 
to that request lay in the simple fact that He was 
Himself. ‘There are some of our friends whose very 
presence is an influence upon us towards holy things. 
In their company we feel our souls drawn nearer to 
In the well-known pic- 
ture of Satan watching the sleep of Christ, there is 
something wistful in the expression and attitude of 
the enemy, as if even over the foulest heart the Saviour 
had cast His spell. And the disciples found that as 
they lived with Jesus they turned instinctively towards 
God. Every hour of His company taught them to 
pray. He brought them to their best, and wakened 
all their slumbering desires after God and holiness.— 
Joun Kerman, Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 44, 


Rererence.—XI1.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 287. 


THE DISCIPLES’ REQUEST 


‘And it came to pass, as He was praying in a certain place, 
t when He ceased, one of His disciples said unto Him, 
Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also taught his dis- 
ciples,’—LUukKE XI. I. 
Looxine at this request of the disciples, will you notice 
that it is— 

I. A confession of need. ‘Teach us to pray. We 
ask the question sometimes, ‘Why do men pray?’ 
Why do men pray! We might just as well ask, 
‘Why does the nightingale sing?’ Why does the 
eagle soar into the boundless blue? ‘The nightingale 
sings because it was made to sing; the eagle soars 


away because its pinions were made for flight, and 
man prays because he was made for prayer. ‘Teach 
us to pray.’ That is just the cry of men who must 
have their instincts satisfied. Man was made to pray. 
Let me remind you that this is not a need which 
Christianity has created. Oh, no! the need is in 
the very make and constitution of man. Christ only 
satisfied the need. Prayer is as old as man himself. 
This sense of need is universal. 

IL his request of the disciples is a confession of 
ignorance. ‘'T'each us to pray. Teach us how! for 
there is a right and wrong way of praying. Man must 
pray—he cannot help himself. But how he blunders 
in his attempts at prayer sometimes! Look at the 
Hindu cutting and maiming himself! Look at the 
Mongol with his praying machine! Ah, yes, man 
needs to be taught how to pray. But further, these 
disciples knew not what to pray for. Nor do we! 
We are ‘the sons of ignorance and night’. We do 
not know what is best for us! 

III. This request of the disciples is a confession that 
the old prayers are no longer good enough. 

There is a familiar ballad the first line of which 
runs, ‘I cannot sing the old songs’. Some change 
has taken place in the singer’s feelings, which makes 
the old song inappropriate, impossible. It was so with 
these disciples. ‘They could not pray the old prayers, 
because their hearts were changed. We all know 
something of this kind of feeling. Notice what the 
disciple adds, ‘As John also taught his disciples’. 
Christ might imitate John in the act of teaching, but 
in the prayer taught Jesus was no imitator. This 
was a new prayer He gave.—J. D. Jongs, The Model 
Prayer, p. 1. 

TEACH US TO PRAY 


LuKE XL I. 


WE all need to be taught to pray, for it is not easy 
nor is it obvious. Prayer is a great art, it is a great 
practice, it is a great life. 

I. I will mention one or two very simple things 
about the mode and the place of prayer. (1) For 
instance, the question of the gesture or the attitude 
in prayer is not altogether without its importance. 
We are curiously influenced by our own motions, and 
the physical attitude we adopt determines very 
largely our mental attitude. You know that the 
constant attitude adopted by us in prayer has been 
kneeling, as the Apostle puts it, ‘For this cause I 
bow my knees’; and because that attitude is tradi- 
tional the very act of kneeling becomes an incentive 
to prayer; indeed, ‘to kneel’ is almost synonymous 
with ‘to pray’. Then, to clasp the hands, or even 
to put them together, has come to be the symbol of 
submission in the presence of God, and it is not with- 
out its influence upon the mind. And to close the 
eyes is an aid to realising that when we are praying 
we are dwelling with an inward spirit, that there is 
a witness within to whom and through whom our 
prayer is made. (2) Then, as to the place of prayer, 
it is of some importance, if it is possible that you 
get in your house a room where you are accustomed te 
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pray ; and if it is not possible to have a room, it is 

something to have a ae in a room where you are 

accustomed to pray. It is important that you should 

not attach to the mere secon conditions of prayer 

an undue importance, as if the attitude and the place 

=a really affect the communion of the Spirit with 
od. 

II. Let us turn to the question of the times of 
prayer in your own individual life. You should 
secure one half-hour every day in which you give 
yourself to wait upon God—to pray, to meditate, to 
worship, but, in any case, to watt upon God. Now, 
the question arises, Where should that half-hour 
come in the day? and I think it is beyond all doubt 
that the best half-hour if there is to be only one, is 
the first half-hour of waking consciousness. In that 
half-hour you can set currents flowing which will run 
through the day without you being conscious of them. 

IIL It still remains to say something about the 
subjects of prayer. I would lay special stress upon 
two points. (1) The importance, the necessity of 
the daily confession of sin, because you will observe 
that the life of the soul is constantly being choked 
by little collections and accumulations of unobserved 
sin. (2) You should not forget to give thanks, not 
~ anly because it is due to , but use it is in- 
finitely valuable to you—R. F. Hortou, The Hidden 
God, p. 161. 


JESUS OUR EXAMPLE—IN PRAYER 
Luxe x. 1 


L I rzorosr that we should take briefly some of our 
own difficulties in prayer, and strive to learn from 
our Blessed Lord’s life how we should meet them. 
(1) Did our Lord say morning and evening prayers? 
We find, do we not, so many excuses for making 
them very imperfect ; in the morning we are so late 
in rising that they have to be reduced to a very few 
minutes, and hurried over then, in order that we 
may get to the work of the day. How did our Lord 
do under those circumstances? ‘And in the morning 
rising up a great while before day, He went out and 
departed into a solitary place, and there prayed.’ 
Our Lord shows us that the press of work, or work 
begun very early, is no excuse for the neglect of 
prayer. (2) And then again at night time, how 

nm we excuse ourselves for very hurried poor 
prayers because we are so tired! How did our Lord 
manage on those occasions? I take but one instance 
—that very, very busy day in which He had fed the 
five thousand in the wilderness) When night came 
on our Lord went back to the mountain alone and 
spent almost the whole night im prayer. 

II. And then in the many difficulties of our life our 
Lord shows us that He always met them in the power 
of prayer. (1) For instance, we often have to make 
a great decision, and we worry ourselves as to which 
is the best thing to do; we think it over and over 
again in the power of our own small reason and ex- 
perience, until sometimes we reach such a condition 
ef perplexity that we are quite incapable of making 
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any calm decision. What did our Lord do? When 
the time came for Him to make that great decision, 
the choice of His twelve Apostles, we are told most 
clearly that, ‘It came to pass in those days, that He 
went into a mountain to pray, and continued all the 
night in prayer to God, and the next morning He 
called to Him the twelve Apostles. (2) And then 
we have not only decisions to make in life, but we 
have, alas! in this vale of tears, great sorrows to 
bear. (8) But in addition to decisions and to sorrows 
one has often to face in life terrible trials. Our Lord 
in Gethsemane teaches us the power of prayer to 

repare us to meet a storm, to give us strength to 
bese up against its utmost violence. (4) And then, 
lastly, in the hour of death. On the hard death-bed 
of the Cross what is He doing? Listen! Still he 
is praying: ‘Father, forgive them! for they know 
not what they do’. 

III. Let us conclude by glancing at our Lord’s 
method of prayer. (1) First we are told that He 
knelt down and prayed. (2) Then we are told that 
He was in an agony, and the word ‘agony’ means 
struggle. (8) And then in His prayer our Lord re- 
peated the same words again and again: ‘If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me’. So we learn 
that it is of little importance that our prayers should 
be lengthy or eloquent ; we can say the same simple 
prayer over and over again, so long as it be earnest. 
(4) And what was the result? The result of that 

rayer in Gethsemane was courage and strength to 
hte the horrors of the Passion. 

Prayer is the link which joins man to God.—A. G, 
Mortimer, Lenten Preaching, p. 101. 


‘Lord, teach us to pray.’—LUKE X1. 1. 


In the Blithedale Romance Hawthorne speaks of 
one of the inmates of the farm-colony as the only 
member ‘ of all our apostolic society, whose mission 
was to bless mankind,’ who ‘ began the enterprise with 
prayer. My sleeping-room being but thinly parti- 
tioned from his, the solemn murmur of his voice made 
its way to my ears, compelling me to be an auditor of 
his awful privacy with the Creator. It affected me 
with a deep reverence for Hollingsworth, which ne 
familiarity then existing, or that afterwards grew 
more intimate between us—no, nor any subsequent 
perception of his own great errors—ever quite effaced. 
It is so rare, in these times, to meet with a man of 
prayerful habits (except, of course, in the pulpit), 
that such an one is decidedly marked out by a 
light of transfiguration, shed upon him in the 
ee interview from which he passes into his daily 

e. 

Ruvurences.—XI. 1.—A. Whyte, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lvii. p. 186. S. Bentley, Sermons on Prayer, p. 39. C. 
Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 354. F. B. Cowl, Preachers 
Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 335. C. Stanford, The Lord's Prayer, 
p. 1. A. E. Bolch, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 199. 
R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 118. W.C, 
Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses (2nd Series), p. 68 A, 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 328 
XI. 1, 2—C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers of Jesus Christ, p. 68, 
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XI. 1-18.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
Luke, p. 321. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 

‘And He said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our Father 

which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name .’—Luxz 

XL, 2. 
Tuerx are some interesting facts, and thoughts, and 
lessons that emerge from a general survey of this 
- most beautiful prayer. It was given twice—first in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and then again six months 
before the Crucifixion. In the Sermon on the Mount 
it is referred to’ as a pattern of all our prayers. 
‘ After this manner, therefore, pray ye.’ When our 
Lord gave it the second time to a disciple, whose 
name we do not know, He gave it as a form of prayer 
to be used as it stands) The Lord would have us 
understand the meaning of the words and of the 
teaching of the different petitions that we might not 
only use the prayer as it stands, rightly and to our 
benefit, but that we might found all our prayers, our 
private prayers, upon the teaching, structure, and 
meaning of the Lord’s Prayer. 

I. The Spirit of the Prayer.—There are two interest- 
ing circumstances connected with the second giving of 
the Lord’s Prayer. It was given then in answer to 
prayer. An unknown disciple realised so the beauty 
and the wonder of prayer, through seeing Christ 
engaged in prayer, that he said, when our blessed 
Lord concluded His devotions; ‘ Lord, teach ws to 
pray’. We shall only understand the Lord’s Prayer, 
only be able truly to make it our own, to drink in 
its meaning and to get all the comfort and help from 
it, as we come in a spirit of humility and a spirit of 
prayer, and ask: ‘Lord, teach us to pray’. 

II. The Brevity of the Prayer.—And then, look- 
ing at the prayer as a whole, notice how very short 
it is. Is it, do you think, that the Lord’s Prayer is 
not so much a prayer as a summary? I do not think 
so. I take it that it is not a summary, but a prayer 
asit stands. Each clause is a petition, not a head. 
Then was it, do you think, quite accidental? I do 
not think so, because in St. Matthew's Gospel the 
Lord’s Prayer follows a very striking utterance on 
the part of the Master against long prayers. What, 
then, is the meaning of it? Does it not mean then, 
surely, that our Heavenly Father does not delight in 
long prayers, that He loves short and definite peti- 
tions? Does it not mean that He would have His 
children pray less, that we may pray the oftener? 
The message to you and to me is, Do not try to carry 
a burden, a grief, all day long, waiting for the long 
set evening petition. Pray all day long when you 
want aspecial word ; go to the Father above, and take 
the trial, or the sorrow, or the difficulty, whatever it 
may be, take it at once to Him in a short definite 
site from your heart, and that will please the 

ather above. 

III. The Lord’s Example.—And then, glancing 
at the prayer as a whole, is it not very beautiful, is 
it not very helpful to notice how the Lord Jesus 
Christ not only gave us the prayer to use ourselves, 
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but how He seemed to say: ‘I give you this prayer, 
to you My disciples, to you My people, after I have 
used every petition of it Myself’. 

IV. The Meaning of the Prayer.—We have been 
struck by the most beautiful simplicity of the prayer. 
I suppose if a saint of God were asked now to write a 
prayer he would hardly like to write one so simple, 
and yet what a wonderful fullness, and richness, and 
dent of meaning there are in the Lord’s Prayer. 
What is the Lord’s Prayer ? 

(a) It is a theology. Not a poor, weak theology 
such as men would create, but a true theology. We 
have set forth a true God in all His beauty, in all 
His loveliness, in all His blessedness, His glory and 
power. That is a theology. 

(b) It is also @ religion. Not a man-made 
religion, but a religion that comes from above, that 
puts God in His right place, and that puts man in 
his right place—a religion that will not only do for 
the sunshine but for the dark. 

(c) It is the basis of brotherhood. The Lord’s 
Prayer binds all Christian people together into one 
loving family—the only true brotherhood of love, 
and charity, and helpfulness, Here is the basis of 
brotherhood. Here we shall learn how we should 
treat one another. 

(d) It 18 a guide for life. Take the Lord’s 
Prayer as your guide during life, and you will make, 
with God’s grace, few mistakes. You will learn what 
are the first things, and that they should be put in 
the first place, and what are the second things, and 
that they should be put in the second place. 

(e) It ts a prophecy, the grandest, mightiest 
prophecy in the whole Book of God, a prophecy that 
pierces the sky, a prophecy that takes us on to the 
time, that glad, triumphant time, when there will be 
no more sin and no more sorrow, when all shall be 
light, and brightness, and glory. 


OUR FATHER 
‘When ye pray, say Father.’—Luxe x1 2, 


Tue prayer Jesus taught His disciples to pray begins 
with a new name for God. ‘When ye pray, say 
Father.” In the Old Testament God is very seldom 
spoken of as Father, and when the name is used, it is 
always with reference to the natton of Israel and 
not to individuals—that is to say, the name ‘ Father,’ 
the few times it occurs in the Old Testament 
stands for a national not a personal relation- 
ship. No one can pass from the Old Testament to 
the New without being conscious of a change of 
atmosphere.. Between the books there is a difference 
of theological climate. And the whole of this vast 
difference is made by this word ‘Father’. It is a 
name no one but Jesus could have revealed to men. 
We could never have known God the Father save 
through the Incarnate Son. Men only saw God from 
the outside. But here we get a view of God, if I 
may so speak, from the inside. Is God Father to 
everybody? Yes, to everybody. That is the truth 
that has been rediscovered within the last half-century, 
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the truth of the Universal Fatherhood of God, and 
a blessed and glorious truth it is. That many men 
have forgotten God and rebelled against Him does 
not affect the reality of His Fatherhood. But let 
me go on to say—paradoxical as it may sound—that 
though God is the Father of all men, all men are 
mot sons. Wendt, the great German scholar, puts 
it in this way, ‘God always is the loving Father of 
all men, nevertheless, men must become sons of the 
Heavenly Father by attaining His spirit of gratuitous, 
forgiving love’. Possible sons all men are: but 
sonship becomes actual and real only in Jesus Christ. 

I. Now this new name, ‘ Father,’ Christ places at 
the very commencement of the model prayer. This 
name is to be the very basis of our prayer. What 
warrant have I for coming boldly to the throne of 
grace? I have no warrant save that which the name 
‘Father’ supplies. 

II. This word also suggests to us the spirit in 
which our prayers must be offered. (1) We must 
believe first of all in the reality of God. (2) We 
must also believe He is a Rewarder.—J. D. Jones, 
The Model Prayer, p. 19. 


THY KINGDOM COME 
‘ Thy kingdom come.’—LukE XI. 2, 


Tuere are three portions of God’s empire which 
are particularly included in the petition, when we 
say, ‘Thy kingdom come’. There are the reign of 
grace in a believer's soul, which is personal religion ; 
the extension of that kingdom in many hearts, which 
is the Church; and the final state, or coming in of 
eternal glory, which is heaven. 

I. Personal Religion.—Let us look at it, first, in 
its particular, private sense. We have in it the 
aspiration of an awakened mind, feeling its disordered 
state, and its rebellion, conscious of great disobedi- 
ence, painfully anxious after peace and holiness, ‘'Thy 
kingdom come’. What is the nature of that kingdom 
in the heart? See what it is not. 

1. It does not consist, nor is it compatible with, 
the glory and the show of this present life—‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world’. 

2. It is not meat and drink nor the strictness of 
outward observances. ‘That is nature's kingdom of 
God. 

3. Neither, again, does ‘the kingdom of God come 
with observation’. It does not make its entrance as 
man generally expects it to make its entrance. 

Now let us turn and try to see what ‘the kingdom 
of God’ in the soul of a man really is. 

(a) It is spiritual. The Holy Ghost broods over 
the soul; there is a breath, and that is the breath- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, and it awakens a new feeling 
in a man’s mind; it is a hope, it is a principle of 
action ; it comes, and it exercises its deep influence 
over that man’s mind; and there is a ‘kingdom’ 
begun. 

(6) And then it is free; no one knows liberty who 
does not know the kingdom. 

(c) It is also comprehensive. It includes a vast 
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range, yet it gathers up the whole range into a ee 7 
hit points, in the laws of its ‘kingdom,’ to 
centre, a centre of light and heat, round which, in 
their orbits, all things roll, So in ‘the kingdom of 


grace’ in the heart; the centre of its motion, and 


the focus of its attraction, are one. Every affection, — 
every desire, every action, every thought, fixes itself 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ. ' 

(d) Yet it is exclusive. The heart grows so full of 
God that it can hold nothing else. 

II. The Church.—The Saviour also intended His 
words to refer to the setting up of His kingdom upon 
this earth. If you ask where that ‘kingdom’ is and 
when it was established, I answer, it is the Church ; 
and it was set up when Christ, having ascended as 
a conqueror, took upon Himself the administration. 

Ili. Heaven.—This prayer—‘ Thy kingdom come’ 
—has a prophetic sense. ‘There pervades all Scripture 
—from Moses and Daniel to St. Paul and St. John— 
a universal expectation that Christ will Himself come 
again, and set up a glorious kingdom. 


HALLOWED BE THY NAME 

‘ Hallowed be Thy Name,’—LUvkKE XI. 2, 
Tue glory of God was always the master petition in 
the prayers of Christ. His own wishes were always 
kept in a subordinate place, it was ever ‘God first’ with 
Him. That is the true order in prayer—God first. 

I. Let me first of all try to explain what is meant 
by the name of God. As Bishop Westcott points 
out in his Revelation of the Father, no thoughtful 
person can read the Bible without being struck by 
the importance which is attached to the Divine names 
in the different books. And the names of God are 
important because they are revelations of God’s nature. 

II. Where and how has that name been revealed 
to us? (1) It has been revealed to us in Nature. 
John Ruskin has said: ‘It is but the outer hem of 
God’s great mantle, our poor stars do gem’. The 
Arabs speak of tracing God’s footsteps in the world ; 
Kepler in studying the planets said, he was thinking 
God’s thoughts after Him. Mrs. Barrett Browning 
cries, ‘ Earth’s crammed with heaven and every com- 
mon bush afire with God’. It is true, as Coleridge 
sings in his magnificent ‘Hymn before sunrise in the 
vale of Chamouni ’ :— / 

Earth with her thousand voices praises God. 
But Nature does not tell all the secret. (2) God’s 
name has been revealed to us more plainly in the 
Bible. (3) God has revealed Himself fully to us in 
Jesus Christ. 

III. How may we hallow God’s name? (1) By 
cherishing worthy ideas of God. Believe with Faber, 
that— 

Nothing can be good in God, which evil is in me. 


Say with Browning, ‘Thou, God, art Love. I build 
my faith on that.’ You must cherish lofty, beautiful, 
gracious thoughts of God if you are to hallow His 
Name. (2) By the trustfulness of your life. Dis- 
trust, suspicion, is an insult to friendship. Samuel 





dom of God is righteousness, justice. 


Ver. 2. 


Rutherford honoured God’s name when, writing from 
his prison in Aberdeen: he said, ‘I have nothing to 
say of my Lord’s cross but much good’. (3) By our 
obedience, ‘The Italian brigand will repeat the Pater 
Noster and then go on with his robbery. The 
Mussulman will interlard his filthiest talk with 

Is to Allah, But nothing is so dishonouring 
to God as profession without practice. Obey Him 
ey absolutely, willingly—J. D. Jonxs, The 

odel Prayer, p. 40 


THE SECOND PETITION 
- © Thy kingdom come,’—Lvuxsxg x1. 2 

Tur Bible is a book of hope. It looks not backward, 
but forward. ‘The ‘golden age’ of the Bible is before, 
not behind. We are still looking for that glorious 
‘Jast for which the first was made’. ‘Thy kingdom 
come’ is a prayer for the good time coming, a prayer 
for the golden age, for the better Eden. For the 
earth’s golden age will come when God is King. 
But you may say to me, ‘Is not God King now? Is 
not the world His? Are not all men in His hands? 
That is perfectly true. But if you will examine the 
basis of that Kingship yon will find it rests on God’s 
Creatorship. But God wants to be King in Jesus 
Christ, that is to say, He wants to be King in virtue 
not of His power, but of His love. The prayer, you 
will notice, regards the ‘kingdom’ as something still 
to be realised. In other places in the New Testament 
it is talked of as actually existent. Both views are 
true—the kingdom is both present and future. The 

resence of the kingdom is the most noticeable fact 
in the world’s life to-day. And yet while the king- 
dom of God is thus present and potent, it is still 

e. Its full realisation has yet to come. 

L What kind of kingdom is this? (1) The king- 

(2) The 
kingdom of God is peace. (3) The kingdom of God 
is joy. 
1 What is the sphere of the kingdom? (1) The 
individual heart. God’s kingdom must come in our 
own hearts before it can come in the world at large. 
(2) The prayer embraces the wide world in its sweep. 
Thy kingdom come! Where? Everywhere. (3) 
In every department of life. 

Ill. How is this kingdom to be established? It 
cannot be established by force? Alexander, Cesar, 
Napoleon built up their empires with the sword, and 
cemented them with blood, but not so is the kingdom 
of God to be established. Not by the sword is the 
kingdom to come, but by the Cross! Constantine 
of old, when on the eve of a critical battle, dreamed he 
eaw a cross in the sky, and around it this legend, ‘ by 
this conquer’. ‘That is the weapon we have to 
use in our warfare. Exalt the dying Redeemer of 
men ! 

Men have called the visions such men as Plato and 
Sir Thomas More have given us of the ‘Ideal State,’ 
‘Utopias,’ ‘Nowheres, to mark their idea of those 
visions as fantastic, unpractical, impossible. But let 
no one dare to call the kingdom of God a Utopia. 
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‘'The world is grey with morning light.’—J. D. Jonxs, 
The Model Prayer, p. 60. 


THY WILL BE DONE 
‘ Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth.’—Luxs XL 2. 
Do we not feel sometimes that we shall be strange in 





heaven? I am quite sure that we shall be, unless we 
begin to practise for it 
the only 


here on earth, and I suppose 
ssible way of feeling at home in heaven 
when God has called us to be there, will be to have 
looked out for opportunities to get into touch with 
the spirit of it while here on earth. There is a King 
in heaven—the Lord Jesus Christ—and we had better 


get to know Him, for He also is King upon earth, 


and there will be one link between earth and heaven 
which we have forged while we are here. ‘There is 
one will dominating heaven and earth, so we had 
better begin doing the will of God on earth, so that 
when we get to heaven it may be quite natural to us. 

Il. Surrendering our Will.—That is one reason 
why Jesus Christ taught us to pray as the will of God 
is done in heaven-so may we do it here on earth. It 
is not easy. ‘Our wills are ours,’ we say, quoting 
Tennyson. Yes, that is true. Are we not some of 
us feeling that at the present moment? The very 
first step towards a Christian life is the surrender of 
that will to Christ by accepting Him as King. 

Il. Doing God’s Will.—We know very little about 
the angelic beings, but we are sure of this: (a) that 
love is the motive of all that is done in accordance 
with the will of God. ‘There is no servitude about 
the angels giving their will to God. (6) We imagine, 
too, that these beings do the will of God with full 
intelligence. Do we try enough to get an intelligent 
view of God’s plans and purposes for us? If we try 


to do the will of God as it is done in heaven, we must 


do it not only because it is God’s will, but because by 
study and prayer we have come to see that it is wise 
and good. (¢) The angels obey in a atmosphere of 
Work moved by joy becomes highest 
pleasure. 

Ill. Bearing God’s Will.—To do God’s will is easy 
enough sometimes, but to bear it, that is different. 
There is a good deal about burdens in the Bible. 
We are told that everybody must bear his own burden. 
That is beautifully and setile true. There is ever 
a burden of responsibility personal to each soul, not 
perhaps greater in one than another, but different. 
"There is a burden to preach the Gospel. There is 
the responsibility, too, of refusing it, or receiving it. 
Then it is said that we are to bear one another's 
burdens. Thank God for that. We can go side 
by side with each other, and when one is panting 
the other can lift him up and help him to stand 
upright again. No one can bear the burden of 
another without feeling far more the joy than the 
toil. ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord.’ How a 
light breaks in upon that heavy burden which God 
has given us. That is the thing which in His infinite 
wisdom He thought was best for us. 

Let us be content if in trath our will is surrendered 
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a i ET ear La 2 
to Christ, if in truth we have made Him the King of | “ My Father which art in Heaven,” have shot through 


our life, knowing that we are thus preparing for 

heaven, where His will is perfectly done. 

‘And He said, When ye pray, say, Our Father which art in 
heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy will be done.’— 
Luxe XI. 2. 

In 1869 Carlyle wrote a letter to Thomas Erskine of 

Linlathen, from which the following sentences are ex- 

cerpted :— 

‘Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy will be done!—what else can we say? 
The other night, in my sleepless tossings about, which 
were growing more and more miserable, these words, 
that brief and grand Prayer, came strangely into my 
mind, with an altogether new emphasis; as if written, 
and shining for me in mild, pure splendour, on the 
black bosom of the Night there; when I, as it were, 
read them word by word—with a sudden check to 
my imperfect wanderings, with a sudden softness of 
composure which was much unexpected. Not for 
perhaps thirty or forty years had I once formally re- 

eated that Prayer; nay, I never felt before how 
intensely the voice of Man’s soul it is; the inmost 
aspiration of all that is high and pious in poor Human 

Nature; right worthy to be recommended with our 

- “after this manner pray ye?”’ 


‘Thy kingdom come.’~—Luxz x1. 2. 


May the kingdom of God and of Christ (that which 
I conceive to be intended in the Lord’s Prayer) truly 
and fully come, though all the kingdoms of the world 
be removed, in order to make way for it.—Dnr. 
PRiksTLEY. 


‘Nor,’ writes Carlyle in the first of the Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, ‘in any Nation where there has not yet 
(in some supportable and without some constantly- 
increasing degree) been confided to the WNoblest, 
with his select series of Nobler, the divine everlasting 
duty of directing and controlling the Ignoble, has the 
“kingdom of God,” which we all pray for, “come,” nor 
can “His will” even tend to be “done on earth, as it 
is in heaven” till then. My Christian friends, and 
indeed my Sham-Christian and Anti-Christian, and 
all manner of men, are invited to reflect on this. 
They will find it to be the truth of the case. The 
Noble in the high place, the Ignoble in the low ; that 
is, in all times and in all countries, the Almighty 
Maker’s Law.’ 

Rurenuncss.—XI. 2.—Homes Dudden, Christ and Christ’s 
Religion, p. 228; tbid. p. 142 f. John Thomas, Myrtle 
Street Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 205. CC. Stanford, The Lord’s 
Prayer, pp. 29, 52, 84, 112, and 130. Archbishop Magee, 
Christ the Light of all Scripture, p. 185. F. W. Woodward, 
Sermons (1st Series), p. 250. G. Jackson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol, xlix. p. 183. XI. 2, 3.—R. J. Campbell, City 
Temple Sermons, p. 92. 

‘The Lord’s Prayer.’—Luxe x1, 2-4 (with MATTHEW VI. 9-13). 


Dz. Marcus Dons wrote at the age of twenty-eight, 
to the Rev. S. R. Macphail :— 

‘Do you use the Lord’s Prayer? Some days when 
all else has been thick darkness with me, these words, 
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to the eternal light, and carried my soul to the pres- 
ence of Him who is “over all, God blessed for ever- 
more ”.’—Harly Letters, p. 238. 


Rererence.—XI. 2-4.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. i, p. 9. 


FOURTH SUNDAY EVENING IN LENT 
‘Give us day by day our daily bread.’—Lurx xi. 3. 
Ler us look at the believer’s way of seeking temporal 
things. Observe the piety, the faith, and the modera- - 
tion of the prayer. 

I. The Piety of the Prayer.—It is reasonable on 
this account not only because God made the body, and 
because God made the bread, but because God, Who 
knows the body, only knows how to adapt the bread. 
And is not it a delight, brethren, with every little 
thing, every crumb we eat, to feel, ‘My Father gave 
me this; my Saviour died that I might have this; this 
is purchased bread for a poor, undeserving sinner?’ 
And it is in this way that this prayer becomes part of 
the Gospel, to remove and hallow the curse. ‘In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,’ was the con- 
demnation. And the toil remains; God has not 
abated one iota of it. But what is the bane of toil? 
Not labour, but the doubt which hangs over the issue 
of labour. So that the ‘Give us day by day our daily 
bread’ is the alchemy which neutralises the woe—‘ In 
the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread’. 

Il. The Faith of the Prayer.—And now turn to 
the faith of the prayer. It is a strange thing, but 
there is no doubt about it, that it is more hard to 
trust God about temporal ‘things than it is about 
spiritual. How many children of God there are who 
have really cast their sins on Christ, and have com- 
mitted their souls to His holy keeping, who are never- 
theless to be found disquieted and cast down about 
some little matter which, after all, concerns themselves 
or somebody dear to them at the most but for a few 
short years. Is it not, therefore, for the exercise of 
faith that God puts this prayer first, visible depend- 
enceon Him for the most commonand familiar mercies? 
And if you find it a lesson hard to learn, let me ad- 
vise you to take these three views: (a) First, remem- 
ber the perfect fellowship of the Son of Man, Whe 
lived the prayer, ‘Give us day by day our daily bread ’. 
He was the poor man’s brother. (b) Next, realise 
that grand image of the Almighty, ‘He openeth His 
hand, and filleth all things living with plenteousness’, 
(c) And remember that it is covenanted to us, a thing 
purchased, receipted, endorsed, for He is ‘the Saviour 
of the body,’ ‘bread shall be given him, and his water 
shall be sure’. 

Ill. The Moderation of the Prayer.—But now see 
the moderation of the prayer. I see the moderation 
in three things: moderation of time, moderation of 
matter, moderation of degree. ‘Give us day by day 
our daily bread.’ 

DAILY BREAD 
‘Give us day by day our daily bread.’—Luxe x1, 3. 
Wuar a gracious light this petition throws upon the 
condescension of God! Our Lord is the High and 
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Holy One who inhabits eternity, and yet He stoops 
to lowly folk and lowly things. Erasmus, the great 


sixteenth-century Grecian, thought a reference to 


physical food would be incongruous ‘in so heavenly a 
Abi ’, But far from being incongruous, the prayer 


mes more gracious and beautiful because this peti- 
tion for bread is in it! 
to bring to God; for God is not a God simply for 
_ great crises, supreme emergencies, tremendous cata- 
strophes; He is a God for every day, and for the 
common events of every day. 

L This prayer proclaims the fact of our dependence 
upon God for the very simplest of boons. It is a 
prayer for all, because all are absolutely dependent 
upon God. Nowhere is this utter dependence of man 


upon God more clearly seen than in the matter of 


daily bread. For, all wealth in the last resort de- 
pends upon the produce of the soil. Man cannot 
make food. He cannot create bread. With all his 
knowledge of chemistry he cannot command a harvest. 
God must give it. And He gives the harvest year 
by year. Some things, as Dr. Dods remarks, God 
gives us once for all—our supply of coal and the 
various minerals and metals. But corn, food, bread 


He gives us year by year as if to emphasise the fact of 


our dependence upon Him. 

II. The modesty and simplicity of the request made 
in this prayer. ‘Bread,’ that is what is asked for— 
the bare necessities of life. As T.'T. Lynch quaintly 

uts it, ‘This is a prayer for daily bread, not for 
Naily cake’, Weare to pray for only as much of that 
as will suffice for the day, or meet our present needs. 

Ill. We pray for others as well as ourselves. It is 
not ‘ give me,’ but ‘give us’ our daily bread. Christ 
will not let us forget the fact of brotherhood. He 
will not let us forget what moderns call ‘ the solidarity 
of the race’. The gospel of charity and mutual help- 
fulness is in this verse. 

IV. We pray for what is legitimately and honestly 
our own. Ido not think it is at all fanciful to inter- 
pret this pronoun our, as Dr. Dods does, to mean that 
the bread we pray for must be owr own and not an- 
other’s; that is to say, it must be fairly and honestly 
come by. The Divine law is that the bread a man eats 
should be bread won by his own labour. 

We need not exclude altogether from our thoughts 
that spiritual bread, that Bread of Life, to which the 
old Fathers saw reference here. The soul needs fit 
nourishment even as the body does, and that fit nour- 
ishment the soul finds in Jesus Christ.—J. D. Jonzs, 
The Model Prayer, p. 102. 

Rerenences.—XI. 3.—G. A. Bennett, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 246. C. Stanford, The Lord’s Prayer, p. 156. 


* Give us day by day our daily bread.’—Luxe x1, 3. 
Ware my wife was weeping over her child, I am 
ashamed to say I was distracted with other feelings 
besides those of grief for its loss; and I have often 


since thought what a master—nay destroyer—of the 
affections want is, and have learned from experience 


to be thankful for daily bread. That acknowledgment 


It is not too trivial a request 





of weakness which we make in imploring to be relieved 
from hunger and from temptation, is surely wisely 
put in our daily prayer. Think of it, you who are 
rich, and take Hee how you turn a beggar away.— 
From The Hoggarty Diamond, xu. Thackera 
returns to the same theme at the close of his Row 
about Paper, ‘On a Pear Tree’. 

‘“ Wruar had he been doing in Germany?” “ Earning 
his daily bread, no more and no less.” “ And what has 
he been doing in Java these twelve years?” “Earning 
his daily bread, not less but no more.” “TI know,” 
mused Ursula, with feminine inconsistency. “It seems 
so ridiculous, a Von Helmont earning his living.” But 
this was a red rag to abull. “It is never ridiculous,” 
cried the pastor. “ Give us this day owr daily bread ; 
that means: we would accept it, Lord, from no other 
hands than Thine.”’—Maarren Maarrens, in My 


Lady Nobody. 


FORGIVENESS 


‘ And forgive us sins ; for urs i 

git eee eae ee ee 
Hen we have the two great fundamental facts of the 
Gospel-man’s need of forgiveness, and God’s willing- 
ness to bestow it. 

I. Perhaps we are too apt to think of sin only in its 
effect upon ourselves. We shall never see sin in its 
naked horror, we shall never see it in its awful hate- 
fulness until we look at it from another standpoint. 
We sin not against ourselves alone but against God. 
Even though sin entailed no loss to the sinner, in- 
volved no penalty, brought with it no curse, it would 
remain still utterly loathsome and hateful if we only 
realised that every sin of ours caused grief and pain to 
the heart of the eternal God, our loving Father in 
heaven. Now that is the point of view from which 
sin is regarded in this prayer. Matthew uses the 
word ‘debt’. As Dr. Morison says: ‘ When we sin 
there is something in our act for which we become 
liable to God. Formerly He had a claim upon us ; 
now He has aclaim against us.’ The sins of our past 
history are included in this word ‘debt’. ‘Debt 1s 
something we owe. ‘ Debtors’ we all of us are. We 
have come short—we have given God less than His 
due, we are in debt to Him. Can we work it off in 
the days and years that are to come? I cannot hold 
out to you any hope of doing that. 

II. Here is the Gospel in a nutshell. Something 
can be done. You can do nothing. I can do no- 
thing, but God, the God against whom we have sinned, 
Hecan doeverything. He will cancel the debt. ‘The 
wonder of the world still is that the God against whom 
we have sinned is the one who will take our sin away. 





All the souls that were, were forfeit once, 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. 


That remedy was the Cross of Christ. ‘There is no- 
thing which His mercy cannot do. A poor ‘criminal 
in Scotland, as he went forth to his place of execa- 
tion, kept crying out, ‘ He is a great Forgiver. He is 
a great Forgiver,’ Yes, He isagreat Forgiver. 


Ver. 4. 


what was the price of pardon? It cost God the death 
of His only Son. But what will it cost us?—it will 
cost us nothing. God does not sell. God gives. 
All that is required is that we should ask for it. 
Therefore He teaches us to pray ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses ’. 

III. Notice the qualifying clause : ‘ For we ourselves 
also forgive everyjone that is indebted tous’. (1) These 
words are meant to be words of encouragement. (2) 
Also words of solemn warning. Emerson says of 
Abraham Lincoln, that ‘his heart was as big as the 
world, but there was no room in it for the memory of 
a wrong’.—J. D. Jones, The Model Prayer, p. 121. 


TEMPTATION 
‘ And bring us not into temptation.’—Luke xb 4. 


‘Forcive us our debts’ isa prayer that God will blot 
out the record of past sin. ‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion’ is a prayer for protection in the future. For I 
want you to notice that the man who has truly re- 

ented of his sin wants not simply the past to be 
blotted out, but he wants grace to shun sin in the 
days to come. He wants not only to be delivered 
from the penalty of sin, but he also longs to be eman- 
cipated from its power. 

This prayer recognises the fact that :— 

I. This world is full of peril to the Christian, be- 
cause it is full of temptation. The word translated 
‘temptation’ in my text really means ‘testing, trial ’. 
God does not ‘tempt’ in the sense of inciting to evil ; 
God tests. The presence of evil in our world, the in- 
citements to evil that abound, looked at from God’s 
standpoint, are tests—tests of character, tests of moral 
strength. But these incitements to evil appeal to 
weakness and evil in our own hearts, and so to us they 
become ‘temptations’. And of such ‘temptations’ 
our world is full. Bunyan described the Christian 
life as a journey, but it is a journey through a very 
dangerous country. The old Greek legends speak of 
the syrens—creatures half-women, half-fish—who lived 
upon the rocks and could sing the most ravishing 
songs. So entrancing was the music that whoever 
heard it was irresistibly drawn to the singers. But it 
was woe to them ; for the rocks whereon the syrens 
lived were strewn with the bones of dead men who 
had listened to their song and yielded to its fascina- 
tion. That syren’s song is still being sung, and every 
mariner on life’s main hears it. The world, the flesh, 
and the devil are the syrens of to-day. 

II. This verse implies the weakness of man. It is 
because we know our own weakness, it is because we 
know how liable we are to break down under any 
severe test that we pray, ‘Bring us not into tempta- 
tion’. I can only discover One Man in the history of 
the whole world who was proof against temptation, 
and that was the Perfect Man, Christ Jesus Himself. 

III. This petition illustrates the spirit of true Chris- 
tian courage. True courage will keep away from 
danger ; true courage will only incur risk and peril 
when duty demands. There is nothing sinful in being 
tempted. We sin only when we yield to temptation. 
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Model Prayer, p. 142. 


FORGIVENESS 


: i ins ; for forgi 

Se eee ee indebted Gori ieee oa 
I. All Forgiveness springs from God’s Love.—It is 
first of all that all forgiveness springs from God’s love, 
and it is in the sacred Passion, I think, that we see 
so wonderfully how the love of. God acts. We may 
notice it in four particulars :— 

(a) God in His great love determined to place be- 
fore us the way of recovery. God seeks us; He 
sent His son; He came ‘to seek and to save that 
which was lost’, And in the Passion you see that 
the Lord is, as it were, going down into the very 
depths, for you see Him ‘made sin’, ‘The Lord 
hath laid upon Him the iniquity of us all.’ 

(6) And then He pleads with us. The Lord 
pleaded with Judas up to the very last. ‘Friend, 
wherefore art thou come?’ He pleaded with Peter. 
‘The Lord turned and looked upon Peter,’ that won- 
derful look! He pleaded with Pilate, and Pilate 
sought to release Him. He pleaded in silence on the 
Cross, so that He won the thief and the centurion, 
and others. ‘All the people that came together to 
that sight, beholding the things which were done, 
smote their breasts and returned.’ 

(c) And then, again, we see in the Passion the love 
that forgives us interceding. ‘Father, forgive them!’ 

(@) And then, once more, you see love suffering. 
There is the wonderful thing—that God in saving us 
should suffer! Suffer to the very extremity! Yes: 
because it was the law of God that sin must be 
punished, that ‘the soul that sinneth it shall die’. 
He suffered and died to save us from our sin. 

And what we see our Lord did in His Passion He 
is doing now. He still seeks. He sends things, cir- 
cumstances, people, messages, that arrest us in our 
downward course, to bring us back toHim! He still 
pleads, pleads by His Holy Spirit. And He still in- 
tercedes. ‘He ever liveth to make intercession for us.’ 

II. Man’s Response.—If we are to lay hold of this 
forgiveness, what is our part? We must respond, 
The Lord seeks us, we have got to seek Him. His 
seeking will be in vain if you do not respond to it. 
It is so easy to want to have our sins forgiven. We 
ask God to forgive us, but we are very slow to listen 
when He points along the narrow way. He pleads 
with us by His Holy Spirit. Woe be to us if the 
Lord speaks to us this Passion-tide and we refuse to 
listen. And then, if He intercedes for us, we must 
be very careful to respond to His love. We can 
plead the merits and death of God’s dear Son before 
the Father. Again, as He suffered, so we must take 
up our cross and follow in His steps. 

Ill. The Spirit of Forgiveness.—But once more, 
if we are to lay hold upon forgiveness our Lord tells 
us that there must really be the spirit of forgiveness 
in us, 


All our hope of forgiveness springs from the leve 
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of God; and if God so loved us we must return love 
for love, and, as a test that our love is genuine, we 
must take heed that we love our brethren. 


_‘ And forgive us our sins ; for we also forgive every one that 
is indebted to us. —LuKz XI. 4. 
Tue twenty-ninth chapter of Sylvia’s Lovers contains 
some reflections by Mrs. Gaskell on forgiveness, which 
she puts into a dialogue between Sylvia and Philip. 
The latter is endeavouring in vain to persuade his 
betrothed to forgive the man who gave information 
leading to her father’s condemnation; but Sylvia 
replies :— , 

‘Thee and me was never meant to go together. 
It is not in me to forgive—I sometimes think it’s not 
in me to forget. I wonder, Philip, if thy father had 
done a kind deed—and a right deed—and a merciful 
deed—and some one as he’d been good too, even in 
the midst of his just anger, had gone and let on about 
him to the judge, as was trying to hang him—and 
had gotten him hanged—hanged dead, so that his 
wife were a widow, and his child fatherless for ever- 
more—I wonder if thy veins would run milk and 
water, so that thou could go and make friends, and 
speak soft wi’ him as had caused thy father’s death?’ 

‘It’s said in t’ Bible, Sylvie, that we're to forgive.’ 

‘ Ay, there’s some things, as I know, I niver for- 
give; and there’s others as I can’t—and I won't 
either.’ 

‘ But, Sylvie, yo’ pray to be forgiven your trespasses, 
as you forgive them as trespass against you.’ 

‘Well, if I’m to be taken at my word, Ill noan 
pray at all, that’s all. It’s well enough for them as 
has but little to forgive, to use them words... . I 
tell thee my flesh and blood wasn’t made for forgiving 
and forgetting. Once for all, thou must take my 
word. When I love I love, and when I hate I hate ; 
and him as has done harm to me, or to mine, may 
keep fra’ striking or murdering, but I'll never forgive. 
I should be just a monster, fit to be shown at a fair, 
if I could forgive him as got father hanged.’ 


* And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil.’— 
LUKE XI, 4. 

To avoid an occasion for our virtues is a worse degree 

of failure than to push forward pluckily and make a 

fall. It is lawful to pray God that we be not led 

into temptation ; but not lawful to skulk from those 

that come to us.—R. L: SrEvENson. 

Rererences.—XI. 4.—C. Stanford, The Lord’s Prayer, pp. 
179, 208, 229. Expositor (4th Series), vol, iii. pp. 124, 281, 
454; «ibid. (6th Series), vol. i, p. 122. XI. 5, 6.—G. H. 
Morrison, The Return of the Angels, p. 256. Expositor (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 283. XI. 5-7.—I bid. (5th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 421. XI. 5-8.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 119; wid. 
vol. x. p. 109, XI. 5-13,—J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, 
p. 135. 

THE MESSAGE FOR MIDNIGHT 


*A friend of mine in his journey is cometo me, and I have 
nothing to set before him,’—Luke xt. 6, 


Cuaisrianiry is the religion for midnight. Midnight 


in Holy Scripture is the hour of God’s great inter- | 
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positions and deliverances. At midnight the children 
of Israel were led out witha high hand. At midnight 
the angel of the Lord smote the camp of the Assyrians. 
At midnight the iron gate opened of his own accord. 
At midnight the prisoners heard Paul and Silas sing- 
ing. At midnight the Lord of Life woke in the rocky 
grave and said, ‘I will arise and go to My Father’. 
As it is written, ‘At midnight I will rise and give 
thanks unto Thee because of Thy righteous judg- 
ments’, When He had given thanks, He broke the 
bars of iron and shattered the gates of death. And 
at midnight we who preach Christ can preach, to who- 
soever seeks us, the delivering God. ‘That is what we 
have to set before the pleading wayfarer at midnight. 
We have to set before him God the Father. 

It is unnecessary to spend much time in describing 
the midnights of the soul. They are midnights of 
remorse, of sorrow, of despair. It is midnight when 
our thousand hopes die together at one blow of fate. 
It is midnight when our landmarks change, when 
great shadows blot and chill the world, when a sudden 
darkness falls on all things. These midnights seem 
completely to overthrow not only our natural strength, 
but even the defences of our faith. But if Christ 
brings us to God the morning breaks in triumph. 

I. We read in the Romance of Grace the words, 
‘Thy brother was dead and is alive again, and was 
lost and is found’. ‘The order is a true order. To 
bring home the lost is a creat and harder thing by 
far than to raise the dead. Dr. Dale wrote to Arch- 
bishop Tait a letter of consolation on his son’s death, 
in which he said that it was so much better to lose a 
child by death than to lose one by sin. We all under- 
stand this, but for the present let us take sin and 
death in the order of time. What can we say to the 
friend, the wayfarer who comes to us in the midnight 
of sin? Let us learn from the story of the Prodigal 
Son. We have told, and we have done right to tell, 
what Christ accomplished when, as Priest and as 
Victim, He offered up the evening sacrifice of the 
world. We have preached how in His substitutionary 
offering He released His believers from the guilt, the 
penalty, and the power of sin. We have discussed as 
theologians, and we have done well to discuss, the 
meaning of forgiveness. We have tried to discover 
how far forgiveness means the release from conse- 
quences, the breaking of the close-linked chain. Yes, 
but there is a simpler and deeper word than any of 
these. Christ by His living and dying brings us to 
God. 

IL. What is true of the midnight of sin is true of 
the midnight of death. The Christian thought is 
that death brings us and our God together. The 
literature of Christian consolation, especially in recent 
times, has done little justice to this great truth. It 
has dwelt upon death as the knitter of severed ties, 
as the restorer of those loved long since and lost 
awhile. It has contemplated death as the severer. 
We know how the heart craves for such comfort, and 
we know that such comfort is true and Divine, but we 
wrong ourselves and we wrong the Father whea we 
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think of death first as bringing us to our beloved. 
The sting of death is drawn when we know that death 
brings us to God. Love wanders to every desert and 
calls to every sea and knocks at every grave, and de- 
mands its own back again, and God, Who is love, 
cannot, will not, dare not refuse. Them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him. We can 
preach all that, and preach it from our hearts, but 
death brings us first of all to Christ and to God. I 
am afraid that modern preaching has led many to 
think of a future blessed life in which God is as much 
in the background as He is here. There is, I am sure, 
a belief that in the next world the relations between 
ourselves and our beloved will be brought to a per- 
fection of tenderness and security, and God will lie in 
the distance, still the background, still the helper, still 
the answerer of prayer and nothing nearer. 

The faith in immortality will never be maintained 
without a lively faith in God the Father. Who 
of us can say with full sincerity of heart, ‘Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, and there is none on earth 
that I desire beside Thee’? St. Paul could have 
answered. For him to live was Christ, and to die 
was gain, because to die meant to have more of Christ. 
He looked for his loved ones, like the rest of us. He 
- looked to see them transfigured in the glow of the 
soft eternal sunshine: but to St. Paul his dear ones 
were robed and homed in Christ, and it was for Christ, 
for God that he waited. If we love as he loved, we 
shall find as he found that the change from grace to 
glory is less by far than the change from nature to 
grace. In Russia and in the great North lands I 
have read that sunset is almost in the north, and the 
sunrise takes it by the hand. InSt. Paul’s triumphant 
dying the rose of evening became suddenly and silently 
the rose of dawn. ‘O Zion, that bringest good tid- 
ings, get thee up into the high mountain: O Jerusa- 
lem, that bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice with 
strength; lift it up, be not afraid; say unto the cities 
of Judah, Behold your God !’—W. Roserrtson Nicox1, 
The Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 97. 


* Trouble me not: the door is now shut, and my children are 

with me in bed ; I cannot rise and give thee.’—Luxg x1. 7. 
Borrow, in The Bible in Spain, describes an inhospit- 
able reception on the road to Villafranca, where ‘at 
the first posada which I attempted to enter, I was 
told that we could not be accommodated, and still 
less our horses, as the stable was full of water. At 
the second, and there were but two, I was answered 
from the window by a gruff voice, nearly in the words 
of Scripture: “'Trouble me not : the door is now shut, 
and my children are with me in bed; I cannot arise 


>? 


to let you in”. 
* Seek, and ye shall find.’ —Luxg x1. 9. 


In a letter to his daughter, Mrs. Ireton, Cromwell 
tells her that her sister, Lady Claypole, ‘sees her own 
vanity and carnal mind; bewailing it: she seeks 
after, as I hope also, what will satisfy. And thus to 
be a seeker is to be of the best sect next to a finder ; 
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and such an one shall every faithful, humble seeker 
be at the end. Happy seeker, happy finder!... 
Dear Heart, press on; let not husband, let not any- 
thing cool thy affections after Christ.’ 

Rererences.—XI. 9.—J. C. Lees, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. J. p. 108. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 
478. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 305. XI. 9-10.—R. 
Rainy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 70. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1091. 


‘Hethat seeketh findeth.’—Luxz x1. ro. 


Sreaxine of Schlegel’s Philosophische Vorlesungen, 
Carlyle exclaims: ‘A solemn, mournful feeling comes 
over us when we see this last work of Friedrich 
Schlegel, the unwearied seeker, end abruptly in the 
middle; and, as if he had not yet proved, as if em- 
blematically of much, end with an Aber—, witha 
“But!” ‘This was the last word that came from the 
pen of Friedrich Schlegel; about eleven at night he 
wrote it down, and there paused sick.’ 


Rererences.—XI. 10.—T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House 
Chapel Sermons, p. 231. XI. 11-13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xvi. No. 959. 


‘If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, willhe 
give hima stone?... Orif he shall ask an egg, will he 
offer him a scorpion ?’—LUukE x1. 11, 12. 

You expected bread, and you have got a stone; break 
your teeth on it, and don’t shriek because the nerves 
are martyrised; do not doubt that your mental 
stomach—if you have such a thing—is strong as an 
ostrich’s—the stone will digest. You held out your 
hand for an egg, and fate. put into it a scorpion. 
Show no consternation: close your fingers firmly upon 
the gift; let it sting through your palm. Never 
mind : in time, after your hand and arm have swelled 
and quivered long with torture, the squeezed scorpion 
will die, and you will have learned the great lesson 
how to endure without a sob. For the whole rem- 
nant of your life, if you survive the test—some, it is 
said, die under it—you will be stronger, wiser, less 
sensitive. —Cuartorre Bronte, Shirley, vu. 


Tue stone under foot has, for careless men, nothing 
in it but stumbling; no pleasure is languidly to be 
had out of it, nor food, nor good of any kind; noth- 
ing but the symbolism of the hard heart, and the 
unfatherly gift—Ruskm. — 


THE GREATEST GIFT 


‘If ye then, bei i i i 
hiidren fap shall pear henvent Fagan a 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him? ’—LUukE x1. 13. 
Ir may be observed that we have here incidentally 
two illustrations of Christ’s consciousness that He was 
unlike other men. He places Himself outside the 
circle of earthly parentage and relations and outside 
the shadow of sin which troubles it. These words and 
others of His have done much in helping to produce 
that consciousness of the wonderfulness and greatness 
of parental love which has been the joy of thousands 
of homes. To feel that a loving parent and a trust- 
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ing child are the likest to God of all creatures, and 
that the voice of the child asking is the best type for 
us of the wonderful act of prayer—who can tell 
what effects have been thereby produced. They are 
an exhortation to earncstness and confident supplica- 
tion. They give us :— 

I. The shadow of parental love on earth, and its 
reality in heaven. The purest and best earthly love 
has its limitations and imperfections. (1) The earthly 
is limited, the heavenly is unbounded. (2) The 

earthly is imperfect, the heavenly is perfect. ‘The 
evil of the parent heart interferes with, though it 
does not prevent, the flow of love. 

Il. The gift that includes all good. The Holy 
Spirit is that gift which includes all besides. ‘The 
gift of the parent bears some correspondence to the 

iver. The earthly being evil can yet give good, 

ut only of an inferior and limited kind. God being 
good can give what is like Himself. That gift is 
itself the all-inclusive good. (1) Thehighest. ‘This 
is the true bread.’ (2) The pledge of all besides. 
‘Freely give us all things.’ 

IIf. The gift is given for the asking. (1) The 
asking should be with loving confidence, not expect- 
ing a denial. A child never dreams of being angrily 
repelled. It is beautiful how a child will break in 
upon anything with its requests, and beautiful to see 
how the strongest nature will move in response to a 
child, like some big rocking-stone that an infant’s 
hand can cause to vibrate. (2) With submission. 
(8) With importunity—A. Macraren. 

Rererences.—XI. 13.—H. M. Butler, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 145. J. W. Houchin, The Vision of God, 
p- 21. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 
231. C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the King’s Garden, p. 277. 
E. Griffith-Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 376. 
R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 92. W. G. Horder, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 38. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 447 ; thtd. (7th Series), vol. vy. p. 159. XI. 14.— 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday es for a Year, p. 60. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passton-tide, p. 223. 8S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 
159 and (1st Series), vol. i. p. 219. XI. 17.—J. Hammond, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 196. XI. 20.—Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 155. XI. 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxvi. No. 2157. W.G. Rutherford, The Key of Know- 
ledge, p. 117. XI. 21, 22.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 42. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 376, 
XI. 21-26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 613. XI. 23.— 
E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p.129. C. J. Ridgeway, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 51. J. Keble, Sermons for 
Lent to Passion-tide, p. 213. Bishop Winnington-Ingram, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 220. XI. 24.—R. W. 
Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 141. F. St. John Corbett, 
The Preacher's Year, p. 57. 


‘The unclean spirit saith, I will return unto my house whence 
I came out. And when he cometh, he findeth it swept and 
garnished. ... And the last state of that man is worse 
than the first.’—LuKE xI. 24-26. 

A revivat of any form of sacerdotal Christianity 

would be a matter of practice and not of theory. 

The system which sapped the foundations of patriot- 

iam in the old world ; which well-nigh eradicated the 
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sense of intellectual honesty, and seriously weakened 
the habit of truth-speaking ; which lowered men’s 
reverence for the marriage-bond by placing its sanc- 
tions in a realm outside of nature instead of in the 
common life of men, and by the institution of mon- 
asticism and a celibate clergy; which stunted the 
moral sense of the nations by putting a priest between 
every man and his conscience ; this system, if it should 
ever return to power, must be expected to produce 
worse evils than those which it has worked in the 
past. The house which it once made desolate has been 
partially swept and garnished by the free play gained 
for the natural goodness of men. It would come back 
accompanied by social diseases perhaps worse than 
itself, and the wreck of civilised Europe would be 
darker than the darkest of past ages.—Pror. W. K. 
CLIFFORD. 


Rererences.—XI. 24-26.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 277. XI. 25.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 205. T. 
Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 109. XI. 26.—J. A. Alexander, 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 118. XI. 27.—W. M. Sinclair, 
Words from St. Paul's (2nd Series), p. 156. Bishop Boyd- 
Carpenter, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 321. XI. 27, 
28.—W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, p. 69. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches (2nd Series), p. 282. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 233. F. Bourdillon, Plain 
Sermons for Family Reading (2ud Series), p. 92. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1920; vol. lii. No. 8018. XI. 29.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 898. Lzpositor (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 283. XI. 29-82.—Ibid., vol. v. p. 189; 
ibid. vol. vi. pp. 356, 417. XI. 30.—LEzpositor (4th Series), 
vol. iii, p. 26. Ibid. vol. v. p. 226. XI. 31.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1600. 


‘No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret 
place, but on a candlestick, that they which come in may 
see the light.’—Lukg xt. 33. 
As, in Catholic countries, the lamps lighted before 
the images of saints, in narrow and dangerous streets, 
not only served as offerings of devotion, but likewise 
as light to those who passed, so, in the dark and 
dismal streets of the city of Unbelief, every good 
thought, word, and deed of a man, not only is an 
offering to heaven, but likewise serves to light him 
and others on their way homeward.—LoncFELLow. 


Sue never found fault with you, never implied 

Your wrong by her right ; and yet men at her side 

Grew nobler, girls purer. 

None knelt at her feet, confessed lovers in thrall— 

They knelt more to God than they used—that was all 
—E. B. Brownine. 


In his biography of Mr. Gladstone (am. 2) Mr. Morle 
quotes the following passage from the statesman’s 
diary, written at the age of seventy-one: ‘ Looking 
back calmly on this cause of experience, I do believe 
that the Almighty has employed me for His purposes 
in a manner larger and more special than before, and 
has strengthened me and led me on accordingly, 
though I must not forget the admirable saying of 
Hooker, that even ministers of good things are like 
torches, a light to others, waste and destruction te 
themselves ’. 


Vv. 33-36. 
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I xnow the face of Him who with the sphere 
Of unseen presences communion keeps. 

His eyes retain its wonders in their clear 
Unfathomable deeps. 


His every feature, rugged or refined, 
Shines from the inner light ; and large or small 
His earthly state, he from the world behind 
Brings wealth that beggars all. 


This in his face I see; and when we meet, 
My earthliness is shamed by him; but yet 
Takes hope to think that, in the unholy street, 
Such men are to be met.—Rozrrr Leicuton. 


LUKE XI. 33-36. 


Desrrre Wellhausen’s judgment that the connection 
is ‘ganz unklar,’ the collected lamp-sayings of this 
section may be read together in the light of the pre- 
ceding discourse upon the person of Jesus as His only 
sign. Our Lord has argued that nothing can prove 
Him except Himself. A greater than Solomon or 
Jonah ts here ; the wisdom and the moving power of 
His own life are their best evidence, and no external 
sign need be expected. Hence the line of the subse- 
quent sayings, which Luke has inserted at this point. 
Their psychological continuity is as follows :— 
.  (@) God has not made His Messiah to appear 
in any obscure or eccentric or out-of-the-way form, 
No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth it 
in a cellar, neither under the bushel, but on the 
stand, that they which enter in may see the light 
(ver. 33). Here Jesus is the lamp, set by God in the 
open sight of the world. His revelation is not esoteric 
or subtle, requiring some special sign to render it 
visible. God has acted reasonably in the mission of 
the Son. Solomon’s wisdom was not a secret ; Jonah 
preached in public. How much more this greater 
than either! The person and truth of Jesus are 
conspicuous enough for any one who has eyes to see. 
Why then do so many miss Him or misunderstand 
Him? The reason must lie not in Him, but in them- 
selves, in their prejudices and moral obliquities of 
vision. Consequently (b) the metaphor of the lamp 
is now shifted from Jesus to human nature, as B, 
Weiss points out in his recent volume on Die Quellen 
des Lukasevangeliums (1907, pp. 76 £). The sole 
explanation of this untoward blindness in men to the 
clear revelation of Jesus must be sought in some in- 
ward twist or defect in those who enter in ; if they 
do not see the light, it is not because the light is con- 
cealed but because the normal organ of knowledge 
and spiritual perception must have become deranged. 


The lamp of thy body is thine eye ; 
When thine eye is single (dm)ois, sound, unimpaired), 
Thy whole body is also full of light ; 
But when it is evil, 
Thy body also is full of darkness, 
Look, therefore, whether the light that is in thee (¢.¢., the 
soul, as the eye of life) be not darkness, 


Instead of looking around for signs or external proofs 
in order to understand the mystery of. Jesus, the 
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crowd are bidden look within, and the admonition is 
clinched with the final word (ver. 36): tf therefore 
thy whole body be full of light, having no 
dark, it shall be wholly full of light, as when 
lamp with its bright shining doth give thee light. 
God’s light is clear enough, But what about your 
light >—Jamus Morrarr. ; 


Rererences.—XI. 33-36.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxy. 
No. 2109. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 277; sbid. (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 284, , 


‘When thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full of light.’ 
—LUKE XI. 34. 

“THE secret of Woolman’s purity of style,’ said Dr. 

Channing once of the well-known Quaker’s Journal, 

‘is that his eye was single, and that conscience dic- 

tated his words.’ 


Rererences.—XI, 34.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 
304; «bid. vol. ii, p. 843. XI. 35.—J. Budgen, Parochial 


Sermons, vol. ii. p. 119. 


THE BLIND SPOT 
‘Having no part dark,’—Luxg xr. 36, 


Havine the whole being illuminated—walking in the 
fullness of the light—this is the special point of the 


text. Many are wholly blind concerning spiritual 
realities, and many believers see only imperfectly, 
intermittently, partially. Of these latter we now 
propose to speak. 

I. The fact of this partial appreciation of Divine 
truth. Christian people, who in the main are very 
good and wise, sometimes startle us by their partial 
and inadequate realisation of the knowledge of Christ. 
(1) We see this limitation of view in the system of 
doctrine held by various believers. Take the Calvinist 
view of the Divine government. Take the Catholic 
view of the Divine grace. Take the Puritan view of 
the Divine service. (2) We see this limitation of 
view in the conception of duty formed by various 
believers. It is sometimes found that an artist has 
an excellent eye for form and outline, whilst he is, 
if not wholly colour-blind, seriously wanting in the 
sense of colour. And just so in moral life. Goethe 
said: ‘Ifa great man has a dark place in his mind, 
it is very dark’. We may change a word here, and 
say: ifa good man has a dark place in his mind, it is 
apt to be very dark. 

II. The causes of this partial illumination. (1) 
It may be done by pride. We need to beware of 
ecclesiastical bigotry, of theological prejudice, of 
intellectual prepossession and conceit. (2) It may 
be done by insincerity. (8) It may be done by dis- 
obedience. ‘To see clearly we must wish to see clearly, 
Amiel says: ‘The number of beings who wish to see 
truly is extraordinarily small’. 

III. The evil significance of this defective enlighten. 
ment. (1) It destroys peace. We sometimes say, 
“What the eye does not see, the heart does not 
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grieve, but that is not true here—ignorance, error, 
and the faults which spring therefrom mean restless- 
ness, discontent and sorrow. (2) It maims character. 
(3) It implies peril. 

It is our privilege to walk in the full light to have 
our whole soul instructed and luminous. (1) ‘Take 
heed’ to God’s word. To see clearly we must test 
and strengthen our vision by revelation. (2) ‘Take 
heed ’ to your spirit and life. To see truly we must 
keep our soul in health. The lustre of the eye is 
dependent upon the purity of the heart; true seeing 
is the reward of true living —W. L. Warxinson, The 
Blind Spot, p. 3. 

Rererences.—xXI. 38, 39.—Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
225. XI. 39-41.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 876. XI. 41. 
—J. Wakeford, Plain Sermons on Sunday Observance, p. 77. 

_ Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 219. 


‘Ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of herbs, and pass over 
judgment and the love of God.’—LUuxE x1. 42. 


Oapmary religion which is alloyed with motives of 
this world may easily be in excess, may be fanatical, 
may be interested, may be the mask of ambition, may 
be perverted in a thousand ways. But of that re- 
ligion which combines the will of God with our 
highest ideas of truth and right there can never be 
too much.—From Jowsrr’s Introduction to the 


Philebus. 


Taxe this passage from Carlyle’s essay on ‘ Charac- 
teristics’: ‘Ages of Heroism are not ages of Moral 
Philosophy ; Virtue, when it can be philosophised of, 
has become aware of itself, is sickly and beginning 
to decline. A spontaneous, habitual, all-pervading 
Spirit of Chivalrous Valour shrinks together, and perks 
itself up into shrivelled Points of Honour ; humane 
courtesy and Nobleness of Mind dwindle into punc- 
tilious Politeness, avoiding meats, paying tithe of 
mint and anise, neglecting the weightier matters 
of the law.’ 


Frovpr, writing of the Tractarian Movement at 
Oxford, declares that ‘famous as the Tractarian 
leaders were to become, their names are not con- 
nected with a single effort to improve the teaching of 
Oxford or to mend its manners. Behind the larger 
conflict which they raised, that duty was left un- 
touched for many years; it was taken up ultimately 
by the despised Liberals, who have not done it well, 
but have at least accomplished something, and have 
now the credit which was left imprudently within 
their reach.’ 


Mr. Laurence Oxirnant describes the Metawalies in 
Syria as the strictest and most notorious tribe in the 
country, so scrupulous that they will neither touch, 
nor, if possible, eat with any Christian, and so par- 
ticular about rites and ceremonies that they carefully 
avoid defilement at the hands of unbelievers. Yet, 
‘they are among the dirtiest and most squalid of 
religious sects in the East, and that is saying a good 
deal. And everywhere they possess a most unenviable 
character as thieves and robbers’. 


ST. LUKE XI, XII 








ver, 1 





‘Ye... pass over judgment (or justice).’—Luxe x1. 42. 
In an article on ‘The Fall of the Roman Empire and 
its Lessons for us’ (Contemporary Review, January 
1898, p. '70), Dr. Hodgkin observes: ‘We are not 
easily understood nor easily loved. We do not, like 
the Roman, the Frenchman, and the Russian, fascinate 
the peoples of lesser civilisation with whom we are 
brought into contact. We are selfish, as I fear most 
nations are selfish, and our neighbours, not always 
justly, think us to be grasping. But deep down in the 
national heart there is, I think, an instinctive love of 
fair play, which is capable at times of rising into an 
enthusiastic love of righteousness.’ 

Rererences.—XI. 42.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 
$23. XI. 44.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 191. 
‘Woe unto you! for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, 

and your fathers killed them.’—LUKE XI. 47. 

‘Man,’ says Huxley in his essay on Agnosticism, ‘ makes 

a point of killing and otherwise persecuting all those 

who first try to get him to move on; and when he 

has moved a step farther, foolishly confers post-mortem 
deification on his victims. He exactly repeats the 
process with all who want to move a step yet farther.’ 

Rererences.—XI. 51.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
27; ibid. vol. iii. p. 397. XI. 52.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. 
ii. p. 257. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1x. p. 
113. W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 1. Ha- 
positor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 32; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 278. a 
‘ Meanwhile, when the crowd was gathering in its thousands, 

insomuch that they trod one upon another, He began to 
say to His disciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. 

‘Nothing is covered up that shall not be revealed, or hidden 
that shall not be known. 

‘ Wherefore, whatsoever ye have spoken in the darkness shall 
be heard in the light; and what ye have whispered in the 
inner chambers shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.’— 
LuKE xil. 1 f. 

Tx words follow an account of the Pharisees’ at- 

tempt to ensnare Jesus, and Weiss’s contention is that 

Jesus warns His disciples, not against the ‘simulatio’ 

of the Pharisees, who ‘cloaked their real disposition 

under the appearance of extreme piety, but simply 

against “dissimulatio ” in the sense of Galatians u. 13, 

i.e. the temper which would hide its true convictions 

owing to the fear of man’, The man who practises 

imdxpiots of any kind plays a part. He is insincere. 

But his motives may vary. The real self which is 

kept in the background may be worse or better than 

the open actions and words in which the man seeks 
to come before the public. In one case, baroxpiows 
may be ‘the compliment paid by vice to goodness’ ; 
the man may pretend to possess beliefs higher than his 
real ones. In another case, it may be toll paid need- 
lessly and hurtfully by goodness to expediency and 
false prudence. ‘The latter case, Weiss holds, was in 
the mind of Jesus when he uttered this warning.— 

James Morratt. 

Rererences.—XII. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 
237. D. Fraser, Metaphors wn the Gospels, p. 135. epost 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 190. XII. 2.—Ibid. (6th Series), vel. 
ii, p. 881. XII. 2-12.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 344. 
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‘Whatsoever ye shall have spoken in darkness shall be heard 
in the light ; and that which ye have spoken in the ear in 
closets shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.—Luxs 
XL 3. 

Ir is constantly whispered that it would be dangerous 

to divulge certain truths to the masses... If a 

thing is true, let us all believe it, rich and poor, men, 

women, and children. If @ thing is untrue, let us all 
disbelieve it, rich and poor, men, women, and children. 

Truth is a thing to be shouted from the housetops, not 

to be whispered over rose-water after dinner when the 

ladies are gone away.—Pzor. W. K. Cumrorp. 


Rarsaences.—XII. 4,5.—J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 147. XII. 5.—Hzpositer (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
208 ; tbid. vol. ili. p. 283. XII. 6.—C. Bosanquet, Blossoms 
from the King’s Garden, p. 155. 


CHRIST’S VIEW OF THE MODERN WORLD 


* Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings ? and not one of 
them is forgotten in the sight of God. But, the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Fear not, ye are of more 

e than many sparrows,’—LUxE xl. 6, 7. 
Tuart is a simple saying, and yet how deep! Could 
any illustration be more homely, or humdrum, more 
inadequate, or commonplace? And yet Jesus Christ 
takes it for the purpose of expressing His conception 
of the substance and soul of our human life—what its 
contents are; what is the infinite care that is over it 
and through it, over the whole of it, and through the 
whole of it, even to its minutest details! And then 

He shows, by the turn He gives it, to what mighty 

courage and patient devotion men may be inspired 

who accept His view of life. 

I. What, then, is His interpretation of this complex 
and bewildering thing we call the world? It is, in 
brief, that human life is not a weltering chaos but a 
well-ordered family in a graciously ruled world. This 
Universe is a Home. God is Father and Mother. 
We are the children of His family. 

II. What, then, is it makes the Home? There are 
four responses that we can give to that inquiry. (1) 
First of all, the vital factor of the home is the parental. 
Jesus claims the home as the true type of our human 
life, and He gives new meaning to the word ‘God’ 
when He represents Him as Father and Mother of 
this Home. It is the glory of our Christianity that 
it has given us a new conception of the word ‘Father,’ 
and that it has authentically applied it to God. (2) 
What makes the Home? Lift the shutter and look 
through the window at the family, and you recognise 
at once that the spirit of the home is love, self- 
sacrifice, devotion on the part of mother and father 
to the care and welfare, the discipline and up-bringing 
of the children. The spirit that rules the life of man 
is the spirit of self-sacrifice ; a Divine sacrifice for our 
redemption. (%) What makes the Home? Look 
into it again, and you see that the methods of the 
home contemplate and provide for the development 
of freedom. As of the home, s0 of all our life. He 
does not put us here as machines wound up to go in 
# certain prescribed way: He offers us the sovereignty 
of ourselves, and He Himself undertakes the task of 
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training us in the use of such sovereignty; that is the 
meaning of temptation and difficulty, of desire and 
aspiration. Hegel says: ‘The history of the world 
is the gradual development of human free-will’. Slowly 
but surely God is educating His children in the right 
use of their divinest prerogative, their power of per- 
sonal choice. (4) What makes the Home? My last 
answer to this question is, Service makes the home. 
We are made for service; and Jesus assures us that 
the quality of our service and the amount of it both 
depend upon the view which we take of our life— 
J. Currorp, The Secret of Jesus, p. 35. 


4\The very hairs of your head are all numbered.’—Luxe x11. 6, 7. 


Warne this poor little heart was being bruised with a 
weight tooheavy forit, Nature was holding on her calm, 
inexorable way, in unmoved and terrible beauty. The 
stars were rushing in their eternal courses ; the tides 
swelled to the level of the last expectant weed ; the 
sun was making brilliant day to busy nations on the 
other side of the swift earth. The stream of human 
thought and deed was hurrying and broadening on- 
ward. The astronomer was at his telescope; the 
great ships were labouring over the waves; the toil- 
Ing eagerness of commerce, the fierce spirit of revolu- 
tion, were only ebbing in brief rest; and sleepless 
statesmen were dreading the possible crisis of the 
morrow. What were our little Tina and her trouble 
in this mighty torrent, rushing from one awful un- 
known to another? Lighter than the smallest centre 
of quivering life in the water-drop, hidden and un- 
cared for as the pulse of anguish in the breast of the 
tiniest bird that has fluttered down to its nest, with 
the long-sought food, and has found the nest torn 
and empty.—Gxorcr Euior, in Mr. Giljil’s Love- 
Story. 


* Whosoever shall confess Me before men, him shall the Son of 
man also confess before the angels of God.’—Luxg x1. 8 


CroucH’s lines, entitled A Protest, describe such a 
confession of faith upon the part of a woman :— 


In act to speak she rose, but with the sense 

Of all the eyes of that mixed company 

Now suddenly turned upon her, some with age 

Hardened and dulled, some cold and critical, . . . 
The mantling blood to her cheek 

Rushed = and overflushed itself, blank night her soul 

Made dark, and in her all her purpose swooned. 

She stood as if for sinking. Yet anon, 

With recollections clear, august, sublime, 

Of God’s great truth, and right immutable, 

Which, as obedient vassals, to her mind 

Came summoned of her will, in self-negation 

Quelling her troublous earthly consciousness, 

She queened it o’er her weakness, At the fp 

Back rolled the ruddy tide, and leaves her cheek 

Paler than erst, and yet not ebbs so far 

But that one pulse of one indignant thought 

Might hurry it hither in flood. So as she stood 

She spoke. God in her spoke and made her heard. 


Aut varieties of formalism have one quality im 
common, that the strength they give to religion is 
not vital, it is only social and external. They have 
a weakening effect upon faith, even in the faithful, 


Ver. 18. 
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Formalism lowers the temperature, not on one side 
only, but all round it, like an iceberg floating in the 
sea. Its disapproval of dissent is accompanied by a 
chilling want of sympathy with religious earnestness 
and zeal. Périslians is to faith what etiquette is to 
affection ; it is merely taste, and it is quite as much 
a violation of taste to have the motives of a really 
abil pious Christian, and avow them (in religious 
anguage, ‘to confess Christ before men’), as it is to 

abstain from custom ceremonies. In short, for- 
malism is the world with its usages, substituting it- 
self for Jesus and His teaching; it is ‘good form’ set 
up in the place of enthusiastic loyalty and uncalculat- 
ing self-devotion—P. G. Hamerton, French and 
English, p. 177. 

Rererences.—XII. 8.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons im Out- 
line, p. 174. XII. 8, 9.—J. M. Whiton, Summer Sermons, p. 
161. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 37 
XII. 10.—E«xpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 26. 


HIS BROTHER’S INHERITANCE 


‘Master, speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance 
with me.’—LUuKE x1. 13. 

I. Herx is an instance of man’s strange tendency to 
avoid personal application of Christ’s teaching to them- 
selves. It is his brother that he thinks about, not him- 
self at all. The last thing a man thinks of is applying 
religious truth to himself. The same thing is true 
about all moral truth, about all maxims which have a 
bearing on life and conduct. The Gospel message is 
essentially Individual. 

II. Here is an instance of the operation of worldly 
cares in shutting out the Gospel. This man listens 
to Christ, and keeps on thinking his own thoughts all 
the time—about the estate. Men are so absorbed 
in their worldly affairs that they pay no heed to the 
Divine message. While giving all honour to worldly 
occupation, it is not to be forgotten that (1) it tends 
to become absorbing and engrossing. (2) It blinds to 
all high and true thought. (3) It specially blinds to 
Christ’s message. 

III. Here is also an instance of a very common mis- 
take as to what Christ has come to do. He thinks 
of Him as a Rabbi, and wants Him to speak to his 
brother and get him to do justly. He looks upon 
Christ as a moral teacher who restrains by His word 
social abuses. You find this view in many different 
forms. (1) That is often the politician’s view of 
Christianity. (2) That is the sentimental novelist’s 
view of Christianity. (3) That is the view held by all 
people who have not learned their own sin. 

Now look at Christ’s answer. ‘ Beware of covetous- 
ness.’ Christ’s first work is to the individual, then 
to society. He is Redeemer before moral Teacher. 
The hope of the world is in the Cross of Christ.—A. 
Mactaren. 

Rerzrences.—XII, 13-15.—E. Bersier, Sermons in Paris, p. 
107. XII. 13-23.—T. Heath, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 
277. <A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, 
p. 337. 
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‘And He said, Man, who made Me a judge or a divider over 
you P—LUuKE x11. 14. 
Now for jurisdiction, this dear saint of the prelates, it 
will be best to consider, first, what it is: that sovereign 
Lord, who in the discharge of His holy anointment 
from God the Father, which made Him supreme bishop 
of our souls, was so humble as to say, ‘ Who made Me 
a& judge or a divider over ye?’ hath taught us that a 
churchman’s jurisdiction is no more but to watch over 
his flock in season and out of season, to deal by sweet 
and efficacious instruction, gentle admonitions, and 
sometimes rounder reproofs; against negligence or 
obstinacy will be required a rousing volley of pastoral 
threatenings. .. . In some, his jurisdiction is to see 
the thriving and prospering of that which he hath 
lanted.’ So Milton, in his animadversion in the 
emonstrant’s Defence, concluding with the defini- 
tion: ‘True evangelical jurisdiction is no more than 
for a minister to see to the thriving and prospering of 
that which he hath planted ’. 


Rersrznca.—XII, 14—A. Shepherd, The Gospel and Social 
Questions, p. 3. 


SELF-CENTRED OR CHRIST-CENTRED? 


‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’—LukE xu. 15. 

I. How came our Lord to use these Words ?—They 
were spoken in answer te a man inthe street. There 
had been an interruption by one of the crowd, who 
called out, ‘Master, speak to my brother that he 
divide the inheritance with me’. But our Lord 
refused to interfere in this domestic quarrel. Is it 
not strange that He should refuse to help a troubled 
soul like this one? I think I may say that our Lord’s 
reason was the same reason that He does not interfere 
in our own daily affairs. We read of disasters by land 
and sea, earthquakes in far-off lands, the poor out of 
work, the children’s cry for bread, and though we 
may not give utterance with our lips, yet in our hearts 
we wish that the Lord would come and put all things 
right. But He does not come. Instead, the voice 
from heaven says, ‘In your patience, possess ye your 
souls—My time is not yet come’. 

Il. Whilst our Lord Refused to be a Judge and a 
Divider He did not Refuse His Help Altogether.— 
He related a parable. And this is the picture that 
He painted. The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully, and because of this prosper- 
ity there followed perplexity, as he said, ‘ What shall 
Ido? Ihave no place to bestow all my fruits and 
my goods.’ How easy it would have been for him to 
have said, ‘I will give some of them to my brethren 
who have not any’. But what do we read that he 
said? ‘This will I do: I will pull down my barns, 
and build greater, and there will I bestow all my fruits 
and my goods, and I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years ; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’ Prosperity and per- 
plexity. Selfishness and short-sightedness. ‘These 
characteristics are painted very vividly by our Lord in 
this picture. If there is one thing in this world more 


Ver. 13. 


despicable than another it is selfishness. Mark the 
selfishness in the remarks of this man in which the 
pronoun ‘I’ seems to predominate. J will pull down; 
this will J do; I will restore; Z will build. Is there 
anything more despicable in the sight of God than a 
self-centred soul ? 

Ill. Self-Centred or Christ-Centred ?—You may 
ask what do I mean by a self-centred soul? One 
whose thoughts and actions are centred entirely upon 
himself. He will rise in the morning, and his first 
thoughts are, ‘What shall I put on? What am I 
going to have to eat? What am I likely to get in 
the way of work or play?’ And his whole day is 
spent in ‘getting’ for himself. But his soul is lost in 
misery. And what of the happy man who possesses a 
Christ-centred soul? He wakes in the morning, and 
before he leaves his bed his thoughts go up to God on 
high, and he thinks of Christ who died for him. In 
pasate to our holiness is our happiness. ‘A man’s 
ife consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’ ‘ This is life eternal, that they 
may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
Whom He hath sent.’ This alone will suffice on that 
day when He returns. 


‘Take heed, and beware of covetousness.’—Luxe xi. 15. 
WE rarely find Christ meddling with any of these 
plump commands, but it was to open them out, and 
lift his hearers from the letter to the Spirit. . . . And 
thus you find Christ giving various counsels to varying 
people, and often jealously careful to avoid definite 
precept. Is He asked, for example, to divide a heri- 
tage? He refuses: and the best advice that He will 
offer is but a paraphrase of that tenth commandment 
which figures so strongly among the rest. Take heed, 
and beware of covetousness.—R. L. Srevenson. 


Rererences.—XII. 15.—W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of 


our Day, p. 96. F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii, 
p. 94. J. Eames, Sermons to Boys and Girls, p. 95. H.M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 121. W. R. 
Inge, All Saint's Sermons, 1905-7, p. 69. W. P. Balfern, 
Lessons from Jesus, p. 253. XII. 15-21.—C, Perren, Outline 
Sermons, p. 248. J, M. Whiton, Summer Sermons, p. 89. 


RICH AND YET POOR 
‘ The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully.’"— 
LUKE xi. 16, 
Way is this man called a ‘fool’? The epithet is a 
strong one. It is one the use of which Christ dis- 
couraged. It falls hot from the lips of Christ Him- 
self. What is there in the conduct of this man to 
justify the use of such an opprobrious term ? 

I. (1) This man is evidently what is known as a 
“successful man’; but surely it does not follow that 
his folly lay in his success ? Presumably it is all due 
to his own forethought, diligence, and the prolific 
generosity of ‘mother earth’. There is nothing un- 
worthy in any success that is well and wisely gained. 
(2) Nor can we detect anything like folly, but some- 
thing very like common sense and prudence, in the 
man’s question, ‘What shall I do with my goods’? 
(3) Nor do we perceive any particular folly in what 
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he determined to do—‘I will 
and build greater’. . 

II. There is one thing that is very noticeable in 
this man’s mind and speech, and that is the utter 
absence of any idea of, or reference to, God. There 
is a popular saying, if it may be used here without 
vulgarity, ‘He reckoned without his host’. 
picture is a common one. It is the picture of a man 
whom prosperity has made Godless. There are two 
things a man may never forget ; at least, if he do, 
God will not be slow in reminding him of them—the 
one is, that what he calls his own is not his, it has 
been lent him by God; and the other is, that what 
has been lent him by God is intended to be used for 
God. 

If]. This man has literally no sense of responsibility. 

IV. But let no one go away, saying, ‘There is 
nothing here for me. I am none of your prosperous 
men, I have neither money nor goods laid up for 
“many years!”’ Hear me—Thou hast not this— 
Thou has not that—Thou hast a soul ! and the night 
is upon us, and it might be required of thee—and 
then ?—J. Tuew, Broken Ideals, p. 165. 


‘I will pull down my barns, and build greater.’—LukeE xu. 18, 


Want is a growing giant, whom the Coat of Haye 
was never large enough to cover.—EMERSsON. 

Rersrences.—XII. 18,—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
186. XII. 19.—T. Arnold, Christian Life, Its Hopes, p. 76. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p- 192. XII. 19, 20.—W. H. 
Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 50. 


OUR LORD’S FOOL 


‘But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee: then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ? ’—Luxz xm. 20, 

Tue word for ‘fool’ here is the same which St Paul 

employs in his argument about the Resurrection. 

It signifies one who does not perceive what is i 


pull down my barns, 


in 
before his eyes. He stands in the midst of life like 
a senseless statue. And when Jesus terms the man 
in His parable a ‘ fool,’ He means that he is one who 
misses the proper significance of life and has no per- 
ception of its real values. He does not see the true 
issues. He is blind, unperceiving. 

Now look at the man and observe 
this characterisation of him. 

I. And, first of all, you will notice that he was not 
in any sense a bad man. ‘There was no wickedness, 
no depravity about him. On the contrary, he was 
a most estimable person. He was rich, but there was 
no harm in this. Of course there was none. Success 
is an excellent thing if it be rightly achieved, and it 
is the stupid or indolent man who cries out against it. 
It is, to my mind, a good omen when a lad is ambiti- 
ous of getting on in the world, of fighting his life-battle 
and winning it, 

‘I think,’ said an old gentleman toward the close 
of his busy and successful career, ‘there are three 
questions which will be put to us on the Day of 
Judgment: Did you make all you could? How did 
you make it? What use did you make of it?’ And 


the justice of 


vt 


The 


Ver. 20. 


which of these questions would have convicted the 
man in the parable? He would have passed the first 
with the utmost credit. He had made all he could ; 
he had missed no chance. He was a clever farmer. 
He had skill in crops and herds and understood the 


ways of the market; and he had prospered amazingly 
in his harvesting and breeding | buying and selling. 
And it was all to his credit. 


And as for the second question: ‘How did you 


make it?’ he would have passed that too. It is not 


suggested, you observe, that he had been guilty of 
any dishonesty, any sharp practice, any unfair dealing 
in the conduct of his affairs. 

But what use had he made of it? Ah! there he 
had failed. He had a fault, and it is one to which 
the successful man is ever prone. And it was this— 
that he was so much taken up with his farm, his crops, 
his cattle, his buying and selling, that he had never 
a thought for the higher and more momentous in- 
terests of life. He neglected the supreme concerns, 
made no account of them, never took them into his 
reckoning—the supreme concerns: Death, Judgment, 
Eternity, God. 

Il. When a man sells his soul—and he never 
means to sell it—he not only pays the price but loses 
the purchase. And so it happened with the Rich 
Fool. He bartered his soul for the world; and he 

ot the world, did he not? Yes, but he had no en- 
joyment of it while he had it, and he quickly found 
that he could not keep it. 

There is a grim Italian saying that ‘our last robe 
is made without pockets’. And the supremely im- 

rtant question is what sort of things we are living 
for and setting our hearts upon—things which need 
pockets, or the things which the heart carries. It is 
well for us to pause from time to time amid our 
worldly employments and consider what the years 
have brought us and whether it be gain or loss. And 
it isso easy to determine. Perhaps they have brought 
us broader lands and fuller barns; and these are 
goodly things if only we have wisdom to use them. 
But have they brought us also more love and gentle- 
ness and patience and courage and faith and hope, 
more spiritual-mindedness, a deeper knowledge of 
God, a closer intimacy with Christ and a fuller 
sympathy with His mind and will? Whatever of 
temporal success or failure they may have brought 
us, the changeful years have brought us nothing but 
good if the world be less to us than it used to be, and 
Christ more—Davm Sarrn, Man's Need of God, p. 
125. 

‘Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee.’— 

LuKE XII. 20. 
We rode by a fine seat: the owner of which (not 
much above fourscore years old) says he desires only 
to live thirty years longer; ten to hunt, ten to 
get money (having at present but twenty thousand 
pounds a year), and ten years to repent. O that 
God may not say unto him, ‘ Thou fool, this night 
shall thy soul be required of thee’.— Westxy's 
Journal. 
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Rererences.—XII. 20.—D. Brook, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. v. p. 33. G. Campbell Morgan, tid. vol. xviii. p. 154 
H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Christ, p. 160. XIL. 
apy O. F. Macdonald, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. 
P 


‘So is he that layeth up 
towar 








treasure for himself, and is not rich 
God,.’—LUukKE XII. 21, 


Tue influence of ancient philosophies, and also that 
of Christianity (so far as it has been taken seriously), 
have both been hostile to money-making; but the 
influence of all visible realities is so constantly in its 
favour, that the word ‘success’ in the middle classes 
both of France and England means money and nothing 
else. The phrases, ‘Jl a réussi; il est arrivé, and 
the expressions, ‘ He has done well; He has risen in 
the world,’ do not mean that one has attained any 
ideal excellence, but simply that he has betted money ; 
and in certain classes a man is considered a poor 
creature if he has not realised a fortune—P. G. 
Hamenron, French and English, p. 377. 


Ir thou turnest in towards thyself to live to thyself, 
to be happy in the workings of thine own will, to be 
rich in the sharpness and acuteness of thy own reason, 
thou choosest to be a weed, and canst only have such 
a life, spirit, and blessing from God, as a thistle has 
from the sun. —WiiuaM Law. 


Rererences.—XII. 22-31.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 342. XII. 24.—J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 213. 


HOW THE LILIES GROW 
‘ Consider the lilies how they grow.’—LUKE x1. 27. 


Tury grow :— 

I. Slowly. So slowly that increase is only notice- 
able at considerable intervals. It is Nature’s usual 
method. In the stalactite caves of Cheddar though 
the pendants and pillars are evidently in constant 
process of formation, there has been no appreciable 
lengthening or heightening for half a century. And 
as it is in the realm of the natural, so it is in 
the realm of the spiritual, ¢g. in our personal 
religious experience. So also in the work of the 
Church. 

II. Mysteriously. ‘How they grow.’ But who 
knows how? So in all spiritual experiences and work. 
We must leave room for the mysterious and inscrut- 
able. 

III. Undercertain conditions. Absence of sunlight 
and moisture, poverty of soil, or lack of gentle 
breezes, will cause the flower to droop and die. So 
in all spiritual matters ; growth is conditional Let 
the conditions be oil and strength with beauty 
of Christian character are secured. Under some con- 
ditions spiritual vigour is almost impossible. The 
Cashmir proverb says, ‘A fat man has no religion ’. 
In that quaint fashion we have but a version of ‘ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of »__H. Winpross, The Preachers’ 
Magazine, vol. vu. p. 323. 
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2 i i : they toil not, th in 
mere: ea geri can exp eoe Solstice inal ign Biocy 
was not arrayed like one of these.’—Luxs x11. 27. 
Tuerz are times when I cannot rest in the ethical, 
when I cannot find any satisfaction in historical facts, 
The very evangel satisfies me not. I cannot read my 
Bible, and I cannot pray. But I go out into m 
garden to consider the ilies how they grow. M. 
Mepiuvare, they seem to preach; carking care, away ! 
—Dsz. Jonw Duncan. 
Tue highest voice ever heard on this earth said 
withal, ‘Consider the lilies of the field: they toil 
not, neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these’, A glance, 
that, into the deepest deep of Beauty. ‘The lilies of 
the field ’"—dressed finer than earthly princes, spring- 
ing up there in the humble furrow-field; a beautiful 
eye looking out on you from the great inner sea of 
Beauty! How call the rude earth make these, if 
her Essence, rugged as she looks and is, were not in- 
wardly Beauty p—Cazryie, on Heroes (Lecture 1m). 


BrsivE the moist clods the slender flags arise, filled 
with the sweetness of the earth. Out of the dark- 
ness under—that darkness which knows no day save 
when the ploughshare opens its chinks—they have 
come to light. .. . Yonder asteam-plough pants up 
the hill, groaning with its own strength, yet all that 
strength and might of wheels, and piston, and chains, 
cannot drag from the earth one single blade like these. 
Force cannot make it; it must grow—an easy word 
to speak or write, in fact full of potency. It is this 
mystery of growth and life, of beauty and sweetness 
and colour, starting out of the clods, that gives the 
corn its power over me.—Ricuarp JErrerrs, 


Tousthisisatruism. In the first century it must have 
seemed a paradox of paradoxes. . .. Almost all Christ’s 
moral might be paralleled or illustrated by 
something in Hebrew or Jewish literature. This 
praise of the beauty of flowers cannot, apparently, be 
so paralleled, And it helps Christians to approxi- 
mate to a realisation of the spiritual altitude of 
Christ’s conception of beauty and glory in the moral 
world. Of all Christ’s sayings it is the most original. 
—E. A. Axsorr, The Son of Man, pp. 714, 715, 

Rurznsxos.—XII. 23.—Eepositor (7th Series), vel. v. p. 
184. 


‘ Neither be ye of doubtfal mind.’—Luxz mu, 29. 
Wuenever I have been I have charged myself with 
contentment and triumph.— War Warrmay. 


Rersrenezs,—XII. 29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 


sellyp A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, 
p. 349. 


*Seek ye the kingdom of God ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’—Lune xu. 33. 

Srmaxine of the idealist Chinese philosopher, Wan 

Yang Ming, Dr. Nitobé, in his book on Bushido (p. 

18), observes that, ‘Making allowance for the terms 

peculiar to either teaching, the passage, Seek ye first 


the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you, conveys 
a thought which may be found on almost any page 
of Wan Yang Ming’. 
* Seek ye the kingdom of God.’—Luxz x11. 31. 

Iy you do not happen to have the means to go to 
Brazil, set out travelling to heaven. It is a longer 
journey, and you will see more by the way. Nay, I 
would say to the wealthy, travel in your own town- 
ship. Put off your fine clothes and go among the 
poor and oppressed; work at the bench with the 
carpenter’s son, and in the pit with the collier; go on 
the road with the tramp and lighten the way a little 
for his feet—and you will hear things you never 
thought to have heard. You will see things that in 
all your grand tours you could never attain to see. 
Like other problems the problem of property is best 
solved indirectly. That is, not by seeking material 
wealth directly, but by seeking that of which material 
wealth is only the symbol. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
. . - and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
Vaguely metaphysical as these words sound, yet I be- 
lieve they express a literal fact. . . . Seeking ease we 
have found disease; scrambling for wealth, our civil- 
isation has become poverty-stricken beyond all ex- 

ression ; prizing mere technical knowledge, we have 
barron the existence of wisdom; and setting up 
material property as our deity, we have dethroned the 
ruling power in our own natures. Not till this last is re- 
stored can we possibly attain to possession of the other 
things.—Canrznrzr, Hngland’s Ideal, pp. 159, 160. 


Ara certain time of life certain things cease to interest : 
but about some things when we cease to care, what 
will be the use of life, sight, hearing ?—Tuacxeray, 


Aw aim in life is the only fortune worth the ie 
and it is not to be found in foreign lands, but in 
heart itselfi—R. L. Srevenson. 


THE GIFT OF THE KINGDOM 

‘Fear not, little flock: for it is your Father’s good pleasure 

oar Wis ee aoe the aber dale Bas 

L Tax kingdom of God is the gift of God. 

Il, The gift of the kingdom includes all other gifts, 
The greater includes the less. 

Ill, So the children of the kingdom ought to be 
brave and glad. (1) Keep the kingdom before you, 
Look far enough forward and you will not be afraid. 
(2) Interpret all life by it—A. MactazEn. 

Rarramvees.—XII. 32.—W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 173. H. 
Woodcock, Sermen Outlines (1st Series), p. 39. T. H. Barlow, 
Christian World P.ilpit, vel. li. p. 392. Expositor (6th Series), 
vel. vii. p. 68; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 35. 

‘Make for yourselves a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not. For where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.’—LukE XII. 33, 34. 

We listen in church with formal assent when the love 

of money is denounced as the root of all evil. But 

we hold practically that this language has ceased to 
be applicable to the conditions of modern society. 

Energetic men are ambitious, and desire te excel. 
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The only road by which they can now rise to pre- 
eminence lies in the accumulation of riches. Success 
is measured even in literature and art by the money 
which can be made out of them,—Froupg, Short 
Studies, vol. 11. p. 152. 
Because a man has shop to mind 
In time and pars since flesh must live, 
Needs spirit lack all life behind, 
All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 
All loves except what trade can give? 


But—shop each day and all day long! 
Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong ! 
From where these sorts of treasures are, 
There should our hearts be—Christ, how far! 
—Brownine. 


*{ peciarg,’ said Wilberforce, during the anti-slavery 
crusade, ‘my greatest cause of difference with the 
democrats is their laying, and causing people to lay, 
so great a stress on the concerns of this world as to 
occupy their whole minds and hearts, and to leave a 
few scanty and lukewarm thoughts for the heavenly 
treasure.’ 


Can you have ownership of inorganic matter—of the 
mere materials of life? ... Can you say to the 
treasures in chest and closet which the moth and rust 
are duly and diligently all the while corrupting, 
Treasures, Treasures, you are all mine, mine, mine? 
Yes, you can say so; but in what sense exactly do 
you say so? It is merely in the legal! sense that you 
rub your hands as you gaze bending over them, and 
say, ‘I can prevent any one else from using you’— 
or is it in a grander sense than this? And if so, in 
what sense ?—Carrenter, England’s Ideal, pp. 144, 
145. 

Rererence.—XII. 33, 34.—D. Fraser, Metaphors wm the 
Gospels, p. 28. 
‘Let your loins be girded about, and your lights burning.’— 

LUKE XII. 35. 

Ursuta Rovers was not one of those who serve 
their Lord with dancing and a shout. Yet she 
sang to herself, very sedately, as she broke off each 
bursting pod, amid the fiercer jubilations of the 
passion-drunk blackbirds and finches :— 
Stand then with girded loins, and see your lamps be burning ; 

What though the sun lies fair upon your paths to-day, 
Who ae the evening sky? Who knows if winds be turn- 

in 
The aight comes surely, Watch and pray. 


—Maasten Maazrens, in My Lady Nobody. 
‘Let your loins be girded about,’ etc.—Luxg x1, 35-37 f£. 


Tus was the passage from which Principal Rainy 
preached his last sermon on board ship on his voyage 
to Australia. In the course of the sermon, in speaking 
of the ‘watches’ in which it is said that the Lord 
may come, he remarked it is ‘ perhaps not altogether 
fanciful ’ to divide the life of man into ‘ three watches’. 
The first is child-life, ‘ when we have not yet begun 
to awake to the seriousness of life and only see the 


bright and joyous side,’ and the third is age, ‘ when 
our experience is ripe, but when we feel the ties that 
have bound us to earth gradually but surely lessen- 
ing their hold upon us and we are forced to look on 
to the great end’. ‘But,’ the preacher continued, 
‘there is a second period of life—let us call it the 
middle watch, though it may be the last,’ and it is 
‘the time when we are in the greatest danger of for- 
getting watchfulness’, ‘When the cares of busi- 
ness, the pleasures of society, the greed of gain and 
the glamour of the world threaten most to choke 
out the good seed from our hearts, then it is we 
need to pull ourselves together, to strive to realise we 
are not living for this world alone, and to listen most 
intently, amid the confusing voices of earth, for the 
rustle of the angels’ wings.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 35.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
155. XII. 35, 36.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—St Luke, p. 358. X11. 35-37.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1643, p. 185. XII. 35-38.—R. Allen, The Words of Christ, 
p- 245. XII. 35-48.—Hzpositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 52. 
XII. 36.—J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd Series), p. 308. 
J. Kelman, Ephemera LEternitatis, p. 325. XII. 37.—C. 
Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 86. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 366. XII. 37, 38.—J. 
Moffatt, The Second Things of Life, p. 117. XII. 37, 38.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2302. XII. 37, 43, 
44.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, 
p- 373. XII. 38.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 336. 

‘ Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of man cometh at an 

hour when ye think not,’—Luke x11. 40. 
Dunne the Scripture reading with the villagers at 
the Hall in the evening, he (7.e. Joseph John Gurney, 
the great Quaker banker and philanthropist) spoke 
of the awful consequences of delaying preparation 
for a dying hour, alluding to two deaths which had 
just occurred, and ending with the words, Be ye also 
ready, for at such an hour as ye think not the Son 
of man cometh. 'The very next day he became un- 
well; all that week he failed, and—almost without 
suffering—grew feebler till Saturday evening, when 
he said to his wife, ‘I think I feel a little joyful,’ and, 
with these words, fell into the sleep from which he 
never woke here.—Quoted in Ma. Harr’s Gurneys 
of Earlham, u. pp. 220, 221. 

Rererenocrs.—XII. 40.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. 
p.1. W.H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 121. 


ST. PETER’S WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH 
‘Then Peter said unto Him, Lord, speakest Thou this parable 
unto us, or even to all? ’—LukKE xml. qr. 

I succxst for our study the character-sketch of the 
failure of the very Apostle who spoke to our Lord 
the words of our text. In it I think we shall find it 
necessary to make very little allowance for the change 
in outward circumstances before we arrive at a living, 
bright lesson for ourselves in that wonderfully human 
narrative of St. Peter—of his goodness, his weakness, 
his fall, his penitence, his forgiveness, his new start. 
For nothing will help us more to make progress im 
the future than clearly to see the reason of our fall 
in previous encounters ; then it is that holy penitence. 
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leading up to God’s forgiveness, builds the bridge 
by which men pass from sin to righteousness, And 
while we cannot, of course, say that the study of St. 
Peter's failure can exhibit to us the whole source of 
the failures of all men, seeing that the reasons of 
men’s sins are as numerous and varied as are men 
themselves, yet the story of St. Peter’s denials, if we 
read it with a little care, is beyond question very 
instructive and far-reaching, and we can, I think, see 
reflected in it the origin and the history of many at 
least of our own falls. 

I. In thinking over the little drama, for such it 
almost is, we must not dwell on the fall of St. Peter 
as if it were just the natural sequel to a mere rash 
boast—as if, I mean, St. Peter had been insincere 
from the beginning, as if from the beginning he had 
not been prepared to do or suffer for the Lord. Far 
from it: when the Lord was arrested in the garden, 
it is St. Peter who strikes a blow in His defence and 
thereby exposes himself to great danger, though the 
Lord’s last wrought miracle appears to have saved 
him from arrest; and when all the others, with the 
exception of St. John, forsook the Lord and fled, St. 
Peter more bravely follows to the high priest’s house, 
where his recent act of violence must have placed him 
in special danger in the company in which he found 
himself, Of his sincerity when he spoke and declared 
that, however unfaithful others might be, yet he 
would be true, of this we need not doubt; the bitter 
tears which he shed when it was all over tell the same 
story; it was because he really loved the Lord that 
he spoke as he did; it was because he really loved 
the Lord that he wept. ‘The mistake he made was 
that he compared himself with others, and boasted 
of his love; for however great it might be, it could 
offer no reason for the disparagement of others. And 
then he made the further mistake of under-estimating 
the difficulty of that which he had taken upon 
himself; I say under-estimating advisedly, for the 
temptation to deny the Lord was all the greater 
because it came in such a comparatively contemptible 
way. If he had imagined anything clearly, perhaps 
he had pictured to himself some such scene as that in 
which he did boldly strike to defend the Lord. The 
question of a maid-servant and the greater difficulty 
of meeting that, he had not foreseen. And let me 
call attention to the fact that, as St. John describes 
the matter, in the first and second denial St. Peter 
merely follows the lead of his questioner. ‘The 
question is so put as to show that it expected St. 
Peter to say that he was no friend of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, and St. Peter only said what he felt he was ex- 
pected to say. Ifthe first question had come in a 
less trivial way, if it had been a formal inquiry, and 
St. Peter had felt that he was on his trial, the result 
would no doubt have been different. As it was, he 
was in rather a difficult position, the company was 
dangerous; it was a mistake, so he would feel, to 
contradict any one and begin a quarrel; he simply 
wished to escape observation, perhaps, with the very 
purpose of bravely dying for the Lord when the right 
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moment should arrive when he could assist Him. 

And so with easy compliance, not thinking that there 

was yet anything to fight about, he simply assented 

to the lead of his questioner and avoided any un- 
leasantness. 

II. All this is very true to our timid, self-saving 
nature. Can we not recall occasions when, reall 
being at heart on the right side, we have allow 
ourselves to appear to be on the wrong side because 
we have thought that the occasion was not big enough 
to call for a real declaration of our principles? Some- 
thing wrong has been proposed and a young person, 
man or woman, assents, in the hope that after all it 
will not be done, and so all will end well, without 
anything disagreeable being caused by an outspoken 
protest. Something clever has been said about 
another, not by way of good-humoured character. 
study, but possessing its only point in its malicious- 
ness and sting; some risky joke has been made, and 
Christ’s timid follower has not laughed outright, for 
he could not really approve, and he was not really in 
the least amused ; but he has feebly smiled, enough, 
so he hoped, to save his conscience on the one hand, 
and not to make him singular or unpopular on the 
other. My firm conviction is that in many of the 
dangers of life the gravest harm will often have as its 
first step this easy half-pretended assent to the wrong 
spoken by others, and, on the other hand, Christ's 
faithful follower will be saved from further attack of 
wrong if from the beginning he or she meets such 
remarks with the unspoken but unmistakable dissent 
of a self-respecting silence, or with just the look that 
simply and modestly bespeaks a different standard of 
thought, the look before which a meaner nature by 
instinct is cowed. And observe, while St. Peter, in 
his timid effort to avoid anything awkward, had 
begun to slip further and further away from his high 
resolve, St. John, who kept near to the Lord, and 
made no kind of compromise, was not even assailed. 
What a contrast! What a lesson! The place of 
faithfulness—true, simple, and complete—will always 
be the place of safety; when we keep nearest to 
Christ we have least to fear. 

III. We know now that which St. Peter then did 
not know. Christ must die for Peter before Peter 
could die for Christ; such is an old comment on all 
this. But Christ did die for Peter, and in the end 
Peter was privileged to die for Christ. ‘ Verily, verily,’ 
so, soon after, the Lord said to him, ‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands and another shall gird thee 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. ‘This 
spake He signifying by what death he should glorify 
God” And some of us in a famous book, accurate 
and imaginative, have read details of the story of St. 
Peter's death for Christ. But we need not travel 
outside the limits of Holy Scripture to recognise the. 
change that came over St. Peter after Christ had 
died for him and the Holy Spirit had been sent. 
His nature was not altered ; God’s influence does not 
change men in that sense; He does not abolish and 
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annihilate the disposition with which we are born; 


_ He chastens, and ennobles, and consecrates it. In 


the Epistle to the Galatians we read that St. Peter 
still had the same tendencies as ever. But in the 
Acts of the Apostles we read of his boldness and his 
defiance of the great authorities of Jerusalem; we 
read of his public speeches for Christ’s name ; we read 
of his love for Christ made good in action; and those 
humble words of his involving no comparison of him- 
self with others, and only claiming that he had a 
personal affection for Christ, ‘Lord, Thou knowest 
all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee,’ were 
justified by his life and by his death—Brrtram 
Pottock (Bishop of N Ma The Guardian, 21st 
October, 1910. 

Rererences.—XII. 42.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
404. XII. 48.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 332. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 62. 


THE FIRE CHRIST FLUNG ON EARTH 
‘IT am come to send fire on the earth.’—LUuKE XII. 49. 


Accorpinc to a word of His own, Christ came from 
the heavenly sphere to fling fire on aarth. In langu- 
age which from any other lips would have been called 
reckless, He said this and more—that He sent not 
peace, but a sword. Into a world where already so 
many sharp swords were busy, He brought another 
keener than all the rest, that was to cut asunder the 
nearest and the dearest. Whatever may be involved 
in the symbol of fire, this, at least, is clear, it means 
assault and transformation of the existing state. So 
in the Christ’s thought His religion did not come to 
crown, with a final glory, a fair temple long in build- 
ing and needing but that to complete it. A religion 
welcomed by men as sweetly reasonable, accommodated 
to their imaginings, disturbing but little the peace of 
their conditions, is not Christianity. To Christ the 
world as it was needed transformation ; out of fervent 
heat the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
was to rise. 

I. What can be easier than to fling fire? A child 
my throw the brand and raise a conflagration that 

ill not cease till the great city lies a mass of charred 
and blackened ruins. Building is slow and difficult, 
but one needs no skill to destroy. ‘The young reformer 
is flushed with brilliant anticipations. He doubts not 
that his own ardours will spread from heart to heart 
and change the face of things. Christ was wiser. 
His were the noblest and most kindling thoughts ; 
they dropped from the height of the Divine nature, 
but they could not set the world ablaze. Though 
He came to send fire on earth, and longed to see it 
burning, He bethought Himself that first He must 
be baptised with the baptism of death, and was 
straitened till it was accomplished. 

That Christ foresaw and meant His death is the 
key to the true understanding of His life. 

IL. Christ knew what we have each to discover, 
that the world is very hard to set on fire. He under- 
rated neither the greatness nor the difficulty of the 
work He had to do. But He did not despair. It 
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was possible, but possible only in one way. He must 
die, and so kindle the fire which would never be put 
out. He knew best, we may be sure. It is not His 
example that will save men, perfect though it is. 
We have all of us had examples enough to condemn 
us, though we had never seen Him. It is not His 
counsel and wisdom that will redeem a world that 
has almost been advised into hell. It is His death 
that absolves us, renews us, brings us back to God. 
If for the hour thought retreats from the central 
theme of Scripture, it must return to what St. Paul 
deemed the very triumph and crown of the Eternal 
Reason. If the Church begins to forget the death of 
Christ, her sinking fires will remind her of her losa. 
To use the old language of the burnt offering, it is 
the fire kept burning on the altar that burns day and 
night and shall never go out. 

III. The great token and witness of Christ on earth 
is the life kindled by Him in the beginning and burn- 
ing on steadily to the end. Perhaps none of us know 
what such lives have been aud are to us; how our 
faith and hope hang on them. They always burn on 
the altar of Christ’s death, and may we not say on an 
altar of their own self-sacrifice. 

Christ came nearly two thousand years ago to set 
the world on fire—has He done it? He has kindled 
a fire; that cannot be denied. The years are years 
of the Lord. But will it go out? Many hope that 
it will. They do their best to extinguish it. First 
put it out, some of them are telling us, and you will 
see what our science and politics will do for you 
Many fear it. They give heed to despairing voices 
at home and abroad and see the fire languishing and 
dying. Butit shall never go out, It is burning and 
it will spread till the whole world is caught and 
wrapped in its flames.—W. Rosertson Nicoi, Ten 
Minute Sermons, p. 301. 

Rererences.—XII. 49.—W. L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 1. 
W.H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, p. 128. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xv. No. 854. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 381. XII. 50.—J. Keble, Sermons for 
the Holy Week, p. 24. H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Famely 
Reading, pp. 96, 102. 

‘Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth?... 
Peace on earth.’—LuxeE x11. 51, with 11. 14. 

Trux Christianity is both, and alternately a cement 

and a solvent.—VINET. 

ReFERENcES.—XII. 54.—Ezpositer (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 140. XII. 54-57.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xix. No. 11365. 
XII. 56.—J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 
235. XII. 57.—T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 77. T. 
Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 39. XIII. 1.—Expositor (Sth 
Series), vol. i. p. 96. XIIL 1-3.—J. A. Atkinson, The 
Cholera: Is tt the Visitation of God? Ne. 1. XIII. 1-5.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 408. XII. 1-9.—Hposttoy 
(4th Series), vol. vil. p. 232. 

LUKE XIm. 2, 3. 
'Tamx ye that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, nay: but except abs 


repent, ye shall all likewise perish. In one day t 
nay will command a ready assent: but the warning 
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added, and the character with which it stamps such 
events as foreshadowings of judgment, will not readily 
be entered into.—M‘Lrop CampsELL, 


THE CALL TO REPENTANCE 
(For Lent) 

‘ Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.’—Luxe xin. 3. 
I. The Voice of the Love of God.—Let us make quite 
sure that the call which comes to us now is the voice 
of the love of God, seeking to awaken those who are 
asleep in careless sin, seeking to bring back those who 
have wandered, to set free those who are tied and 
bound by the chains of evil habit. The voice of God 
is even now calling us to search and examine our hearts 
and lives only because He loves us and would lead us 
into the paths which lead to perfect peace. 

II. Its Universal Application.—If there should be 
any one who thinks that this matter has no mean- 
ing or importance for him, if there be any who 
intend to put aside all thought of Lent as regards 
their own inner life, or who are content to go on as 
they are without any prayerful self-examination, with- 
out any effort of self-discipline, I would ask them very 
seriously to take to heart what St. Paul says on this 
subject. He was no self-indulgent idler, and yet, after 
perhaps twenty years of devoted service, he says, ‘I 
keep under my body and bring it into subjection’. 
Is there any one here whose past life has been so 
wholly given to Christ that he can dare to say that 
he has risen above the need of that self-discipline which 
St. Paul found necessary for the safety of his soul ? 

Ill. The Lesson Needed.—We have in the words 
of our text a striking instance of the way in which 
our Lord answered the thoughts rather than the words 
of those around Him. He laid down for all time this 
rule, that we are not to judge of the misfortunes of 
others as to how far they may be the result of their 
own misdeeds ; we are not to claim for ourselves any 
merit or favour because we have been shielded from 
loss or suffering. 

IV. Make-believe Repentance,—Repentance had 
become too much a mere matter of words, an empty 
show for what had no real existence in the heart. 
We seem to gather this from our Lord’s own teach- 
ing with regard to the make-believe repentance of 
the Pharisee. Let us be quite sure, and especially at 
this season of Lent, that our repentance is real, that 
it is in the sight of God, and not merely a show to 
man. It will be well for us to be on our guard against 
some of the common imitations of repentance, which 
may suffice to silence a conscience which has never been 
really aroused, but which cannot bring peace toa 
troubled soul. 

(a) The first of these imitations of repentance, 
because the most common, is to be satisfied with a 
sorrow for the consequences of sin and not for the sin 
itself. 

(b) Another danger is that we should be satisfied 
with a general confession of our evil deeds, merely 
pate the words that we are miserable sinners. 
That is good but it is not enough. 
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(c) And one more caution, let us be very careful 
to take God’s standard and not the world’s. How 
many silence their conscience by saying they are no 
worse than their neighbours! How can such an ex- 
cuse stand before the great white throne? In their 
early years young people will not think ; in the busy, 
active prime of life they do not think ; when the heart 
becomes hard and worldly they cannot think; and 
then perhaps, when the realities of death and eternity 
are close at hand, they dave not think. Surely then 
it is well for us to have a special time appointed when 
we may force ourselves to think of sin and death and 
judgment. 

Rererences.—XIII. 3.—E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 90. 
XIII. 3-5.—J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 
431, 

‘ Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and 
slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem P ’—LukeE xull. 4. 

‘WE cannot tell what is a judgment of God ; ’tis pre- 

sumption to take upon us to know. Commonly,’ adds 

Selden, ‘we say a judgment falls upon a man for some- 

thing in him we cannot abide.’ 


Appison moralises on this in the Spectator for 13th 
September, 1712. ‘One would think,’ he observes. 
‘that several of our own historians, in particular, had 
many revelations of this kind made to them. Our 
own English monks seldom let any of their kings de- 
part in peace, who had endeavoured to diminish the 
power or wealth of which the ecclesiastics were in 
those times possessed. William the Conqueror’s race 
generally found their judgments in the New Forest, 
where their father had pulled down churches and mon- 
asteries.’ As the essayist observes, in conclusion, the 
presumptuousness of such a temper is evident from 
two considerations—‘ First, that, generally speaking, 
there is no calamity or affliction, which is supposed to 
have happened as a judgment to a vicious man, which 
does not sometimes happen to men of approved reli- 
gion and virtue’. And secondly, ‘It is impossible for 
us to know what are calamities, and what are blessings’. 


THE common, trashy mind of our generation is still 
aghast, like the Jews of old, at any word of an unsuc- 
cessful virtue. Job has been written and read; the 
tower of Siloam fell nineteen hundred years ago; yet 
we have still to desire a little Christianity, or, failing 
that, a little even of that rude old Norse nobility of 
soul, which saw virtue and vice alike go unrewarded, 
and was yet not shaken in its faith—R. L. STEVENson, 
Preface to Men and Books. 

Rererences.—XIII. 4.—EHapositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
330. XIII. 6-9.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 
324. H. Howard, The Raiment of the Soul, p. 30. Eaposttor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. pp. 220-366. 


THE BARREN FIG TREE 


‘Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig 
tree and find none: cut it down; why cumbereth # the 
ground.’—LukE xIll. 7. 

Tus parable, one of the shortest, is yet one of the 

fullest of Divine teaching. It was spoken, primarily, 


Ver. 15. 


about the Jewish nation. But it refers also to the 
individual, and the teaching is also to the individual. 

We notice three things about it. 

I. God is Working out a Mighty Plan.—God’s 
plan is this. His vineyard, His Church, His King- 
dom is to extend all over the earth. His Gospel to 
be preached to every nation : ‘that every man should 
know Jesus as his Saviour’. Such is God’s plan. 
We are only units in God’s mighty plan, only fig 
trees in God’s vineyard. He has a right to expect 
something of us, and so He comes and inspects us. 

II. A Fruitless Tree.—If God finds the Christian 
not living as he should, not bearing the fruit that 
was expected of him, there can be only one result. 
That Christian must be taken up, cast out, and de- 
stroyed. There can be no room in God’s vineyard 
for the sluggard ; he must be destroyed, forgotten, 
driven away from God. Let us apply that to our- 
selves and let us keep that thought close before us. 
We are fig trees in God’s mighty vineyard. God 
has put you and me just where we are at present. 
He Bis not forgotten our whereabouts. He has 
tended us carefully, He has given us capacity of body 
and of mind. He has expended upon us all this 
loving care; and in return He makes inspection of 
our state at unexpected moments, and so finds out 
the result of this wonderful care. I tell you these 
are solemn times when God does this, when He comes 
very near to us. 

Ill. The Cause of Barrenness.—Let us take 
another glance at the fig tree of the parable. Why 
was it barren? It had received every attention, had 
been carefully nurtured, its externals were healthy, it 
made a good show. Why did it not produce fruit? 
There was no power init. It did not possess that 
life-producing sap which could percolate from the 


roots and produce the fruit. There was something 


retarding this flow of the sap which produces fruition, 

something which had caused it to dry up. Out- 

wardly, it looked well; inwardly, it was unhealthy. 

Is that what God means us—a part of His Church— 

to be, a fig tree barren of fruit? He has given us 

all those blessings, and the result is nothing, or very 
little at best. Can we say why there are so many 
weak Christians, why our lives are so barren? Yes, 
because there is no power—no power of the Holy 

Ghost. 

Rererences.—XIII. 7, 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. 
No, 650. XIII. 8.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
230. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1451. XIII. 8, 9.— 
Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 218. XIII. 9.—-Brooke 
Herford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 862. J. Stuart 
Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 197. XIII. 10-13,— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1426; vol. 1. No. 2891. 
XIII. 10-17.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 272. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p.1. XIII. 
12.—W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 103. 

* Doth not each one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox or his 
ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering.’— 
LUKE XIII. 15. 

In Sylvia’s Lovers (chap. xxx.) Mrs. Gaskell describes 

Sylvia after her marriage and change from the country 
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Ver. 28. 
life to that of a town. ‘Sitting in the dark parlour 
at the back of the shop, and doing “ white work,” was 
much more wearying to her than running out into 
the fields to bring up the cows, or spinning wool, or 
making up butter. She sometimes thought to herself 
that it was a strange kind of life where there were 
no outdoor animals to look after; the “ox and the 
ass ” had hitherto come into all her ideas of humanity ; 
and iher care and gentleness had made the dumb 
creatures round her father’s home into mute friends 
with loving eyes, looking at her as if wistful to speak 
in words the grateful regard that she could read with- 
out the poor expression of language.’ 
Rererences.—XIII. 16.—Kapositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
557. XIII. 18.—Llewelyn Davies, The Prayers of God, pp. 
41-54, XIII. 18, 19.—J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, 
p. 81. R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of Heaven, p. 52. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2110. XIII. 18-34.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2630. XIII. 19.—Ezpositor 
(4th Series), vol. ii. p. 421. XIII. 20.—A. G. Mortimer, 
The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iv. p. 249. 
XIII. 20, 21.—R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of Heaven, p. 
70. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 81. XIII. 21.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 380. XIII. 22-80.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 8. 


THE QUESTION OF FOLLY 
‘ Are there few that be saved ?’—Luxke x11. 23. 


Tus question may no doubt be asked from different 
motives. Nevertheless it is a foolish question. 
When it comes from the head it always is so; 
only when the heart lends it its tenderness and 
anxiety can it be profitably asked. And Jesus 
treats it as a foolish question; He does not respond 
to the speaker’s curiosity or speculative interest ; 
turning away from him to the others who were 
present, He says: ‘Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate; for many, I tell you, shall seek to enter in and 
shall not be able’. It is the same word, no doubt, 
which we find in a fuller form in the Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate, for wide 
is the gate and broad is the way which leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be which go in thereat; 
because strait is the gate and narrowis the way that 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it’. 

I. Question and answer alike recognise, what is 
recognised by every unsophisticated conscience, that 
there is such a thing as salvation, and that it cannot 
be taken for granted. In other words, what is put 
before us in this life is an alternative. There are 
two gates, two ways, two goals, two sides of the 
throne, two kinds of foundation for the house we 
build; and we have to make our choice between 
them. We can go in at the strait gate; or at the 
wide gate, but not at both. We can travel in the 
broad way or the narrow way, but not in both. 

II. The strait gate, as we see from the Sermon on 
the Mount, is so called in opposition to the wide 
gate, and the wide gate is not. so hard to understand. 
A wide gate is one through which you can pass easily, 
carrying what you please, and no questions asked, 
That, Jesus tells us, is the kind of gate which opens 


Ver. 24. 


‘on the way that leads to destruction. Anybody can 
go in, and take what he likes along with him. The 
wide gate is always busy; the broad way thronged 
with travellers. You can drift in with the stream, 
you can have the pleasant sense of being well sup- 
ported, you can maintain a certain self-respect by 
pointing to the large numbers of people, of all pos- 
sible capacities, tastes, and characters, who have 
taken that way. Nevertheless, it leads to destruc- 
tion. 

III. What, then, is meant by the strait gate which 
opens on the path of life? It is a gate, as the name 
suggests, which excludes much. You can carry a 
thousand things to hell which you must lay down 
before you can take the first step on the way which 
leads to heaven. In one sense it is wide enough ; it 
can admit any man; it can let the whole human 
race pass through, if they come one by one, and strip 
at the outside ; but it is not wide enough for any- 
thing else. The question has sometimes been asked, 
‘What, in one word, is the strait gate?’ and vari- 
ous answers have been given. It has been called Re- 
pentance, Faith, Christ, and what not. Even if these 
answers are in some respects true, as they are, they 
are misleading ; they divert the mind from the very 
- point which Jesus wishes to emphasise. His pur- 
pose is to make us feel that the entrance to the path 
of life is an entrance in front of which man becomes 
suddenly, profoundly, perhaps startlingly conscious, 
that if he is ever to pass through there he must leave 
much behind him. If there is one word which ex- 
presses this, it is Renunciation. 

IV. Jesus takes it for granted that every one has 
something to part with. The gate is a strait gate 
for all who go up to it. There is not a man on 
earth who can be saved as he is: he has something 
to renounce before he can enter into life. This is 
one of the indirect ways in which Jesus assumes the 
natural sinfulness of the human heart. The heart 
may have the capacity of heroism, and of making the 
great renunciation which is required; but no heart 
is spared renunciation; no man enters the kingdom 
without the sense of sacrifice and constraint. And 
it is because the renunciation is painful and requires 
a great effort that Jesus says with such solemnity 
and urgency : ‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate ; 
for many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in and 
shall not be able’.—J ames Denney, Gospel Questions 
and Answers, p. 120. 


Rererences.—XIII. 23.—A Scotch Preacher, The Strat 
Gate, p. 27. XIII. 23, 24.—J. T.;Bramston, Fratribus, p. 72. 
S. Bentley, Parish Sermons, p. 85. G, W. Brameld, Practical 
Sermons, p. 236. 


THE NARROW DOOR 
‘ Strive to enter in by the narrow door.’—LUKE XII. 24. 


Wuar are the things against which men have to 
strive to enter into God’s kingdom ? 

I. That against which most people have to strive, 
if they would enter into life, is the pride of their own 
neart. ‘Chere is no hindrance standing between more 
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people and God than that of pride, and there is no 
sin which people are more anxious for others to 
think them guiltless of than pride. Therein lies its 
subtlety. How is pride manifested ? Pride mani- 
fests itself in a refusal, first, to pel ji the Divine 
estimate of the heart’s condition; and secondly, and 
consequently, pride manifests itself in a refusal to 
obey the first Divine injunction‘ Repent " 

IL. There are those who will have to strive against 
false confidences. ‘There are those who are trusting 
in their observance of law; those who are trusting in 
the fact that they have never openly broken the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue. ‘There are those who 
are putting confidence in a profession of Christianity, 
putting confidence, moreover, in Christian service. 

IIL Many are being kept out of the kingdom by 
some false conception of God; who are being kept 
out of the kingdom by some doctrinal difficulty. 
To speak of the knowledge of God and of the counsel 
of God as a reason for your indifference and your 
continuing in sin, is to attempt to grasp within the 
compass of your finite mind infinite things which 
cannot be, andjis to disregard and disobey the tender, 
compassionate voice of the Omnipotent One who 
calls you to personal, individual, immediate responsi- 
bility, and says to you—‘ Your business is to strive 
to enter in’. 

IV. Some one else is not a Christian because they 
believe that if a man does his best God is so good 
that He will save him. That is not true. And why 
not? Because a man is best when he is worthless. 
Because man’s best in the sight of heaven is un- 
holy. 

V. Many are not Christians because they are 
afraid of the strife. People have said to me: ‘I 
would like to be a Christian, but I could not keep 
it’. Their idea of Christianity is that they make 
a start, and then have to keep it. Once you have 
made a start you do not keep Christianity, Christian- 
ity keeps you. Strive to pass the narrow door, and 
beyond the place where it swings upon its portal, find 
the breadth and the magnificence, the sweetness and 
the light of God’s kingship and comradeshi with 
Christ —G. Camesert Morcan, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. txt. p. 241. 


STRIVE TO ENTER IN 
LUKE XIII. 24. 


I. Vacranr desires are not enough without a settled 
earnest purpose. Be in earnest. 

II. Desires to be in the kingdom are not enough, 
unless you seek the right way. Be in earnest in 
the right direction. Christ is the Door. To enter 
in we need (1) Humiliation. (2) Repentance. (3) 
Faith. 

III. Future seekings all vain. This is the time.— 
A. MaciarEn. 

ReErerENors.—XIII. 24.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 
150. G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 65. J. Keble, Sermons 
for Sundays after Trinity, pt. i. p. 128. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. viii. No. 475. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 191. 
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* And he shall answer and say to you, I know you not whence 
ye are ’—LUKE xill. 25. 
Tuenrx is no scarcity of faith now, such as it is; for 
ye shall not now light upon the man who will not say, 
e hath faith in Christ. But, alas! dreams make no 
man’s rights. . . . I verily think that the world hath 
too soft an opinion of the gate to heaven, and that 
many shall get a blind and sad beguile for heaven. 
_ For there is more ado than a cold and frozen ‘Lord, 
Lord’. It must be a way narrower and straighter 
than we conceive. It were good to take a more 
judicious view of Christianity. For I have been 
doubting if ever I knew more of Christianity than 
the letters of the name.—Samuet RutHeERForD. 
Rererences.—XIII. 25.—W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p- 
25. XIII. 26, 27.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd Series), 
155. XIII. 27.—A. R. Ashwell, God in His Work and Nature, 
p. 59. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 410. 


LUKE xill. 28, 29. 


Envy will not always prevail—envious scoundrels 
may chuckle for a time at the seemingly complete 
success of the dastardly arts to which they have 
recourse, in order to crush merit—but Providence is 
not asleep. All of a sudden they see their supposed 
victim on a pinnacle far above their reach. Then 
there is weeping and gnashing of teeth with a ven- 
geance, and the long melancholy howl. Oh, there is 
nothing in this world which gives one so perfect an 
idea of retribution as the long melancholy howl of 
the disappointed envious scoundrel when he sees his 
supposed victim smiling on an altitude far above his 
reach.—From Borrow’s, Wild Wales, chap. xxxvit. 

Rererences.—XIII. 28.—Hupositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 
340. XIII. 29.—F. W. Symes, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. 
p. 511. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 140. XIII. 30.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2934. Expositor (7th Series), 
vol, vy. p. 334, XIII. 31.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 54. XIII. 31, 82.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the 
Gospels, p. 202. XIII. 32.—J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 91. 
XIII. 32, 33.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
Luke, p. 14. XIII. 33.—Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 267. C. F. Aked, tbid., vol. lix. p. 323. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 27; «bid. vol. iii. p. 133; 
wid. vol. v. p. 15; zbid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 16. XIII. 
34.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 209. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 288 ; 2bid. vol. vii. p. 133. XIII. 34.— 
A. T. Robertson, Epochs in the Life of Jesus, p. 120. 


* Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.’—Luxe x11, 35. 


Ir it is not a tragical life we live, then I know not 
what to call it. Such astory as that of Jesus Christ 
—the history of Jerusalem, say, being a part of the 
Universal History. ‘The naked, the embalmed, un- 
buried death of Jerusalem amid its desolate hills— 
think of it.—THorrav. 


Compare the apt use made of this in Tennyson’s 
Aylmer’s Field, with its closing cry :— 
As cried 

Christ ere His agony to those that swore 

Not by the temple but the gold, and made 

Their own traditions God, and slew the Lord, 

And left their memories a world’s eurse—‘ Behold, 

Your house is left unto you desolate.’ 


RereREeNnces.—XIV. 1.—W.C. Wheeler, Sermons and Ad- 
dresses (2nd Series), p. 163; Christianity in Datly Conduct, p. 
227. XIV. 1-14.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—St. Luke, p. 23. 


- THE MEN WITHOUT A SABBATH 


‘And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees 
saying, Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day? And 
they held their peace. And He took him, and healed 
him, and let him go; and answered them, saying, Which 
of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit and will 
not yoda: eel pull him out on the Sabbath day? And 
iors oon not answer Him again to these things.’—Luxz 

- 3-6. 

Tue Lord delivered His primary challenge to the 
Jews through the Sabbath Day. It was, as it were, 
His gauge of battle, His test case. For His own 
personal significance turned on His relation to this 
Sabbath Day question. Not that in this He chal- 
lenged the validity of the older Covenant. On the 
contrary, He always claimed the authority of the 
older Covenant on His own side. He appealed for 
His own justification to the principles established in 
the Law of Moses, or to the precedents recorded in 
the sacred books. He asserted that He Himself was 
giving to the Sabbath its proper legal value, and that 
the Jews, in obstructing His action, were defying their 
own law. 

The collision arose wholly on the interpretation to 
be put upon the Sabbath. And here the logic of 
Christ worked in exactly the opposite direction to 
the logic of the Pharisee. He and they, therefore, 
could never come to terms, for they drew opposite 
conclusions from the same premiss ; that premiss was 
the sanctity of the Sabbath. Both held by that. 
The Sabbath was the day consecrated to God, when 
man came before His Makes to rejoice in the work of 
His hands, as God had rejoiced in His own works in 
the day when He pronounced all very good. 

I. ‘ All was very good.’ That was the note of the 
day. God’s benediction was on everything that He 
had made. He found the peace of His repose in 
that splendid satisfaction. So it had been at the 
beginning. So it still was for those drawn within 
the covenanted relationship, for that Israel whom He 
had redeemed out of slavery, for that first-born race 
ransomed by the Passover Lamb, lifted out of Egyptian 
darkness into the light of Divine knowledge, sancti- 
fied and purified by deliverance through the waters 
of the Red Sea. All was good for those, at any 
rate, bound to Him by covenant. The eternal verdict 
stood fast. Each recurring Sabbath proclaimed it 
afresh. Israel stood in the favour of God, and could 
come up with delight, with praise and thanksgivings 
into the courts of the Lord’s house. It was the day 
of privilege and favour. And, therefore, out of it 
must be cast a!l that offends. There must be nothing 
to blur or stain the happy fellowship of man with 
his God. There must be no interruption to the har- 
monious intercourse. 

Yes; and if so, then, argued the Jews, let us clear 
away out of sight all that breaks this gracious pause, 
all that wrecks this perfect harmony. For to-day let 
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it be left alone, untouched and unregarded. Other 
days are enough to occupy ourselves with our own 
affairs and to remedy our own troubles. To-day is 
God’s only. Give it all to Him. He asks for it all. 
It is all to be filled with joy, with rest, not with care. 
Leave for at least this one day your pains behind you, 
out of sight, out of mind. And come and sing, in 
thanksgiving, unto the Lord your God. 

II. The call to cease from your own labour in order 
to rejoice in God’s work on your behalf presupposes 
that you are in a condition so to praise God, and give 
Him thanks for all that He has done for you. What 
if you are deprived of any reason for thanksgiving ? 
What if the Divine work for you and upon you has 
been wrecked, broken down, defaced? What if you 
have been flung outside the conditions which God had 
pronounced to be very good? What if those condi- 
tions are no longer at all good, and are unfit to be 
presented before the Divine review, and are unworthy 
of the Divine satisfaction, and traverse the very pur- 
pose of creation which the Sabbath celebrates ? 
What if they fail their primal meaning, and their in- 
tended glory, and are harsh, hideous, cruel, godless ? 
What is the use of talking this Sabbath-talk over 
them? What is the use of declaring that all is very 
good when it isnot good? It may be a question who 
has sinned to bring about this or that disaster, whether 
it was the man himself or his parents. Anyhow, there 
the disasters are. You cannot sing praises and thanks- 
givings, as if these outrages on all praises and thanks- 
givings did not exist. Your zeal for the honour of 
the Sabbath, and for the blessing laid on the first 
creation, ought to force you to attend to the blots 
that deface it. Far from sweeping them away out of 
sight, it ought to make it impossible for you to keep 
your eyes off them, or to forget them. 

Before you can keep your Sabbath you must get 
the poor creature out of the pit. That is the first 
necessity, and that necessity is no breach of the Sab- 
bath itself ; for the Sabbath call assumes that you are 
qualified to keep it. It assumes that all is well with 
you. It bids you recognise that God and you are at 
peace. It invites you to offer thanks for your peace 
and gladness. If things are not right, then you must 
at all costs put them straight at once, in order to 
make your Sabbath possible. Hurry off, then! If 
your ox is in the pit, that is what is violating the 
Sabbath, not the labour of pulling it out. The 
labour spent on pulling it out is labour consecrated 
to the demands of the Sabbath. You work under 
the immediate stress of the Sabbath in order to make 
its fulfilment practicable. 

Work then with all your power. Never rest until 
you have won the right to rest and to bless God that 
all is very good. And if you ought to do so for ox 
or ass, how much more so for this or that poor woman 
whom Satan has bound these twelve years? So the 
counter-logic works, the logic of the Lord’s salvation. 

IJ. For He came on earth out of this very desire, 
to renew our ancient Sabbath joy. It was for the 
sake of the Sabbath that He made His anique claim. 
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For man’s Sabbath had fallen into suspense. Its com- 
mand, indeed, stood, ‘Come before God and rejoice 
in Him who rejoices over you’. ‘Leave all your own 
works aside to do this one work of Divine ta 
ing.” ‘The call was as imperative as ever. But what 
if man himself had fallen into a pit? What if he 
was powerless to obey? Then the Sabbath itself 
cried aloud for his deliverance. ‘The Sabbath itself 
enforced the prime necessity of restoring him to him- 
self. There was only one way.of enabling the Sab- 
bath requirements to be satisfied, and that was by 
pulling man out of the pit there and then—by open- 
ing his eyes if he was blind, by healing his limbs if 
they were withered, by casting out his devils if he 
were possessed, by raising him to his feet and giving 
him power to walk and carry his bed if he was para- 
lysed. Sabbath works these! For without them no 
Sabbath could be kept. ‘If you Jews loved your 
Sabbath for its true sake, you could not help rejoicin, 
in anything that removed the obstruction that had 
its blessings. Your passion for the honour of the 
Sabbath would inevitably kindle ix you the wish to 
see its honour verified. You would clamour for its 
good name to be unsullied. You would release any- 
thing that set its full peace free. You would 
restless and miserable in your own Sabbath spirit, so 
long as you saw it blotted and spoilt for others. Oh! 
the leap of relief if some strong hand more capable 
than your own could do the work that restored to 
them their Sabbath and gave back the good peace 
that had been lost.’ 

The whole challenge of Jesus Christ lies here. 
That is why He made the Sabbath day His critical 
test. ‘You men are professing to rejoice in your 
God-given Sabbath. . But is there any one of you who 
can keep it? You claim to walk in the light of God’s 
eyes. Dare any of you face them? I am here to 
give back the Sabbath to man by making man fit for 
the Sabbath. That is why, as Lord of Man for whom 
the Sabbath was made, I am Lord also of the Sabbath, 
which is My crowning gift to that humanity which 
I have redeemed that it may enter into My rest.’— 
H. Scorr Hotiann, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Lxxvill, p. 251, 


Rererence.—XIV, 5.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 
213. : 


‘He marked how they chose out the chief seats.'—Luxg XIVv. 7. 


In his treatise on the Holy Spirit, St. Basil the Great 
inveighs against the contemporary ambition of the 
Christians around him. ‘Every one is a theologian, 
even he whose life is stained with countless pollutions, 
Self-appointed individuals with a keen appetite for 
place reject the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, and 
then divide among themselves the high offices of the 
Church. There is an indescribable pushing and elbow- 
ing for precedence, every one who is eager to make 
an appearance straining every nerve to put himself 
forward prominently.’ 


Rererences.—XIV. 7-11.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Ser- 
mons, p. 222, XIV. 8.—J. Learmount, British Congregation- 
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alist, 26th July, 1906, p. 733. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 306. XIV. 9.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching fora 
Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 141. 


‘Friend, go up higher.’—Luke xiv. ro. 


In the letter to Napier, in which he refuses to repub- 
lish his reviews, Macaulay protests : ‘I will not found 
any pretensions to the rank ofa classic on my reviews. 
I will remain, according to the excellent precept in 
the Gospels, at the lower end of the table, where Iam 
constantly accosted with, “Friend, go up higher,” and 
not push my way to the top at the risk of being com- 
velled with shame to take the lowest room. If I live 
twelve or fifteen years, I may perhaps produce some- 
thing which I may not be afraid to exhibit side by 
side with the performance of the old masters.’ 


‘Friend, go up higher.’—LUuKE XIV. Io. 


Carprnat Prrravn, in his Life of Pere Gratry, de- 
scribes his last watch by the death-bed of his friend. 
‘My dear father,’ he said, ‘it was you who called me to 
the service of God, and to you, after Him, I owe my 
vocation. Do you remember, how twenty-five years 
ago, at the Normal School, you so often repeated to me 
the words of the Saviour in the Gospel, “Amuice, 
ascende superius ?” He pressed my hand, to show me 
that he heard and understood. Then I knelt down and 
said to him, “My dear father, bless me and Charles 
also”’ [his brother Charles Perraud, another saintly 
priest who had been a pupil of Pere Gratry. The 
names of Adolphe and Charles Perraud, Henri Per- 
reyve and Eugéne Bernard, will be always associated 
in the annals of French religious history with those of 
Gratry and Lacordaire.] 

Rererences.—XIV. 10.—H. G. Daniell-Bainbridge, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 86. J. Keble, Sermons for 
the Sundays after Trinity, p. 154. E, Armitage, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 333. 


‘ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’—Luke xiv. 11, 


Tue English are an Old Testament people; they 
never cared about the New. No other nation has 
such profound sympathy with the history and creeds 
of Israel. Did you ever think of it? ‘That Old Testa- 
ment religion suits us perfectly—our arrogance and 
our pugnaciousness ; this accounts for its hold upon 
the mind of the people ; it couldn’t be stronger if the 
bloodthirsty old Tribes were truly our ancestors. 
The English seized upon their spiritual inheritance 
as soon as a translation of the Bible put it before 
them. In Catholic days we fought because we en- 
joyed it, and made no pretences ; since the Reforma- 
tion we have fought for Jehovah. ... The English 
are the least Christian of all so-called Christian 
peoples. They simply don’t know the meaning of the 

rime Christian virtue—humility—Grorcr Gissine, 
in The Crown of Life. 

Rererences.—XIV. 11.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 835. J. Learmount, The Examiner, 19th July, 
1906, p. 709. XIV. 12.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
212. XIV. 12-14.—C. Bradley, Fatthful Teaching, p. 30. J. 
Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 185. XIV. 13.—F. B. Cowl, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 383. 


THE SELFISHNESS OF SOCIETY 

‘When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 

the blind : and thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recom- 

pense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrec- 

tion of the just.’—Luxe xiv, 13 and 14. 
THERE are certain passages of Scripture which are 
condemned to suffer an almost perpetual martyrdom. 
It is not because they are either unimportant or hard 
to understand, but rather because they seem to be 
pitched in too lofty and exacting a key. Among the 
number of these the words selected above may well be 
reckoned. Christ’s most exacting sayings are the most 
searching tests of our spiritual condition. They de- 
mand what nobody else thinks of demanding, and 
their claim upon our observance is drawn exclusively 
from His authority. 

I. There can be no doubt that the course which 
Jesus here disapproves is the one that is still most 
generally followed. Indeed it is alarming to think 
on how thoroughly selfish a basis the friendships of 
this world rest. The bonds that draw people together 
are mainly of the most mercenary sort. Perhaps some 
will demur to this as a little extravagant and over- 
drawn. Well, you must see that you are not deceiv- 
ing yourselves, and shelving the real issue, because its 
serious consideration may prove unpleasant. ‘There 
cannot be Christian society which has not a Christian 
object, or at least does not coincide with Christian 
aims. Let us, then, ask ourselves one or two ques- 
tions. Do our social engagements contribute to the 
strength of our Christian character? Or, do they 
leave behind the exhaustion and weariness that suc- 
ceeds excitement? If so, how can you reconcile them 
with faithfulness to Christ? But it is not so much 
the excitement and dissipation of excessive social en- 
joyment which Christ condemns, as the calculating, 
sordid spirit which too often regulates its whole 
arrangement. 

II. What, then, is it to which Christ exhorts us? 
in what direction does He bid us advance? He tells 
us that when we make a feast we are to call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind, and we shall be 
blessed. 'Then He adds as the reason, that they can- 
not recompense us again. Disengaging the truth 
which is taught us here from the particular connec- 
tion in which it occurs, we find He inculcates that 
spirit of unselfishness which does not contemplate or 
seek for a present reward. But the principle receives 
its direct application in another and a wider area. It 
inculcates the spirit of the good Samaritan, the doing 
of good for its own sake or rather for Christ’s sake. 
It directs us to give where our gift is most required, 
and will confer the largest amount of happiness.—C. 
Mower, The Great Alternative and other Sermons, 
p. 231. 

WELL-MEANING BLUNDERERS 
‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.’— 
LUKE XIV. I5. 
‘ Blessed is the womb which bear Thee and the paps which 
Thou hast sucked.’—LukE x1. 27. 
We have here two instances in which well-meaning 
persons lost their heads when they heard Jesus speak- 
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ing plain home-truths. They have their successors 
in every age, and stand for peculiarly characteristic 
types of the two commonest ways of turning aside the 
edge of conviction, The woman turns it aside by an 
emotion, the man by a pious remark. 

I. The Woman.—Women were ever quicker than 
men to perceive the greatness of Jesus. In this in- 
stance we can see the woman’s rising excitement as 
we read the story. The perversity and rudeness of 
His treacherous enemies must have stung the hearts 
ef His friends. His reply to them, describing the 
miserable plight of the devil-haunted, and the 
wandering of demons in the wilderness, further 
heated her imagination, until perhaps she had grown 
almost hysterical, and needed the relief of speech. 
It was the cry of one full of delight in His human 
power and more than human grace. The kind and 
womanly heart of her speaks out, it may be with the 
passion of the childless or the yearning of one whose 
children had shamed her. She blesses the unknown 
mother of Jesus, thinking how proud she herself would 
have been to have borne such ason. Her cry was the 
spontaneous utterance of the purest and most natural 
emotion. 

Yet Jesus turned it aside with pointed words about 
the blessedness of those that hear the Word of God 
and keep it. His words were very gentle, yet they 
were relentless. He was carrying on His great work, 
intent upon the supreme moral and spiritual issues 
of men’s lives. ‘This inrush of emotion, distracting 
attention from the line of His teaching, was in the 
nature of an interruption; and He was not one who 
would allow the beauty or even the kindliness of an 
emotion to interfere with His higher mission. 

II. The Man.—Seated at the table as a guest, this 
unnamed man interrupts the discourse of Jesus with 
a somewhat similar remark. It does not look like 
an original saying, and may very likely have been a 
familiar quotation from some of the Rabbinical writ- 
ings. Matthew Henry takes a kindly view of the 
incident: ‘ Even those that are not of ability to carry 
on good discourse themselves ought to put in a word 
now and then, to countenance it and help it forward’. 
It is an interpretation characteristic of that most 
courteous of divines, but it is quite impossible here. 
Jesus evidently regards the words as an intended in- 
terruption, and throws them aside in His very pointed 
parable of the feast and the excuses. 

We all know the type of man who, when the 
situation is becoming somewhat strained, exclaims, 
‘Blessed ’ is somebody or other! ‘Don’t let us talk 
about that, let us talk about something pleasant.’ 
This is the sort of man who might conceivably be 
saved by an outburst of clean anger or even frank 
profit aan from nervous timidity and blood- 
ess want of character. As it is, his motto is 
caution. 

So the two instances are really common examples 
of the practice of making excuses which Jesus so ex- 
plicitly rebukes in the parable which follows.—JoxHn 
Ketan, Ephemera Lternitatis, p. 248. 
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Rererences.—XIV. 15.—S. A. Tipple, The Admiring 
Guest, p. 1. H. Bell, Sermons on Holy Communion, p. 120. 
W. R. Inge, The Guardian, 13th May, 1910. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 117. XIV. 16.—H. Bell, Sermons on Holy 
Communion, p. 99. XIV. 16, 17.—Bishop Brickersteth, 
Sermons, p. 110. XIV. 16-24.—J. 8. Maver, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1x. pp. 14, 95, 231, 271. XIV. 17.—J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 147. 8. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching fora Year (2nd Series), vol, ii, p 
17. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1354. 


EXCUSES 
‘They all with one consent Le Se to make excuse.’—Luxs 
XIV, Id. 


I. Iris necessary to bear in mind that the supper— 
or, as we should call it now, the dinner—is a spiritual 
feast; it is the supper of the Lord. The behaviour 
of the invited guests is strange enough as it is, but, 
unless the supper were a feast of Divine things, it 
would be unintelligible. For most people are glad 
of an invitation to a dinner-party ; at least I suppose 
they are glad, or why do such parties exist? Your 
host seeks ‘the honour of your company,’ and you 
express your ‘ great pleasure’ in accepting the invita- 
tion to dine with him. Let us charitably suppose 
that the truth is spoken or written on both sides. 

It is plain, I think, that the guests of the parable 
had not only been invited, but had accepted the in- 
vitation. For the host sent his servant to remind 
them of his dinner-party. It is probable that the 
invitation had been given verbally; the guests 
might have forgotten it. Anyhow, it was in accord- 
ance with the usage of the East to remind them. So 
the message went out, ‘Come, for all things are now 
ready’. But the response was disappointing. ‘They 
all with one consent began to make excuse.’ 

If I am right in thinking that the guests had ac- 
cepted the invitation, then the excuse now offered 
by each of them was the breach of an engagement. 
They had promised to do something, and they did 
not do it, because they did not want todo it’ They 
broke their word. May I pause here to remark that 
we do not think half enough about the simple Chris- 
tian duty of keeping engagements? What a world 
of trouble we often cause by breaking them! Here 
was the master of the house with his dinner prepared, 
his oxen and his fatlings killed, and all things now 
ready, but with no guests. I can well believe he was 
angry. Most of us, I suspect, would have been angry 
too. 

I do in my heart believe that we ought to be far 
more scrupulous than we are in the matter of keeping 
engagements, Our word, when once it is given, 
should be our bond. Nothing, or scarcely anything, 
should be allowed to come in the way of our doing 
what we have undertaken to do. There was a King 
of England whose lifelong motto was Pactwm Serva 
—‘Be true to your plighted word’. It is a motto 
well worth remembering in these days. 

II. ‘They all with one consent began te make 
excuse.’ 
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How true it is and yet how sad that men and 
women too are so ready to make excuses for aband- 


oning their highest prerogative! We need religion ; 
we all need it so vitally; we need the grace of God, 
the services and sacraments of His Church for the 
high and holy inspirations which lift the soul to 
heaven. We need them so much, yet we suffer any 
poor threadbare pretext to tear us away from them. 

For the excuses in the parable are no more than 
types of the various ways in which we all excuse our- 
selves for not doing what we know to be our duty. 
Let me warn you against excuses. 

III, The habit of making excuses is only too com- 
mon. ‘They all.with one consent began to make 
excuse.’ It is none the better, nay, it is the worse, 
for being socommon. For it almost invariably be- 
trays some flaw or fault, some act which will not bear 
inspection in the past history of a life. The only 
sure way of avoiding excuses is so to live as to be in 
no need of making them. Let us then have ‘a con- 
science void of offence both towards God and towards 
man’; let us live a life simple and sincere, bright as 
a crystal lake; let us eschew subterfuges and pre- 
varications, the half-truths which are always half- 
lies ; let us seek to be true as He was, who could say 
of Himself not so much ‘I speak the truth,’ or even 
‘I do the truth,’ as ‘I am the Truth’,—Bisuor 
We tpon, The Gospel in a Great City, p. 155. 


THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS 


‘I pray thee, have me excused,’—Lukz xiv. 18, 


Tue tragedy of suffering is often terrible, but it is as 
nothing to the tragedy of success. Not indeed that 
all success is tragic, but perhaps it would be true to 
say that all success is at least dangerous and most of 
it tragic. It is always a menace to the higher life, 
and often its destruction. And so the quest for it is 
one of the most pathetic things in the world; it is as 
if a man were to strive, by every means and with what 
speed he may, to compass his own ruin. 

I. Nothing tests a man so surely as his definition of 
success. He loves best that in which he is most anxi- 
ous to succeed ; and it is a pathetic testimony to the 
externalism of our standards that the men most 
commonly called successful are those whose wealth or 
worldly position has dazzled the eyes of the multitude. 
But is it not very plain, upon reflection, that the only 
successful man is the man who has most triumphantly 
done the real business of his life? And here we are 
face to face with the question which is ultimate for 
all of us: What is the real business of life? Is it 
not just to make the most and the best of ourselves, 
and the most through the best? In a letter toa 
friend, Carlyle happily defined success as ‘ growing to 
your full spiritual stature under God’s sky’. 

II. Under modern conditions, success, as commonly 
understood, lies in doing one thing well; and it is 
sadly true that most men contrive to do one thing 
well by neglecting things of at least as much import- 
ance as those which they consider. The attitude of 
ordinary men to the highest things has been im- 


mortalised by Jesus in His parable of the supper. It 
was a great supper this—worthy of ed Sate a host 
—and guests of all sorts were invited. But as soon 
as the table was spread and they had nothing to do 
but come, they all began to excuse themselves. One 
had to see to his cattle, another to his fields, another 
to his home; and so they allowed business and plea- 
sure to shut them out of the banqueting-hall. They 
cared more for the oxen and the land than for the 
great King who had graciously asked them to come 
in to Him and sup with Him ; and their terrible, but 
reasonable, doom was that they should never taste of 
His supper. If they should come, they would find 
the doors shut, and they would be left in the darkness 
with the weeping and the wailing. 

III. Doubtless every man’s profession is a Divine 
school of discipline. It is by doing its duties that he 
develops his capacities and attains to any power that 
is ever his. But to most men it proves a prison as 
well as a school. ‘They can see little of the great and 
beautiful world beyond the cruel bars of their window, 
and they seldom travel beyond the courtyard. In 
allowing our work to develop us, we ought not to 
allow it unduly to restrict us; for all things are ours. 

The famous words of Darwin should be taken to 
heart by those who feel that they are giving their 
exclusive affection to the work of their lives, however 
important and honourable that may be. ‘Up to the 
age of thirty,’ he says, ‘or beyond it, poetry of many 
kinds, such as the works at Milton, Gray, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me great 
pleasure, and even as a schoolboy I took intense de- 
light in Shakespeare, 5 eer in the historical plays. 
. .. Pictures gave me considerable, and music very 
great delight. But now for many years I cannot 
endure to read a line of poetry. I have tried latel 
to read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably d 
that it nauseated me.. I have also almost lost my 
taste for pictures or music, . . . I retain some taste 
for fine scenery, but it does not cause me the exquisite 
delight which it formerly did. . . . My mind seems 
to have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts. . . . If I had to 
live my life again, I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at least once 
every week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now 
atrophied would thus have been adh active through 
use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, 
and may possibly be injurious to the intellect and 
more probably to the moral character, by enfeebling 
the emotional part of our nature.’ 

The preacher, like other men, is asked to the great 
supper ; and he is tempted, like other men, for pro- 
fessional reasons, to plead, ‘I Prey thee, have me ex- 
cused’. But here, as often elsewhere, it is true that 
he who excuses accuses himself—J. E. Macrapyrx, 
The City with Foundations, p. 211. 


Rererenoss.—XI1V. 18.—H. S. Holland, Old and New, p. 
81. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 93. St. V. Beachey, The 
Excuses of Non-Commumicants, p. 7. J. Stalker, Ohristian 
World Pulpit, vel. li. p 148. A. Maclaren, The Weorted 
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Christ, p. 102. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 578. Eapost- 
tor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 280. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 28. XIV. 18-20.—C. Perren, 
Sermon Outlines, p. 127. XIV. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxvi. No. 2122. 


‘Bring in... the poor,’—LukE xiv. 21. 
Ox this wonderful, wonderful world, and we who stand 
in the middle of it are in a maze, except poor Matthews 
of Bedford, who fixes his eyes upon a wooden cross and 
has no misgiving whatsoever. When I was at his 
chapel on Good Friday, he called at the end of his 
grand sermon on some of the people to say merely 
this, that they believed Christ had redeemed them ; 
and first one got up, and in sobs declared that she 
believed it ; and then another, and then another—I 
was quite overset—all poor people: how much richer 
than all who fill London churches! —FrrzcERatp’s 
Letters. 

Rererences.— XIV. 21.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 
29. XIV. 21-24.—H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 353. 


© Yet there is room.’—-LuKE XIV. 22. 


Tue question has often been repeated which was asked 
in the time of Christ, ‘ Are there few that be saved ?’ 
The answer is twofold. The counsels and invitations 
_ of Divine wisdom and love are large, generous, and 
free; but the obstacles which are offered by human 
indolence, incredulity, and sin, are serious and formid- 
able. In one aspect the way is easy and pleasant, in 
another it is toilsome and painful. The language of 
the text reminds us that there is abundant provision 
in the counsels of God, and a gracious welcome in the 
heart of God, for all who need the Gospel and who 
are willing to comply with its requirements and accept 
its blessings. 

I. Where there is Room.—(a) Jn the heart of the 
Father. His desire is that all men should be saved, 
and should come to the knowledge of the truth. His 
appeal to men is, ‘Ho! every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters’. His entreaty and expostulation is, 
‘Why will ye die?’ 

(b) In the Covenant of Christ. He died for all. 
He was lifted up to draw all men unto Himself. His 
blood was shed for many. 

(c) In the Spirttual Kingdom. The greatness of 
a kingdom lies largely in the number of the subjects. 
No right-feeling man can do other than. rejoice in the 
inclusion of multitudes in the kingdom, which is 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Our 
Saviour Himself foretold that the tree shall grow and 
that the leaven shall spread. 

(d) In the Heavenly Mansions. There are many 
abodes, and, te people these, many shall come from 
the east and from the west. No limitation, no ex- 
clusiveness there, but room for men of all nations, 
kindreds, and tongues. 

II. For Whom there is Room.—(a) For the In- 
different. There is room for those whose possessions 
and pre-occupations too often render them indifferent 
to the Gospel invitation. The wealthy, the busy, and 
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the festive, who, in the parable referred to respond to 
the summons, are not excluded, save by their own 
folly. 

by For the Indigent. There is room for the 
spiritually indigent, who are sensible of their wants ; 
those who may be represented by the poor, the 
maimed, the halt, the blind. 


(c) For the Outcast. There is room even for the 
outcast and the despised, who are abandoned by men, 
and who have given themselves over to despondency. 
And if there be any others, with human hearts and 
human wants, there is room for them. 

Yet, thus far, even now, there is room. But the 
hour shall come when the Master shall arise and close 
the long-open door. 


‘Compel them to come in, that My house may be filled.’— 
LUKE XIV. 23. 


‘Wuen I had been long vexed with this fear,’ of 
being too late for salvation, says Bunyan, ‘and was 
scarce able to take one step more, these words broke 
in upon my mind, Compel them to come in, that 
My house may be filled; and yet there is room. 
These words, but especially them, and yet there is 
room, were sweet words to me ; for, truly I thought 
that by them I saw there was place enough in heaven 
for me ; and moreover that when the Lord Jesus did 
speak these words, He then did think of me; and 
that He, knowing that the time would come that I 
should be afflicted with fear that there was no place 
left for me in His Bosom, did before speak this word, 
and leave it upon record, that I might find help there- 
by against this vile temptation. This I then veril 
believe. In the light and encouragement of this 
word I went a pretty while; and the comfort was 
the more, when I thought that the Lord Jesus 
should think on me so long ago, and that He should 
speak these words on purpose for my sake.’ 

Rererences.—XIV, 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 
227. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached im Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. ii, p. 15. J. Keble, Village Sermone om the 
Baptismal Service, p. 163. A. Shepherd, The Gospel and Social 
Questions, p. 123. 


WORDS OF WARNING 


‘ For I say unto you that none of those men which were bidden 
shall taste of My supper.’—Luke xiv. 24. 


Here is a warning to us all lest we should be shut 
out of heaven. , 

I. There is only One Thing which will prevent us 
coming under the Condemnation, the warning con- 
tained in our text. Unless we repent we shall none 
of us reach heaven. Six component parts go to 
make up repentance :— 

(a) Self-ecamination, to find out our sins. 

(6) Sorrow for our sins. 

(c) Confession of our sins. 

(d) Making satisfaction for owr sims and trying 
to undo the wrong we have done. 

(e) Trying to lead a better life and to keep from 
sin in the future and to take advantage of His grace. 

(f) Willingness to forgive others as we hope God 


will forgive us. 
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Love is the beginning and the end of repentance. 
But what a contrast: God’s love for us and our care- 
lessness and want of love for Him! We take such 
care of our bodies, but how little care do we take for 
our souls—those precious souls—our souls eternal! 
How little love we have for them! Is it not a fact 
that we starve them? We cherish our bodies, which 
return to dust, but do we take sufficient care of our 
precious souls ? 

II. Let us Feed and Nourish these Souls in the 
only way in which they can be nourished, which is 
surely the taking of the Blessed Sacrament referred 
to especially in this parable—the great Sacrament : 
the Last Supper, the Holy Communion. 

RererENces.—XIV, 24.—S8, Cox, LEzpositions, p. 390. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 86. XIV. 25, 26.—Lxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. xii. p. 153. 

‘If any man cometh unto Me and hateth not . . . his own lifé 
also, he cannot be My disciple.’—Luxke xiv. 26. 
Compare Milton’s noble words, describing his resolve 
to risk his eyesight for the sake of writing his De- 
fence of the English People. ‘The choice lay be- 
fore me,’ he avers, ‘ between dereliction of a supreme 
duty and loss of eyesight ; in such a case I could not 
listen to the physician, not if A’sculapius himself had 
spoken from his sanctuary ; I could not but obey that 
inward monitor, I know not what, that spake to me 
from heaven. I considered with myself that many 
had purchased less good with worse ill, as they who 
give their lives to reap only glory, and I thereupon 
concluded to employ the little remaining eyesight I 
was to enjoy in doing this, the greatest service to 

the common weal it was in my power to render,’ 

Rererences.—XI1V. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 
2650.—Reuen Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 
406. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 258. XIV. 26, 27.— 
Ibid. vol. iv. p. 285, XIV. 27.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 726. 


‘ First sit down and count the cost,’—Luke xiv. 28. 


In every action consider what precedes and what 
follows, and then proceed. Otherwise, if you do not 
consider, you will start with spirit, but afterwards, 
when some of the consequences emerge, you will 
barely give over. . . . Consider, first of all, the par- 
ticular action, and then your own nature: consider 
what you can endure.—Epictetvs. 

Rererences.—XIV. 28.—LEHazpositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 
B94; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 87. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 88. XIV. 28-30. 
Bpurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 11659. 


THE POLICY OF CONCENTRATION IN 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


* For which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down 
first, and counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to 
finish it? .. . Or what king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether 
he be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand? ... So likewise, 
whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, 
he cannot be My disciple.’—Luxs xiv. 28 f. 


Tuere must be a generous seed-time; but there must 
be careful preparation for harvest, lest we fail to 
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gather it. There must be youthful zeal, but there 
must also be quiet, resolute thinking as to how it can 
best be used. And it applies equally well (as indeed 
the illustrations show) to large operations as to small ; 
to the building up of a kingdom as to the edification 
of an individual; to a campaign with heathen forces 
as with personal passions. And, further, there are 
indications in the New Testament that it was always 
borne in mind. Our Lord’s own mission is a singular 
illustration of it. He was the first and the great 
Apostle of God, as the Epistle to the Hebrews de- 
clares, the first Christian Missionary, and He came to 
evangelise the whole world. But how does He set 
about it? He does not, like some great human 
leader, carry the standard of the Faith He proclaims 
from Nazareth to Rome. He does not seek to ac- 
complish what St. Paul does in the three years between 
the first and third missionary journeys; makes no 
attempt to cover a wide field. He confines Himself 
to the narrow and limited district of Judea, And 
before doing so He does what He urges us to do. 
He retires to the wilderness that He may think out 
how the evangelisation of the world is to be carried 
out. To use His own illustration, He sits down first 
and ‘counteth the cost’ of the great sacrifice ; con- 
sulteth with Himself as to how the campaign is to be 
undertaken. 

I. The Restraint of the Church—The example 
of our Lord in this respect was emphasised by 
His direction that His disciples should bear witness 
to Him in Jerusalem, Jud#a, Samaria, and into 
the ends of the world. And though, no doubt, 
at the time there was no clear knowledge as to 
how the direction was to be obeyed, it seems highly 
probable, as we look at the work accomplished b 
the end of the second century, that, whilst the aeaipel: 
isation of the whole world was never out of sight, 
only a comparatively small part was attempted. In 
spite of the legend that was afterwards circulated 
that the Apostles preached the Gospel to the whole 
world, there was no real attempt, as some have 
dreamed of in these days, to evangelise the whole 
world in one generation. A study of Dr. Harnack’s 
two maps in his interesting work on the Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity, the one giving the spread 
of Christianity down to a.p. 180, the other down to 
a.v. 325, together with the exhaustive and detailed 
summary of such facts as his wide historical knowledge 
gives, shows clearly that this was not expected. It is 
true that their geographical knowledge was very 
small compared with ours, but they knew of a much 
larger world than they evangelised. Owing to the 
wide dispersion of the Jews, they were. more or less 
familiar with countries far distant from Palestine. 
The Persian Empire beyond the Tigris, and stretching 
as far east as India, had representatives in Jerusalem 
on the Day of Pentecost, so also Arabia and parts of 
Africa. But though known, yet so far ascan be 
discovered there were no Christian Missions there of 
any account, even at the time of the Council of Nicsea, 
The policy directing the evangelisation of the world 
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was then evidently very different from that which 
would send broadcast anywhere those who were ready 
to preach the Gospel. From the direction which the 
first missionaries took, from the care with which their 
journeys were repeated, from the compar very 
restricted area in which they worked, it would seem 
clear that there was a more or less settled policy, and 
that this was that of concentration. It was felt to 
be better to do a little thoroughly well than a great 
deal imperfectly ; better to keep the communications 
between Christian towns and villages open than to 
have them scattered and isolated ; better to have one 
country Christian than twenty where only the Gospel 
is preached. This is the more surprising when we 
remember two facts. First, that the number of 
missionaries was large. In the Apostolic days every 
Christian was a missionary—whether man or woman, 
every member of the body felt himself bound by his 
love to the Lord Who had died for him to communi- 
cate his faith to those who were without it. This 
was everywhere taken for granted, and there was no 
necessity to press it. The idea of a Society within 
the Church pledged to promote its propagation would 
have seemed to them ridiculous. And, secondly, 
there was a confident expectation during the lifetime 
of most of the Apostles that the Lord would return 
during the first century. 

II. The policy of concentration is abundantly justi- 
fied. I say nothing as to how this was brought about, 
as to whether it was due to the master mind of St. 
Paul alone, or to his counsels with the Apostles, but 
only suggest that there are passages in the narrative 
of the Acts suggestive of caution and restraint. At 
the outset, St. Paul is three years in Arabia in retire- 
ment, a time that must have been partly used, as our 
Lord’s stay in the wilderness was used, in thinking 
out the campaign. And when it is begun and carried 
on there are limitations. When they had passed 
through the Galatian country they are ‘forbidden’ 
to preach the Word in Asia, and when they make 
for Bithynia the Spirit ‘suffers them not’. A vision 
leads them into Macedonia, but they pass by large 
towns like Amphipolis and Apollonia, apparently 
because there are no synagogues there. Though St. 
Paul is the Apostle to the Gentiles, he insists on first 
preaching to his own countrymen. 

III. The weakness of a widely scattered and diffus- 
ive Christianity is plain to all in spite of the splendid 
enthusiasm and the generous devotion by which it is 
sustained, and it seems as though the time had now 
arrived to return to that old self-denying policy of 
prudence which the Lord commended both by His 
example and His words. Must it not be confessed 
that in the past, owing to the fervour of an awakened 
interest in Foreign Missions, for which we devoutly 
thank God, we have supposed that zeal and enthusi- 
asm are of themselves sufficient to secure success; 
that the proclamation of the Gospel will of itself 
build up a strong Church without foresight and care 
as to locality or nearness to Christian centres; that 
the heroism of one devoted missionary standing by 


himself in the midst of a densely dark heathen city 
must from its very grandeur accomplish great things. 
Prudence and caution when urged have been argued 
as lack of faith. Did not Christ say, it is asked in 
reproachful surprise, ‘Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations’? as though He gave no other direction. 
May it not be hoped that a more patient study of 
the principles and laws which govern all warfare may 
be made by those who have time and, when carefully 
thought out, applied to the great tasks that lie before 
us? A tower must be builded whose top is to reach 
heaven. A war is to be waged with an Adversary 
whose subtle cunning and skill is well known, and 
who has still a marvellous hold of the world, and no 
Jasting success can be looked for except on those lines 
which our great Leader has sanctioned both by His 
example and His words.—Bisnor Watrorg, The 
Guardian, 2lst January, 1910. 


NOT ABLE TO FINISH 


‘Not able to finish.’—Lukg xIv. 30. 


Tuar which God in the person of His Son condemns 
in others He can never permit Himself to do. Thus 
we gain, as it were, unexpectedly a sudden but clear 
and large vision of the method of God. It is infinitely 
profitable to turn the parables into their Divine as 
well as their human applications. We did not expect 
to see God so clearly self-revealed. Let us look at 
the case. It is a figure drawn by the greatest Artist, 
more beautiful than light, more mystical than the 
sacrament of the rainbow. 

‘Which of you,’ said Christ, ‘intending to build 
a tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the 
cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it? lest haply, 
after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able to 
finish it, all that behold it begin to mock him, saying, 
This man began to build, and was not able to finish.’ 
Jesus Christ practically led the laughter of the world 
against the fool who began something which he could 
not end. It was a case of bitter taunt and mockery. 
If the man had done nothing, nothing would have 
been said about him, but he began to build and left 
off half-done ; took away the scaffolding and left the 
ruin. That is Christ’s own picture; we want to 
apply it, in the first instance, to God. He who 
buildeth all things is God; men are only under- 
builders ; square and compasses and triangles are all 
Divine revelations and man was taught how to strike 
the stone into shape and into music. It is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. The point 
to which I want to fasten down, so to say, the Divine 
Teacher is this, that if God mocks the man who 
began to build and was not able to finish, how He 
must laugh Himself into destruction if He began to 
shape the universe and could never fill up the outline 

I. It is impossible to think of God creating man as 
we know him—that is to say, as we know ourselves— 
and allowing that man to end in nothingness. Here 
is man, as we know him, so abject, so august; he has 
thoughts, dreams, poems, philosophies, high purposes, 
noble ambitions, a heart that is Ike a golden fountain 
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af love, and Goa made him so; and it is all going to 
end in smoke and nothingness! Never! The parable 
of the text is against that theory. God does not 
make men that He may mock them. God does not 
hang Himself up in His universe to be laughed at as 
the God who began a man and built only his feet, 
could not reach to his head, much less put a crown 
on the man whom He had created. This cannot be; 
the whole shuddering universe, appalled with his black 
blasphemy, says, No! 

Il. It is impossible to think of the Bible reducing 
all its own promises, oaths, assurances, consolations, 
to falsehood or mockery. Not perdition itself has fire 
enough hot enough to burn the book that has so 
misled us as the Bible has done if its oaths are lies 
and its promises are illusions. Mancannot be brought 
in that agony to regard the lying Bible as a mere 
effort in literature, the brightest and most exciting 
of the romances. The true heart has never read the 
Bible in that sense ; the true heart has regarded the 
Bible as sent from God, written by God, pledging 
God to a ministry of love and redemption, of right- 
eousness and judgment. 

We are assured that there will be no failure on the 
part of God. Being confident, said the Apostle, the 
most heroic of all souls, that He who hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ: Nevertheless, the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth 
them that are His; he that endureth unto the end 
shall be saved. ‘There is sustenance on every mile 
of the road, there is comfort for every condition of 
life, there is ample preparation made for all the 
changes of the case; be thou faithful unto death and 
I will give thee a crown of life. Be there when the 
crowns are given out !—Joseru Parxer, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 268. 


Rererences.—XIV. 31.—A. Maclaren, After the Resurrec- 
tion, p. 267. W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 
171. XIV. 31, 32.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 632. 


FORSAKING ALL 


¢ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, 

he cannot be My disciple.’ LUKE xiv. 33. 
I. Tux entire giving up of all self-dependence is the 
indispensable condition of discipleship. It is to be 
noticed that the text inculcates this self-surrender 
not,as a meritorious act in itself deserving anything, 
nor as what we have to pay for Christ’s mercy, but 
as a condition of discipleship. 

II. The entire forsaking of self as an object in 
life is the inseparable accompaniment of disciple- 
ship. 

Ill. The surrender of outward goods to Him is 
the outward expression of the inward dependence 
and regard. The outward surrender is worthy only 
when it 1s an outgrowth of inward trust—A. Mac- 
LAREN. 

Rererences.—XIV. 33.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 
62. Bishop Gore, The New Theology and the Old Religion, p. 
251, 
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Vv. 1, 2. 
‘Salt is good : but if the salt have lost his savour, wherewith 
shall it be seasoned ?’—LUKE XIV. 34. 
Ou let us remain faithful to the altars of the ideal! 
It is possible that the spiritualists may become the 
Stoics of a new epoch of Cesarian rule. Material- 
istic naturalism has the wind in its sails, and a general 
moral deterioration is preparing. No matter, as long 
as the salt does not lose its savour, and so long as 
the friends of the higher life maintain the fire of 
Vesta. The wood itself may choke the flame, but if 
the flame persists, the fire itself will only be the more 
splendid in the end.— Amie. 

Rererences.—XIV. 34,—H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermona 
vol. iii, 208. XIV. 34, 35.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the 
Gospels, p. 1. XV. 1.—H. Howard, The Raiment of the Soul, 
p. 89. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 809. 


THE APPROACHABLENESS OF CHRIST 


‘Then drew near unto Him all the publicans and sinners for 
to hear Him. And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, 
saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them.’—LUKE XV. I, 2. 


Tus truth of the approachableness of Christ, the 
freeness with which He opened Himself to every 
needy and suffering soul, is not of subordinate im- 
portance, but of the very essence of His Gospel. It 
rests on the constitution of His Person. It is neces- 
sitated by the very fact of His being what He is, the 
man Christ Jesus, and by His having come to do what 
He declared to be the object of His mission. 

I. First of all, it rests upon the fact ¢f His human- 
ity. He assumed our human nature pure and simple, 
the humanity which is common to us all; but He 
did not assume any of its distortions, or those idiosyn- 
crasies into which it runs and works itself up in 
every other person. This truth we express when we 
say that He became not @ man, but man. In virtue, 
then, of His becoming man, Christ has brought Him- 
self equally near to us all. He is related in exactly 
the same degree to every one, and to every one He 
belongs exactly to the same extent. None has a 
prior or special claim upon Him, and when you come 
to Him you come with precisely the same recom- 
mendation which every one has had, and with the 
same certainty of success. All you have to make 
out, in order to succeed in your errand to Him, is 
the fact of your being alsoa man. It is this that 
binds Him to you, and constitutes the tie between 





ou. 
t II. The second ground on which the approachable- 
ness of Christ rests is the declared purpose of His 
mission. He Himself said: ‘God sent not His Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through Him might be saved’. The reason 
why He lived and died as He did was simply that He 
might take hold of us and deliver us from death. 
He is not, then, a God who happens to be a Saviour 
who, in addition to various other offices, if I may use 
that word, such as Creator, Preserver, Lawgiver, 
Judge, fills also the office of Redeemer. Christ, the 
God-man, is pre-eminently the Saviour, the Divine 
Deliverer, who makes everything subordinate to the 
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good of men. And you must not think of Christ as 
aving a great many things to do, as God, which to 
a certain extent He must leave alone if He is to pay 


regard to you. When you come to Him you do not 
interrupt Him in the doing of something else, or call 
Him aside from a more momentous or congenial 
occupation. He is on the outlook for you. He is 
waiting for the first symptom of a relenting heart. 
He is listening for the faintest sound of a returning 
step.—C. Moiner, The Great Alternative and other 
Sermons, p. 19. 

Rererences.—XV. 1, 2,—J. Clifford, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 281. W.P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 
139. J. Marshall Lang, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 
p. 124. XV. 1-3.—J. 8. Boone, Sermons, p. 318. XV. 2.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 219; vol. xi. No. 6665. 
F. B. Woodward, Sermons (1st Series), p. 98. J. Edwards, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. x. p. 180. S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 25. W. H. 
Harwood, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 218. R. W. 
Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 812. W. Baird, The 
Hallowing of owr Common Life, p. 77. XV. 3.—H. Howard, 
The Raiment of the Soul, p. 97. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on 
Special Occasions, p. 127. J. Flanagan, Man’s Quest, p. 25. 
XV. 3-7.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p..298. XV. 8-10.— 
J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. i. p. 255. 


MAN’S NEED OF GOD AND GOD’S NEED OF 
MAN 

* What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and go after that which is lost, until he find it ?’—Luxe 
XV. 4. 

‘THE three parables of St. Luke xv. record for us 

man’s need of God and God’s need of man. They 

describe in all its phases and in all its intensity our 

sin and His love. ‘The lost sheep, the lost coin, and 

the lost son. 

I. Man’s Need of God :— 

(a) San on tts beginning.—The lost sheep is for us 
the picture of transgression, of that which sin is, in 
its beginning, the careless wandering from the Father’s 
home, from the shelter and the pasture which is our 
normal condition of life—the carelessness which for- 
gets the prayers, the memories, the teachings of the 
past, the little road out of the common line of spiritual 
life, the heedlessness concerning the warnings by 
which God would limit and discipline our souls, the 
blindness, temporary blindness, which refuses to look 
at the notice boards which God has set upon the 
road of life, warning us that trespassers will be 
prosecuted. 

(b) Sin through worldliness—And then there is 
the second aspect of sin in the lost coin. What is 
the lost coin? It has fallen through carelessness, 
through the attraction of the earth, in other words, 
through worldliness, out of the Father’s hand, and 
it has rolled away into the dark corners of life, where 
life is dark, because deeds are evil, mere worldliness, 
the law of earth’s gravitation that attracts us down- 
ward instead of lifting us upward, so that the coin 
that goes out of the Father's hand of necessity goes 
down and not up. 
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(c) Sin in its open defiance.—And then the third 
aspect of sin isin the lost son, and it is open defiance, 
lawlessness. 
history of sin. It is when the man or the woman 
has grown so discontented with life as God has ordered 
it that he or she means to live life without God in 
future. It is the open defiance of God, it is the cry 
of those who say, ‘Give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me, and I will go into a far country where 
God is not known and I can do as I will ’. 

II. God’s Need of Man.—God is the owner Who 
is robbed. 

(a) God robbed of His Property.—In the lost 
sheep it is His property which is taken from Him, 
it is that which is His own possession, created b 
Himself to serve Him and be of use to Him, that is 
gone, and therefore, as the Owner robbed of His 
property, He goes after that which is lost until He 
find it. 

(b) God robbed of His honowr.—And in the lost 
coin we have the loss not merely of property, but of 
honour. ‘fo the Jewish woman the loss of one of 
those coins in the circlet which she wore round her 
forehead meant not only loss of property, but of 
honour, loss of prestige. 

(c) God robbed of His love-—And then, lastly, 
there is the lost son. And if, in the transgression 
which wanders from God, He loses His property, 
and in the lost coin which has slipped away from Him 
through the attraction of worldliness He is robbed of 
His honour, in the lost son He is robbed of His love. 
It is the great heart of God that is wounded whee 
the prodigal goes into a far country. 

III. For You Two Questions Remain.—(1) What 
are you doing to help God in Hissearch? (2) Where 
a you stand in that category, that threefold category 
of sin? 

Rererences.—XV. 4.—Bishop Spalding, Church Times, 
vol. Ix. p. 152. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2821. 
W. M. Clow, The Cross in Christian Experience, p. 243. 


‘Until he find it,’—Luxer xv. 4. 


Wuart is Christianity? It is the belief in the inex- 
haustible love of God for man. He came to seek 
that which is lost, until He find it.—Ersxme of 
Linlathen. 


SEEKING THE LOST. 


‘ What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and go after that which is lost, until he findit? And when 
he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing.’— 
LUKE XV. 4, 5. 


Curist’s three most precious parables, the lost sheep, 
the lost coin, the prodigal son, all illustrate the one 


thought—that the Divinest act of the Divine love — 


is to seek the sinner and bring him back. They doso 
from different points of view, and if we wish to get 
the whole breadth of Christ’s teaching we must take 
them altogether. Consider, then, three things :—- 
I. God seeking man. 
as God finding man when man seeks God and finds 
im. 
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IIL. God rejoicing in the found man, and man re- 
joicing in the found God.—A. Mactaren. 


REFERENCES.—XV. 4-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxy. 
No. 2065. XV. 4-7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1801. 
XV. 4, 8, 11.—A. Maclaren, Hepositions of Holy Stripture— 
St. Inke, p. 49. XV. 4-9.—Hepositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
27, XV. 5.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, 
vol. ii. p. 37. 


-TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
‘ Rejoice with Me; for I have found My sheep which was 
lost.’—Luxe xv. 6. 

WE are very familiarwith this parable as the parable 
of the Lost Sheep. Shall we look at it now in the 
light of a parable of the Seeking Shepherd? ‘The 
chief interest of the parable centres in most people’s 
minds round the sheep. But did it so centre in the 
mind of Christ? The real centre of the parable is 
not the sheep, but the Shepherd. The real interest 
ofthe parable lies in Him. It was not a parable 
which illustrated a lost soul ; it was one which revealed 
am anxious redeemer. And, after all, is not that what 
we want—not parables to show us what we are, but 
greater parables than these to show us what Christ is ? 
There are three points in the attitude of the Shepherd 

towards the lost sheep. 

I. The Seeking Shepherd.—The first is this: The 
Shepherd goes in search of the sheep. He has no no- 
tion in His soul that the sheep will ever come in search 
of Him. ‘The Incarnation of the Lord Jesus was the 
girding of Himself to go after lost humanity till He 
found it. His whole life was lived for that purpose. 
Just think for a moment how He lived for souls, 
how He worked for them, how He prayed for them, 
how He died for them, and now that the redemptive 
work is over and accomplished, Christ is still bent on 
the single mission of seeking for souls by His Spirit. 

Il. Seeking till He Finds.—And then, secondly, 
the Shepherd goes in search of the sheep till He finds 
it. That is just a life-sized picture of the untiring 
patience and inexhaustible love of Jesus. Till He 
finds it ; for remember the great object of all Christ’s 
work, and what ought to be the great object of all 
our work for Christ, is not to seek—that is a mere 
process ; but to find—that is the object. The Saviour 
does not go after the wandering sheep for a mile or 
two in the wilderness, and then because the way is wet, 
or the sun is hot, or the body is weary, or the clouds 
of evening are thickening, say to Himself in a self- 
satisfied kind of way, ‘I have done the best, I could 
dono more’. Not till He finds it, is the measure and 
the limit of His love. What a word, for youand me, 
for all the servants of Jesus Christ who, it may be 
with troublesome sheep, are trying to do work for 
Him. 

Ill. Bringing Back the Lost.—Then, thirdly, 
notice, one more thing about the Shepherd. When 
He has found it He brings it on His shoulders. There 
is something more than seeking—yes, there is, I know ; 
but there is something more than finding—there is 
bringing back. 


THE GOSPEL FOR THE LOST 
‘I have found My sheep which was lost.’—Luxx xv. 6, 


In reply to the murmuring of the Pharisees the 
Saviour spake unto them ‘this parable ’—a parable 
that is three and yet is one, as the artist sometimes 
tells his story in three panels, each complete in itself, 
yet each finding its completeness in the others. In 
the first there is the lost sheep. The second panel is 
of a woman who has lost a piece of money—not much 
to many, perhaps, but very much to her. The third 
panel is of the prodigal son. We well may think of 
these three pictures as setting forth three types of 
character. 

I. The first is the sheep—the silly sheep, that goes 
astray almost without meaning it or knowing it. Is 
it not the picture of thousands about us—souls not 
bad so much as weak and silly? May it not be that 
the Lord Jesus put these first because they are so com- 
mon, and because it is so easy to turn away from them 
as if they were scarcely worth saving? ‘There is no 
thing attractive about them, nothing hopeful. But 
does not love see in this their every need, their claim 
upon ourhelp? About us are ten thousand men and 
women who can never get to heaven unless they are 
carried there on somebody’s shoulder. Such people 
swarm about us: people without any resolution, with- 
out any strength of character. 

IL The lost piece of money sets before us another 
type of character. Here it is not weakness that goes 
astray ; you cannot blame the piece of money that it 
had gone down in the dirt, or got lost in the dark- 
ness. Somebody let it slip somehow; somebody’s 
misfortune, or carelessness, or sin brought it where 
it is. This is the picture of those who are damned by 
their circumstances. 

III. The last is the prodigal son—type of him who 
has deliberately gone astray, and must deliberately 
come back again—who will go on, and therefore must 
go down, down until there comes the blessed want 
that brings him to his senses, that kindly hunger that 
prompts him to come home. The great lesson here 
is that at his coming there be no hard words, no cold 
suspicion, no harsh probation; but love, glad love, 
that runs and cries: ‘ Bring out the best robe, and 
bring hither the fatted calf” and that begins to be 
merry.—M. G. Prarsr, Naaman the Syrian and 
other Sermons, p. 201. 

Rererences.—XV. 6.—J. Reid, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xvii. p. 262. Mark Guy Pearse, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliii, p. 316. 

JOY IN HEAVEN 
‘Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’— 
LUKE xv. 7. ‘ 
IL Norice the joy of Jesus in repentant souls, The 
sources of His joy were: (1) Obedience to and com- 
munion with God. (2) Self-forgetting love to men. 

II. The joy of Jesus is the joy of God. The firm 
starting-point is that Christ is the Revealer of the 
Divine Mind and Nature. So when He yearns over 
sinners and when He rejoices over penitents He is 
revealing to us God. 
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{il. The joy of God is spread through all His 
friends— A. Mactanen. 


THE ANGELS’ JOY 
*I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance. Likewise I say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.’—Luxsg xv. 7 and ro, 
WE have in these two verses a positive statement that 
(1) there is joy in heaven, (2) there is joy in the pre- 
sence of the angels of God, and (8) that the object 
of the joy is the sinner, the man who repents. 

I. What is Exactly the Nature of the Angels P— 
It is impossible for us to say. It would appear that 
the angels are constituted like men in respect of joy. 
I do not see that they are affected by grief or pain. 
I apprehend that even under the most grievous and 
distressing circumstances the presence of the angels, 
according to God’s Word, ever sheds brightness and 
comfort and peace. The statement that there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God must apply to 
some capacity which these servants of God are able 
to express. It is only reasonable that they should be 
affected by the happiness of man; the joy of God’s 
creatures. If the most beautiful things in this world 
-were merely shadows, images emblematical of future 
reality, surely these portents of pleasure must indicate 
the magnitude of pleasure in God’s presence, which 
we are told is the fullness of joy. 

Hl. The Object of this Particular Joy.—It is the 
change from sin, the alteration of the man or woman 
over which there is joy. There is an expression of 
joy. Will this have the effect of enlarging our ideas 
to imagine that the greatest interest is taken over the 
affairs of man and woman in heaven? If we carry 
out this idea of repentance and forgiveness and the 
restoration of every sinner into the arms of Jesus 
Christ, into the fold of God, it enhances the amount 
of joy which ever abides in the hearts of God’s special 
ministers—the angels. 

Ill. It is a Beautiful Thought.—It should lead 
every one of us who have any doubt about our way of 
living to try and examine our hearts to see if we are 
doing anything to diminish the happiness of the souls 
in heaven—the angels of God. So simple and yet 
such a beautiful picture—moral and spiritual change 
in the man or woman or child producing happiness for 
those celestial beings. Is it not a glorious idea that 
the angels of God have no sorrow or pain? ‘Try to 
enhance the pleasure of God’s angels, who are His 
winisters and our guardians. They are His mouth- 
piece, and always speak, although we do not always 
hear them. God has given them their duty to guard 
and keep His children that they may be saved when 
He comes Himself to take them in His arms to the 
fold. 

‘Joy in heaven.’—Luxe xv. 7. 
Ir was probably a hard saying to the Pharisees, that 
there ts more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, than over ninety and nine just persons 
that need no repentance, and certain ingenious philo- 


sophers of our own day must surely take offence at a 
joy so entirely out of correspondence with arithmetical 
proportion. Buta heart that has been taught by its 
own sore struggles to bleed for the woes of another 
—that has ‘learned pity through suffering ’"—is likely 
to find very imperfect satisfaction in the ‘balance of 
happiness,’ ‘doctrine of compensations,’ and other 
short and easy methods of obtaining thorough com- 
placency in the presence of pain; and for such a heart 
that saying will not be altogether dark. . . . For the 
man who knowssympathy because he has known sorrow, 
that old, old saying about the joy of angels over the 
repentant sinner outweighing their joy over the ninety- 
nine just, has a meaning which does not jar with the 
language of his own heart. It only tells him that for 
angels too there is a transcendent value in human 
pain, which refuses to be settled by equations; that 
the eyes of angels too are turned away from the serene 
happiness of the righteous to blend with yearning 
pity on the poor erring soul wandering in the desert 
where no water is; that for angels too the misery of 
one casts so tremendous a shadow as to eclipse the 
bliss of ninety-nine——Gxorcr Exior, in Janet's Re-' 
pentance. 


By His saying, ‘There is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety-nine just per- 
sons, who need no repentance,’ He made humility the 
gate of entrance into paradise.— AMIEL, 
RereRENCcEs.—XV,. 7.—A, B. Bruce, The Galilean Gospel, 
p. 108. W. J. E. Bennett, Sermons Preached at the London 
Mission, 1869, p. 837. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 362. 


THE WORTH OF MAN 

‘Either what woman, having ten pieces of silver, if she lose 

one piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, 

and seek diligently till she find it ?’—Luxe xv. 8. 
One of the most striking features of Christ’s work on 
earth was His vindication before men of the worth of 
man. In those days the value of man as man had 
sunk very low. Human life was so little valued in 
those days that it was thought fitting for men to die 
by the score in the Roman Coliseum to amuse a holi- 
day crowd. Slavery in one of its worst forms pre- 
vailed too, and the degradation which existed among 
the slave caste passes description. Yet no one pro- 
tested ; it never occurred to any one that man as map 
had any great or sacred value to be asserted or de- 
fended. Now Jesus Christ came and altered all that ; 
He came to proclaim and to vindicate the worth 
of manas man. The title He Himself most cared to 
use was that of Son of man; by that name, you know, 
He always described Himself, by it He asserted the 
dignity of humanity and claimed brotherhood with 
all, the least and the lowest as well as the great; and 
by so doing He lifted the least and the lowest of the 
race to the nobility of fellowship with Himself. He 
sought the company of the despised, eating and drink- 
ing with them, He cared not if He were called the 
Friend of publicans and sinners; and in doing this 
He never sunk to their level, rather He raised them 
to His. He purposely depicted humanity as none 
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before had ever done, showing men that sin and de- 
gradation are not their normal, proper state, but an 
abnormal one, an unnatural one into which they had 
fallen, and out of which He had come to lift them. 

I. Man, Christ taught, was the true Son of the 
Heavenly Father, Who had never ceased to love him 
and was waiting and longing for him to give up his 
degradation and sin. That surely is one of the lessons 
which the short parable teaches us; the parable of 
the lost piece of silver which its owner cared for and 
sought for till it was found. 

II. You and I are that lost Piece—precious metal 
and stamped with the image of the Great King, but 


_ we have fallen into the dust, we have lost ourselves, the 


brightness of the Divine effigy is dimmed and spoilt. 
But thanks be to Him, though lost, though fallen, we 
are not despairing; we are members valued, sought 
for, we may be saved and restored. It is for us to 
respond to the Divine Seeker’s labours, Who, when 
He finds, rejoices with exceeding great joy, for we are 
precious in His sight. 

Ill. But the Story has also Something to tell us 
ot how we should Regard our Fellow-men.—Those 
whom you and I perchance despise God loves and 
values. Geta heart big enough to love as God loves ; 
get a hope large enough to hope as God hopes; get 
eyes penetrating enough to see as God sees the good 
that lies in each and every human being. 


Rererencrs.—XV. 8.— Expository Sermons on the New Testa- 
ment, p. 86. H. Howard, The Raiment of the Soul, p. 106. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Sundays after Trinity, pt. i. p. 84. A. G. 
Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iv. 
p. 260. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 117. XV. 8-10.— 
T. Davies, Sermonic Studies, p. 114. Hugh Macmillan, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 876. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xvii. No. 970. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE AND THEIR MUSIC 


LUKE XV. I0. 


In the higher universe the true value of things is 
known, and this peep into glory is most instructive. 

I. We are taught the significance of the individual. 
‘Over one sinner.” It is often seen how Christ sets 
at nought the tyranny of numbers, and concentrates 
attention on the unit. Christ discovered humanity ; 
there was no sense of the solidarity of the race before 
He came: yet He also. discovered the individual, for 
there was no recognition of the value of the single 
soul before He came. One of the very foremost 
teachings of Jesus Christ declares the supreme worth 
of personality. The lowliest must not forget his 
mysterious greatness nor the fact that in the highest 
world his fortune is followed with impassioned interest. 

Il. A further lesson of the text is that the impor- 
tance of the individual lies in his moral life. ‘One 
sinner. ‘The heavenly universe is interested exclus- 
ively in the history of souls. How different with us! 
We survey life from an altogether different stand- 
point; and gold, culture, greatness, or pleasure is 
the consuming theme of our contemplation. If the 
celestial world is absorbed in the history of the soul, 
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ought we not to concern ourselves far more than we 
usually do with the inner life? 

III. The final lesson we note is that the most im- 
portant event in the individual life is the restoration 
of the lapsed soul to God. ‘One sinner that repen- 
teth. He whocame into the world to revolve all our 
values declares that the return of the prodigal son to 
his heavenly Father is the most momentous of all acts. 

How vividly this narrative brings out the blessed- 
ness of repentance! God rejoices. ‘In the presence 
of the angels.’ ‘The angels also rejoice. When the 
tide rises in the ocean, it rises in a thousand creeks 
and rivers; and when the sunny sea of God’s blessed- 
ness swells, it streams through the celestial universe, 
and fresh music everywhere breaks out like the sound 
of many waters. But if repentance is an event to 
make heaven glad, is it not one to make us glad also? 
—W. L. Warxmson, The Ashes of Roses, p. 256. 

Rererences.—XV. 10.—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
264. J. H. Ball, Persuasions, p. 178. E. W. Attwood, Ser- 
mons for Clergy and Laity, p. 301. R. J. Campbell, The Re- 
stored Innocence, p. 73. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 203, 
and vol. xlviii. No. 2791. John Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, 
vol. iii, p. 211. XV. 11, 12.—J. Denton Thompson, God and 
the Sinner, p. 16. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 250. 
XV. 11-13.—J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 420. 
G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 152. XV. 11-16. 
—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 199. J. Laidlaw, 
Studies in the Parables, p. 95. XV. 11-24.—C. Perren, Re- 
vival Sermons in Outline, p. 384. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 59. XV. 11-82.—H. Howard, 
The Raiment.of the Soul, p. 114. John Watson, Scottish Re- 
view, vol. iii, p. 360. A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. liii. p. 38. BR. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 160. 
XV. 12.—J. J. Ingram, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 
122. 


‘And not many days after the younger son gathered all to- 
gether, and took his journey into a far country.’—Luxe 
XV. 13. 


Turouen science gives us a good deal to boast of, and 
may enter for a great deal into our hopes, the most 
that can be said in this respect is that it is like a 
splendid inheritance, which gives the wise man twenty 
years start in life, and precipitates the prodigal into 
irretrievable ruin.—C. H. Parson. 

Proruicacy consists not in spending years of time or 

chests of money, but in spending them off the line of 

your career.—EMERSON. 

RereruNnces.—XV. 13.—G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. p. 166, J. Denton Thompson, God and the Sinner, 
p- 29. 

‘And there he wasted his substance with riotous living. ... 
This thy son, which hath devoured thy living with harlots.’ 
—LUKEE XV. 13, 30. 

In the pain and the repentance, and in the acquaint- 

ance with the aspects of folly and sin, you have learned 

something ; how much less than you would have 
learned in right paths, can never be told, but that 
it is less is certain. Your liberty of choice has simply 
destroyed for you so much life and strength, never 
regainable. It is true you now know the habits of 
swine who taste of husks: do you think your Father 
could not have taught you to know better habits and 
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pleasanter tastes, if you had stayed in His house ; and 
that the knowledge you have lost would not have 
been more, as well as sweeter, than that you have 
gained >—Ruskin, Queen of the Avr, sec. 153. 

Rererences.—XV. 14.—J. Denton Thompson, God and 
the Sinner, p. 40. XV. 14-16.—J. Keble, Sermons for Lent 
to Passion-tide, p. 429. XV. 15.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
xii. p. 20. XV. 15, 16.—J. Denton Thompson, God and the 
Sinner, p. 49. 

DISILLUSIONMENT 


‘When he came to himself.’—Luke xv. 17. 


The Prodigal and Miser.—The prodigal in this, 
the greatest of Jesus’ parables, was a miser. He is 
the type and picture of the present day. You tell 
me that there is no vice so abhorrent to your nature 
asavarice. You say that the thin, bloodless, shrivelled 
creature, whose lean and bony claws are nervously 
outstretched to rake in the glittering coin, and who 
hugs his money-bags beside the dying embers of a 
penurious fire, has no place in our free and generous 
English life, where those who have money are ex- 
pected to turn it over, and a liberal hand is all but 
inseparable from a full purse. And we are scarcely 
less ready to repudiate the life of riot and excess, 
which dissipates upon unworthy pleasures what has 
been painfully amassed by years of unremitting toil. 
If a generous, we are a thrifty people, and of reckless 
waste we are no less scornful than of miserly stint. 
But pardon me, what is it in the miser that seems to 
your enlightened judgment absurd, incomprehensible, 
and vain? Is it not the strange, unreasonable fascina- 
tion with which he fondles the yellow pieces or smooths 
vut the curling notes? Poor dotard! you exclaim, 
unhinged in mind and fancy. To wear the chain of 
a bondage to those inanimate tokens which should 
be the ministers of his own comfort and happiness! 
He has lost his conception of the end in the eagerness 
with which he gathers the means. For him the 
means have become the end. He is a bondservant, 
aslave. But is it not precisely the same with him 
whom you call the prodigal? He, tike the miser, is 
squandering his opportunities. He has exchanged 
his coin for that which it represents. He nas pur- 
chased his money’s worth of that material outside 
himself which a modern philosopher has described 
as permanent possibilities of sensation. ‘That only 
means what you can touch or taste, hear or see. The 
spendthrift is only surrounding himself with a pro- 
fusion of material means, so that the prodigal and the 
miser are alike in what is essential to both characters 
—the exaltation into an end of what, according to 
the true proportion of things, has no value whatever 
except as a means to the development of a higher 
life—J. G. Smurson, Christus Crucifiwus, p. 175. 


THE HOMESICKNESS OF THE SOUL 


‘And when he .came to himself, he said: How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, 
and I perish with hunger.’—LUKE xv. 17. 

I want to take the thought that the soul is home- 

sick, and use it to shed a little light on dark places. 
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I. First, then, under this iight we may view the 
unrest of sin. It is notable that it was in this light 
that Jesus viewed xt, in the crowning parable from 
which we have taken our text. The prodigal was an 
exile; he was in a far country. It was the memory 
of his home that filled his heart. It was not terror 
that smote the prodigal deep. He came to himself, 
and he was homesick. (1) Now I think that Jesus 
would have us learn from that that wickedness is not 
the home-land of the soul, and that all the unrest 
and the dissatisfaction of the wicked is just the crav- 
ing or his heart for home. We were not fashioned 
to be at home in sin. ‘The native air of this mysteri- 
ous heart is the love and purity and joy of heaven. 
We shall always be dissatisfied, always be homesick, 
if we are trying to live in any other land. (2) This 
thought, too, helps us to understand why men cover 
evil with a veil of goodness. It is just the longing 
of the exile or of the emigrant to give a homelike 
touch to his surroundings. (3) And we can understand 
the loneliness of sin when we remember this home- 
sickness of the soul. The man who is homesick is 
always lonely. Slowly but surely, if a man lives in 
sin he drifts apart into spiritual isolation. 

II. Under this light we may view the craving for 
God. We often speak of heaven as our home, and 
in many deep senses that is a true expression. But 
in deeper senses heaven is not our home, or if it is, 
it is just because God is there. In the deepest sense 
our home is not heaven, but God. Do you see, then, 
the meaning of that craving for God that is one of 
the strangest facts in human history? (1) We crave 
for God because He is our home: (2) Now this home- 
sickness of the soul for God is one of our surest proofs 
of God. It is an argument more powerful than an 
that philosophy affords to convince me that there 1s 
a God. Without a home, homesickness is inexplic- 
able. My craving for God assures me that God is. — 
G. H. Morrison, Sunrise: Addresses from a City 
Pulpit, p. 1. 

COMING TO ONESELF 
LUKE XV. 17. 

‘WHEN he came to himself’—when he became him- 
self—then in his years of riot he was not himself. It 
was not the prodigal who was the real man. The 
rea! mau was the penitent, not the prodigal. This 
parable has not only influenced thought ; like all the 
parables it has also affected language. When some 
one whom we love is cross or irritable, we say of him, 
‘He’s not himself to-day’. And what is that but 
our instinctive certainty that a man is more than his 
vices or his failures, and that if you want to know 
him as he is, you must take him at the level of his 
best. It was always thus that Jesus judged human- 
ity. I would remark, too, about this prodigal, that 
his one object in leaving home was just to find him- 
self. We come to ourselves when we deny ourselves ; 
when life has room for sacrifice and service ; when the 
eyes are lifted to the love of heaven, and the heart is 
set upon the will of God. 

I. That our text was no chance expression of the 
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Master’s we may gather from many Gospel passages. 
Think, for example, of that memorable hour when 
Jesus was journeying to Jerusalem. Our Lord had 
begun to speak plainly of His death, and it was all 
so shocking and terrible to Peter, that Peter had 
taken Christ to task for it. ‘Far be it from Thee, 
Lord ; this never shall befall Thee. While I have a 
sword to draw they shall not touch Thee.’ And then 
‘the Lord flashed round on His disciple, and said to 
him, ‘Get thee behind Me, Satan’, Only an hour 
before he had been Peter—‘'Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock I build’. hat was the true Peter, moved 


of God, kindled into the rapture of confession. Of 


course in such a hopeful, splendid outlook there is 
no lessening of responsibility. A man is not less guilty 
for his failures, because they do not represent his real 
manhood. 

II. I would further remark that when He was on 
earth that was one great aim of Jesus’ toil. It was 
not to make men and women angels. It was to make 
men and women their true selves. Christ aimed 
at more than making people better; His aim and 
object was to make them themselves. And that is 
the reason why the follower of Christ is the possessor 
of the largest freedom. ‘lhe nearer a man is to being 
himself, the nearer is he to sweet liberty.—G. H. 
Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, p. 246, 


Rerertyors.—XV. 17.—Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and 


the 4ge, p. 277. D. W. Simon, Twice Born and Other Sermons, 
p. 24. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1000, and vol. xli. 
No. 247. W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 105. XV..17-19. 
—J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 436. G. Body, 
Murisian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 182, J. Denton Thompson, 
Yod and the Sinner, p. 66. XV. 17-21.—J. Laidlaw, Studies 
wn the Parables, p. 109. XV. 18.—J. G. Simpson, Christus 
Crucificus, p. 188. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, 
p. 10. Spurgeon, Sermons, yol.'iii. No. 118. F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 235. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 26. 
XV. 18, 19.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 292. XV. 19.— 
\W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 264. J. Kelman, 
Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 275. 


THE GREETING 


‘While he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him,’—Luke xv. 20. 


Here we are carried right up into the heart of the 
Christian revelation. We shall be prepared to allow, 
I think, that the picture of the father, going forth 
with eager haste to anticipate his son’s return, re- 
quires some justification before it can be accepted as 
adequately representing the Christian doctrine of 
the forgiveness of sins. What I mean is this. ‘There 
is a passage in the Epistle to the Romans, in which the 
Apostle Paul declares that the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, the propitiation set forth in His Blood, 
meets a great necessity, which could not have been 
satisfied by an act of amnesty extended to trans- 
gressors of the eternal law. God cannot pronounce 
a verdict of acquittal which is not true in fact. He 
cannot be the justifier of the ungodly and at the 
same time just, unless He can show, make good, and 
vindicate His righteousness. 
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I. The Lord Jesus has Himself made it pvin to 
us that there is a true analogy between human and 
Divine forgiveness, and that the oblivion, in which 
the tenderness of human compassion will consent 
to shroud the unhappy past, is the counterpart of 
that remission of sins, whereon are based the relations 
of the Father with His reconciled children in the 
kingdom of heaven. A pardon freely granted has 









justified itself again and again in the experience of 


ordinary human relations. 

IJ. Nothing can be plainer than the certainty with 
which Scripture ascribes the whole work of our re- 
demption from the penalty and power of sin to the 
free grace and spontaneous loving kindness of the 
Eternal: Father. It was God who ‘so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son’. It was 
God who was ‘in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself’. It is God who ‘commendeth His love 
towards us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us’. ‘This, says the Saviour Himself, ‘ is 
the will of Him that sent Me, that every one which 
seeth the Son, and believeth in Him, may have eternal 
life’ Or again, ‘He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father’, Passage after passage, Scripture after 
Scripture, might be quoted to show that the atoning 
work of Christ takes its rise in the heart of the 
Divine Fatherhood. The plan of our salvation, as it 
‘5 unfolded to our adoring gaze, is nought if it be 
not the means which the Father has Himself devised 
that His banished may return. 

III. But, while we make this declaration without 
reserve, it must be claimed with equal emphasis that 
the Scripture sets forth the Crucifixion as a meritori- 
ous act of propitiatory sacrifice. What else but the 
language of ancient ritual is uttered by the Baptist 
when he cries, ‘Behold the Lamb of God’? _ What 
is the whole argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
but an exhibition of the reconciling work of Christ, 
in terms of the Mosaic ritual, as an expiation offered 
for the sins of the people by a merciful and faithful 
High Priest? ‘God hath set (Him) forth to be a 
propitiation,’ says St. Paul. ‘He is the propitiation 
for our sins, says St. John. Such language as this 
will not hold in the ordinary relations of mankind. 

When I find the Epistle to the Hebrews declaring 
that ‘without shedding of blood is no remission, I 
see in these words the expression of that great 
mystery of propitiation, which provides ‘the lamb 
for the burnt-offering, the perfect substitute, the 
complete representative, which covers the approach 
of the outcast to a God from whom he has been 
separated by his sins. 

Explain it how you will, it yet remains true, and, 
while human nature continues what it is, it will 
always remain true, that no religion will satisfy the 
heart of man which does not turn upon the presenta- 
tion of an offering for sin. And, if it is a fact that 
Christ reveals the Father as the fountain of inex- 
haustible love, the source of a compassionate forgive- 
ness, it is also a fact that He reveals Himself as the 
Way, the new and living Way, which through the 
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offering of His body He has consecrated once for all, 
and of which He declares that ‘no man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me’. 
its manward side the Cross of Jesus is big with 
the power of an intense morality—the victory of 
tience, the consecration of pain, the supremacy of 
ve, the power of a regenerated life. On its God- 
ward side it isa truth veiled yet manifested. ‘He 
tasted death for every man.’ ‘The Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all’ ‘He made Him to be 
sin for us.” It is because such words ring out from 
Calvary that it is eloquent also of a Divine mystery. 
—J. G. Smmson, Christus Crucifizus, p. 200. 


RECOGNISED, THOUGH AFAR OFF 
‘But when he was yeta great way off, his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him,’—Luxe xv. 20. 
I. Tus parable shows us that man is very far off 
from God. You and I never realised how far we 
were from God until we tried to come back ; then we 
found we had gone far off from Him. But why do 
we go far from God? We go from God for the 
same reason that that poor prodigal went from his 
father. He could not enjoy himself in his father’s 
presence. 

Il. But this text assures me that in spite of the 
distance there is recognition. ‘Whilst he was yet a 
great way off, his father saw him.’ Why? Because, 
I fancy, he had always been looking out for him. 
God sees us however far off we may be.—E. A, 
Stuart, The City Pulpit, vol. x. p. 51. 


‘ But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him.’— 
UKE XV, 20. 
Many anxious and honest Christians may be yet 
consciously far from the spiritual haven where they 
would be. Let such be consoled in remembering 
that the Father who draws us to Christ beholds us, 
yea, sets forth to meet us, while we are yet a great 
way off. A great way off, and yet upon the way— 
herein lies all the difference between resistance and 
returning—Dora GREENWELL. 

Rererences.—XV, 20.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached 
on Special Occasions, p. 1. G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. pp. 196, 214. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 176; 
vol. x. No. 588; vol. xx. No. 1189; vol. xxxvii. No. 2236; 
vol. xliii. No. 2507. T. G. Selby, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii. p. 243. J. Denton Thompson, God and the Sinner, 
p- 80. XV. 20, 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii, No. 
2520. XV. 20-22. G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlix. p. 218. XV. 20-24.—J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to 
Passion-tide, p. 442. 


THE FATHER AND THE THREE SONS 


LUKE XV. 20, 25. 


I. Wrrnprawine the light from Himself, our Lord 
concentrates it on three, the prodigal son, the father, 
and the elder brother. He teaches us what we have 
been so ready to forget, that the coming home of the 
soul is not merely a coming to oneself, a coming to 
the father, but also a coming to the elder brother. 
That was how Christ peopled the house which the 
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son had left—with a father and an elderson. He 
might have filled it otherwise, for sometimes the 
prodigal comes back to a mother and brothers and 
sisters, but for His purpose He needed but the two. 
Christians are very slow to learn that conversion in 
the New Testament sense is not the return of the 
lonely soul to the only God, It is the renewal of 
human ties that have been broken as well as of Divine. 
The return to God is a return to the Church. There 
have been mystics who have found God and lived on 
Him without entering into relation with their brethren 
in Christ. But just as the perfection of human life 
cannot be achieved apart from fellowship, so the soul 
separated from its kindred takes distorted forms. 
The New Testament contemplates every Christian as 
a member of the Church of which Jesus is the Head, 
growing up in harmony and fullness to the measure 
of the stature of Christ. Christian growth becomes 
fair and strong not in a cloistered and remote piety, 
but in the communion of the household of God. So 
whenever evangelistic work has been fruitful and 
permanent in its results, it has conducted the soul 
home to the Church as well as home to God. The 
work of George Whitefield was in its day as success- 
ful and outstanding as that of Wesley, but there is 
no comparison now, for whereas Whitefield allowed 
his work to become scattered by ignoring methods of 
organisation, Wesley was constructive, and formed 
his converts into classes and churches. ‘This, then, is 
the first lesson, that conversion is a return to the 
brethren as well as a return to the Father. 

II. Nothing could add to the picture of the father 
and his grace given by Jesus. A modern writer has 
said that the feature of the parable is the magnificent 
repentance of the prodigal. It was a magnificent 
repentance, a repentance that made no excuses, that 
humbled itself utterly. But more magnificent by far 
was the forgiveness of the father. Day after day he 
was watching when there seemed no hope of the 
wanderer appearing, day by day looking out with a 
hungry, expectant heart, running a great way to 
meet the sinner whenever he turned to the abandoned 
home, asking no question, speaking no word of rebuke, 
refusing to hear the confession out, calling for the 
robe, and the ring, and the feast. How Jesus de- 
lighted in God the Father as He told this story ! 
What faith He had in the abysses of fatherly ten- 
derness. This was the love which had been the life 
of Christ, the love of the Son for the Father, of the 
Father for the Son. To Him there was no love like 
a Father's love. There was no wonder of grace too 
wonderful for the Father’s heart. 

On the part of the father there is no obstacle. He 
is willing to be gracious, he is waiting to be gracious, 
he is on the watch-tower, he runs a great way to 
meet the penitent. Day by day, year by year, he 
keeps looking, and when every one else has given up 
hope, the father still refuses to despair and to say, 
‘He will not return to me’. 

III. What is the attitude of the Church to the 
self-made exile? What is the attitude of the elder 
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brethren? This parable contains a representation of 
that attitude by the Eldest Brother, and we shall see 
the more we dwell on it how true and pitiful the 
picture is. In the first place, there is a good side to 
the Church, for we read ‘his elder son was in the 
field’, ‘That was a good place to be in, incomparably 
better than the far country. We are told how the 
elder brother worked there. ‘Lo, these many years 
do I serve thee,’ and it is a great thing to serve for 
many years in the heat by day and in the frost by 
night. ‘Neither transgressed I at any time thy com- 
mandment,’ and that also is a great thing to say, no 
black, foul transgression staining and soaking the 
years, a record of obedience never broken by a refusal. 
Yes, it meant much, and the father knew it, for he 
said, ‘Son, thou art ever with Me, and all that I have 
is thine’. Let us not be unjust to the elder brother, 
for the Eldest Brother is most just. The farm had 
to be kept up and worked, and he did his part well. 
He had never been away perhaps, had not even sought 
amusements or holidays. Prosaic and monotonous 
all must have been at times, as all good work is, but 
he had stuck to it, and therein was most worthy of 
praise. Now what is true of him is true of the 
Church of Christ. The Church of Christ is being 
constantly reproached in these days, reproached by 
those outside, reproached by her own, till loyal workers 
grow disheartened, and wonder sometimes whether 
there is any better means of doing God’s work in the 
world than by being faithful and diligent in His 
Church. There is no better way. In spite of all 
failures, how much of loyalty, fidelity, self-denial, 
endurance, and heroic constancy mark the life of the 
wonderful Church of Christ! What the critics do 
for the regeneration of the world has never been clear 
to me. What is clear is that it is the work of the 
Church in the field, the unnoticed, regular, obscure 
work, that has kept the soul alive in England. 

IV. What is the Church to do? 

1. Keep the children at home. Who drove the 
prodigal out? Perhaps it was his elder brother. 
Anyhow, we must never let the children out. Christ 
never meant we should. Born into the Church of 
Christ, they should never leave it. Hear the solemn 
and tender command of Christ, more imperative as it 
comes to a parent than as it came to an apostle, 
‘Feed My lambs’. 

2. Then, are we sure we wish them to come back 
after they have long gone? ‘They have been in the 
far country for years now, and will never be what they 
were. Do we want them to come again and trouble 
us in their rags, their misery, their sores, their shame? 
Are our eyes on the long, dusty road down which 
they may be coming even now? When the Church 
longs for the prodigal as the Father longs, then will 
come the great day of reconciliation and weeping. 

3. You will observe that the Eldest Brother leaves 
the end doubtful. Did the elder brother go in and 
sit down with the father and the a and 
servants? Will the Church of Christ cease to play 
the part of the elder brother, and share the father's 


heart? We have been letting them slip; all the 
time they have been slipping from our homes, from 
our Sunday schools, from our churches. ‘They are 
slipping away still every hour of every day. If we 
are to bring them back we must do much more than 
welcome them. Some of us at least must go out 
with the Eldest Brother to seek and to save that 
which is lost. ‘The Church was born crucified,’ said 
Lacordaire. Have her wounds been healed and their 
record obliterated? If so, the wounds must be in- 
flicted anew: The world will come back to the 
rai when it sees the Church crucified with Christ. 
And so 


Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine poured forth. 


—W. Rosrrtson Nicotr, The Lamp of Sacrifice, 
p- 172. 
Rererence.—XV. 21, 22.—J. Denton Thompson, God end 
the Sinner, p. 91. 
THE ROBE 
‘ Bring forth quickly the best robe, and put it oa him.’—Luxr 
XV. 22. 


So we reach the accomplishment of the purpose of 
reconciliation. The awakening, the meeting, the 
home-coming, and now the festal array. ‘Bring 
forth ’—the father speaks to his servants ; the robe 
is laid up for the penitent sinner in the father’s house. 
‘Quickly’—then it is a transformation which is 
immediate and complete. ‘The best robe ’—it is the 
garment of praise which they wear who feast in kings’ 
houses. ‘Put it on him’—it is the grace and favour 
of him who makes the feast which clothes the return- 
ing wanderer in a vesture not his own. ‘ They found 
the man sitting, clothed and in his right mind, at the 
feet of Jesus.’ 

I. Here I see the great truth to which the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century recalled the mind of the 
Church, the doctrine of justification by faith which 
carries with it, as I believe, the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ. It is the teaching, I rejoice 
to think, of the Church of England, and nowhere has 
it received a nobler vindication than in the writings 
of the greatest English theologian. ‘ Faith,’ says 
Richard Hooker, ‘is the only hand which putteth 
on Christ unto justification; and Christ the only 
garment which, being so put on, covereth the shame 
of our defiled natures, hideth the imperfections of our 
works, preserveth us blameless in the sight of God.’ 
While this is preached from our pulpits you need 
have no fear for the Protestantism of our Church. 
Do not, I beseech you, be suspicious of the lighting 
of a candle or the swinging of a censer. -. But be very 
jealous for the evangelical doctrine of justification by 
faith. 

IL. The correlative of the doctrine of justification 
by faith is the imputed righteousness of Christ. God 
covers us with the robe of righteousness, which is the 
merits of our adorable Redeemer. For consider what 
the full statement of the doctrine of justification is. 
It is expressed thus: ‘By grace have ye been saved 
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through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the 
gift of God’. We have, then, to ask, What does the 
Bible mean when it speaks of grace? A word so 
constantly on the lips of the preacher as this is apt 
to lose the fullness of its meaning in the variety of its 
applications. What, then, is grace? 

Grace, as the Bible employs the term, is God’s free 
favour. St. Paul opposes it to debt. ‘To him that 
worketh the reward is not reckoned as of grace, but 
as of debt.’ The contrast is obvious. It is with a 
salvation to which we have earned the right by our 
own toil that we contrast a salvation bestowed upon 
us as God’s free gift. ‘This is the very breath and 
life of the Gospel. Of our own we have nothing save 
the surrender of faith to Christ. All the rest, includ- 
ing those fruits of righteousness which manifest 
themselves in the saintly life, is His, and remains His, 
even when it seems to become ours. 

IIT. The whole power of the Gospel, its moral and 
spiritual power to transform the life and transfigure 

e character, lies in its appeal to the disturbed and 
anxious soul to cast all its care on Him who has 
wrought salvation. ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy 
sins are forgiven. Believe in Jesus Christ who was 
crucified for thy sins. I do not want the assurance 
that by the careful use of a medicine provided for 
sick souls I may at last achieve a character upon which 
God can look with approval. I want the message 
that the debt is paid, that the pardon is sealed, that 
my restored sonship is an actual and present fact. 

It is only under cover of this shelter that we can 
make anything of our lives at all. 

It is related of one of the greatest men who have 
ever consecrated the finest gifts of intellect to the 
furtherance of religion and the service of the Church 
of England,} that, as he lay a-dying, he confessed to 
his chaplain that he was oppressed with a sense of his 
own unworthiness. If there ever was a man who 
might have been content to stand upon his achieve- 
ment, then this was the man. Not only had he lived 
a pure and blameless life, but he had given to the 
Church an immortal vindication of faith in his Anal- 
ogy of Religion. But in the hour of death he was 
great enough to know that of himself he had nought 
to plead. ‘But, my lord,’ replied the chaplain, ‘our 
Saviour has said, “Him that cometh to Me I will in 
no wise cast out”.’ ‘Ah,’ was the answer, ‘I had 
forgot. I die happy.—J. G. Simpson, Christus 
Crucifixus, p. 231. 


THE BEST ROBE 


‘ Bring forth the best robe.’—LuKg xv. 22, 


Gop has no second best. For Himself and for us He 
will have no other than the best. He would have 
the best of everything and everything at the best. 
He is always putting upon things the best robe. God 
loves beauty. He is Himself the author of all beauty 
and can only rest in things beautiful. How the Lord 
Jesus loved beauty. How He turned to the fowls of 
the air and the flowers of the field and the little child, 
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that He might illustrate and adorn His teaching, 
‘Bring forth the best robe.’ It seems to be the voice 
of God in the summer, and the days are swift to o 
the command of the Most High. ‘Bring forth the 
best robe.’ 'To the very birds it seems to be spoken in 
the spring-time. And now what think you? Is 
there not in all this a blessed message and promise 
for us men and women? For you and me it shall be 
spoken—Bring forth the best robe. Let us see some- 
thing of what this meant in the wonderful story that 
the Lord has given us. The prodigal has wandered 
into the far country and spent his substance in riotous 
living—has spent all. At last in his sorry plight he 
said ; I will arise and go to my father. And what 
then? ‘ When he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. And he said to the servant, Bring forth the 
best robe and put it on him.’ Nothing was too good 
for him. 

I. The best robe is the beautiful picture of an utter 
and complete forgiveness. All that had been—the 
rags, the wretchedness, the poor, thin, wasted frame 
are all covered and hidden by it. It is the very pic- 
ture of what God’s great love longs to do for us. 
‘The best robe.’ Ah, what a costly robe itis! Who 
could count its worth? ‘God so loved the world, that 
he gave His only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.’ And lo, this best robe is for us if we will have it. 

Il. ‘The best robe’—then see what goes with it. 
When God gives the best robe He gives the character 
of which it is but the token and expression. The 
best robe goes with a right spirit. See how God decks 
the earth with its best robe, not from without but 
from within. 'The seed in the earth is quickened by 
the sun in the heavens ; the soft wind blows and woos 
the timid bud into the light. A host of subtle in- 
fluences that we know not of work together until at 
last the earth is decked in all her summer glory—from 
within, not from without. So is the best robe ours. 
The love of God moves upon us, the truth becomes as 
a seed in the heart and is quickened into life. Our 
will and God’s commandment are made one. 

III. Then, again, the best robe was a claim and a 
pledge. It meant on the son’s part aclaim, ‘If I am 
to have the best robe, father, I must have all that is in 
keeping withit. I must have all that I want to live 
up toit” And it meant on the father’s part a pledge. 
‘My son, I give thee the best robe, and all that goes 
with it is thine’—M. G. Pearse, The Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. x1: p. 245. 

Rererences.—XV, 22.—J. G. Simpson, Christus Cructficus, 
p. 218. XV. 22, 23.—A. Maclaren, Hzpositions of Holy Serip- 
ture—St. Luke, p. 65. 

‘ But the father said to his servants, Let us make merry ; for 

this my son was dead, and is alive again.’—LUKE xv. 22-24. 
In Robert Falconer, George Macdonald makes the 
hero read this parable to the dying soutar: ‘There,’ 
cried the soutar triumphantly, ‘I telled ye sae! O 
Lord, ’'m comin’ hame as fast as I can; but my sins 
are jist like muckle bauchles upon my feet, and winma 
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lat me. I expec’ nae ring and nae robe, but I would 
fain hae a fiddle ? my grup when the neist prodigal 
comes hame!’ 


Mr. Carprew began by saying that this parable had 
been taken to be an exhibition of God’s love for man. 
It seemed rather to set forth, not the magnificence 
of the Divine nature, but of human nature—of that 
nature which God assumed. ‘The determination on 
the part of the younger son to arise, to go to his 
father, and above everything to say to him simply, 
‘Father, I have sinned,’ was as great as God is great: 
it was God—God moving in us; in a sense it was far 
more truly God—far greater than the force which 
binds the planets into a system. But thesplendour of 
human nature is shown in the father as well as in the 
son. ‘When he was yet a great way off.’ We are 
as good as told, then, that day after day the father 
had been watching. Oh, my friends, said the preacher, 
just consider that it is this upon which Jesus Christ, 
the son of God, has put His stamp, not the lecture, 
not chastisement, not expiation, but an instant un- 
questioning embrace, no matter what the wrong may 
have been!—Manrx Ruruerrorp, Catherine Furze. 


Rererences.—XV. 22, 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. 
No. 1204. XV. 23, 24.—J. Denton Thompson, God and the 
Sinner, p. 103. XV. 24.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School Ser- 
mons, p. 161. W. Brock, Penny Pulpit, No. 1705, p. 679. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 
1. XV. 25.—Bishop Alexander, The Great Question, p. 80. 
F. Ballard, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 211. XV. 
25-28.—J. Denton Thompson, God and the Sinner, p. 119. 
Christianity in Daily Oonduct, p. 199. XV. 27.—Mark Guy 
Pearse, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 277. 


OUR DUTY TOWARDS OUR EQUALS 


‘And he was angry, and would not go in.’—LukE xv. 28. 


On the matter of our duty to our equal, the New 
Testament is comparatively silent. It speaks to us, 
not infrequently, of the duty which we owe to our 
superiors. Men are to reverence those who sit in 
Moses’ seat ; they are to render unto Cesar the things 
which are Ceesar’s ; they are to pray for kings and all 
who are in authority. It speaks constantly of our 
duty to inferiors, That is one great theme of the 
New Testament. Everywhere, with all variety of 
appeal, that is insisted on and urged. But as we read 
the Gospels and Epistles we gradually become aware of 
a strange silence—it is the silence, the comparative 
silence of the Gospel, on the matter of our duty to our 
equals. That does not mean that such duties were 
of little consequence to the men who have given us 
our New Testament. It means that there were cer- 
tain causes which inevitably put the emphasis else- 
where. Let me suggest three of these causes, 

I. In the first place, there was that new humility 
which was present so powerfully in Christian charac- 
ter. Working in the heart of the new-born, it did 
not suggest equality at all. However glad was the 
good news of the Gospel, however it cheered and 
comforted the world, one of its first effects on human 
hearts was to deepen the sense of personal unworthi- 


ness. And this deep feeling of personal unworthiness 
so coloured every estimate of self, that men were 
readier to deny than to assert their equality with any- 
one whatever. 

II. The second reason is to be found in this—in the 
Gospel message of compassion.’ That was so new, sc 
new and so amazing, that for a little it obscured all 
else. ‘There may be elements in the ethic of the 
Gospel which were familiar to the older world. That 
is exactly what we should expect, since God has never 
left Himself without a witness. But there was one 
thing in the Gospel which was new, and set it apart 
from all the thought of ages, and that was its magni- 
ficent insistence on the need and the blessing of com- 
passion. It was the Christian’s mark to be compas- 
sionate—to help the poor, to cheer the solitary. He 
went to the least and lowest of mankind, in the great 
love wherewith his heart was burning. And you can- 
not wonder that that great enthusiasm, so utterl 
unknown in paganism, pushed into the bedek eran: 
as it were, the statement of our duty towards equals. 

III. But there is another reason, not opposed to 
these, yet standing just a little apart from them. It 
is the fact that Christian morality is so vitally de- 
pendent upon Christ. Paul never thought of morals 
by itself. Heneverspoke of isolated ethics. For him 
to live—in every realm of life—for him to live was 
Christ. 'To be like Christ was his idea of goodness ; 
to be in Christ his idea of glory ; to follow in the 
steps of Christ was his compendium of all morality, 
Now the very foundation of the Church was this, that 
Jesus Christ had no equal. ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God’—it was on that foundation 
that the Church was built. Neither in heaven above 
nor on earth beneath had Jesus Christ a duty to His 
equal, 

"Trials from inferiors are bad enough, trials from 
superiors are worse; but trials from our equals are 
worst of all, and I shall tell you why it is so. The 
reason is that trials from our inferiors are trials from 
which we always can escape. We can return again 
to our own levels, and leave thus the sphere of our 
vexations. But from the trials of our equals there is 
no such refuge—our equals are our habitual environ- 
ment—and therefore always, every day we live, we are 
exposed to the buffet or the thorn. It is thus that 
the trials of our nearest may be blessed in a more 
certain way than any others, There is no one we can 
fly to except God ; there is no one we can lean on ex- 
cept God. Tried by inferiors we have still our equals, 
in whose society we are secure. Tried by our equals 
every refuge fails, and ‘hangs my helpless soul on 
Thee’, 

And so, I. would urge upon you to test and try 
your character that ney Be chary of accepting any 
verdict, except the verdict of equality, Distrust the 
subtle flattery of deference. There is no self-know- 
ledge to be gained that way. Distrust the judgment 


1 This, with some of the other points here touched on, 
worked out very fully and powerfully by Mozley, University 
Sermons, 1X. 
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of the poor and needy, whom in your warmth of com- 
passion you have helped. If you want to know your- 
self go to your equals—find what you think of them, 
and they of you. Reckon yourself by what you are at 
home, or with your brother merchant or your brother 
minister. It is thus and thus alone we learn the 
truth, and when we learn the truth we are never far 
from Christ. Seeing ourselves, we see our need of 
Him, and in that sight is the beginning of salvation. 
Driven from the rest of self-esteem, so easily fostered 
by our very pity, we hear Him saying to us irresistibly, 
‘Come unto Me and I will give you rest’.—G. H. 
Mornison, The Return of the Angels, p. 152. 


THE ELDER BROTHER SPIRIT 


‘ And he was angry, and would not go in; therefore came his 

father and entreated him,’—Lukxx xv. 28. 
I wanr to speak to you, not about the central figure 
in this, the pearl of all parables, not about the erring 
son who went away and lived in a far country, and 
then, drawn back by the memory of a father’s love, 
returned to experience a father’s forgiveness ; but I 
want, rather, to speak about the other brother, the 
one who did not leave home, and yet who, I venture 
to think, was still further away from the mind and 
heart of his father than the prodigal son ever got. 
What is the significance which the warning of the re- 
cord of his action, and his father’s word to him, and 
all that took place has for us, individually and per- 
sonally, to-day ? 

I. Isay that the interest in this parable has mainly 
centred in the prodigal, whereas Christ meant to teach 
equally important lessons in introducing the elder 
brother. It would have been entirely unnecessary 
for Christ to introduce the elder brother and speak 
of the elder brother's spirit, if all he had meant to 
teach was the course of sinful self-will and the com- 
passion of God, and the certainty of forgiveness to 
those who return to Him in penitence and in faith. 
No; Christ meant, I take it, to teach His people the 
difference between the Spirit of their Father and the 
spirit which they too often manifest before Him and 
to those whom He seeks to love and to bless. If the 
figure of the prodigal son is meant to convey lessons 
to the publican and the sinner of the Fatherliness of 
God, and His grace and tenderness and His willing- 
ness to receive them, surely what Christ said—and 
He had no words of condemnation, remember, concern- 
ing the elder brother—was meant to apply to those 
stiff, unlovely, dutiful if you will, but altogether un- 
sympathetic and ungodlike souls the Pharisees and 
the scribes, who were not all insincere, but just un- 
consciously hypocritical, unconsciously absorbed with 
the externals of worship, unconsciously taken up with 
those things but accidental to any man’s relationship 
to God, and the relationship of God to His people, 
unconsciously hard towards God and hard towards 
His people. And Christ meant to rebuke them. 

II. Now, it is characteristic of present-day thought 
that men take as settled God’s relationship to man, 
and man’s relationship to God, and the best thought 
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of to-day is largely concerned with man’s relationship 
to man. This is not modern. It is not really new 
except in so far as perfection is toward the source 


and not the mouth of the stream. For Christ has — 


made this vital to His Gospel, that love to God is 
mainly shown in love to man. That debt which the 
people of God acknowledged they owe to Him is pay- 
able on the bank of the need of humanity. However 
eloquent the word, however musical the tongue, no 
man loves God who does not do so in deed and in truth. 
‘Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?’ 
III. It is clear, then, that the elder brother and his 
descendants—and he has many of them, they are in 
our churches, and anyone of us who works for Christ 
may meet them again and again, and possibly suffer 
through them—it is clear that just here the elder 
brother and his descendants fail. They may have 
high moral standards. They may have no fault in 
their rectitude, their ethical standards and ideals; 
their efforts for the accomplishment of their duty are 
toilsome, and their loyalty to good causes is 0 
commendable, but they entirely lack—and all their 
excellencies only serve the more vividly to make this 
great lack seen—sympathetic understanding either of 
the parent God, or of the prodigal at the gate. Those 
who act like the elder brother are those who show no 
real interest in the work of God, who spend no time 
in prayer for it, who give no sacrificial offerings for 
its support, who express no rejoicing at its success, 
and who manifest no sympathy for those who are 
pouring out their lives for the name of Jesus Christ. 
Such ones unconsciously become Pharisees, and such 
ones unconsciously become like the elder brother. It 
is the spirit of the elder brother which has been mani- 
fest so long, and which has gone on unchecked, unre- 
buked, and often unrecognized within the Church. It 
is this more than anything possibly which keeps far 
off from Christ and from God and from homeand 
from love and from light those for whom Christ died, 
and methinks I hear Christ saying of such men, ‘It 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the sea’.—J. Stuart 
Howry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. uxxrx. p. $3. 


ILL-TEMPER 
Luxe xv. 28 


Wuen we look into sin, not in its theological aspects, 
but in its everyday clothes, we find that it divides 
itself into two kinds. We find that there are sins 
of the body and sins of the disposition. Or more 
narrowly, sins of the passions, including all forms of 
lust and selfishness, and sins of the temper. The 
prodigal is the instance in the New Testament of sins 
of passions ; the elder brother, of sins of temper. “He 
was angry, and would not go in. It is the thunder- 
cloud, a thundercloud which has been brewing under 
all his virtues all his life. ‘The subtle fluids from a 
dozen sins have come together for once, and now 
they are scorching his soul. Jealousy, anger, pride, 
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uncharity, cruelty, self-righteousness, sulkiness, touchi- 
ness, doggedness, all mixed up together into one— 
Ill-Temper. 

L One of the first things to startle us about sins of 
temper is their strange compatibility with high moral 
character. The elder brother, without doubt, was a 
man of high principle. We have no criterion for 
estimating at their true worth men who figure as 


models of all the virtues. Everything depends on 


motive. The virtues may be real or only apparent, 
even as the vices may be real though not apparent. 
The fact that there are these two distinct sets of sins, 
and that few of us indulge both, but most of us indulge 
the one or the other, explains the compatibility of 
virtuous conduct with much unloveliness of disposition. 
Now it is this very association which makes sins of 
temper appear so harmless. We excuse the partial 
failure of our characters on the ground of their general 
success. ‘Temper is the vice of the virtuous. 

II. Look at the effects of ill-temper. (1) ‘The in- 
fluence of temper on the intellect. It has sometimes 
been taken for granted that a bad temper is a positive 
acquisition to the intellect. Its fieriness is supposed 
to communicate combustion to surrounding faculties, 
and to kindle the system into intense and vigorous 
life. The point, however, at which temper interferes 
with the intellect is in all matters of judgment. A 
quick temper really incapacitates for sound judgment. 
(2) But it is in their moral and social effects that the 
chief evil lies. Society is an arrangement for produc- 
ing and sustaining human happiness, and temper is 
an agent for thwarting and destroying it. In its 
ultimate nature Distemper is a sin against love. A 
sin against love is a sin against God, for God is love. 

Ill. This tracing of the sin to its root now suggests 
this further topic—its cure. But is not temper a 
constitutional thing? Is it not hereditary, a family 
failing, a matter of temperament, and can that be 
cured? Yes, if there is anything in Christianity. 
All sins mar God’s image, but sins of temper mar 
God’s image and God’s work and man’s happiness.— 
Henry Drummonn, The Ideal Life and other Ad- 
dresses, p. 43. 

Rerenence.—XV. 28.—W. Y. Fullerton, Christ and Men, 
p. 42. 


OUR RELATION TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 


‘And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine.’ —LUKE Xv. 31. 
Y’a1s parable is a representation of the insider and 
the outsider in their relation to the kingdom of God’s 
grace; and you can begin to think about them in 
no better way than that they are brothers. It would 
be interesting and instructive to be told what the 
brother in hunger and wretchedness thought of his 
well-fed brother at home. It would be interesting 
to know what the heathen thinks of the Christian 
after he has lived next to him—Christian trader, 
soldier, missionary. But it is better still to listen to 
the voice of the Father. ‘That we can do by the aid 
of this parable—-(a) We can see the position of the 


elder brother as regards his father, and (6) his rela- 
tion to the man far away. 

I. His relation to his father is descrtbed—‘Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine’. 
Let us mark the splendour of the position, the posi- 
tion of the child at home with God. The opportunity 
of constant and close intercourse, a deepening know- 
ledge of His goodness and His love, His manifestation 
of it every day; the privilege of service, the possibility 
of complete and close confidence, fellowship, loving 
co-operation. ‘Thatis the ideal. But really we have 
a picture of a man who sets no high value on these 
privileges. Meanwhile, you perceive a grievance lying 
in his mind. He had not been sufficiently rewarded 
for his labour, and he breaks out into complaining. 
Now it is by no means certain that the Christian 
people of to-day are conscious of the magnificence of 
their inheritance—what Paul calls the riches, the 
exceeding riches of His grace. Many are following 
Christ in the pathway of duty, few rejoicing with a 
joy unspeakable, 

Il. But there is another and a deeper shadow to be 
seen in the parable—a shadow which must in the 
nature of things alienate the father and the son. 
What is the father thinking about every day? ‘The 
child far away. What is the elder brother thinking 
about? Anything but that. Evidently his own 
farming and the excellence of his deserts—his own 
needs and merits. Does this not bring out sharply 
before your eyes the solitude of God in redemption? 
We have yet to learn how high a value God sets upon 
our relation to our fellow-men, and how completely 
that relation affects our relation with Him. ‘Two 
things stand out in perfect clearness, to my mind at 
least. One is that the heathen is at the swine-trough. 
'The other thing that is clear is the restless longing 
of the Divine heart to bring them all—not a few of 
them, but als—home to God, to be satisfied with the 
bountiful provisions of His grace——CuaxrtEs Brown, 
Light and Infe, p. 235. 

Rererences.—XV. 31.—R. Rainy, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. p. 263. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (1st Series), pp. 
114, 135. John Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 
129, J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, p. 1. R. J. Campbell, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 328. XV. 31, 32.—J. 
Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 451. J. Denton 
Thompson, God and the Sinner, p. 144. 


THE JOY OF FINDING 


‘ This thy brother was dead, andis alive again ; and was lost, 
and is found.’—Lukg xv. 32. 


Turse three parables illustrate what am be called 
the joy of finding. It has sometimes been urged 
against the whole trio that whilst they speak of the 
lost soul’s return to God there is no mention of the 
distinguishing characteristic of the plan of salvation 
in any one of them. But the parable only brings 
into prominence that which it was spoken to illus- 
trate. What gave rise tothe parables of the lost 
sheep and the lost coin and the prodigal son was this. 
Certain Pharisees and scribes grumbled and mur- 
mured, with a great deal of noise, at the kind of 
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people, publicans and sinners, that the Blessed 
Saviour was pleased to receive. When He heard this 
grumbling and murmuring He spoke these parables. 
The purport of the saying was not a bit to explain 
the way of salvation, but to show, that receiving this 
kind of people is just the object for which He came 
into the world, just to show, that receiving sinners 
is exactly the course that God is always longing to 
pursue, appealing to the lost, seeking for them and, 
if it may be, recovering them back again. 

What the Saviour intended to teach was this :— 

(1) The condition of heart, or the condition of soul 
that God is pleased to meet with a blessing; and 

(2) The everlasting joy of God in giving the 
blessing. 

The parables bring into view not only the fact that 
we are lost but three of the various respects in which 
it is true that we are lost. The parables set them 
forth in what you may call an ascending scale, of 
which the parable of the prodigal son, the last and 
the chiefest, is the ultimate climax. 

I. Lost in Respect of our Happiness.—The lost 
sheep. 

if. Lost in Respect of our Usefulness.—The lost 
coin, 

‘HI. The Guilt of Estrangement.—And then you 
have the great climax of all reached in the parable 
of the prodigal son, where you step for the first time 
into the higher region of consciousness—the higher 
region of moral action, moral responsibility ; and in 
the parable of the prodigal son for the first time 
you see the guilt of estrangement. 

1V. The Preciousness to the Owner.—In all these 
parables you will notice that that which is lost is 
represented as being exceedingly precious to the per- 
son who lost it, and, more than that, in every case, 
it was the loser that felt the loss most. The coin did 
not feel it a bit, the sheep hardly felt it at all, I do 
not know whether the prodigal son seems to have felt 
it until he was pressed to the very extremest, but 
God feels our loss and estrangement from Him far 
more than we feel it ourselves. And then notice, 
the parable is full of expressions which illustrate the 
welcome which God gives to recovered souls. Take 
the parable of the lost sheep, ‘He layeth it on His 
shoulders, rejoicing’ ; take the parable of the woman 
who had lost that bit of money, ‘She calleth her 
friends and her neighbours together’; and in the 
third parable you have the same thing, ‘ There is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth’. It is often preached that God is 
willing to save souls. That is only part of the truth, 
it is only the narrowest, tiniest half of the truth. He 
loves to do it, because God’s heaven is made dis- 
tinctly happier by sinners entering into it. 


Rererences.—XV. 32.—C. 8. Horne, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 380. XVI.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 114; abid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 273. XVI. 1.—R. W. 
Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, vol. ii. p. 64. 8S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 74. 
XVL 1, 2.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Christ, p. 
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XVI. 1-9.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 34, 





17%: 
XVI. 1-12.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 21. 
J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 121. 


THE UNJUST STEWARD 


‘Give an account of thy stewardship; for thou mayest be no 
longer steward.’— LUKE xvi. 2. 


WE call this parable the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward—.e. a fraudulent, dishonest steward—and 
such undoubtedly he did become ; but not deliberately 
dishonest up to the time when his lord called him 
suddenly to account. He was accused to his lord 
that he had wasted his goods; not a purposed and 
continued fraud, but a long-continued faithlessness to 
his trust. He had forgotten that he was the trustee 
for his lord’s possessions, and he had lived on neglecting 
plain duties, until at last the goods began to perish. 

The man, then, was guilty of being unfaithful to 
his trust. And it is this that gives the parable its 
terrible significance for us. 

There are not many, it is to be hoped, who, looking 
back upon their lives, can charge themselves with 
long-continued and deliberate sin against light and 
knowledge; but how many may there be who, looking 
back upon some critical moment in the past, are 
driven to confess: ‘I have not been faithful to my 
Lord, or to my trust. My Lord’s goods have not 
waxed, but waned, in my trusteeship. I have been 
negligent and unfaithful, and so far, therefore, a dis- 
honest steward.’ 

I. This, then, is the question which each of us has 
to ask of himself and of his own life: ‘ What manner 
of steward have I been of those things that my Lord 
has entrusted to me?’ 

God has given each one of us something to do in 
His household. Every one of us is, in a larger or 
smaller degree, a steward of the Lord. 

‘Two great gifts of God, at least, are given to every 
one—'Time and Opportunity. Time—that fleets so 
swiftly, and so often unheeded, passing by moments 
and days, and running up to years, bringing life to 
a close, is God’s great trust to every one of us. And 
Opportunity—those moments fraught with blessings 
and help, or hindrance and evil, to one’s fellow-men, 
and which may become the means of increasing the 
Master’s goods or of diminishing them; those op- 
portunities in life that come so often unrecognised, 
or that are allowed to pass unheeded ; this time 
which we waste and kill, these opportunities that we 
disregard and lose, are the goods of our Lord: every 
man has more or Jess of them, and will have to ac- 
count for them. Time that fleets and opportunity 
that passes never to return—these are the gifts and 
the stewardship of every man. 

II. We have to give an account, sooner or later, 
to our Lord and Master of how we have used these 
great gifts, and many another besides; but of these 
two surely every one of us has to give an account. 
Think for a moment of the many stewardships we all 
have from time to time given us; and how these 
stewardships are terminated—now, at one time, one 
stewardship, and now, at another time, another. 
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If a man has not kept his Lord’s trust, and has to 
answer to Him for wasted time and wholly neglected 
opportunities, how awful must be his account! ‘The 
best of men has some such moments in his life, when 
he looks back on his past life, and is foreed to the 
question: What account can I render to my Lord of 
my stewardship? Thank God that our merciful Lord, 
more merciful than man, is the Master to judge us, 
not by what we have done, but by what we have 
striven to do.— ArcupisHop MaceEE. 

Rererences.—XVI. 2.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preach- 
tng for a Year, vol. ii. p. 98. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 
192, and vol. xli. No. 2445. 


OUR WORK 
‘I am resolved what to do.’—Luke xvi. 4. 


I want to put before you a few thoughts not un- 
familiar in one of the most familiar departments 
of our life—our work. We are constantly face 
to face with the contrast which comes before us 
when we leave the house of God and go back to mix 
with the world, and to do our work; and we immedi- 
ately feel its pressure. The spirit of the world makes 
it very difficult for us to hold that true proportion 
which should exist between the things which are seen 
and the things which are unseen. 

I. Saviours of Society.—Now the words of my text 
were put by our Blessed Lord into the lips of a 
thoroughly worldly man, with whom we come in 
contact in that well-known parable—the Parable of 
the Unjust Steward. We want to remember, do we 
not, that our Lord’s advice to us is just this—as you 
mingle with the world, as you come in contact with 
men who are living for the world, who have as their 
aim securing all that the world can give, caring little 
_ or nothing what may happen so long as they secure 
that, then He would seem to say to us, Do not judge 
them, do not say hard things, do not forget that 
they, too, have been redeemed by the Saviour of the 
world, but try to learn from them a lesson which will 
help you in your struggle for your Christian freedom, 
and remember that if you are as true to your aims 
as they are to theirs, then you will go amongst your 
fellow-men as saviours of society. 

II. An Account asked for.—You and I must give 
an account of our stewardship; we must give an 
account of the way in which we have lived our life, 
and used our time, and our money, and our talents. 
Get time to think. Anticipate the account which 
you must give of your stewardship. I do not doubt 
for one moment that our hearts are stirred by the 
tender appeal of the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
but have you let Him enter the great citadel of your 
will ? 

Iil. Endurance to the End.—We may go forth 
and redeem the time, we may rejoice in being able to 
meet these temptations which conquered us of old, 
and saying ‘No’ where we once said ‘Yes’. Rise, for 
the day is passing. Yes; and a place in the ranks 
awaits us) Each has his part to play, and the past 
and the future are nothing in the stern face of to- 


day. And the man that endureth to the end the 
same shall be saved, and the great Captain of our 
salvation will also have His word of commendation 
to those who endure to the end. ‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’ 

Rererence.—XVI. 4.—S. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, 
p. 141. ; 

THE SENSE OF OBLIGATION 


‘How much owest thou unto my lord.’—Luxg xv1. 5. 


Tuis is a question which occurs, as is well known, in 
the Parable of the Unjust Steward. 

The one characteristic, then, which the master 
signals out for appreciation in the steward is his 
shrewdness, his foresight, his prudence. ‘The lord.’ 
1.¢. the master, ‘commended the unjust steward be- 
cause he had done wisely’—not rightly, or honovs 
ably, but prudently. 

I. That is the feature of his conduct, the ove 
feature, which Jesus Christ holds up to the admira- 
tion and imitation of Christians. He says, in effect 
‘Why will not My disciples learn from men of the 
world the everyday lesson of common sense ; why will 
they not follow the same business-like principle in the 
spiritual life as in commercial life’ ; why should it be 
true now, and is it to be true for ever, that ‘the 
children of this world are in’—or, ‘as regards ’— 
‘their generation wiser than the children of light ? 

God says to every man: ‘You have only one 
earthly life to live. If you waste the golden days 
of youth, if you dissipate them in indolence or frivolity, 
they will never come back to you; and all that you 
might have been and ought to have been, you will 
never be.’ Yet how pitiful is the thousand times 
repeated tale of misspent years and squandered op- 
portunities, and hopes as disappointing as the bitter 
apples of the Dead Sea! 

II. ‘The children of this world,’ ‘the children of 
light ’—how strange and sad is the contrast which 
the Lord in the parable points between them! It 
is as though He said: ‘ Look at yon man of business ; 
his heart is set upon making a fortune ; see how care- 
ful he is, how sedulous, how thrifty ; he rises so early, 
he goes to bed so late, he eats the bread of careful- 
ness ; many a time all through the day he sits at his 
desk, he is the creature of industrious habit, he denies 
himself, it may be for many years, every needless 
pleasure, indulgence, or extravagance; and he gains 
his reward. He began life as a clerk at £1 a week, 
and he ends it as head of a great commercial house. 
But now look at the man who aspires to win heaven 
—how easily he takes things, how little trouble he 
gives himself about them! The time that he spends 
in prayer, in the study of God’s Word, in public 
worship—what a poor fraction it is of all his life! 
He seems to think it is possible to saunter into heaven. 
But why should it be reasonable to assume that the 
pearl of great price is the only treasure which can be 
had for the mere asking, without the necessity of 
working for it?’ 

III. Our Lord speaks especially of riches. Among 
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all His words in the Gospel none perhaps are more 
intuitively wise than the words which He used about 
riches. 

Riches are not wrong, but they are spiritually 
perilous. Our Lord says in the parable, Use them 
well, not foolishly or selfishly, but so as to make 
friends by your wise generosity—friends among the 
poor, the hungry, the necessitous, the suffering, ‘that 
when ye fail,’ 4.c. when ye die, ‘they may receive you 
into the everlasting habitations’. 

This is the law of the future life; but it is the 
law of the present life as well. 

IV. I cannot read the Parable of the Unjust Steward 
without feeling that underlying it all is the threefold 
relation which characterises the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

There is the great Master, the Lord of All, who 
will one day summon all His servants to render their 
account. ‘There are the stewards, whoever they ma 
be, the ministers of the great Master, the intermedi- 
aries between Him and His tenants at will; it is ex- 
pressly stated that the parable was addressed to the 
disciples. ‘There are the tenants themselves, whose 
life is so uncertain, so precarious; and they are all 
indebted in a larger or less degree to the same great 
Master. 

To them all comes the question of my text—‘ How 
much owest thou unto my Lord ?’—Bisnor WELLDon, 
The Gospel in a Great City, p. 99. 

Rererences.—XVI. 5.—E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son and 
other Sermons, vol. v. p. 65. XVI. 5-7.—J. M. Neale, Ser- 
mons Preached in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 231. 


SPIRITUAL WISDOM 

‘And the lord commended the unjust steward, because he had 

done wisely ; for the children of this world are in their 

generation wiser than the children of light.’—Lukxg xv1. 8. 
You remember the story, and how the lord com- 
mended the unjust steward because he had done 
wisely. He could not help admiring him because he 
was a good business man of the day, who had done 
the wisest and best thing for himself. 

Let us apply this thought to our spiritual life. 

i, Our Personal Salvation.—Are we sure that we 
are in a state of salvation? Surely we should be. 
If not, it is true of us that ‘the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light’. 

II. Likeness to Christ.— How far have we attained 
to Christ’s likeness? Daily we must be getting more 
and more like Him, and must be opening our souls 
more and more to the Holy Spirit and losing our 
hold on the things of earth. Remember it is true 
that ‘without holiness no man shall see the Lord,’ 
and if we are not cultivating it, do we not incur the 
reproach that ‘the children of this world are in their 
generation’ wiser than we? 

II]. Use of Talents.—Are we using our talents 
properly, or are we intending to steal all the Gospel 
privileges without making any return to God? 

(a) Money.—The time will come when God will 
say, ‘What about your money’? ‘That is a talent 
which He has given to us. 


(b) Inflwence—What a tremendous talent! Pa- 
rents, are you pointing your children heavenwards? 
Men and women in business or in society, are you — 
witnessing? Think of the way political parties take 
trouble to get others to believe with them, and then 
take shame for the graceless way in which we go 
through life and never seek to win a soul for God. 

If, instead of working for God, we only work for 
self; and if, instead of striving after holiness, if, in- 
stead of giving something to God, we keep it all for 
self, then remember we are living examples of the 
truth of these words: ‘The children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light’. 


‘ The children of this world are in their generation wiser than 
the children of light.’—Luxg xvi. 8. 

In Essay xvi. of The Friend, Coleridge, writing in 
1809, declares that the maxims of genuine expedience 
are little regarded by the very people who profess to 
obey nothing higher than expedience—so much so, 
‘that I dare hazard the assertion that in the whole 
chapter of contents of European ruin, every article 
might be unanswerably deduced from the neglect of 
some maxim that had been repeatedly laid down, 
demonstrated, and enforced with a host of illustra- 
tions in some one or other of the works of Machia- 
velli, Bacon, or Harrington. It would be a melan- 
choly but very profitable employment,’ he continues, 
‘for some vigorous mind, intimately acquainted with 
the recent history of Europe, to collect the weightiest 
aphorisms of Machiavelli alone, and illustrate by ap- 
propriate facts the breach or observation of each, to 
render less mysterious the present triumph of lawless 
violence. ‘The apt motto to such a work would be: 
The children of darkness are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light.’ 

Rererences.—XVI, 8,—Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 97. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 205. 
R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 259. H. Allen, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1660, p. 819. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some 
Words of Christ, p. 191. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
274. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, 
p. 75. 

THE ETERNAL TENTS 

‘And I say unto you, Make to yourselves friends by means of 

the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when it shall fail, 

they may receive you into the eternal tabernacles.’—Luxz 

XVI. 9 (R.V.). 
‘Tue Eternal Tents:’ This is our Lord’s description of 
heaven ; and if we would feel the force of it and catch 
its true interpretation, we must remember the history 
of ancient Israel. That history, so long, so troublous, 
began far back with the call of Abraham to leave his 
pleasant home in the land of Haran. Linked with 
the call was a promise, which came to him we know 
not how, that of his descendants God would make 
a great nation and give them a goodly land for their 
heritage. 

That was the beginning of Israel’s national history 
—the call of Abraham and the promise to his seed 
after him. And you remember how nobly he made 
the heroic venture of faith and, at the call of God, 
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abandoned all that he had—all that, in the worldly 
judgment, was worth having—and set out in pursuit 
of a far-off hope and a transcendent ideal. He went 
forth with his tent and his family and his flocks and 
herds, and journeyed to and fro; and through the 
discipline of his homeless life the revelation grew 
ever clearer and the hope more sure. He died ere 
the promise was fulfilled, but he left his children a 
heritage of tents and flocks and herds, and a heritage 
more precious still—a faith and an example. 

I. Such was the ancient history of Israel, and it 
was never forgotten. The Jews in after generations 
looked back to it with wonder and pride, and it served 
them as an emblem of human life. They recognised 
in that long and weary wandering a parable of the 
hungry-hearted life of the children of men. ‘We 
are strangers before Thee,’ they said, ‘and sojourners, 
as were all our fathers’; ‘Here have we no con- 
tinuing city, but we seek one to come’. And the 
entrance into the Promised Land and the winning of 
the Holy City—that prefigured to them the glad 
consummation when they should be gathered home 
to the City of God and the Father’s house. 

And this, you observe, is the thought which under- 
lies the curious phrase of our text—‘the Eternal 
Tents’. Its peculiarity is that it is what is called a 
contradiction in terms; for, if there be one thing 
which less than any other can be predicated of a tent, 
it is that it is eternal. This is precisely what a tent 
isnot. It isa frail and fleeting thing, pitched to-da 
and struck to-morrow, a fitting image of life’s transi- 
ence: ‘Mine age is departed, and is removed from 
me as a shepherd’s tent’. Yet Jesus says ‘the 
Eternal Tents’. Had He followed the line of thought 
familiar to the Jewish imagination, He would have 
said: ‘Make to yourselves friends by means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when it shall fail, 
they may receive you into the Eternal City, the City 
which hath the foundations’. But no, He gives the 
phrase this odd turn and says ‘into the Eternal 
Tents,’ combining two contradictory ideas—on the 
one hand, stability, endurance, and, on the other, un- 
settlement, uncertainty. 

II. What would He teach us by this description 
of heaven. I think He means, in the first place, to 
disabuse our minds of an idea to which they are prone. 
He would have us understand that, while there will 
be rest in heaven, it will not be the rest of inactivity. 

And there is another lesson in our text. It was 
not for nothing that the Israelites endured that long 
ordeal of homeless wandering ere they reached their 
‘city of habitation’. It was their discipline in faith 
and courage, their preparation for the heritage which 
God had appointed for them. And so our earthly 
life, with all its unrest and weariness and disappoint- 
ment, is our discipline for the service which awaits 
us in the City of God.—Davip Smrru, Man’s Need 
of God, p. 165. 

Rererences.—XVI. 9.—W. M. Sinclair, Christ and Our 


Times, p. 279. T. C. Fry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 
p. 390. E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 


——- 


327. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (1st Series), p. 268. W. @. 
Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses (2nd Series), p. 134. C. 
Moinet, The Great Alternative and other Sermons, p. 215. R. F, 
Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 289. Hapositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 343 ibid. vol. ix. p. 165. XVI. 10.— 
J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays after Trinity, pt. i. p. 283. W. 
Scott Page, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxii. p. 46. XVI. 
10-12.,—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, 
p. 83. XVI. 11, 12.—J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays after 
Trinity, pt. i, p. 274. XVI. 11-82.—EHxpository Sermons on 
the New Testament, p. 105. XVI. 12.—H. J. Pope, Christian 
World Pulpit, yol. xlv. p. 281. J.M. Neale, Sermons Preached 
in Sackville College Chapel, vol. ti. p. 45. Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 28. A. Maclaren, Huxpositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. Luke, p. 91. XVI. 13.—C. Parsons Reichel, 
Sermons, p. 341. 
‘Ye cannot serve God and mammon,’—LukKE xvI. 13. 


Ong inevitable characteristic of modern war is, that 
it is associated throughout, in all particulars, with a 
vast and most irregular formation of commercial 
enterprise. There is no incentive to Mammon- 
worship so remarkable as that which it affords. The 
political economy of war is now one of its most 
commanding aspects. . . . Even apart from the fact 
that war suspends, tpso facto, every rule of public 
thrift, and tends to sap honesty itself in the use of 
the public treasure for which it makes such un- 
bounded calls, it therefore is the greatest feeder of 
that lust of gold which we are told is the essence of 
commerce, though we had hoped it was only its oc- 
casional besetting sin—W. E. GiapsronE. 


Way, Mammon sits before a million hearths, 
Where God is bolted out from every house. 
—Baury’s Festus. 


A young lady, sitting next Tennyson one evening at 
a dinner-party, spoke contemptuously of a certain 
marriage as a very penniless one. The poet rum- 
maged in his pocket till he managed to extract a 
penny, which he slapped down loudly on the table at 
her side, crying, ‘There, I give you that. That is 
the God you worship !’ 

Commerce has set the mark of selfishness, 

The signet of its all-enslaving power 

Upon a shining ore, and called it gold. 

Before whose image bow the vulgar great, 

The vainly rich, the miserable proud, 

The mob of peasants, nobles, priests, and kings, 

And with blind feelings reverence the power 

That grinds them to the dust of misery. 

But in the temple of their hireling hearts 

Gold is the living god, and rules in scorn 

All earthly things but virtue. 

—SHELLEY’s Queen Mab. 
Men must be the slaves either of duty or of force. 
J OUBERT. 
‘The Pharisees derided Him.’ —Luxe Xvi. 14 

Turre was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear,. 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 


Hope withering fled, and mercy sigh’d farewell. 
—Bynon, The Coreatr. 
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‘I po not recollect,’ says Washington Irving, after a 
visit to Sir Walter Scott, ‘a sneer throughout his 
conversation, any more than there is throughout his 
works,’ 


RererEnce.—XVI. 14-18.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 183. 
. ‘That which is exalted among men is an abomination in the 
sight of God.’—Luxe xvi. 15. 
‘T orren have a kind of waking dream,’ Dean Church 
once wrote to a friend. ‘Up one road the image of 
a man decked and adorned as if for a triumph, carried 
up by rejoicing and exulting friends, who praise his 
goodness and achievements ; on the other road, turned 
back to back to it, there is the very same man him- 
self, in sordid and squalid apparel, surrounded not 
by friends but by ministers of justice, and going on, 
while his friends are exulting, to his certain and 
jeenees awful judgment. ‘The vision rises when I 
ear, not just and conscientious endeavours to make 
out a man’s character, but when I hear the loose 
things that are said—often in kindness and love—of 
those beyond the grave.’ 


Rererences.—XVI. 16.—Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 156. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 31; 
wid. vol. x. p. 8; tbid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 879. XVI. 
16-24.—Ibid, (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 100. XVI. 17.—Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 871. XVI. 17-19.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 79. 
XVI. 18.—LHapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 70; tbid. (5th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 103 XVI. 19.—C. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 333. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 
175. XVI. 19, 20.—J. H. Jowett, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. p. 97. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 224. R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 
291. 

‘A certain beggar named Lazarus was laid at his gate, full of 
sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table.’—Luxe xvi. 20, 
Arter describing the profligate luxury of the Court 
of Louis the Great, Thackeray (in The Four Georges, 
1) adds: ‘A grander monarch, or a more miserable 
starved wretch than the peasant his subject, you 
cannot look on, Let us bear both these types in 
mind, if we wish to estimate the old society properly. 
Remember the glory and the chivalry? Yes! . 
But round all that royal splendour lies a nation en- 
slaved and ruined; there are people robbed of their 
rights—communities laid waste—faith, justice, com- 
merce, trampled on, and well-nigh destroyed.’ 


Compare Professor Villari’s account of the castle of 
Ferrara: “That grim, quadrangular building, with 
‘subterranean dungeons guarded by seven gratings 
from the light of day. They were full of immured 
victims, and the clanking of chains and groans of 
human beings in pain could be heard from their 
depths, mingling with the strains of music and cease- 
less revelry going on above, the ringing of silver plate, 
on clatter of majolica dishes, and clinking of Venetian 
glass.’ 
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Tuere is a greater army 
That besets us round with strife, 
A starving, numberless army, 
At all the gates of life. 


The poverty-stricken millions 

Who challenge our wine and bread, 
And impeach us all as traitors, 

Both the living and the dead. 


And whenever I sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song are high, 
Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful cry. 


And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the lighted hall, 
And wasted hands are extended 
To catch the crumbs that fall, 
—LONGFELLOW. 


Very sensitive people, who cannot overcome their 
sensibility, are perforce selfish in this world of pain. 
They must forget that there is suffering. Their pity 
makes them cruel. They cannot bear the sight of 
suffering ; they must shut the door upon it. If he 
is a Dives, such a man must first of all insist that the 
police shall prevent people like Lazarus, covered with 
sores, from lying in plain sight at the gate. Such 
men must treat pain as, in these days of plumbing, we 
treat filth. We get the plumber and the carpenter 
to hide it so well that even our civilised nostrils shall 
not be offended. That we call modern improvement 
in house-building. Even so we get the police to hide 
suffering from us; and, when that help fails, or is 
inapplicable, we appeal to the natural sense of decency 
in the sufferers, and demand, on the ground of 
common courtesy, that they shall not intrude their 
miseries upon us.—Pror. Royce, The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 99, 100. 

Rererences.—XVI, 19-21.—A. P. Stanley, Sermons om 
Special Occasions, p. 127. XVI. 19-31.—Ezpositor (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 465; bid. vol. viii. p. 121, A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p.101. XVI. 22.—S. H. Fleming, 
Fifteen Minute Sermons for the People, p. 57. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 123. 


THE FATAL POWER OF INATTENTION 
‘In hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments,’—Luxr 
XVI. 23. 

THERE is a well-known picture by Gustave Dore, 
which portrays this parable of the rich man and the 
beggar. We are shown the rich man in the midst of 
Oriental luxury, and at the foot of the marble steps 
the diseased Lazarus.’ So far the picture is worthy 
of the genius; but Doré has introduced one other 
feature which shows that he has misread the Saviour’s 
story. Over the beggar an Eastern slave is bending 
with a scourge of twigs in his uplifted hand. He 
has been bidden drive Lazarus away, for his misery 
is as a death’s head at the feast, And Doré is wrong 
in introducing that, for our Lord does not hint that 
Dives was disturbed—he was not consciously and de- 
liberately cruel; he was only totally and hopelessly 
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indifferent. What wrought the ruin of that pleasure- 
lover was not inhumanity so much as inattention. 
The attitude of innumerable people toward the great 
uestions of the religious life is just the inattentive 
attitude of the rich man to Lazarus at his gate. 

I. How perilous the inattentive spirit is we have 
only to open our eyes to see. (1) It is one of the 
lessons that reach us every day as we walk through 
the crowded streets of a great city. Readers of 
Marcus Aurelius will remember how he bases the art 
of life upon attention. (2) Again we might throw 
light upon the matter by considering the common 
laws of health. You never meet a man who hates 
these laws, or breaks them in a spirit of rebellion, 
But you meet many who are inattentive, and who 
constantly and recklessly neglect them. Whatever 
other functions pain may have, one is that it serves 
to fix attention. 

Il. I wish now to say a word or two on some of 
the causes of this inattention. (1) Perhaps the 
commonest cause of all iscustom. ‘One good custom 
doth corrupt the world,’ and it does so, because it 
lulls to sleep. It is a bad thing to grow accustomed 
to the wrong. (2) Another cause of inattention is 
a lowered vitality. When we are weary, and the 
flame of life is low, somehow we can neither grasp 
nor grip. ‘I am come to give abundant life,’ says 
Christ, and to give it here and now, and not to- 
morrow. Do you not see, then, how fellowship with 
Christ wakens a man’s attention to the highest? (3) 
But the deepest cause of inattention is still to seek. 
The deepest cause of it is lackof love. Love is quick 
to see the need of others, and to read what is hidden 
from a thousand eyes, and to discern beyond the veil 
the things that matter; for only he who loveth, 
knoweth God.—G. H. Moraison, The Wings of the 
Morning, p. 174. 


Rererences.—XVI. 23.—S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 61. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 239. XVI. 23-25.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 182. 


RETRIBUTION 


*And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Lazarus, that he may on the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool my tongue, for I am tormented in this 
flame,’—LUKE XVI. 24. 

I. Tue parable teaches, first, that if we dedicate our 

lives to the good things of this world, we shall for- 

feit the good things of the next. This is written in 
broad and deep lines throughout the picture, and if 
this is not intended as aserious truth, then the whole 
parable is a mischief and a snare. Earthly greatness 
gives no warrant of heavenly greatness. We may 
most truly possess the present life by living for the 
next, but we cannot gain a drop of cold water in the 
next by living for this. If we store up our good 
things in this life, death will make us bankrupt. 

This is the first solemn lesson of the parable, this is 

the unchanging Jaw of righteousness. 

II. The lesson goes still further, and teaches that 
if-gratification in this life will be followed by the 
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retribution of anguish in the next. The subtle ex- 
planation of future pain as being nothing more than 
the gnawings of the sinner’s conscience—an evasion 
intended to deny the direct infliction of retribution 
by the hand of God—will certainly not satisfy the 
picture given in this parable, The rich man has 
entered into a state and into circumstances in which 
pain is inflicted upon him. The retribution of our 
sin is not left to our own conscience in this life. 

Why, then, should we imagine that it will receive no 

direct punishment in the life to come? What, then, 

will be the form which such retribution will take? 

Thank God, I do not know. It is enough to know 

that the God of love is a consuming fire to the un- 

godly. ‘Terrible is He in righteousness, Let us, 
therefore, fear Him. 

III. The parable further teaches that the most un- 
honoured condition of earthly life cannot exclude 
from the most honourable status in the heavenly 
life. Poverty and affliction on earth are not a sign 
of God’s displeasure, 

IV. The parable, further, emphasises the genuine 
continuity of this life with the next. The life beyond 
death will be related to the life here with as perfect 
continuity as our life to-day is related to that of 
yesterday. Continuity is also taught here in the 
form of immediateness. Jesus teaches in this parable 
that judgment and reward begin immediately after 
death, It is true that the consummation of penalty 
and reward cannot come till the completion of His 
kingdom, but the beginnings do not tarry.—Joun 
Tuomas, Concerning the Kung, p. 154. 

‘Father Abraham, send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of 
his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am tor- 
mented in this fame.’—LUKE XVI. 24. 

Axzout eleven I preached at Elsham. The two persons 

who are the most zealous and active here are the 

steward and the gardener of a gentleman, whom the 
minister persuaded to turn them off unless they would 
leave ‘this way’. He gave them a week to consider 
of it; at the end of which they calmly answered, 

‘Sir, we choose rather to want bread here, than to 

want “a drop of water” for ever ’— WESLEY'S Journal 

for April, 1764. 

Rererences.—XVI. 24.—W. J. Hills, Sermons and Addresses, 
p72." 8. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for @ Year (2nd 

Series), vol. ii. p. 9. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 340. 


MEMORY 
* Son, remember.’—LUuKE XVI. 25. 
You recollect, of course, that these words are put into 
the mouth of Father Abraham in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus. I need hardly do more than 
recall the barest outlines of that story of a rich 
man, who was evidently a selfish man, certainly an 
unobservant man in the most charitable judgment, 
and obviously lived for himself and ‘ did’ himself, as 
we should say to-day, well, and the story of a beggar 
who lay at his gate. Not only does it give us at least 
a picture of a day in their common lives, but it lifts 
the veil and gives a picture of the future of the two 
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men in the eternal world—the one comforted the other 
tormented. The one tormented, and rightly so, 
proffers a request to Abraham for a slight alleviation 
of his pains, and this is part of the answer, ‘Son, re- 
member ’. 

I. The Sin of Inattention, not merely inattention 
with regard to the cry of Lazarus at the gate, but in- 
attention to the real facts of life, the great facts of 
salvation, of Christ’s life and death, the great fact of 
His Gospel call with which we have been familiar all 
our days, is the crying, the universal sin of to-day. 
And I deduce this, I think quite rightly, from what 
the Saviour said here and the confirmation of dail 
observation. For a man’s quality is wholly deter- 
mined by the things he takes notice of. 

‘Son, remember’ that the things with which thou 
art most commonly familiar will be thy condemnation 
if they areunacted on. It may have been that there 
were other things which claimed this man’s attention 
—so much business to be ordered, so many reins and 
strings to be held in steady command—that he had 
no surplus mind to give to that poor man’s need. It 
certainly is so with regard to the things of Christ. 
There is so much competition, there isso much of the 
battle and of the element of warfare in business and in 
professional life. There is so much to do in making 
ends meet that actually we have no time seriously to 
set our hearts on to the things that belong unto our 
peace. But in the name of God, I pray you, ‘Son, 
remember ’. 

Il. What a Wonderful Power Memory is !—I 
suppose it is the strongest power and the most inex- 
plicable of any of which you or I are either master 
or servant, for it is very doubtful if a man is ever 
master of his own memory, if he is anything but a 
slave to his memory—memory with its subtle power 
of destroying time and space in a lightning flash, 
memory with its power of recollecting things long ago 
dead and buried, memory with its total disregard of 
the conventions, and which intrudes upon our holiest 
moments thoughts of sins. It is a wonderful power, 
the power of memory; but wonderful as it is, the 
Word of God leaves me in no doubt as to this—that 
death will intensify it, that death will increase its 
strength. Death intensifies the power of memory, 
the consciousness of those things of which it is con- 
scious now, though it would fain forget the fact. ‘The 
only thing that death does is to bring out the things 
we try to hide, and the colours we try to paint out. 
This is the import of the Saviour’s words in this par- 
able, ‘Son, remember’; you will never be able to do 
other than remember. This is what the eternal 
world will mean to thee. All that dreadful power 
of memory will increase in strength and possibility, 
and the eternal memory of a lifelong forgetfulness 
will be the worm that dies not and the fire that is not 
quenched. ‘Son, remember.’ And the Word of God 
makes it plain tome that memory will be the founda- 
tion of heaven’s joy. For hearken, hearken to the 
song of the redeemed, hearken to those whose joy is 
made perfect in His presence. What inspires their 


song? Memory. ‘Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood . . . unto 
Him be glory.’ ‘Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain.” Yes, memory is the foundation of heaven’s 
blessedness, and memory is the foundation of the 
eternal remorse of those who, like the rich man, are 
to reap the harvest of a life of heedless, careless, in- 
different inattention. ‘Son, remember.’ 

Rererences.—XVI. 25.—Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 876. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's 
Year, p. 109. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, 
vol. ii. p. 19. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
Luke, p. 107. XVI. 26.—S. Cox, Expositions, p. 155. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Sundays after Trinity, pt. i. p. 20. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 518. XVI. 27-28.—T. H. Ball, 
Persuasions, p. 249. 8. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons 
for the People, p. 65. XVI. 29-31.—W. E. Barton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 179. XVI. 30.—H. Melvill, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1496, p. 105. XVI. 30-31.—J. C. M. Bellew, 
Christ in Life: Life in Christ, p. 134. Hapositor (7th Series), 
vol. vy. p. 507. 


CONTRASTED DESTINIES 


‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead.’—Luxkg XVI. 31. 
I. Our Lord seeks to paint in this parable a series of 
solemn, dramatic contrasts that shall startle, if it 
may be, these Pharisees out of their complacent 
selfishness. (1) He first sketches the contrast be- 
tween Dives and Lazarus in life, a contrast the more 
impressive because the painter does not bring his two 
figures together from the opposite ends of the earth, 
or even from east and west of the same city only, 
Lazarus gasping in the shadow of the gateway, and 
the purple drapery of Dives moving behind the 
blossom and leafage of the courtyard in the hall 
beyond, might have been seen by the passer-by from 
the same point of view; so it is no outburst of 
eccentric idealism that leads the painter to put two 
such figures on one canvas. (2) Christ now paints 
another contrast, a contrast dealing not with the 
things that are seen and temporal, but with the 
things that are unseen and eternal. The contrast is 
resumed beyond the grave, but the figures are trans- 
posed. The next world has its contrasts as well as 
this. (3) A contrast of character underlies this 
picture. Little is told us of the beggar beyond the 
contrast in character implied in the name chosen to 
describe him; Lazarus or ‘God my helper’. The 
rich man’s life was turned away from God, and 
turned towards himself; the beggar’s was turned 

away from himself and turned towards God. 

Il. The parable or allegory passes from the 
dramatic into the didactic stage. (1) It teaches that 
in vain ave the destinies of a lost soul appealed to 
the court of natural affection. ‘Those destinies can- 
not be reversed or modified by mere relationship to 
Abraham. The rich man, with the true instinct of 
a Pharisee, turns for help in Hades to his great 
ancestor Abraham. ‘The vain confidence of the 
Pharisee is abroad in our own day. ‘The creed of 
Universalism, which makes God a mere synthesis of 
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our flesh and blood relations, and affirms that His in- 
finite Fatherhood will never suffer a single human 
soul to finally perish, is but a modernised Pharisaism 
act free from tribal limitations. (2) The parable 
asserts that the contrasts of the hereafter are main- 
tained by the inexorable necessities of the Divine 
overnment. ‘Beside all this, there is a great gulf 
ed.’ The chasm that formed itself in life has been 
made impassable by a Divine decree. (3) The 
parable intimates that the permanence of the con- 
trasted destinies in the life beyond the grave is certi- 
fied by the permanence of human character. If 
Christ had meant to hold out the faintest hope of 
final restoration, He would have so turned and 
shaped the dialogue that it would have exhibited 
rogress rather than retrogression in the temper of 
this lost spirit. (4) This parable teaches that these 
final contrasts in the destinies of the future life rest 
upon a common probation in this. Itis a part of 
the Pharisaism of human nature to claim, as the rich 
man claimed, that the probation is very imperfect. 
But God has His answer ready in every history. 
God will have His method of dealing with men who 
have had an imperfect probation. That method is 
no concern of yours. You cannot claim to enter that 
category. At the very least, you have sufficient light 
for your repentance. 


YET—NOT PERSUADED 


LUKE XVI. 31. 


I. Gop has done all that can be done. 

Il. The reason for men’s rejection is wholly in 
themselves. Faith is an act of the will, not of the 
understanding. Hence the sole cause of unbelief lies 
in the man himself. ‘Ye will not come unto Me 
that ye might have life.’ 

III. God will do no more.—A. Macrasen. 

Rererences.—XVI. 31.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 66. R. W. Hiley, A Year's 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 224. Bishop Gore, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 282. H. Windross, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. y. p. 82. Archbishop Temple, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. 1. p. 401. G, Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 228) H. 
Howard, The Raiment of the Soul, p. 177. H. 8. Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 344. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. iii. No. 143. J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, pp. 15 and 30. 
K. C. Anderson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 332. 
XVII.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 4, XVII. 1.— 
F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. Weis VILL 
1, 2.—H. H. Almond, Sermons: by a Lay Head Master, p. 193. 
XVII. 2.—Eupositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 289; ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 210. 


‘If thy brother sin, rebuke him.’—LUKE XvIl 3. 


Sm James SrerHEN describes Wilberforce’s Practical 
View of Christianity as ‘the expostulation of a 
brother. Unwelcome truth is delivered with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, and yet with a tenderness which demon- 
strates that the monitor feels the pain he reluctantly 
inflicts. It is this tone of human sympathy breathing 
in every page which constitutes the essential charm 
of this book.’ 
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If he repent, forgive him.’—Luxg xvit. 3. 
Tis is certaine: That a Man that studieth Revenge, 
keepes his owne Wounds greene, which otherwise 
would heal and do well.—Bacon. 


He that repents is angry with himself: I need not 
be angry with him—Bensamin WuiIcHcore. 
Rurerence.—XVII. 8, 4.—Ezpositor (7th Series), vol. wi 
p. 498. 
‘ Lord, increase our faith.’—LUuKE xvi. 5. 
WE can no more detach what we do in our lives from 
what we are in our souls, than we can separate heat 
or light from their essential principles, or expect te 
enjoy either in the absence of the conditions in which 
their existence is involved. The disciples showed they 
were aware of this by that remarkable answer, when 
enjoined by their Master to the practice of forgiveness, 
‘Lord, increase our faith’ ; we might have expected, 
when a moral duty difficult to the natural man was 
in question, the words would have been, ‘Increase our 


charity, but in the conviction that obedience was 
only practicable through a strength and virtue that 
did not reside in themselves, their prayer was for an 
increase of the faculty through which alone the Divine 
aid can be made available by the soul—Dora GreEN- 
WELL, 


I rersuapE myself also that I have faith, though it is 


but so so, and might well be better —Luruer. 


Rererences:—X VII. 5.—W. H. Hutchings, SSermon-Sketches, 
p. 134, S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 82, and 
vol. xxii. No. 1318. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 455. 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 
‘Faith as a grain of mustard seed.’—LUuKE Xvi. 6. 


I; Iris not the quantity of faith, but the quality, 
which is important. A grain of mustard seed and a 
pellet of dust may appear at a distance to be much 
the same, but the difference between the two is im- 
mense, because the one has no life burning at the 
heart of it, whilst the other contains life as God has 
kindled it. ‘Che one thing that you need is to have 
faith, as small as you like, but faith which has in it 
the principle of life, namely, faith with God in it. 
The one thing that shows whether or not your faith 
is of the right quality is whether it is directed to- 
wards the right object, which is Jesus Christ. 

IL. Your faith is like the tiny grain. You think 
you will never be able to produce a holy and useful 
life. But if only your soul can come into living union 
with the eternal God, there is nothing that He will 
not be able to effect by your instrumentality. There 
are five processes. (1) There must be contact. As 
long as you are apart from God, though trying te 
serve God in a strange anomaly, you are missing the 
true power of your life. (2) There must be solitude 
(3) There must be death. (4) Receptivity. ‘There 
is simply nothing impossible to the man who has 
learned the art of being a channel for God. (6) In- 
dividuality. The mustard seed produces mustard 
growth; the grain of wheat, wheat growth; the 
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acorn, oak growth, George Miiller lets God into his 
soul, and Ashley Down is covered with orphan houses. 
Spurgeon lets God into his soul, and you have the 
Tabernacle, and volumes of Sermons, and the orphan 
house, and Pastors’ College.—F. B, Muyrr, The Soul’s 
Ascent, p. 277. 


“If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed.’—Luxe XVII 6. 


Fairs, no larger than the tiniest mustard seed, but 
able to toss the mountains, as pebbles, from their 
foundations into the sea, is the determination to do 
the thing chosen to be done or to die—literally to 
die—in the trying to do it. Death is farther from 
most of us than we fancy, and if we would but risk 
all, to win or lose all, we could almost always do the 
deed which looks so grimly impossible. ‘Chose who 
have faced great physical dangers, or who have been 
matched by fate against overwhelming odds of anxiety 
and trouble, alone know what great things are to be 
done when men stand at bay and face the world, and 
fate, and life, and death, and misfortune, all banded 
together against them, and say in their hearts, ‘ We 
will win this fight or die’, hen, at that word, when 
it is spoken earnestly, in sincerity and truth, the iron 
will rises up and takes possession of the feeble body, 
the doubting soul shakes off its hesitating weakness, 
is drawn back upon itself like a strong bow bent 
double, is compressed and full of a terrible latent 
power, like the handful of deadly explosive which, 
buried in the bosom of the rock, will presently shake 
the mighty cliff to its roots, as no thunderbolt could 
shake it.—F, Marion Crawrorp, in The Cigarette- 
Maker's Romance, xx. 

Rergrences.—XVII. 6.—Bisho 
p.119. XVII. 7-10.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 271. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2334. XVII. 
8.—LHapositor (6th Series), vol. x, p. 283. XVII. 9, 10.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 119. 
‘We are unprofitable servants ; weh 

our duty to do.’—Lux 

Zacuary Macautay, says Sir George Trevelyan in 
the opening chapter of his Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay, ‘worked strenuously and unceas- 
ingly, never amusing himself from year’s end to year’s 
«nd, and shrinking from any public praise or recogni- 
tion as from an unlawful gratification, because he 
was firmly eee: that, when all had been accom- 
plished and endured, he was yet but an unprofitable 
ervant, who had done that which was his duty to do. 
Some, perhaps, will consider such motives as old- 
fashioned, and such convictions as out of date; but 
self-abnegation, self-control, and self-knowledge that 
does not give to self the benefit of any doubt, are 
virtues which are not old-fashioned, and for which, 
as time goes on, the world is likely to have as much 
need as ever.’ 


‘CIvILisaTIon,’ writes Mr. Shorthouse in the first 
chapter of Sir Percival, ‘civilisation pursues its 
beneficent march, forwarded, for the most part, by 
this glorious English race—forwarded too, for the 
most part, by these little namelers wars... Three lines 
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only in the Gazette, but some bright young life is 
laid down without a murmur—not a vulgar life, but 
a life the offspring of a family, the flower and t 

of the human race—some home is made desolate, 
with no thought save “we have done that which it 
was our duty to do”. I have been told by cleves 
men that in the days when Rome was the mistress of 
the world something like this was also known,’ 


Truex love never thinks it has done enough.—F, W. 
Faser. 


“Tue dominant note of Herbert’s poetry,’ says Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner, ‘is the eagerness for action, mingled 
with a sense of its insufficiency.’ 


Ir is well to believe silently in our possibilities, but 
to talk critically at our actual performances. . . 
Humility is the attitude of mind which accompanies 
the perception that the human perfection possible 
to ourselves is, after all, inadequate to the ideal per- 
fection which the conception of it implies. After we 
have done all we are ‘ unprofitable servants,’ falling 
far short of that ideal the fulfilment of which is im. 
posed upon us by the law of our moral and intellectual 
nature. Our vision of good is broader, and our aspira- 
tions higher than our powers can reach. Hence, if we 
are true—faithful to the spiritual aspirations which 
claim us, and honest in the estimate of our actions and 
ourselves, it must be that we see ourselves always, and 
even necessarily, as ‘unprofitable servants,’—alwa 
and necessarily lower than we aspire and feel we ought 
to be.—Dnr. Sorum Bryanr. 

Rererences.—XVII. 10.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 157. J. Martineau, Endeavours after 
the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 73. Spurgeon, Sermona, 
vol, xxvi, No. 1541. W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Know. 
ledge, p. 247. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 120; sbid. 
vol. ix. p. 44; abid. (7th Series), vol. y. B. S41. XVII. 11-19, 


—A. Maclaren, Ezpeeitions of Holy Trike, p. 
127. XVI. 12-14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 


1635. XVII. 14.—W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasone, 


p. 156. 
THE GRATEFUL LEPER 
‘Where are the nine ?’—Lurr xvi. 17. 


I. Tuenx are few things that we feel more than in- 
gratitude. Some of us who work and labour are very 
sensitive about this. We seem always to be lookin 
for showers of recognition and appreciation to destxtil 
upon us, and we get disheartened because we do not 
get much thanks. If you look at the witness of our 
Lord Himself, He was subject to the same thing— 
He is always a Refuge ; you can find all your troubles 
in the heart of your Saviour. ‘Were there not ten 
cleansed? But where are the nine? ‘There are not 
found that returned to give glory to God, save this 
stranger.’ And this was a very bad case, an extreme 
case, because the disease that en men suffered from 
was the very worst. And then, not only was the 
disease such an extreme case, but the cure was ab- 
solutely complete. At a word they were made whole, 
When the Lord Jesus Christ cures, He cures indeed, 
The light of His countenance was health. 'To look 
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upon His face is to live. He made them whole! If 

ou surrender yourselves to the Saviour in all the 
difficulties of life, His work in the soul is always com- 
plete; He never does things by halves—new hopes, 
new longings, new wishes, new desires, new Joys, new 


Yet out of the ten who were cleansed only one 
returned to thank Him. 

II. And now notice another thing. They all of 
them prayed very earnestly. They all of them said, 
Have mercy on us’. They all prayed, but only one 
of the ten praised. 

III. The only one who redeemed the occasion was 
a Samaritan! Does not that correct something 
within our souls? Deep down beyond all our religious 
distinctions there is humanity—the touch of nature 
which makes all men kin. 

IV. And, last of all, let us just notice a few aspects 
of the thanksgiving. He returned and gave thanks 
himself in person. If you are to thank God, do it 
personally. Say to yourself, God has been good to 
me; I must thank Him. And it must come right 
out of the heart. You know what this man did. 
He turned back and threw himself down at Jesus’ 
feet worshipping. He could not go a step farther 
before he had thanked God. It came from his heart. 
It was the expression of his soul. It was not that 
Jesus needed the thanks, but the man needed to 
thank Him. Thanksgiving to God is the need of a 
soul that knows God has blessed him. He turned 
round and fell at His feet, and thanked God. 


THE MOST POPULAR SIN IN THE WORLD 
‘ But where are the nine ?’—LUkKE XvIl. 17. 

I. Incratrrupe seems to be the most popular sin in 
the world. It is one of the worst crimes in the big 
black catalogue of wrong-doing. And the sin of in- 
gratitude is the broad highway to envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, to the cowardly 
denials of Peter and the bloody treachery of Judas. 
Our Lord was called upon to taste its bitterness in 
a thousand ways. Between the carelessness of the 
lepers and the vileness of Iscariot, He suffered to the 
fullest from man’s ingratitude. In every phase we see 
the same ingratitude repeated before our eyes. (1) 
Weseeitin the home. What blows has a boy struck 
at his mother’s tender heart! What dagger-thrusts 
has a father received from those to whom he had 
given life! Perhaps this cruel ingratitude is not at 
heart so cruel as we think. Perhaps, that is to say, it 
is not conscious, deliberate, understood cruelty at all. 
It is lack of imagination; it is the sin of stupidity ; 
it is sheer thoughtlessness, not sheer wickedness. Let 
us hope that this is true. It is bad enough then. 
(2) We see this ingratitude in common service, the 
service which, in the ordinary course of life, man 
renders to man in the community. A strong man 
says in the pride of achievement: ‘Never since I was 
a boy have I been under obligation to any human be- 
ing’, Nonsense—arrant nonsense! You are under 


ahligation to a hundred unknown lowly workers, and 


under obligation, too, to the greatest of mankind. 
We are debtor to the Greek and to the barbarian, to 
men of thought as well as men of action, to the highly 
placed as to the lowly born. 

II. The spirit in which ingratitude must be endured. 
It is not necessary to minimise the pain with which 
experience of ingratitude, developing treachery and 
hate, wrings our suffering hearts, But the ills of life 
must be borne. And without delivering ourselves 
into the custody of a silly optimism, it is good gospel 
and good sense to inquire where we may find the right 
spirit in which to face them all. And I suggest to 
you (1) that sometimes the one who suffers from in- 
gratitude has not been altogether free from blame. 
There is a way of doing a kindness which is detestable. 
(2) But assuming that your kindness has been perfect 
with the perfection of the God who prompted it, let 
me urge this upon you: Do not condemn the whole 
world for the sins of a few. (8) Again, Why should 
you expect gratitude? Your reward is in the good 
that you have done. If you feel as though your 
heart was broken by the thanklessness of those whom 
you have helped, consider. When you live on, in 
service, in sacrifice, pouring your rich, conquering life 
into the spiritually anzemic, into the weak, the help- 
less, and the lost, when you do this amid failure, 
mortification, bafflement, you link yourself with the 
truest, bravest, noblest heroes of all time—C. F. 
Axep, The Courage of the Coward, p. 153. 

Rererences.—XVII. 17.—S. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, 
p. 97. Brooke Herford, Cowrage and Cheer, p. 42. F, St. 
John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 144. J. Aspinall, Parish 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 87. J. B. Mozley, University Ser- 
mons, p. 288. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Christ, 
p. 206. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2960. Expository 
Sermons on the New Testament, p. 93. J. J. Blunt, Plain Ser- 
mons, p. 250. W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 209. S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 
117. XVII. 18.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 298. XVII. 
19.—R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 186. XVII. 20.—R. CG 
Trench, Sermons New and Old, p, 196. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 88. XVII. 20, 21.—C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, 
p. 68. D. N. Beach, Christian World Pulpit, vol, xlviii. p. 
189, XVII. 20-23.—G. Littlemore, Christian World Pulptt, 
vol, xlix. p. 42. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY 
‘ The kingdom of God is within you.’—Luxz Xvil. 21. 


Tux sense of liberty, the acute consciousness of re- 
sponsibility, are essential to the individual and the 
race ; without the conviction of personal entices 
as against circumstance our whole nature is impaired, 
Let us, then, remind ourselves of this spiritual sove- 
reignty, so that we may claim and exercise it to our 
great advantage. We address ourselves :— 

L'To those whose chief fight in life is with their 
inherited nature. (1) Let us realise distinctly and 
vividly what our true nature is. Our deepest nature 
is not animal or fiendish, but Divine; it therefore 
brings with it the obligation to high conduct, and 
competence for such conduct. ‘Being then the off- 
spring of God, we ought not... .’ What negatives 
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arise out of that relationship! ‘Being then the off- 
spring of God, we ought...’ What positives are 
implied in that relationship! (2) Weso continually 
fail in the war with world, flesh, and devil, because 
the kingdom within us has fallen into anarchy. (3) 
The doctrine of evolution is on the side of health, 
rationality, and virtue. Heredity, in the deeper 
meaning, is not destructive but constructive. The 
feeblest of us, endued with the power of Christ, can 
triumphantly resist and overcome the motions of sin 
which are in our members, even when they are most 
entrenched and rampant. 

II. A word with those whose chief peril seems to lie 
in their untoward circumstances. (1) It is obvious that 
we are not physically at the mercy of the environment, 
as is popularly supposed. Our body is endowed with 
wonderful powers of resistance : it is capable of subtle 
adaptations, it secretes antiseptics, it sets up reactions, 
and remains strangely immune in tainted atmospheres. 
(2) In the intellectual world we see not less impres- 
sively the mastery of unfriendly environment. (3) 
If, then, in our physical and intellectual life we with- 
stand inimical environments, shall we not prevail 
against them in our highest life? The scientist 
assures us that, ‘ without suitable conditions life could 
not exist’. The rose must bloom in the sun, the fern be 
~ planted in the shade, the willow spring by the water- 
courses. But this law of environment ceases with 
physical life. We see roses blushing through cold 
snows, ferns flourishing in fire, honeysuckle wreathing 
icicles, orchids in Siberia, May flowers in December : 
or, to drop the imagery, we find saints living the most 
beautiful lives in conditions which seem utterly to for- 
bid faith, spirituality, greatness, and nobleness. 'The 
kingdom of God is within them, and they are little 
concerned with the temporal environment. The pres- 
sing duty is continually to strengthen the interior 
against the exterior—W. L. Warxison, The Su- 
preme Conquest, p. 189. 


‘Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.’—Luxe xvi. 21. 

To an inquirer, who proposed to come and visit him, 

William Law once wrote a modest letter of dissuasion, 

closing with these words :— 

‘I have wrote very largely on the spiritual life, and 
he that has read and likes it has of all men the least 
reason to ask me any questions about, or visit me on 
that occasion. He understands not my writings, nor 
the end of them, who does not see that their whole 
drift is to call all Christians to a God and Christ 
within them as the only possible life, light, and power 
of all goodness they can ever have; and therefore, as 
much turn my readers from myself as from any other 
Lo here! or, lo there! I invite all people to the 
marriage of the Lamb, but no one to myself.’ 

Rererences.—XVII. 21.—C. 8S. Horne, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 148. 8. A. Brooke, Sermons, 1901-2, 
p. 1. R. Winterbotham, The Kingdom of Heaven, p. 219. 
D. M. Ross, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 409. E. De 
Pressensé, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 183. J. M. 
Whiton, Summer Sermons, p. 35. B. Reynolds, Church Family 
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Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 552. Reuen Thomas, Christian World — 


Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 156. C. J. Ridgeway, The King and His 
Kingdom, p. 11. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 380; sbid. 
vol. viii. p. 441. XVII. 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. 
No. 1323. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 193. XVII. 23, 
—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 334. XVII. 24.—Ibid, (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 835; «bid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 388. 
XVII. 24-37.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 349. XVII. 26, 27.—T. 
Arnold, Christian Life : Its Hopes, p. 82, XVII. 31.—Hapost- 
tor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 195. 


LOT’S WIFE 
‘Remember Lot’s wife.’—Luxg xvu. 32. 


Tuis picture, etched so sharply on the Bible 
may well help to illustrate for us truths that should 
be burned into our minds and our memories. 

I. Note, first, that God saves all He can. For 
Lot was not saved alone, in mercy that overlooked 
all others beside. His wife’s deliverance had been 
cared for too, and measures taken to secure her with 
the rest. One of the angels clasped her hand and 
drew her out of the conflagration by main force. 
Almost against her will she was hurried so far out of 
danger, and the mountain-road, with its hastening 
fugitives, stretched out clear before her, when, in that 
one glance behind, her incurably corrupt nature came 
out, and the stroke fell. 

In other words, she was nearly saved, and would 
have been wholly saved had that heavenly rescue- 
party had their will. 

II. Note, secondly, how men hanker after old 
sins. That was the fatal flaw in this instance; and 
how frequently it shadows lives full of promise in the 
Bible! Recall some of the more prominent examples. 
Rachel becomes the wife of Jacob, and like him en- 
gages thereby to worship the one true God; but 
when she leaves her home the old idols are packed 
away in the baggage. The Israelites acclaim Moses 
as leader, and promise obedience, and set out eagerly 
for the desert; but the Red Sea is hardly out of 
sight before they are weeping for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, and ready to stone their deliverer. And when 
we cross over to the New Testament, there is the 
career of Demas—first feeling the strange attraction 
of the Gospel and waiting upon St. Paul as a familiar 
friend, then recaptured by the old fascination and 
plunging back into the world. It is a weakness all 
too common, this craving lust for earlier self-indulg- 
ence; and it suggests that Christ spoke to every 
human soul when He uttered the solemn words: No 
man, putting his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 

III. Lastly, note how sin cam be committed in 
desire. At first sight, perhaps, one might suppose this 
woman had been dealt with very hardly; and we are 
tempted to say that the punishment was out of all pro- 
portion to the crime. But, if we feel that, it is because 
we fail to realise all that her longing glance implied. 
It was a clear proof that, if she could, she would have 
turned back to her old haunts; and that, indeed, so 
far as will and choice were concerned, she had turned 
back already. So there are instances where God 
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cannot but take the will for the deed.—H. R. 
Macxintosn, Life on God’s Plan, p. 115. 


LOT’S WIFE 
*Remember Lot’s wife.’—LUKE XVII. 32. 


Tere are few more solemn warnings in Holy Scrip- 
ture than the warning of our text, ‘Remember Lot’s 
wife’. She was a professing follower of God. Her 
husband was a righteous man. It is very solemn 
when you remember who it is that gives to us this 
warning. Our Lord Jesus Christ was full of love and 
pity and compassion, And yet He would not have 
us shut our eyes to future horn and He said, ‘ Re- 
member Lot’s wife’. It is very solemn when you 
remember the occasion upon which He gives this 
warning. It is very solemn when you remember to 
whom He gave this warning. And it is very solemn 
when you remember the sin against which He warns 
us. 

I. In the first place, remember that she was Lot’s 
wife. He was a distinctly God-fearing man. She 
was bound to him by the closest ties, and yet when 
our Lord looks back into the lurid fires of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, He singles out this woman from the 
general destruction as a warning for us Christians, 
and He says, ‘Remember Lot's wife’. You may be 
the husband of a saint of God, and yet you may be 
an outcast from the realms of glory. 

II. Now this woman not only was the wife of Lot, 
but she had great privileges. It was not only that 
her husband was a godly man. Her uncle was the 
‘friend of God’. ‘There was not one out of ten thou- 
sand who had had such privileges as had this woman. 
And yet privileges do not save. And now when the 
day of doom comes you see her sin. 

Ill. And what is the doom? Nearly all that we 
know about the future punishment of those who have 
been long warned, and have resisted the warning, 
comes from the lips of Christ Himself. Jesus Christ, 
speaking of the hereafter, speaks of ‘hell,’ ‘hell fire,’ 
‘the damnation of hell, ‘eternal damnation,’ ‘the 
resurrection of damnation, ‘everlasting fire,’ ‘the 
place of torment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘outer darkness,’ 
‘the worm that never dies, ‘the fire that is not 
quenched,’ ‘the place of weeping and wailing and 

ashing of teeth, ‘everlasting sin’—E. A. Sruakrr, 

he New Commandment and other Sermons, vol. 
vi. p. 129. 


Tax words are few, and the sentence short; no one 
in Scripture so short. But it fareth with Sentences 
as with Coynes: In coines, they that in smallest 
compasse conteine greatest value, are best esteemed : 
and, in sentences, those that in fewest words comprise 
most matter, are most praised. .. . So that, we 
must needs be without all excuse, it being but three 
words and but five syllables, if we do not remember 
it, There are in Lot’s storie, continues Bishop 
Andrewes, preaching before Queen Elizabeth, ‘two 
very notable monuments of God’s judgment, The 


Lake of Sodome and Lot’s Wefe’s Pillar. The one, 
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the punishment of resolute sinne ; the other of faint 
virtue.’ 

Rererences.—XVI. 32.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons tn 
Outline, p. 244. Brooke Herford, Courage and Oheer, p. 79. 
W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 249. J. Aspinall, Parish Sermons 
(Ist Series), p. 180. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p. 88. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1491. XVII. 
33.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 275. J. Huntley 
Skrine, Sermons to Pastors and Masters, p. 118. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 278. XVII. 36, 37.—T. Arnold, Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 135. 

‘ Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles be gathered 

together,’—LUKE xvVIl. 37. 
Tuis is the guiding text of Bishop King’s ‘ Medita- 
tions on the Seven Last Words’. He appeals to ‘the 
eagle-spirited’. . . . ‘All who are striving to strengthen 
their spiritual sight; all who have been striving this 
Lent and through the past year to keep off the film 
of sin—all such will naturally come and gather round 
the cross to-day.’ . .. ‘There was a battlefield indeed ! 
it was the last great assault—all the power of the 
enemy was there. The Prince of this world and the 
Lord of glory fought upon the Cross.’ ‘ Within the 
man invisibly was God ; the Lamb of God was also 
the Rock of Ages, and the jaw-bone of the lion 
broke.’ 

Let us try, those who would be truly eagle-spirited, 
those who really desire the higher spirit of St. John, 
to see the body of our Lord as St. John speaks of 
Him when he says, ‘The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory’. Wesaw, 
as it were, the tabernacle of His flesh full of grace 
and truth. In point of fact, pure-hearted people 
have the reward which our Saviour promised, ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God’. And 
pure-hearted people who become eagle-spirited, keep 
around the Cross, as eagles in the roughest and most 
stormy weather move with a kind of royal independ- 
ence and power. So the more eagle-spirited, and 
those of the deepest spiritual sight, would keep round 
the suffering Body of Christ, and are not merely con- 
tent to see the outward things, but they see Him, in 
spite of snffering, much more as He is. They see 
more of tae Divine nature. 

Rererences.—XVIL. 37.—Archbishop Magee, The Gospel 
and the Age, p. 223. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermon- 
ettes for a Year, p.12. T. G. Bonney, Death and Life in Nations 
and Men, p. 1. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 232. 


‘Men ought always to pray and not to faint.’—LUKE XVIIL I. 
Tuar saying with others did encourage one to prayer. 
Then the Tempter again laid at me very sore, suggest- 
ing That neither the Mercy of God, nor yet the 
Blood of Christ did at all concern me, nor could 
they help me for my sin ; therefore it was but varn 
to pray. Yet, thought I, I will pray. But, said 
the Tempter, your svn 4s unpardonable. Well, said 
I, I will pray. It is to no boot, said he. Yet, said 
I, I will pray. . . . So I went to prayer to God... . 
And as I was thus before the Lord, that Scripture 
fastened on my heart, 0 man great is thy faith, even 
as if one had clapped me on the back, as I was on my 
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knees before God.—Bunyan, Grace Abounding, secs. 
200, 201. 

Rerrrences.—XVIII. 1.—J. Learmount, British Oongre- 
gationalist, 25th July, 1907, p. 82. S. Bentley, Sermons on 
Prayer, p. 14. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
195. F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 141. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2519. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 298. XVIII, 1-5.— 
H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 161. 
XVIII, 1-8.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 179. J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 381. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xv. No. 856. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
806. XVIII. 1, 9.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 117. 
XVIII. 1-14.—A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
Luke, p.131. XVIII. 8.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, pp. 376 and 885. 


THE DOCTRINE OF DELAYS 


‘He would not for a while.’—Luxg xvitt. 4. 


Tue Divine delay meets us everywhere and in every 
sphere ; there is scarce one heart but has been torn 
and tried by it. Now in this matter of delay it 
seems to me that not a few of God’s people are still 
children. They think that God has some quarrel 
with them personally. They forget that the problem 
is as old as time. Delay tends to become more 
_ marked the higher you rise in the Creator’s purposes. 
The greater and richer the blessing that we pray for, 
the more must we reckon on the delays of God. 

I. We should not forget what I might call the 
moral training of delay. Did we get everything we 
craved for in the very hour of asking it, I think it 
would be a long farewell to manhood. Work re- 
veals character, but so does waiting. Waiting shows 
the baby or the man. We need to be tested to 
prove if we be worthy just to receive and use the 
thing we crave. So it often is that God delays, and 
will not answer us, and keeps us waiting. It is not 
in scorn, but in the wisest love that He will not for 
a while. 

Il. Then it is very helpful to remember that Divine 
delay does not mean inactivity. There have been 
men of genius who could only work irregularly ; for 
long periods they seemed to do nothing at all. Then 
suddenly, and as if by inspiration, their powers took 
fire and they wrought at a white heat. You may be 
sure of it that the periods in between were not so 
idle as the world considered them. By thought, by 
reading, by communion with glad nature, half-un- 
consciously they were preparing for their work. As 
it is with men of genius, so with God, only in loftier 
and nobler ways. His delays are not the delays of 
inactivity. They are the delays of preparation. It 
takes a million of years to harden the ruby, says the 
poet, yet through all the years the hardening goes 
on. It takes a century for the sea to wear away one 
cliff, yet every night when we sleep the breakers dash 
on it. So when we pray and strive and nothing 
happens, till we are tempted to say, ‘God does not 
know, God does not care,’ who can tell but that, be- 
hind the veil, infinite love may be toiling like the 
sea to give us in the full time our heart’s desire. Do 


not lose heart at the delays of God.—G. H. Morrison, 
The Unlighted Lustre, p. 158. 

Rererences.—XVIII. 6.—T. G.. McCormick, Church 
Family Newspaper, vol. xvi. p. 10. XVIII. 6, 7.—J. HL 
Jellett, The Hider Son, p. 68. 


‘And shall not God avenge His own elect ?’—Luxe xv. 7. 
How long, O Lord! Not forever ; no. Allanarchy, 
all evil, injustice, is by the nature of it, dragon's 
teeth ; suicidal, and cannot endure.’—Carty.e. 


Rererenoz.—XVIII. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviil, 
No. 2836. 


PAITH 
‘Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find 
faith on the earth ?’—Luxe xvi. 8, 

Ir is obvious that if He does not find faith He will 
find nothing, Nothing is more striking about our 
Lord Jesus Christ than this, that while He preached 
and hoped the best, He was never afraid to face the 
worst. You can hardly imagine a greater contrast 
than the magnificent hopefulness of the declaration, 
‘Shall the Lord avenge His own elect? I tell you 
He will avenge them speedily ’—with the sadness 
with which, as He looked down the ages, He said, 
‘ Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall 
He find faith on the earth?’ It makes us ask two 
questions: First, what is this faith on which every- 
thing depends, on which the success or failure of 
Jesus Christ’s mission depends? and secondly, would 
He find that faith if He came to-day? 

I. What is faith? I suppose that on no subject 
in the world are there greater misconceptions than 
on the nature and character of faith. There are 
some who think, and honestly think, that faith is 
mere credulity. Let us face, then, this common idea, 
this deadly accusation. And I will have you notice 
that the Bible attaches the most tremendous import- 
ance to our reason. The first thing, therefore, to 
get rid of, if we are to see our way through this ac- 
cusation against our faith, is the idea that God and 
religion and the Church and the Bible do not welcome 
the intellects of us all, Bring your reason to the 
faith. From long experience with doubters, I find 
that they often doubt, because they do not think 
enough, and not because they think too much, Then 
notice this—that conversely, just as religion recog- 
nises the intellect, so science and the study of nature 
demand faith, The great mistake which so many of 
us make is to imagine that we consist solely of our 
analytical reason. What we have to bring to the 
help of our intellect is our imagination—that Divine 
power which sees great things and grasps them. 
And with your imagination bring your conscience. 
Then notice this: that just as the great discoveries 
in nature, after they have been conceived by the 
imagination, are perpetually tested by experience, so 
we have the mighty witness of experience to the 
spiritual verieties which we believe. (1) Is faith o 
posed to practical work? True faith, the fai 
which works by love, has such an instantaneous effect 
upon action, that you can only compare it to the 
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flash and report of a firearm. (2) Well, then, what 
does faith come out to be? If faith is the energising, 
active, brave, strong angel which bears up the uni- 
verse, if faith is the lever which moves the world, 
then surely it becomes a most searching question, 
‘When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth?’ 

IL Would He find that faith if He came to-day? 
It would be possible to make out the most appalling 
picture that Christ could find no faith if He came 
to-day. But on the other side, there is a brighter 
ons of view. Every man who is not ashamed of 

is faith where he works, every woman who bears a 
brave witness in her drawing-room or in her cottage, 
every boy who stands by his faith at school, all are 
helping to make it possible that when Jesus Christ 
comes He shall find faith on the earth.—BisxHop 
Winnincron-Incram, Banners of the Christian 
Faith, p. 1. 


FAITH ON THE EARTH 


‘Nevertheless when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find 
faith on the earth P’—Luxkg xvi. 8. 


A auvxstion like this always carries the strongest 
negative. It is simply a strong and impassioned way 
of denying a thing which is asked—‘ The Son of Man 
shall not find faith on the earth’. ‘Not find faith 
on the earth?’ What, nowhere? Shall there be 
no faithful ones among ‘the quick,’ that shall be 
waiting and looking for the Second Advent? Thank 
God, He always has His own. But our Saviour’s 
words of indignant wonder too clearly tell us that 
‘faith’ will not characterise the world in the latter 
days. 

I. The Decay of Faith.—These words of our Lord 
are becoming every day something more than pro- 

hecy. We are probably living almost, if not quite, 
in their fulfilment. When Christ comes, what He 
will look for is ‘faith’. That inference is clear; for 
what a man does not find must be that for which he 
was searching. ‘Therefore, when Christ returns to 
our world in His glory, His eye will range over it in 
a moment to scan and test its ‘faith’, Can we 
wonder at this? Let us look at facts. I believe that 
Iam speaking the opinion of all who are the most 
conversant with the state of Christendom, when I 
state that faith is greatly on the decrease. And the 
result of all is an awful breadth of spiritual wilder- 
ness. 

II. The Causes of the Decay.—If I venture for a 
moment to look into the reasons of these things, 
perhaps I might particularise the following :— 

(a) Preference for the visible.—It is always in the 
indolent and grosser nature of man to prefer the pre- 
sent and the visible to the future and the unseen. 
The heart gravitates to practical materialism as a 
stone gravitates to the ground. It is always a special 
act to make a man feel the invisible, live in the in- 
visible. For in fact, all faith is miracle. 

(6) The advance of Science.—And days of great 
science, such as these, are always likely to be days of 
proportionate unbelief, because the power of the 
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habit of finding out more and more natural causes is 


calculated, unless a man be a religious man, to make 
him rest in the cause he sees, and not to go on to 
that higher cause of which all the causes in this world 
are, after all, only effects. 

(c) Familiarity with Divine Things.—And 
familiarity, too, with Divine things, which is a par- 
ticular characteristic of our age, has in itself a 
tendency to sap the reverence which is at the root of 
all faith. 

(d) The selfishness of the age.—But still more, the 
character of the age we live in is a rushing selfishness. 
The race for money is tremendous; men are grown 
intensely secular; the facilities are increased, and 
with them the covetousness. You are living under 
higher and higher pressure, and everything goes into 
extremes; all live fast. And the competition of busi- 
ness is overwhelming, and the excitement of fashion 
intoxicating. How can ‘faith,’ which breathes in the 
shade of prayer and meditation, live in such an at- 
mosphere as this? 

Ill. How does it Stand with our Faith.—Now, 
if these things are so, if it be a fact that ‘faith’ is 
getting rarer and rarer, is not it very important to 
each one of us to determine how it stands with our 
faith ? Let me just throw out one or two suggestions 
to you about faith. ; 

‘Faith’ is a moral grace, and not an intellectual 
gift. It lives among the affections; its seat is the 
heart. A soft and tender conscience is the cradle of 
faith ; and it will live and die according to the life 
you lead. ; 

If you would have ‘faith, you must settle with 
yourself the authority, the supremacy, and the suffi- 
ciency of the Bible. All truth must be an uncertaint 
if you have no standing-ground. ‘Therefore, establis 
to your own mind the Divine origin, the universal 
application, and the ultimate appeal of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Then, when you have done that, you will be able 
to deal with promises. Feed upon promises. ! 

Take care that you are a man of meditative habit. 
There cannot be faith without daily, calm, quiet 
seasons of thought. ; 

But, above all, have the eye upward. All faith, 
and every stage of it, is a direct answer to prayer. 
‘When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the 

earth ?’—Louxe xvitl. 8. 
Suow me a Stoic, if you can. Show me a man whose 
life is moulded on the doctrines he professes. Show 
me a man who is sick a neve: in ped and 
happy, dying and happy, exiled an ppy, in disgrace 
RAL. P shaw meee an one ; for, by.God, I fain 
would see a Stoic. You cannot? Well, show me at 
least one who is shaping for a Stoic. Do me this 
kindness. Grudge not an old man a sight he has yet 
failed to see. Do you think you need to show me 
the Zeus or the Athena of Phidias, all ivory and gold? 
Nay, let any of you show me but a soul of man ready 
to think as God thinks, refusing to blame God or 
man, ready not to be disappointed about anything, 
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not to think himself an injured party, not to be angry 
or envious or jealous, and—let me say it outright— 
desirous of becoming Divine himself, and in this poor, 
mortal body thinking of his fellowship with God. 
Show me such a man, Nay, you cannot.—Epicreros, 
Dias., 11. 19. 


Twat which caused our Saviour the keenest suffering 
was not so much the thought of the torment he was 
to endure, as the thought that these torments would 
be of no avail fora multitude of sinners ; for all those 
who set themselves against their redemption, or who 
do not care for it.—Kucinie pe Guirzm. 


‘I po not conceive, writes F. W. Robertson to a 
friend, ‘that this passage even touches the question 
whether the human race will advance or deteriorate, 
whether religion will be spread universally or be ex- 
tinct at Christ’s coming; but another question alto- 
gether, for “faith” here means not faith generally, 
but faith with a special reference—a reference to the 
redress spoken of: not to the Christian religion, but 
to the Christian tendency to despond when things 
look dark.’ 

Rererences.—XVIII. 8.—Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 349. T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its Hopes, 
-p. 15. Archbishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, p. 300. A. 
Whyte, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 264. R. W. 
Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 207. Bishop Winning- 
ton-Ingram, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 88. J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 121, Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1963. H. Scott Holland, Church 
Times, 5th Feb. 1909. 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 


‘And He spake this parable unto certain which trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised others: Two 
men went up'into the temple to pray ; the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican.’—Luke xviu. 9, ro. 

Tux lessons taught by this parable are many, Its 

main lesson, no doubt, is the warning it conveys against 

spiritual pride, and the encouragement it gives to 
humility. But there is much beside this. 

I. Consider in what the prayer of the Pharisee 
differed from that of the Publican. 

(1) In reality it was no prayer whatever. Still, it 
might have been in one sense no prayer, and yet ac- 
ceptable to God. For instance, it might have been 
an act of praise, which is the highest form of prayer 
(Ps. . 14; Ecclus. xxxv. 6, 7). And, indeed, it was 
an act of praise, but it was an act of self-praise, It 
was an act of thanksgiving, but he thanked God that 
he was ‘not as other men are’. 

(2) Where were these two men? In the Temple. 
For what object? To pray. In Whose presence? 
In God’s. They both acknowledged this in their 
prayer. But the one says, ‘God, I thank Thee that 
I am not as other men are,’ and the other, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner’. ‘The Pharisee singles out 
the poor Publican, and his mind fastens upon him. 
His mind fed upon pride, and there was his food. 
He seizes upon it, devours and assimilates it, and is 


satisfied. Yes, and ‘full’ (1 Cor. rv. 8) though he 
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thought himself to be, he would have to go ‘empty 
away’ (St. Luke 1. 53). 

(3) A sense of sin never entered this Pharisee’s 
mind, He did not pray to God to forgive him what 
he was, but he thanked God for what he was not. 

(4) The prayer of the Pharisee may be. briefly 
summed up thus: He gave thanks without being 
grateful. He asked for no grace, and received none. 
He went away justified, but only in his own sight, 
His prayer was weighted with pride, and it fell to 
the earth, whence it came; or, if it went up at all, 
it went up as a witness against him; it was resisted 
of God; it drew no grace from Him. 

II. Let us turn to the Publican. 

It matters little what he had been. His trade, 
often marked by oppression and extortion, was held 
in abhorrence by the Jews; he had been looked upon 
not merely as an apostate from his religion, but also 
as an official in the pay of a foreign Power. Whether 
he was better or worse than his class matters not 
much. One thing we know—he stood in the Temple 
in the character of a humble praying penitent. 

The Pharisee came in righteous in his own eyes, and 
wise in his own conceit; and so he goes out. He 
passes the Publican with the same look of scorn, little 
dreaming of the change in him. How startled he 
would be if he but knew what their relative position 
was in the eyes of the All-seeing God. ‘This man’— 
a.é. the Publican—says our Lord, ‘went down to his 
house justified rather than the other; for every one 
that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.’—J. B. WiLKmNson, 
Instructions on the Parables. 


THE PRAYER OF THE SCORNED 


‘Two men went up into the temple to pray... . I tell you, 
this man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other.’—LukeE xvi. 9-14. 

Tax last was first; the farthest away was nearest God. 

No Scripture portraits are more to the life than those 

of the Pharisee and the publican. Their anonymous 

names have entered into our common speech, and in 
the market-place, as in the pulpit, when men speak 
of two types always appearing, they do it in the terms 

of this parable. 5 

I. An enduring instinct oyerthrows for a time an 
artificial distinction. In the hunger for God men 
come together. 

II. Where separation has least justification, there 
the folly of man creates it. To the entrance of the 
temple and no farther on one path. Where se 
tion has least sanction in truth and experience it be- 
gins. The kind of praying that sets you farther from 
your neighbour can be no true approach to God. 

III. The separation is accepted, but the order re- 
versed. ‘lhe foremost come out least in the sight of 
God, and last in those gifts God gives those who truly 
seek. (1) The spirit of the Pharisee offers the most 
effective obstacle to man’s approach to Goa. (2) The 
spirit of the Pharisee offers the most effective obstacle 
to God’s approach to man. (8) The root of it isa 
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shallow thought of God.—T. Yarrs, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. uxxu. p. 76. 

Rarerences.—XVIII. 9.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
446. XVIII. 9-14.—F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family 
Reading (2nd Series), p. 138. G.T. Newton, Preacher's Maga- 
eine, vol. viii. p. 367. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 465; 
thid. vol. viii. p. 119. XVIII. 10.—T. H. Ball, Persuasions, 
p. 292. J. C. M. Bellew, Five Occasional Sermons, p. 43. 
Fr. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 186. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2395. 


* And the Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, God, 
I thank Thee, that I am not as other men are.’—LuKE 
XVIII, It. 

You have no pity; you have no sense of your own 

imperfections and your own sins. It is asin to be 

hard: it is not fitting for a mortal—for a Christian. 

You are nothing but a Pharisee. You thank God 

for nothing but your own virtues—you think they 

are great enough to win you everything else,’— 

Macere Tutuver to her brother, in The Mill on 

the Floss. 

Rererences.—XVIII. 11,—J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays 
after Trinity, pt. i. p. 406. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preach- 
ing for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 91. J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Sermons, p. 114. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of 
Christ, p. 221. XVIII. 11-138.—J. Wright, The Guarded Gate, 
p. 41. XVIII. 12.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 348. 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 262. 


THE PUBLICAN’S PRAYER 


*God be merciful to me a sinner.’—Luke xvilt. 13. 


Tue burden of this man’s cry is mercy, and deeper 
still he begs for propitiation, that the wrath of God 
excited by his sins may be appeased. Hence it is 
the cry of one who has begun to realise the true 
nature of sin. The knowledge of sin, in its full 
‘malignity and horror, is a true step in repentance. 
The sense of sin, we are sometimes told, is absent 
largely from this generation; if so, it is a serious 
thing, for it means the negation of all progress and 
the absence of all excellence. 

II. The cry of the publican is the cry of the soul 
terrified by the sense of impending punishment. 
There are two especial things connected with sin 
which drive the sinner back on the mercy of God and 
make him crave for His help ; the one is the power- 
lessness to arrest the consequences of sin, the other is 
the threatened loss of that to which every man pas- 
sionately clings—his own liberty.—W. C. E. Newzox1, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 620. 


‘God be merciful to mea sinner,’—Lukz xvin. 13. 


Prayer, said Geiler of Kaysersberg, is asking from 

God. He recommended as model prayers, ‘ Domine 
ropitius esto mihi peccatori’ (Luke xvi 13), the 
salm ‘ Miserere mei Deus,’ and the Pater. 


‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’"—LUukg xvul. 13, 


Dr. Evcrne Srocx tells us that Bishop Daniel Wilson 
of Calcutta directed in his will that on a tablet to 
his memory in the Cathedral should be engraven the 


words in Greek as so much more emphatic than the 
English :— 

‘O Beds ikdoOnti wor TO apaprwr@—‘ God be pro- 
pitiated to me the sinner’. 

Rererences.—XVIII. 138.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Out- 
lines (1st Series), p. 117. R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 89. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 
384. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 216; vol. xxxiii. No. 
1949. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 441. 


THE DESIRE FOR SATISFACTION 
‘1 tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other: for every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ 
—LUKE XVII. 14. 
Ir we look at the parable with open minds, it draws 
a contrast between self-satisfaction and self-dissatis- 
faction in the spiritual life, and teaches that dissatis- 
faction is the more excellent way. 

I. There is an inevitable desire amongst men for 
self-satisfaction, and they desire a system of life which 
promises them this source of gratification. ‘The long- 
ing to be able to say with a good conscience, ‘I have 
done all that was my duty to do,’ has led to many 
attempts to define and regulate the sphere of duty. 
(1) The first evil result which follows from the pursuit 
of self-satisfaction in the spiritual life is that it cuts 
a man off from half of the lessons whereby God would 
train his soul in holiness. It cuts him off from that 
large sympathy with all men, which is the special 
work of our great Master’s life on earth. The man 
who deliberately makes a division in his own mind be- 
tween himself and those who hold with him on the 
one side, and all other men on the other side, is cer- 
tainly making his own life poorer, and is losing precious 
opportunities. (2) But further than this, self-satis- 
faction is destructive to the desire for progress. This, 
I think, is the real head and front of the Pharisee’s 
offending. His religion distinctly led him to the per- 
formance of his moral duties, and made him a worthy 
member of civil society. But we feel that, when he 
had reached the point of thanking God that he was 
not as other men are, he had little chance of further 
growth. ‘This is the danger of self-satisfaction ; it is 
destructive of effort, and without continued effort it 
is difficult to keep the level already gained. Weknow 
that in science, in literature, and in art, it is fatal to 
rest contented, and that a Divine discontent is the 
next precious gift of heaven to the man of genius. 
Every one is bound to pursue knowledge up to the 
limit of his capacity and Dh tae b and every one 
is equally bound to develop, to the best of his power, 
his moral and religious sense. ‘To rest satisfied with 
a decent average is to prepare the way for a general 
decline. ; 

II. The publican sought for no satisfaction, yet it 
came of itself. Peace came to him, though he sought 
it not. How came it, from so unpromising a begin- 
ning? The answer is, that instead of the approval 
of self-satisfaction, he received the joy of pardon, and 
with pardon a renewal of hope and strength. Now, 
it has been urged that the Christian teaching about 
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forgiveness is immoral and anti-social; it weakens the 
sense of responsibility, and hides from a man the inevit- 
able that a wrong done cannot beundone, a truth which 
is the real deterrent from vice. A great deal might 
be said on this point; I am only concerned to show 
that the desire for pardon is the result of a sense of 
failure, and that a sense of failure is inseparable from 
any worthy appreciation of the task undertaken.— 
Bisuor Creicuton, The Heritage of the Sprit, p. 39. 


*I tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other.’—Luxe xvItl. 14. 

‘Tux mystic,’ says Mr. Arthur Symons, ‘knows well 

that it is not always the soul of the drunkard or the 

blasphemer which is farthest from the eternal beauty.’ 


Rererences,—XVIII. 14.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(8rd Series), p. 267. Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 168. 
C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, p..355. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xlvi. No. 2687. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 85; zbid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 249. XVIII. 15.—T. 
Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p.27. XVIII. 15-30.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 188. XVIII. 16.— 
R. J. Campbell, The Restored Innocence, p. 1. XVIII. 17.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1439. J. Martineau, En- 
deavowrs after the Christian Life, p. 101. 


* And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good Master, what 
; shall I do to inherit eternal life.,—Luxe xvii. 18. 
How strange it is that such a question should be so 
put! How rare are the occasions on which two people 
approach one another so nearly! Most of us pass days, 
weeks, months, years, in intercourse with one another, 
and nothing which ever remotely concerns the soul is 
ever mentioned. Is it that we do not care? Mainly 
that, and partly because we foolishly hang back from 
any conversation on what it is most important we 
should reveal, so that others may help us. Whenever 
you feel any promptings to speak of the soul or to 
make any inquiries on its behalf, remember it is a 
sacred duty not to suppress them.—Marx Rouruer- 
FORD, in Catherine Furze. 


Rererenoz.—XVIII. 18, 19.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 382. 


‘Why callest thou me good ? ’—Luxg xviii. 19. 


In our own experience it has been no uncommon thing, 
I suppose, when grave and difficult matters have been 
in question, and we have been speaking of them with 
the looseness and carelessness of youth—carelessness, 
alas! of which old age does not always cure us—when 
we have talked too fast, and were committing our- 
selves to more than we could make good—to find 
ourselves checked and as it were pulled up, by those 
wiser and more thoughtful than ourselves, for the 
confusions of our language, and the ‘shortness’ and 
shallowness of our thoughts. It was the case here.— 
R,. W. Cuurcn. 

Rererences.—XVIIJ. 19.—R. J. Campbell, A Faith for 
To-Day, p. 58; ibid., Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 821. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 88; zbid. (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 175. XVIII, 21, 22.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 261. XVIII. 22.—H. R, 
Gamble, The Ten Vergins, p. 103. 


‘ And when he heard this, he was very sorrowful: for he was 
very rich.’—LUKE XVIII. 23. 

Is it a truth, that if we are great owners of money, 

we are so swoln by a force not native to us, as to be 

precipitated into acts the downright contrary of our 

tastes ?—Grorck MEREpITH. 


‘There is no man that hath left wife or children for the king- 
dom of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more.’ 
—LUKE XVIII. 29. 

Wuen Wesley began his ministry at Savannah, it 
happened that ‘in the second lesson (Luke xv) was 
our Lord’s prediction of the treatment which he him- 
self (and, consequently his followers) was to meet 
with from the world. “Verily, I say unto you, there 
is no man hath left house, or friends, or brethren, or 
wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who 
shall not receive manifold more in this present time, 
and in the world to come life everlasting.” Yet, not- 
withstanding these declarations of our Lord—notwith- 
standing my own repeated experience—notwithstand- 
ing the experience of all the sincere followers of Christ 
whom I have ever talked with, read, or heard of; nay, 
and the reason of the thing convincing to a demonstra- 
tion that all who love not the light must hate him 
who is continually labouring to pour it upon them; 
I do here bear witness against myself, that when I 
saw the number of people crowding into the church, 
the deep attention with which they received the word, 
and the seriousness that afterwards sat on all their 
faces ; I could scarce refrain from giving the lie to ex- 
perience and reason and Scripture all together. 

‘I could hardly believe that the greater, far the 
greater part of this attentive, serious people, would 
hereafter trample underfoot that word, and say all 
manner of evil falsely of him that spake it.’ 

Rererences.—XVIII. 81.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 98. H. Alford, Sermons and Ohristian Doctrine, 
p. 166. H.J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, 
p. 49. XVIII. 31-33.—C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, 
p. 2238, XVIII. 31-34.—F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for 
Family Reading, p. 159. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iy. p. 
418, XVIII. 34.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 1. 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 98. H. Jones, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 380. 


SPIRITUAL SIGHT 
‘This saying was hid from them... . Receive thy sight: 
thy faith hath saved thee.’—Luxe xviii. 34 and 42. 

Tus passage of Scripture is divided into two distinct 
parts—the one about the Twelve, the other about 
blind Bartimeeus (see Mark x. 46) ; but together they 
illustrate the important subject of spiritual sight. 
And what more appropriate subject than this for us on 
this day, the festival of St. Mark, who by his Gospel 
has done so much for the illumination of the Church? 
Why was it that the Twelve could not understand 
anything concerning Christ as a suffering Saviour? 
‘They were spiritually blind. Why was it that the 
blind man recognised Jesus as the Son of David? 
He had spiritual sight. Notice :— 

I. The Twelve.—(Mark ut 1419). They were 
unlearned men (Acts 1v. 18) and of obscure station 
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(Matthew rv. 18); but they had all the advantage 
of seeing and hearing what Christ did and said 
(Matthew xu 16,17; Acts 1 3). They had a cer- 
tain knowledge of the Scriptures and of Christ (John 
t 45). They acknowledged Jesus to be the Christ 
(Matthew xvi. 13-16). Why, then, did they not 
understand about His sufferings and death? What 
did Scripture say? (Is. uu. ; Mic. v.1; Zech. xu. 
6). ‘They needed to be taught by the Holy Spirit 
whom Christ was tosend. (See Luke xxiv. 25-27, 44- 
48). Christ gave them the Spirit John xx. 22). 
And what was the result? (Acts 1. 16-20). What 
understanding after Pentecost! (Acts m. 25-36, 18- 
22, &c.). 

Il. The Blind Man.—He was unable to see what 
Christ did, and so poor that he could not provide 
himself with assistance (Rev. m1. 17,18). The multi- 
tude tell him that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by (John 
L 46, vu. 52). Why does he persist in crying ‘ Jesus 
thou son of David?’ ‘This was a title of the Messiah 
(Matt. xx1. 9). It had been promised to David 
that the Christ should be of his seed (Ps. cxxxm. 
11; 1 Chron. xvz. 11-15). This poor blind man was 
clearly taught to see that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
so his Saviour (Ps. xxvm. 1). He saw Him with 
the eye of faith, though deprived of natural sight 
(John xx. 29). He expresses his desire (ver. 41 ; 
Jer. xxx. 3). His prayer is more than answered 
(ver. 42; John xv. 7). His sight is restored (ver. 
43; Ps, xxx. 2). 

Let each of us who knows his spiritual blindness 
make the prayer of Bartimzus his own: ‘ Lord, that 
I may receive my sight’. 


A BLIND BEGGAR 


*A certain blind man sat by the wayside begging.’—Luxez 
XVIIL. 35. 
I. Hens is a sight to move our pity. Blind and 
begging, either were bad enough, but sad is it indeed 
for him who carries a double burden, of darkness and 
of want. And nigh unto Jericho, too. ‘The city 
of fragrance, the city of roses, the city of palm-trees, 
the paradise of God,’ as one has called it. In this 
blaze of light and beauty sits a blind beggar! Why 
does God let there be any blind beggars? He is 
kind. He is almighty. Why is there any want and 
sorrow. Well, let us stand beside him for a while, 
and we may come to see that, as in everything else, 
there are two sides to this matter of blind beggars. 
Here comes a man anxious and careworn, counting 
up his gains, and fretting within himself that he made 
no more by his last venture. ‘Listen to the birds,’ 
says the blind man, ‘they do sing sweetly; I love to 
hear them. And how the scent of roses fills the air 
to-day!’ But turn to the merchant again. He is 
looking at nothing but the ground, and without so 
much as seeing that. Pity the poor blind indeed! 
Which is the blind man, the beggar by the wayside, 
or the man who has eyes and sees not, and ears but 
hears not, and a nose has he but he smells not. ‘Oh, 
he is rich,’ you say. No, no, he is the poor man. 
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Pity him. Now, startling the business man in the 
midst of his fretting, comes the voice of the blind. 
‘Poor fellow, he mutters to himself, ‘here I have 
been worrying about a bad debt; and after all I 
have enough left and to spare —and he stops to give 
the blind beggar an alms. ‘ Well, it isa mercy to 
have one’s eyes,’ he says, as he goes on his way, ‘how 
much I have to be thankful for!’ And presently be 
looks up, ‘Really what a beautiful day it is! And 
these birds, how they do sing! Well, well, that 4s 
music. And—yes, really the air is wonderfully sweet 
and fragrant with the flowers.’ Oh, wonderful blind 
beggar, thou hast opened a blind man’s eyes to his 
mercies, and unstopped his ears to God’s music, and 
given to him the faculty to smell the sweetness of 
God’s earth. Want and woe, suffering and sorrow 
are God’s angels of mercy to us—to us who think 
ourselves rich and increased in goods and in need of 
nothing. 

II. We linger on the scene to find a stimulus and 
guide for our faith. Suddenly there comes the 
murmur of a crowd, the hum of many voices. ‘What 
is it?’ asks the blind man of one and another. At 
last he finds somebody who stays to reply: ‘The 
great Prophet of Nazareth passeth by’. At once his 
soul is thrilled with eagerness. Suddenly bursts a 
cry: ‘Thou Son of David, have mercy upon me!’ 
Then come the hindrances. But Jesus stops and bids 
them bring the beggar, ‘What wilt thou that I do 
for thee?’ Instantly the blind man cried; ‘ Lord, 
that I might receive my sight’. At once his eyes 
were opened. Jesus is a great physician. No case is 
too far gone for Him.—M. G. Prarsr, Naaman the 
Syrian and other Sermons, p. 167. 

Rererences.—X VIII. 35.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preach- 
ing for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 129, T. F. Crosse, 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 173. Ezxposctor (4th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 192. XVIII. 35-43.—T. Davies, Sermonic Studies, p. 129. 
XVIII. 37.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 906, XVIII. 
38.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 74. XVIII. 
39.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 
178. XVIII. 40.—J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (4th 
Series), p. 18. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. i. p. 128. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ili. 
p. 454. XVIII. 40, 41.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. Luke, p. 144. 





ON THE THRESHOLD OF LENT 


‘When He was come near, He asked him, What wilt thoa 
that I should do unto thee? And he said: Lord, that I 
may receive my sight.’—Luke xvii. 41. 

Ts passage is a very familiar one to most of us. 

It is one which I have no doubt many of us have 

pictured to ourselves again and again, one of those 

scenes in the Gospel which we seem able to im- 

agine more vividly than others. And it is a most 

pathetic story; this of the poor blind man, in his 
poverty and blindness, sitting by the wayside, call- 

ing out so eagerly to our Lord. P 

I. I want you to notice first that eager desire of 
poor blind Bartimeeus. It is difficult for us, to whom 

God has given the gift of sight, to realise what 
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blindness must mean; to live in a world of darkness 
with no sunlight, no sense of form or colour, not to 
see the faces of our friends, or the wonderful sights 
of nature, and to be so helpless as the blind often 
necessarily are. Who can wonder that he had so 
eager a desire for help, or that he was so prompt? 
This was perhaps his one chance. He had heard 
what the great Prophet had done for others. How 
can he let this chance pass by? And so he calls out, 
‘ Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy upon me’. 
But the earnestness of his desire is sharply tested. 
Everything that the crowd can do to discourage it 
they do. The caravan of people—of the pilgrims 
going up to Passover, as is usual in a crowd, is ex- 
cited, selfish, wrapped up in its own interests and 
very likely misunderstanding him, thinks that he is 
begging for alms. And so the people rebuke him that 
he should hold his peace. They were quite out of 
sympathy with him. ‘But he cried so much the 
more. It is a very strong word which is translated 
‘ cried ’—‘ he screamed in eagerness so much the more, 
“ Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy on me.”’ 

You see, his eager desire stood the test. He did 
not mind being conspicuous. He did not mind 
drawing attention to himself, or being tiresome, and 

. hindering the people who wanted to push on. And 
then Jesus stood and commanded him to be called, 
because ‘ He is more ready to hear than we to pray, 
and is wont to give more than we desire or deserve’. 
‘Receive thy sight,’ He said, ‘thy faith hath made 
thee whole.’ 

So then let us notice in this story—which has such 
deep meanings in it, if only we would ponder them— 
the magnetic power of a strong desire, of a strong, 
living faith. 

II. And then let us think of the question which 
our Lord asked of him, and the answer that he gave, 
‘What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?’ 
‘Lord, that I may receive my sight.’ We wonder 
why our Lord should have asked him. 'The need must 
have been perfectly obvious to our Lord: of course 
He knew why the man called to Him. Let us ever 
recollect that in prayer our object is not to give in- 
formation to God. ‘Your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of before ye ask Him.’ 

But it is His way to give His best gifts to those 
who pray. He loves to see His children at His knees. 
He wants us to feel our utter dependence upon Him ; 
and so He willed that this poor man should express 
in words his needs. ‘ What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee?’ ‘Lord, that I may receive my sight.’ 

It is because of this lack of realising and grasping 
the unseen that our enthusiasm is so little and our 
power to help other people so weak. If only we 
could say, like St. John in his old age, ‘That which 
we haveseen and heard declare we unto you’. People 
will say to us, as our Lord said to Pilate, ‘Sayest thou 
this thing of thyself—all this that you say about 
your religion, or about religious subjects—or did 
others tell it thee of Me?’ Did we get it out of 
books? Did we get it secondhand? Or, have we 
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made it our own experimentally? Have we tried to 
work it into our very innermost selves and to live by it? 

Well might we say, each one of us, ‘ Lord, that I 
may receive my sight as I go through this Lent’. 
We might make St. Augustine’s prayer—it is a very 
easy one to remember—our own, ‘I would know Thee, 
I would know myself’. 

III. Then lastly, the sequel of it all. ‘Jesus said 
unto him, Receive thy sight, thy faith hath made 
thee whole, and immediately. he received his sight 
and followed Him.’ ‘Tmmediately | ” T have known 
many cases, and I doubt not you have, where this 
clearness of vision has come quite suddenly to a man 
and roused him out of a careless, or unbelieving, or 
sinful life. But it is not always so. It may come 
quite gradually. To St. Paul the light came with 
one great flash on the way to Damascus. I suppose 
it had been coming for a long time before. To the 
other Apostles, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ came 
slowly and gradually. We can trace it coming as we 
read the Gospels. Whichever it is, whether it comes 
to us at once, or whether it comes to us gradually, 
the result will be the same—‘ He followed Him ’— 
it is quite practical. If we really believe in the things 
of the unseen world, if we really believe in the In- 
carnate Son of God, if we really believe in prayer 
and Sacraments, we shall be called by some of our 
friends visionaries. We shall be told that we are 
unreal. And there is such a thing as unreality. 
There is mysticism which may be perfectly unreal. 
But let us remember that a true mysticism and a true 
power of seeing the unseen lies at the heart of the 
deepest and best religion. We must be visionaries, 
yes, and see visions. Not, I suppose, anything such 
as the saints have seen, not what we ordinarily call 
visions ; but see something though very dimly, of the 
true light of God shining into our hearts. And we 
must follow it. This insight must always be trans- 
lated into action. The two things may seem far 
apart. It may seem strange that the sculptor or the 
architect can translate his idea into solid stone—so 
cold and hard and unresponsive; but that is his 
work. And it is our work to translate what God 
teaches us in to the practical reality of daily life. 
—W. B. Trevetyan, Church Times, 26th Feb. 1909. 

Rererences.—XVIII. 42.—J.-Keble, Sermons for Septua- 
gesima to Ash Wednesday, p.191. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. 
No. 1162. Charles Brown, Christian Werld Pulpit, vol. 
Ixxviii. p. 161. XIX. 1.—Joseph Parker, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p. 73. Mark Guy Pearse, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lii. p. 38. XIX. 1-10.—B. J. Snell, Sermons on Immortality, 
p- 149. 8. Chisholm, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 
322. 


ZACCHEUS: THE ADVANTAGE OF DISAD- 
VANTAGES 


‘And, behold, there was a man named Zaccheus, which was 
the chief among the publicans, and he was rich. And he 
sought to see Jesus who He was: and could not for the 
press, because he was little of stature.'—LukE xx. 2, 3. 


Ir was in Jericho—a place that had a bad name— 
and has, I believe to this day, Of all men in the 
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city that were spoken against and detested by every 
citizen of Jericho, probably Zaccheus stood first. To 
be a publican was bad enough. To be the chief of 
the publicans was worse still.) And to have got rich 
at it completed the offence. The publican was the 
representative of foreign power that these proud 
people could not but detest—the collector of taxes 
which were spent in their own subjection to heathen 
Rome. We do not know much about Zaccheus, but 
every word graphically sets forth his character. 

I. The first thing I see in the man is the advantage 
of disadvantage. He is short of stature. But do 
you see how he makes up in energy and determina- 
tion for what he lacks in size? He ran before. He 
climbed up into the tree. And when Jesus calls him 
he made haste and came down and received Him 
joyfully. Notice how he turns his disadvantages to 
such good account. He climbs up into a tree, and 
then he sees over everybody’s head. And look at 
the advantage of his disadvantage here too. Because 
he had such a bad name, it does not matter what 
he did. Great are the advantages of disadvantages. 
Are not the world’s great men most often those who 
have had to overcome all kinds of disadvantages ? 
It was the overcoming of the disadvantages that was 
the beginning of their greatness. There is always 
a tree waiting for Zaccheus—always the advantage 
to balance the disadvantage—somewhere and some- 
how. We are all of us short in something, 

II. Look at what others saw in Zaccheus, and what 
Jesus saw. Others saw the publican—the coarse and 
common publican. There are thousands to-day in 
his place. It is the doubt and scorn of other people 
that make it so hard to be good; the Herods who, 
with cruel contempt and breath of bitterness, do slay 
the better life within men. But let us see what 
Jesus sees. His eyes pass over the sea of faces until 
they rest upon this man. ‘The blessed Master looked, 
and saw it all—the love that lay beneath, the long- 
ings unfulfilled, the sorrow that seemed to look out 
as if from prison bars. This is the glory of Jesus 
Christ. This is the Gospel. By kindly recognition of 
the good within us He transforms us.—M. G. Prarss, 
Naaman the Syrian and other Sermons, p. 78. 

LUKE xix, 2, 8. 

A party of Parisians were amusing each other by 
telling robber stories. Presently Voltaire, who had 
been listening quietly, said, ‘I can tell a robber story 
better than any of yours’. 'The whole room immedi- 
ately became silent and listened to the greatest 
personage in the French literature of the eighteenth 
century. Voltaire, after clearing his throat, began 
as follows: ‘Once on a time there was a Farmer 
General’. Then he was silent. Presently all began 
to cry out: ‘Why do youstop? Goon. Tell us the 
story.’ ‘I have told the story, said Voltaire; ‘do 
you not see that my statement implies the greatest 
robber story in history ?’—A. D. Wurrr, Seven Great 
Statesmen, p. 220. 

Rererences.— XIX. 3.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
% XIX. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 73, and vol. 


xlvii. No. 2755. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—St. Luke, p. 151. XIX. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. 
No. 2701. XIX. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1319. 
W. T. Fullerton, Ohrist and Men, p. 14. 
‘If I hav Il 
> ane aecatg aR an? Fico 

Descrisine the effect of Savonarola’s preaching upon 
Florence, Professor Villari observes: ‘The aspect of 
the city was completely changed. The women threw 
aside their jewels and finery, dressed plainly, bore 
themselves demurely; licentious young Florentines 
were transformed, as if by magic, into sober, religious 
men; pious hymns took the place of Lorenzo’s 
Carnival songs. All prayed fervently, flocked to the 
churches, and gave largely to the poor. Most 
wonderful of all, bankers and tradesmen were impelled 
by scruples of conscience to restore ill-gotten gains, 
amounting to many thousand florins.’ 

Rererences.— XIX, 9.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 
319. T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p.117. John 
Watson, Christian World Pulpit,.vol. lv. p. 401. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2665. 


THE BEST SEEKER 
‘For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’—LUKE xIx. 10, 
In Carlyle’s remorseful and tender tribute to his wife 
we read: ‘In childhood she used to be sent to seek 
when things fell lost ; the best seeker of us all, her 
father would say or look as she thought; for me 
also she sought everything with such success as | 
never saw elsewhere ’, 

I. This is a tribute unique so far as we remember, 
but when one comes to think there must be many 
households where one is recognised as the best seeker, 
and is thereby endeared. ‘The best seeker is not 
merely the most earnest seeker, but the most success- 
ful. What is needed for a good seeker? Mind, for 
one thing. Carlyle speaks of his wife’s sense and 
wisdom, of her intellect shining luminous in every 
direction, the highest and the lowest. He pays 
tribute to her just discernment and her swiftness of 
decision. It is not easy to draw a sharp line between 
the mind and the heart. The one acts with the 
other, and neither by itself suffices, For the true 
seeker there must be sympathy with the loser. It is 
this sympathy that gives the key to much that may 
have happened, and that prompts the continuance 
of search after long and frequent discouragements. 

For the great sovereign quests of life there are 
needed patience and sacrifice. The two cannot be 
severed. Where patience passes into sacrifice we 
cannot tell. As a rule the union is very quickly 
accomplished, and the track of search very soon be- 
comes the high road of suffering, and perhap3 even the 
track of blood. 

Il. The best seeker of all is the Son of man, Who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. It 
was for the love of His Father and for the love of 
souls that He sought us, that He is seeking us still, 

In the ancient mystical interpretation the words, 
‘She considereth a field and buyeth it,’ are applied 
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to the Church and to the Church as the imitator of 
her Lord. The field is the world, and the Lord 
considered the field. He considered it at the end of 
the sixth day of creation, when He saw everything 
that He had made, and, behold, it was very good. 
He considered the field in its day of grief and ruin, 
and when the fullness of time was come He lifted up 
His feet to the long desolations. He considered the 
field with its great host of poor, needy, wandering 
souls from the top of an exceeding high mountain 
when in the hour of His temptation He saw all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. He 
considered the field from the mountain that is 
exalted above the hills, from the watch-tower of His 
Cross, He considered the field and He bought it 
when He said, ‘It is finished,’ and bowed His head 
and gave up the ghost. He bought the field with 
His blood on the far-off evening of a far-off day, one 
day known to the Lord, neither day nor night, but 
of which it came to pass that at evening time there 
was light. 

He is seeking as He sought in the day of His flesh, 
pursuing the wanderer with unwearied love, with 
prayers, with tears, with entreaty through the long 
reach that comes to an end only when He finds. He is 
_ seeking and He cannot cease. He is seeking as the 
shepherd seeks for his lost sheep, with eyes like the 
eyes of eagles and ears attent to catch the faintest 
sound. He goes on seeking years and years and years 
that He may find at last. 

III. The best minister is the best seeker—not the 
most eloquent preacher, not the profoundest scholar 
or thinker, not the conspicuous leader of men, but 
the humble, patient, resolute, prayerful seeker of 
souls, ‘There are aspects of the Christian life and of 
the Christian ministry which are dark enough. We 
have received this ministry and we have received this 
mercy, and the result of it all is only that we faint 
not. The greatest gifts bestowed by God and man 
take us no farther than that. We take to ourselves 
the whole armour of God, not to crush our enemies 
in a completed triumph, but simply to withstand in 
the evil day, and having done all to stand, that is, 
merely to hold our own. Or, to put it in another 
way, we have done our part in this poor life if at the 
end we are still seeking souls, if we have sought them 
in spite of infirmity and temptation and disappoint- 
ment, for we shall know at the end what Christ has 
known all through, that to find a soul is to find a 
pearl of great price—W. Rosertson Nicout, Sunday 
Evening, p. 29. 


SEEKING THE LOST 


‘The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost,’—LuKE xrx. Io. 
I. Consrprr that word lost—that word that was so 
often on the lips of Jesus. (1) I am impressed by 
this ; that this is the very word that is used of the 
state of the unsaved beyond the grave. It is not at 
death that the lost begin to be lost. Death does not 
start the ruin; death but shows it. (2) The word, 


too, conveys another suggestion ; it is that one may 
be lost and never know it. The gods have feet of 
wool, and all that is Divine in us departs not noisily, 
but with a mufiled tread. (3) According to the 
teaching of Jesus a man may be lost through 
thoughtlessness. 

II. I wish to a to illuminate that thought of 
seeking. (1) And first will you note that it is not 
find the lost? Our Lord was consummately careful 
in His choice of words. To save is something far 
grander than to find. It is the whole coronet of 
which finding is one diamond. (2) We shall never 
understand our life till we view its experiences as 
part of this heavenly seeking. As puke would 
say, there is much that is unintelligible until we 
place it all under this category. 

III. Note the title of the seeker. It is one of the 
names that Christ loved to apply to Himself—the 
Son of man is come to seek and to save. What does 
that title mean? (1) If Heis the Son of man, then we 
may be sure He perfectly knows man’s ways. (2) 
Then it tells us that if the Son of man be the seeker 
we are called into the fellowship of perfect manhood. 
—G. H. Monrnison, The Scottesh Review, vol. t No. 
16, p. 366. 

LOST PROPERTY 
LURE XIX, 10, 

‘To seek and to save!’ Quest and conquest! ‘To 
seek ;’ the long, long, tireless pursuit! ‘To save;’ 
the restoration, the convalescence, the perfect health! 
Any precious thing which is lost He came ‘ to seek 
and to save’. There are lost pieces of silver as well 
as lost children, and it is in the grace of our Lord te 
restore them. Let us look about in our common 
sphere for suggestions of common losses which mar 
and impoverish the Christian life. 

I. ‘He has lost his early ideals!’ And I will dare 
to put side by side with this familiar expression the 
words of our Lord; ‘The Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which is lost’. He is come to 
recover lost ideals. Now, what is an ideal? Inter- 
preted literally, the word signifies something seen. 
It is something seen in idea, before it has been 
realised in practice. The ideal which I hold of my- 
self is just a vision of myself perfected. Now two 
things may happen to an early ideal. On the one 
hand, we may cheapen it. Or, in the second place, 
our eyes may become so dim that we cease to see the 
ideal. Now ‘the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save’ that lost ideal. 

II. ‘He has lost his enthusiasm.’ We all kuow 
the man. But the passion began to abate. It is not 
that he has given up work altogether, but that it is 
done grudgingly and with creeping reluctance. He 
has lost his enthusiasm. And again, let me bring in 
the evangel. ‘The Son of man is come to seek and 
to save’ lost enthusiasms. 

Iil. ‘He has lost hope.’ Yes, that is a frequent 
loss in life!’ And again I bring in the gospel of the 
word : ‘The Son of man is come to seek and to save’ 
lost hope. The only remedy for despondency is 
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closer intimacy with the Christ. 
hope through grace.’ 

IV. And lastly, let me mention the loss of Chris- 
tian joy. And mark the peril of it, for ‘the joy of 
the Lord is our strength,’ and if our joy is im- 
poverished our strength will be reduced. So here is 
a valuable bit of lost property! ‘The Son of man 
is come to seek and to save’ lost spiritual joy. 
There is a wonderful allegory by Nathanael Haw- 
thorne, called ‘'The Intelligence Office’. Everybody 
who has lost anything makes inquiry at its door. A 
woman in her wedded life comes to ask about the 
lost affections of her courtship! An old man 
comes in quest of the lost and wasted hours of his 
youth! I know another office in which the Lord of 
Glory sits. If I have lost anything of infinite value 
it is well for me to inquire at His door. He knows 
all about it, and He can tell me where and how to 
find it. There is no lost property office like the 
dwelling-place of the Saviour. ‘Seek and ye shall 
find’—J. H. Jowerr, The British Congregational- 
ast, 26th March, 1908, p. 300. 


WHAT THE SON OF MAN COMES FOR 
LUKE XIX. I0, 


I. Ler us remember that Jesus Christ does not de- 
light in the dark side of things. Never was there in 
this world One so quick to see the side of men and 
women, and never One so ready to set Himself on 
that side. ‘There is no place where earth’s failings 
have such kindly judgment given’ as in the heart 
of our Blessed Saviour. Yet from the lips of Jesus 
comes this word—lost, lost. 

II. And yet again let us remember that there is 
none to whom our condition means so much as to 
Him who comes to remedy it. The Holy One of Israel 
is nailed to the Cross, the despised and rejected of 
men, that He might redeem us from the curse of the 
law. ‘The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’ 

Ill. If the Son of man is come for this then His 
whole concern is about the lost. For the lost all the 
wisdom and goodness of God are at work devising 
means for their salvation. For the lost the glori- 
ous Son of God has come forth with His salvation. 
The very angels gather at the battlements waiting 
to break into joy in the presence of God over one 
sinner that repenteth. 

IV. If the Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which is lost, then shall He come prepared to do 
for us all that is needful. 

V. And then if He is come to seek and to save the 
lost He must go on saving us.—M. G. Prarsz, The 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. x1. p. 496. 


Rererences.—XIX. 10.—Reuen Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 120. F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xvii. p. 480. S. Cox, Expositions, p. 316. 8S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching fora Year, vol. i. p, 209. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. iv. No. 204; vol. xix. No. 1100; vol. xlvii. No. 
2756, and vol. liii. No. 3050. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p. 201; wd. vol. iii, p. 25. W. L. Watkinson, The Fatal 


‘We have good 


Barter, p. 161. XIX. 11.—George Jones, Report of the West- 
minster Bible Conference at Mundesley, 1910, p. 319. T. T. 
Lyach, Sermons for My Curates, p. 103. XIX. 12, 13.—H. 8. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 377. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1960. XIX. 12-27. Eapositor (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 120. XIX. 13.—H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1626, p. 57. A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 180. 
XIX. 14.—J. G. Adderley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 
p. 141. XIX. 16.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays after 
Trinity, p. 463. A. Pott, Oxford Lent Sermons, 1868, p. 87. 
XIX. 16.—T. T. Lynch, Sermons for My Curates, p. 71. 


THE TRADING SERVANTS 

‘ Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained ten 

pounds. ... And the second came, saying, Lord, thy 

pound hath gained five pounds.’—Luke xix. 16, 18, 
I, Noricr the small capital that the servants receive 
to trade with. It was a pound apiece, which, numis- 
matic authorities tell us, is somewhat about the same 
value as some £6 odd of English money ; though, of 
course, the purchasing power would be considerably 
greater. Asmal] amount, and an equal amount to every 
servant—these are the two salient points of this par- 
able. There are two sorts of gifts. In one, all Christian 
men are alike; in another, they differ. The rich man 
and the poor have one thing alike—the message of 
salvation which we call the Gospel of the blessed Lord. 
That is the ‘pound’. There are considerations that 
flow from that thought. (1) The apparent smallness 


of the gift. (2) The purpose for which the pound is 
given. ‘The servants had to live on it themselves, no 


doubt. So have we. They had to trade with it. So 
have we. ‘There are two ways in which this trading 
is to be done by us. (1) The honest application of 
the principles and powers of the Gospel to the mould- 
ing of our own characters, and the making us better, 
purer, gentler, more heavenly-minded, and more 
Christlike. (2) Telling it to others. 

II. Observe the varying profits of the trading. (1) 
Christian people do not all stand on the same level in 
regard to the use they have made of, and the benefits 
they have derived from, the one equal gift which was 
bestowed upon them. Let us distinctly understand 
what sort of differences these are which our Lord 
signalises here. Let me clear away a mistake which 
may interfere with the true lessons of this parable, 
that the differences in question are the superficial 
ones in apparent results which follow from difference 
of endowments, or from difference of influential posi- 
tion. Every man that co-operates in a great work 
with equal diligence and devotion has an equal place 
in Hiseyes. ‘The soldier that clapped Luther on the 
back as he was going into the Diet of Worms, and 
said, ‘You have a bigger fight to fight than we ever 
had ; cheer up, little monk,’ stands on the same level 
as the great reformer, if what he did was done from 
the same motive and with as full consecration of him- 
self. (2) All who trade make profits. 

III. The final declaration of profits. There are 
two points in reference to this final declaration of 
profits suggested here. (1) All the profit is ascribed 
to the capital. (2) The exact knowledge of the pre- 
cise results of a life, which is possessed at last, ‘Every 
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one of us shall give an account of himself to God’; 
and, like a man in the Bankruptcy Court, we shall 
have to explain our books, and go into all our trans- 
actions. We are working in the dark to-day. Our 
work will be seen as it is, in the light. The coral reef 
rises in the ocean and the creatures that made it do 
not see it. The ocean will be drained away, and the 
reef will stand up sheer and distinct—A. Macraren, 
Triumphant Certarnties, p. 59. 

Rererences,—XIX. 16, 18.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Seripture—St. Luke, p. 163. XIX. 16-19.—A. Rowland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 150. 


THE REWARDS OF THE TRADING SERVANTS 


‘Because thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou 
authority over ten cities... . Be thou also over five cities.’ 
—LUKE XIX. 17, Ig. 


Tue relation between the parable of the pounds and 
the other of the talents has often been misunderstood, 
and is very noteworthy. They are not two editions 
of one parable variously manipulated by the Evangel- 
ists, but they are two parables presenting two kindred 
and yet diverse aspects of onetruth. They are neither 
identical, as some have supposed, nor contradictory, 
as others have imagined; but they are complemen- 
tary. The lesson of the parable of the talents is that, 
- however unequal are our endowments, there may be 
as much diligence shown in the use of the smallest as 
in the greatest, and where that is the case, the man 
with the small endowments will stand on the same 
level of recompense as the man with the large. ‘This 
parable comes in to complete the thoughts. The 
lesson of this parable is that unequal faithfulness in 
the use of the same opportunities results in unequal 
retribution and reward. 

I. Note the solemn view of this present life that 
underlies the whole. All our present life here is a 
stewardship, which in its nature is preparatory to 
larger work yonder. And that is the point of view 
from which alone it is right to look at, and possible 
to understand, this else unintelligible and bewildering 
life on earth. All here is apprenticeship, and the 
issues of to-day are recorded in eternity. Here we 
prepare, yonder we achieve, 

II. Note the consequent littleness and greatness of 
this present. ‘The greatness of the future makes the 

resent little, but the little present is great, because 
Its littleness is the parent of the great future. ‘The 
only thing that gives real greatness and sublimity to 


our mortal life is its being the vestibule to another. - 


III. Notice the future form of activity prepared for 
by faithful trading. (1) Faithfulness here prepares 
for participation in Christ’s authority hereafter. ‘The 
authority over the ten cities is the capacity and op- 
portunity of serving and helping every citizen in them 
all. (2) However close and direct the dependence on, 
and the communion with, Jesus Christ, the King of 
all his servants, in that future state is, it shall not be 
so close and direct as to exclude room for the exercise 
of brotherly sympathy and brotherly aid. ‘There, as 
here, we shall help one another to have Him more 
fully, and to understand Him more perfectly. We 
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have to take this great conception of the future as be- 
ing one that implies largely increased and ennobled 
activity. ie 

IV. Our texts remind us of the variety in recompense 
which corresponds to diversity in faithfulness—A, 
MacuareEn, Triumphant Certainties, p. 70. 

Rererences.—X1X. 17, 19.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 173. XIX. 20.—A. G. Mortimer, 
The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iv. p. 270. XIX. 
21.—H. S. Holland, Old and New, p. 3. Expositor (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 375. XIX. 22.—C, G. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1670, p. 399. 

LUKE x1x. 26. 

Boru good and evil tend to fructify, each in its own 
kind, good producing good, and evil, evil. It is one 
of nature’s general rules, and part of her habitual in- 
justice, that ‘to him that hath shall be given, but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath’. The ordinary and predominant 
tendency of good is towards more good. Health, 
strength, wealth, knowledge, virtue, are not only good 
in themselves, but facilitate and promote the acquisi- 
tion of good, both of the same and of other kinds, 
The person who can learn easily is he who already 
knows much ; it is the strong and not the sickly per- 
son who can do everything which next conduces to 
health ; those who find it easy to gain money are not 
the poor, but the rich.—From Joun Stuart MILt’s 
Essay wpon Nature. 

Rererence.— XIX. 26.—M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 11. 


_ THE VALUE OF A PAGEANT 


(Palm Sunday) 
The triumphal entry into Jerusalem.—Luxe x1x. 28-48, 


Tus story of a pageant breaks into the history of the 
passion with almost ludicrous incongruity. So much 
has this been felt, that otherwise trustworthy com- 
mentators have been tempted to allegorise the details 
of it, making the ass stand for the old theocracy and 
the foal for the young Church. But the Bible remains 
interesting and alive in spite of its interpreters. The 
foal is there simply as a beast to ride on: the ass is 
there, not because it stood for the old theocracy, but 
because it was the mother of the foal. In itself the 
whole story is, as it appears, trivial. It is a great 
truth expressed in a very little way. 

There are two notes of that journey to Jerusalem— 
the kingdom of God and the imminent cross, Royalty 
and Death. Both of these were clearly present to 
the mind of Jesus, as the two parts of a deliberate and 
colossal scheme for the mastery of the world. This 
sense of mastery is everywhere apparent. The tone 
of Jesus’ speech is changed from request to command, 
from avoidance of enemies to open challenge; and 
every word and action indicates a complete mastery 
of the situation. But the striking thing is that He 
should have changed not only His tone, but His out- 
ward policy also. He had always been particularly 
averse to the spectacular, and on more than one 
occasion had refused and avoided pageants. Why 


does He now consent to one? It was a concession 
ce) 






Ver. 40. 





Hs human nature as that was displayed around Him 
en. 

I. Then, for the first time, such a concession was 
safe, His task had been to insist upon the kingdom, 
and yet to avoid all attempts to make Him King. 
For over two years He had managed the populace as 
s skilful rider manages a restive horse, now drawing, 
and now slackening rein. Thus He had kept a bloody 
revolution at arm’s length. But now at last there 
‘was no danger of such a revolution. There was, in- 
deed, no time for it, for His death was distant but a 
week, and He must have known it. 

II. And there was a certain value in such a page- 
ant, however distasteful it might be to Him. It was 
certain to impress the imagination of His disciples, 
who were simple enough to set much store by such 
exhibitions. It painted for theman impressive picture, 
which would afterwards illuminate their faith in the 
royalty of Jesus; and in the same way it might con- 
ceivably impress outsiders, rendering them more ready 
for the subsequent call of the Gospel, and inclining 
them to accept it. 

So then we have this strange combination of the 
great with the small, the eternal with the fleeting. 

III. Royalty and death are still before the world, 
in the great and eternal tragedy of the Cross. Royalty 
and death are in the heart of Christ, and we are called 
upon to reckon with that dread purpose of His, each 
of us for ourselves. The show will pass and be for- 
gotten, but how do we stand in respect of mastery 
over self and the world and sin? What share have 
we in the royal victory of the Cross?—Joun Ketmay, 
Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 84. 

Rererences.—X1X. 29.—positor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
124; ibid. vol. xi. p. 172. XIX. 37, 88.—J. Keble, Sermons 
for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 1. XIX. 37-40.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xii. No. 678. XIX. 87-48.—A. Maclaren, Ez- 
positions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 183. 

‘I tell you that, if these should hold their peace, the stones 

would immediately cry out.’—LuKE x1x. 40. 
‘Tr was not an age of particular earnestness, that Hume 
and Walpole age,’ says Forster, in his biography of 
Goldsmith. ‘But no one can be in earnest himself 
without in some degree affecting others. “I remember 
a passage in the Vicar of Wakefield,” said Johnson, 
a few years after its author’s death, “which Gold- 
smith was afterwards fool enough to expunge. J do 
not love a man who is zealous for nothing.” 'The 
words were little, since the feeling was retained ; for 
the very basis of the little tale was a sincerity and 
zeal for many things.’ 

Rererence.—XI1X. 40.—R. Bruce Taylor, Scottish Review, 
vol. iii. pp. 387, 441. 


CHRIST AND CITY LIFE 

‘ And when He was come near, He beheld the city, and wept 
over it.’—LuKE xix, 4I. 

I. Tuxnx is always something heart-moving in the 

sight of a multitude of men. The Persian Xerxes 

shed tears as he watched the interminable ranks march 

past him on the way to Greece. The iron Napoleon 
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once melted as he reviewed the vast army which fol- 
lowed him to the Russian campaign. And when the 
proudest, sternest, and most unfeeling hearts have 
shown emotion, what should we expect from the piti- 
ful Son of God? Whenever He saw the multitude, 
and especially the city multitude, He was moved with 
compassion. 

It was the sadness of the city that affected Him. 
To every profoundly religious and philanthropie 
nature, the sadness of city life is more impressive than 
its splendour. _ No tender-hearted man who has seen 
the hidden darkness of city life can again for some 
time fling himself careless and heedless into its joys. 

II. The pathos of city life is in the enormous con- 
trasts of human sorts and conditions which it presents. 
In the village and the country they are not so sharp 
and startling; there, wealth is always near enough to 
poverty to be reminded of its duties; the mansion 
and the cottage are in closer touch; and kindly 
nature, with its gardens and flowers and sweet air, 
breathes some alleviation into the dreariest lives, gives 
health and brightness to the children’s faces, and saves 
humanity from its deepest degradations. But in cities 
and towns just in proportion to their size and densit 
of population are the extremes of opulence and desti- 
tution, of splendour'and squalor, most glaring. Amid 
all the culture and splendour of wealth, there are 
women in garrets wearing their very flesh to bone, 
and children who have rarely or never seen green fields 
and growing flowers, and men gnawing their souls 
away with the bitings of a hungry discontent ; and 
nightly by the river on which float the great argosies 
of commerce, desperate beings walk shiveringly, ready 
to fling themselves to the cold swift bourne of self- 
forgetfulness, ‘anywhere, anywhere out of the world’. 

Ill. Our national life is becoming more and more 
city life. From all sides they are crowding, from 
hamlet to village, from village to town, from town to 
city—from the quiet country house and the cottar’s 
fireside with its prayers, to the giddy whirl of the 
great multitude with its excitements and its sins, with 
its palaces in the suburbs and its sleeping dens in the 
slums, with its gorgeous possibilities and its actualities 
of shame. ‘The stream of country life is ever flowing 
cityward, to join some river of God or be lost in the 
sewers. For in the city are the noblest lives as well 
as the meanest, and the highest is there and the 
lowest, and Christianity has there its bravest witnesses 
as the world has its most devilish votaries, and martyrs 
and saints win their crowns amid the smoke and crush 
more surely than in the hermitage ; and the city is the 
place where philanthropy and brotherly love and im- 
perial charity do their holiest and grandest works. City 
life proves the power of Christ and the faith of His de- 
voted servants more effectually than any other life can ; 
but it shows also all the degradation and ultimate 
possibilities of ruin of which human nature is capable. 

The Church feels more of the beating of His heart ; 
His breath is on our spirits; His pities are filling us 
with tenderness; His compassion for the multitude is 
laying hold of our sympathies. We are looking on 
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the poor and wretched through those tearful eyes of 


His ; the Churches are throbbing with saving activities, 


and every man knows that he has no part in Christ 
whatever if he dares to ask himself the atheistic ques- 
tion, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ In this is the 
hope of city life —J. G. Greennoven, The Cross in 


Modern Lnfe, p. 41. 
THE SELF-DOOMED CITY 


‘And when He was come near, He beheld the city, and wept 


over it.’—Luke xix, 41. 


Ir is a very significant fact that some of the very 


causes of the decline and fall of Jerusalem are still 
existent in Britain, and are real sources of peril to 
our great cities and towns. Let us enumerate them 
for our own warnings. 

I. Formalism was rife in Jerusalem, and, alas! it is 
rife in our great cities to-day. The Pharisees were 
the most consummate formalists which the world had 
ever seen. ‘The Ceremonialist whose religion is a 
decorated skeleton—a mere agglomeration of inanities 
—does more to demoralise a city than ten righteous 
men can do to elevate it. 

II. Scepticism was rife in Jerusalem, and, alas! it 
is rife in our great cities to-day. With honest doubt 
we have strong sympathy, for in it there is more 
genuine faith than in many an ornate creed. But 
there is another kind of doubt abroad which is not 
at all honest. It is the offspring of intellectual pride, 
with more pride than intellect in it. Such doubt 
deserves no quarter. 

II. Ingratitude for precious privileges was rife in 
Jerusalem, and, alas! it is rife in our great cities to- 
day. Our great English cities are the ‘Jerusalems’ 
of to-day. What a host of splendid prophets have 
been set to instruct them! 

IV. Mammonism was rife in Jerusalem, and, alas! 
it is rife in our great cities to-day. Many men kill 
themselves in trying to grasp superfluous wealth, 
which they leave behind to destroy their own children. 

V. Poverty and consequent disaffection were rife in 
Jerusalem, and, alas! they are rife in our great cities 
to-day. There must be a great maladjustment of 
social forces somewhere, for in every city we find a 
modern Vale of Hinnom, and hear the deep-throated 
wail of the needy. 

VI. Social impurity was rife in Jerusalem, and, alas! 
it is rife in our great cities to-day. Flagitious lust 
is not yet dead. We are full of the ‘fury of the 
Lord’ against this frightful evil. Each of us is 
personally and vitally related to the public weal, and 
we must bring the religious spirit into all our collect- 
ive action. The best protection against impurity is 
to preoccupy the fai with a nobler guest, whose 
name is Jesus, 

VII. Intemperance was known in Jerusalem; but 
it is terribly rife in our own cities. The drink de- 
stroys more souls in England in one year than all its 
pulpits are instrumental in saving. ‘Thank heaven, 
the general movement of the ages is upward and 


Godward. As George Meredith asks: ‘Who can 
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seriously think, and not think hopefully ?’__J. Ossian 
Davins, The Dayspring from on High, p. 186. ag 


THE MEANING OF THE TEARS 


LUKE XIX, 41. 


Tue incident is a revelation. The tears are luminous 


with the passion of the Divine heart. 

I. The philanthropy of Christ. It is clear from the 
teaching and the miracles of Jesus, that He loved 
man as man, independently of creed or class or 
colour. Does not that make the ethic of the evangel 
superior to the ethic of any other religion? Pagan- 
ism taught patriotism, but not hilanthropy. The 
tears of Jesus on Olivet were aly the spray of the 
tidal feeling that surged within Him for mankind, 
It was his work not to depreciate patriotism, but to 
charge it with a new content—the passion of His own 
love—so that it grew to philanthropy. Exclusiveness 
is the deadly foe of philanthropy. ‘Splendid isola- 
tion’ is the death of humanitarian instinct. We 
must beware of that colourless philanthropy which, 
while professing the desire to help men, is, in its aris- 
tocratic exclusiveness, devoid of practical sympathy. 

Il. The humanity of the Father. ‘He wept.’ The 
tears of Jesus crystallised the humanity of the Father, 
God is no longer a cold abstraction, i a presence, 
warm and tender. Jesus in tears shows Him not 
only in His imperial majesty, but in His tender 
humanity. It is not too much to say that in our 
fuller recovery of Christ we have rediscovered God. 
To the august conceptions of the eternal sovereignty 
and awful holiness we have added the finest human 
qualities, the tender pity and sweet gentleness and 
tearful sympathy of Jesus; and so we have found 
our Father in the Son. 

The truth has many applications; but the most 
precious is that it brings God so near to us. It isa 
truth full of consolation because it is full of compas- 
sion. You are often lonely and despondent, the 
colour of life is grey, and you walk among the graves 
of dead hopes; but aliorila you in the tears of Jesus 
see the humanity of God, light will shine through 
the gloom and brighten into glory. 

I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 


Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it. 


—J. Oates, The Sorrow of God, p. 188, 
THE TEARS OF JESUS 


LUKE XIX, 41, 


I. Tue sight of the city. He thought of its punish- 
ment, but He rather wept because of its crimes. The 
evil filled His soul rather than the good. It is no 
proof of want of love for one’s country when one sees 
clearly its faults and sins. The material well-bei 
of a city is of less consequence than the moral an 
spiritual condition. 

Il. The tears over the city. He beheld evil as 
none of us can, and He mourned over it as none of 
us do. The sight of the city with its sin and squalor 
should excite in us profound sorrow. (1) This state 
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of feeling can only be preserved by constant recurrence 


to God’s ideal for man—keeping clear before us what 
man was meant tobe. (2) By drinking in the Spirit 
of Christ Jesus. 

III. The remedy for the ills of the city. (1) The 
Gospel of Christ in its manifold application and that 
Gospel proclaimed by those who oe it. This is 
the ork of every Christian. (2) At the basis of all 
our work must be the sorrow. (3) We are Meg in 

Such work is commended by 
every consideration. (a) True patriotism. (6) Self- 
interest, (c) One’s own religious well-being—A. 
Macraren. 


‘He saw the city and wept over it:’—LUKE XIX. 41. 


Tis was the text of the last sermon Kingsley ever 
preached. He closed with the words, ‘ Let us say in 
utter faith, Come as Thou seest best—but in what- 
soever way Thow comesi—even 80 come, Lord 
Jesus’. As soon as the Abbey service was over, he 
came home much exhausted, and went straight up to 
his wife’s room. ‘And now my work here is done, 
thank God! . . . and I finished with your favourite 
text.’ 


Ws can place no limits to the ascendency which may 
be exercised by the mere intellect of some epoch- 
making man. But we may safely prophesy that no 
one will ever uplift his fellow-men from within, or 
leave a name which draws tears of reverence from 
generations yet unborn, who has not himself, as it 
were, wept over Jerusalem, and felt a stirring kinship 
with even the outcast of mankind.—F. W. H. Myers. 

Rererences.—XI1X. 41.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. 
No. 1570. E. A. Stuart, The New Commandment and other 
Sermons, vol. vii. p. 201. W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 185. 
W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 183. A. Ainger, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 214. F, St. John Corbett, The 
Preacher's Year, p. 134. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches 
(2nd Series), p. 120. A. Coote, Twelve Sermons, p. 64. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Sundays after Trinity, pt. i. p. 353. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 199. XIX. 41, 42.—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached ina Religious House, vol. ii. p. 357. 
W. Moore Ede, Christian World Pulpit, vol. viii. p. 332. 
H. P. Liddon, Sermons on some Words of Christ, p. 238. G. 
Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 139. Bishop Bickersteth, 
Sermons, p. 271. J.J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
19. XIX. 41-44.—W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, 
p- 80. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 440. 


PEACE 
‘ The things which belong unto thy peace,’—LukE xrx. 42. 


Peace: what it is not and what itis. It is not in 
the Gospel mere rest, or mere quiet, or mere solitude. 
It is something infinitely more. It is harmony, con- 
cord, agreement, love. ‘Now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three’ in an inevitable harmony. This 
is peace. Peace is not mere compromise of good with 
evil, but the redemption of evil into good. ‘This is 
peace and harmony, and when that prevails God is 
visiting His people. 

But though the end of reconciliation is peace, the 
process is war, 





I. The Sanctuary of the Human Heart.—If the 
elements are antagonistic, there must be war until the 
supremacy of God prevails. The Prince of Peace 
found in earth struggle and conflict, and finally was 
crucified, dead and buried, There could be no peace 
when He faced evil. Therefore He saith, ‘I came 
not to send peace but a sword’. Peace in earth, yes, 
as the ultimate ideal, but not as the process by which 
we reach it. There can be no harmony or peace, in 
the Gospel sense, in a rebellious and wicked world, 
but only conflict for the children of God. Peace is 
no mere repose or quiet of | the soul, but the consum- 
mation of its activities for good. 

Il. The Conflict of Religion and Science.—Or, 
again, is it religion or science which are in conflict 
in discord? ‘They are peacemakers who by the 
ministry of reconciliation have been during this half- 
century leading both religion and science to the sense 
of that deep unity of God, where there is indeed 
diversity of operations, but the same spirit. Why 
already, indeed, we marvel as we look back on half a 
generation, at the shallow philosophy which imagined 
on either side that God can be isolated from the world 
that He has made, and that science can discover any- 
thing at all finally irreconcilable with the wisdom and 
goodness of Him. 

Ill. The Greater Life of Nations.—The Gospel for 
to-day tells us in thrilling words what is the law that 
Christ proclaimed over Jerusalem in His time. Ina 
nation’s life, as in a man’s, the things that belong to 
peace are all essential—judgment, mercy, faith. Peace 
does not mean to a people any more than an indi- 
vidual mere repose and quiet, sloth and ease, but 
rather the crown or consummation of just and holy 
living. Peacemakers are they who strive that our 
laws shall be just, humane, effective, who have mourned 
in many a land and clime over the inhumanities of 
commerce and the cruelties of wars. Peacemakers are 
they who labour to preserve the comity of nations in 
our time, and abhor as a deadly sin, greater perhaps 
than any other, the inflaming of passions of nations 
against one another for purposes of greed, or picking 
a quarrel for the sake of pride. 

Above all, blessed are the peacemakers who, in the 
complex relationships of social life, labour for the 
Kingdom of God, and oppose evil with a pure and 
determined spirit. 

Rererence.—XIX. 42.—J. T. Stannard, The Dvweines 
Humanity, p. 86. 


CHRIST’S APOCALYPTIC OUTLOOK 


‘Tf thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto th peace! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, 
that thine enemies shall cast a trench aboutthee, and com- 
pass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within 
thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another ; because thou knewest not the time of thy visita- 
tion.’—LUKE XIX. 42-44. 


Te outlook upon life which our Lord authorises with 
His own personal sanction is apocalyptic. ‘That is 
the mode of interpreting it to which we stand com- 
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mitted by our New Testament. And by that long 
word we mean that this present world with which we 
are familiar looks towards a great reversal, a tremen- 
dous moment in which all its works will be put to 
sudden and searching proof by the fire of judgment; 
and all that cannot endure the sifting flames will 
shrivel up, and only the deep, unshaken foundations 
will abide the storm. 


We live here in view of that day. We know that 


this present situation holds in it no ultimate value of 


its own. It is preparatory; it is disciplinary ; it is 
probational. It is not the end. It is not the final 
condition of humanity. 
what will endure; but it has also much that will be 
reveised ; much that will be purged ; much that will 
then suffer condemnation; much that will be burned 
up asrubbish in the flames. Mountains as they now 
stand will be thrown down, valleys'as we now deem 
them will be filled up. A new measure will be ap- 
plied, a new estimate will decide. The final judgment 
on the real worth of things is not yet in effective 
action, and when it arrives we shall be surprised at 
what it declares. 

[. This is the typical Christian life. It is apocalyptic, 
and, moreover, this ultimate apocalypse, this final 
cataclysm, the last judgment, is for ever throwing out 
anticipations of its coming, omens of its approach. 
Even now human life falls under the apocalyptic 
category. That is, it works by great ‘days of visita- 
tion’. 


II. And to the apocalyptic eye the intervals of 


hidden development and secret accumulation, however 


prolonged and however wearisome, will drop out of 


the scene in which their work is summarised. The 
will disappear out of the reckoning. For all their 
real inner significance will be disclosed in a single 
abrupt flash of manifestation in that day which sets 
their gathered forces free. There, in that flaring re- 
lease of pent-up energy, the whole secret breaks out. 
That which had been uttered in secret is shouted on 
the housetops. The end to which everything led is 
revealed in thunder. And in a moment we can dis- 
cern who have contributed to the pre-ordained issue ; 
and who have hindered its pressure and fought 
against its arrival. The books areopen. The judg- 
ment is set. There are the sheep, and there stand 
the goats. The line of cleavage runs swift and sharp 
as a lightning-flash between them. And, as the 
intervals drop away out of sight, the sequent several 
days by which the last judgment has given ominous 
signals of its ultimate verdict stand out alone, in one 
raised series of kindred acts; or fuse and melt into 
one day that is forever coming nearer and nearer. 
UI. The larger and longer our horizons, the more 
apocalyptic becomes our estimate of life. And our 
Lord, therefore, with His eyes set on the end of all 
things, with His spiritual judgment at work on the 
level of eternal issues, naturally found His medium 
in apocalyptic imagery. But, alas! how far away 
this method of judging things seems from us to whom 
these wide horizons are so unfamiliar, and who cannot 
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range over these immense spaces! We are closely 
pressed down under the weight of the immediate pre- 
sent. ‘Thick and close the mob of facts throng round 
us. We are their prisoners and their prey. The 
immediate intervals, the urgent needs, the binding 
necessities of the passing hour, absorb our attention 
and exhaust our energy. Wecannot break loose from 
the ring of circumstance. We cannot overlook the 
things that swarm and clutch and occupy. How are 
we to take in these wide perspectives? We cannot 
see the wood for the trees. 

I remember meeting a man who had been right 
through the siege of Paris in 1870, just when we 
were still under the thrill of that stupendous event. 
We clustered around him athirst for his experiences, 
and then it appeared that he had not kept a note or 
a diary. It had never struck him at the time that it 
might be worth while to make a record, or that in 
after days people would be interested to hear what 
he-had gone through. Yet that siege certainly was 
a day of judgment. It was apocalyptic. And this 
mood of his may so easily be characteristic of us. 
Can it be that even now we may be among those 
who, according to our Lord’s haunting phrase, eat 
and drink, and marry and are given in marriage, 
while all the time the trumpets are set to the lips of 
the great angels who proclaim the coming day of the 
Lord; and already the first terrible blasts have been 
blown that tell of a signal of doom?—H. Scorr 
Hotianp, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxvii. p. 33 
(see also The Church Times for Jan. 14, 1910). 


VISITATION 
‘ Because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.’—Luxe 
XIX. 44. 

JerusatEM, the chosen city of God, knew not the time 
of her visitation ; did not understand what was going 
on, what she was called to do, when her Lord came 
with mercy and judgment to try her heart. 'The hope 
of Israel, the long-promised Saviour, had actually come, 
and Israel would not know, would not receive Him, 
It was the sad prospect of ruin which made the Lord 
weep when He beheld the highly favoured city. 

‘If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace’ 
Thou—the nation whom God had chosen, enlightened, 
and blessed, above all other people ; ‘in this thy day’ 
—when the Son of God brought His message of salva- 
tion in His own Person; if thou—after all thy former 
sins, hadst only known how near thou wert to peace 
and glory, in this the greatest of all thy chances; ‘if 
thou hadst but known? 

But Jerusalem would not know her hour of mercy 
and acceptance. It passed away, it was too late now ; 
and the Lord saw,and wept as He saw, that it was gone, 

I. Not to know the time of our visitation means— 
not to know when God is giving us opportunities of 
good ; not to feel the blessings He is putting within 
our reach ; not to see when the time comes, which is 
specially meant to suit our needs, and to open the door 
to peace and mercy. 
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There is one sort of visitation from God which 
many of us are going through now. We are leading 
quiet, peaceful lives, with little apparently to disturb 
us ; no great sorrow, fear, or disadvantage to struggle 
with, no great care to weigh us down. And in this 
kind of life we go on from year to year. 

I can well imagine people being almost frightened 
sometimes at the unbroken peace of their lives ; think- 
ing that something dreadful must be coming to make 
up for the long immunity from trouble and pain. 
But this is faithless fear. God does not deal with us 
in this way. He does not make a certain amount of 
evil weigh against and balance a certain amount of 
good. He gives good and evil by a different rule. 
Let us enjoy the blessings which He gives us—our 
quiet days, our health and peaceful homes ; and let us 
hope on in the mercy which has been with us so long. 

II. But there are two things to be remembered, 
which we are apt to forget: (1) Without supersti- 
tiously vexing ourselves with the dread kiraded to 
Gieadly, yet it is true that all this quiet cannot go on 
for ever—that we must expect sooner or later some of 
the trials of life. (2) This freedom from the burdens 
of sorrow and pain is a time of visitation, a time when 
God is visiting us—visiting us by many a blessing. as 
truly as He is visiting and searching others by His 
chastisements and judgments. In this time of peace 
and regular work, of quiet days and nights of refresh- 
ing sleep, He is preparing, He is testing us, He is giv- 
ing us time, ample time, to fit ourselves to meet the 
harsher and heavier ways of His Providence ; He is 
seeing what is in us—whether so much mercy will draw 
our hearts to Him; strengthen our purposes and 
efforts after goodness ; whether we can be made better, 
as He would have all men better, if it were possible, 
by giving us the desire of our hearts, and keeping us 
in safety from the evil we are afraid of. 

Now, in this time of peace, is the time to fit ourselves 
to meet trouble, to arm our souls with that faith and 
trust in God which will alone help us to weather the 
storm. It is those who have learned beforehand to be- 
lieve in God who are able to put forth their belief when 
the moment comes when it iswanted. See,then,that you 
do not miss recognising, as it passes over you, the time 
of your visitation.—R. W. Cuurcu, Village Sermons, 

Rererences.—XIX. 44.—W. Friend, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 196. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 35. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of Christ, pp. 
253 and 268. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays after Trinity, 
pt. i. p. 333. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year 
(2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 82. T.G,. Bonney, Death and Lafe in 
Nations and Man, p.1. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 291. XIX. 45-46.—H. P. 
Liddon, Sermons on some Words of Christ, p. 284. XIX. 45- 
47.—T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its Hopes, pp. 39, 48 and 55. 
XIX. 48.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 89. 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY ? 
By what authority doest Thou these things ?’—Luxr xx. 2. 


I. The Principle of Reservation.—God reserves to 
Himself the right to restrain when He sees fit that 


full manifestation of Himself which some men never- 
theless demand of Him. There are some men, some 
women, in whose heart there has frequently risen up 
something of this resentment: ‘Why must I live in 
a state of imperfect knowledge, which is the result 
of a limited revelation?’ And this incomplete mani- 
festation of Himself by God—for so I may call it— 
has been felt, even where there was far too much 
reverence and fear, too much humility to resent the 
limitation of the revelation given. It is well that 
we should look this fact plainly in the face. It was 
not only unto the Scribes and the Pharisees, and the 
idle gaping crowd that our Lord acted upon this 
principle of reservation when He was here on earth, 
it, was so with His own disciples. How plainly do 
their words and actions convey to us the idea of men 
who knew that they lay under a sense of mystery 
that they could not fathom! How is the great 
central mystery of the Incarnation, for example, ever 
present in His teaching, and yet who shall deny that 
it is ever shrouded? How guardedly He speaks of 
the new birth by water and the Word ; how mysteri- 
ously in the Blessed Sacrament of His own Blood and 
Body! It is enough for them to be told that, 
‘Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God’. It was 
enough for them to be taught that they must do 
this, and ‘except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you’. 

Il. The Revelation Sufficient.—And yet shall we 
dare to say that the teaching which God in His 
mercy has vouchsafed to us, and the revelation that 
He has given to us, is insufficient? How much 
evidence of authority had He already given to those 
very Scribes and Pharisees! Sick persons had been 
wonderfully cured, the poor shrinking lepers had been 
made clean, sweet light had streamed into sightless 
eyeballs. Only a few days before, a crowd of those 
Jews had seen Lazarus come forth from his tomb. 
Those who asked Him this very question as to His 
authority had never denied these facts—they had 
never dared to deny them. Yet you know what 
they had done—they had hardened their hearts and 
shut their eyes against them. It was possible for 
them to know long ere this by Whose authority He 
did these things. So for us it is possible to know, 
and to know with great certainty too, of Christ and 
His authority, to know Him on His cross dying for 
our sins, and to know Him awakening within our 
own individual hearts a sense of guilt, to know Him 
sending us individually the blessed message of for- 
giveness, to know Him as He deigns to hold com- 
munion with our reconciled spirits. The struggle 
may be hard, but the victory issure. ~ 

Ill. Conditions on which Knowledge ts Attain- 
able.—There are conditions on which this knowledge 
is attainable. 

(a) Purity of heart—If you would believe in 
God, said even such a one as Rousseau—if you would 
believe in God, live in such a manner that it is neces- 
sary for you that He exist. 
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(b) Obedience.—There are men who question 
authority because they mean to obey no will but 
their own. There are times when a spirit of inde- 
pendence seems to rise in a nation or in a community, 
as there are times when in an individual the imagina- 
tion dreams of a mistaken freedom and questions 
aathority, when men demand to know the authority 
which bids them to be self-restrained, but neverthe- 
less mean to yield obedience to none. Or, short of 
this, there are others whose demand for authority is 
simply a demand of idle curiosity. It has been well 
said that there is boundless danger in all inquiry 
which is merely curious! It is to such our Lord 
answers, and will ever answer, ‘Neither tell I you by 
what authority I do these things’, When men ask 
questions of Almighty God by the answer to which 
they never mean to rule their lives, let them not 
think that to them any sign will be given. The will 
must be set to do the will of God before the intellect 
can act with discernment on spiritual truth. 

(c) Harnestness.—A life of trifling here is not the 
life of those who are enlightened by their God. God 
must be really sought if God is to be truly found. 
It may be difficult to say why the eyes of some are 
so strangely holden that they cannot find Him. I 
know nothing more perplexing than to watch and 
~ see, and sometimes be made participator in, the 
doubts and difficulties of unbelief. It is not difficult 
to see why they are not permitted to pierce within 
the veil or to find the hidden presence of their God. 
For ‘the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, the 
violent take it by force’. 

A life of earnest seeking is a life of finding, but 
God's truth is too sacred a thing to be expounded to 
superficial worldliness. Let me add this one word 
more. ‘There are others tried by intellectual diffi- 
culties, yet athirst for the living God and for a fuller 
revelation to their souls. The time of granting this 
revelation rests with Him, and to them that revela- 
tion will be given. The answer to their cry will come ; 
they shall know the doctrine whether it be of God; 
He will tell them by what authority He does these 
things. 

Rererences.—XX. 9-16.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. 
p. 20. XX. 9-19.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iy. p- 284, A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 190. 
XX. 13.—F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 165. 
XX. 16.—LHxpositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 214. 


THE STONE THAT GRINDS TO POWDER 


* Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. ’— 
LUKE xx. 18, 

I. As far as regards things and laws which are on the 

same plane as those referred to in this parable, most 

people know that we cannot do as we like; that if 
we act in harmony with rational convictions it will 
go well with us ; that if we pay no heed to them we 
shall suffer. In thousands of cases, too, men spon- 
nepal, unhesitatingly conform to nature as its 
AWS. 
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II. When it is a question of men’s own bodies 
the principle I am referring to has, however, far less 
influence and control than when it is a question of 
our relations to the external world ; though even 
there a great improvement has taken place. 

III. As we approach the sphere of mind, of spirit, 
we discover that this idea of reality and law has 
less and less control over men’s thoughts and con- 
duct. 

IV. But let us now deal more directly with the 
words of Christ Himself in the light of these general 
truths. ‘ Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall 
be broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder.’ (1) The first point we need 
to press upon ourselves is the reality of Jesus Christ: 
I mean, of course, His present reality: His present 
reality for us. (2) The next point that arises out 
of the text is that Christ is a reality with which every 
man has to reckon. (8) A third point is, that if you 
stumble at Christ, if you neglect His claims, if you 
treat Him as if He al not exist, you inflict sertous 
injury on yourselves. (4) Still further, to enter 
into positive conflict with Christ is to ensure our own 
utter ruin, ‘On whom that stone shall fall, it shall 
grind him to powder’—stronger language could 
scarcely be used to describe the effect of a deadly 
encounter with Jesus Christ—D. W. Smon, Twice 
Born and other Sermons, p. 166. 


Rererences.—XX. 20.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
267. XX. 22.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii, 
p. 392, 


‘He perceived their craftiness.’"—Luxe xx, 23. 


Ir appears to us a ridiculous prudery to say that a 
moral teacher is bound to discuss casuistry with a set 
of political spies; and that, if the question be only 
well-chosen and real, he is to~be unaffected by the 
malicious purpose of the questioners. . . ./ When 
people ask what they do not want to know, it is not 
merely a silly softness, but an irreverence to truth it- 
self, to produce it to be spit upon or abused to crime. 
As to the particular mode in which Jesus parried the 
question of his enemies, nothing, we think, could be 
more admirable. . . . The retreat of Jesus from the 
casuistry of faction to the permanent relations of the 
soul, his hint that, amid the changing pressures and 
coercions of the world, an imperishable realm remain 
open for human fidelity and Divine communion, we 
cannot but regard as not only an acute escape from 
artifice, and a wise check to zealotry, but in the 
highest degree dignified, beautiful, and profound.— 
Martineau, 


Rererencrs.—XX. 23,—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. x. BR 
862, XX. 24.—A Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 59. A, 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 195. XX, 
34, 35.—Eaposttor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 31. XX. 35.—J. M. 
Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, p. 81. J. B. Brown, Aids to the 
Development of the Divine Life, No. 10. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. x. p. 108. XX. 86.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons Sor Family 
Reading, p. 416. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 118. 
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Vv. 5 and 6. 





THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


‘ Now, that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush» 
when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For He is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living, for all live unto Him,’—Luxgz 
XX. 37, 38. 

J. H. Newman writes in his sermon entitled ‘The 

Resurrection of the Body’ :— 

Our Blessed Lord seems to tell us that in some 
sense or other Abraham’s body might be considered 


_ still alive as a pledge of his resurrection, though it 


was dead in the common sense in which we apply the 
word, His announcement is, Abraham shall rise 
from the dead, because in truth he 7s still alive He 
cannot in the end be held under the power of the 
grave, more than a sleeping man can be kept from 
waking. Abraham is still alive in the dust, though 
not risen thence. He is alive because all God’s saints 
live to Him, though they seem to perish. . . . His 
angels, surely, guard the bodies of His servants; 
Michael, the Archangel, thinking it no unworthy task 
to preserve them from the powers of evil. 

Rererences.—XX. 37, 38.—J. N. Bennie, The Eternal 
Infe, p. 209. Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 8. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1863. 
XX. 38.—Basil Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 
p- 328. Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, ibid. vol. Ixx. p. 232. Exz- 
positor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 302. XX. 45-47.—Jbid. vol. 
iv. p. 263. XXI.—Kzxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 71. XXI. 
1-3.—T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 55. XXI. 1-4.— 
J. M. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 118. XXI. 1-6.—R. Allen, 
The Words of Christ, p. 299. 


THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST 
(For Advent) 


‘ And as some spake of the Temple, how it was adorned with 
goodly stonesand gifts, He said, As for these things which 
ye behold, the days will come, in the which there shall not 
be left one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down.’—LUvKE xxl. 5 and 6. 

Tuis discourse of our Lord is one of the most difficult 

for us to follow and apply, and yet it has made a vivid 

impression on the imagination of the world. Our 

Advent hymns and services are full of reminiscences 

of it, while, like so much else in Holy Scripture, it has 

suffered from an irreverent literalism which has at 
times imposed too great a strain on the imagination 
until faith has closed her wings and dropped heavily 
to the earth. The Day of Judgment, even more than 
the judgment of individual souls, seems to have 
struck into the background of the articles of faith 
until ‘we believe that Thou shalt come to be our 
Judge’ has come to be a statement which all Christians 
pronounce and few Christians believe. Yet the season 
of Advent was set apart, among other purposes, to 
keep this great fact before us as a living motive and 
guide of conduct. It may be worth while therefore 
to try reverently to gather what was in our Lord’s 
mind when He spoke—what was transitory, what was 

permanent. It is impossible to leave on one side a 

matter of such vital importance as the final destiny 

of the world, and the promised presence or coming of 

Christ. We notice at once these two things. 


I. The Transitory and the Permanent.—First 
that, as, in an exhibition of dissolving views, one 
scene melts imperceptibly into another so that at a 
given time we hardly know what is before us, so here 
a great deal of our Lord’s words refer to an immediate, 
local catastrophe of tremendous importance to His 
hearers—the fall of Jerusalem. And then His words 
dissolve, melt almost imperceptibly into another scene 
—the end of the world, His own second coming, and 
the dread phenomena which will precede and ac- 
company it—the one event being connected with the 
other as that which symbolises with that which is 
symbolised. 

Il. The Coming of Christ.—Secondly, we must 
remember and realise that there are certain images in 
Holy Scripture which cannot be reproduced pictori- 
ally, nor represented in human language. Our Blessed 
Lord Himself seems to say that a full knowledge of 
what is meant by the Day of Judgment and when it 
will be is impossible to the human understanding. 
‘Of that day and of that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.’ . . . But there is a bright side to 
final judgment. We are apt to forget this. In spite 
of the imagery of flame and earthquake, of wrath on 
sinners, of shame and endless doom, the idea which 
most strongly impressed itself on the early Church was 
the presence of Christ, the victory of Christ, the com- 
ing and permanent reign of Christ. 

III. The Presence of Christ.—His presence! It is 
what they so longed to see. How impatient they 
were for it, how they hurried forward in imagination 
the slow winding up of the ages. ‘O thou enemy,’ 
they would say, ‘destructions are come to a perpetual 
end’ and Christ is coming. His will be a great Pre- 
sence. In the dark days of the Catacombs where they 
found Him in the mystic Eucharistic Presence on the 
altar which covered the bones of some friend or some 
earlier martyr who had laid down his life for Christ, 
the presence was a hurried and a fleeting one, to be 
followed too often by dark days of persecution and 
anguish. It was so difficult for them to keep Christ’s 
presence with them in its living beauty. We too 
know how difficult it is to retain the presence of Christ. 
The presence of Christ always and everywhere in a 
time when there should be neither day nor night, but 
one day—this was the conception that swallowed up 
all others in the loving hearts of the Christians as they 
talked of the coming of Christ which was promised, 
This is a side of the Judgment Day of which we think 
too little, one which surely has power to diminish 
much of our fear. 

IV. What has the Presence been to us ?—As we 
look back over life we each of us can see what the 
presence, the coming, of Christ has been tous. ‘Thy 
song shall be of mercy and judgment.’ Life has had 
its destructions. God has cast down for us those false 
ideals which once threatened to divert our energies 
and spoil our prospects. _ Life has had its catastrophes. 
The wood, the hay, the stubble, yea, even the precious 
stones as we thought them, all that was worthless, is 
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gone. Nature herself inflicts on us her destruction ; 
as life advances and old age approaches one thing after 
another falls away from us—bodily health, mental 
vigour, power of leadership, power of vigorous work. 
God nips off those things that we valued—youth, 
health, strength and vigour—in order to develop the 
life of saintliness, the life of union with Himself. If 
you would meet your Judge with trembling hope, if 
you would rejoice in His presence with exceeding great 
joy, go and tell it out among the heathen that the 
Lord is King; go and proclaim the paradox of wel- 
come: ‘Let the flocds clap their hands, and let the 
hills be joyful together before the Lord, for He 
cometh to judge the earth’. 


‘Take heed that ye be not deceived.’—Luke xxr. 8, 


To deny, to believe, and to doubt well, are to a man 
what paces are to a horse.—Pascat. . 

Rererences.—XXI. 8.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
404, XXI. 10.—IZbid. vol. v. p. 136. XXI. 13.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. ii. p. 458. C. 
Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 312. 


THE TYRANNY OF TIME 
*In your patience ye shall win your souls,’—Luxe xx1. 19. 


I. Ir is easy to become impatient in regard to the 

~ development of our own character. Yet it is un- 
reasonable to lose hope and courage. We often lose 
heart by comparing our present selves with our moral 
and spiritual history of yesterday. How impossible 
to gauge moral movement! If we are living rightly, 
the deepest changes are being silently wrought in the 
depths of our nature, and the faintest of these is a cause 
for infinite gratitude. No impatience will accelerate 
the unfolding of flower or soul, jit can only retard. 
Nor let us be impatient with the circumstances which 
discipline character; God knows best how long the 
gold ought to remain in the furnace, how long the 
jewel must suffer the grinding of the wheel. 

II. We become weary waiting for the renewal of 
the world. Yet the kingdom of God 4s coming, 
however deeply sometimes its development may be 
veiled. ‘What is to last for ever takes a long time 
to grow.’ We must be struck with the spirit of 
patience displayed everywhere in the New Testament. 
Nothing is more wonderful than the serenity of our 
Lord in the prosecution of His great mission. The 
same spirit of tranquil confidence animated the 
apostles. Because they exulted in glorious power 
they were patient and long-suffering. 

III. In these days of feverishness and haste our eye 
is too much on the clock. Rae, writing of ‘The 
White Sea Peninsula,’ alleges that in all the hundreds 
of Russian peasants’ huts, cottages, and houses that 
he visited every one had a clock, yet he saw only one 
going. Wise people! It is well to remember that 
we are children of time; but the agitation and 
tension of watching the clock are not good for us in 
any sense, least of all in relation to spiritual things. 
When the Duke of Wellington saw a painting of 
Waterloo which represented him sitting on horse- 
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back with a watch! in his hand anxiously scanning 
the hour, the great soldier ridiculed the picture, de- 
clared the posture false, and told the artist to paint 
the watch out. No battle is won with a watch in 
our palm, The victory over our own nature, the 
victory that overcometh the world, are gained in 
patient faith and endeavour. ‘The victory of Christ, 
and the setting up of His kingdom over all the earth, 
will be achieved, not as against time, but in quiet- 
ness and confidence.x—W. L. Watkinson, The Ashes 
of Roses, p. 31. : 


PATIENT PERSEVERANCE 


LUKE XXI. Ig. 


I. Tux Christian life has ever to be maintained in 
the face of opposition. (1) There is our own evil. 
(2) There are the direct temptations to defection. 
(3) There is always a world of unsympathising men, 
varying in every age. (4) There are the sorrows and 
trials to which all are exposed. 

II. That opposition can only be met by patient 
perseverance, 

I{I. That patient perseverance wins for us our- 
selves.— A. MacLaren. 


WINNING AND SAVING SOULS 


LuKE XXI. 19. 


Wuen Christ spoke of losing the soul, He did not 
primarily refer to the loss of heaven by-and-by. 

I, What is it to lose a soul? When a soul is dissi- 
pated before the body decays, when man’s worldly 
interests destroy his capacity for truth and honour, 
chivalry and love, when sin exhausts his force as weeds 
do the soil, then a man is losing soul. We speak of 
saving the soul alive. What is the soul but a man’s 
true, complete self, the sum total of all the higher 
faculties; and what is the life of the soul but true 
faith, hope, love, graciousness, generosity, joy? Not 
to have them, though you sin the whole world, is to 
lose your soul. These are the qualities which link 
you to God and make you a member of His family; 
without them your soul is null and void. 

II. 'There is a hint in this text of Christ’s, that 
you and I have to co-operate with the Creator in 
making our own souls. We were born with potenti- 
alities. We have to train our faculties, to develop 
our powers, to win our souls. God may, for aught 
I know, have made angels in the same instantaneous 
way in which He called light into being; but onl 
the discipline of life can make human souls— 
working in us; we working in God. Live with all 
the soul you have.—B. J. Swetz, The All-Enfolding 
Love, p. 17. 

WINNING THE SOUL 
LUKE XXI, 19. 
Ir is a pity that our translation runs here as it does: 
it conceals the point of the original entirely. What 
our Lord says 1s, as the Revised Version has it, ‘in 
your patience (or endurance) ye shall win your souls’, 
The text is not a precept, but a promise. It does 
not send men to a duty, but assures them of a reward. 





Ver. 19. 
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I. One is struck here with the fact, to begin with, 
that Christ takes for granted that these men have 
their souls yet to win. By means of your patience or 
endurance, He says, ye shall win them. And yet 
they had followed Him for some three years now. 
Could it be, we ask, that the twelve men were in 
some sense soulless still? If any of us find this a 
hard saying, probably that is because we forget one 
thing. We forget the immense distance that lay 
between Him and them. While He moves about 
among them He is living nevertheless, in a larger, 
loftier region into which they cannot enter because 
of their unbelief—in other words because they have 
no soul. ‘The soul, then, in this sense, is another 
name for the faculty of faith It is the key to the 
spiritual world. 

II. It follows then—we may note it in the second 
place—that the acquiring of a soul is a progressive 
affair. As much indeed is directly stated in the 
text: ‘In your patience—that is, in ee trying, 
suffering life—in the course of it and by means of 
it—ye shall come to possess your souls’. Let no 
one, then, suppose that the gaining of the soul is a 
thing to be effected once for all, We are born into 
the Kingdom not men but babes. There is just one 
purpose that runs through all our history like a 
shining thread, binding its various elements and ex- 
periences into a unity: it is the purpose of God to 
make us alive to Himself and to righteousness, to 
make us partakers of a Divine nature, citizens of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. We have just one op- 
portunity of having His saving will fulfilled in us— 
of winning a soul to ourselves—but it is a lifelong 
opportunity. 

III. Not only is the soul an imperfect and growing 
thing, but our possession of it is imperfect too. If 
- the one has to develop so has the other also. ‘In 
your patience,’ He says, ‘ Ye shall possess—that is, 
more and more ye shall come to possess your souls.’ 
Now is not this true? The soul is not like a clod or 
a stone which, once you have taken it in your hands, 
you can hold fast. It is a far more volatile possession 
than that. What is the reason of the sad variations 
which pass across our lives so often? It is, of course, 
that the soul within us is so variable. God does not 
mean this intermittent life for His children, and there 
should be getting to be always less of it.—A. Marri, 
Winning the Soul, p. 3. | 


*In your patience possess ye your souls.’—LUuKE xxI. 19. 


Farrn and Sanctity are indeed not very frequent ; 
but yet they are not miracles, but brought to 
pass by education, discipline, correction, and other 
naturall wayes, by which God worketh them in his 
elect, at such times as he thinketh fit—Hosszs, 
Leviathan. 


Rererences.—XXI. 19.—John Brown, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 212. A. G. Mortimer, The Church's Lessons 
for the Christian Year, pt. ii, p. 805. F. Lynch, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 86. Hexpositor (4th Series), vol. v. 
p. 186 ; thd. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 399. 


‘When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know 

that her desolation is at hand.’—Luxg xx1, 20. 
Axas! for the proud time when I planned, when I 
had present to my mind, the materials as well as the 
scheme of the Hymn entitled Spirit, Sun, Earth, Air, 
Water, Fire, and Man, and the Epic poem on—what 
still appears to me the only fit mabiece remaining for 
an Epic poem—Jerusalem besieged and destroyed by 
Titus.—Corermer’s Letters. 


‘We do not enough realise the utterly unpatriotic as- 
pect which the attitude of Christ must have taken in 
the eyes of such of His countrymen as had entered 
into this compromise between political and religious 
ends,’ writes Miss Wedgwood in her Message of Israel. 
‘ His agonised reference to the coming struggle with 
Rome shows how misleading was this aspect. But 
it was inevitable. At’ great political crises he who 
opposes the patriots is not so likely to be considered 
their worst foe, as he who ignores them. It was not 
that our Lord preached submission to Rome, though 
no doubt the decision as to the tribute money was 
capable of being represented in that light—it was that 
He roused a spirit which moved in another plane than 
that of resistance or submission to imperial power. 
He created a weapon (it would seem) and withheld 
it from the service of the State. It will be found, in 
general, that no other treason is felt so deadly as 
this. 


RerereNnces.— XXI, 20-36.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 204. XXI. 22.—Hxpositor (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 402. XXI. 24.—A. Mackennel, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 168. F. E. Paget, Helps and 
Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 67. 


‘ And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in 
the stars; and upon the earth distress of nations.’—LukKE 
XXI. 25. 


Prozasty the last great historical event which in any 
European state has externally assumed a religious— 
almost an ecclesiastical—form is nearly the only event 
familiar to most of us in Russian history, namely, the 
expulsion of the French from Moscow. . . . ‘The ser- 
vices of Christmas Day are almost obscured by those 
which celebrate the retreat of the invaders on that 
same day, the 25thof December 1812, from the Russian 
soil; the last of that succession of national thanks- 
givings, which begin with the victory of the Don and 
the flight of Tamerlane, and end with the victory of the 
Beresina and the flight of Napoleon. ‘How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!’ 
This is the lesson appointed for the services of that 
day. ‘There shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars, and upon the earth distress 
of nations with perplexity. Look up and lift up your 
heads, for your redemption draweth nigh.’—Deran 
Srantey’s History of the Eastern Church, pp. 
277, 278. 

Rererences.— XX. 25, 26.—O. Heagle, That Blessed Hope, 


p. 78. XXI. 27.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 193. XXL 
27, 32.—W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 187. 
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LAW AND LOVE 
‘When these things begin to come to pass, then look up, and 
lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth nigh,’— 
LUKE xx1. 28, 
Consipkr two subjects suggested by our Lord’s words : 
(1) The seriousness of life; (2) the survival of the 
spiritual. 

I. The seriousness of life. Many—most of us live 
on the surface of things. Life in these modern days 
has been made so secure that we have forgotten danger. 
And yet we are often reminded amid what forces we 
move, Fires, earthquakes, pestilence lie slumbering 
around. The laws of nature are unalterable; where 
cause is, effect must follow. In the spiritual as in the 
natural world cause and effect are tied together. 
Seriousness is not gloom. It has been well said that 
only the serious know the meaning of joy. 

II. ‘The survival of the spiritual. Material things 
are constantly showing themselves to be transient. 
But the spiritual things—the unseen bonds which bind 
man to man and men to God remain. God speaks 
in power. It may be the hour of our redemption 
from the blind pursuit of material things, ‘Those 
who look up listen and want to have love.—S, A. 
Barnerr, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xvt. 
p. 48. 

‘Then look up, and lift up your heads; for your redemption 

draweth nigh.’—Luxe xxi, 28. 

Tue doom of the Old has long been pronounced, and 
irrevocable ; the Old has passed away; but, alas! the 
New appears not in its stead; the Time is still in 
pangs of travail with the New. Man has walked by 
the light of conflagrations, and amid the sound of 
falling cities; and now there is darkness and long 
watching till it be morning. The voice even of the 
faithful can but exclaim: ‘As yet struggles the 
twelfth hour of the night: birds of darkness are on 
the wing, spectres uproar, the dead walk, the living 
dream.—Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt cause the day 
to dawn!’ So Carlyle, in the ‘Characteristics’ essay, 
in which he subsequently adds: ‘Deep and sad as is 
our feeling that we stand yet in the bodeful Night; 
equally deep, indestructible is our assurance that the 
Morning also will not fail. Nay, already, as we look 
around, streaks of a dayspring are in the east; it is 
dawning ; when the time shall be fulfilled, it will be 
day.’ 

Eanru we have, and all its produce (moving from the 
first appearance, and the hope with infants’ eyes, 
through the bloom of beauty’s promise, to the rich 
and bright fulfilment, and the falling back to rest); sea 
we have (with all its wonder shed on eyes, and ears, 
and heart; and the thought of something more)— 
but without the sky to look at, what would earth and 
sea and even our own selves be to us? Do we look 
at earth with hope? Yes, for victuals only. Do we 
look at sea for hope? Yes, that we may escape it. 
At the sky above (though questioned with the doubts 
of sunshine, or scattered with uncertain stars), at the 
sky alone we look, with pure hope and with memory. 
—R. D. Bracxmorsg, in Lorna Doone. 
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Rererences.—XXI. 28.—C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, 
p. 59. J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 800. 
XXI. 28-31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 2496. 


‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 

pass away.’—LUKE xxI. 33. 
THE new commandment to love one another; the re- 
cognition that the greatest are those who serve, not 
who are served by, others; the reverence for the weak 
and humble, which is the foundation of chivalry, they, 
and not the strong, being pointed out as having the 
first place in God’s regard, and the first claim on their 
fellow-men; the lesson of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan ; that of ‘He who is without sin, let him 
throw the first stone’; the precept of doing as we 
would be done by; and such other noble moralities 
as are to be found, mixed with some poetical exaggera- 
tions, and some maxims of which it is difficult to as- 
certain the precise object; in the sayings of Jesus of 
Nazareth: these are surely in sufficient harmony with 
the intellect and feelings of every good man or woman 
to be in no danger of being let go, after having been 
once acknowledged as the creed of the best and fore- 
most portion of our species. ‘There will be, as there 
have ee, shortcomings enough for a long time to 
come in acting on them ; but that they should be for- 
gotten, or cease to be operative on the human consci- 
ence, while human beings remain civilised or cultivated, 
may be pronounced, once for all, impossible —Joun 
Sruart Min. 

Rererences.—XXI. 33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xly. No. 
2636. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 20, 
J. Jones, Sermons by Welshmen, p. 224. A. P, Stanley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 15. R. Allen, The Words of Christ, 
p. 1. T. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun of Righteousness, p. 88, 
J. C. M. Bellew, Christ in Life: Life in Christ, p. 194. F, 
Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Series), 
p. 1. 

‘Lest at any time.’—Luxe xx. 34. 


Here is the fear: ‘Lest at any time’ the day shall 
come upon us when we are not prepared for it, which 
at some time will come upon us most certainly: ‘lest 
at any time’ the cry shall be made— behold the 
Bridegroom cometh,’ go ye out to meet Him, and we 
shall find that our lamps are gone out; ‘lest at any 
time’ we shall be hurried into the presence of the 
king and not have had time to put on the wedding 
garment. 

I. ‘Lest at any time.” But what then? What 
are we todo? What comes before this? Hear our 
Lord’s words. ‘Take heed to yourselves.” ‘That is 
to be our great business, continually to watch, per- 
petually to take care. And it is ‘Take heed to your. 
selves’. No one can do it for us, we must set about 
it for ourselves, 

II. Is it very wearisome to watch? So itis. But 
better to be weary with watching than to be drows 
and to be lost. Hear a little story. Some English 
sailors went on expedition into a cold, frozen country, 
where the frost is bitter beyond any that we have 
here. A doctor was with them, who said, ‘I am used 
to this, You are not. Let me tell you one thing, 





Ver. 34. 





Probably one or more of you will be sleepy with cold 
and will ask to lie down. If any man lies down to 
sleep, he will never wake again in this world. It is 
the first sign of being frozen to death. The rest of 
you must push him on, drive him on, goad him on, if 
it be necessary ; but, as you value his life, do not let 
him lie down.’ Well, they went on; and who should 
be the first that complained of sleepiness but the doctor 
himself! ‘Let me lie down only for two minutes,’ 
he said, ‘I shall be rested directly—only a few minutes’ 
sleep and I shall be refreshed,’ ‘No, no,’ they cried, 
“you yourself told us of the danger; we will not allow 
it; we will prick you on with our swords, if it be 
necessary, but lie down you shall not.’ They went 
on, and the doctor lived to thank them for remember- 
ing his words. 

So it is with us; if we lie down, that is, if we are 
careless and take our ease in this world, we are lost ; 
‘therefore, let us not sleep, as do others, but let us 
watch and be sober’. 

III. ‘Lest at anytime.’ But there is a world where 
we shall have no cause to say this. ‘There can be no 
‘lest at any time’ in heaven. There, danger is over. 
‘There,’ as the prophet says, ‘we may lie down and 
none shall make us afraid.’ There need be no watch- 
ing there. The sheep there are in a fold, into which 
none can come to do them harm.—J. M. Nezate, 
Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 1. p. 108. 


*Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be 
overcharged.’—LUuKE xxi, 34. 

*OssERVANCE, loyal concurrence in some high purpose 
for him, patient waiting on the hand one might miss 
in the darkness, with the gift or gifts therein of which 
he had the presentiment, and upon the due accept- 
ance of which the true fortune of life would turn; 
_these,’ says Mr. Pater, in his romance of Gaston de 
Latour, ‘ were the hereditary traits awake in Gaston, 
as he lay awake in the absolute, moonlit stillness.’ 


‘With drunkenness,’—LUvRKE xxI. 34, 


Tue fighter for conquering is the one who can last 
and has the open brain ;—and there you havea point 
against alcohol—_Grorcr MEREDITH. 


I near the voice of my God commanding, Let not 
your heart be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness. Drunkenness is far from me; Thou 
wilt have mercy, that it come not near me. But full 
feeding sometimes creepeth on Thy servant: Thou 
wilt have mercy, that it may be far from me— 
AUGUSTINE. 

Rererences.—XXI. 34.-—Ezxposttor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 
275; ibid. vol. vii. p. 109. XXI. 34-36.—Ibid. (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 74. 

*To stand before the Son of man.’— Luxe xx. 36. 


THE command of the New Testament, Watch that 
ye may be counted worthy to stand before the Son 
of man, put into other words, what is it? It is this: 
‘So live, as to be worthy of that high and true ideal 
of man and of man’s life, which shall be at last victori- 
ous,’ All the future is there—Martruew Arnon. 


ST. LUKE XXI, XXII 


Ver. 15. 


Rererences.—XXI. 36.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 
77. XXI. 37.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 11. 
XXI. 37, 38.—Kzpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 225; did. 
(6th Series), vol. xi. p. 172. XXI. 38.—Ibid. p.171. XXI. 
41.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 312. XXI. 45, 46.—J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 46. XXII. 3.—Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 487. XXII. 4.—Jbid. (6th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 105. XXII. 5.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 195. XXII. 7-20, 
—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 
211. XXII. 11.—F, St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, 
p. 141. XXII. 14.—J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 153. XXII. 
14-30.—F. B, Meyer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 382. 


SACRAMENTAL THOUGHTS 
* Before I suffer.’—Luxe xxi. 15. 


Ir seems almost unjust to these words to speak them 
loudly. Oh, that we had the power to whisper into 
the most distant ear without raising the voice at all! 
There are far-reaching whispers. The Holy Spirit 
may now take up our poor weakness and whisper to 
each listening soul this mournful but most thrilling 
text. 

We cannot get rid of the blood-shedding, because 
it was Jesus Himself who told us about the blood, 
and His own blood, and why it was shed, and for whom 
it was shed. ‘That is the simple scene. 

I. Let us notice, first, that it was all of Christ’s 
own suggestion. The disciples suggested nothing— 
they were wise. Who would offer suggestions to the 
Eternal? It was Christ that said, Let us make a 
bigger and greater passover than the one that has 
been celebrated outside, let us have an inner and 
spiritual passover, let us get at the reality and the 
true music of the passover historic, let us dwell in the 
secret places of the tabernacles of the Most High. 
Everything is of Christ’s suggestion, if we could but 
hold ourselves and not deafen ourselves with our own 
noises. ‘The morning is a sacrament, and the evening 
star, and all growing things, and all things beautiful 
and living. Oh, how they do err, with such strange 
obliquity amounting almost to criminality, who have 
made this dear table now standing before us into 
something of a priestly kind! I love the white cloth. 
It has a symbolic meaning, and I love the redness of 
the cup, because it does suggest the redness of blood ; 
the bread is the staff of life—Oh, give it to me, and 
let me eat it as my Lord’s body! ‘This was not an 
after-thought ; this is not an anecdote in a history 
of surprises: the tree out of which the sacramental 
board was cut was growing before the forests were 
planted. This is the voice of eternity; this is the 
vision of things ineffable. 

II. Then notice that all this was done in anticipa- 
tion of the death. I repeat, this is not the general 
order. It was, however, Christ’s order, and that is 
enough for us. Have we seen the picture in its vivid 
and impressive reality? Here is a Man celebrating 
his own death, doing something on the way to the 
final excruciating agony. Christ established a great 
preventive ministry, a great ministry that outran 
events and waited for them. He gave His followers 


bread lest they should faint by the way. 
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III. Now my Lord speaks a word which is seldom 
quoted, and which ought to rule the administration 
of the whole feast, when we come together in one 
place for one purpose. What said He? ‘'Take this, 
and divide it among: yourselves.’ Was He ever so 
simple, was He ever so little mechanical? ‘This was 
a mutual feast, a mutual covenant-making. Take 
this cup, take this bread, and divide it among your- 
selves, and you will find, what I showed you a little 
while ago, that you can never give the bread all away, 
and you can never empty the chalice. ; 

Such simple things the Lord gave us. He said in 
reality, If you want to outdress Solomon cover your- 
selves with lilies—no, take one white-faced lily, and 
Solomon will be ashamed of his finery, if it be a 
question of competition, rivalry, and social envy. And 
now He says, the supper being ended, ‘This is My 
body, and My blood’. There are people who wish to 
understand it. It never can be understood ; no man 
can enter the kingdom of heaven by understanding it. 
He may think he has some initial notion of the 
meaning, and he will feel a strange warming of the 
heart, quite a glow in the innermost places of the 
soul, but he can never tell it in words; and yet some 
people have taken brush and paint and colour and 
have written what they believe, they have detailed 
their faith into a catalogue. Believest thou? The 
act is one, thrilling, consummating, self-attesting. 
God answers by fire—JoserH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. v1. p. 186. 

ReEreRENCES.—XXII. 15.—H. D. M. Spence, Votces and 
Silences, p. 235. J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 498. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 90; tbed. vol. x. p. 250. 


CHRIST GIVING THANKS AT THE SUPPER 
TABLE 


‘He... gave thanks,’"—LuKE xxi. 17. 


Ler us remember how Jesus came to be engaged at 
this time as He was. The occasion of His instituting 
the rite which was to keep His memory fresh in the 
hearts of His followers was the observance of the 
most sacred of Jewish usages. No service—outside 
the Temple ritual—was so full or detailed as this; 
and amongst that little company, as in all the homes 
of the city that night, the unleavened cakes had been 
broken, the bitter herbs partaken of, and the cups 
raised, the prayers offered, and the Hallel sung, as had 
been done at the same annual season from time im- 
memorial. But of all this we have here scarcely a 
trace. In the view of the writers of the Gospels all 
that had passed away, had been overlaid and obliter- 
ated by more sacred associations still. Nevertheless 
—and the more just on this account—it is needful to 
remember that the new was attached to the old, was its 
lineal descendant, and inherited various of its features. 

I. Thus with regard to this giving of thanks; it 
appears in our Christian Sacrament, but it was a fea- 
ture of the earlier ordinance also. Ata certain point, 
towards the close of the ceremony, the cup was raised, 
and what was of the nature of a grace before meat 
was said in acknowledgment of the bounty of the 


Giver of all good. So that we have the example of 
Jesus Christ for what is amongst the most ordinary 
of the religious acts of our lives. It is characteristic 
of true religion not to ignore the Divine aspect of 
common things, but to seize upon it, and to dwell 
with relish upon their spiritual significance. 

II. The ordinance He and the rest were engaged 
in celebrating was commemorative of the past, of those 
great events and experiences in which the history of 
the Chosen People had had its origin, and the entire 
ritual was full of reminiscences of these things. We 
are free to say that, besides what we have pointed 
out, that thanksgiving included a devout and adoring 
acknowledgment of the purpose of God’s grace to- 
wards His people, which in these early days had been 
embodied in so express a deliverance from outward 
oppression, and which was waiting a fuller accomplish- 
ment on a more wonderful scale and after a more 
wonderful manner still. 

III. And further I cannot but think that there 
was included in this act of praise something in respect 
of which He drew from His own heart alone. It does 
not do justice to the Spirit of Jesus to say that not- 
withstanding His own suffering share in it He re- 


joiced that the Father’s will was being brought to 


fulfilment. It was not in spite of the part He was 
to play in it that He rejoiced, but in a certain strange 
way because of it. For this also He gave thanks: 
‘I delight to do Thy will, O My God: Thy law is 
within My heart.—A. Marrm, Winning the Soul, 
p. 299. 

Rererence.—XXII. 17-20.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vel. x. 
p. 243. 

THE DEMAND OF CHRIST 
* This do in remembrance of Me.’—Lukg xxu. 1¢. 


I. Notice Christ’s longing to live in our memory, 
Love cannot bear to be forgotten. The heart would 
fain be solaced ere it ceases to beat by the assurance 
that its dear ones will turn with pensive pleasure to 
the pale shadow of the days that are no more. 

II. Notice too Christ’s lofty consciousness of His 
place in the world’s history. He speaks not to a gene- 
ration but to all time and all the world, and claims 
their remembrance. 

III. Notice Christ witnessing to His death as the 
centre point of His work. 

IV. Notice Christ’s requirement of personal attach- 
ment to Him as true religion. He demands loving 
remembrance. He has remembered us, and shall we 
forget Him; He has given us everything, He asks 
only for our love; He has poured out His blood and 
He beseeches us that we despise it not. How blessed 
are they to whom the memory is full of Jesus!—A, 
MaAcLarEN, 

‘This do in remembrance of Me.’—Luxe xx11. 19. 
Cag .yLx, summing up the theatrical displays of the 
French Revolutionaries at Lyons snd _ elsewhere 
(French Revolution, vol. a. bk. 1 ix.), reflects: ‘How 
true also, once more, that no man or Nation of men, 
conscious of doing a great thing, was ever, in that 
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thing, doing other than a small one! O Champ-de- 
Mars Federation, with three hundred drummers, twelve 
hundred wind-musicians, and artillery planted on 
height after height to boom the tidings of it all over 
France, in few minutes! Could no Atheist-Naigeon 
contrive to discern, eighteen centuries off, those Thir- 
teen most poor mean-dressed men, at frugal Supper, 
in a mean Jewish dwelling, with no symbol but hearts 
god-initiated into the “ Divine depth of Sorrow,” and 
a Do this in remembrance of Me ;—and so cease 
that small difficult crowing of his, if he were not 
doomed to it?’ 

Rererences.—XXII. 19.—E. White, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 2538. H. Bell, Sermons on Holy Com- 
munion, p. 1. C, Stanford, The Evening of Our Lord’s 
Ministry, p. 52. E. 8S. Talbot, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliv. p. 342. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2038. Ez- 
posttor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 120. XXII. 19, 20.—Bishop 
Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 465. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
ii. pp. 70, 77 ; thd. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 379. XXII. 20. 
—A. B. Bruce, The Gulilean Gospel, p. 180. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE 
(For St. Bartholomew’s Day) 
* And there was also a strife among them, which of them should 
be accounted the greatest.’—LUuKE xxl. 24. 
WE know almost nothing of St. Bartholomew. His 
saintly life was hidden in the knowledge of his Lord, 
and we may believe that he was content to have it so. 
‘There was a time when he was found disputing with the 
others which of them was the greatest—a sin which he 
would have looked back upon with shame and sorrow. 

What though our life is unknown amongst men, if 
it is hidden with Christ in God? 

I. Temptation to become Notorious.—Yet our 
conscience tells us that perhaps this temptation to 
have our name known, to have our good works ap- 
plauded before the public, is a temptation that is very 
real, Over how many of our churches, and our gather- 
ings of Church workers ; over how many of our guilds 
and societies, where Christians meet together, is there 
not good reason to say, ‘And there was also a strife 
among them which of them should be accounted 
greatest?’ We are so human. Yet if our work is 
done because we wish to stand well with our clergy, 
or because it brings us into a certain prominence, or 
because we seek praise from human lips, then it is 
time for us to stop and consider our position. 

If. Is our Life hid with Christ in God ?—Are we 
content to let the world go by? If so, happy indeed 
are we. When we are quite alone and no human eye 
can see or lip can praise, we do sometimes fall down 
and pray long and pray earnestly. A life hid with 
Christ in God, that is grander than anything that 
the world can give. So St. Bartholomew found it, 
and so may we. 


WHAT UNITES TO CHRIST? 


‘There was a strife among them, which of them should be 
accounted the greatest.’—LuKE xxl. 24. 


I. Farra and Love to Jesus, not knowledge nor 
perfectness, unite us to Him. 


II. The faith which unites us with Christ may 
co-exist with much imperfection. 

III. Notice the Lord’s demeanour as the exhibition 
of the principle that Christ bears with and cleanses 
those who love Him. 

IV. Partial faith will go on to perfection.—A. 
Macraren, 

Rererences.—XXII, 24.—Phillips Brooks, The Law of 
Growth, p. 236, T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 129. 
XXII. 24, 25.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of 
Christ, p. 296. XXII. 24-37.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 217. XXII. 25.—Ezpositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 84. XXII. 25, 26.—A. Maclaren, 
After the Resurrection, p. 219. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 224. XXII. 27.—Bishop Winn- 
ington-Ingram, Under the Dome, p. 99. J. Keble, Sermons 
for the Saints’ Days, p. 319. H. Bonar, Short Sermons for 
Family Reading, pp. 64 and 70. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xliii, No. 2514. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 25; ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. iii, p. 105. XXII. 28.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 281. XXII. 28-30. 
—F. B. Meyer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 72. XXIL 
29. J. Eames, Sermons to Boys and Girls, p. 75. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 355. XXII. 29, 30.—Bishop Boyd- 
Carpenter, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 129. XXII. 
30.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 279. 

‘And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired 

to have you,’—Lukg xxi. 31. 

Now, about a week or fortnight after this, I was much 
followed by this Scripture, Simon, Simon, behold, 
Satan hath desired to have you. And sometimes 
it would sound so loud within me, yea, and as it were 
call so strongly after me, that once above all the 
rest, I turned my head over my shoulder, thinking 
verily that some man had, behind me, called me: 
being at a great distance, methought he called so 
loud, It came, as I have thought since, to have 
stirred me up to prayer and to watchfulness; it came 
to acquaint me that a cloud and storm was coming 
down upon me; but I understood it not.—Bunyan, 
Grace Abounding, sec. 93. 

ReEFERENcES.—XXII. 31.—C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 
289. E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son, and other Sermons, p. 161. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 238. 


STRENGTHEN THE BRETHREN 

‘And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired 

to have you, that he may sift you as wheat. ButI have 

prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when thou art 

converted, strengthen thy brethren.’—LUuKE XXII. 31, 32. 
Ir is, I suppose, hardly possible to imagine a greater 
contrast in history than the two scenes presented to 
our minds as these words are read out as our text 
to-night. Our Lord Jesus Christ and His little 
band of disciples met together in a small province of 
the Roman Empire, insignificant, unknown, on the 
brink of a dread, mysterious separation ; and, on the 
other hand, the enthusiastic band of Church workers 
gathered together from all parts of this great diocese, 
in a cathedral planted in the very heart of the 
busiest city of the world, members of a Church which 
bears not only the name of national, but which re- 
presents in a very real sense the witness, the fortunes, 
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and the characteristics of the widespread and pro- 
gressive Anglo-Saxon race; a body of Church- 
workers who, with a iong history and deep spiritual 
experience behind them, are in no dread of separation 
from their Lord, but rejoice in permanent communion 
with Him in prayer, in worship, in sacrament. And 
yet, though that is true, as we read our Lord’s words 
to St. Peter, perhaps for the thousandth time, how 
fresh and vivid they seem, how true they are for all 
time. 

I. What is life, as we have known it so far, but a 
sifting by the enemy? ‘The Tempter desires to have 
us. He tries every ingenious device to induce the 
enlisted soldier to depart from his allegiance. What 
a discipline it is, this sifting that we receive from the 
hands of the enemy! How good for us! How im- 
possible it is to be a hypocrite, especially, I imagine, 
in the struggle of this great city! We find out 
whether our faith will stand attack, whether our 
lives will bear inspection at close quarters. We 
cannot be too thankful for the enemy. He makes it 
impossible for us to live in a fool’s paradise. We 
cannot, for instance, when He is dealing freely with 
us, imagine that we are really Christians if we are 
not working desperately hard for Christ. 

II. There is a good side to having to fight for your 
Christianity. But the real danger is lest our faith 
should fail. Our Blessed Lord knew that would be 
the danger with St. Peter: twelve ignorant and un- 
learned men against Greek philosophy, the Jewish 
hierarchy, and the Roman Empire. And that is the 
danger with us. The problems are so vast, they are 
so complicated. If things are better in one way they 
get worse in another. There are so many contra- 
dictory remedies ; there are such divisions, alas! even 
amongst Christians. There are voices, insistent voices, 
which say, ‘ Your Christian remedy has been tried and 
it is a failure’. There are men who prophesy new 
worlds for old; and, so far as I can make out, the 
new are more heartless, more dismal, and more forlorn 
a great deal than the old. Men feel the pressure of 
these tremendous tasks more perhaps in South London 
than anywhere else. Nowhere is it more necessary to 
call up to memory our Lord’s words, ‘I have prayed 
for thee, I have made supplication for thee, that thy 
faith fail not’. The personal Christ, with His in- 
dividual call and His prayer for each one of us—that 
is our only hope now as then. 

III. And then we read that our Lord turned from 
the individual life, its call, its conflict, its discipline, 
its faith, to the place of the individual in the corpor- 
ate life. There is nothing, surely, which so stamps 
the teaching of our Lord as Divine as the natural, 
confident way in which He is always able to turn from 
one side of the truth to the other, giving its full 
weight to both, and holding both in due proportion. 
The best of His followers, alas! except on very rare 
occasions, did not get further than exaggerating the 
one side of the truth to the depreciation of the other. 
Here we have in one verse the most distinctive sing- 
ling out of the apostle, the leader, the one man, the 
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one soul, and then the placing it—the polished, 
chiselled, shining jewel—in its setting in the diadem: 
the disciplined, the trained worker in his place in the 
Church. And do thou, when once thou hast turned 
again, strengthen thy brethren, stablish thy brethren, 
place them on firm ground.—L. H. Burrows (Bishop 
of Lewes), Christian World Pulpit, vol. txxvmi. p. 
317. 

Rurerences.—X XII. 31, 82.—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. 1. 
p. 889. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 114. W. P. Balfern, 
Lessons from Jesus, p. 181. C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 
410. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 204. XXII, $1-34.— 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 1. 
‘When thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.’.—Luxe 

XXII, 32. 

Our guides, we pretend, must be sinless: as if those 
were not often the best teachers who only yesterday 
got corrected for their mistake-—Grxoregr Exror. 


WHEN thou art converted [or hast turned, R.Y. 
strengthen thy brethren. But first, the Lord t 
and looked upon Peter.—Pascat. 
Rererences.—XXII.. 32.—A. Shepherd, The Gospel and 
Social Questions, p. 147. J. Keble, Sermons for the Satnts’ 
Days, p. 296. J. A, Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p, 
233. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 92. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2035, and vol. xly. No. 2620. A, 
Maclaren. Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 240. 


‘Thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest Me.'—LukE xxu, 34. 
You know the Liar; you must have seen him dim- 
inishing, until he has become a face without features, 
withdrawn to humanity’s preliminary sketch (some 
half-dozen frayed threads of woeful outline on our 
original tapestry-web); and he who did the easiest 
of things, he must from such time sweat in being the 
prodigy of inventive nimbleness, up to the day when 
he propitiates ‘Truth by telling it again—Gxorer 
MerepitTu. 

Rererences.—X XII. 34.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. L p. 
471. XXII. 35.—Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 979. 
XXII. 35, 86.—Newman Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. p. 283. XXII. 36.—C. S. Horne, London Signal, No. 
36, p. 1. XXII. 87.—John Kelman, Ephemera Eternitatis, 
p. 75. xpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 369. XXII. 39, 40. 
—EHxpositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 114. XXII. 39-46.—J. 
Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 177. XXII. 39-53.— 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 247. 

‘Pray that ye enter not into temptation.’—LuKE xXIL. 40. 
Truty this thing is to this day of such weight and awe 
upon me, that I dare not, when I come before the 
Lord, go off my knees until I entreat Him for help and 
mercy against the temptations that are to come.— 
Bunyan, Grace Abounding, sec. 239. 

Rererences.—XXII, 41-43.—R. Higinbotham, Sermons, 
p. 149. XXII. 41-44.—C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers of Jesus 
Christ, p. 83. 

‘Not My will, but Thine, be done.'—Luxe xxu. 42. 
My man, dare to look up to God and say: Deal with 
me henceforth as Thou wilt. Iam of Thy mind. I 
am Thine. I refuse nothing that pleases Thee. Lead 
me where Thou wilt.—Ericretus, Diss. 1. 16. 
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In one of Harriet Martineau’s tales a mother says to 
her son : ‘They soon had a new and delicious pleasure, 
which none but the bitterly disappointed can feel—the 
pleasure of rousing their souls to bear pain, and of 
agreeing with God silently, when nobody knows what 
is in their hearts’. 

Rererences.—XXII, 42.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 525. H.M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 204. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 120. 
XXII. 43.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2769. XXII. 
43, 44.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. pp. 405, 421. 

‘And His sweat became asit were great drops of blood falling 

down upon the ground.’—Luke xxii. 44. 

Lazour, wide as Earth, has its summit in Heaven. 
Sweat of the brow ; and up from that to sweat of the 
brain, sweat of the heart ; which includes all Kepler 
calculations, Newton meditations, all sciences, all 
spoken epics, all acted heroines, Martyrdoms—up to 
that ‘agony of bloody sweat,’ which all men have 
called divine !—Cartytz, Past and Present. 

Rererences.— XXII. 44.—Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 184. W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 
195. J. H. Jellett, The Hider Son, p. 153. H. Bushnell, Christ 
and His Salvation, p. 198. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 493 
and vol. xx. No. 1199. 

The sleep of the Apostles. —Luxe xxl. 45. 


In his funeral sermon for Juxon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Jeremy Taylor used these words: ‘As the 
Apostles in the vespers of Christ’s passion, so he, in 
the eve of his own dissolution, was heavy not to sleep, 
but heavy unto death; and looked for the last warn- 
ing, which seized on him in the midst of business ; 
and though it was sudden, yet it could not be unex- 

ected or unprovided by surprise, and therefore could 

eno other than that ev@avacia, which Augustus used 
to wish unto himself, a civil and well-natured death, 
without the amazement of troublesome circumstances, 
or the great cracks of a falling house, or the convul- 
sions of impatience.’ 

Rererences,—XXII. 45.—G, Matheson, Scottish Review, 
vol. ii. p. 384. XXII. 46.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 
431. XXII. 47.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii, p. 227, XXII. 
47-48.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. iii. pp. 163 and 174. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 494. 

Luke xxi. 48. 


Hyrocrisy, the deadly crime which, like Judas, kisses 
Hell at the lips of Redemption.—CotErmner. 

Rererencus.—XXII. 48.—W. P. Balfern, Lessons from 
Jesus, p. 199. C. Bosanquet, The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 
146. 

‘Lord, shall we smite with the sword ?’—Luxe xxu, 49. 
Samr Perer asked permission to strike Malchus, 
and struck before having the answer; Jesus Christ 
answered afterwards.—Pasca. 

Rursrence.—XXII. 49.—Xaxpositor (6th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 73. 

‘And one of them smote the servant of the high priest, and cut 
off his right ear.’—Luxker xxu, 50, 

Iv the sword turns preacher, and dictates propositions 

by empire instead of arguments, and engraves them 


in men’s hearts with a poniard, it must needs be 
unsafe to try the spirits, to try all things, to make 
inquiry. . . . This is inordination of zeal; for Christ, 
by reproving St. Peter drawing his sword even in the 
cause of Christ, for his sacred and yet injured person, 
teaches us not to use the sword, though in the cause 
of God, or for God Himself.—Jeremy Tayior. 

Rererence.—XXII, 51.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 114. 

A TRANSIENT HOUR 

‘This is your hour and the power of darkness,’—Luxe xx. 53. 


Txerr hour—appropriate for. their deeds: the hour 
in which they had it all their own way. But even in 
the very expression there lies concealed the ideas :— 

I. Oj their apparent triumph being permitted them 
by Divine decree. 

II. Of the brevity of their triumph. The hour 
seems to be yours. But to-morrow is mine. 

III. The transiency of the antagonistic forces that 
resist Christ.—A. MAcLAREN. 

Rererences.—XXII. 53.—H. H. Almond, Sermons by a 
Lay Head Master, p. 253. Expositor (5th Series) vol. v. p. 
106. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 
254, 

PETER’S DENIAL 
‘And he denied Him. . . .,— Luxe xxl. 54-62. 
Way does Christ turn as they lead Him to the guard- 
room, and gaze into the lights and shadows of the 
court? ‘And the Lord turned and looked on Peter.’ 
For one brief instant their eyes met. And if ever, 
since man was man, there was life in a look, there 
was life for Peter in that look of Jesus. 

I. For in the first place it brought back all the past. 
The Lord looked and Peter remembered. ‘There 
are some hours when we forget everything. There 
are seasons of crisis, there are times of panic, when 
all that a man has won seems to be blotted out, and 
he descends to the level of the beasts again. So all 
the past was swept from Peter’s memory as he went 
headlong downward to the mire. But sometimes in 
a shipwreck when men are panic-stricken, the touch 
of a hand will bring them to themselves. And some- 
times in a fire, when women are beside themselves, 
the cry of a child will quiet them again. So Peter, 
panic-stricken and beside himself, had one look from 
Christ, and it brought back all the past to him. 

II, But there was more than memory in that look 
of Jesus. It was a look of unutterable tenderness. 
There come some moments in the education of the 
soul when the strongest power in heaven or earth is 
tenderness. A harsh word and the spring clicks— 
the heart is shut. A gentle word and heaven is in 
the eyes. The Lord turned with never a chidin 
word and looked on Peter, and the look was so ful 
of pity and of yearning, so full of pain and yet so full 
of hope, that it broke Peter’s heart, and breaking, 
saved it, and like a summer tempest came his tears, 

IIIf. And that look in the High Priest’s court, was 
the last look that Peter had from Jesus before Cal 
vary. ‘They never met again before the cross. When 
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Jesus was crucified, Peter was not there. But on the 
third day, when Jesus rose, do you remember His 
commission to the angels? ‘Go, tell the disciples 
and Peter that He is risen from the dead.’ ‘Tell the 
disciples and Peter—then Christ’s first thought on 
rising was of Peter. And who can tell what hopes 
went thrilling in the heart of Peter as he heard of 
the Lord’s singling out of him. Then came that 
memorable morning by the Sea of Galilee, and the 
thrice-repeated question, Lovest thou Me? And 
Peter found how full was Christ’s forgiveness when 
Christ commanded him to feed His sheep.—G. H. 
Morrison, Hden and Gethsemane, p. 93. 

Rererences.—XXII. 54-62.—G. Jackson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 284. XXII. 54-71.—A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 264. XXII. 60-62. 
—W. Brock, Repentance, False and True, p. 32. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2034. ; 


SIMON PETER 
‘The Lord turned and looked upon Peter.’—Luxe xxu. 61. 


Ir is very easy to underrate the character of Simon 
Peter; it is very easy for us to adopt a superior kind 
of air, and criticise him as if we should have done so 
very much better in his place. 

I. Let us first then look at his virtues. What did 
Jesus have in Peter which made Him undoubtedly 
love him very much, trust him very much, and allow 
him constantly to be the leader and spokesman of 
the rest? (1) He had first a man of undoubted per- 
sonal loyalty. (2) He had in him a friend of un- 
doubted courage. (8) Jesus had in this friend of 
His a quick and apt pupil. 

II. Are we quite sure, before we go on to think of 
Peter’s faults, that we have his virtues? (1) Have 
we got that touching sense of personal devotion? 
(2) Or, again, take his courage. (8) Or, again, are 
we apt pupils? 

III. Face the sad question why a man who had all 
this could have failed as Peter did at the crucial point. 
(1) First, no doubt, from his besetting sin of self- 
confidence. (2) And side by side with that, as always 
happens, went his dread of adverse criticism. (3) 
And so, from his self-confidence, the brave man be- 
came a coward. 

IV. Now, the advantage of Peter’s story is that 
it preaches itself. (1) Few of us have to look far 
for the fault of egotism. What is the figure which 
rises most often before the horizon of your mind? 
Is it not the image of yourself, rich, or famous, or 
universally popular? (2) Does not this same self- 
love often make us very sensitive as to what people 
say? (3) It unfits us to stand alone. 

V. But there is just time to look for our comfort 
at the beautiful finish of the story. Notice—(1) 
How humbly he answers back when Christ in His 
mercy gave him his second trust: ‘Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou Me?’ He asserts nothing, boasts 
nothing : he uses the less strong word for love in his 
reply than his Lord had used, ‘Thou knowest that 
I love Thee’. (2) Notice the power he became when 
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he was trained at last to trust to the Holy Spirit a 
not to himself, (8) Notice the unflinching courage 
with which he went alone to death. It gives usa 
hope that it is not too late for any of us to pass from 
egotistical, weak, and undecided disciples into humble 
and decided men of God.—Bisnor WHuInNNINGTON- 
Incram, Christ and His Friends, p. 389. 


THE LOOK OF CHRIST 
(For St. Peter's Day) 
‘ And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.’—Luxe xxm. 6x, 


Wirn that look St. Peter’s penitence begins. It was 
not with him a first repentance. It was restoration ; 
a recovery from a fall, ‘Conversion’ certainly it was, 
for Christ calls it so—‘ When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren’. But conversion—in the 
sense in which we all want to be converted every day 
of our lives—a turning round; a coming back from 
a wandering and a separation. 

I. It was the Penitence of a Fallen Believer.— 
The ‘cock’ had just ‘crowed twice,’ and St. Peter, 
according to tradition, had just denied his Master 
three times. St. Peter’s fall had been very gradual. 
First, as always, came the pride of self-confidence— 
a feeling of superiority to other men: ‘Though all 
men be offended because of Thee, yet will I never be 
offended’. ‘Though I should die with Thee, yet 
will I not deny Thee.” And with it there was the 
putting aside of a kind and needful warning. Then 
came the rashness of undisciplined zeal. And then 
the reaction, the reaction which always comes at the 
dread of cowardice. Then the running into danger 
with unguarded and indolent mind. Then the fear 
of man. Then the hasty speech. Then the climax 
and the wretched baseness, thrice repeated, though 
each time more reckless and more violent and un- 
faithful to Him to whom he owed every joy and 
every hope of his soul. Then cursing and swearing! 
And then treachery and lies! Oh, how deep the pre- 
cipices of our grandest heights! How tremendous 
the temptations of saints! How mean the defeats 
of the bravest heroes! How awful the sins of Chris- 
tians! See St. Peter at that moment. He stood in 
the presence of his outraged Master and his insulted 
Friend, a dastard at heart, a traitor before men to 
his Master’s cause: ‘And the Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter’. - 

ll. What a Delicate and Sensitive Thing is 
Memory !—We all have found that a touch will 
awaken it. A breath, an accent, a flower, a scene. 
And it is one of the best offices of the Holy Spirit to 
stir up and strengthen memory. Where would many 
of our holiest memories be but for this? And is it 
not very often He who gives the power to those little 
things to wake the sleeping memories? No wonder 
that the eye of Jesus woke the half-slumbering affec- 
tion of the disciple whom Satan had too truly—as 
Jesus told him—‘sifted as wheat’. I say half- 
slumbering—never quite asleep! Had it altogether 
slept, had love ceased in that heart, how would he 
have known that Jesus was looking? Would his eye 
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have met his Master’seye? Oh, strange fascination ! 
St. Peter, in the depths of his sin, was looking at 
Jesus! That ‘look’ was enough. It was all-eloquent, 
needing nor word, nor act, it went straight to St. 
Peter’s soul. The past all lived again, and, in sad 
contrast, the bad, the bitter present. ‘And he went 
out.’ Was it that he could not trust himself another 
moment in that place? Was it to seek for John? 
Was it that there were feelings too deep and sacred 
for public gaze? Wasit to pray? ‘ Peter went out, 
and wept bitterly.’ 

Ill. Another Scene.—St. Peter is once more re- 
stored. Christ, for the first time, alluded to his fall. 
But how delicate, with what a touch of sadness, with 
what a gush of affection, with what faithfulness to 
the sin, going to its very root: ‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me more than these?’ There is the 
point. Have you shown your love? Was it so 
superior? Was it real? Would you now say, 
‘Though all men should be offended because of Thee, 
yet will I never be offended?’ Every word told, and 
every word did its intended work. There were no 
more comparisons. ‘There is a manifest modesty. 
And there is the testimony of a clear conscience, a 
love simple and sincere. ‘Lord, Thou knowest that 
I love Thee.’ 

IV. How well St. Peter Fulfilled the High Trust 
Committed to Him—how he fed Christ’s lambs ; how 
he tended the flock; how characteristically he 
‘strengthened his brethren’; how he ance the 
confinement and the shame assigned to him; how he 
bore himself in persecution, even to the death; how, 
if tradition is true, feeling himself unworthy even to 
follow his Master’s dying, he begged to be crucified 
on an inverted cross ; ie patient, how self-restrained, 
how calm in energy, how holy, how bold, how 
honoured, and yet how humble Peter was; how he 
uses all his experience of sin and pardon and sorrow 
and comfort for others’ good, and how he always 
magnified his dear Master only, let the Acts of the 
Apostles, let his own most strengthening, feeding 
epistles, let early Church history testify. There never 
was such an instance, so teaching, so comforting to 
any of us, how a besetting sin may all turn to grace ; 
how what was wrong in nature may by Divine power 
be all sanctified to the greater usefulness and the 
higher attainment in the Christian life. But he owed 
it all, where we must owe it all, to the marvellous 
way in which Christ acts ‘with penitents; to His 
jealous care of His own fallen ones ; to His unwearied 
patience and His unswerving faithfulness, 


THE LORD’S LOOK 
* And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.’—Luxke xxn1. 61. 


1. The Lord’s Look.—Has there ever been a painter 
who had genius enough—it would have to be genius 
direct from heaven—to paint the look that Christ 
cast upon St. Peter? There would be, at least, three 
things in that look—sorrow, love, and encouragement. 
Sorrow that St. Peter, after his promise ‘I am ready 
to go with Thee both to prison and to death,’ should 
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prove so sorry a coward. And love—a love so great, 
so strong, that it cannot be quenched even by a denial 
such as this. And encouragement—‘I have prayed 
for thee’. Has there ever been a poet—the man 
who is supposed to know most about the human 
heart—who could write down on paper what St. Peter 
must have felt when the Lord turned and looked 
upon him? 

II. The Denial.—Now what is the use of a story 
like this? You say, if I had been in St. Peter’s place 
I should not have acted as he did. But you are not 
in St. Peter’s place: you are here. St. Peter denied 
Christ. Do we ever deny Christ to-day? Every 
time we do Christ turns and looks upon us. On the 
first Good Friday, Pontius Pilate asked the question : 
‘Which do you choose, Jesus or Barabbas’, Which 
do you choose to-day? It is no good just saying 
you choose Christ. It is so easy to say it. There 
were men who called out one day, ‘Hosannah! 
Hosannah!’ and a few days after, just as cheerily 
cried, ‘Crucify Him! Crucify Him!’ With all of 
us who make the chief aim of our life other than this 
—trying to become perfect like God—it is a choosing 
of Barabbas, it is a denying of Christ. That same 
Christ turns and looks upon us as He looked upon 
Peter of old. 

Ill. The Right Choice.—If we only all chose 
Christ, what a bringing down of that great city the 
Holy Jerusalem out of heaven there would be! And 
when we do so choose Him, the Lord turns and looks 
upon us; but the look is altered. It is no longer a 
sad one; it isa glad one. We say we love Christ. 
Do we not want to make Him glad? And so, when 
the great question is put to us—and it is always being 
put, every day—‘ Are you this man’s disciple?’ we 
will turn a deaf ear to our passions which urge us to 
deny the Master, and range ourselves bravely on the 
side of Christ, calling upon our great Elder Brother 
to help us to make our lives worthy of the children 
of the Father which is in heaven. 

Rererences.—XXII. 61.—J. Keble, Sermons for Septua- 
gesima to Ash Wednesday, pp. 270 and 281. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. Luke, p. 279. 


PENITENCE 
‘ And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter... and Peter 
went out and wept bitterly..—Luxe xxt1. 61, 62. 


We find here four outstanding characteristics of the 
state of penitence :— ' 

I. Itisa Divine thing. It began with God. Peter 
did not turn. But ‘the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter’. Now the result of this distinction 
this: that there are two kinds of sorrow for stim 
And these are different in their origin, in. their re- 
ligious value, and in their influence on our life. @) 
The commoner kind is when a man does wrong, and, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is sorry that he 
has done it. But it is no true sorrow for sin, It is 
sorrow that we were weak enough to sin. (2) Con- 
trast with such a penitence the publicans prayer of 
penitence in the temple. It was no chagrin nor 
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wounded pride with him. ‘The difference between 
the publican’s penitence and the first-named sorrow 
is just the difference between the Divine and the 
human. The one is God turning and looking upon 
man, the other is man turning and looking upon 
himself. 

II. But now, secondly, we come to the sensitiveness 
of penitence. There is nothing more sensitive in all 
the world than a human soul which has once been 
quickened into its delicate life by the touch of the 
Divine. Men seldom estimate aright the exquisite 
beauty and tenderness ef a sinner’s heart. There is 
a text in the Psalms which uses the strange expres- 
sion, the gentleness of God. Coarse treatment never 
wins souls. Here, then, are two great lessons—the 
gentleness of God, and the gentleness of the soul— 
the one as Divine a marvel as the other. 

III. We learn from Peter’s recovery that spiritual 
experience is intense. Peter wept bitterly. And 
this short sentence for ever settles the question of 
emotion in religion. Every sin that was ever done 
demands a bitter penitence. And if there is little 
emotion in a man’s religion, it is because there is little 
introspection. Religion without emotion is religion 
without reflection. 

IV. Penitence is a lonely thing. Peter went out. 
Men know two kinds of loneliness, it has been said— 
a loneliness of space and a loneliness of spirit. Peter’s 
was loneliness of spirit. But what gave the beauty 
to Peter's loneliness was this—that he took God’s 
time to be alone. Peter’s penitence was not only an 
intense thing and a lonely thing, it was an immediate 
thing. When God speaks He speaks so loud that all 
the voices of the world seem dumb. And yet when 
God speaks He speaks so softly that no one hears the 
whisper but yourself—Henry Drummonp, The Ideal 
Life and other Addresses, p. 201. 


‘And Peter went out, and wept bitterly."—Luxe xxn. 62. 


A creat captain profits, we are told, by the mistakes 
of his enemy ; he is yet greater who can profit fear- 
lessly by his own.—From Lapy Ditxx, The Book of 
the Sprritual Life. 


Rererences.—XXII. 61, 62.—E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. 
i. p. 137. W..P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 39. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2771. XXII. 63.—H. H. 
Almond, Sermons by a Lay Head Master, p. 253. XXII. 63- 
65.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2825. 


LUKE xx. 65, 


Excerrine in one word, the betrayal of Jesus, the 
defection of Peter, the examination before Pilate and 
Herod, and the crucifixion, are recorded, as Spedding 
votices, without any vituperation. The excepted 
word, not named by Spedding, is ‘blasphemously’ 
(Luke xxm. 65). Even this word disappears in the 
Revised Version, where the Greek is translated ‘ revil- 
ing Him’—Marx Roruerrorp. 


Rersrences.—XXIII. 1-12.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 


Holy Scriptwre—S. Luke, p. 279. XXIII. 2.—W. P. Balfern, 
Lessons from Jesus, p. 202, 


WITH ME IN PARADISE 
‘Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in para- 


dise,’—LUukE xxIIL. 3. 


WE have heard the first word of peace: the priestly 
intercession for the transgressors. Now we listen to 
the comfortable word that the Son of man addresses 
to one who truly turns to Him. There is a natural 
sequence: first the sinner, then the penitent. ‘The 
prayer of Christ is no sooner uttered than it begins 
to be answered. ‘The firstfruits of the cross is the 
malefactor who hangs by Jesus’ side. 

And the robber receives a message of Christ’s 
gift to him is the entire absolution of the penitent, 
the assurance of a speedy entrance into the Paradise 
of God, the pledge of fellowship in the joy of his 
Lord. 

The answer is the saving utterance of royal favour, 
of priestly power, of Divine peace: ‘ Verily I say unto 
thee, to-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise’. It 
is absolution certain, immediate, complete. 

I. It is certain.—‘ Verily I say unto thee, ‘ Amen, 
Isay’. The words are familiar, to all readers of the 
Gospels, as Christ’s accustomed phrase in declaring 
a truth of peculiar significance. The promise made 
to the dying thief is a revelation of the state of the 
blessed dead, for whose absolute reality Christ pledges 
His honour, His character, His truth. It is no state- 
ment of opinion, no expression of probability, no pro- 
testation of moral certainty that is here involved, 
“Amen, I say,’ is the tpse dixit of one who claims to 
know. In the awful moments, when amid the agonies 
of the cross the sands of life were fast running out, is 
it possible to account for the calm assurance of the 
meek, the gentle, the patient Son of man, as He not 
only accepts the homage of His fellow-sufferer, but 
accords to him a place of light and refreshment in the 
unseen world, if this word be not spoken out of that 
serene life of the Eternal, where there are no shadows? 
Let us thank God for the Amen of Calvary.  ‘ Verily, 
verily I say unto you,’ is not the teacher's trick of 
phrase, the unconscious exaggeration of the controver- 
sialist, the eager emphasis with which the preacher's 
enthusiasm marks his words. Such eloquence deserts 
the sufferer in the day of agony and the hour of 
death. It is the peace of an eternal certainty that 
breathes in the unfaltering pledge. ‘Amen, I say 
unto thee,’ : 

Il. The absolution is immediate.—The robber 
had recognised the Messiah in the dying Jesus. But 
it was a far, indefinite future to which he looked for- 
ward. His was not the ‘sure and certain hope’ of 
the Christian. For the present all is over: a few 
hours and the curtain of night will cover up this 
earthly scene. And then—ah, what? ‘The terrors 
of death and judgment and, it may be far, far off, the 
coming of the kingdom. If only then, whensoever 
that kingdom come, the Messiah will not forget him! 
‘Remember me when thou comest in Thy kingfom.’ 
‘ And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, 'To- 
day.’ Life is not the possibility of the remote future; 
forgiveness is am actual fact; salvation is a present 
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power. ‘He that believeth on Me hath everlasting 
life’ That is the law of absolution. ‘Thy sins are 
forgiven,’ ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me.’ 

IIL. The absolution is complete—‘ With Me’— 
full communion ; ‘in Paradise ’—eternal rest.—J. G. 
Smeson, Christus Crucifixus, p. 256. 

Rergrences.—X XIII. 4.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol, xvii. p. 571. XXIII. 6-12.—W. C. Wheeler, Sermons 
and Addresses, p. 108. 


HEROD THE TETRARCH 

* As soon as Pilate knew that He belonged unto Herod’s juris- 

diction, he sent Him to Herod, who himself also was at 

Jerusalem at that time. And when Herod saw Jesus, he 

was exceeding glad.’-——-Luxz xxi. 7, 8. 
Tue student of the artless and strangely passionless 
story of the cross notices many marvellous things 
which escape the less observant reader. One of them 
is this. All the actors in the drama of the Gospel 
history seem to be compelled, as by an inexorable fate, 
to appear on the stage in the last scene of all. Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees, governors and priests, disciples 
who were loyal to Him and disciples who were base, 
men who loved Him secretly, and women whom noth- 
ing daunted—all pass into His light, and in the pass- 
ing receive their judgment. Here is Herod, who 
belonged to Galilee, who scorned Judea, and detested 
the Jews, who was at enmity with Pilate, and yet ‘he 
also was at Jerusalem at that time’. And here is 
Herod who had never seen Jesus, though with a vul- 
gar curiosity he had often desired to see Him, who 
has had little to do with Jesus, though he had played 
his part in the Gospel story, and yet because Pilate, 
with the astuteness of the trained lawyer, saw his way 
of escape from being the judge of Jesus, under the 
plea that He ‘belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction,’ Herod 
also is brought face to face with Jesus. He stands 
for only one half-hour in Christ’s presence, but as he 
stands we see into his very soul. It is not the deaf 
conjunction of the writer of fiction—not the artifice 
of discerning literature. It is the finger of God. 

I. Herod Antipas was one of the many sons of 
Herod the Great. That Herod was the man who 
murdered his wife who had sacrificed everything for 
him, and his two sons, who faithfully served him, and in 
his closing days lived in an atmosphere of jealous and 
vengeful blood-thirstiness. ‘The massacre of the few 
innocents at Bethlehem was only a detail in a career 
of ruthless butchery. He was a man who could pre- 
tend to any religion, or make the more truthful pro- 
fession of having none, as it best suited his purpose. 
But he professed the Jewish faith, and his children 
were trained in Hebrew learning. The Herodians 
were the party in the State who were willing to accept 
him as the promised King of Israel. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to any confident conclusions as to 
the complex laws of heredity, we may allow that young 
Herod was not born in a saintly succession. Certainly 
he was weighted by tendencies in his blood, which 
would have made a holy life a sore struggle through 
all his years. Yet he reached manhood devoid of the 
tiger cruelty of his father; perhaps, by a natural re- 


action, revolting from it ; open to suggestions of better 
things ; at times moved by a dim vision of good. 
He was a type of young manhood very common 
among us. 

The hour of determination came to this young 
worldling as it comes to all. He had to accept his 
poor share of his father’s dominions with unconcealed 
chagrin, as such a youth among us accepts the scanty 
provision of his father’s will, but he had administered 
the affairs of Galilee with only the usual Oriental op- 
pression. He married most suitably, and began to 
court the favour of Rome, building Tiberias on the 
Sea of Galilee as his capital. But in an evil hour his 
eyes fell upon his brother Philip’s wife, Herodias. It 
was because this man had a burdened conscience that 
the religious revival, which was beating in so many 
young hearts in Galilee, became a thing of deep interest 
to him. It was because he had his uneasy spirit 
that he sought the companionship of so unlikely a 
court preacher as John. It was because he had his 
wounded spirit that he observed him, and did many 
things gladly, that he might get an anodyne for his 
pain. 

II. From a story like this, not only lessons of arrest- 
ing import, but great spiritual truths shine in upon 
mind and heart. One truth and its lesson would I 
urge. It is this: that the moment of decision for 
Christ may be one in which no word of Him, no 
thought of Him, and not even His name shall be 
consciously in your mind. Herod Antipas never 
saw the face of Jesus until that last fruitless half-hour. 
Herod Antipas never heard His voice. Herod Antipas 
never had Christ preached to Him. No! but in the 
hour when he trifled with his convictions, in the hour 
when he chose to keep his braggart oath to Salome, 
the dancing-girl, in the hour when he made the de- 
cision which had its awful consequences—he decided 
against Christ. He made that decision which ranked 
him with the men of pride and lust and murder, and 
when he comes into Christ’s presence, the hall-mark 
of hell is on his face. The decision which determined 
his fate was made years before he saw the face of 
Jesus. It was too late then, Christ had no word for 
him.—W. M. Crow, The Day of the Cross, p. 43. 


Rererences.—XXIII. 7.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 133. XXIII. 7-11.—Zbid. vol. ii. p. 119, XXIII. 8.— 
Bishop Winnington-Ingram, The Men who Crucify Christ, p. 
29. XXIII. 8, 9.—Bishop Alexander, The Great Question, p. 
171. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1645. 


LOOKING FOR THE WRONG THING 


‘He hoped to have seen some miracle done by Him.’—Luxe 
XXIIL 8-11. 

Man is always fond of conjuring and frivolity and 
entertainment. He divides the word into many 
different meanings, parts of meanings and applica- 
tions, but it all comes to the same thing, that man 
likes to see something, or kill something, or be 
amused by something, or be entertained in any way, 
the less costly the better. 

I. The case before us is that of Herod. When 
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Pilate knew that Jesus Christ belonged to Herod’s 
jriedeg he was right glad of it, an immense 
urden of responsibility was taken off his shoulders. 
Pilate sent Jesus to Herod, who happened to be at 
Jerusalem at that time. Never was weary man more 
lad of unexpected rest than Pilate was when he 
fan that this illustrious but mysterious Prisoner 
belonged to some other man’s jurisdiction. When 
Herod saw Jesus he was exceeding glad; it was in 
very deed the thing he had been waiting for day 
aiter day. Kings and rulers cannot rush into the 
streets to see all the irregular and eccentric char- 
acters which perplex the mind of the general popu- 
lace; so they must have shows by command, and 
opportunities created by sovereign fiat or by personal 
charge. When Herod heard that Jesus Christ was 
actually in the house, he was not only glad, he was 
exceeding glad; for he was desirous to see Him of a 
long time, because he had heard many things of Him ; 
he hoped to have seen some miracle done by Him. 
A miracle all to oneself, a miracle at home, a domestic 
festival, an opportunity of seeing the Conjurer close 
at hand, and watching the cunning manipulation, 
tracing the action of every finger and marking well 
the expression of the eyes. This was Herod’s oppor- 
tunity. We all have that opportunity according to 
our varying conception of the term. When Herod 
saw Jesus he was exceeding glad. It is awful to 
think that a man may be interested in religion, and 
xe may be izreligious. ‘There is an irreligious re- 
igion; there is an interest in piety which is impious. 
II. Jesus does not accept the glittering oppor- 
tunity, He declines it; He walks on higher levels, 
He breathes a purer air, But surely Herod was a 
man worth placating? No. A man?—an insect, a 
worm. In relation to the eternal God there is no 
man worth placating in the common vulgar sense of 
that term. The only man with whom Jesus Christ 
will speak is the man of a broken heart; a broken 
and a contrite spirit He will not despise. He who 
thinks he can do Christ a favour, in the sense of con- 
ferring a patronage, has not begun to understand 
even the outline of the infinite character of the Son 
of God. 

Til. We get from Christ just what we bring to 
Him. If we bring a humble heart to Christ we re- 
ceive a blessing ; if we come behind Him and touch 
Him with the fingers of faith, then the wound is 
stanched and our youth is renewed. If we come 
saying, Lord, I am blind and poor and ignorant, 
what wouldst Thou have me do? teach me Thy will, 
O God, and give me grace and strength to obey it 
all; then Jesus Christ will hold the sun standing 
still, and the moon shall not depart from Ajalon till 
the great largess of His heart be poured out upon 
such suppliant penitence and sincerity. The proud 
He sendeth empty away. He has no message to 
pride. ‘The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost; this Man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them. He that is whole needeth not a 
physician, but he that is sick. Jesus Christ cured 


the sick, but He never cured a painted wound. The 
Son of man came to the sick, the afflicted, the sore 
of heart, but the proud, the respectable, the self- 
sufficing He sendeth empty away, and after them a 
wind of contempt.—JoszrH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. u. p. 61. 

Rererences.—XXIII. 9.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 286. XXIII. 11.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2051. W. H. Evans, Short Sermons 
for the Seasons, p. 67. J. Watson, The Inspiration of our 
Faith, p. 108. XXIII. 13-26.—A. Maclaren, Ezpositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 296. 


‘ And they cried out all at once, saying, Away with this Man, 
and release unto us Barabbas.’—LuKE xxul. 18. 
A passionate mob, with its unearthly admixture of 
laughter with fury, of vacancy with deadly concentra- 
tion, is as terrible as some uncouth antediluvian, or 
the unfamiliar monsters of the sea, or one of the 
giant plants that make men shudder with mysteri- 
ous fear—Joun Monr.ey, Miscellanies, vol. 1 p. 22, 


Tuov shalt honour the right man, and not honour 
the wrong, under penalties of an alarming nature. 
Honour Barabbas, the Robber, thou shalt sell old 
clothes through the cities of the world; shalt ac- 
cumulate sordid moneys, with a curse on every coin 
of them, and be spit upon for eighteen centuries.— 
CARLYLE. 


Rererences.—XXIII. 20, 21.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol, 
iii. p. 70. XXIII. 20-25.—C. Stanford, The Evening of our 
Lord’s Ministry, p. 289. XXIII. 21.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons 
for Family Reading, p. 157. 


THE PREVAILING VOICB 
‘And their voices prevailed.’—LUKE XxXIIL 33. 
Every man is, like Pilate, consciously or unconsci- 


ously shaping life and quality and destiny by obedi- 
ence to some voice or other, and the far-reachin 
test to which each honest soul must apply. himself 
is as to which voice really prevails in his life. To 
which does he give most diligent heed, and of which 
is he most afraid when the call to resistance is upon 
him? 

I. For there are clamant voices all round about us, 
keyed to many notes and loud in their call. Passion, 
pride, imagination, ambition are all appealed to in 
turn with varying degrees of strength, and it is a 
fact of experience that the voice to which obedience 
is given grows stronger, while simultaneously the 
remonstrating voice of conscience grows weaker and 
feebler. 

There is the voice of sin, too, that voice which 
speaks in solitariness, and appeals for that which 
conscience as instantly condemns. Its call is to a 
reckless disregard of consequence, and its influence is 
like that of some sensuous music which hypnotises the 
senses and makes the hearer an unresisting victim. 
Like the tiger which has tasted blood and is never 
again satisfied without it, so sin is relentless in its 
demands. It constantly cries out concerning Christ, 
‘Let Him be crucified,’ and the man who yields 
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and allows its voice to prevail over his judgment, his 
conscience, and his heart, is lost indeed. 

Il. In contest with all these voices seeking the 
attention and obedience of our hearts there ever 
sounds the voice of God, speaking in gentle insist- 
ence by Jesus Christ, ‘Come ’—‘ Follow’—‘ Abide’. 
His voice comes in differing ways and by various 
media, but is seldom unrecognised by the heart or 
unattested by the conscience. It sounds in sorrow’s 
muffled peal as in the clash of joy-bells, and rings 
out in the darkness and in the sunlight alike. The 
fact that it has so often been unheeded, and that other 
voices have prevailed over it, never serves to change 
its entreaty or weaken its emphasis. And blessed is 
the man of whom it may be said with truth that 
‘His voice prevailed’. For this is indeed the record 
of eternal life, when one can say with the conviction 
borne of an indubitable experience, ‘I heard the 
voice,—I came to Jesus. —J. Sruarrt Hox.pen, The 
Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 11. 

Rererence.—XXIII, 24.—W. H. Simcox, The Cessation 
of Prophecy, p. 287. 

‘And they laid hold upon one Simon of Cyrene, and laid on 
him the cross, to bear it after Jesus.’—Luxe xxi. 26. 
Canon Carus tells how this verse proved a finger of 
light once to Simeon of Cambridge. ‘At an early 
period of his ministry, and when he was suffering 
severe opposition, he was in much doubt whether it 
was his duty to remain in Cambridge. .. . He opened 
his little Greek Testament, as he thought and in- 
tended, in the Epistles, and, finding the book upside 
down, he discovered he was in the Gospels, and his 
finger on Luke xxi. 26, “They laid hold on one 
Simon (Simeon), and on him they laid the cross,” etc. 
“Then,” said Mr. Simeon, “lay it on me, Lord, and I 
will bear it for Thy sake to the end of my life; and 
henceforth I bound persecution as a wreath of glory 
round my brow.”’ The incident is used also by Mr. 

Shorthouse in the second chapter of Sir Percival. 

Rererences.—X XIII. 26.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon- 
Sketches, p. 145. H. R. Mackintosh, Life on God’s Plan, p. 
242. 


THE WOMEN OF JERUSALEM 
‘And there followed Him a great company of people, and of 
women, which also bewailed and lamented Him.’—Luxz 
XXIII. 27. 
Tue evangelist feels that these women are typical of 
universal womanhood, and that the act and words of 
Jesus reveal His mind. And so we find three things 
impressed upon us as we ponder the story. First, the 
moral and spiritual appeal Jesus makes to woman- 
hood ; second, His compassion for womanhood ; and 
third, His message to womanhood. Let us take these 
in order. 

I. The Moral and Spiritual Appeal Jesus makes 
to Womanhood.—It is a commonplace we should 
never be weary in repeating and rejoicing over, that 
between Jesus and women there was an instant and 
electivesympathy. Thrice only did any word of strong 
chiding fall from His lips upon a woman’s ears. He 
hushed Mary’s too eager prompting at the marriage 
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feast ; He reproached Martha for her needless worry 
for His comfort ; and He rebuked the woman who was 
guilty of indelicate word and offensive cant when she 
cried, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the 
paps which Thou hast sucked’. But for the women 
who crowd the Gospel story He has, as a rule, no 
words but words of peace, and no deed but deeds 
of grace. The Gospel of Luke—the Gospel of the 
human and donuestic affections—is more apt and eager 
to mark this innate sympathy than any other. 

As long as Jesus walks among the golden candle- 
sticks, as long as He sits down among His worshipping 
people and makes the place of His feet glorious, as 
long as He is to be seen, in the visions of the sanctuary, 
walking in His ineffable holiness and speaking with 
His voice of pity as He passes to His cross, so long 
will women respond to His moral and spiritual appeal, 
and, wiser than the learned, proclaim Him Lord. 

II. His Compassion for Womanhood.—Jesus did 
not disdain these women’s tears. They were a solace _ 
in His loneliness and sorrow. But He could not suffer 
them to misinterpret His mind to the dull-minded mob. 
He was going to His cross in the high elation of His 
sinlessness, of His unfaltering faith, of His consecra- 
tion, and of His spiritual desire for men. It is a need- 
less sorrow to overmuch lament the wounds by which 
the hero wins his triumph, or to mark the way of 
victorious sacrifice by tears. ‘Weep not for Me,’ He 
calls, as He hushes the outburst of wailing. 

‘Behold the days are coming,’ said Jesus to these 
daughters of Jerusalem. It may be they could as 
little understand His prophecy as could any of the 
blind Sadducees who chafed at this interruption in the 
progress to the cross. But He spoke through them 
to all generations, and proclaimed His Divine com- 
passion for womanhood in all days that are to come. 
When a complex civilisation has gathered men and 
women into its overgrown cities, and compelled its 
toilers to work in close and dusty factories, at un- 
wholesome trades, and among poisonous materials, has 
housed them in long lines of mean streets, and set 
them to eke out existence on a scanty wage, it is the 
women and children who faint and die under the 
travail. Who can walk the streets, who can listen to 
the sad histories of family life, who can witness the 
stern and losing battle with adverse circumstances, 
with its haunting fear of miserable poverty ; who has 
ever had revealed to him vexed and disappointed 
hearts of loving women, who must both work and 
weep, and not catch the sob in the words of Jesus as 
He saw these sights down all the centuries, and cries, 
‘Weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves, and for 

our children ’. : 

Ill. His Message to Womanhood.—Jesus had 
more than this sad prophecy of compassion for these 
daughters of Jerusalem. He had a message to give 
to their terrified and trembling hearts. With His 
unfailing grace He sets it in a familiar proverb, dear 
as all proverbs are to simple, untutored minds, and so 
easily remembered, that in the days to come it echoed 
in their ears: ‘For if they do these things in a green 
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tree, what shall be done in the dry?’ It is the last 
message of Jesus, for with these words He ceased His 
public ministry, and it isa message to womanhood. 

The message here is an appeal for prayerfulness, 
for loyalty to righteousness, for a large-minded and 
patient charity. Nothing could save Jerusalem now, 
but if its women will abide in prayer, if they will be 
loyal to truth and to purity, if they will busy their 
hands in the holy service of the sick and the poor, 
they and theirs shall be remembered when the anger 
of the Lord is kindled against Jerusalem. 

That is the ruling note of Christ’s message to wo- 
manhood, It is not her part to determine the policy 
of the State, or to sit in the councils of the Church, 
or to take service in the field, or to join the ranks of 
the captains of industry. Some few may fill high 
posts in public life, but they must ever remain few. 
But it is the woman’s part to do something higher, 
holier, more potent still. It is given to her to see the 
vision of the green tree and the dry, and by her 
devoutness and faith, her unflinching allegiance to 
holiness, and her loving service in home and hospital, 
and school and street, to redeem the cities from their 
sin, and turn the thoughts of men to God.—W. M. 
Crow, The Day of the Cross, p. 171. 


THE REVEALING CROSS 


LUKE XXIII, 27-31. 


I. Tue cross is not to excite mere compassion for 
Him. 

II. Let the cross of Christ prophesy judgment. 
(1) As a human act dragging after it retribution. 
(2) As a Divine procedure exhibiting God’s displeasure 
against sin. Learn at the cross the goodness and 
severity of God. 

III. Let the cross reveal sin. (1) As revealing 
judgment, so making the evil more conspicuous. (2) 
As an act which is the measure of what sin may arrive 
at. (8) As an act the guilt of which belongs to us 
all. 

IV. Let the cross preach repentance.—A. Mac- 
LAREN, 

Rererence.—XXIII. 27-31.—Spurgeon, 
xxii. No. 1820. 

‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep for your- 
selves, and for your children.’—Luxe xxu1. 28. 
Ruski, in the second of his Lectwres on Art (secs. 
56-58), takes this as the text of a vehement warning 
against the morbid instinct, fostered by some phases 
of art, which leads people to lament Christ’s past 
sufferings instead of preventing the present woes of 

men. 

‘Try to conceive,’ he cries, ‘the quantity of time 
and of excited and thrilling emotion, which have 
been wasted by the tender and delicate women 
of Christendom during these last six hundred years, 
in thus picturing to themselves, under the influence 
of such imagery, the bodily pain, long since passed, 
of One Person. . . . And then try to estimate what 
might have been the better result, for the righteous- 
ness and felicity of mankind, if these same women 


Sermons, vol, 


had been taught the deep meaning of the last words 
that were ever spoken by their Master to those who 
had ministered to Him of their substance: “ Daughters 
of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep for your. 
selves, and for your children”, If they had been but 
taught to measure with their pitiful thoughts, the 
tortures of battlefields—the slowly consuming plagues 
of death in the starving children, and wasted age, of 
the innumerable desolate those battles left ;—mnay, in 
our own life of peace, the agony of unnurtured, un- 
taught, unhelped creatures, awaking at the grave’s 
edge to know how they should have lived; and the 
worse pain of those whose existence, not the ceasing 
of it, is death.’ Such, he adds, is one fatal effect of 
the ministry of medizval art to religion, promoting, 
as it does, the tendency to serve with the bee of our 
hearts and minds, some dear or sad fantasy which we 
have made for ourselves, while we disobey the present 
call of the Master, who is not dead, and who is not 
now fainting under His cross, but requires us to take 
up ours, 

Rererences.—XXIIIJ, 28.—J. Martineau, Endeavours after 
the Christian Life, p. 25. XXIII. 28-31.—C. Bosanquet, 
The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 253. Ezpositor (5th Series), 
vol. vy. p. 27. XXIII. 30.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 
214. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 87. XXIII. 31.—D, 
Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 370. XXIII. 31.—A. T. 
Robertson, Epochs in the Life of Jesus, p. 145. XXIII. 32.— 
Exposttor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 163, XXIII. 33, 34.—Bishop 
Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxvii. p. 209. XXIII. 33. 
—F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 209. 
C. D. Bell, Hills that Bring Peace, p. 313. R. J. Wardell, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 817. XXIII. 33-46.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 301. 


FATHER, FORGIVE THEM; FOR THEY KNOW 
NOT WHAT THEY DO 


LUKE XXIII. 34. 


Let us consider our Divine Master. He carried His 
Cross unselfishly for others, and thinking of others; 
but this word is more than unselfish ; it is a word of 
activelove. ‘Father, forgivethem.’ This is certainly 
a first lesson, and we should learn a lesson of love. 
It is the first, and it is indeed the last; it runs 
through all. 

When the thorns pierced His brow, when the nails 
pierced His hands and His feet, when the 
pierced His side—these were but so many openings 
through which the one fountain of His Love might 
flow. 

I. ‘Father, forgive them.’ Have you any grudge 
against anybody? If so to-day forgive. Do you 
think that you have been over-reached in business, 
and feel altogether that you have had a hard life of 
it, that people have not treated you well? Think 
to-day: have you been treated as badly as your 
Lord? It should be enough for the servant to be as 
His Master, but look up at Him to-day, look at His 
life, and see the end, and meditate on His words of 
unselfish, loving forgiveness. 


II. To this prayer of unselfish pardoning love He 
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added a most powerful but awfully suggestive reason 
—‘ for they know not what they da ' 

What words are these! What a true confession 
of our ignorance of the injury of sin! They tell us, 
nay, He tells us by them, that we do not know what 
harm we are doing when we sin. He tells us this, 
pe} the full view of sin from the Tree.of the Cross. 

When the Jews nailed Jesus to the cross they were 
crucifying the Lord of Glory ; when we sin we grieve 
the Spirit—we persecute Jesus, we deal with His 
members, we sin against God: this is what the 
Crucifixion brings out. 

Just as when you have been throwing with a stick 
at apples, and the stick is caught and hangs in the 
branches, and you cannot get it down, it must remain 
asa witness against you of your sin. So when we 
sin on earth we do not see the limit of our sins— 
they pass beyond our reach, they go higher than we 
meant, we cannot get them back—they make, as it 
were, a mark in heaven too high for us to rub out. 

But to-day, children, Jesus Christ has climbed the 
tree for us: He knows the mystery of sin; He can 
reach to heaven from the cross; He can and will 
throw down all the witnesses of our early faults ; 
He can and will rub out the writing against us, 
though it were written too high for us to reach — 
Bisoor Epwarp Kinc, Meditations on the Last 
Seven Words, 


FATHER, FORGIVE THEM 


‘Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do.’— 
LUKE XXIII. 34. 

‘Farner. In that word, uttered with the entire 

surrender of a perfect correspondence of understand- 

ing, affection, will, between the mind of Jesus and the 

heart of Him from whom He came forth and to whom 


He goes, lies the secret of the peace of Calvary. It 


is the first thought of the Redeemer when He is lifted 
upon the cross ; it is the last thought with which He 
bows His head. Within its large embrace are gathered 
all the activities of the Crucified—the intercession for 
sinners, the absolution of the penitent, the ministry 
to the faithful, the spiritual combat, the bodily pains, 
the finished work. That dear Name thus twice re- 
peated is the great bracket which holds together the 
series of the seven words. When the eye rests upon 
the Almighty Father sitting upon the circle of the 
earth, upholding the whole sum of existence within 
the everlasting arms, complete beyond all incomplete- 
ness, perfect above all imperfection, then for us love 
is the abiding background of the universe, and ours 
is God’s peace. ‘For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor princedoms, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other created thing, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God.’ ‘Who shall separate ?’ 
It was the consciousness of a union which no power 
could break, of a bond which no force could sever, 
that breathed in the first word that fell from the lips 
of thé Divine Sufferer. 


I. Father, forgive.—The prayer implies forgiveness 
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on the part of Him who prayed. He works, He dies, 
He forgives. rer it needs a clearer faith than the 
vague perception of a possible brotherhood of men to 


justify this uttermost surrender! Great sacrifices of 


time, of opportunity, of life, may be made in the pro- 
motion of a high ideal. But the love which forgives 
the malice that has brought ruin upon the highest 
ideal, and shattered the noblest work the world has 
ever seen, witnesses to the presence of a peace of mind 
which knows that failure only seems to be defeat. 
Cease to believe in the final triumph of goodness, 


justice, and truth, and you have ceased to love. 


Cease to hope in the possibility of repentance in the 
lives of men, and you leave no place for the spirit 
that forgives. But Christ can say, ‘ Father, forgive ’. 
There is the unbroken fellowship with God, which is 
the one true end of human life. 

When a man feels that he cannot forgive, his peace 
is gone; but it is not the malice of his enemies that 
has robbed him, it is the loss of the vision of the 
Divine Fatherhood. 

Il. Father, forgive them.—The intercession of 
God’s Priest was offered for His enemies—not those 
only, or chiefly, who drove in the nails, but all. 
‘When we were enemies, we were reconciled.’ ‘That 
cross has no meaning as a universal atonement, if the 
words of St. Paul are not true. ‘We were enemies.’ 
Our position in the Church implies this fact ; each 
sacrament whereof we are partakers is the witness to 
it. We have been ‘brought nigh by the blood of 
Christ’. The cross is first the intercession of the Son 
of man on behalf of all. ‘Father, forgive them.’— 
J. G. Snurson, Christus Crucifiaus, p. 269. 


THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS 
‘Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do.’— 
LUKE XXIII. 34. 

L Iv ever God’s cause seemed lost in this world, it 
was at the moment when the cross of Jesus was up- 
lifted ; and yet that is the very moment when the 
Eternal Son lifts up His voice in prayer to God— 

prayer trustful, prayer persevering, prayer selfless. 

(1) A trustful prayer; though God seemed to be 
so far distant, yet Jesus names the dear Name of 
Father— Father, forgive them ’. 

(2) A prayer persevering, for we might have 
thought that at such a moment as that the very 
power of prayer was lost in agonising pain, with no 
sort of privacy but the hard bed of the cross, with 
the noise of blasphemies and insults in His ears. 
How ashamed we ought to be of the excuses that we 
make for ourselves when we do not feel inclined to 
pray! We say that we have not privacy enough. 
But Jesus, in spite of every difficulty, perseveres m 
prayer. it 

(3) And then it is prayer selfless ; it is a prayer for 
His enemies. 

IL By this wondrous prayer, uttered at such a 
moment, Jesus is the helper of them that doubt 
You find it hard to believe in the Providence, in the 
overruling care of God. You see the failure of good 
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eauses, you think of the unassuaged wrongs and 
miseries of the poor and suffering, and you think 
that God has forsaken the world. But Jesus would 
have us in the first instance not confuse imagination 
with knowledge. We know from the Holy Gospel 
that God does care for every one of His creatures, 
but we cannot imagine the way in which His Pro- 
vidence acts over so vast asurface. Just as in science 
we know many things which we cannot imagine, 
chemical transformations which we cannot picture to 
ourselves, so it is with the doctrine of the Providence 
of God, which, though we cannot imagine, we know, 
we believe. 

And then, we must remember not to attempt 
a generalisation of God’s children. This world in 
which we live is not wholly given over to the powers 
of the enemy. Everywhere God has His own 
children. We must never give way to that faithless 
thought that God has forsaken the world or that He 
has left Himself without witness. 

And then, again, we should always remember that 
much of the apparent forgetfulness of God which 
distresses, much of the sin and neglect that vexes our 
souls, is, after all, due to ignorance. ‘They know not 
what they do.’ We can put ourselves by the side of 
Jesus Christ, and thank and bless His gracious Name 
- that He has brought us relief in one of the most pain- 
ful and fundamental doubts that can shake the soul. 


Rererences.—XXIII. 34.—W. Robertson Nicoll, The 
Seven Words from the Cross, p. 3. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. 
No. 897, and vol. xxxviii. No. 2263. W. Butterworth, A 
Book of Lay Sermons, p. 59. A. G. Mortimer, The Chief 
Virtues of Man, p. 15. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, 
p- 247. F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 571. 
Bishop Alexander, Verbum Crucis, p. 31. R. W. Hiley, A 
Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 187. G. W. Brameld, Practical 
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LUKE XXIII. 36. 


‘I rprore you, F. W. Robertson writes to a friend, 
‘do not try morphine, ever; no, not once... . Re- 
member what Maria Theresa said when she began to 
dose in dying, “I want to meet my God awake ” ; re- 
member that He refused the medicated opiate on the 
cross. Meet misery awake.’ . 


RererENces.—XX III. 39-43.—J. Iverach, Christian World 
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CHRIST REMEMBERING PENITENTS 
LUKE XXIII. 42. 


Or all our Lord’s seven last words, none is fuller of 
comfort than that which He spake to the penitent 
thief. And certainly the faith of this thief was 
greater than any other faith of which we read, either 
in the Bible or in the history of the Church, to this 
time. The faith which enabled the martyrs to 
triumph over agony, to yield themselves to wild 
beasts,.to stand without shrinking in the flames, to 
be filled with joy on the rack, to be stoned, sawn 
asunder, destitute, afflicted, tormented, that faith—I 
may say it boldly, cannot be compared to the wonder- 
ful power of the grace of God then shown in the 
dying thief. 

He speaks of a kingdom, and a kingdom into 
which the seeming malefactor at His side was about 
to enter, and in which He Himself hoped to be re- 
membered, was there ever—so it must have seemed 
to the Jews—such madness? ‘Lord, remember me 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.’ When Thou 
comest. Why, there is not one of us who, to an 
earthly eye, has not a better hope of a kingdom 
than our Lord then had. When Thou comest? 
Surely to have said, Jf Thou comest, Jf Thou be the 
Son of God, would have been astonishing faith. But 
now, to make no doubt, to take the thing for granted, 
to have no kind of reasoning about it, but to make 
a prayer upon it, this truly is the greatest miracle of 
grace that ever was, and probably that ever will be. 

David says, ‘Thy Word is tried to the uttermost, 
and Thy servant loveth it’, Now our Lord’s Word 
had been, ‘Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no 
wise cast out’. This prayer of the thief was indeed a 
trial of its truth to the uttermost. He came to our 
Lord, and he was not cast out. 

I. He prays to be remembered. That were much, 
Many who promise in misery forget their promise in 
happiness. ‘Think of me,’ says Joseph in prison to 
the butler, ‘when it shall be well with thee; and 
make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me 
out of this house’ And what follows? ‘Yet did 
not the chief butler remember Joseph but forgat 
him.’ But our Lord, of whem this chief butler was 
but atype (for He trod the wine-press alone, He 
giveth that wine that truly maketh glad the heart of 
man, His own precious blood), our Lord promises far 
more than this. ‘Remember me,’ is the prayer of the 
thief; ‘thou shalt be with Me in Paradise,’ is the 
answer of the Saviour. He that has pronounced a 
blessing on them who shall take in the stranger, 
took in this stranger into no worse a house than His 
own. 

II. And then as to the time. All that was asked 
was, ‘When Thou comest into Thy Kingdom’: 
whenever that might be: years to come, perhaps 
hundreds of years to come; and Christ answers him 
—‘ To-day’. 
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III. ‘Thou shalt be with Me in Paradise’ It is 
the first faint view of ‘the land that is very far off’. 
It is like a distant sight of a lovely country. We 
are not, there yet ; we hardly know whether we may 
ever hope to be there at all; but we know that there 
is such a land. I was once in a ship voyaging to an 
island not far from the west of Africa. We had been 
out many days, we had been exceedingly tossed with 
a tempest ; and at the beginning of a stormy even- 
ing, in one gleam of sunshine, the man at the mast- 
head made out the land. Night came down and 
shut it out from us; but we knew it was there, and 
rejoiced in the hope of reaching it. 

So as to the thief. Our Lord goes forth as a 
champion to meet the prince of the powers of this 
world. He had not conquered him then, but yet He 
speaks certainly of victory. If the thief is to be with 


him in Paradise, He must needs be there Himself ; if 


there Himself, He must have overcome Satan; for 
He could not reign till He had conquered. 

O happy malefactor, that thus, at the last hour, 
was heard, and like a most blessed thief, stole the 
kingdom of heaven!—J. M. Neate, Sermons in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. x p. 206. 


THE PENITENT MALEFACTOR 


*Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.’ 
—LUKE XXIII, 42. 

Tae one absorbing thought in the mind of this 

man who is moved by the Holy Ghost, is to show us 

a soul passing from darkness into marvellous light, 

from death unto life, from the power of Satan unto 


I. ‘Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound,’ There is a way to heaven from the very 
gate of hell. ‘There is no soul so sunken in sin and 
given over by the shallow heart of man but one 
pee of the mercy of God may restore him. 

isten to the way in which Browning puts this 
truth, as he tells the story of a man of whom the 
best despaired, a man whom fox-like cunning and 
wolf-like ferocity had possessed :— 

For the main criminal I have no hope 

Except in such a suddenness of Fate. 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea, or world at all; 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 

Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 

Through her whole length of mountains visible ; 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost dis-shrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 

—(The Ring and the Book, Pope, III. 147.) 

That sets this great experience for us. This male- 
factor saw one instant, and was saved. He hung 
upon the cross, at first in torpor, for the wine 
mingled with myrrh had done its stupefying work. 
But as his awful agony asserted itself, he fixed his 
eyes upon his fellow-sufferer. He marked His grace. 
He saw a sight he never saw before. There, in 
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loneliness, hung One on whose face was imprinted 
the ineffaceable beauty of holiness. There He hung, 
and heard the taunts and derision of priest and ruler 
and passer-by, yet He reviled not again. And as he 
looks, lo! like a soft, sweet music that rises and 
hushes every coarse and clamouring sound, His voice 
is heard in prayer: ‘ Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do’. The great, long bound 
heart of this man stirred within him. Like the Arctic 
world, after the dreary winter, when the summer sun 
has come, a new life began to leap within him. You 
can trace in his words the very birth of his soul. 

II. Now this story is teeming with spiritual truth 
bearing directly on the rise and progress of religion 
in the soul. Let me ask you to think first of the 
suddenness of a spiritual change. This malefactor 
was led to his cross at some hour before noon. He 
walked to Golgotha with cursing in his heart, in the 
defiance of despair, looking out to the darkness of 
death, He hung upon the cross with the second 
death—that awful shadow beyond death itself—cast- 
ing its chill upon him, yet in an instant the great 
spiritual change passed upon him, and in three hours 
after he is living in the light of God, with penitent 
confession, lowly ascription of honour, imploring 
prayers upon his lips, and the grace of God, like a 
well of cleansing water, springing up in his heart. 

Mark, in the second place, the swiftness of spirit- 
ual growth, This malefactor, as we have seen, was 
a noble theologian, the only discerning Christian 
thinker of his day, a man who knew with more than 
Peter's knowledge, and saw with more than John’s 
vision. But we can make an even greater claim 
for him. He was justified by faith alone He 
was snatched as a brand from the burning, and yet 
it can be made clear that in those few hours he 
hung beside Jesus, he grew into the ripest saint, the 
man on earth meetest for heaven. For what makes 
amanasaint? A tender conscience, a deep rever- 
ence for God, a devout submission to His will, a heart 
lifted above the power of the world, scorning its gifts 
and advantages, a complete dependence on God, a 
vivid sense of the world unseen, a humble trust in 
Christ, relinquishing all personal merit, a whole-hearted 
zeal for His honour, and an absorbing craving for His 
fellowship. These things make a saint wherever they 
are found, and all these grew to strength and beauty 
in the soul of this malefactor in that short afternoon, 
while his life-blood ebbed away. 

But the truth which engrosses all our hearts, as 
we read this amazing story, is that there 4s hope for 
the worst of sinners. Here is the most unlikely 
man, under the most unlikely circumstances, saved 
by the grace of God in Christ. After a youth of way- 
wardness, and a manhood of crime, he is seized and 
held when on the very edge of his doom.—W. M. 
Crow, The Day of the Cross, p. 227. 


Rererences.—X XIII. 42,—J. Edwards, Preacher’s Maga- 
zine, vol. x. p. 128. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for 
a Year, vol. ii. p. 213. A. Maclaren, Huxpositions af Holy 
Scripture—St. Luke, p. 306. 
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A SAVED SOUL AND A LOST LIFE 
Aa ee core 
say un 
Today shalt than bari Me in Parada Lea sae] 
42, 43- 
Tuts story brings to us atwofold message, I see in it 
the beckoning of encouragement; I see in it 
also the uplifted finger of warning. His soul was saved 
but his hfe was lost; Christ seeks to save both our 
soul and our life. Let us look at these two points in 
turn for a moment. 

I. The encouragement. Exactly what this penitent 
robber knew of Christ we do not know: at most it 
could be but little. And yet, though he knew not 
even what he said, and though his prayer dropped 
from lips already white with death, Christ heard and 
saved him; ‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me in Para- 
dise’. To all God offers to forgive the sin of the past 
and to give strength for the future; and He offers to 
do it now. Christ never spurns a true cry for pardon. 
What I fear is not lest a day should come when Christ 
will be deaf, but a day when you will be dumb; not 
that He will say ‘No’ to your prayer, but that you 
will not care to pray. Now, now, though it be the 
eleventh hour, though the candle of life have burnt 
to the socket, though you have nothing to offer God 
but the fragments that remain from a misspent life, 
yet even now if you will He will receive you, and 
whatsoever of good His love can bring to sinful men, 
He will give to you. 

II. We turn from the encouragement to the warn- 
ing. ‘One was saved upon the cross,’ says an old 
divine, ‘that none might despair; and only one that 
none might presume.’ The robber’s soul was saved, 
but Ais ‘ifs was lost. But God seeks to save not 
only our soul but our life—our days, our years, our 
strength for service. I want to tell you why you 
should come to Christ now. (1) It will save you from 
vain and bitter regrets in after life. (2) further, 
I want you to come to Christ now because, coming to 
Him, you will be saved for earnest service. I have 
no greater quarrel with sin than this, that it unfits 
men for this high service. In some churchyard in 
Germany two tombstones stand side by side ; on the 
one it is written Vergeben, ‘Forgiven,’ on the other 
Vergebens, ‘In vain’. If I had to write an epitaph 
for some, I think I would write both Vergeben and 
Vergebens. 

God asks your life while the bloom is on it ; will you 
wait to give it Him till it is a poor, withered, shrivelled 
thing ?—G. Jacxson, First Things First, p. 237. 

Rarunsxcus.—XXIII. 42, 43.—C. Kingsley, The Good News 
of God, p. 291. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 190 and 205. 
Bishop Alexander, Verbum Orucis, p. 39. A. Bradley, Ser- 
mons Chiefly on Character, p. 114. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxv. No. 2078. W. M. Clow, The Day of the Cross, p. 311. 


TO-DAY SHALT THOU BE WITH ME IN 
PARADISE 
LUKE XXIII. 43. 
Tuk more one studies our Lord’s life, the more one is 
able to see that He did all things well, and the more, 


also, one finds out that, in ‘ag ine and quietness, 
He was doing all things in due order and in due time. 
So we may venture perhaps to trace even in the midst 
of this most terrible battle on the battle-field of the 
cross, a calmness and an order and a gentle taking up 
of events. 

We saw in the first word our Lord spoke of those 
who were still His enemies, those who were persecut- 
ing Him and crucifying Him: He prayed for them, 
Now, in the second word, He comes as it were a little 
nearer to Himself, and He addresses His words to one 
who had been a great enemy, but who now had turned. 
It is the word, you know, to the penitent thief— 
‘This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise’. It is 
addressed to one not now His enemy, but to one who 
had been His enemy. And it is a word of comfort, 
of assurance, and of love. 

I. This man, whose penitence was, like St. Peter’s, 
complete, threw his heart at the feet of our Lord, 
and challenged His Omniscient Love to unravel and 
explain the circumstances which were so dead against 
him, St. Peter said, ‘Lord, Thou knowest all things ; 
Thou knowest that I love Thee’. Circumstances and 
appearances are against me, the penitent thief must 
have felt; but he was brave and trustful, and ex- 
claimed : ‘ Lord, remember me ; remember all my life; 
do not forget a bit of it ; for if any other should take 
it up and bring it forward, if it is brought before the 
judgment-seat by any hand but Thine, I am lost. 
Remember every act, word, thought, remember it all; 
“Remember me when Thou comest into Thy king- 
dom ”.’ 

He would have all known, and all remembered ; 
because he had no doubt at all of the measurement of 
the Cross of Christ—the length, and breadth, and 
height, and depth, was the measure of His infinite 
love, which went beyond the robber’s life. He 
wished it to be remembered, and he was not afraid of 
it. ‘I have no fear to tell you what I was, being 
what I am,’ is one of the brave utterances of an Eng- 
lish poet. And this penitent thief could take it up: 
‘I have no fear to remember what I was, being what 
I am—a penitent believer inJesus. That is all in all 
to me. I care not for the rest,’ and you know the 
answer—so quick the love flows—‘ Verily I say unto 
you, To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise’. 

II. I cannot leave the word ‘Remember’ with- 
out giving one more thought of hope. Whata proof 
it is that the soul after death still lives. Our Lord 
must have been a mere mocker if He did not mean 
that the penitent thief though dead would live. And 
surely it means more than that when He said, ‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise’. He meant not 
that his soul should be with Him in sleep; when He 
said, ‘'To-day shalt thou be with Me,’ He expressed 
the conscious presence of two awakened personalities, 
‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise’ was de- 
ceitful language unless it meant that the soul of the 
penitent thief should be conscious of the presence of 
Jesus. 


Yes, this word ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me im 
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Paradise’ gives us a firm, strong hope that those who 
have gone before in the faith of Christ are happy in 
His presence. Oh, let none despair then. Here was 
a robber up to the end of his life; he threw himself 
without any reservation on the heart of Jesus; He 
accepted him at once, and pledged His word that 
that day they should be together in Paradise—Bisuop 
Epwarp Kine, Meditations on the Seven Last Words. 


THE PENITENT THIEF 


* Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.’—LuKE xxtll. 43. 

Brtow the cross the soldiers are dicing and shouting 
and quarrelling. The priests jeer and scoff. The 
women stand afar off and watch. 'The crowd are scan- 
ning with curious eyes the sufferers upon the crosses, 
and above what strange things are happening! What 
words are passing between one and the other? What 
is it which God looks down upon with so much plea- 
sure, which the angels rejoice to see ? 

I. A Soul Come Back.—It is a soul come home, 
come back. I would ask you to see for a moment 
that here we havea wonderful illustration of how God 
seeks and wins. ‘This man was not penitent ; he was 
a robber, going about in those bands which haunted 
the mountains of Judea, just as years and years ago 
. there were bands of robbers infesting the forests in this 
country. Often young men, who were wild and got 
themselves into trouble, would join these bands of 
robbers for the sake of adventure. It may be that 
this man was one like that, and God had been seeking 
him, seeking him all his life, through his home life, 
through the prayers of his mother, through all the 
many ways in which God pleads for the soul, and yet 
he had remained hardened, he had still been un- 
touched. What shall win him back, what shall bring 
him back to his God? Then he was to suffer death 
as a criminal ; he was to be hanged upon a cross as a 
felon. Was it too late, then? Was there no chance 
that this man might yet be touched? There was only 
one way—that God should place His own Son on the 
cross next to him. So God sent His Son to the cross 
for that robber. It was the last appeal that could be 
made, and it was the last appeal which won. Is it not 
something like that in our own lives? God isseeking 
each one of us ; He has sought us all our lives. God 
makes a last appeal to us. He brings His own Blessed 
Son to die on the cross next to us that we may 
witness His suffering ; and we humbly pray, ‘Lord, 
remember me!’ and the blessing comes back swift and 
sure, ‘'To-day, to-day shalt thou be with Me in Para- 
dise ’. 

II. The Cross as the Divider of Men.—Again, 
there is another thought which is suggested, How the 
cross divides men! Is it not strange that the only 
man who believed in the Lord Jesus Christ at that 
moment in the world, the only one who really be- 
lieved in Christ, was the dying robber upon the cross ! 
All the others had gone. The Disciples had fled. A 
few women in their tenderness and love stood at a 
distance from the cross. They had lost all hope; 


only the robber could say, ‘I believe’. There was the 
cross a dividing power amongst men. ‘These twe 
men, the two malefactors, crucified one on one side 
and the other on the other, had witnessed the same 
suffering, had had the same appeal made to each of 
them. ‘They had heard the same prayer; and yet 
what was the effect? The one was made penitent and 
the other was hardened. And the same spectacle is 
going on all through the ages. 

Il. The Appeal to the Individual.—Let us remem- 
ber that the greatest obstacle to our coming to God 
is not sin in its outward form, but sin and self-right- 
eousness. ‘Lord, remember me!’ How thecry rings 
out! ‘TI am suffering and deserve it.’ Was there 
ever a greater confession of sin than that? ‘Lord, 
remember me!’ Was not thata great, stirring appeal 
of faith? And the answer was as sure and certain, 
‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise’. 


THE PENITENT THIEF 

‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.'—Luxr xxi, 43. 
I. We have here a wondrous revelation of the unseen 
world, 

IL. We have here the utterance of kingly conscious 
ness of power: 

III. We have also a royal and loving answer to 
penitence and faith.—A. Macraren. 

Rererences.—XXIII, 48. — W. Robertson Nicoll, The 
Seven Words from the Cross, p. 21. A. G. Mortimer, The Chief 
Virtues of Man, p. 31. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, 
p. 258. EF. Harper, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 30. G. 
Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 113. T. F. Crosse, 
Sermons, p. 88. J.J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd Series), p. 
35. G. S. Barrett, The Seven Words from the Cross, p. 23. 
S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the People, p. 22. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days in the Christian Year, 
p. 369. F. E. Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian 
Life, vol. i. p. 160. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 254; 
ibid. vol. x. p. 447 ; tbid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 222. -A. G. 
Mortimer, In the Light of the Cross, p. 20. XXIII. 44.—Hzx- 
positor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 216. XXIII. 44-46.—Bishop 
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INTO THY HANDS 


‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.’— 
LUKE Xxlll, 46. 


Tue first word from the cross breathed the calm of 
an unbroken communion between the Father and the 
Son, which made the sufferings of the wounded body 
of Jesus an act of intercession for the transgressors. 
And the last expresses the sweet surrender of the loyal 
spirit into the hands of its faithful guardian. The 
peace of a perfect love and the peace of a finished 
work blend in the peace of a perfect trust, as the life 
‘which drew from out the boundless deep turns again 
home’. 

The first thought that springs out of this last word 
is a very obvious one. Jesus came forth from God 
and goeth to God. That is the explanation of His 
whole career; it is the interpretation alike of His 
loving ministry and of His perfect life. 

The last words of Jesus convey ‘no sadness of fare- 
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well’. In the old Greek tragedy Aias, the warrior 
king, passes out in the night of self-destruction, with 
a pathetic lament for ‘the light of golden day,’ and 
the ‘sacred land that was my home’: ‘To you that 
fed my life I bid farewell’. 

What a contrast is this hopeless misery to the quiet 
confidence of the Son of man. When the sun is going 
down toward the west, beyond the roofs and towers 
of Jerusalem, and the evening shadows creep gently 
up over the braes of Olivet, the dying Saviour greets 
the dawn of the endless day and commits Himself to 
the guardianship of His eternal home: ‘Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit’. 

Two facts account for the striking contrast: (1) 
the revelation of Fatherhood, (2) the unique character 
of Christ’s surrender of life. 

I. If the ultimate fact of all existence be neither 
force nor fate but fatherhood, then there can be no 
death except separation from the living will that loves. 
Dr. Newman has a sermon, the title of which is The 
Thought of God the Stay of the Soul. That surely 
is the truth. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,’ is a philosophy that brings no satisfaction. 
From the bodily life men turn to the society of their 
fellows; the intercourse of friendship, the affections 
of the family, the love of home. But these too pass 
away, for ‘man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live’, But tocall Him Father who exists 
behind all change, is to find rest. 

II. The unique character of Jesus’ death. 

When we speak of a man’s exit from the world, 
we say ‘he died’ or ‘he breathed his last’. If it be 
@ person of more than ordinary piety whose death we 
record, we say ‘he entered into rest,’ or ‘he fell asleep’. 
None of these expressions are used by the evangelists 
to describe the death of Jesus. St. Matthew says, 
‘He let go His spirit,’ St. John, ‘He bowed His head 
and yielded up His spirit’. And it is clear that much 
more is implied in the words of commendation which 
Christ borrows from the thirty-first Psalm than they 
originally meant or have been employed by others to 
mean. Some men have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
necessity of dying. Others have chosen the manner, 
method, or time of death. But the death of the Son 
of man, as the Gospel writers present it to us, is as 
willing, as self-determined, as free as the acceptance 
or refusal of any of the ordinary duties of life. It is 
the obedience of a glad mind to a Divine call. ‘I lay 
it down of Myself” ‘No man taketh it from Me’ In 
committing His spirit as a deposit to the hands of His 
Father, Christ exercises the free right of disposition 
which is His. His confidence is the peace of an un- 
flinching loyalty. His own implicit faithfulness is the 
measure of His implicit trust in the utter faithfulness 
of God.—J. G. Simpson, Christus Crucifiaus, p. 295. 

‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.’—Luxe 

XXIII. 46, 
Once more ere the end the Son’s heart turned to the 
Father. He had commenced with the appeal to the 
Father; He closed His life with His Father in His 
mind. None of us can read the story of His life in 


the Gospels without realising how often that word 
‘Father’ was on His lips. It was that word ‘Father’ 
which summed up the whole purpose of His life, 

I. The Removal of Sin.—And it suggests, first of all, 
that here is the result of the removal of sin. Through 
the darkness He was bearing the curse of sin as He 
had borne it at no other time. Then, having made 
atonement, having borne the curse, having taken it 
away, having made a living new way by which men 
might approach and come back to God, it is not ‘My 
God,’ but it is ‘Father’, So itis withus. You and 
I will never know the depths of love there is in the 
word ‘Father’ as applied to God until we know what 
it is to partake in the atonement which Christ has 
made; you and I will never know the depths of love 
which the Father can lavish upon His children until 
we know something of our Lord’s blessed redemption 
and atonement. 

II. The Purpose of Life.—And yet, again, that 
word ‘Father’ seems to sum up the whole purpose 
of our Blessed Lord’s life. You remember how con- 
stantly He was saying ‘I go to My Father’. Now the 
time has come when he is going to His Father. If you 
and I could have that same thought in our minds, do 
you not think that as we look upon our lives it would 
unravel many of the mysteries? We are faced withso 
many problems, but our Lord saw no mystery in them, 
He saw no mystery in suffering and pain as He shared 
it. Itwas quiteplain. Why? Because of this great 
fact of Fatherhood, because He could appeal to God 
as His father; therefore He understood it. If you 
and I could understand in our daily lives the mean- 
ing of these words, ‘I go to My Father,’ what a help 
it would be tous! If our faith were only large enough, 
these words would be a help to us, would supply us 
with a purpose in our lives if we understood them. 
The small vexations of our daily life are but part of 
the discipline of the child on the journey. We know 
that the end of all things is the Father. That is the 
summary of life, that is its final climax. So these 
words come to us as supplying a rich purpose in our 
lives, 

Ill. The Source of Comfort.—Not only that, but 
they also come to us in words of comfort. 'The death 
of Jesus has been called a magnificent and royal pro- 
cession, and yet how He shuddered and shrank from 
it! You and I need not think that we are faithless 
because we have a fear of death. Most of us have 
that, and, believe me, the more we realise what life 
is, the more we realise what life can be, the more we 
realise that our bodies are the temples of the living 
God, the more, perhaps, will that fear of death come 
to us. Yet, when that time comes, when all is done, 
if we have lived with the conscious, presence of God, 
we can look back and say, ‘It is finished’, And 
Christ, because He has been before us, will give us 
strength to have the same prayer upon our lips, 
‘Father, Thou with Whom I have lived my life, Thou 
with Whom I have had such joy, Thou Who hast 
been my Father here on earth, I commend my spirit 
into Thy hands’. 
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JESUS, THE HELPER OF THE DYING 
‘Father into Thy hands I commend My spirit,’—Luxe 
XXIII. 46, 

Jesus, the Helper of the dying. Let us try to re- 
member those who are dying, who are appointed 
to death, who are nigh unto death. Let us pray our 
Blessed Saviour that He will speak the word of com- 
fort, of light, of assurance, to those who are drawing 
nigh to the dark shadow of death. For there is a 
question which we ask with trembling~ breath, the 
question which now and then arises and seems to shake 
our souls—Is there hope indeath? Do those we have 
lost still live? The last words of Jesus give us the 
answer, an answer which we cannot mistake. Yes; 


the soul lives. ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My ah 
I think our Saviour helps us very simply by dwell- 


ing on two fundamental truths of religion which we 
are very oui in the strain and stress of life to forget 
or overlook. 

I. First of all there is the true Fatherhood of God. 
If God seems other to us than a Father, if He seems 
a hard taskmaster or tyrant, if He seems to us a re- 
lentless force that carries us we know not where, we 
have yet to learn the chief lesson which Jesus came to 
teach ; and if that great truth is to sustain us at death, 
as it has sustained so many, we must learn to grasp it 
and make it our own now. If you once begin honestly 
and whole-heartedly to believe in the Fatherhood of 
God, you are on the way to become one of those who 
adore the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and 
who find their freedom and their joy and their blessed- 
ness in the ancient faith of the sons of God from the 
beginning. Hold fast, then, to the Fatherhood of God. 
There you shall find a secret that shall transfigure life. 

II. And the other great truth that Jesus would 
have us remember to hold fast throughout life is the 
reality of spiritual things. You have only got to look 
within you, and there you find the presence of your 
Lord Jesus Christ. If you have only got a longing to 
serve God better, that longing is His gift, whereas if 
you know that you have the spirit of your Father 
within you, you need no other evidence that He is at 
work in the world, and that God Himself is your God, 
your Father, your ‘ Guide, even unto death’, Every 
Christian man and woman lives in two worlds. There 
is this world that surrounds us and hems us in so closely 
that it seems, as it were, ‘to shut out the sight and 
the thought of God. And yet there is another world. 
The Christian is in London, just as of old he was in 
Galilee, in Philippi, in Rome, in Ephesus; but he is 
also in Christ. ‘There is his true Home. 

And here is our comfort, our last word of comfort, 
as we think of the dead. We and they are alike in 
Christ—one in Christ as our Home, as the atmosphere 
in which we walk and move, and they also are in 
Christ. 

So we think of the Blessed Saviour dying and going 
to make a home for us. He died for all, that they 
that live should no longer live unto themselves, but 
unto Him that died, and rose again. 
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INTO THE HANDS OF GOD 


Luxe xxi. 46, 


I. We here listen to the voice of a Son. 

II. The voice of perfect trust and perfect obedience. 
We do not sufficiently think of Christ’s life as a life of 
faith. His life was a true human life and His death 
a true human death; hence He is our pattern aud ex- 
ample here as well as our sacrifice. We, too, may share 
in His clear consciousness of falling into God’s hands. 

III. Here speaks the Lord of Life and Death. 
The words must be taken in their fullest sense as ex- 
pressive of His voluntary act.—A. MacrarEn. 

‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit..—Luxe 

XXIII. 46. 

Tus verse was often upon Luther’s lips as he lay 
dying. ‘I shall yield up my spirit,’ he said, as the 
last agony seized him. ‘Then he cried aloud to God, 
‘Take my poor soul into Thy hands,’ and almost his 
last effort was to repeat quickly in Latin three times 
the words, Father, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit, for Thow hast redeemed me, O Lord God 
of truth. 

Rererences.—X XIII. 46.—A. G. Mortimer, In the Light of 
the Cross, p. 57. Len. G. Broughton, The Prayers of Jesus, p. 
191. Bishop Alexander, Verbum Crucis, p. 101. A. G. 
Mortimer, The Chief Virtues of Man, p. 101. G. Body, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 225. G. 8. Barrett, The Seven 
Words from the Cross, p. 111. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxix. No. 2811, and vol. xlv. No. 2644. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 223; tbdd. vol. vii. p. 270; tbid. (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 74; tbid. vol. iv. p. 376. XXIII. 48.— 
F. E. Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Lrfe, vol. i. 
p. 151. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 860. XXIII. 50.— 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 167. XXIII. 50, 51.—T. F. 
Crosse, Sermons, p. 1. XXIII. 54.—J. M. Whiton, Summer 
Sermons, p. 8. XXIII. 55.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy 
Week, p. 215. XXIII. 55, 56.—Ibid. p. 205. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 
‘And rested the Sabbath day according to the command- 
ment,’—LUKE XXIII. 56. 

In such simple and beautiful words does the evan- 
gelist record the action of the devout women. He 
tells you how these faithful followers of Christ had 
come—after that awful Friday evening when His body 
was taken from the Cross of Shame—to perform their 
last tribute, as they thought, to His sacred memory. 
And even in this loving act of anointing His sacred 
body with precious spices, they were heedful to keep 
holy the Sabbath Day, and were careful to get this, 
their work of devotion, done so that they might spend 
the day in rest and devotion. 

The Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath; but this cannot be considéred to read 
that man can do anything he likes on the Sabbath, 
otherwise you might say, ‘Speech was made for man, 
and therefore a man can say what he likes, good or 
bad ; he is at liberty to praise or to blaspheme’. He 
has the power, truly, and hehas the power to rever- 
ence or to profane the Sabbath, but he is responsi ble 
for the way he uses that power, and he will one day 
have to render up an account of his deeds, 
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I. A Few Facts about the Sabbath.—It is part 
of a God-given moral. law for all time that cannot be 
set aside without grave danger to the individual and 
the community. Remember, too, that it was given 
for a certain purpose, and if it is spent in accordance 
with the will of God, it will most certainly bring the 
blessing of God in its train. Even as the old teach- 
ing has it, ‘A Sabbath well spent brings a week of 
content’. It should be a sign-post in the journey of 
life that tells us something of our start and destina- 
tion. It is our duty and our privilege to keep holy 
the Sabbath Day as did the faithful women and the 
Holy Apostles of the Lord. It should be a haven of 
rest from the storm and stress of our week of toil and 
care. The great William Wilberforce once said: ‘Oh, 
what a blessing is Sunday, interposed between the 
world of business. There is nothing about which I 
can advise you to be more strictly conscientious than 
keeping the Sabbath Day holy. I can truly declare 
that to me the Sabbath has been invaluable” There 
were few men who had to pass through more stress 
and worry than William Wilberforce. When he set 
himself the task of freeing the slaves he had all the 
world against him. 

il. The Sabbath is Meant to be a Day of Rest.— 
We all know that man’s nature is threefold—body, 
mind, and spirit. When God gave us the Sabbath, 
he gave it to be a rest for each part of our nature. 

(a) Rest for the body. There is a cessation of all 
toil and labour. Thank God for that! How beauti- 
ful it is to go into the country on a summer evening 
where, on all hands, you see the evidence of blessed, 
peaceful rest! Lord Macaulay says: ‘ We are not 
poorer but richer because, through many ages, we 
have rested one day in seven. That day is not lost 
while industry is suspended, while the plough lies 
idle in the furrow. A process is going on quite as 
important as is performed on more busy days.’ Man 
returns to his labours on the Monday with a clearer 
intellect and livelier spirits. 

(6) Rest for the mind. Some people will say, 
“When I have been busy all the week, I like to go 
out on Sunday and play cricket or golf. It does me 
so much more good than going to church.’ I quite 
agree that there is more physical exercise, and bodily 
exercise certainly profiteth for a little time, but ‘ God- 
liness is profitable unto all things, having the promise 
of the life that now is and of that which is to come’. 
If you mean to tell me, honestly and sincerely, that 
Sunday exercise benefits not only your body, but 
your mind and spirit, then go and take it, but how 
about those other people whose rest and worship is 
destroyed by your selfish pleasure? How about the 
example you are setting to weaker brethren? When 
do you worship God in prayer? When do you study 
His Word? When do you work in His service? 
Think ! 

(c) Rest for the soul. How many aching voids 
there are in the lives of all of us! That is why 
Jesus said so divinely, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest’. 
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And He says, ‘ Where two or three are gathered to. 
gether in My name, there am I in their midst’. 
Do you go to God’s house to seek rest? ‘Seek and 
ye shall find.” I would like to close with a little 
anecdote. A gentleman was inspecting a house in 
Newcastle with a view to occupying it as a residence. 
The landlord took him to the principal window and 
expatiated on the beautiful prospect. ‘ You can see 
Durham Cathedral from this window on Sunday,’ he 
said. ‘Why on Sunday above any other day?’ The 
reply was conclusive: ‘Because on that day there is 
no smoke from those tall chimneys’. Blessed is the 
Sabbath to us, when the earth’s smoke of care and 
turmoil no longer beclouds our view. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 1.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 348. XXIV. 1, 2.—A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Oc- 
casions, p.43. XXIV. 1-12.—A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. Luke, p. 318. 


THE EASTER MESSAGE 


‘ They found the stone rolled away from the sepulchre.’— 
LUKE XXIV. 2 (with Mark XVI. 3, 4). 


Very remarkable that none of the Evangelists at- 
tempt to describe the Resurrection itself. 'They tell 
us all the details on either side of the stupendous 
fact—but it they leave all untold. Just where you 
might have expected mythical books to have gone off 
into rhapsodical accounts they'are utterly silent. He 
rose in the early dawn of that morning, but when or 
how is all untold. Certainly if they are legend 
writers they are the strangest legend writers the 
world ever saw. Such a subject would have been too 
tempting for anybody who was not an honest historian. 

The accumulated details of that early morning are 
very striking and helpful. They are exactly what 
we might expect of eye-witnesses. Even their ap- 
parent discrepancies are proofs of their truthfulness. 
These circumstantial details not only ring honest but 
they are of immense service in taking that wonderful 
fact out of the region of mist into which we are too 
apt to fling it, and in bringing it home to our appre- 
hensions as a thing that once verily happened on this 
earth. There are mainly three in reference to the 
story of the grave—that the stone was rolled away, 
that angels were visible and audible within its shut 
darkness, and that the grave-clothes were folded up and 
the napkin laid aside in a place by itself. 'These three 
seem to us of widely differerit importance. The dis- 
ciples who saw them did not seem to think so, The 
tell about the folded grave-clothes with as much full- 
ness of detail as about the white-robed forms that 
sat within the tomb. ‘They tell about these angel 
visitants in exactly the same level tone of simple 
narration as they do about the napkin and the 
swathing clothes. And perhaps this is not a con- 
fusion of the relative importance of the natural and 
supernatural but a very clear discernment of the 
true importance of each. Let us see whether that 
which the disciples beheld on that Easter morning 
before they saw the risen Lord may not do for us 
what it did for them. We take them in the order im 
which they stand :— 
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Vv. 5, 6. 


I. The Significance of the Sealed Stone Rolled 
Away.—Hownatural the story isof the women prepar- 
ing their spices and resolving to come and anoint Him 
without ever thinking of the difficulty till they came 
near to the grave. How natural the startling ques- 
tion that occurs to them all as they come nearer the 
place and begin to realise in more detail what they 
were to do, ‘Who shall roll us away the stone?’ And 
how one feels with them the thrill of surprise with 
which as they looked from afar through the very 
early morning as it began to dawn they could see 
that the great stone was rolled away. They knew 
that there had been a guard set. They knew that 
the authoritative seal of the officials had been placed 
on the stone. They could not suppose that it had 
been broken without the connivance of those who had 
made it as sure as they could. They never thought 
of His having burst the bands of death. And so the 
first thing that occurs to them is that the rulers 
have persecuted even after they have killed the body 
and have taken it to bury it as malefactors should 
have been buried. 

Afterwards they learned to think more truly of 
the meaning of that stone rolled away. It was the 
first witness of His Resurrection. It was a symbol for 
us all of what the grave is now to us since Christ has 
risen. 

The women’s words a type of the cry of all 
mankind. 

The longing for some one to roll away the stone. 

The sense of vmpotence. 

The idea of death as an eternal condition. 

It seems the end as far as sense can see. 

It seems to separate for ever us and them. 

No more offices of love. 

We may stand with our spices and our tearful 
faces and our heavy hearts, but there is the great 
stone, and they that are within cannot hear us. 

Il. The World has no Answer to the Question.— 
Apart from the Gospel no clear confidence in Im- 
mortality and no notion at all of Resurrection. 
They may hope that on the other side the grave 
opens into a brighter place, but they have no idea 
of a backward passage of that which once has been 
laid there. Like some door that swings only one 
way and can be opened from only one side; like 
Ginevra in her chest. Looking to His grave, we see 
it rolled away. 

lil. Christ has Rolled it Away for Us All,—Not 
by telling it only, but by doing it. Not only as 
being example, but as being power.—A. Mactaren. 

Rerrrences.—XXIV. 2.—Ezxpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
$22. XXIV. 3-5.—Jbid. p. 247. XXIV. 5.—H.R. Gamble, 
The Ten Virgins, p. 129. 


CHRIST, A QUICKENING SPIRIT 


(For Easter Sunday) 


‘Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, 
but is risen.’—Lukg xxiv. 5, 6. 


© stxssep day of the Resurrection, which of old time 
was called the Queen of Festivals, and raised among 
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Christians an anxious, nay contentious diligence duly 
to honour it! Blessed day, once only passed in 
sorrow, when the Lord actually rose, and the disciples 
believed not ; but ever since a day of joy to the faith 
and love of the Church! In ancient times Christians 
all over the world began it with a morning salutation. 
Each man said to his neighbour, ‘Christ is risen’ ; 
and his neighbour answered him, ‘Christ is risen in- 
deed, and hath appeared unto Simon’. Even to 
Simon, the coward disciple who denied Him thrice, 
Christ is risen; even to us, who long ago vowed to 
obey Him, and have yet so often denied Him before 
men, so often taken part with sin, and followed the 
world, when Christ called us another way.—J. H. 
NEWMAN. 

Rererences.—XXIV, 5, 6.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(9th Series), p. 74. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1106. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Luke, p. 823. 
XXIV. 6, 35.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 147. XXIV. 
8.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 220. XXIV. 11.— 
H. Alford, Haster-tide Sermons, p.1. XXIV. 12.—Ezpositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 520. XXIV. 12-385.—Jbed. vol. vi. p. 97. 


‘And, behold, two of them went that same day to a village 
called Emmaus.’—Luke xxiv. 13 f. 


My friend, Sir William Russell, was distantly related 
to a very accomplished man, who, though he never 
believed the Gospel, admired the Scriptures as the 
sublimest compositions in the world, and read them 
often. I have been intimate myself with a man of 
fine taste who has confessed to me that, though he 
could not subscribe to the truth of Christianity itself, 
yet he never could read St. Luke’s account of our 
Saviour’s appearance to the two disciples going to Em- 
manus without being wonderfully affected by it; and 
he thought that if the stamp of divinity was anywhere 
to be found in Scripture, it was strongly marked and 
visibly impressed upon that passage.—Cowrrr. 

Rererences.—XXI1V. 13-22.—Expositor (7th Series), vol. 
v. p- 145. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
Luke, p. 335. XXIV. 13-25.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. 
iv. pp. 108, 114. XXIV. 13-36.—W. Alexander, Primary 
Convictions, p. 95. 

OUR COMPANION 


‘Jesus Himself drew near, and went with them.’—Luxr 
XXIV. 15. 


Tuat is a very old metaphor which likens life to a 
journey. Old as it is, we all feel how true it is— 
the constant change, the continuous effort, the new 
faces, and scenes, and the end. 

I. The Companion of our journey is Christ Himself. 
We believe in a Living Christ and in a Divine Christ, 
and consequently we believe that His real presence 
is granted to every soul that seeks it. 

II. Christ is often unrecognised. How little we 
see Him in our daily providences! How much joy 
and strength we lose for want of the open eye! 

III. Note the sympathy of the Companion. 

IV. Note the apparent purpose of His departure. 
‘He made as though He would have gone farther.’ 
The disciples constrained Him to remain. We keep 
Him by our desire, and need never be alone if we de 
not send Him away. 
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V. Note the Companionship in repose. (1) Christ 
accepts our poor offerings. (2) His presence at the 
humble meal and lowly home is a type of the blessed 
fact that His presence is possible for us in hours of 
repose as in hours of labour. (3) Where He comes 
as guest He becomes host.—A. MacrarEn. 
Rerergnces.—XXIV. 15.—A. Maclaren, After the Resurrec- 
tion, p. 28. XXIV. 15, 16.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons 


tn Outline, p. 236. 
HOLDEN EYES 
‘Their eyes were holden.’—Luxz xxv. 16. 


WE may profitably consider what it is to have our 
eyes holden, what a blessing it is, what a source of 
strength it is not to see things, not to know things, 
not to hear things, not to have any senses at all. 
There is a blessing on the negative side of the hedge ; 
there is much profitableness in the impenetrable 
gloom. Not to see may be a privilege ; not to know 
may be a science. 

I. How true it is that our eyes are holden so that 
we may not see the perils of life by which we are 
constantl giomndett ! We walk in danger; the 
air is full of arrows and sharp darts and poisoned 
elements. Some things we could not enjoy if there 
were not an element of poison in them, The honey 
would soon be no honey, the man of science tells us, 
if there was not inserted by the sting of the bee just 
one little drop of poison. There is honey that has 
no keeping in it because it has no poison in it; so 
the man of science tells us. On the whole, it is 
better for us not to be analytical chemists ; it ministers 
much to the comfort of the house not to know the 
chemical constituents of what we are eating and 
drinking. There are few things more troublesome 
than to be on intimate terms with an analytical 
chemist who lives next door to you. The air is full 
of danger; every step you take isa step along the 
edge of your grave. All the darkness has uncounted 
imps in it; the east wind brings them from no man 
knows where in countless millions. We do not know 
how near our death we were this morning ; by a hair’s 
breadth we escaped a so-called accident that would 
have dashed us into eternity. Our eyes were holden. 
It is well we did not know. 

II. Our eyes are holden that we may not see our 
own spiritual surroundings. It is a mercy that we 
cannot see God. Yet we rave about it as if He had 
inflicted an injury upon us because He will not show 
His face. We thus reject our greatest blessing. It 
is a mercy for us also that we cannot see our spiritual 
enemy the devil. If we could see him who could 
live? There is a ministry of evil in the universe. 
The Bible does not conceal that fact; the Bible 
reveals it and magnifies it and puts us on our guard 
against it; but mercifully our eyes are holden that 
we should not see the evil power that would devour 
our very soul, 

III. A great mercy it is also that we cannot see 
death—grim, gruesome, horrible death. Yet he is 
always looking at us; he seems to be saying in that 
interrogatory look, Whom shall I strike next? 


IV. And a great blessing it is that we do not see 
the future. We cannot see to-morrow. Whether 
you mean the future by day or month or year, we 
cannot see it; it is veiled from us, or our eyes are 
holden that they may not see it; and herein is a 
gracious, tender mercy. 

If we could have foreseen some days we could not 
have lived! I know I may die to-night, I feel I may 
live a year or years. God says to me, Poor child of 
mortality, it is infinitely better that thou shouldst 
not know anything about it; go on steadily, loyally, 
hopefully, with thy work, and when it is time for thee 
to leave the plough, though it be left in mid-furrow, 
and another man shall complete that furrow, I will 
come for thee. Till I come, occupy !—JoszrH PaRKER, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 33. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. 
No. 1180. G. C. Lorimer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii. 
p. 83. 


THE SADNESS OF THE DISCIPLES 
‘What manner of communications are these that ye have one 
to another, as ye walk, and are sad ?’—Luxkr xxiv. 17. 
May we not learn from this incident of the walk to 
Emmaus that to-day there are not a few of the 
disciples of Christ who are downcast and sad? To 
them the risen Lord appears in His Church, in His 

Scriptures, or in His Sacraments. 

I. The Sadness of Mental Perplexity.—It is our 
risen Lord Who offers the true solution of all mental 
perplexities. He can speak with authority. 

Il. The Sadness of Conscience.—It is our risen 
Lord Who reveals Himself to those who are weighed 
down by sin as pardoning it and blotting it out. 
What is it that gives His death this power? It is 
His Resurrection from the dead. 

III. The Sadness of Soul.—This so often arises 
from the want of an object in life to be grasped by 
the affections, to be aimed at by the will. To such 
our risen Lord appears, to teach them that there is 
something worth living for—the known will of the 
Eternal God. 

Rererences.—XXIV, 17.—S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 10. F. Ferguson, Peace with God, 
p. 107. XXIV. 18.—Ezapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 230. 
XXIV. 19.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 361. 

‘ We trusted that it had been He which should have redeemed 

Israel.’—LUKE xxiv. 21. 

Unprr whatever form this hope encounters us, from 
the wild excesses of the Fifth-Monarchy Men and 
Munster Anabaptists, to the simple expectation of the 
Dorsetshire peasant, who in Monmouth’s rebellion 
talked about ‘King Jesus,’ there is always something 
affecting in its expression; and the more so, because 
the foreseen sadness of its disappointment is one 
which connects itself with the natural experience of 
Christian life—Dora GrreEnwEL. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 21.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. y. 
p- 185 ; tid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 426. XXIV. 22.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. iv. p. 8353. XXIV. 25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxiii. No, 1980. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 125; 
thid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 232. XXIV. 25, 26.—Lymaa 
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Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 269. XXIV. 
25-27.—Eaxpositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 280. 


/'THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 
‘Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter 
into His glory ?’—Luxe xxiv. 26. 
Wry were the sufferings of Christ necessary? There 
seem to me to be at least four reasons. 

I. We have the reason to which Christ Himself 
pointed in the passage before us. His sufferings were 
necessary that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. It 
was trusting to their own interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures that the two disciples had turned away from a 
crucified Jesus. They had thought that they pointed 
only to a glorious and triumphant King, but now 
Jesus, ‘ beginning at Moses and all the prophets. . . 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself’. The whole Old ‘Testament, 
Jesus would show, was Messianic; and the whole 
Old Testament exhibited to those who read it aright, 
a suffering, as well as a triumphant Messiah—a 
Messiah passing through suffering and death to glory 
and life. 

II. But we must look deeper than the letter of 
Scripture if we would understand aright the cause 
of the sufferings of Christ. We must look at the 
purpose, the work He came to accomplish. What 
was that work? Not, as the Jews fondly imagined, 
to make of them a great nation, and raise them to 
the chief place among the nations of the world; but 
to save the Jews, and with them to save the world. 
If men had remained in the state in which God had 
first created them, if there had been no Fall, the work 
of Jesus would have been easy. But instead He 
came, to whom? ‘To men sinful and disobedient, 
who had passed under the power of evil, and were 
subject to death. The cross shows us what God 
thinks of sin. 

III. The Christ ought to have suffered these things 
that He might be ‘a merciful and faithful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God. . . . For in that 
He Himself hath suffered being tempted, He is able 
to succour them that are tempted’ (Heb. m 17, 18). 
The Christ by His sufferings made Himself one with 
the whole human race, able to enter into every 
sorrow, and to strengthen in every temptation or 
trial. In the presence of great want or great sorrow, 
I say nothing now of great sin, we must often have 
felt how vain and presumptuous our attempts at 

mpathy were. But one thing we could do. We 
could point to One, Himself the Son of man as well 
as the Son of God, who, while He lived upon our 
earth was homeless, friendless, forsaken, ‘a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief’. 

IV. Once more the Christ ought to have suffered 
these things ‘leaving as an example, that we should 
follow His steps’. It must ever be in suffering, in fear 
and trembling, that sinful men ‘ work out’ the salva- 
tion which God is working in them, therefore ‘it 
became Him for whom are all things, and by whom 
are all things, in bringing more sons unto glory, to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through 
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sufferings’ (Heb. m. 10). As the good Duke said 
when they would have crowned him King of Jeru- 
salem: ‘No, by no means. I will not wear a crown 
of gold where Jesus was crowned with thorns ’.—G, 
Miuuican, Hden and Gethsemane, p. 187. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 25-27.—Eaxpositor (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 53. XXIV. 26.—W. B. Selbie, The Servant of God, 
p. 185. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 313; sid. (5th 
Series), vol. iv. pp. 72, 389; tbid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 451. 
XXIV. 26, 27.—Ibid. vol. xii. p. 237. XXIV. 26-28.—Ibid. 
vol. ix. p. 121. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE WORD OF GOD 
‘Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Him- 
self.’—LUuKE xxIV. 27. 
A mopErN novelist has described the presence of a 
Greek Testament in the room of a man tempted to 
his undoing. How often does the mere presence of 
the Divine Word make itself felt till the Book be- 
comes no more a Thing but a Person! A glance at 
it, and though time and custom and sin have checked 
the old feelings, they are at once unsealed. ‘The 
volume is not dumb. It speaks, appeals, warns, 
solicits, in the voice that floated along our dreams 
in childhood. It takes on an aspect sometimes 
terrible, as when it gleams like the flashing of a 
shield, sometimes tender as if it carried in it all the 
loving remonstrance of the past. The tendency to 
pass into personality characterises things that greatly 
command us. Wordsworth tells us that on his first 
visit to Switzerland, as he was hurried down the 
southern slope of the Alps, the woods, ‘decaying 
never to be decayed,’ the drizzling crags, the cataracts, 
and the clouds appeared to him no longer material 
things, but characters in an Apocalypse. It was by 
the force of this feeling that Wordsworth seemed 
able ultimately to transfigure and unsubstantialise 
the whole mass of earth. The blood of Abel and 
the blood of Jesus cried in the ears of God. 

I. The New Testament is not a mere book, not a mere 
thing. It is the Word of God, and to the Word of 
God there are attributed in Scripture the most tre- 
mendous energies of personality. Let us take them 
as they are given in the Book of Revelation. ‘And 
I saw heaven opened, and beheld a white horse ; and 
He that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, 
and in righteousness He doth judge and make war.’ 

The Word of God is called Faithful and True, 
and in righteousness He doth judge and make war. 
Is it not so with the New Testament? Wherever 
you place it, in whatever company, it is always judg- 
ing and making war. We may neglect its warning 
and be deaf to its appeal, but it will not leave us 
alone. In righteousness it doth judge and make war, 
and it will go on judging and warning till we yield 
it the obedience it demands. How wonderful and 
thrilling must that moment have been when the 
angels of the Seven Churches each opened his.epistle ! 
Each knew that the epistle contained a judgment 
from which there was no appeal. Each had confronted 
the various criticisms of the Church and the world. 
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Each had probably judged himself very leniently. 
We all of us find our comfort in the conflicts of 
criticism, and are encouraged by those that take side 
with us to think we are right. ‘The judgment came 
that was unerring and complete. What a moment 
it must have been when the thunderbolt burst upon 
Sardis! ‘These things saith He that hath the seven 
spirits of God and the seven stars ; I know thy works, 
that thou hast a name, that thou livest, and art 
dead.’ The Church that had lived in the atmosphere 
flattery suddenly knew that it had sunk out of 
ife ! 

II. And he was clothed with a vesture dipped 
in blood. Always this is the clothing of the New 
Testament, no matter how it may be bound. It is 
clothed in a vesture dipped with blood, and if it were 
not, it would not be worth the lifting by hands that 
have been cut and wearied in their conflict with a 
world like this. Whatever is true about the New 
Testament, it is true that if you take from it the 
message of atonement, of the garden where Love 
once lay bleeding, of the cross on which the Eternal 
was crucified, nothing is left. The cross is not only 
its heart and groundwork, but it meets you, however 
carelessly you look at it, even with the first sight. It 
is with it as with the Word Himself, there is no 
Christ recognisable but the Christ Who has been 
crucified for us. 

III. The Word of God goes forth to His triumph, 
conquering and to conquer. It makes war in right- 
eousness and for victories, and its sword will at last 
smite the nations that would not be won. The 
triumph of God’s Word is sure. Whatever appear- 
ances may be from time to time, its ‘liquid texture 
can receive no mortal wound’. 'The Church has often 
erred in not putting the Divine in the text and the 
human in the margin. What is human is perishable, 
but in the text all is Divine and all must endure. 
The war is a long war, and it will have its vicissitudes ; 
but at the worst the gates of hell, through which 
pour the legions of our spiritual foes, shall not pre- 
vail against it. We may have missed much of the 
meaning of the Divine, but there has been nothing 
to justify alarm as for the imperilled sovereignty of 
the Book. The new theory of the solar system did 
not dethrone the sun, did not rescatter the stars over 
the abyss of heaven. So to the end generation after 
generation will ponder over His Book, generation 
after generation will watch by His cross. So it 
must be. He must reign till He has put all enemies 
under His feet, and His thoughts must reign till all 
rebellious thoughts are subdued and disappear. There 
have been times, and the times may come again, 
when only His hidden ones will feed upon His truth ; 
but in the coldest, darkest hour the buried fire will 
rise up out of the soil in the midst of a frozen world 
that thought itself done with the conquering Word 
of God.—W. Rosertson Nicoii, Sunday Evening, 
p. 323. 

ReFeRence.—XXIV. 27.—Hzpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p- 285. 


HE WOULD HAVE GONE FURTHER 
‘And He made as though He would have gone further.’— 
LUKE XXIV, 28. 

Tur life of the believer in this world is a walk with 
Christ in the twilight, and so it is no wonder that 
the story of the journey to Emmaus still fascinates 


us. 

L In the light of this story, let us ask the meaning 
of the words: He made as though He would have 
gone further. Some interpreters say that He was 
testing them. He was set upon discovering whether 
the new light had come into their souls, whether 
they were content to let the unknown Teacher pass 
on and see no more of Him. A modern preacher 
who has written with some beauty and insight on 
this story, says that Christ would not embarrass 
them, would not force an invitation. He never goes 
anywhere unasked. He recognises the sanctity of 
the humblest home. He would delicately relieve 
them of any obligation to offer their hospitality. 
He was indeed ‘the first true gentleman that ever 
breathed’. Is there not something that jars in such 
readings of Him Who was the Truth indeed? Is it 
not better to take the words as they stand and give 
them the obvious meaning? He made as though 
He would have gone further just because He would 
have gone further. We have before us a shrine of 
innermost mystery when we seek to understand the 
whole history of the great Forty Days. Whither 
did He go, when we fail to trace Him? Did He 
speed home to the bosom of God? He did not need 
now to pass the nights in prayer on stormy hills and 
headlands. His oblation had been rendered. His 
warfare was accomplished. Did He go, as some have 
fancied, preaching the glad tidings to the Church of 
the Old Covenant, to set their hearts on fire with 
the wonder of fulfilled prophecy? Did He, as some 
of the Fathers dreamed, work unrecorded miracles 
among the sick of Judea and even in far countries? 
We do not know. What we know is that He went 
further, that His heart was drawn beyond these two 
whose cravings He had answered, and that even while 
He sat with them in the shadows, He was constrained 
and would have gone further. 

II. May we not take these words as summing up 
the whole story of His life? He would have gone 
further. Great as were His words, mighty as were 
His deeds, the sense of restraint, of limitation, is ever 
present in the Gospel story. He could not do many 
mighty works because of their unbelief. ‘There was 
something that seemed to hem in even His omnipo- 
tence. When He wept at the grave of Lazarus, it 
was as if the whole flood of earthly sorrows poured 
over His mind at once, as if He felt how little He had 
done to relieve them—of how little He was to do 
even in calling Lazarus back. He would have gone 
further, and dried all tears, and righted all wrongs, 
and made an end of all sins and of all pains. And 
yet may we not reverently say that of Him it was 
true, even as it was of His servants, that as His day 
so was His strength? ‘The strength was equal te 
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the day, but no more, It seemed as if the Holy 
Spirit had to come before the full meaning of His 
redeeming grace could be told. He wo d have 
gone further, doubtless, and spoken words far greater, 
more meaningful, even than the deepest words of His 
Spirit through the Apostles, but something hindered. 
And we know the Rgoent which He passed on the 
results of His own work. The hosannahs of the 
shouting multitude told Him that He had failed. 
His vision was unfulfilled. He had striven to make 
manifest the spiritual kingdom, and even the Apostles 
beside Him did not understand. They planned how 
they might sit, one on His right hand and the other 
on His left. He knew that the crowd that cried 
Hosannah would cry Crucify Him, that His own 
mouth would speak the sentences of mortal weakness, 
that all would forsake Him and flee. He would 
have gone further into those blinded, or at best 
half-blinded natures. He knew what it had all come 
to, but He did not delay His resolute march to the 
cross. 

III. May we not say it about all Christian work 


and warfare, about the long weary toil and strife of 


the Church of God? Disciples are meeting just now 
to go over the result of their labours, and whatever 
cheer is given to any, all must say, He would have 
gone further. Yes, He would have gone further, 
and our comfort in days of weary, unappreciated 
labour is that He is living, and that He would go 
further now. We shall see greater things even upon 
earth if we tarry inJ erusalem, offering up our broken 
prayer and praise, and waiting for the promise of the 
Father. 

IV. He would have gone further is true, also, in 
the individual Christian life. We have been faint 
and weak and weary, even when we have most desired 
to be true-hearted. Those who have chosen the 
steepest path and the highest aim feel the lameness 
of their natures. How often has it seemed that our 
whole Christian life has halted, or even gone back. 
He would have gone further. 

He would go further. May it not be that the 
last word He says on earth to the nearest and dearest 
of all His redeemed is: Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock ?—W. Rosertson Nicow, Sunday Even- 
ing, p. 155. 

‘He made as though He would have gone further.’—Luxz 
XXIV. 28. 
Wuo can imagine thé infinite ardour, and yet deli- 
cacy of Divine Love! The urgency, and yet the 
non-intrusiveness, of the Holy Presence! He made 
as though He would have gone further ; and at 
the same time longed to be received. Indeed, He 
would have gone on, had not the two travellers set 
the highest value on His continuance and friendship. 
Had they not entreated Him, pressed Him, to tarry 
with them, He would have withdrawn from them in 
favour of more eager souls. With the lukewarm He 
never rests. ‘The heart must wait upon Him, watch 
for Him, long after Him, and abandon herself to His 
love. Love can only dwell with love. But where 
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love is, there Love hastens to be. Love cannot re- 
sist love, The traveller loved Him, dreaded his de- 
parture, cherished His presence, constrained Him, 
Abide with us. Love had found his own. 
He went in to tarry with them.—Dz. Joun Putsrosp. 


Rurerences.—XXIV. 28, 29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, 


xxviii, No. 1665. A. Maclaren, Ezpositions of Holy Soripturs 
—St. Luke, p. 342. XXIV. 28-31.—S. H. Fleming, Fifteen 
Minute Sermons for the People, p. 14. 


THE RISEN LORD 
‘ Abide with us: for it is toward evening.’—Luxe xxiv. 29. 


‘As we read the story it carries with it conviction of 
its truth. Nobody could have possibly invented it. 
How unimportant, too, were the men to whom this 
appearance was given—only one of them whose 
name, even, is known to us; the other we do not 
know by name. ‘Two plain, simple, common men, as 
we are wont to say; but therefore all the more in 
keeping with His wont. How sad these men are, 
as they walk and talk together. It is because they 
are sad that Jesus draws near to them. Death and 
the Resurrection have not changed Him in this, 
though they have changed Him in many respects. 
The sadness of men still attracts Him. But their 
sadness is not only the sadness of parting ; it is also 
the sadness of doubt. He leads them kindly; He 
teaches them patiently. They do not reco ise Him 
at first, and He is content to remain unknown—a 
stranger to them. He makes Himself known to 
them in the humble meal at which they are seated. 

L How beautiful is this revelation of the risen 
Jesus! It sparkles with light, does it not? Let us 
learn from it of Him, for what He was that day He 
‘5 still He has not changed; Jesus is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. What shall we learn, 
then, from it? Realise the presence of the living 
Look for Him as He comes 
to us in the daytime of our work. Seek Him in the 
everyday actions, in the daily round, in the common 
task. Find Him in the most commonplace things. 
Remember Jesus is essentially human, whilst He is 
truly Divine, very Man as well as very God, Nothing 
that has to do with our humanity is foreign to Him. 
Bear in mind that He is never nearer to us than 
when we are sad. He has so much in common with 
sorrow, for He was the very Man of Sorrows Himself. 
‘As it has been beautifully said, He consecrates our 
saddest walks, our hardest roads, our longest journeys. 
Learn how to deal with doubt—our own, or the 
doubts of other people. Jesus bids us be patient 
with doubt; patient with ourselves, with others. 
He tells us how He ever manifests Himself to the 
honest doubter. He promises us that He will be 
with us in our doubt, although we may not recognise 
Him ; though not perhaps until the evening over- 
takes us, as darkness and the night of death come 
over us, we shall know that He has been with us all 
the time. ; 

II. Only one more thought. He was known unto 
them in the breaking of bread. What does it mean? 
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Was it in Holy Communion? Surely not, though 
this act of His was sacramental, as all the actions of 
Jesus must have been. But to us it does come 
true in the Blessed Sacrament of love, in the quiet of 
Holy Communion. Where two or three are gathered 
together in His Name, He is in the midst of them. 
And then, as we recognise His Presence, as we realise 
that in the Holy Ordinance, in a special sense, we 
dwell in Him and He dwells in us, no better prayer 
than that of the two disciples on the road to Emmaus 
can come from the hearts and lips of those who have 
known Him in the breaking of bread—‘ Lord, abide 
with us’, 

‘And they constrained Him, saying, Abide with us.’—Luxx 

XXIV. 29. 
Ir is by aspiration that we are worth considering; a 
soul is measured by the amount of its desire, as one 
Judges in advance of a cathedral by the height of its 
spire.—F LauBERT. 
RererEncz.—Lzpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 140. 


THE SUPPER AT EMMAUS 
‘It came to pass as He sat at meat with them, He took bread, 
and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. And their 
eyes were opened, and they knew Him; and He vanished 
out of their sight.’—Lukxe xxv, 30, 31. 
Ler us meditate upon that Sunday afternoon walk 
to Emmaus with the wondrous supper-time which 
followed, and, if we take it as a sort of acting parable 
of disciple-life, shadowing, not obscurely, to the spirit- 
ual reader, the conditions under which you and I 
have to pursue our earthly walk in the absence of 
our dear Lord, and also the forms and occasions 
under which His spiritual presence with us reveals 
itself from time to time. 


I. Are not these two men a type, to begin with, of 


many an ill-instructed and despondent Christian ? 


Their sadness sprang from ignorance, ignorance of 


the Bible, and want of that spiritual insight to take 
in the joyous meaning of all God’s words and works 
which we call faith. Is not that exactly the reason 
why so many of us go on our way with depressed 
spirits? The roots, I take it, of four-fifths of 
a Christian’s sadness lie in blameable ignorance or 
misunderstanding of God. When if we would but 
throw upon it the light of the Divine Word, reveal- 
ing the Divine purpose, revealing, at all events, the 
Divine love, all would grow hopeful at least, if not 
plain, a Divine needs-be would become apparent for 
every trial, and a Divine issue of glory to cover it, 

Il. I notice next that to such sad disciples Jesus, 
though in disguise, is always near. Sadness draws 
Him near : sadness, especially in hearts that love Him 
most of all when the cause of the sadness is His own 
absence. But it is not in His own person that He 
makes Himself known, at least at the first. For that 
a long preparation is needful. The presence of Jesus 
in His Church, like His presence on the way to 
Emmaus, is constant; but it is by the ministry of 
His Word. It is a sort of disguise, and yet one so 
thin that the spiritual eye ought to pierce it if only 
our eyes were not ‘holden’. 
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III. May I carry this parable with you just a step 
farther, as to disciples who listen aright to the teach- 


ing voice of the Master? There do come moments 


—rare and brief, perhaps—when a clear manifesta- 
tion of Jesus is made to the soul and a more im- 
mediate and more intimate fellowship with Jesus is 
enjoyed. No tabernacle can Peter build that will 
detain the glory: the Presence, scarcely seen, seems 
on the instant to vanish again. Indeed it must. 
Common day, common life resume their sway all too 
soon. Yet these moments do not leave the favoured 
disciple just what he was before, for when once the 
soul has beheld the face of Jesus and tasted the 
mysterious joy of knowing Him to be its own Saviour 
and its own life, ah! then it carries back into the 
world a lofty, sacred, awe-struck joy that adorns and 
fills the days to come, a secret joy that is all its own. 
—J. Oswatp Dykes, Christian World Pulpit, vol 
Lxx. p. 296. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 30, 31.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, 
vol. vi. p. 83, A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St, 


Luke, p. 348. XXIV. 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. Ne. 
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681. 
TEXTS EXPLAINED BY AFFLICTION 


‘Their eyes were opened.’—Luxe xxv. 31. 


THERE are texts we can only read when we are in the 
valley: there are stars we can see only in the dark- 
ness. We think we know the texts, but we do not; 
we think we are looking at a common stranger when 
we are looking at the Divine Lord; we suppose that 
we are eating supper-bread when in reality we are in 
symbol and in faith eating the flesh of Christ. So 
with many a text; the grammarian cannot explain 
it, the theologian is utterly lost in its unfathomable 
depths ; experience can read the text, tears can see 
the stars, broken hearts can feel the nearness of God. 

I. Take an example. ‘I will send another Com- 
forter, that He may abide with you for ever.’ Per. 
manence is, so to say, the characteristic of this 
Paraclete. So we read in the Gospel of John x1v. 16, 
‘Iam the Paraclete,’ Christ might have said, ‘ but 
I will send another Paraclete, another Comforter, 
and the distinction between Me and Him or between 
Him and Me is that He will abide with you—never, 
never go away.’ You know what it is to have com- 
fort melting away from you in human circumstances. 
At first all your friends are round about you ina 
kind of festival of joy and benediction ; they empty 
their hearts upon you, they offer everything that is 
in the sanctuary of their love, and you say, ‘The 
loss in almost made up’. But presently one must go 
to his merchandise, another to his family, and another 
to fulfil some impending or inevitable responsibility, 
and another is struck down by sickness, and the thick 
walls that were built around you are crumbling away, 
and the loss comes darker and bigger than ever. None 
can abide but God. He is there amid the broken, 
shattered ruins night and day, always there. If He 
were in the broken heart but for one uncertain 
moment, how terrible would the agony be, but He 
abides like a long summer, He never needs to be 
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awakened, His energy never fails. He is the abiding 
Paraclete, not the visitor, not the guest, not some one 
who works up to an occasion and is fully equal to 
the necessity of the case for the time being: He 
stops. 

II. Take another passage. ‘I am alone, yet not 
alone.’ Can the literal man understand that? Very 
lamely and darkly ; only the spiritual man can discern 
the spiritual genius of that paradox. I am alone, 
yet I do not feel lonely; I am alone, and yet a thou- 
sand distinct voices can be heard in my soul, not in 
confusion, but in individual articulateness, each having 
a song, a psalm, a prophecy, a dream, a cheer from 
heaven. You are alone? Yes, but not alone. Who 
is with you? ‘The abiding Comforter, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. There are some things 
which only the lonely soul can do. The soul that 
dwells in noise has no message to its age and no 
message worth hearing to its own family. It is in 
lonesomeness that we hear the footfall or the going 
of the eternal Jehovah ; it is then we are called upon 
to interpret the inarticulate and to give as it were 
shape and form to that which is shapeless, formless. 
It is even so with man as with water that cannot rise 
above its own level; so he must shape Jehovah. It 
is a wondrous process conducted within the sanctuary 
of the soul. ‘To be alone and yet not alone you will 
never understand until your whole life has been 
emptied of everything it rested on and looked to and 
was sure of. 

III. Take a third instance, from Mark xv. 34: 
‘My God, My God! why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ 
Iam glad Jesus Christ said that, because I wanted 
to say it and dare not unless somebody had said it 
first. There are some things we dare not say as it 
were originally, that is to say, on the motion of our 
own soul, but when some other spirit or personality 
speaks, then we exclaim as if in gratitude, That is 
what my own soul has been longing to say; if I were 
to say it it would be blasphemy, but Jesus Christ 
said it and made that forsakenness a kind of sacra- 
ment. Jesus was our exemplar and forerunner down 
to the very last extremity of things. 

IV. The Apostle Paul helps us also to understand 
the true meaning of death. He said in one of his 
epistles, ‘'To die is gain’. No man ever interpreted 
death in that fashion before; that is a new lexico- 
graphy. That is the way to get at the meaning of 
words—to live them! When the hot ploughshare 
rips your heart you will know the meaning of fire, 
and not until then. ‘To die is gain ’—to the indi- 
vidual? Yes, certainly, and necessarily, but that is 
not the meaning of this expression of the Apostle in 
its entirety. ‘For me to live is Christ,’ is doctrine, 
is preaching, is obedience to the Lord, is the ex- 
emplification of all the mystery of Calvary, so far as 
that mystery can be exemplified in human life. To 
die is gain—to Paul? That would be unworthy of 
Paul to mix himself up with the affair at all. Rather 
he says, No matter what it is to me, I will take God 
at His word, it will be all right with His saints whom 


He takes to Himself in sorrow or in sleep, in agony 
or in the peacefulness of a dream ; I am not thinking 
about myself: to die is gain—to the cause! I am 
better away; it is expedient for you that I should 
go away, said Christ, and it is expedient for every 
great cause that its heroes should vanish, die out of 
sight and into life. I cannot have it that Paul 
thought about himself and his personal comforts and 
his great delight in getting away from the crowd 
and from the stress, from the storm and the sea, and 
from the loneliness of the desert ; all that is included, 
but there is an infinitely further and higher truth. 
To live is Christ, to die is gain to the cause of Christ.— 
JoserH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 1 p. 59. © 


THE BURNING HEART 

‘Did not our heart burn within us, while He talked with us 
by the way? ’—Luxz xxiv. 32. 
I. Ir has been one of the distinctive marks of Chris- 
tianity that it has caused this burning of the heart. 
We see this distinctive feature of the Gospel very 
clearly in its earliest days. What most impresses us 
in the Acts is not the heroism nor the resource of 
the first preachers. It is the extraordinary way in 
which the Gospel reached to the very centre of men’s 
lives, and filled them, sometimes in an instant, with 
a glowing ardour that was rich in promise. It has 
been noted by Professor Lecky in his work on the 
‘History of European Morals,’ that one great change 
has come over the moral temper of Europe. That 
change may be summed up in a word by saying that 
the emotions and the affections—in a word the heart 
—have won a recognition for themselves in modern 
life which they never gained in the life of the old 
world. To-day to be tender-hearted is a noble thing ; 
but then to be tender was to be reckoned weak. I 
think, too, that in this burning of the heart lies the 
great secret of Christian progress. A Gospel that 
carries this power in its message has little need of 
any other aid. When a man is faced by any great 
endeavour, it is not more light he wants, it is more 
heat. 

II. The Gospel ever makes the heart burn as Christ 
did here. (1) The hearts of these two men began to 
burn, not so much by learning what was new, as by 
a new interpretation of the old. Does not our Saviour 
always act like that when He begins to make our 
heart burn? He does not startie us with unexpected 
novelties; He touches with glory what is quite 
familiar. (2) But after all what set their heart a- 
burning was not the mere word of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It was the Christ who was behind the 
word. ‘The ardour of Christendom, its life and its 
enthusiasm, its countless efforts, its unwearied service 
—all that is rooted, not in any creed, but in the 
immediate presence of a living Christ.—G. H. Monzr- 


son, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 133. 


Rererences.— XXIV. 32.—J. C. Lambert, Christian Werla 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 100. W. P. S. Bingham, Sermons on Kaster 
Subjects, p. 26. XXIV. 32-34.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. 
No. 2408. XXIV. 34—A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, 
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p. 15. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 70. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 94. W.C. E. Newbolt, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 245. Scottish Review, vol. ii. p. 439. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 70; zbid. (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 513. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripture.—St. Luke, 
p. 862. A. T. Robertson, Hpochs in the Life of Jesus, p. 169. 
Robert J. Drummond, Faith’s Certainties, p. 103. XXIV. 35. 
—J. W. Boulding, Sermons, p. 109. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 253; tbid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 61. 


THE REALISED PRESENCE 
(For the First Sunday after Easter) 
‘Jesus Himself stood in the midst of them.’—Luxke xxtv. 36. 


Our text places before us one of the appearances of 
our Lord after His Resurrection—one of these appear- 
ances, of which there are three, which are given, per- 
haps, in much greater detail than others. The first 
of those three was the appearance to Mary in the 
garden ; the second, to the two disciples on the road 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus in the afternoon, and 
the third, the one that is here brought before us, in 
the upper room at Jerusalem on the evening of the 
first Easter Day. If our Lord’s life and death is full 
of wonder for us, so is our Lord’s sojourn, His stay 
upon earth after His Resurrection. 

I. This Tarrying of the Lord upon Earth was to 
Prepare His Disciples, and through them the whole 
Church for the manner of His after-presence with 
them even to the end. As our Lord had intimated 
to them that He would not abide with them as He 
had done, so in all His appearances now, and in His 
intercourse with them, He teaches them and leads 
them farther on in the same lesson. The uncertainty 
of His presence and of His departures ; His appearing 
to them in another form so that they knew Him not, 
as to the disciples travelling that day to Emmaus; 
His being seen now in the garden by Mary alone, 
then by the other women; His standing amongst 
them when the door of the upper room was closed— 
all this, as well as the irregularity as to the time of 
His absence from them, sometimes appearing often 
in one day, sometimes being absent a whole week 
unseen, was evidently teaching the same lesson—the 
new manner of His presence with them. It was im- 
printing on their minds that, although He had been 
taken from them, He had been more than given back 
to them, that now He was ever to be present with 
them. They felt, indeed, that He was ever near, 
though they did not always, nor were always able to 
see Him. ‘They were now learning that He was 
ever with them, that He was not, as before, present 
with those who were in one place only, and, therefore, 
absent from those who were in another. And all 
this gave a sense of reality to their lives. They were 
learning the great law of His spiritual presence, for 
all they did was done now, and they were conscious 
of it, in His sight. He was, though He might be 
unseen to them, a witness of all their actions. 

II. He was Present with them also Individually. 
—Yes, the same Jesus, His words to them were, ‘It 
is I Myself’. How much is conveyed to them, and 
surely to us, in that word, ‘Myself,’ the ‘Myself’ of 
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the Resurrection. This chapter, after we have read 
it carefully for ourselves, must leave this one thought 
with us, and that in a very marked way, that it was 
the same Jesus Who was risen from the dead. This 
thought is brought out in the narrative in the same 
chapter of the two friends on their way home from 
Jerusalem in the afternoon. It was Jesus Himself 
as He walked and talked with the two disciples, as 
He had previously revived the broken heart of Mary; 
and last, as the narrative from which our text is 
taken tells, He came and stood in their midst and 
breathed His word of peace, His word of assurance, 
‘It is I Myself—Peace be unto you’. Thus He taught 
them to know that they were each one singly before 
Him, that in their fears, their sorrows, their difficulties 
and dangers, they were indeed with Him and He 
with them. 

Ill. For us the Lesson is the same.—Though 
ascended, yet He is here, and He will manifest Him- 
self to us, the same risen Lord. In times of sorrow, 
in times of difficulty, in the quiet hour of prayer, 
when we seek to open our hearts before Him, He, 
Jesus Himself, will come and talk with us. He will, 
if we will invite Him, walk with us along the path 
of life. Our hearts, too, shall burn as He speaks with 
us, as He opens to us the Scriptures, and for us, as 
for them, His presence shall be our strength, it shall 
be our life. His own disciples at one time had for- 
saken Him and had fled, and yet He comes te them, 
and so He will come to us if we long for His peace, 
if we long for His rest. 'Then we must seek and look 
upon Him, knowing Him more and more as our 
Saviour. 

REFERENcES.—XXIV,. 36.—T. J. Lawrence, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 292. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on 
Special Occasions, p. 164. E. A. Askew, The Service of Perfect 
Freedom, p. 116. E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past Years, 
p. 303. XXIV. 36-43.—Hzpositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 100. 
XXIV, 36-44.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1958 
XXIV. 36-53.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripture— 
St. Luke, p. 8372. XXIV. 37, 38.—Ezpositor (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 248. XXIV. 38.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 
2408, XXIV. 38, 39.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons én 
Outline, p. 241. 


HANDS BEAUTIFUL 
‘Behold My hands.’—Luxe xxv. 39. 


Waar are these hands? What do they signify? 

I. Behold His hands, for they are hands of brother- 
hood. When Jesus came into Peter’s house, we read, 
He saw his wife’s mother laid and sick ofa fever. And 
what did He do? He put out His hand and touched 
her, and she arose and ministered to them all. In 
this case, and in a hundred others, what men recog- 
nised in the touch was brotherhood. And always, 
where the Gospel is at work, it stretches out its hands 
in the same way. 

If. Again, Behold His hands, for they are hands 
of power. When Jesus went back the second time to 
Nazareth, do you remember what the villagers said 
about Him? ‘What wisdom is this that is given 
Him,’ they said, ‘that even such mighty works ar 
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wrought by His hands.’ And then turn to the 
Gospel of St. John, where our Saviour Himself is 
speaking of His sheep, and He says: ‘I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of My hand’. There 
have never been hands on earth like those of Jesus, 
so mighty in action and in guardianship. 

Ill. Behold His hands, for they are hands of ten- 
derness. Can you tell me why the Gospel is so 
precious when the chair is empty and the grave is full ? 
It is not only because the hand of Jesus is powerful 
to console and to assuage; it is because when every 
other touch would pain, the touch of Jesus is ex- 
quisitely tender. Why are our Christian homes so 
full of gentle love, so different from the stern spirit of 
antiquity? There is only one ‘answer, it is ‘Behold 
His hands’: it is the touch of Christ which has 
achieved it. . 

IV. Behold His hands, for they were once disfigured. 
It is the hands which were pierced that have been the 
mightiest power in human history. Not the hands 
laid upon the blind man’s eyes, nor the hands laid 
upon the children’s head, have been so mighty in the 
world’s redemption as the hands that were marred 
and wounded on the cross. 

V. Lastly, Behold His hands, for they are hands of 
reassurance. When we are tempted to doubt if He 
still lives and reigns, to us as to Thomas He says, 
“Behold My hands’. In a thousand deeds and in a 
thousand lives there is the unmistakable touch of the 
Redeemer. Does not that reassure us and kindle our 
faith again? It is the risen Saviour saying, ‘ Behold 
My hands’: it is our answering cry ‘ Lord and 
my God’.—G. H. Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, 
p. 216. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 39.—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 


Church’s Year, p. 117. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
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THE HANDS OF JESUS 


‘And when He had thus spoken, He showed them His hands.’ 
LUKE XXIV. 40. 


We are to contemplate the hands of Jesus. The 
lessons they teach are plain and simple, and for prac- 
tical uses. 

I. Observe, first—They were a Man’s hands. He 
was, on earth, a veritable man. He took our nature 
—not the nature of angels, but of men. He was flesh 
of our flesh, our real kinsman, being in all points such 
as we are, only without sin. And so He remains for 
ever. ‘The incarnation was not a temporary expedi- 
ent. When He came from heaven to earth He did 
not empty Himself of His Godhood: nor when He 
returned from earth to heaven did He lay aside His 
manhood. Here is infinite comfort ; He remains the 
first-born among many brethren, the Elder Brother 
of us all. 

IJ. They were pure hands. Jesus claimed an ab- 
solute sinlessness. Of all the accusations brought 
against Him, not one impeached the spotless purity of 
His character and life. And His claim was strangely 
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conceded. In Christ alone the claim and the testi- 
mony are united. 

Ill, They were callous hands. It is written of 
Buddha that, at the beginning of his ministry he left 
his palace and took his place under the sacred Bo-tree 
to meditate. On the contrary, Jesus entered a car- 
penter’s shop, and became the brother of all who give 
themselves to labour as the fulfilment of the primal 
law. Our Lord in heaven is as truly the sympa- 
thetic Friend of working men as when He made 
ploughs for the farmers of Galilee, and mended the 
furniture of the people of Nazareth. 

IV. They were strong hands. Not strong with a 
mere knotted muscularity, like those of an athlete, 
disciplined to strike a blow ; but hands that spoke of 
courage and authority, of a perfect, physical and 
moral symmetry. (1) The right hand of Jesus is the 
hand of judgment. (2) This right hand is the hand 
ofa King. (3) This right hand of Jesus is the hand 
of salvation. 

V. They were friendly hands, the kindest and most 
helpful. ‘They were ever employed in doing good. 


VI. They were wounded hands. They have a won- 
derful story to tell. 
VII. They were uplifted hands. They are uplifted 


in intercession for us. 

VIII. They are outstretched hands. He stands in 
an attitude of invitation. O infinite patience |— 
D. J. Burret, The Gospel of Certainty, p. 121. 
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(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 350. XXIV. 41-45.—Spurgeon, Ser- 
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Series), vol. iv. p. 118. XXIV. 44.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
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p. 452; «bid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 265. XXIV. 45-46.— 
H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pulmt, vol. xlvii. p. 369. 
XXIV. 46, 47.—Bishop Moule, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liii. p. 291. XXIV. 46-49.—W. J. Henderson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 352. XXIV. 47.—C. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 213. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 75. F. W. Symes, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 511. 
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WITNESSES FOR CHRIST 
‘And ye are witnesses of these things.’—Luxe xxrv. 48. 


I. How can we become witnesses? (1) We can be 
witnesses by remembering what it is to be a member 
of a witnessing Church, (2) We can be witnesses 
among our friends—not canting, not~ necessarily 
preaching at them, but letting them take the know- 
ledge that we have been with Jesus. (3) To pray is 
to witness. (4) The fourth way of bearing witness 
is to take the right side and never listen to the 
devil’s lie, which tells you that what you know is 
wrong is manly. 

II. What is it which prevents us being faithful 
witnesses? (1) Moral cowardice. (2) Doubt. (3) 
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(4) Want of interest.—Bisuor 


Want of prayer. 
Church Family Newspaper, 


WIinnineton-INcRaAM, 
vol. xv. p. 92. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 48.—Bishop Jacob, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 808. XXIV. 48, 49.—C. A. Berry, Vision 
and Duty, p. 115. G. Campbell Morgan, The Missionary 
Manifesto, p. 85. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—St. Luke, p. 379. 


PROFITABLE DELAYS 


‘Tarry until ye be endued a ote from on high.’—Luke 


Tue mystery of the ten days of waiting to which this 
command of Christ committed His followers is the 
mystery of all the daily experience of delay between 
our apprehension of the glorified Lord and our 
realisation of the glorifying power which He bestows. 
It in no sense signifies unwillingness on the part of 
God to fulfil His Word, or to co-operate with the 
desires of His people, but rather emphasises the 
fact that our greatest need is to know ourselves and 
to have our personal lives dealt with as only God can 
deal with them, before we are fit for His service. 
We must stand before Him before we can stand 
before men, and must ourselves be right before we 
can be sent out to right the lives of others. It is 
said of Michael Angelo, the famous painter, that he 
~ always made his own brushes ; and, if this be true, it 
is but an illustration of the Divine Workman who is 
at pains to fashion the lives of His people as instru- 
ments by which He designs to effect His will. 

I. It is full of interest to us to seek rightly to 
understand the need for this tarrying, which the 
Saviour unmistakably proclaims as the condition of 
enduement; and in this we are guided alike by a 
consideration of the Word and of our own hearts. We 
need, first of all, in our truest spiritual desires a 
discipline of our impulse, and the testing of our 
enthusiasm, for nothing is so unstable as spiritual 
emotion. 'There lies before us a long race, and we 
need to take breath. There lies ahead of us a fierce 
fight, and we need to gird ourselves for the conflict. 
Success is not to be achieved, and victory is not to 
be won, by anything less than a complete control of 
the whole man by the Lord Whom he serves. And 
this can only be realised as we tarry in His presence. 

II. We need also to tarry in order to recover a 
true sense of proportion. It is in the upper room 
alone that we learn what is supreme and what is 
merely secondary, what is fundamental and what is 
but incidental. We are so apt to exaggerate trifles, 
and at the same time to lose the importance of that 
which is vital, that nothing but the quiet of the 
Presence-chamber can give us that adjustment of 
vision and appreciation of relative values which 
makes for strength of life and service. 

III. We need, like the early disciples, a tarrying- 
time also to study the problems which discipleship 
involves; to look out on the throng amid which we 
must live, and learn how they are to be reached with 
our message and for our Lord. It has been said that 
one of the greatest dangers in the Christian life is 
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that of becoming superficially omniscient ; and from 
this nothing but time spent in the secret place will 
deliver us. 
IV. And again, we need constantly to tarry in 
His presence to be saved, as nothing but the lessons 
of such tarrying-time will save us from the pride 
which any sudden access of power is bound to pro- 
mote. ‘The preparation of the vessel is as important 
as the preparation of the content. For since the 
power of the Spirit is only given for the glory of the 
Lord, self-glory will entirely thwart its purpose.—J. 
Sruart Hoxrpen, The Pre-Eminent ean p. 155. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH 


‘And, behold, I send the promise of My Father upon you.’— 
LUKE XXIV. 49. 


Tue Lord speaks in the words of our text of the 
promise. There probably is in the Christian experi- 
ence of each one of us one promise more blessed and 
precious than any other—a promise which shines out 
in such brilliance that we feel that to be the promise. 
And to God there is also a promise which He calls 
the promise. Under the Old Testament dispensation 
that promise was Christ, under the New Testament 
dispensation that promise is the Blessed Spirit. 

Let us think of some of the Spirit’s special work 
in the Church of Christ. 

I. Where He is He Teaches.—He takes the Bible 
and explains it. For instance, how often it happens 
that even a true Christian has no happy spiritual 
experience ; even a real and true servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ has no assurance of His own salvation, 
no sense of acceptance with God. ‘ Miserere’ is all 
his prayer. He can never get beyond it. There is 
no clear reading of his title to mansions in the skies, 
and yet these great possibilities of the Christian life 
have been put before him again and again with the 
greatest clearness. He has never experimentally got 
hold of them himself, till one day it all breaks in 
upon him in a minute. He reads his title there: he 
knows that he is accepted in the Beloved. He re- 
He has got away from the ‘Miserere’, 
What is the difference? The Holy Spirit has just 
been throwing the light into his soul and opening 
his eyes. The Holy Spirit has been doing what no 
other ministry can do, and that is taking the things 
of Christ and showing them to the sinner. 

II. Where the Holy Spirit is, He is Present also 
as a Remembrancer.—‘ He shall bring all things te 
your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’ 
The power of sanctified memory is, I believe, in many 
cases a special gift of the Holy Ghost. He brings to 
our recollection with freshness the forgotten truths 
which perhaps we learnt as children. And it has 
been well said that though the gift of memory is one 
of the greatest, yet there is another gift of the Spirit 
as great, namely, the gift of forgetfulness. We do 
not want to remember some sins in our lives, and if 
you are looking for the blood and righteousness of 
Jesus Christ you need not remember them. He says, 
‘Your sins and your iniquities I will remember no 
more’. And what is the use of our torturing our 
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hearts with remembering what is past when our 
Lord says to the true believer, ‘I throw your sins 
into the bottom of the sea, and they shall never be 
remembered any more’, 

Ill. The Holy Spirit is Present with Sanctified 
Grace.—The office of the Holy Spirit is not only to 
begin the spiritual life but, in the advancement and 
sanctification of the believer, His office is to further 
and complete it. 

IV. Where the Holy Spirit is, He is Present 
with Wonderiul Power.—‘ You shall receive power 
from on high.’ And it is just this power that Chris- 
tian Churches and Christian believers want to-day. 


EXPECTATION 


(For the Sunday after Ascension Day) 
* But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high.’—LukE xxiv. 49. 
To-pay invites us to revisualise by this optic-glass of 
imaginative sympathy an experience of the first men 
of Christ which is intermediate between the great 
events, and is not much dwelt upon. A group of 
men and women, who tarried in the city of Jerusalem 
until the feast of Pentecost arrived, celebrated an oc- 
casion which we might correctly name a Sunday after 
Ascension Day. It was not merely that this day of 
the year, the seventh day before the Jewish festival 
of First-fruits, and forty-fourth after the Passover, 
came round to them. It was already a Sunday to 
them, a Lord’s Day, the weekly return of the day of 
the Resurrection and of the second appearance to the 
eleven in this upper chamber, where they met to-day. 
This was then the Lord’s Day after the Ascension and 
that assurance last on His lips of a Coming, not now 
of Himself, but of the promise of the Father, ‘not 
many days hence’. Might not the next Resurrection 
Day, the day of the Coming Back, be the date in- 
tended by the ‘not many days hence,’ the day there- 
fore of the promise of the Father? If they thought 
so, with what an awed sense of fate must these men 
have wakened that morning, with what a silence of re- 
ressed emotion have greeted each other on the thresh- 
old of the chamber, with what unconfessed tremor 
of excitement have conducted their service of Jewish 
prayer to a Jehovah Who was now His Father and 
their Father. Yet the prayer passed, and there was 
no Coming. The day passed, and lo! it was not His 
day: His hour was not yet come. ‘Tarry ye, tarry 
in the city of Jerusalem ’—wait for the promise of the 
Father, wait—was still the watchword for the sentinels 
of Salvation: He, the Captain of them, had not 
changed the signal yet. 
I. Expectancy is of worth, because in spiritual 
rowth as in bodily and mental, time is an element. 
The thought of the discoverer must tarry while the 
blood pursues its chemic labour and the brain remoulds 
its tissue by the unimaginable touch of time; and 
even so the hero’s passion of resolve is bred in the 
soul by a birthday travail of the spirit in which time 
must pass. It was a discovery and it was a resolve 
which was demanded from these waiting disciples, 


The promise of the Father was to be gained by no 
mere passive reception, but by an active response of 
their wills to a Divine approach : that the Comforter 
might come, they must come forward to meet Him; 
their receptivity must be, what receptivity was called 
by a modern writer, a strong and massive quality like 
fortitude. But this needed time, mere time. Slowly, 
slowly did the stuff of which souls are made ripen in 
them; slowly the brooding of the mind was trans- 
muted into the readiness which is all; slowly the 
tension of the will towards God and His purpose, the 
wrestling of the arms of desire importuning a blessing, 
was hardened into the energy which as a prince hath 
power with God and hath prevailed. 

II. The worth and greatness of this tarriance! 
We know it and acknowledge. It is the will which 
grows to pith and might by the soul’s tarriance in the 
city of Jerusalem. Secretly, drop by drop, the vessel 
of the man’s force is stored and brimmed, as he waits 
for a promise of the Father: day after patient day, 
the sinew of the will piles and weaves and crosses and 
closes tight the web of its tissue, until the faith is knit 
whose victory can overcome the world.—J. HunrLey 
Sxrine, Sermons to Pastors and Masters, p. 188. 
‘Tarry until ye be endued with power from on high.’—Luxs 

XXIV. 49. 

WHILE our own piety is so weak and worthless that 
we are always in trouble about our own salvation, of 
course little can be done. Free, hearty, and earnest 
work for Christ is simply impossible while this state of 
things continues. Napoleon would never have swept 
the kings of Europe from their thrones if he had been 
the general of an army of invalids ; and the great battle 
of Truth and Holiness will never be won till there is a 
manliness, a courage, and a freedom about us, that at 
present we have little enough of —R. W. Date. 
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THE GREAT TRANSITION. 


‘ And it came to pass, while He blessed them, He was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven.’—LuKE xxIV. 51. 


I. Tue transition to a higher life for Him. The 
Resurrection and Ascension have to be taken together 
as parts of one great whole. 
II. The transition to a higher form of activity for us. 
III. Transition to a higher form of our relations 


toHim. How much we have gained by losing Christ ! 
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(1) We have now a clearer knowledge of what He 
was, (2) We have now a strong attraction to the 
life beyond.—A. MacrarEn. 


THE ASCENSION 


‘ And it came to pass, while He blessed them, He was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven.’—LUKE XxIV. 51. 


Iris a glorious truth that we commemorate at this time 
the Ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ. We have 
thought of the Incarnate Babe of Bethlehem, of the 
blessed life of Jesus Christ, of the dying Victim, of the 
risen Lord, and now we think of the ascended Lord in 
all His fullness. May our hearts and minds be open 
to receive and understand all that our glorious Jesus 
is made unto us. He meets every need of every soul. 

I. The Witness of the Ascension.—It is interest- 
ing to notice that St. Matthew and St. John give us 
no account of the Ascension, but they do allude 
indirectly to the fact. St. Peter and St. Paul in 
their Epistles both mention the fact of the Ascension. 
And this leads us to this question; witnesses were 
not necessary to the act of Resurrection, but they 
were necessary to the Act of Ascension. Why? 
Because, though there were no human witnesses to 
the act of Resurrection, there were many witnesses 
who saw Him after He had risen from the dead. 
Suppose there had been no witnesses to the act of 
Ascension, we might have supposed Him to be still on 
earth. Who were the privileged ones to see Him go? 
His own beloved people. The Master did not show 
Himself at all after His Resurrection to His enemies, 
but to His own dear friends. In addition to this 
earthly witness, there were witnesses from the home to 
which He has gone. Let us thank God that we have 
such a twofold witness to the Ascension of our Lord. 

II. Details of the Ascension—I like to think 
that the Ascension was very near that house, that 
loved house at Bethany. Why He selected that spot 
we do not know, but it was near Bethany. We are 
told further that it was from the Mount of Olivet ; 
and I think a contrast suggests itself here, a contrast 
between the triumphal entry of the Lord Jesus as 
King of the Jews into the city of Jerusalem and this 
triumphal entry of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords into His glory. There is a further beautiful 
contrast between the song of praise which at least some 
gave when He entered Jerusalem, and the triumphal 
song of praise when He entered the kingdom of God. 
In one case we have ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David’ 
from some true hearts, but who was it sang when the 
Master entered into the home above? The 24th 
Psalm seems to answer the question; ‘Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of glory shall come in’, Then 
we glance at the Ascension itself. We read that His 
last act was blessing: He lifted up His hands and 
blessed them, and as He blessed them He departed 
from them. His last words read, ‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature’, 
If the Master’s last words were ‘Go and preach the 
Gospel,’ how we ought to do it! And if the last 
act was that of blessing, ought we not to be assured 
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that in seeking to obey His parting word we shall 
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have the blessing upon us and upon our work? 

Ill. Lessons of the Ascension.—Let us just draw 
two or three lessons from this great fact that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is ascended into glory. First there 
is this, the faith of each humble believer may be 
gloriously strengthened as he or she thinks of the 
ascended Jesus. Ifa soul doubts his own acceptance 
with God let him think that Jesus who died for him 
is welcomed back to glory because the work is done. 
May not also our faith penetrate the clouds and say, 
My Jesus has gone to prepare a home for me? May 
we not by faith see that home? Let our faith be 
so strong that it will look right through the cloud 
and say, My Jesus is there. ‘Then if it be true that 
the Ascension of Jesus may and ought to strengthen 
the faith of every believer, surely it is bound, as we 
believe in that ascension, to i oen our hope. You 
remember, for example, the'truths stated in connection 
with this subject in Hebrews vz, where the writer 
speaks about the Forerunner entering for us within 
the veil, and giving us this blessed thought, that the 
fact that the great Forerunner had gone in, was a 
kind of anchor of hope to our souls. Surely it means 
that if the Forerunner had entered in, His followers 
should enter in too. So this thought quickens our 
hope. And then, if faith be strengthened by the 
fact of the Ascension, and hope quickened, what about 
love? What was the prayer we prayed just now in 
the Collect for Ascension Day, that like as we do 
believe that our Lord Jesus Christ is ascended into 
heaven, so we may also in heart and in mind thither 
ascend, and with Him continually dwell. In other 
words, Ascension seems to say if the Head is in glory, 
set your affections on things above, and not on things 
on the earth; live as those who long for Him, live as 
pilgrims and strangers here upon the earth, as mere 
travellers and passengers, those who are going home. 
‘And they returned to Jerusalem with great joy; and were 

continually in the Temple, praising and blessing God.’— 

LUKE XXIV. 52, 53. 
‘Late found, early lost. This, perhaps, was the 
Apostles’ first feeling on His parting from them. 
And the like often happens here below. We under- 
stand our blessings just when about to forfeit them ; 
prospects are most hopeful just when they are about 
to be hopelessly clouded. Years upon years we have 
had great privileges, the light of truth, the presence 
of holy men, opportunities of religious improvement, 
kind and tender parents. Yet we knew not, or 
thought not of our happiness; we valued not our 
gift; and then it is taken away, just when we have 
begun to value it.’ But,as Newman continues, other 
feelings were uppermost with the disciples, joy and 
gratitude. ‘May we venture to surmise that this 
rejoicing was the high temper of the brave and noble- 
minded, who have faced danger in idea and are pre- 
pared for it? They rejoiced not that their Lord had 
gone, but that their hearts had gone with Him.’ 

Rererencs,—XXIV. 53.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol, & 
p. 390. 
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AGNOSTICISM, POSITIVISM AND MATERI- 
ALISM 


‘In the beginning was the Word.’—Joun 1. 1 


Joun outstrips Genesis. He begins the record of the 
world anew, but starts from a deeper starting-point. 
In Genesis the history of the world arises out of the 
God of Creation. In John there is a deeper starting- 
point : history commences with the God of redemp- 
tion. 

I. This, then, is the first assertion we have to 
consider—Redemption is older than Creation. God 
the Saviour is a more fundamental fact than God the 
Creator. Redemption was not an incidental sequel 
of creation, but creation was the means to work out 
the eternal idea of redemption. Creation was the 
means of carrying out the eternal idea of redeeming 
love. John says in his wonderful Revelation that 
there stood before him the Lamb slain. Slain when? 
‘Slain from the foundation of the world’ This 
world was established on sacrifice. 

IL. The infinite reach and astounding sweep of this 
assertion draws our attention all the more forcibly to 
the uncompromising positiveness and stark dogmatism 
of it. There is certainly something wrong either 
with John or with this present generation, for the 
present age prides itself on being sure of as little as 
possible. It is typical of the age that its most pre- 
tentious system of knowledge calls itself Agnosticism, 
that is, ‘ Know-nothingism’. Another system that 
competes with this ‘ Know-nothingism,’ and calls itself 
‘Positivism,’ is first-cousin to it. These are the two 
systems that pretend to teach us the ways of wisdom. 
One glories in knowing nothing; the other boasts in 
knowing very little. And unfortunately the same 
spirit of Agnosticism has found its way, has ramified 
itself throughout the whole field of religious thought. 
It is the men that know that shake the world. How 
could John come to the knowledge of such a stu- 
pendous fact as this? John had only one way of 
obtaining this knowledge, namely, by revelation. 
Heaven revealed its message straight to the heart of 
this man. 

Ill. No less noticeable than the dogmatism and 
positiveness of John’s assertion are the grandeur and 
reasonableness of it. ‘In the beginning was the 
Word.’ That is John’s explanation. Can you con- 
ceive a better? The difficulties of the Christian re- 
ligion are as nothing compared with the difficulties 
of materialism, when you begin to examine it. This 
fountain is inexhaustible, limitless, and worlds after 
worlds without end may stream forth from such a 
source and fount as this. 

IV. There is yet another marvel in John’s concep- 


tion of the manifestation of this Word. Is there any 
further revelation of this eternal Word of which John 
speaks? ‘There is ample evidence that the Old Testa- 
ment prophets regarded that Word as a living per- 
sonality that touched their lives. Then there came 
One in a form like our own, a Son of man, One who 
was born, lived, suffered, and died on our earth. And 
man came into contact with Him, and said: ‘The 
eternal has come down tomen’. If that be true, and 
nothing is more certain in the life of man or in the 
history of the world, we are face to face with an as- 
tounding fact, a fact infinitely important for each one 
of us individually, and infinitely important for societies 
and nations. For this Jesus must triumph.—Joun 
Tuomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. m. p. 305. 

Rererences.—I, 1.—W. Alexander, Primary Convictions, 
p. 203. Hwxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 248; ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. vy. p. 303. I. 1-5.—T. Gasquoine, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 125. I. 1-18.—LHzpositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 100, I. 1-14.—A. Maclaren, Hapositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 1. 1. 1-15.—Ibid. vol. x. p 
61. I. 3.—Bishop Galloway, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx, 
p- 168. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 75. 


LIFE AND LIGHT 
‘In Him was life, and the life was the light of men.’—Jonn 1. 4. 


Ir we were asked suddenly what we thought of life, 
what we thought of the world in which we lived, a 
good many of us would answer that we do not think 
much about it, and possibly that would be the truest 
answer that many of us could give. A little work, a 
little recreation, a little sleep—for some more, for 
others less, of each—that seems to be for us life. 
And yet we are not quite satisfied. There is a lurk- 
ing suspicion that life means more; perhaps a self- 
consciousness that, many years ago, it did mean more 
to us. Is there not something wrong with such a 
conception of life? Has the best which we can con- 
ceive of in life no other meaning than the gaining of 
prizes such as we worked for at school, such as the 
few who are more fortunate can still gain? Surely 
the revelation of Jesus Christ throws a light across 
our conception of life; it makes such an idle view of 
it seem dwarfed and incomplete. 

I. Think of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, coming 
to earth in the form of man, as a servant of God. 
Surely there is a strange reversal of all that we have 
regarded as chiefly desirable in life. We raise our- 
selves to obtain a position which shall separate us 
from the common run of mankind, so that they shall 
look up to us and admire us. But here is One Who 
is really the Son of God and has all the honour and 
glory of God, descending to earth in the likeness, and 
subject to all the limitations, of humanity. Nor is 
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even that all. He adopted the trade of a carpenter 
—a humble profession—while on this earth, and was 
obedient unto death, and that death—the death of 
Christ—was the death of a malefactor. Can we still 
say that life has lost its wonder? What, then, can 
life and the world in which we live mean to us in this 
new light? Life means the development of our 
capacities, and the world is the sphere in which they 
are developed. ‘There has come into the sphere of 
our activity One Who proclaims Himself to be the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. He says: ‘I am 
come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.’ And He goes further 
still, for He declares that if a man keep His word he 
shall never see death. Is there any limit to such a 
possibility of development as that ? 

II. What must this Higher Life mean to you and 
to me ?—It gives a new reality, a new meaning to 
everything we have and do and say, to all that we are. 

(a) You have physical powers. Develop them 
not simply as a means for your own amusement, but 
as a means of serving God better than you have ever 
done before. 

(b) You have intellectual powers. Develop them 
to that same end. Do not be content to get into a 
_ groove, so to speak, as many of us are, and stop in it. 
Find some other interest apart from your own daily 
work. It may be literature, the study of economics, 
or it may be music ; but whatever it is, as you have 
opportunity, develop it to the best of your power, 
and you will find that it will give you an insight into 
the wonders of the world in which you live. It will 
give you comfort and support which will lead you 
through much drudgery and enable you to support 
worry and even suffering. It will open out to you 
countless opportunities for service to God which would 
otherwise be closed. 

(c) There is spiritual development, the develop- 
ment of the capacity for a knowledge of God. All 
our energies and powers come from Him. Our lives 
are surely not without incident and interest since we 
commenced them in the Church of Christ. Is life so 
full for any one of us that we can spare no time for 
preparation, that we can spare no time to come to 
receive that gift of life which God offers us, a gift 
that will make our day’s work worth doing, that will 
make our daily prayers real and sustaining and give 
them a meaning which they can have in no other 
way, a gift that will make our sojourn here on earth 
the best preparation, the best training for better 
service, for a fuller and better life hereafter ? 

Rerrerences.—I. 4.—Brooke Herford, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 147. Bishop Walters, iid. vol. 1x. p. 
164, Newman Smyth, The Reality of Faith, p. 17. J. 
Huntley Skrine, Sermons to Pastors and Masters, p. 27. 


LIFE AND LIGHT 
*In Him was life, and the life was the light of men; and the 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
[overcame] it not.’ JOHN I. 4 and 5. 
I. A Great Conception of Jesus Christ.—‘In Him 
was life.’ John is not dealing with a theory, but with 


a fact. John had pressed very closely to Him, had 
leaned upon His bosom and beheld His glory. There, 
with a clearness which forced itself upon him, was a 
Divine humanity. Those who assert that the incar- 
nation of God is impossible, are bound also to assert 
that such a life as that of Jesus was impossible. ‘In 
Him was life.’ (1) The words point to ‘life’ as the 
ultimate fact in the world, the basis of all things else. 
John saw the secret of the world when he saw Jesus 
Christ. The invisible God stood revealed—revealed 
as a throbbing life. Thus the truth came. All 
things were made by Him, and without Him there 
was not anything made that was made. (2) Then 
there is the other truth, that the infinite life is in 
intimate contact with finite life. (3) And there is 

et another truth, that the whole world is governed 
fe a moral purpose. Since Christ is its life, it must 
find its unity and meaning in that life. 

II. The Great Purpose of the Work of Jesus 
Christ.—‘ And the life was the light of men.’ It 
might seem at first sight as if there were a sudden de- 
scent, a weakening of the expression, in the transition 
from ‘life’ to ‘light’. This feeling arises partly from 
failing to realise what a large thought the idea of 
‘light’ is in the mind of the Apostle John. (1) In 
his writings it alternates with ‘love’ as an adequate 
designation of the rich complexity and immaculate 
purity of God’s moral nature. When applied to man 
it denotes participation in the moral nature of God. 
(2) Then again, light takes it natural place with 
John as the product of life. Christ came to save 
men from their sins, to reconstruct the ruined nature 
of man, to seek and to save that which was lost; and 
His mightiest miracles were but fringes on the border 
of His real work. The life was the light of men. 

Ill. The Great Opposition to the Work of Jesus 
Christ.—‘ And the light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.’ A strong claim is 
put forward in favour of the translation, ‘And the 
darkness overcame it not’. The best English word 
that I can think of to express this comprehensive 
meaning is the verb ‘To master’. The light shineth 
in darkness, and the darkness mastered it not. ‘The 
Church may have to pass through many a Gethse- 
mane and many a Calvary yet before the purging 
hosts of darkness disappear. But all is well. They 
know not the secret place of our power, they cannot 
touch the Divinity which is the life of our life —Joum 
Tuomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. u. p. 85. 

Rerergnce.—I. 4-18.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. ¥. pm 
229. 

JOHN 1. 5. 
Jupeine from the main portion of the history of the 
world, so far, justice is always in jeopardy, peace 
walks amid hourly pitfalls, and of slavery, misery, 
meanness, the craft of tyrants, and the credulity of 
the populace in some of their protean forms, no voice 
can at any time say, They are not. The clouds 
break a little, and the sun shines out—but soon and 
certain the lowering darkness falls again, as if to last 
for ever. Yet is there an immortal courage and pro- 
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phecy in every sane soul that cannot, must not, 
under any circumstances, capitulate—Watr Wurr- 
MAN, Democratic Vistas. 

Rererences.—I. 5.—H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 1. Hzpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 322. 


GOD-SENT MEN 
‘There was a man sent from God,’—Joun 1. 6. 


Tue Lord has given to every man something which 
distinguishes him from every other man; find out 
that something ; that is your business. You are not 
one of a mob, you have a soul, an identity, a person- 
ality of your own; you can do what nobody else can 
do just in the same way and in the same measure; find 
out what that is, and doit. That is life. You are 
afraid of yourself. You are very self-specialising 
when you are perfectly sure that nobody is within a 
mile of you, but the moment the next man comes 
near you so easily drop into cowardice, and further 
still drop into practical nothingness. 

I. There was a man sent from God, and his name 
was Sympathy. It is almost a woman’s name; but 
the true man is male and female, man and woman, 
brother and sister, and the more woman there is in 
him the better for everybody. There was a man sent 
from God whose radiant, gentle, womanly name was 
Sympathy. He said as he approached our sorrow 
and our solitude, ‘The Lord hath given me the tongue 
of the learned that I might speak a word in season 
to him that is weary. Cannot everybody speak a 
word to that man? No; sympathy is a gift ; sym- 
pathy is a music carved out of a special gamut and 
set to vital strain and expression by the king’s son. 

II. There was a man sent from God whose name 
was Encouragement, Comfort. This man has a 
double name, and yet both the names mean the same 
thing. We mistake the etymology and the religious 
application of the word comfort. Hardly a man in 
a thousand can tell us what comfort really means. 
He is a comforting preacher who says, Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come; awake, awake| get thee up 
into the high mountains! and who, making these 
grand trumpet announcements, says, For the Lord 
is thy strength, and the Holy One of Israel the un- 
failing river on whose waters of grace thou mayest 
evermore rely. It is a very disastrous thing to take 
away these passages from people who have been over- 
fondling them for half a century, without having the 
faintest idea of their real meaning. It is very sad 
when everybody begins to interpret without having 
been told to do so by Him who wrought the Word 
mystery, the Logos of redeeming passion. 

III. There was a man sent from God whose name 
was Insight. The difference between one man and 
another is that one man can do it and the other 
cannot. That is all. I would to God that were 
realised in the Church, in statesmanship, in literature, 
in the whole range of civilisation. The man who 
cannot do it may be most industrious and most pains- 
taking and most conscientious, but he always sets the 
thing that he is setting upside down. It has to be set 





the other way, but all the philosopherssince philosophy 
was born can never drive it into his head that his 
way is the wrong way. Yet he is most conscientious, 
and he is known in his own neighbourhood as a good 
man, and so amiable. Some men can see and other 
men cannot see. 

Now when a man feels that he is sent of God he 
is fearless. A man who is sent from God has no 
anxiety about resources, The true preacher never 
wonders what he will preach about this day month; 
we have nothing to do even with to-morrow. How 
will the work be done? By the living God. How 
do you know that all the world shall be covered with 
the knowledge of the Lord? Because the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it. There is an oath at stake, 
and it is God’s oath—Joszru Pazxer, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. 1 p. 248. 


A MAN CALLED JOHN 


‘There was a man sent from God whose name was John.’— 
JouN 1. 6, 

“Wuar's in a name?’ says Shakespeare,—‘a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet.’ It is no dis- 
advantage to have a common name. You may have 
a& common name and not be acommon man. The 
term ‘common man’ needs definition. By the term 
‘common man’ is sometimes meant a vulgar, or an 
uncultivated or a low-born man—I mean an obscure 
man, an ordinary man, a man with nothing to distin- 
guish him from a million others. Now it may be re- 
marked that the John to whom the words refer was not 
@ common man. He was a very uncommon man, in 
some respects a unique man, The principles on which 
John lived, and which gave him his imperishable name, 
are precisely those which will redeem and glorify the 
man called John who is here to-day. 

I. A Man called John.—The word reminds us of 
the familiar fact that the overwhelming majority of 
the human race live and die in obscurity. How ought 
we to look at this fact—that you and I are destined 
to live and die with unknown names, and lie in un- 
known graves? Well, it need not quench our ambi- 
tions, if they be worthy ambitions. (1) Obscurity does 
not rob any life of value and usefulness. Every crank 
in a machine is necessary to its work. The whole 
system of the universe is so perfectly balanced that 
every grain of dust counts. The social order is equally 
dependent on its feebler members. (2) Obscurity 
robs no life of happiness. The spirit that chafes at 
it does. The gnawing hunger, the restless ambition 
for what God has not given, will embitter and im- 
poverish any life. 

II. There was a man sent from God. For the 
special work that he did, he was specially endowed. 
But yet it is absolutely true that what fitted John for 
his ministry will make any man called John a witness 
to the light and an ambassador of Christ. Let us 
dwell on one or two points. This John was sent from 
God. But so is every John. Every human spirit is 
the creation of God. That is the Christian doctrine 
of man. This truth, once realised, has a redemptive 
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and inspiring power. If I am sent by God, my life is 
of some value. For He must have sent me for some- 
thing. And if I am made for a purpose, then not 
only is it my first duty to fulfil that purpose, but the 
way to fulfil it is to be myself. When we realize all 
that this means, and all that is involved in it, it is 
really a transfigurement of life. 

III. There is, finally, the suggestion of the purpose 
for which the man called John is sent. It is to bear 
witness to the light. It is for this test that all men 
aresent. When their souls awake they are illumined, 
they know themselves ; the end, the possibilities, the 
true glory of their life. ‘Hitch your wagon to astar,’ 
said Emerson. This will glorify the commonplace by 
consecrating it. Keep up connection with the un- 
seen by prayer and aspiration ; you will feel heaven 
tugging at your heart—R. Batpwin Barwotey, The 
Darkness where God 1s, p. 107. 

Rererences.—I. 6.—F. B. Meyer, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lvii. p. 1. Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 125. I. 7, 8, 
20.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 147. 


Joun 1. 8. 


Wes ey, in his journal for 1764, tells of a woman at 
Walsall who wished to come and hear him, but dared 
not, as she had heard a great deal of evil about him. 
' ©This morning,’ however, she told a neighbour, ‘I 
dreamed I was praying earnestly, and I heard a voice 
saying, “See the eighth verse of the first chapter of St. 
John”. I wakedand got my Bible and read, He was 
not that Light but was sent to bear witness of that 
Light. I got up and came away with all my heart.’ 

Rerenences.—I. 8.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p.6. 1. 8,9.—J. M. Neale, Readings for 
the Aged (8rd Series), p. 208. I. 9.—Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulyit, vol. lvi. p. 895. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 63, I. 10.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol, iv. p. 165. Hapositor 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 154. I. 10-11.—Jbid. vol. ix. p. 239. 


JOHN I. II. 


As to our spiritual wants, though they exist in all, 
they are so feeble in themselves, and so trodden 
under foot, and crushed by our carnal appetites and 
worldly practices, you might as well expect that a 
field of corn, over which a regiment of cavalry has 
been galloping to and fro, will rise up and meet the 
sun, as that of ourselves we shall seek food for our 
spiritual wants. Even when the Bread of life came 
down from heaven, we turned away from it and re- 
jected it. Huen when He came to His own, His 
own received Him not.—A. J. C. Hang, Guesses at 
Truth. 

Rererences.—I. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 
1055. H. A. Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 20. 
C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 127. ¥F. Bourdillon, Plain 
Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Series), p. 66. KE, A. Bray, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 22. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 376 ; 
thid. vol. x. p. 356; wid. vol. xii. p. 424. L 11-13.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1212; vol. xxxviii. No. 2259. 

JOHN I. 12. 


I cannor go back to search for the shadow of the 
mystery under its types and figures, because the sub- 
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stance itself is come ; and I find more enjoyment of 
it by simply giving myself up to that which is to be 
had from a Christ, not as human under Jewish 
prophecies, but as come in the flesh, and made man 
In every one who receives Him—Wituiam Law 
(Letter xxv). 

Rererences.—I. 12.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 9 
R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 173. H. D. Rawnsley, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 155. T. F. Crosse, 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
669 and vol. xxx. No. 1757. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. v. 
p. 46; ‘bid. vol. vii. pp. 36, 272 I. 12, 18—G. P. 
McKay, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 195. J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 298. I. 18—Ka 
positor (4th Series), vol. iii, pp. 183, 360; sid. vol. iv. p 
412; «bid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 209. 


THE WORD MADE FLESH 
(For Christmas Day) 
‘The Word was made flesh.’—Joun 1, 14 


Tux birth of Jesus Christ has two aspects: The 
Nativity itself, the most stupendous fact in history ; 
the Incarnation, a Revelation of Eternity, the great 
doctrine of our religion. 

The birth of that little Babe in the stable of the 
humble inn at Bethlehem—there is the event. ‘ The 
Word became flesh ’—there is the doctrine, and the 
mystery. God became Man. He took not on Him 
the nature of angels, yet the angels thrilled with 
tumults of joy at the thought of millions of sinners 
who would be saved. Is not that cause enough for 
Christmas gladness—for a joy as that of the angels? 
The mystery itself we cannot fathom; of that we 
say : ‘I will seek to believe rather than to reason; to 
adore rather than to explain ; to give thanks rather 
than to penetrate; to love rather than to know; to 
humble myself rather than to speak’. And, beliey- 
ing it—out of the thousand lessons it involves let us 
take this one to our hearts: the Incarnation—the 
basis of all noble conceptions of human life; the 
grandeur of that human nature which God has 
given us; the sacredness, the majesty, the lofty 
privileges, the immeasurable possibilities of man. 

I. Look at man in the light of nature. We look 
upwards at the myriads of plancts, and a sense of our 
own nothingness tempts us to think of ourselves as 
the creatures of a passing moment, the prey ef blind 
forces in the blinding whirl of chance. We look 
downwards at the earth, wrinkled with innumerable 
graves—the very dust composed of the decay of un- 
numbered organisms ; and we are tempted to believe 
that nothing remains for us but ‘dust to dust’. We 
look around, and, seeing the vanity and vileness of 
mankind, not savage tribes alone, but communities 
nominally Christian tainted by greed, by dishonesty. 
besotted by drink, the bondslaves of base and brutal 
passions, we are tempted to despise our race—our 
own selyes. It is such thoughts that drive men into 
the devil’s gospel of despair, and lead so many te 
cry wearily ‘that life is not worth living’. But— 

Il. Turn from the shadows—face the sun! Turn 
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gout oie from the phenomena of evil and ruin, and 
hold the manger cradle of Bethlehem! Look at 
man in the light of the Incarnation, and see how all 
is changed! Jesus, Who is Christ the Lord, was the 
Perfect Man, the Representative Man; God as a 
Man with men; God, not merely revealing Himself 
to man, not merely uniting Himself to man, but God 
becoming Man. And so we take our estimate of 
man, not from the churl and villain, the liar and 
scoundrel, the selfish miser and staggering drunkard, 
not from the harlot and the felon, and those yet more 
guilty who made them what they are, but from the 
pure, the good, the spiritually minded. ‘These alone 
are true men and women. Inthe light of Bethlehem’s 
candle we see man not as he often is, but as he may 
be, as we trust he yet will be. 

III. Do not regard this lesson of the Incarnation 
as @ mere vague trust, a mere abstract speculation. 
It is a belief which affects our estimate of ourselves— 
our conduct to others. There is not one degradation 
of our being which does not spring from lack of self- 
reverence, of reverence for beings whom Christ hath 
redeemed, to whom He has given a right to be 
children of God. The Incarnation teaches us that 
our part is in Christ, our bodies His temple, our 
nature His image, our hearts His shrine. He who 
regards himself as akin to the beasts that perish will 
live as they do. He who regards himself as an im- 
mortal being, partaker of the nature which Christ 
wore and Christ redeemed, will aim at a noble and 
godly life—F,. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian 
LAfe. 

THE INCARNATION 
The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.’—Joun I. 14. 


Gnrear is our Lord, and great is His power, Jesus the 
_ Son of God and Son of man. Ten thousand times 
more dazzling bright than the highest Archangel is 
our Lord and Christ. By birth the Only-begotten 
and Express Image of God ; and in taking our flesh, 
not sullied thereby, but raising human nature with 
Him, as He rose from the lowly manger to the right 
hand of power,—raising human nature, for Man has 
redeemed us, Man is set above all creatures, as one 
with the Creator, Man shall judge man at the last 
day. So honoured is this earth, that no stranger 
shall judge us, but He who is our fellow, who will 
sustain our interests, and has full sympathy in all our 
imperfections. He who loved us, even to die for us, 
is graciously appointed to assign the final measure- 
ment and price upon His own work. He who best 
knows by infirmity to take the part of the infirm, He 
who would fain reap the full fruit of His passion, He 
will separate the wheat from the chaff, so that not a 
grain shall fall to the ground. He who has given us 
to share His own spiritual nature, He from whom we 
have drawn the life’s blood of our souls, He our 
brother will decide about His brethren. In that His 
second coming, may He in His grace and loving pity 
remember us, who is our only hope, our only salvation ! 


—J. H. NEwMaAN. 
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Sr. Tuomas Aquinas, for all his learning and holiness, 
feared thunder and lightning with an excessive shrink- 
ing. On all occasions, when assailed by this terror, 
he used to comfort himself with the sacred words : 
‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us’.— 
Sr. Francis pe Sa.xs, 


THE soul’s the way. Not even Christ Himself 
Can save man else than as he holds man’s soul ; 
And, therefore, did He come into our flesh, 
As some wise hunter, creeping on his knees, 
With a torch, into the blackness of the cave, 
To face and quell the beast there—take the soul, 
And so possess the whole man, body and soul. 

; —Mkrs. Brownine, Aurora Leigh. 


JOHN I, 14. 


Curistmas approaches, a charmed time to me. I hear 
its music afar off—the song of the angels, the breath- 
ing of the bells, but most the Divine song from out 
the central glory. It has begun, it is descending in 
the sloping line from the Infinite—a wave ebbing 
from the other side of the ocean to break ere long on 
the high shore of the world, faint with distance. . . . 
And on Christmas morn I know that they who sleep, 
but their hearts wake, will hear one full carol and feel 
the shining of the glory; but it will not stay, only 
the music will linger in them all day, and the glory 
will brood over their heart, and some Divine sentence 
from the lips of the King will come up every hour to 
make them wonder at its depth and meaning. And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.— 
From James Smetham’s Journal. 


Rererences.—I. 14.—H. H. Scullard, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 54. J. 8S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 130. H. 
Storey, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 371. A. Whyte, 
The Scottish Review, vol, iii. p. 525. Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 24. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol, xvii. p. 572. H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Read- 
ing, p. 1. F. Lynch, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 236. 
W.C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, p. 35. 8. H. Flem- 
ing, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the People, p. 188. F. G. 
Lee, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 301. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vii. No. 414, and vol. xxxi. No. 1862. R. W. 
Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 20. Bishop Magee, 
The Gospel and the Age, p. 311. J. R, Illingworth, University 
and Cathedral Sermons, p. 181. 8. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year, pt. i. p. 48. R. J. Campbell, Christan 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 400. J. Martineau, Endeavours 
After the Christian Life, p. 115. R. J. Campbell, A Fazth for 
To-day, p. 197. M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p..107. Bishop 
Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 83. F. W. Farrar, Everyday 
Christian Life, p. 298. Archbishop Alexander, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 500. Eapositer (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 
187 ; thd. vol. iv. p. 165; thid. vol. ix. p. 86; tid. (6th 
Series), vol. iy. p. 68; thd. vol. vii. p. 71; tid. vol. ix. p. 
365 ; tbid. vol. x. p. 172. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 14. I. 14-18.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 42. I. 15.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 133. I. 18- 
18.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 73. 
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© Of His fulness have all we received.’—Joun 1, 16. 


WE read of Dr. Andrew Bonar :— 

‘On Sabbath, the 17th of October, 1830, while 
quietly sitting in a room which he shared with his 
brothers, reading Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving In- 
terest in Christ, he began to have a “secret joyful 
hope,” that he really believed on the Lord Jesus. 
The fullness and freeness of Divine grace filled his 
heart. “J did nothing but receive,” he says. No 
doubt of his acceptance in Christ ever again dimmed 
the clearness of his faith.—Reminiscences, p. vi. 

Rererences.—I. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 858, 
vol. vii. No. 415, and vol. xx. No. 1169. A. Whyte, The 
Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 525. C.S. Macfarland, The Spirit 
Christlike, p. 41. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Soripture— 
St. John, p. 23. 

JouN I. 17. 
‘WueEn people read, the law came by Moses, but grace 
and truth by Christ, do they suppose it means that 
the law was ungracious and untrue? The law was 
given for a foundation ; the grace (or mercy) and truth 
for fulfilment ;—the whole forming one glorious 
trinity of judgment, mercy, and truth.’ In a note, 
appended to this paragraph from Frondes Agrestes 
& 76), Ruskin declares that all his ‘later writings, 
without exception, have been directed to maintain and 
illustrate the great truth expressed in this passage.’ 


Rererences.—I. 17.—M. Biggs, Practical Sermons on Old 
Testament Subjects, p. 10. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1862. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 168. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 31. 


THE MANIFESTATION OF THE INVISIBLE GOD 

+ No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him.’—Joun 1. 18. 

Two truths are brought before us in this passage: 

first, that God, essential or absolute Deity, 1s to us, 

in our present state of being, invisible: secondly, that 

Jesus Christ is the declaration of God to men. 

I. God is invisible. Whyisthis? (1) It is natur- 
ally impossible for what is spiritual to be perceived 
by sense. ‘There are powers in nature whose influence 
we perceive, yet themselves we never discern—such as 
electricity and gravitation. Much more are we un- 
able to discern the spiritual. (2) Yet an immediate 
mental or spiritual vision of God is both conceivable, 
and expressly revealed in Scripture. (3) But the in- 
visibility of God seems necessary in our present life 
viewed as astate of trial, (4) The invisibility of God 
seems to be connected with the aspect of the present 
life as a state of traihing or discipline. 

II. Of the invisible God, Jesus Christ is the image 
or manifestation. How does Jesus manifest the 
Father? (1) By the constitution of His person. 
(2) By the moral beauty of His character and life. 
(3) By His sufferings and death. The noblest ex- 
pression of love is that in which it assumes the form 
of suffering or self-sacrifice —J. Cap, The Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. x. p. 321. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD TO MAN 
(For Trinity Sunday) 

‘No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten S 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath d 
Him.’—Joun 1. 18. 

Tue doctrine of the Holy Trinity is the revelation to 

men of God. 

I. What is meant by Revelation.—Etymologic- 
ally the term means the drawing aside ofa veil. Now, 
Christians believe that all knowledge is revelation, or 
the drawing back of the veil. The worldling speaks 
of invention and discovery, but the God-fearing man 
calls it revelation._The worldly man would speak of 
radium as a discovery, but we speak of it as revelation, 
seeing it has been hid in the secrets of the mountains 
all the ages and is no secret, and never has been to 
God, and that God has revealed it to crown the efforts 
of man’s research. So when I speak to you of Divine 
revelation I speak of the revelation of God, and not 
of His essential Being which only God knows; I speak 
of His relationship to us men for our salvation. You 
might say, ‘Is it possible that God could reveal Him- 
self toman?’ If it were not possible that God could 
do it, it must either be that God could not do so, or 
that men could not perceive the revelation. But God 
can do it because He is Almighty, and man can re- 
ceive it because God has created him with capacities 
of preception, for God is Life and Truth and Power, 
and man is created to receive life and truth and power. 
It is possible. But is it necessary? Yes: it is neces- 
sary, because, as St. Augustine says, God has created 
all men for Himself. Our beginning comes from God, 
and our end is God. 

II. Without Revelation.—But suppose you will 
not have the revelation and reject it altogether, what 
then? There remains but one thing open to think- 
ing man—for it is only the fool that says in his heart, 
There is no God—the speculative. And the gods of 
speculation are many. ‘There are the gods of the 
hills and of the valleys, of the trees and of the rivers, 
and of the storms—the gods of the clevermen. ‘The 
difficulty of this is, of course, that the gods of specu- 
lation are all mutually destructive, and, like the 
soldiers in the hosts of Sennacherib, fall upon one 
another and slay each other. The God we worship 
to-day is the God of revelation. No man by thought 
hath found out God lest any flesh should ‘glory in 
His presence’. God, then, has discovered Himself 
to us. 

III. God’s Revelation in Nature.—In Nature we 
see, if we believe in God, God’s power, His might, 
His wisdom, ah! and to a great extent His mind. 
But it is quite obvious that Nature by itself is too 
limited. Why, the poor poet cannot express what 
his soul suggests! Nature is too limited, and although 
we may learn from Nature God’s wisdom, His power, 
and to an extent His mind, we could not learn from 
Nature His gentleness which makes us great or His 
tender mercy whereby we have found salvation, or 
His loving kindness with which He has bound our 
hearts. So God has revealed Himself to us in human 
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nature, that we may learn of Him of the very nature 


which He gave us. 


The Holy Spirit, Whose work is in Nature and in 
man, shows you the Saviour, and the Saviour, the Son, 


shows you the Father, so it is written in God’s Word 
that we have access to the Father through the Son 
by the Spirit. And so it is that what I started with 


_ is true, the doctrine of the Trinity is the revelation 


of God to man. 
Rererences.—I. 18.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons, 


_ (2nd Series), p. 212. A. R. Ashwell, God in His Work and 
Nature, p. 110. F. T. Bassett, Christ in Eternity and Time, 


p. 29. J. Caird, Sermons, pp. 101, 121. J. D. Sinclair, 
The Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 610. Expositor (6th Series), 
wol. iv. p. 375; «bid. ‘vol. vi. pp. 16, 260; 2bid. vol. vii. p. 
408. I. 19.—Zbid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p, 424. I. 19-37.— 
Tid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 1. 


HOLLY, YEW, AND LAUREL 
(For Christmas Eve) 
‘And [John] confessed and denied not; but confessed, I am 
not the Christ.’—Joun 1. 20. 
In J. M. Neale’s sermon for Christmas Eve, published 
under the title, ‘Confessing and not Denying,’ there 
is this seasonable passage :— 

“We confess at this time in another way. There 
are three things which we principally put up to show 
our joy, as it is written, “O all ye green things upon 
the earth, bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify 
Him for ever”. These three things are, holly, yew, 
and laurel. By the holly we confess what our Lord 
was ; by the yew we confess what we ought to be; by 
the laurel we confess what our Lord now is, and what 
we hope to be also. 

‘I. Holly, as we know, has sharp prickles and red 
berries, There is an old Christmas carol which says :— 

The holly has a prickle 

As sharp as any thorn; 
And it was for to be crucified 

That Jesus Christ was born. 
The holly has a berry 

As red as any blood ; 


And Jesus Christ did shed forth His 
To do poor sinners good. 


‘By the prickles, then, we confess His bitter life 
on earth, His tears, His watchings, His fastings, His 
weariness, His revilings ; we confess that He wore a 
crown of thorns for our sakes; that He was fastened 
to the cross with nails for our sakes ; that He was 
pierced with a spear for our sakes. By the berries we 
confess that He shed forth every drop of His most 
precious blood for us miserable sinners, and for our 
salvation. 

‘II. Then about the yew ; a good man-of old said: 
“This yew-tree may be accounted a fit emblem of a 
Christian. You see it hath little outside bark, only a 
small rind, to teach us not to make a great outside 
show of religion. Then it is a very lasting timber, 
much harder than oak, to show the soundness and 
sincerity ofa Christian. It hath many branches, large 
and fair, to remind us to be plentiful in good works. It 
%s always green and prospering, to declare unto us that 
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a Christian should always grow and thrive in grace, 
Yea, green in winter and the hardest weather, to show 
that a Christian is best in affliction ; yea, then it hath 
berries on it, to teach us, as then we are the best Chris- 
tians, so then to bring forth most fruits of righteous- 
ness. It is a long-living and lasting tree, to be unte 
us a type of immortality and lasting life. 

“II. And what of the laurel? In putting up that, 
we confess that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
win the victory over hell, death, and Satan; to loose 
the bands of sin ; to ascend up gloriously into heaven 
leading captivity captive; and we confess that what 
the Captain of our salvation has done, we hope, as His 
good soldiers, to do also”—Sermons in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. 1. p. $2. 

Rererences.—I. 20.—J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged 
(3rd Series), p. 17. L 20-22.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 223; ibid. (4th Series), vol. v. p. 294. I. 21.— 
Iiid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 81; tbid. (6th Series), vol. x. p- 
17. I. 21, 25.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 84, 865. 
I, 22.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, pt. i. 
p. 39. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 17. I. 23.—H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. p. 263. C, S. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 101. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 365. I. 26.—D. Davies, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 194. J. Keble, Sermons 
for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 873. C. Kingsley, The Good 
News of God, p. 87. H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liv. p. 398. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 25. I. 26, 27.—R. W. Church, Village 
Sermons (3rd Series), p. 17. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for 
Family Reading, p. 148. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN THE 
BAPTIST 
‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.’—JoxHn 1. 29, 

Tuesr words of the Baptist are a strong assertion of 
the doctrine that the Lord Jesus Christ offered Himself 
as a true and proper sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
Let us use the text for three practical purposes :— 

I. It may serve to direct the sinner to the source of 
salvation. ‘Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.’ Mark the sin. That is 
the sharpest sting wherewith your conscience pierces 
you, and your most earnest anxiety is to have that 
removed, Here, then, is one who taketh just that 
away. Mark, again, ‘The sin of the world’; not 
merely that of the Jew, or that of the generation which 
was alive when He was crucified, or that of any small 
section of humanity, but that of the world. So you 
may be sure that yours is included. Mark, again, 
‘ He taketh away the sin of the world’, It is a present 
thing. He was bearing sin in sacrifice even as John 
spoke the words ; and He is bearing it now in interces- 
sion before the mercy-seat on high. 

II. But the text may serve to stimulate the Chris- 
tian to earnest gratitude. How much do we owe our 
Divine Redeemer? He has taken away oursin. He 
has given us peace with God, and imparted to us peace 
of conscience and joy in the Holy Ghost. And He has 
done all at the sacrifice of Himself. Surely, then, it 
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becomes each of us to ask : ‘What shall I render un- 
to the Lord for all His benefits?’ 

III. Finally, this text may serve as a pattern to the 
preacher of the Gospel. Indeed, the whole ministry 
of the Baptist is full of richest suggestiveness in this 
regard. Always he pointed away from himself to the 
Christ. If he preached repentance, it was because 
Christ was at hand. Ifhe urged baptism, it was but 
as a symbol of that Divine ordinance which only Christ 
could administer. If he besought men to flee from 
the wrath to come, it was because that wrath was the 
wrath of the Lamb, and as such all the more terrible. 
Thus Christ was the background of all his utterances, 
and his great ambition was to make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord. Now, in all this he was an 
example to every preacher of the Gospel whose aim 
ought ever to be to proclaim faithfully and earnestly 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 


Rererences.—I. 29.—R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, vol. 
iii, p. 125. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 196. J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 48. R, M. Benson, 
Redemption, p. 121. E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol, ii. p. 258. 
J. B. Brown, The Divine Mystery of Peace, p. 42. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2646, and vol. xxxiii. No. 1987. A. 
Berry, The Doctrine of the Cross, p. 51. W. B. Selbie, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxviii. p. 241. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. v. pp. 116, 189; 2bid. vol. vi. p. 295; tbid. (5th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 277; ibid. vol. viii. p. 283; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 320. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—st. 
John, p. 40. I. 29-84.—Ibid. vol. ix. p. 92. I. 31.—Ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 417. I. 38.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 59. I. 35.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 100. I. 35, 36. 
—Spurgeor, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2329. I. 35, 37, 40. 
—Evxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 185. I. 36.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1060. I. 37.—A. G. Mortimer, The 


Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 146. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 702. I. 87-39.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 50. I. 37-51.— 


Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 570. I. 38.—E. A. Stuart, 
The New Commandment and other Sermons, vol. vii. p. 9. 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, p.1. Basil Wilber- 
force, Sanctification by the Truth, p. 108. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 825; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 60; tid. 
vol. vii. p. 83. I. 39.—J. W. Veevers, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. xix. p. 871. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 638. Hz- 
positor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 406. 


THE CHARACTER OF ST. ANDREW 


‘One of the two who heard John speak, and followed Him, 
was Andrew.’—JOHN I, 40. 
Wuar do you know about Andrew? Some of you 
know everything that can be known, but taking the 
average Christian sleeper, what does he know about 
Andrew? Perhaps he did not know that Andrew 
was an Apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ. Very few 
people can name the Apostles in the order in which 
the names occur in the New Testament; I have never 
met a man who could do so. That is remarkable and 
painfully instructive. ‘One of the two who heard 
John speak, and followed the Saviour, was Andrew.’ 
Observe, he was a disciple of John the Baptist, he 
belonged to an earlier dispensation, but he was an 
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open-minded man, and was prepared to accept life 
whenceverit came. In a sense, therefore, he left John — 
and said: ‘This is the new dispensation, this the 
grander and broader light; many thanks to you, 
stern, austere Baptist; we have had same thrilling 
days with you, but good-bye, we follow the Messias, 
we follow the Lamb of God’, 

That was an excellent characteristic in the character 
of Andrew; this was a feature, prominent, gracious, 
and imitable ; let us imitate it. 

I. Did Andrew do any work in the Church or in 
the world? Yes, he did; you know, because you 
have read the story. What did he do? You will 
be surprised to hear that he first found hiv own 
brother, and told him the Gospel. Why, your brother 
does not know that you go to church; your partner 
in business would be almost stupefied with fright if 

ou told him that you took the Lord’s Supper. We 
as these things secret, and why do we never speak 
about them? ‘The answer is a lie: ‘Because they 
are so sacred we never mention them; our love to 
Christ is so deep, so sensitive, that not a soul in the 
world suspects its existence’, Thatis curious, ‘Come 
all ye that fear God, and I will declare unto you 
what He hath done for my soul.’ That is better, that 
is making a right use of precious things. ‘There is a 
way of preaching ; there is a blatant way, and there 
is a way self-reserved, and sweetly, musically eloquent. 
Andrew ‘ first findeth his own brother’ ; hesaid: ‘We 
have found the Messias ; come with us; let us follow 
up this clue, let us attach ourselves to this gracious 
personality’. ‘He brought him to Jesus.’ We bring 
people to catechisms, to creeds, to dogmas, to cere- 
monies; but Andrew could not rest until he had 
brought his own brother to Jesus. The two person- 
alities touched the two hearts, entered into one 
another by a sacred spiritual masonry. Have we 
done any work of this kind? 

II. What more did Andrew do? That would be 
enough for most men to do. Yes, but he did more, 
and you will find the account in John vi 8, 9: ‘One 
of His disciples, Andrew ’—that is the second time his 
name occurs ; it is; that is good—‘saith unto Him’— 
spoke unto the Lord? Yes. What did he say? 
The Lord had commanded that the great company 
should be fed ; He said to Philip, ‘Whence we 
buy bread, that all these people see have a crust 
apiece?’ This He said to prove poor Philip, who was 
on the whole a wobbling little creature, who always 
had another question to ask ; ‘for He Himself knew 
what He would do’. So Christ often asks us what we 
think of this or that, not needing our opinions, for 
we cannot teach Omniscience. Well, Andrew came 
to the rescue in a feeble way, but it was the very best 
way he could do; he said: ‘There is a lad here who 
hath five barley loaves, and two small fishes; I have 
been with him now, I have counted the loaves, and 
I have turned the fishes over with my finger, but oh, 
how small they are ; what are they amongst so many ?” 
Jesus said : ‘They will do for a beginning, they will 
do to start with; make the men sit down’. And 
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_ Jesus took the loaves, and when He had multiplied 
them by giving thanks, He distributed until all were 
satisfied. Now there are some men—let us call them 
typically the Andrews of the Church—who count up 
what the Church appears to have; they make truth- 
ful statements, they are somewhat distinguished for 
statistics; they know exactly that the loaves were 
five and the fishes were two; on that they could take 
an oath. They also see the limitations of things. 
Well, they say, the thing is simply absurd! you are 
going to ail a church there; they say themselves 
it will cost £7000, and when I ask them how much 
they have got in hand, they reply that they have 
already secured £200 towards the £7000. What a 
preposterous disproportion. But Jesus says when the 
men are operating in the right spirit and going in 
the right direction, Make the men sit down; that 
will do; the £200 means two million; there is an- 
other Church in the two hundred. Get to work, and 
in the multiplication of the two hundred into seven 
thousand, see the out-working of a gracious and most 
Divine miracle. That is the way most of us began 
our ministry. 

III. What more did Andrew do? That would 
have been a good day’s work, to bring his own brother, 
and to point out the five loaves and the two fishes. 
What more do we hear about him? Well, I will 
tell you. ‘There were certain Greeks among them 
that came up to worship at the feast;’ they came 
first to Philip, and desired that he would introduce 
them, but Philip came and told Andrew. He said : 
‘You had better take up this thing; I don’t know 
about these strangers, I am rather shy, and they are 
Greeks ; if they had been people that come from our 
village I would not have minded introducing them, 
but they are of another nationality’. And Andrew 
said to Philip: ‘Be a man, I will go with you, and 
together we will tell Jesus’, So Andrew and Philip 
went together, and they told Him that the Greeks 
had come, and they gladdened His heart. Jesus was 
never so surprised as He was by faith and unexpected 
love. Hecame unto His own, and His own received 
Him not. And when He heard that strangers were 
at the door, Greeks, He said, ‘The hour is come that 
the Son of Man should be glorified’, How He 
multiplied the occasion, how He greatened it! This 
is what we should do. Who are these that fly as 
doves to their windows? who are these strange people 
that darken the sky like a‘flock of birds? "They are 
the nations of the earth, pagans, unexpected and un- 
calculated assets of the Son of God. ‘He shall have 
the heathen for His inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for His possession’; the islands 
shall wait for Him, and not a caravan shall tramp the 
wilderness without having His presence and His altar 
and His blessing. —Josrra Parxer. 


THE MODESTY OF TRUE GREATNESS 
‘Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.’—Joun 1, 40, 
Tuer Lord Jesus Christ drew to Himself men of various 
types and of different gifts. The leading types of 
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human character are presented in these men whe 
formed the nucleus of the Christian Church—remind- 
ing us that there is a place for every man in the 
Lord’s service, whatever his bent and gifts. Andrew 
was the first, or possibly the second, disciple Jesus 
ever had; and it was a proof of his strength of 
character that before any one else had acknow edged 
Jesus to be Messiah, or had even suspected that He 
could be, he left his master, John the Baptist, and 
went with John, the son of Zebedee, to follow Jesus. 
From that day till the hour of his death he was faith- 
ful to the Lord he loved. There are two great 
truths worthy of prayerful consideration which ap- 
pear to be exemplified by the slight records given us 
of Andrew’s life and character. In the first place it 
throws light :— 

I. On the duty of being content when others out- 
shine us. Andrew never appears to have disgraced 
his position, as Peter did, and he was never deposed 
from it, for after the ascension of the Lord he held 
the same dignified place. Yet you must have noticed 
that he was not always, perhaps we may say he was 
not usually, among the most privileged. We know 
too little of him to say certainly why this was so. 
Probably there was something lacking in his nature, 
which made him less fit for the highest revelations— 
and, judging from his intimacy with Philip, the head 
of the second group, it may well have been that there 
was a tendency to doubt and hesitation, which pre- 
vented his following the Lord to the loftiest summits 
of faith. Still, the position was a trying one. It is 
not easy to be content with such things as you have. 
Popularity and prominence are no good tests of worth. 
He who is the true and final judge recognises the real 
worth of every one, and appreciates at its fullest 
quiet, unostentatious service. Now let us deal with 
the second truth illustrated by Andrew’s life :— 

If. On quiet work in bringing others to Jesus. 
There is no evidence that Andrew was a great preacher, 
but he was one of the most successful winners of souls 
the world ever had. He began work directly he 
found the Messiah. ‘He first goeth and findeth his 
own brother Simon.’ It would be well if that example 
had been generally followed. But too often it is in 
the home we are most silent. But before we can lead 
others to Him we must ourselves come to Him with 
the promptitude and self-surrender Andrew showed, 
who directly John said, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ 
arose and followed Jesus. —A, Row.ann, The Burdens 
of Ife, p. 35. 


THE WORLD’S BENEFACTORS 


‘ One of the two which heard John speak, and followed Him, 
was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.’—Joun 1. 40. 
J. H. Newman writes; ‘Andrew is scarcely known 
except by name; while Peter has ever held the place 
of honour all over the Church; yet Andrew brought 
Peter to Christ. And are not the blessed angels 
unknown to the world? and is not God Himself, the 
Author of all good, hid from mankind at lar, 
partially manifested and poorly glorified, im a 
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scattered servants here and there? and His Spirit, do 
we know whence It cometh, and whither It goeth? 
and though He has taught men whatever there has 
been of wisdom among them from the beginning, yet 
when He came on earth in visible form, even then it 
was said of Him, ‘The world knew Him not’. His 
marvellous providence works beneath a veil, which 
speaks but an untrue language; and to see Him who 
is the Truth and the Life, we must stoop underneath 
it, and so in our turn hide ourselves from the world. 
They who present themseives at kings’ courts, pass 
on to the inner chambers, where the gaze of the rude 
multitude cannot pierce ; and we, if we would see the 
King of kings in His glory, must be content to dis- 
appear from the things that are seen, Hid are the 
saints of God; if they are known to men, it is acci- 
dentally, in their temporal offices, as holding some 
high earthly station, or effecting some mere civil 
work, not as saints. St. Peter has a place in history, 
far more as a chief instrument of a strange revolution 
in human affairs, than in his true character, as a self- 
denying follower of his Lord, to whom truths were 
revealed which flesh and blood could not discern.’ 

Rererences.—I. 40.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ 
Days, p. 11. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii, p. 230; tid. 
(6th Series), vol. ix. p. 125. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


(For St. Andrew’s Day) 

‘One of the two which heard John speak, and followed Him, 
was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. He first findeth his 
ewn brother Simon, and saith unto him, We have found 
the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ.’— 
JOHN I. 40, 41. 

1. A Brother’s Testimony.—The fact before us is 

most striking and instructive. Out of the three first 

members of the Christian Church, one at least was 

brought to Jesus by the private, quiet word of a 

relative. He seems to have heard no public preach- 

ing. He saw no mighty miracle wrought. He was 
not convinced by any powerful reasoning. He only 

heard his brother telling him that he had found a 

Saviour himself, and at once the work began in his 

soul. The simple testimony of a warm-hearted 

brother was the first link in the chain by which St. 

Peter was drawn out of the world, and joined to 

Christ. The first blow in that mighty work by which 

St. Peter was made a pillar of the Church was struck 

by St. Andrew’s words, ‘We have found the Christ’. 

Il. The Missionary Spirit.— Well would it be for 
the Church of Christ, if all its members were more 
like St. Andrew! Well would it be for souls if all 
men and women who have been converted themselves 
would speak to their friends and relatives on spiritual 


subjects, and tell them what they have found! How 
much good might be done! How many might be led 
to Jesus, who now live and die in unbelief! The 


work of testifying the Gospel of the grace of God 
ought not to be left to clergy alone. Thousands, 
humanly speaking, would listen to a word from a 
friend, who will not listen to a sermon, Every 
Christian ought to be a home-missionary, a mission- 
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ary to his family, children, servants, neighbours, and 
friends. 

ll. Following Christ.—Let us take heed that we 
are among those who really follow Christ, and abide 
with Him. It is not enough to hear Him preached 
from the pulpit, and to read of Him as described in 
books. We must actually follow Him, pour out our 
hearts before Him, and hold personal communion 
with Him. ‘Then, and not till then, we shall feel 
constrained to speak of Him to others. 

Rererenors.—I. 40, 41.—C. Bickersteth, The Gospel 
of Incarnate Love, p. 8. T. T. Carter, Oxford Lent Sermons 
for 1868, p. 97. I. 40-42.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. Luke, p. 62. 

‘ He first findeth his own brother Simon.’—Joun 1 41. 
‘Mysticat, more than magical,’ says Carlyle in Sartor 
(Book mt. chap. 1), ‘is that Communing of Soul with 
Soul, both looking heavenward: here properly Soul 
first speaks with Soul ; for only in looking heavenward, 
take it in what sense you may, not in looking earth- 
ward, does what we can call Union, mutual Love, 
Society begin to be possible. How true is that of 
Novalis : “ It is certain, my Belief gains quite infinitely 
the moment I can conceive another mind thereof !”’ 

Rererences.—I. 41.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 281. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 1 
C. 8. Horne, Relationships of Life, p. 31. A. P. Stanley, Ser- 
mons om Special Occasions, p. 283, C. 8. Robinson, Simon 
Peter, p. 114. I. 41, 46, 49.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 277; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 288; tid. (4th Series), 
vol, i, p. 83. 


OUR BUSINESS AND HOW TO DO IT 

‘And he brought him to Jesus.’—JoHN 1. 42. 
I. Here is our business—To bring men to Jesus. 
(1) It is the business of the preacher. Without that 
what is the good of it all? Our business is a failure 
—and no failure is so complete and dreary—unless 
we do bring men really to Christ, seeking Him as 
their very life, and finding in Him their joy, and 
their strength, and their all A new creature in 
Christ Jesus is the only thing worth preaching for. 
(2) Here is the business of the Church—to bring men» 
to Christ. Let us thank God most devoutly for all 
the social work that has been undertaken ; and that 
the Churches and Society generally are being stirred 
to face the great social problems which press upon 
us. But first and foremost, our business is to bring 
men to Christ. (3) And because this is our business 
it is your business. Ask yourself to-day this question, 
‘Why am I a Christian?’ It is that through you 
some other may. find the Saviour. Nothing can keep 
our souls in health but seeking to bring others to the 
Saviour. 

II. The incident teaches us how to doit (1) In 
Andrew we have a man who has found Jesus for him- 
self. That is his authority. Our strength for service 
is in our having found Jesus for ourselves. (2) Then 
this messenger comes fresh from communion with 
Jesus. He is full of it—can think or talk of nothing 
else. His eye flashes, his face shines, his voice rings 
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with the music of it. ‘Simon, we have found Christ.’ 
The best elocution is communion with Jesus Christ. 
Get full of it, and then the message will find its way 
out, in tongue, and look, and attitude. (8) Look at 
the man himself. He was a young convert, and had 
no learning. He could not argue about it, and he 
could not preach about it—all of which was a great 
mercy. Because he could do nothing else he had to 
stick to the point—‘ We have found Jesus’, Then 


- again he was a man of no great ability. (4) Andrew 


did not wait until he could talk to a crowd. He 
took the message toone. The world wants something 
more than preaching. It wants this holy button- 
holing. (5) Neither did Andrew go forth vaguely 
thinking that he would like to do some good and 
wishing that an opportunity would present itself. 
The hardest thing in the world to find is an opportun- 
ity for anything—if you want it, the best way is to 
make it. ‘There’s Simon,’ said he. I will go and 
find him.’ In this business be business-like. Think 
of some one soul. Begin with the one that is next 
to you.—M. G. Prarsr, The Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. x1. p. 549. 


NATURE TRANSFORMED BY GRACE 

‘And he brought him to Jesus. And when Jesus beheld him, 

He said, Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt 

be called Cephas, which is by interpretation, A stone.’— 

JOHN I. 42. 
Sr. Jon gives us in this verse the first sketch, as it 
were, of a saintly character, in which nature was trans- 
formed by grace. He sets before us a prophecy which 
was made to a Galilean fisherman by One who spoke 
with His eye on the man, his past and present, and 
told him what he was going to be. He was known 
now among men as Simon the son of Jona; hereafter 
in the future he shall win the name of Cephas, or 
the stone. 

I. Simon, there he stands, a man known among his 
fellows for certain peculiarities, noted for certain 
powers and defects; men knew his appearance, his 
voice, his powers; he was Simon and no one else. 
Here we have the mystery of personality. Like as 
we are to one another, as leaves on the same tree, we 
all of us have our separate personality. ‘We were 
born originals ; don’t let us die copies.’ God wants 
that particular individuality which He gaveus. And 
He wants us to be conservative with ourselves. Simon 
would remain Simon, even when he became Cephas. 

II. But our Lord sees in this bit of humanity be- 
fore Him something more than a person. (1) He 
sees a person with a history; he stands there with 
fragments of home clinging to him; he is not onl 
Simon, but he is Simon, the son of Jona—his father’s 
son. We are face to face with the great mystery of 
heredity, which I will try to explain. You have in- 
herited certain outward characteristics from your 
parents. But do you realise that it is equally true 
that we inherit moral qualities as well? It is a 
tremendous truth, and we cannot deny it. (2) We 
have more than one pair of ancestors; what we in- 
herit goes back a long way. There are all sorts of 
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tendencies striving within us, some stronger than 
others, some starting from our parents, some much 
farther back. There is nothing fated or fixed ; good 
and bad are striving within us; some impulses are 
stronger than others, but the will has to choose be- 
tween them and decide. (3) But there is another power 
still standing behind Simon to influence and form him. 
We read how Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of 
Andrew and Peter. Weare face to face with what is 
called environment, our surroundings, School, college, 
the counting-house, the business life—they all re- 
appear in the mystery of the power of environment, 
and exercise a powerful influence in the shaping and 
directing of conduct which acts upon and is reacted 
upon by character. (4) But the determining force 
with St. Peter, after all, was the call and the pro- 
phecy of Christ. ‘Thou shalt be called Cephas.’ 
He found himself suddenly the possessor of an ideal 
for his life, pronounced over him by an authoritative 
voice.—W. C. E. Newsou1, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. xv. p. 278. 

Rererences.—I. 42.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 
855. W.C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, p.1. J. Keble, 
Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 276. EE. Bersier, Sermons in 
Paris, p. 63. C. 8. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 126. Eapositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. pp. 18, 19; ibid. vol. iii. p. 11; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. x. p. 279. I. 43.—H. M. Butler, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 361. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 174. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, 
p. 73. I. 43-45.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. No. 2375. I. 
43-46.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 92. 


ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES’S DAY 

‘Philip was of Bethsaida,’—Joun 1. 44. 
‘James, the Lord’s brother.’—GaLaTIANs I. 19. 
‘In the earlier ages of the Church,’ says an eminent 
writer, ‘the generality of the Apostles enjoyed only 
a general commemoration, which was celebrated on 
Ist May, and called the Feast of the Apestles.’ “But 
changes were made before the close of the first Chris- 
tian century, and a special day was appointed for 
doing honour to the memory of most of the members 
of the Apostolic College, while others of them were 
associated together for some reason or other in one 
celebration, such, for example, as St. Simon and 
St. Jude, and St. Philip and St. James. It is said 
that when Christians began to collect and treasure 
up the relics of celebrated martyrs and saints, about 
the middle of the fourth century, the remains of 
Philip were conveyed from Hierapolis to Rome, and 
there placed in the same grave with those of St. 
James. In the sixth century, Pelagius, Bishop of 
Rome, built a church, which he dedicated to the two 
Apostles ; and the alliance thus established has been 
continued until now. 

In the absence of authentic history it is impossible 
to fix the time when the Festival of St. Philip and 
St. James was first celebrated, but it was probably 
in the sixth or seventh century. 

I. The histories of St. Philip and St. James are 
full of interest. St. Philip, according to St. John, 
‘was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter,’ 
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located in Galilee. Very likely he was a fisherman 
too, for fishing was the general trade of that place. 
He is generally reckoned among the married Apostles 
of our Lord, and it is said that he had three daughters 
who devoted themselves to a holy life. His sphere of 
apostolic labour was in Upper Asia, where he re- 
mained for many years making many converts by the 
preaching of the Gospel, and almost effecting the 
spiritual reformation of the whole of the Scythian 
people. At length he visited Hierapolis, in Phrygia, 
to preach the same Gospel in this rich and prosper- 
ous but idolatrous city ; and here it is affirmed that 
in his eigkty-seventh year the Apostle was martyred 
while exhorting the assembled brethren to hold fast 
the doctrine he had taught them, and while praying 
that the Lord Jesus would preserve the Church as 
He had said. St. James is styled in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, ‘the Lord’s brother,’ because the 
ancient Fathers believed he was Joseph’s son by a 
former wife. The first three Evangelists speak of 
him as ‘the son of Alpheus’. He was surnamed 
James the Less, or rather ‘the Little,’ according to 
St. Mark, to distinguish him from the other St. 
James, ‘the son of Zebedee,’ who was killed by 
Herod. He, however, acquired a more honourable 
appellation from the virtue and holiness of his life, 
namely, ‘St. James the Just’. After the ascension of 
Christ he was elected Bishop of Jerusalem, ‘the 
mother of all other Churches,’ which position he sus- 
tained to the glory of his Lord. He was, it is said, 
of a meek and humble disposition, exceedingly tem- 
praia Prayer was his constant practice, and the 

usiness of the Church his one employment, At 
length, in the ninety-sixth year of his age, he, too, 
was martyred for the truth. 

II. But let us glance now at their spiritual char- 
acteristics. St. Philip was honoured in being first 
called to be a disciple of our Lord. He had held 
some conversation with Andrew and Peter before, 
but they returned afterward to their fishing trade. 
When the Lord saw Philip in Galilee the day follow- 
ing, He said unto him, ‘Follow Me,’ and, like 
Matthew, he instantly and cordially obeyed. And 
having found Christ for himself, he would have 
Nathanael do the same, and he brought him to Jesus. 
After this, we find him, as a practical man, associated 
with St. Andrew at the feeding of the five thousand 
(John vi 5-14) and the introduction of certain 
Greeks to Jesus (John xn. 20, 21). But that 
which especially characterises St. Philip in the 
Gospels is his one great desire for the true knowledge 
of God. ‘Lord, show us the Father,’ said Philip to 
Jesus, ‘and it sufficeth us.’ Such was Philip’s 
supreme desire ; and in the person of Christ Himself 
this desire had been met. ‘The revelation of the 
Gospel,’ says Dr. Stier, ‘is not God and Christ, but 
God in Christ’ St. James figures conspicuously in 
the Acts of the Apostles and in contemporary history, 
but nothing is distinctively recorded of him in the 
Gospels during the time that he attended with the 
other disciples upon our Lord; immediately after 


His Resurrection, however, the Lord specially mani- 


fested Himself to James (1 Cor. xv. 7). ‘The Epistle 
of James is more than enough to show his character 
and to distinguish him among the Apostles of Jesus; 
for, though Christian doctrine is rather implied than 
distinctly brought out, it is a storehouse of Godly 
morality, and pe how holily and righteously he 
must have lived who wrote it. In the highest sense, 
he was indeed ‘the servant of God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. 

Rererences.—I. 45.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 448; 
ibid. vol. x. p. 407. I. 45, 46.—W. H. Hutchings, 
Sketches (2nd Series), p. 303. H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1493, p. 81. I. 45-49.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 85. I. 45-51.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xvi. No. 921. 


HOW NATHANAEL CAME TO CHRIST 
‘ Philip saith unto him, Come and see.’—Joun 1. 46. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the min- 
istry of our Lord Jesus Christ when on earth was the 
intense care and patience with which He dealt with 
individuals, and His ministry in this respect is in en- 
tire contrast to all the prior dealings of God with 
men in the previous dispensation. It has been truly 
said that there are many ways to Christ, but only 
one way to God. Men come to Christ by many 
diverse pathways, but once come into His presence, 
they find that He and He alone is the way to God 
and the way to the home of God’s eternal love. 

I want to speak of one who came to Jesus Christ 
at the commencement of Christ’s ministry, and of 
whom Jesus Christ uttered words of commendation 
which were applied to no other one, I mean the case 
of Nathanael. 

I. A State of Unrest.—This man was ‘ an Israelite 
indeed,’ ‘a man versed in all the teachings of the old 
Mosaic Law, a man doubtless devoted to the ordin- 
ances of that primary revelation of God to man, the 
Levitical system, one who had sounded the depths of 
God’s revealing grace and love of old, but one who 
was dissatisfied evidently in his heart with what he 
had learned in the Law and by the Prophets. What- 
ever Nathanael’s doubt may have been—and he ex- 
pressed it when he heard that Christ came from 
Nazareth—whatever may have been the foundation 
of his doubt, he was at Teast an honest man, and 
when this was presented to him as a possible solution 
to his difficulties he came and saw. 

lI. The Remedy for Doubt.—There is much 
modern doubt about Jesus Christ which is mixed 
with pride, there is much modern doubt which does 
not seek a solution, much modern doubt which is far 
from being, as was the doubt of this man, willing to be 
enlightened, willing to be shown the fullness of truth, 
willing to act upon it when shown. There is an 
essential difference between a man struggling for the 
light and being satisfied with the darkness, trying 
to find out God for himself and that, with a view 
to regulating and readjusting his life in regard 
to God, and a mere specious holding of cheaply 
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made and easily found doubts which we hug to our- 
selves. Nathanael was not such an one. When this, 
the greatest of all Christian evidences and apolo- 
getics, was brought to him, ‘Come and see, he 
showed his candour, his sincerity, his honesty, by 
going to Christ and interviewing Him, and finding 
out at first hand what and who was this mysterious 
One announced as ‘the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world’. 

III. Omniscience Reveals Divinity.x—Then when 
Philip and Jesus and Nathanael met, Christ said, 
‘Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile’ 
That does not mean ‘In whom is no sin,’ but ‘In 
whom is no insincerity, an honest man, a man who 
is willing to obey the truth when he knows it, a man 
willing to do the will of God, if it can be found out, 
and hence a man to whom the doctrine shall be fully 
known’. Then with one revealing flash Jesus said to 
him, ‘I saw thee when thou wast under the fig-tree ’. 
Jesus proclaims His divinity by an exhibition of His 
omniscience. 

IV. An Enlargement of Man’s Horizon.—Christ 
enlarges a man’s daily life, removes the horizon of 
life and pushes it farther distant than it could ever 
be by nature. Life is a bigger thing, a broader thing, 
a higher ideal and harder task to a man who has 
come into the presence of Christ, as did this man, 
than to any man who has not so experienced Him. 

V. Unbroken Communion with God.—One thing 
more. ‘He saith unto Him, Hereafter ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man.  Proclaiming 
Himself, with a reference which Nathanael well knew 
as an Israelite to be that ladder by Jacob seen at 
Bethel, Jesus proclaims Himself as the only means 
of communication between earth and heaven, and as 
One Who communicates man’s needs in the ascent to 
God and God’s grace to man in the descent. No 
man comes to Jesus Christ and departs unsatisfied. 
No man comes to Christ but he goes out into the 
world to the old life in a new power, for to him 
henceforth who has made Him the Saviour, the King 
also of his life, heaven is opened, and he sees the 
greater things added, grace sufficient to his needs, 
strength proportioned to his toil, and love beyond 
compare and expression. 

JouN 1. 46. 
Ovz rank in the scale of being is determined entirely 
by the objects in which we are interested.—Srrnoza. 

Rererences.—I, 46.—W. M. Sinclair, Words from St. 
Paul (2nd Series), p. 161. M. Brokenshire, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 394. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of In- 
earnate Love, p. 12. T. L. Cuyler, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol, xlvi. p. 30. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 1. A Scotch Preacher, The Strait Gate, p. 108. 
Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 129. 

‘Jesus saw Nathanael coming to Him, and saith of him, Be- 
hold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’—Joun 1. 47. 
NaTHANAEL, as a genuine (dA70ds) Israelite, free from 
prejudice, is contrasted with the majority of the Jews 
who were stubborn, suspicious, and distrustful of Jesus 


their Messiah (cf. vm. 39-40). Nathanael’s nature, 
it is implied, was unwarped. When Philip said, 
Come and see, he put aside his inherited prejudice 
and went with his friend to inquire. The 3 es of 
SéXos has been usually taken to suggest a contrast 
between him and Jacob or Israel, who caught at God’s 
blessing by guile. ’Icpanheirns at any rate, seems to 
convey some implicit allusion to the patriarch. But 
may it not be to his vision of God at Bethel (Gen. 
xxvint. 12 f.) to which there is an evident allusion in 
verse 51 (Ye shall see heaven open, and the angele 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son 
of man)? Dr, Abbott, in his Johannine Grammar 
(pp. 595-596), prefers indeed to connect the phrase 
with the vision at Penuel (Gen. xxxm 30-81), ‘It 
was there that Jacob said, J have seen God face to 
face ; and from this fact Philo, though erroneously, 
explains the name of “Israel,” there given to J 
as seeing God.’! Probably both visions of God to 
‘Israel’ are blended in the thought of this passage. 
Nathanael, this ideal, straightforward, sincere disciple, 
is a better Jacob, and he has a better vision of God. 
To the writer’s mind, he is evidently the type of all 
genuine disciples, for the address in verse 51 passes 
into the plural, indicating that a wider circle is in 
view. If the guile, from which he is declared to be 
free (cf. Ps. xxxu. 2), were extended to cover man’s 
relations to his fellow-men as well as to God, an apt 
illustration might be found in John Wesley’s remark : 
‘I am this day thirty years old, and till this day I 
know not that I have met with one person of that 
age, except in my father’s house, who did not use 
guile, more or less ’.—J ames Morratr. 
Rererences.—I. 47.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 
2068. H. C. Beeching, Seven Sermons to Schoolboys, p. 24. 
John Watson, Christian World Pulyit, vol. lv. p. 401. HL 
Rix, Sermons, Addresses, and Hesays, p. 40. Eaxpositer (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 191. 3 


OUTSIDE FRIENDS OF JESUS 

‘Whence knowest Thou me ?’—Joxn 1. 48, 
Jesus Curist was always surprising His disciples by 
saying to this or that man whom the disciples did 
not know, Let himcome in. The disciples sometimes 
gave the Master sour looks, yea, looks of distrust and 
utter unbelief regarding His judgment of these people. 
They would have turned them away; they turned the 
children away, and when you turn the children away 
you turn the mothers away, and when you turn the 
mothers away you turn the fathers away. ‘They were 
great at turning away people. Jesus Christ said, 
Let him come. Lord, what! this man? Yes, this 
man; let him come. But we know something about 
him. I know more than you know. Before any 
Philip amongst you saw this man I saw him, the 


1Dr, Abbott does not suggest, apparently, that this con- 
nection was made by the writer of the Fourth Gospel or by 
Jesus. He simply adds, ‘Those who take this view would 
discern in the words addressed to Nathanael, 1. 47, ‘*‘ Behold 
an Israelite indeed,” the meaning, ‘‘ Behold one that sees Ged,” 
and would find an appropriateness between this and the follow- 
ing words’ (in & 50). 
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shadow of the fig-tree could not conceal him; let him 
come. If this be done, who knows how many people 
may be included in the love of Christ that we never 
thought of in that connection? Who can count the 
flock of God? See how they pour down the hills, 
and rise up out of the valleys, an exceeding great 
host, elect, chosen, foreordained, children of eternity. 
Yet there are some persons who think they know 
who are fit to come to the Lord’s table and who are 
not. They are the persons who know exactly how 
taany persons the Church of God can hold. Their 
temple floor is only so many hundred yards long 
and so many hundred yards wide, and beyond that 
accommodation all is outside. Outside what? Even 
some of us may be inside and may hardly know 
it. There is a word of cheer for you this hot 
noontide in the city of London, We may hardly 
venture to claim to be inside, yet we may be there ; 
His mercy whom we adore as God endureth for 
ever. The Lord of the feast will find room for 
all His guests, and the guests shall be thousands of 
thousands, squared and cubed up to the ever enlarg- 
ing numbers,—persons who have never entered into 
the imagination of sectarian or bigoted minds to con- 
ceive as being elect of God. 

_ I. Take this very man Nathanael: How do I come 
to be known, and known by name, by Thee, Thou new 
Man? how is it? Jesus knew him before he was 
born; Jesus knew us all before we were knowable. 
He never pleaded being an agnostic in relation to 
us. It suits our little tiny vehement vanity to be 
agnostics in relation to God, but God has never been 
an agnostic in relation to us. Consider that as a 
conception in poetry, and magnify it beyond all 
other poetry ever known amongst men. Take it as 
idealism, transcendentalism, apply to it what flashy 
name you please, there remains the central fact ; in 
the conception of the Bible we have never been absent 
a moment from the consciousness and the love of God. 
Thus Jesus Christ surprises every one who comes to 
Him. He mentions the name, refers to family cir- 
cumstances, quotes some instance of domestic history, 
recalls to the mind some tender providence. ‘The 
Lord Jesus works wonderful miracles in reminiscence, 
so that memory is His first resurrection ground; He 
blows the trumpet, the dead memory gives up all 
that it had forgotten even of the love of God and 
the tender mercy of the Most High, and we see new 
lights flashing upon the dead past. Nathanael was 
recognised as ‘an Israelite indeed’. It was Jesus 
Christ’s way: He made much of encouragement. 
Wondrous things occur at the supper table of the 
Lord; when Jesus is your guest He may knight 
you on the spot; when you entertain such Royalty 
you acquire ineffable honours, new names, uppermost 
crowns. What is this man, your Master, whom ye 
call Christ, ought to have known, and what manner 
of man is this? he is chief among the publicans, he 
is rich, he tyrannises over the people; your master 
if he were a good man would not have dined with 
Zaccheus. And the Lord stood up and knighted 


him with the sword of heaven, and said, Forasmuch 
as he also is ason of Abraham. Dead memories re 
vived, old associations quickened, forfeited privileges 
restored, man awakened. Zaccheus, thou also art a 
son of Abraham. Who shall count the flock of God? 
Give me back that list you wrote. Is the name of 
Nathanael on it? No. The name of Zaccheus? 
No. Take it back and count better. 

II. And once Jesus treated men in clumps and 
groups; He enlarged the unit from individuality te 
family. Once He put up, so to say, a whole family, 
and said, This is the larger unit; we are advancin 
from personality or individuality to the family, an 
by-and-by we shall go to the country, and by-and-b 
to another country, and on, and on, till all flesh 
see the glory of the Lord. It was His way. And 
Jesus loved Martha and Mary and Lazarus. Have 
you got these people down on your list? No. Take 
it back and write it better. We are talking about 
the outside and unrecognised friends of Jesus Christ. 
Shall this man enter into our sanctuary? Yes, he 
is a member, and his name has been -on the com- 
munion rol] for some years. Is that the reason why 
he should enter? Yes, It isa poor reason, And 
there was a ruler that came to Jesus by night 
Perhaps he had more time then; came to Jesus is 
the point ; by night is the accident. Come by day, 
or by night, and welcome all. We do not ex 
everybody to come in the broad noontide and to be 
of the proportions of a giant or the dignity of a 
hero ; we expect every poor heart to come just as it 
can according to its own pain and conviction of 
sin and weariness and sense of self-helplessnesa 
There is only one way to God: there are a thou- 
sand ways to Christ.—Joseru Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. ut p. 252. 


‘When thou wast under the fig-tree 1 saw thee.’—Joun 1. 4& 


‘DEPEND upon it,’ says James Smetham, ‘in many of 
those old illuminated books, done by pious monks, 
ages ago, in retired abbeys standing silent among the 
corn-seas, there are wrought into the border of the 
Gospels and other books the whole life and soul and 
history of the men who did them ; but tenderly veiled. 
I trust that under the fig leaves of the margin God 
saw many a Nathanael at his orisons.’ 


JOHN I. 49. 

Am I to go plowthering and sniffling for years in the 
immeasurable mass of ‘evidences’? Then God help 
me and help nineteen-twentieths of the race! But 
my full heart, it replies with the distinctness of a 
golden bell, Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God. 
Thow art the King of Israel._—James SmerHaM. 

Rererences.—I, 49.—Archbishop Basil, Addresses and 
Sermons, pp. 100 and:112. I. 50.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, 
xxxiv. No. 2021. I. 50, 51.—W. T. Davison, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 69. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. 
No. 1478. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St 
John, p. 98. I. 51.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Satnts’ Days, 
p. 329. H. Bushnell, Christ and His Salvation, p. 391. Eas 
posttor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 477. 
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‘The marriage in Cana.’—Joun u. 1 


: au cHTHON wrote to Camerarius on January 19, 
50 — 

‘When I heard yesterday that Fasoltus had returned 
{from Prussia] I went to call on him, that I might 
ask his servant about our children [#.e. his motherless 
grandchildren, who were with their father, George 
Sabinus, at K6nigsberg; and the young son of 
Camerarius}, The servant was away somewhere, but 
when your name was mentioned, Fasoltus showed 
me the letter addressed to you by Sabinus. I thought 
it better not to open it, although I beg that you will 
read as many as you like of those addressed to me. I 
hope it contains no news of death or sorrow, and with 
my whole heart I pray that the Son of God who, as 
Irenzeus says, is always present with the Church, may 
preserve both your family and mine. He knows how 
great is the weakness of the human race, as we are 
reminded by the reading of the Gospel for to-day, 
in which it is recorded that a marriage was held in 
Cana, 7.¢. in a place of reeds [in Arundineto] as even 
Aurogallus interprets the word. This poor human 
nature is more fragile than reeds, but in this place of 
reeds the Son of God is present.'—Corpus Refor- 
matorwm, vol. vu, col. 538. 


MARRIAGE 
‘There was a marriage.’—JoHN 1. 1. 


Wuar destinies turn on marriage !—destinies so 
multiplied that it is profanation to characterise a 
matriage as a commonplace episode. 

I. Marriage is a Divine institution. It was estab- 
lished in Eden. The Bible says much of this God- 
ordained rite. God founded this honourable estate, 
and to violate it is to rebel against the law of our 
Maker. Nothing is more sinister than the deprecia- 
tion of marriage in some quarters to-day. It is an 
evil omen indeed. Beware of such a tendency. No- 
thing is more necessary for the well-being of a State 
than a firm adhesion to the Divineness of the ordinance 
of marriage. 

II. If this institution is to bring happiness there 
are laws which must be observed, qualities which 
must be cultivated. (1) Religion is the most urgent 
condition of true marriage happiness. A marriage 
without Jesus has an unprosperous outlook. (2) 
Honest and deep love is essential to a happy marriage. 
Love alone has the key of the treasure-house of happy 
marriage. (3) Fidelity is an inexorable necessity of 
marriage. (4) Mutuality is indispensable to a happy 
marriage. Once there is the shadow of suspicion, 
peace and joy depart. Dr. Dale admonishes against 
‘diminution of mutual interest’ and the admonition 
is seasonable. ‘The loss of interest is the blight of 
Jove. (5) There must be a sustained expression of 
affection if marriage is to be a day of brightness, 
Queen Victoria declared that the Prince Consort was 
a ‘lover’ all through their married life. Love that 
is never uttered dies. (6) The homely quality we 
call common sense is another essential of a happy 
marriage. (7) Thrift, which is but an aspect of 


common sense, is necessary for permanent married 
happiness. (8) Unselfishness is a grace peculiarly 
needed in the state of marriage. 

TIL [can but add a little cluster of counsels which 
may contribute to a noble ideal and a happy experi- 
ence of marriage. Let there be no secrets between 
husband and wife. Scorn and dread all jealousy. 
Be courteous, and that always. Do not overlook 
any element of attractiveness in your home. Practise 
always the calm strong virtue of forbearance. Keep 
a lovely temper, or if you possess it not seek by the 
grace of Christ to possess it. It will help to ensure 
the blessedness of marriage that those who contem- 
plate it anticipate the retrospect. Live as you will 
wish you had lived. Do not, like Carlyle, have to 
shed bitterly reminiscent tears. Read the literature 
of marriage. Study what the Scripture saith. Rely 
upon God’s promised guidance.—DinspatE T. Youns, 
Messages for Home and Life, p. 98. 

Rererencu.—II, 1.—Kzpositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 177. 
‘And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee 

... and both Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the 

marriage.’—JOHN II, I, 2. 
NarHanaEt had been promised the vision of greater 
things in Jesus, and this opening scene of the ministry 
forms the first revelation of the new order which was 
being inaugurated. It was to be free from the narrow 
and arbitrary abstinence of asceticism. Unlike John 
the Baptist, Jesus took His disciples freely to a country 
wedding, as if to mark the genial spirit of His religion. 
The significance of the incident, in this aspect, does 
not need to be underlined. But it acquires additional 
and unsuspected emphasis if we connect it with the 
words immediately preceding it in the first chapter 
of the Gospel. ‘There, as was suggested in an earlier 
series of these notes, Nathanael seems to be regarded 
as a better Jacob, to whom, as ‘Israel’ or ‘seeing 
God,’ a better union of the Divine Being is vouch- 
safed. Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of man. The allusion is not to any appear- 
ances of angels but to the life of Christ on earth 
regarded as a continuous revelation and communica- 
tion of God tomen. ‘La vie de Jésus va étre comme 
une continuelle révelation du ciel, un commerce pareil 
a celui que vit Jacob dans sa fameuse vision, ow les 
anges allaient et venaient pour accomplir les ordres 
de Dieu. Ce commerce a été inauguré par lincarna- 
tion du Verbe et la descente de !’Esprit ; il ne cessera 
plus désormais tant que durera sur la terre la mani- 
festation du Christ. Les anges sont done le symbole 
reel de l’assistance divine qui éclatera dans les miracles 
du Sauveur’ (Loisy). 

Now the interesting thing is that this Jacob, whose 
vision of God at Peniel is thus employed to figure 
forth the fuller revelation of the Son of man to 
Christians, was regarded by Philo as the typical 
ascetic. In some circles of Jewish Hellenism, ascetic 
discipline was held to be the supreme condition of 
beholding God. Anti-social rigour was the motto of 
the elect. ‘The body had to be kept down, social ties 
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broken, and all joys sternly crushed, if the soul was 
to attain the beatific vision of the things Divine. 
Philo, who voices this feeling, displays real ingenuity 
in interpreting Jacob’s life along this line. To him 
‘Jacob, says Dr. M. Friedlinder (in Die religiosen 
Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums vm Zett- 
alter Jesu, 1905, pp. 256 f.), ‘is the ascetic Kar éEoxny 
who has to fight hard against all that is earthly, in 
order to attain the vision of God.’ The stone on 
which he pillows his head at Peniel (Gen. xxvim. 11) 
represents the rigour of life which prepares one for 
the sight of God. So Philo argues (de Somn. 1. 446), 
if the ascetic is eager in the practice of this discipline, 
then instead of-being called Jacob the supplanter, he 
will be hailed as Israel 6 Ocdv opar. 

This association of Jacob’s vision with asceticism 
would obviously lend point to the promise of Jesus in 
John 1. 51, as well as to his action in mu 2f. The 
conditions of beholding God’s glory were no longer 
to be considered as implying a strict, unsocial as- 
ceticism, which was possible only to an élite of dis- 
tinguished pietists or recluses like the Therapeute.— 
James Morrart. 


Rererences.—II. 1, 2.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons, 
p. 36. T. H. Ball, Persuasions, p. 39. Expositor (7th Series), 
vol, y. p. 475. II. 1-11.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 110. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN 


‘ And both Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the marriage.’ 
—JOHN IL. 2, 

I. Christ’s Example—The narrative of the mar- 
riage at Cana in Galilee shows us clearly that our 
Lord did not disdain the festive board. He went to 
the wedding-feast and took His disciples with Him. 
There is no reason why His disciples of to-day should 
abstain from social entertainments, but we must be 
quite sure that we can take Him with us. It is a 
matter of common experience that there are social 
engagements to which we are invited where, our own 
instinct tells us, He would not, if I may so express it, 
feel at home. Where the Master cannot go is no 
place for the disciple. 

II. Some Cautions.—But when we go into society 
let us beware lest, by our own act, or by assenting to 
the actions of others, we may do harm. 

1. Pride may come there (St. Matt. xxu. 6). 

2. Vanity may come there. Vanity of dress, vanity 
of face, vanity of manners, vanity of conversation. 
Souls have been lost in society, having acquired there 
the habit of turning everything to account for one 
end—self-display. 

3. Charity may not come there. It comes not, or 
it stays not, where scandal is—discussion of other 
men’s affairs, conduct, character. 

4. Even reverence may be wanting. How often 
has a jest pointed and winged by Scripture—a ludic- 
rous quotation, or a humorous allusion—planted in 
some memory an association not to be lost, ruinous 
to the future use of a whole text or context of in- 
spiration | 


III. Positive Duties. —But in all watchings against 
evil there should be a positive striving after good. 
Let a high aim and a Christian motive go with us — 
into society, and we shall not be there like men armed. 
for self-defence or chained against offending, but 
rather as free and large-hearted friends, fearing no evil, 
because God is with us. We must go as Christians, 

1. Earnest prayer for a special blessing will be the 
preliminary and safeguard of all. This will fulfil 
itself most often in undesigned and unstudied ways. 
A Christian man in society does not always talk of 
sacred things. He never forces religious conversation ; 
but, on the other hand, he never shrinks from the 
avowal of distinctly Christian sentiments, More 
often, however, he is called rather—and it is no easy 
duty—to judge as a Christian, and to s as & 
Christian, upon matters not religious. ‘If any man 
speak,’ says St. Peter, ‘let him speak as it were oracles 
of God’; such words as have truth in them, and faith, 
and wisdom, however common the topics to which 
they appear to have regard. 

2. There are many other ways in which he may 
speak and use influence for his Master. 

(a) He can win others by the charm of a thoroughly 
Christian and therefore powerfully attractive spirit. 

(b) Sometimes a word, or scarcely a word of his, 
will not only check the running down of some 
maligned character, but even rectify the misappre- 
hension from which slander had started. 

(c) Sometimes in a crowded reception-room, that 
which could not, without obtrusiveness, have been 
said at the table, has been uttered with saving power 
to an individual guest. 

The effect of a Christian man’s presence in commom 
society should be to make others feel that they were 
in a good atmosphere. 


HOLY MATRIMONY 
. » was called to the marriage.’—Joux 1, 2, 


Our subject to-night is holy matrimony. I fear with 
man yong people the emphasis is not placed on the 
word holy, but on the word matrimony. This fact 
may account for so many unhappy unions, and for 
much of the misery in the wedded lives of the rich 
and the poor alike. It is very hard to get young peo 
to realise the importance, and the solemnity of 
step they are about to take, when they enter into the 
married state. For weal or for woe it is the most im- 
portant step in life that any man or woman can take, 
I would therefore ask you to consider marriage, both 
from its heavenly and from its earthly sides. We 
are too apt to consider the earthly side alone. 

I. Marriage is a Divine institution. It was the 
first appointed ordinance after the creation of man, 
It was adorned and beautified with the presence of 
Christ, at the first miracle which He wrought in Cana 
of Galilee. Just in so far as we enter into this h 
estate in the fear of God—‘ marrying in the Lord,’ 
as the Apostle Paul saith—in so far will we find it a 
state of happiness and peaceful joy. 

II. Marriage has its earthly or human side. Do 
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not allow yourselves to ‘drift’ into it. Deep, true, 
honest love on both sides is the only bond that will 
bear the strain of married life. Such love can only 
be founded on character and mutual respect. It 
deepens and grows as the years roll on, and the faces 
become furrowed, and the hair whitened with the 
snows of many winters. Beware of secret marriages. 
‘Honour your father and mother’ is a law that re- 
quires to be observed more than it is, where love, 
courtship, and marriage is in question. 

III. The purpose of marriage. ‘It was ordained for 
the mutual society, help, and comfort that the one 
should have of the other both in prosperity and ad- 
versity. Here we have the two aspects of marriage 
—the heavenly and the earthly—combined. There 
is to be a holy emulation between them in helping 
each other forward in that higher and holier life of 
the spirit, as well as to be a help to each otherin the 
things ener to this earthly life. You remember 
in the Paradiso of the great Italian poet, that he 
(Dante) had as his leader through those happy regions 
his beloved Beatrice. He tells us that he only knew 
of his ascent into the higher and holier plains of Para- 
dise, not by conscious motion, but by the growing 
beauty on the face of Beatrice. So we, too, in many 
a home, may trace the upward ascent of husband 
and children, to higher and holier heights of character, 
by the growing beauty, the sweet and holy influence, 
of wife and mother. 

Young men, abjure all ‘low’ views of marriage. 
Seek a good woman rather than a clever woman.— 
T. J. Mappen, Addresses to all Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men, p. 53. 

Rererences.—II, 2.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 72; <bid. vol. i. p. 105. 


JOHN 1. 3. 


On the Terrace of Envy, in the Purgatorio (xiii. 25 f.), 
Dante hears voices in the air which whip the soul to 
generosity. One is Mary’s sentence, ‘They have no 
wine.’ It is a simple and homely act of kindly fore- 
thought to save her neighbour’s shame or confusion. 
Perhaps the suggestion is right that it is meant as a 
corrective of the envy with which women too often 
regard the lavish preparations and display made in 
other women’s feasts. An envious woman would have 
a secret joy in the breakdown of the arrangements ; 
to the Virgin’s kind and neighbourly heart it only 
causes pain.—J. S. Carrot, Prisoners of Hope, p. 
188. 

Rererences.—II, 3.—H. R. Gamble, The Ten Virgins, p. 
49, II. 3, 4.—H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xly. p. 33. II. 4.—S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons for 
the People, p. 148. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas to Epi- 
phany, p. 407. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 68. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 93 ; bid. (6th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 106. 

THE LESSON OF OBEDIENCE 


‘Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.’—Joun 11 5. 


Mary, the mother of our Lord, speaks only on three 
occasions (in the sacred records), and those three 
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utterances of hers are like three clear notes of a bell 
—of metal sound, and rich. ‘Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, doit.’ Here her words reveal the disciple’s 
perfect loyalty. But her words need some explana- 
tion. Where had she learned the necessity of men 
yielding this implicit obedience? Where, but in that 
quiet home-life at Nazareth. ‘There she had studied 
Him with a love that became more and more filled 
with reverence ; there she realised the mystery of His 
nature ; and among other things, that there were 
meanings He intended to convey which could not be 
set forth in words, but must be displayed in action ; 
that only by doing His will, even when it was darkest, 
could she and others truly come to the light which 
she knew was in Him. Her words here, then, were 
not what they may seem at first sight, the utterance 
of despair, but their tone is that of hope. She does 
not mean to say, ‘ We cannot know Him,’ but ‘He 
must take His own way to make us know Him, to 
make Himself known to us. We cannot understand 
His words. Let us see what He does. Let us put 
ourselves into action by obedience, and we shall 
understand Him.’ Surely she struck there the note 
of all the best Christian experience that has come 
down through all the ages since. How familiar has 
become the simple attitude of the puzzled soul which 
cries: ‘Lord, reveal Thyself in dealing with me; I 
will not hinder Thee ; I will obey Thee. Whatsoever 
Thou sayest unto me, I will do it” In submissive 
acceptance of God’s will we shall understand that 
which no mere study of His words could teach us. But 
yet the words of Mary here do not allow us to forget 
that all true waiting for Christ’s self-revelation is of 
an active and not merely of a passive sort. ‘ What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it.’ 

I. There is something to be done, in order that Jesus 
may show out completely what He is trying to make 
manifest. (This is His will in His dealings with us.) 
And acts become little or great only according to the 
degree in which God manifests Himself and works 
through them. It was not because she knew that 
they would have wine or something better, it was 
because her Son would surely show Himself through 
their obedience, if they obeyed, that Mary cared what 
these servants did. Our Lord, then, will not perfectly 
reveal Himself except in His action on and through 
obedient men. 

II. But another question comes. ‘Intelligence 
comes by obedience; but can I obey Him till I first 
know what He has to say? CanI admit the right of 
another to bid me obey?’ Now here it is necessai 
to distinguish clearly between ‘faith’ and ‘sight’. 
Faith is the knowledge of a person; sight is the per- 
ception of a thing. ‘To believe anyone on faith is to 
believe it because that person is trustworthy. To 
believe anything on sight is to believe it because we 
ourselves perceive it to be true. We see then what a 
perfect right one has—one who knows Christ by a 
true experience, as Mary here—to bid others o 
Him, even though they know not what orders 
may give. 
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III. But it is not often that a man who seriously 
desires to know His will can be in doubt about it. 
If Jesus were at hand, you would go out and ask Him : 
‘Is it Thy will, O Lord, that I should do this or 
that?’ Can you not ask Him now? Is that act 


right? Would Hedoit? Would He have it done? 
Will it help my soul? If the answer to these and 
suchlike questions is ‘ Yes,’ and if the heart and con- 
science be clearly convinced, it is His bidding ; it is 
His command as clearly as if His gracious Form stood 
visibly before you, and His Finger pointed to the 
task ; and when, perhaps, the act is of itself obviously 
right, it is more than ever His command, just because 
it is the reassertion, the enforcement of essential duty. 
He does not make righteousness ; He reveals it ; and 
when the loving soul obeys it is conscious that it is 
doing at His command what it was bound to do. 
I know what He, there in His giory, here in my 
heart, wants me to do to-day, and, if | seek Him in 
prayer I know that I shall not be mistaken in my 
nowledge. It is no guess of mine. It is His voice 
that speaks to me. In obedierce to Him lies the real 
bond of union between this life and the life that lies 
beyond the grave. There obedience will be the 
essence and delight of life. Let us seek to do what- 
soever He saith unto us now, that we may be ready 
_ for the higher duties which He will give in eternity. 
—Tue tate Bisnor Purires Brooks, The Light of 
the World. 
Rererences.—II. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 
2317. II. 6.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 262. 


FOUR POINTS OF GOOD SERVICE 


‘Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. And 
they filled them up to the brim. And He saith unto them, 
Draw out now.’—JouHN u. 7. 

They 


Anp they were wise and faithful servants. 
could little have thought when they did their duty 
so heartily that this their good deed should be told 
wherever the Gospel should be preached in the whole 
world. ‘They might have said, Who is this stranger 
that presumes to give us orders? ‘hey might have 
gone about their work listlessly and half-heartedly 
-—just putting in a little water, and giving them- 
selves no further trouble. But no. ‘Fill the water- 
pots with water. And they filled them up to the 
brim.’ 

I. Few people seem to think what a great Christian 
virtue this heartiness is. ‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ We read the 
blessing of the ‘true in heart’ over and over again 
in the Psalms. Never be deceived or deceive your- 
selves that it does not much matter how you do little 
duties. The prophet says: ‘Ifthou hast run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied thee, how canst thou 
contend with horses ?’ 

II. Learn another thing from this text. God gives 
us graces, according to the preparation we make for 
them. If these servants had only half-filled the 
pitchers, their master would have had only half as 
much wine. 


III. ‘Draw out now.’ So whatever He gives us, 
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He gives us to this end not that we should keep it 
to ourselves, but that we should share it with others, 
Freely we have received, freely give. If He has given 
us time which we may spend for the good of others— 
draw out now. If He has given us money of which 
we can spare—draw out now. If He has given us 
influence—draw out now. I say those servants were 
good servants in four particulars. First, they obeyed. 
‘They filled the waterpots with water.’ Secondly, 
they obeyed heartily. ‘They filled them up to the 
brim.’ ‘Thirdly, they did not desire to keep what 
they had themselves. ‘He saith unto them, Draw 
out.’ Fourthly, they did it at once. ‘Draw out 
now, ... and they bare it..—J. M. Nratz, Sermons 
in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i p. 73. 


JESUS CHRIST IN THE DAILY LIFE 


‘Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. And 
they filled them up to the brim.’—Joun 11. 7. 

I. Norice, first of all, the simplicity of the action of 
Jesus Christ. Men sometimes speak as if it were 
incumbent upon the Almighty to work His miracles 
before a select company of savants, who shall criticise, 
and then shall give their verdict as to the miracle. 
But the miracles of our Lord Jesus Christ were no 
State splendours; they were not performed with a 
flourish of trumpets in the midst of the great city of 
Jerusalem. No, He commences to work His miracles 
here in an obscure village. (1) Are you and | willing 
to work in secret, willing to work where our work 
may be but little recognised? It is from the nooks 
and corners that will come forth some of the greatest 
workers, and it is there that will be found those who 
will turn the widow’s water into wine. (2) Let us 
learn that Christ is as much with you in the Cana of 
your home life as He is in the Capernaum of business, 
or as He is in the Jerusalem of public service. This 
is the glory of our Christianity—that our Chris- 
tianity comes into the common daily life. 

II. From this miracle of our Lord I see how He 
comes to ennoble our joys, and I see how He comes 
to sanctify our sorrows. (1) He ennobles our joys. 
I know it is a common idea that the Lord Jesus 
Christ will banish all the joys of life, that the 
Christian must not laugh or sing, that his religion is 
the religion of asceticism and the desert. But oh, 
how different is the truth! He comes into the daily 
life, and He would not exclude the innocent with the 
harmful, the genial with the baneful. But remember 
this: that as you study this incident, you will see 
there are two or three provisos put upon the Chris- 
tian’s joys: (a) They must be such joys that he can 
invite the Lord Jesus Christ to them. (6) And then 
secondly, a very homely hint. The pleasures of the 
Christian are always in keeping with his purse. (¢) 
Remember that Jesus Christ must be called always 
to the marriage. (2) He also sanctifies the sorrows. 
You will notice here the model prayer for the 
Christian when he is in any sorrow. Mary went to 
our Lord and said, ‘They have no wine’. That was 
all. Learn to trust Him—not to worry; but put 
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the case before Him, and then stand ready to hear 
whatsoever He shall say to His servant. 

III. You have here also how He deals with our 
daily duties. (1) Whenever God is about to give 
us a blessing, He always prefaces it with a com- 
mand. It is so here—‘Fill the waterpots with 
water’. (2) These commands are not to be questioned. 
They are to be obeyed. We may not see the con- 
nection between the command and our necessity, but 
—‘ Deep in unfathomable mines He hides His sove- 
reign will’—E. A. Sruart, The New Creation and 
other Sermons, vol. m1. p. 81. 

Ruverence.—II, 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 
1556. 

Joun 11 7, 8. 

May the New Year be full of happy days to you !— 
365 in a row, like the waterpots at the marriage at 
Cana—each of them holding a good deal, say two or 
three firkins apiece, and all of them filled to the 
orim with the water of gladness; or if any of them 
should be filled with the water of grief, you know One 
who can turn that water into wine. —W. B. Roserr 
son of Irvine (in a letter.) 


Rererences.—II. 8.—H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 56. II. 9.—Bishop Gore, The New The- 
ology and the Old Religion, p. 205. J. W. Burgon, Servants of 
Seripture, p. 58. II. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. Nos. 
225 and 226. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. 
p. 33. 

THE BEST WINE LAST 

edd man at the beginning doth set forth good wine; and 

when men have well drunk, then that which is worse : but 

thou hast kept the good wine until now.’—Joun 11. 10. 
Wuy did this saying so impress John that it 
lingered ineffaceably in his memory? Was it merely 
because of the pleasure it evoked to hear his Master's 
_ handiwork so praised? I think there was a deeper 
reason. John was by nature an idealist, loving to 
find the abstract in the concrete. In the particular 
instance of the moment, he was quick to see the uni- 
versal law. And it flashed on John, hearing this 
chairman speak, that he was speaking more wisely 
than he knew. Was it not true wherever Christ was 
active that the best wine was kept until the end? 
In other words, take man apart from God and 
always it is the worse which follows; but take God 
in any of His thousand energies, and always the 
best is kept until the end, It is on these two truths 
I wish to speak. 

I. And first on the sadder and more sombre of 
them. (1) Think, then, for a moment of life itself, 
unsustained by the hope we have in God. First 
comes childhood, then follows youth and opening 
manhood. ‘Then come the heat and battle of mid- 
life, and the weakness and the weariness of age. Is 
this the gallant youth of long ago, this bent and 
tottering and palsied form? (2) Or think again of 
life’s ‘relationships on which the blessing of God is 
never sought. When character is unchastened and 
unpurified, how often do the years bring disappoint- 
ment! (8) Once more you will think how true this 


is of sin. Sin is so fair and pleasant at the outset, 
and hides its afterward with such consummate 
mastery, that the reckless heart becomes an easy 
prey. (4) And I cannot leave this darker side of 
things without asking, must all that stop at death? 
I wish most passionately I could believe it did: but 
I see no reasonable ground for that assurance. If 
sin conceals the worse behind to-morrow, may it not 
conceal the worst behind the grave ? 

II. But now I turn, and I do so very gladly, to 
the energies and activities of God. ei heccwes God 
in Christ is working, the best wine is kept until the 
end. (1) Think first of creation. First there was 
chaos and the formless deep: then light, and the in- 
gathering of the waters. Then the first dawn of life 
in lowliest form, mounting into the power of bird 
and beast. And then at last came man, capable of 
communion with his Maker: greater, by that spark 
of God within him, than sun and moon and all the 
host of heaven. (2) The same is true in the sphere 
of revelation, the revelation of the Divine to men. 
(3) I think, too, we may apply this thought to the 
life of the incarnate Lord Himself. (4) Is not this 
true also of our Christian calling? Every act of 
obedience that we do gives us a new vision of His 
love-—G. H. Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, 
pk 

Rererences.—II, 10.—J. Cameron Lees, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 4. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas te 
Epiphany, pp. 421 and 441. W. P. S. Bingham, Sermons 
on Easter Subjects, p. 178. W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of 
Prophecy, p. 98. II. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 
2155. H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 98. J. 8, 
Bartlett, Sermons, p. 12. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 16. H.S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lv. p. 49. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, p. 87. R. W. 
Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol.i. p. 48. Bishop Magee, Ser- 
mons at St. Saviour’s, Bath, p. 1. H. Alford, Sermons on 
Christian Doctrine, p. 82. C. J. Ridgeway, The King and His 
Kingdom, p. 71. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 74. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 114. 
II. 12.—Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 31. II. 13.—Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 116. II. 13-22.,—Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 197. II. 15.—Jb¢d. vol. i. p. 386. II. 16.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 123. 
Il. 17.—T. G. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, xlvi. p. 299. 
G. H. Morrison, The Scottish Review, vol. i. p. 152. J. 
Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 179. 


THE TEMPLE OF HIS BODY 
‘Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.’—JouN 1 19. 
SrraNck words these to come from the lips of our 
Lord. It is our Lord’s first intimation of His coming 
Passion and Resurrection. ‘ 

I. What did our Lord Mean ?—He meant mre 
that His body was the habitation of God, throug 
which He dwells among men and would dwell to all 
eternity. What was the purpose in Old Testament 
days both of the Tabernacle in the wilderness and of 
the Temple at Jerusalem? Was it just to afford to 
Israel a place to worship in our modern sense, a 


house of prayer for God’s people Israel? No, that 
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was not their primary purpose. Their primary pur- 
pose was to afford a habitation for God in which and 
through which He might dwell among His people. 
Certainly God’s house was to be a house of prayer. 
The gracious God who dwelt with Israel was One 
Who kept open house for all who came to Him, but 
God’s house was no more built primarily as a house 
of prayer for Him than our houses are built to be 
houses of prayer for us. Do we say to ourselves that 
it was a childish conception, that it was an idea suited 
for the childhood of the world, but one that has no 
meaning for ourselves? Do we say that God is every- 
where, that He is immanent in all the world and in 
all human life, and that He cannot be in one place 
more than any other? Solomon himself told us that 
we could set no limit whatever to the presence of 
God. But he knew what I think we sometimes forget, 
that the omnipresence of God is no mere physical 
omnipresence, like that of ether of which science tells 
us. God’s presence is ever a presence that depends 
on God’s will. It is given as He wills, and where 
He wills. Solomon’s prayer was that it might be 
given to men in that beautiful house of His as it was 
given nowhere else. And itis surely exactly the same 
thought that was in the mind of our Lord when He 
_ spoke of the temple of His body. 

Il. What He meant was that God’s Presence 
was there given to Man as it was given nowhere 
else. In Christ, our Lord God came down to the 
world as He had never come before. ‘The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us,’ ‘tabernacled 
among us,’ St. John’s word is. God dwelt with us 
in Jesus Christ as He had dwelt in the Tabernacle of 
old. Certainly we believe that God’s presence is 
everywhere in the world that He has made. We 
Christians do not so misuse our belief in the Incar- 
nation of our Lord as to disparage God’s presence 
everywhere else. We look upon every lower gift of 
the presence of God as the promise and prophecy of 
the higher, and we look at the Incarnation as the 
climax and crown of them all. Nevertheless, we do 
believe that in our Lord Jesus Christ God came 
down to us, as He had never come before. We be- 
lieve that that Divine presence which fills all the 
world and which nevertheless comes as God wills and 
where He wills is given to us in our Lord in a way 
absolutely unique. We believe, as St. Paul tells us, 
that in Him there dwells all the fullness of the God- 
head under bodily conditions, and that when the 
Jews destroyed our Lord’s body they were guilty not 
merely of murder, but of sacrilege, and that the 
destruction of their temple was a righteous penalty 
for their destruction of God’s. This is surely the 
first thought we want to bring with us to the contem- 
plation of our Lord’s Passion. ‘That body that we 
see there being marred and scourged and crucified is 
the temple of God. 

Ill. We are tempted very often to forget the 
Uniqueness of the Way God dwelt in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—Certainly it is well for us that we 
should find God everywhere. The immanence of 
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God in the world and in human life was a doctrine 
of Christianity from the very first. Certainly we can 
find God in Nature, and we can find God in man if 
we first know what God is and so know what to look 
for. But if we do not know God, then we shall 
never find God in Nature and in man as we can find 
Him in our Lord Jesus Christ. The iron law of 
Nature and the wild confusion of our human life will 
only obscure to us the God Who is immanent in 
them, and we shall never find God as we need to find 
Him at all. God's power and God’s intelligence are 
manifested in Nature and in man. But God as love, 
God as we need to know Him, is not manifested 
there as we need that He should be manifested to us. 


JOHN 11. 19. 


Truty when we remember that the great stones were 
then pure white, that the platform above them was 
surrounded by four marble cloisters, one at least of 
which was larger and higher than York Minster; 
when we remember, moreover, that these cloisters 
embraced a building of marble and gold, approached 
by a porch or gateway 150 feet in height, higher, 
that is, than the facade of St. Peter’s at Rome, we 
feel .. . the greatness of Him who so profoundly 
realised the nothingness of all material splendour in 
comparison with the things of the Spirit, that He 
could exclaim with deep conviction concerning this 
marvel of His eye: ‘ Destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and in three days I will build another 
made without hands ’.—H. Rix, Tent and Testament, 
p. 223. 

Rurerences.—II. 19.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
199. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, 
p. 1383. II. 19, 20.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 90. II. 19- 
21.—J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 64. IT. 
19-22.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 257. IL. 21. 
—J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 287. J. Monro Gibson, The 
Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 76. J. B. Brown, The Divine Life 
im Man, p. 197. 


CHRIST’S VIEW OF FAITH 
‘Many believed in His name. . . . But Jesus did not commit 
Himself unto them,’—Joun 1. 23, 24. 
You see the double action. How foolish we have 
been! We have said, Believe, and Jesus will come 
to you, and as it were dandle you on His knee; He 
will abide with you, you will have long and blessed 
holiday. ‘This false doctrine has been preached too 
long. Let us carefully read the text, for it seems to 
be a text that is self-balanced. ‘Many believed in 
His name .. . but Jesus.’ That is strange reading ; 
what is the meaning of that disjunctive? Surely we 
must have read it wrong. ‘Many believed in His 
name ... but Jesus’ When was the difficulty ever 
with Jesus? What has He to do with these buts 
and shadows and fears and sudden darkenings of the 
sky? It surely should have been ‘And Jesus’, Yet 
it is not; we cannot change the ‘ But’; it is a chill- 
ing word. ‘There is more than criticism in it, 
that is to say, more than grammatical criticism; 
there is another kind of criticism in it, Criticiam 
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means judgment, criticism is not an exercise in 
words, in grammar, in literature in any form. Criti- 
cism in the heart of it means insight, penetration, 
estimate of qualities, judgment. Let us read the 
text again. ‘Many believed in His name... , 
But Jesus did not commit Himself unto them.’ It 
is very instructive to know that the word ‘believed’ 
and the word ‘commit,’ though so different in Eng- 
lish, are the same word in the original tongue. How 
then may the text be varied, if not amended? 
‘Many believed in His name. ... But Jesus did 
not believe in them.’ To be worth anything, faith 
must be mutual. ’ Faith is not an action on one side. 
It is not whether we believe in Christ, but whether 
Christ believes in us. He stands aloof from some 
men ; they professedly adore Him, and He says, ‘I 
de not know you’. In Thy name we have done 
many wonderful works. ‘I do not know you” We 
have made a livelihood out of Thy name, we have 
delivered courses of lectures upon Thee, we have 
gathered great congregations to hear us lecture upon 
Thee and upon Thy ministry. ‘Ido not know you.’ 
‘Many believed in His name. . . . But Jesus did not 
believe in them.’ 

I. Do not let us, therefore, run away with some 
simple, shallow conception of what is meant by faith. 
Christianity is not a process of voting for Jesus, as ifin 
the uproar and the sham of a general election. Faith 
means a double action. It might be expressed thus: 
Man believes in Jesus, and Jesus believes in the be- 
lieving man. Then is the sacrament complete, the 
whole history is radiant with inner and outer light, 
and the redeemed man and the redeeming Christ 
walk in tender fellowship and make each other glad 
with a new, deep, strange gladness. How did the 
‘many’ come to believein him orin Hisname? The 
text tells us: ‘Many believed in His name when 
they saw the miracles which He did’. Jesus will not 
have it, He will not have a toy salvation, He will not 
have a faith that is built upon mere mechanics, cir- 
cumstances, and outward incidents. Faith is not an 
applauding of something outside and visible ; faith 
is an outgoing of the whole soul, be the consequences 
what they may. Then is the soul of Christ satisfied, 
Jesus did not believe in them, ‘ because He knew all 
men, and needed not that any should testify of man ; 
for He knew what was in man’. 

II. Is this a new doctrine, that Jesus Christ does 
not respond to faith? It is as old as the ‘oldest 
records of the redeemed Church. When was the 
Church redeemed? Before it was a Church, We 
must get. into the use of holy paradoxes if we would 
understand the Scriptures. ‘'This people draweth 
nigh unto Me with their mouth, and honoureth Me 
with their lips; but their heart’—what does it 
matter about the heart? If the lips are singing, if 
there is a great noise, if there is a musical uproar, 
what about the heart? To God the heart is every- 
thing. ‘Son, give Me thine heart,’ and I will find a 
voice for thee; give Me thine heart and I will attune 
thy throat to sweet music. But there must be a gift 


of the heart ; as I have given thee My heart, so thou 
must give Me thine heart. Will not God stoop to 
accept any kind of worship? No. What sacrifice 
does the Lord God Almighty require? The sacrifice 
of sincerity, white-heartedness, frankness of true faith. 
Will He stoop to accept that from aking? Yes, and 
from the king’s peasant, and the king’s lowest servant. 
God is no respecter of persons ; God abhors the sacri- 
fice where not the heart is found. 

III. We think we confer an honour upon God 
when we believe the Gospel As a matter of fact we 
do nothing of the kind; it is not in our power to 
confer any honour. I must ask myself some searching 
questions. I believe, but what does believe mean? 
I believe in Jesus Christ, but does Jesus Christ believe 
in me? I would not for the world be without a 
piece of furniture called a pew in a church. What 
will that do forme? Nothing; it may rise up in 
judgment against me. 

Suppose, then, we turn round the whole inquiry. 
and instead of saying, Do you believe in Jesus? we 
should say, Does Jesus believe in you—you whited 
sepulchre? That would empty the church, and the 
sooner the better, if there be not the real soul-faith 
in us. Weakness cannot win the battle, insincerity 
cannot wear, and usefully wear, the armour of God. 
The man who does not draw the arrow with his soul 
will never smite the king—Josern Panxer, Otty 
Temple Pulpit, vol. rv. p. 175. 


Rererence.—II. 23-25.—H. 8. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 21. 


THE INTELLECTUAL TYPE 


‘Now there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, 
a ruler of the Jews: the same came to Jesus by night.’— 
JouN UL 1. 

I. Tue prominent feature of this man’s nature was 

pure intellectuality—the love of truth as such; a 

strong man, and yet a weak man; one without whom 

neither the Church nor the world can well do, and 
yet who has many failings. ‘This man was bent more 
on spiritual certainty than on spiritual safety. We 
all know this type of man—lean of visage, hungry of 
soul, burning with a consuming desire to unlock the 
riddle of the universe—the devotee, often the martyr, 
of the intellect. These men are the thinkers of the 
world, not its doers; they live in the brain, not the 
heart or the hand. Everything must be tested, ex- 
amined, reasoned out, and found to be true, before 
it can be acknowledged to be true; to this they will 
hold even though the consequence be to find them- 
selves branded as heretics, or, worse still; even though 
in the meantime they have to live without a faith 
at all. Such is the intellectual man, and such was 

Nicodemus. 

II. What are we to say of Nicodemus and his 
kind? First, this, that the debt due from religion 
to men of the intellectual type has never been fairly 
acknowledged. The thinking faculty—is it not the 
highest, in one direction, which man possesses? 
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Every great advance in human progress, let us not 
forget, begins with an idea. And what a magnificent 
service has been rendered to religion by the great in- 
tellects of the Christian Church! Let us, therefore, 
not say foolish things of the intellect in relation to 
religion. We may be sure that till we give the 
mind its place in our religion, it will not be long ere 
both will lose their glow and vigour. 

III. Having vindicated the place of the intellectual 
man in religion, we pass on to his frailties and limita- 
tions. For these intellectual Christians have their 
very decided weaknesses and vices, and as soon as 
they get so wrapped up in their thinking as to be- 
come one-sided, they lack both emotional intensity 
and practical force. (1) The first danger to which 
they are liable is the undue exaltation of the reason 
as a religious faculty. Thinking, we must remember, 
is not the first act of the soul. Man lives first, and 
thinks afterwards. (2) The second weakness of men 
who are predominantly intellectual in temperament 
is their proneness to live an isolated, visionary life, 
to spend in thinking the time they ought to use for 
service, to grow out of sympathy with practical life, 
to stand aloof in cultured scorn from the rough, un- 
couth, and vulgar world. Experimental religion is 
the doorway into Christian theology.—E. GairrrrH- 

- Jonxs, Types of Christian Life, p. 21. 
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Jesus does for Nicodemus the three things which 
every thorough teacher must do for every scholar. 
He gives him new ideas, He deepens with these ideas 
his personal character and responsibility, and He 
builds for him new relations with his fellow-men. 
When Nicodemus goes away from Jesus he carries 
with him the new truth of regeneration; he is tremb- 
ling with the sense that, to make that truth 
thoroughly his, he himself must be a better man; and 
by-and-by he is seen setting himself against the current 
of his fellow-judges to speak a word for the Master 
who had spoken such educating words to him— 
Puitirs Brooks, The Influence of Jesus, p. 178. 

Rererences.—III. 1.—A. G. Mortimer, The Ohurch’s 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iv. p. 282. C. Perren, Ser- 
mon Outlines, p. 307. III. 1, 2.—W. H. Evans, Short 
Sermons for the Seasons, p. 55. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of 
Incarnate Love, p. 22. H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 254. III. 1- 
8.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 54, LI. 1-12.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 197. ILI. 2.—W. P. Balfern, Lessons 
from Jesus, p. 27. G. Trevor, Types and the Antitype, p. 193. 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 422. A. Maclaren, Hxposi- 
ttons of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 148. 


THE MINISTRY OF NIGHT 


‘The same came to Jesus by night and said unte Him, Rabbi, 
we know that Thou art a teacher come from God, for no 
man can do these miracles that Thou doest except God be 
with him. Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.’—Joun m1. 2, 3. 


Turer times Nicodemus is mentioned in the Gospel 
story. Each time the fact is mentioned that he came 
to Jesus by night Why is it that this peculiar 
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stress is laid upon the fact that Nicodemus came to 
Jesus by night. I think it is because John would 
lay emphasis upon the fact that Nicodemus had a 
mind that was dark with perplexity and difficulty on 
the great problems of the soul and of religion. He 
came by night because there was something in the dark 
obscurity of the night which answered to the condition 
of hisown soul. But why did he come to Jesus about 
the difficulties? Because he had watched Jesus, he 
had heard His words, and he had perceived that there 
was a secret about Christ that he desired to under- 
stand. 

I. The first thing I wish you to notice, then, is 
that this is not an old and obsolete story ; it is a new 
and living story, because it is a representative story. 
It represents two things common to mankind in 
ages; the desire to discover the best kind of life, and 
dissatisfaction with any kind of life that is not the 
best. 

II. Nicodemus did something—he went to Jesus, 
He did something positive, he did something that 
cost him much. Be sure of this, it always costs us 
something to come to Jesus. It is not an easy thing. 
But the man whose heart is really aching for peace 
and rest will not stop to think about what others 
think of him. And he must do something. He 
came to Jesus. And what was Christ’s word to him? 
‘Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God,’ 

III. And now, think of what it means to be ‘born 
again’, It means getting back to your childhood. 
To get back to childhood, to get the weight of 
sin removed, to start anew—Jesus says you can. 
Science tells us that all that is wanted to create a 
new star isa start. ‘There is the vast floating nebule. 
If it will only cohere at some little point, then the 
globe will begin to form, and presently you will have 
a star. All that you want is the point of contact, 
the cohering point; then the new life will begin to 
stir in you, and the new soul begin to grow into the 
starry image of Christ—W. J. Dawson, The Evan- 
gelistic Note, p. 133. 


THE EXTINCTION OF EVIL 


‘Jesus answered and said unto Nicodemus, Verily, verily, 1 
say unto thee, Except a man be bora again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.’—Joun m1. 3. 


I. Ler us consider the bearing of the doctrine of re- 
generation on the moral classes. Plato was inclined 
to believe that virtue was not really teachable, or to 
be acquired by any prescribed discipline, but that it 
was the special volition and grace of the gods; and 
Christ taught this truth distinctly and emphatically. 
The suggestion and interrogation of the Greek 

into clear revelation in the Master.\ ‘ Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.’ And these words of 
Christ are obviously reasonable. Goodness cannot 
be taught any more than genius can. And do not 
thousands of moral men feel this to be the case? 
They very exactly and assiduously observe moral pre- 
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cepts and ecclesiastical order without ever feeling the 
reality of goodness, that is, the power and liberty 
and gladness of goodness. Whatever genius does, it 
does with rapture. But it is a joyless thing to write, 
sing, speak, paint, without force and fire. Now, 
multitudes of men are moral without inspiration or 
delight ; the life of virtue is dry, dull, and irksome. 
But are not some men born saints? No man is born 
a saint; a pure and fervent heart is never the result 
of organisation. If we are to believe the saints 
themselves, they were born from above, and by the 
grace of God attained and perfected the shining 
virtues by which they were adorned. To lift us into 
the highest life of all, there must be a supernatural 
act, a breaking forth in the soul of a new Divine 
power and love. There is a mighty gulf indeed be- 
tween the highest Pharisee and him who is least in 
the kingdom of God. 

II. The bearing of the doctrine of the text on the 
immoral classes. (1) Think of the power of inherited 
constitution. We may have no family genealogy, 
but the grey fathers have left their mark upon us ; 
their story is written with more or less clearness in 
our constitution ; bound up in our heart are the re- 
miniscences of their weakness, their wickedness, their 
barbarism. We can prevent these morbid tendencies 
breaking forth in practical life into criminal misdeeds, 
but our philosophers are right in insisting that we 
cannot in any deep sense get rid of the tyranny of 
a constitution hereditarily depraved. (2) Think of 
the power of circumstance. Men make a grand fight 
with circumstances in the kingdoms of nature and 
society, but a sorry fight with circumstances as these 
menace the kingdom of the spirit; they fail most 
where it is exactly most desirable that they should 
succeed. (3) Think of the power of habit. 

III. Let none stay short of this great change. 

IV. We must remember that this change is wrought 
in us only through the power of God in Jesus Christ. 

V. Let no man despair of this change being wrought 
in him. 

VI. Let us be co-workers with God towards this 
new creation.—W. L. Warxinson, The Transfigured 
Sackeloth, p. 171. 


CHRIST PREACHING TO AN INQUIRING SOUL 


‘Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.’—Joun 111. 3. 


Our Lord had just left the Temple, whence He had 
driven out those who bought and sold, and He had 
also worked several miracles. ‘Then He retired, prob- 
ably very weary, to some quiet house in the city 
for the purpose of repose and rest. 

I. The Secret Approach.—If we had been in the 
streets of the city we might have seen a figure creep- 
ing quietly along wherever the houses would throw a 
shadow (I say ‘throw a shadow,’ because it was Pass- 
over time, and the bright Passover moon would be 
shining, making the streets almost as light by night 
as they would be by day). At last we should have 
seen him stopping opposite some house which he very 
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quietly entered. Whoisthisman? A great deal of 
the importance and the interest of the whole account 
depends on that. He was not one of the mere common 

eople who were beginning to throng around our 
Lord to listen to His words. He was a man of great 
importance; he was a member of the great council 
of the Jews, and he was a Pharisee. You would have 
to think for a few minutes to realise for yourselves 
what would have been the result if it had been known 
that the great Nicodemus, the counsellor, was privately 
and by night seeking an interview with our Blessed 
Lord. When we contemplate these two within the 
house we have that which is of extreme interest, for 
we have a highly educated man seeking to know 
more about the Lord Jesus Christ, and we have the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself preaching His own Gospel. 

Il. His Perplexity.—Now we must just look a little 
more closely into the character of the man. Evidently 
he was a very timid man. I think we see something 
of the character of the man in the very way he began 
to speak. ‘Rabbi, we know that Thou art a teacher 
come from God, and no man can do the work which 
Thou doest unless God be with Him. There was 
all that, but still he was a man who could not sit 
quiet when his conscience was telling him that his 
conduct was wrong. There were many others who 
had been touched by our Lord’s actions, and touched 
as much as he, but who just sank back into their 
sloth and never took any steps. But Nicodemus’s 
whole soul was moved, and timid though he was, he 
was very much in earnest. 

IL], Dogmatic Teaching.—Then just consider how 
our Lord dealt with the sinner, because you know 
that sometimes people talk as if our Lord spoke 
much about practice, but very little about doctrine; 
they speak contemptuously about doctrine, as if that 
were a thing that did not matter. But here you 
have Christ preaching’ His own Gospel, and preaching 
it to the inquiring soul. And what did He do? 
He took two great subjects and spoke about Re- 
generation and Redemption. Religious truth re- 
quires that we should be told something, but on the 
other hand, our own nature and our own understand- 
ing have their limits and prevent us understanding 
all. Should we say if we cannot understand it all 
that we will not accept it? That is not the way God 
deals with man. We are to be content to accept 
what He offers to us, and to seek to understand it as 
far as we possibly may. When Nicodemus wanted 
to understand all about it, our Lord turned to one 
of the commonest things and said, ‘You do not 
understand that. The wind bloweth where it listeth ; 
you cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
‘And so it is with this great mystery of holy baptism ; 
so is it with every one who is born of the Spirit.’ The 
fact is that God does not satisfy curiosity; He just 
gives us practical knowledge; He just tells us what 
to do, and when we have done it, we begin to under- 
stand a little more about it. 


Rererences.—III. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ili. No. 130. 
Archbishop Lang, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 77. 
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D. W. Simon, Twice Born, and other Sermons, p- 1. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 183. III. 3, 5 —Ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 88. ITI. 3-16.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 106. 


MAN’S HOW AND CHRIST’S HOW 
JouN nL 4. 


NicopEmus represents humanity when he says, ‘ How 
can a man be born when he is old?’ and the Jews 
represent humanity when they said in a bewildered 
and perplexed tone to the Saviour and about Him, 
‘How can this man give us His flesh to eat?’ 

I. Nicodemus said, ‘ How can a man be born when 
he is old?’ Nicodemus was stunned by the new lan- 
guage. Christianity has a language of its own and a 
gamut of its own, music peculiarly belonging to it, 
and incommunicable to all who do not know the secret 
and pine after its expression as by the urgency and 
sweet pressure of a most holy and irresistible instinct. 
Some men are now trying to rub out the peculiar 
language of Christianity: when they do that, they 
will rub out Christianity itself. Christianity has a 
language-of its own, and a tone of its own, not the 
oily twang that has been ridiculed in fiction, but a 
tone without which it cannot express the deepest 
mysteries of its palpitating and self-sacrificing heart 
—a new song, a new language, a new speech; we must 
get to know it if we would understand Christianity. 
Here is a lesson in the new language. ‘How can a 
man be born when he is old?’ Nicodemus could not 
on any wise put the new wine into the old bottles. 
The conception struck him asin part ridiculous. ‘Can 
he enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and 
be born?’ That is how the literalists have been 
spoiling the feast of wine to which God has invited 
us, saying, ‘Eat and drink abundantly, O beloved,’ 
and the literalist has put before us the temptation to 
ask literal questions and make small and petty and 
bewildering inquiries. The literal critic has put up 
before the gate of the kingdom a great ‘How’—How 
can the dead be raised? How can a man be born 
when he is old? How can this man give us His flesh 
to eat? You must break down that gate, for it is 
only a gate of gossamer, it is not a gate of cast or 
wrought iron. But man is fond of putting up gates, 
suggesting difficulties, and saying, ‘It appeals to reason 
—how can it be?’ Poorman! New birth and new 
life—an old idea with a new application. Christianity 
always links us on to the past, to the well known; 
Christianity always springs from a clearly defined 
point. Youknow what birth is? Yes. Christianity 
is the greater birth: keep your eye fixed upon birth, 
and then take your mind away from that starting- 
point, right up to a wider, more illustrious application 
and definition of the term. But the ruler of the Jews 
was stunned. That is the point; no introduction led 
up to the tremendous revelation; the way was not 
smoothed and levelled up in carefully studied gradi- 
ents. ‘Rabbi, we know that Thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these miracles that Thou 
doest, except God be with him. Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 
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a man be born again’—that was the stunning blow, 
and the ruler of the Jews fell back as if struck by the 
thunder of God. And so we must be thrown down 
before we can be taken up. No man can come into 
the kingdom of God easily, jauntily, after a holiday 
fashion, saying, ‘Oh, I see it, I see it all, perfectly 
plain and perfectly clear’, No, no. ‘Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God’; 
and thus Christ, so to say, with clenched fist, felled 
the man that would make an easy problem of Chris- 
tian mysteries. 

II. Now we come to the second How. ‘How can 
this Man give us His flesh to eat ?’—-another wonder, 
another stroke of the great hand, an impossibility, a 
most rhetorical and extravagant idea. Oh, what a 
life the parabolist has in communing with common- 

lace minds! What a crucifixioa Christ underwent 
betire the Crucifixion! to have all His words misunder- 
stood, belittled, pinned down to little unworthy mean- 
ings! The prophet has never been understood, the 
parabolist has always been ranked amongst men who 
are unusual and unmanageable. They say they cannot 
tell what He saith. ‘They are perfectly correct, they 
cannot tell. ‘The mischief is that they try to inter- 
pret by a dictionary what can only be interpreted b 
a genius—by a ‘genius’ I mean, a Yan a kindr 
spirit, a similar power of conceiving ideas—and thus 
the great Gospel has been mangled and mutilated and 
ill-treated in every form by men who have tried to 
crush it into cast-iron expressions, not knowing that 
it is a sky, a fragrance, a light, a poem, a joy, a 
mystery. ‘How can this Man give us His flesh?’ Do 
you understand that? ‘No, Ido not; the thing is 
impossible, quite.’ There the Man is sitting. ‘ Yes, 
I see Him.’ And He says that something He holds in 
His hand or can give is His flesh. ‘ Ridiculous, 
absolutely impossible! He is talking riddles rather 
than parables, He is a propounder of conundrums, 
Moreover, how can any one man spread Himself over 
the whole world?’ ‘Except a man eat My flesh and 
drink My blood, he has no life in him.’ How? de 
you know how? No. Can you tell how? No 
What is it to eat? You are busy with the wrong 
word ; define the word eat, and you hold the mystery. 
Here is one man who makes use of a wonderful ex- 
pression, which may help us perhaps; he says, ‘I 
found Thy word, and I did eat it’. I see we have 
been limiting the meaning of the word eat, we have 
thought of it in only one fleshly possibility of appli- 
cation. Jesus says, ‘The words that I speak unto 
you are spirit and life’. Is there a spiritual eating? 
Yes, there is a spiritual eating. What does eating 
mean? It means appropriation, it means assimila- 
tion, it means turning something that is outside you 
into a life that is inside you; that is eating. Now 
the possibility seems to dawn upon us. Eating is in- 
dividual. I never thought of that. No man can eat 
for another. What a revelation! Every man must 
eat for himself, must eat in his own way, and must 
eat to his own satisfaction. I cannot eat in your way, 
and you cannot eat inmy way. There is the individu. 
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ality of the faith and the individuality of the practice. 
Eating is not only individual, it is daily appropriation. 
You might miss a day, but it will lead to your health’s 
injury. Daily appropriation; we must eat at regu- 
lar times and in a regular way, and in mea- 
sure, and according to individual capacity. I thought 
that eating was sitting down at a table, and tearing 
something to pieces with edged instruments, and 
Pl ying it wholly and solely to fleshly purposes. 

-“ to eat is to live, to eat is to pray. We must 
get out of the literal way of interpreting Christianity, 
we must get into the poetic and mystic, and we shall 
find great delight in so treating and enjoying the 
Holy Word. 

III. These are man’s negative hows: ‘ How can a 
man be born again when he is old?’ ‘How can this 
Man give us His flesh to eat?’ Now Christ has a How. 
Are you prepared to hear it? If man wonders, Christ 
is amazed as well. We meet heaven’s propositions 
with a stare of perplexity ; Christ encounters us with 
an aspect of unutterable Lewildennend What is the 
dear Lord’s How? He turned round upon us once 
and said in words never to be forgotten for the pathos 
with which they were spoken—we had been askin 
How, how, how? and Jesus turned upon us and said, 
‘How is it that ye have no faith?’ That is the great 
wonder to God. Ours are little intellectual hows, but 
God’s amazement is that we have lost the tentacles 
that took hold of the Divine idea and hung on as with 
grim death until faith conquers and is expressed in 
perfect sight. Do not be knocking at Christ’s door, 
saying How, how, how? lest He open it and say, ‘ How 
—how is it that ye have no faith?’ 


Rerzrences.—III. 4.—J. E. Wakerley, Preacher's Maga- 
wine, vol. v. p. 81. Bishop Westcott, Véllage Sermons, p. 82. 


THE TRINITY IN SALVATION 
(For Trinity Sunday) 
: ; 
Jere por of rater aad of tre Spin, be cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’—Joun 111. 5. 

Ir would appear as if this glorious chapter had been 
chosen for the Feast of Trinity, in order that clearly 
and definitely there might be put before us the dis- 
tinction of the three Persons in the work of human 
salvation. ‘The Father loves the world, and gives His 
only begotten Son (ver. 16); the Son comes into the 
world and is lifted up on the cross, in order that all 
who believe in Him may have everlasting life (ver. 15) ; 
and then in this work the Holy Ghost engages, Who 
implants the seed of everlasting life in holy baptism, 
and re-creates the soul in Christ Jesus. This is ver 
comforting, and should give us a heart joyful towards 
God, since we see that all three Persons, the whole 
Godhead, is engaged in our salvation. 

I. The New Birth comes from God.—Nicodemus 
was right; the miracles of Christ were to the be- 
holders the undeniable credentials of His mission. 
‘No man can do these works that Thou doest,’ etc. 

(a) It was the recognition of Christ's power that 
brought Nicodemus to Christ—St. John u. 23. 
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(6) It was this that prepared him to receive 
Christ’s teaching. ‘Though he had not yet the 
courage of his convictions, he was of willing heart to 
hear Christ’s words. 

ll. The New Birth is Given by the Lord Jesus 
Christ.—‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee,’ ete. Christ 
answers the thoughts rather than the words of Nico- 
demus. He had come to inquire about this new king- 
dom, for which he was waiting—the termsof admission ; 
but his thoughts were rather carnal than spiritual, 
outward rather than inward. Christ teaches— 

(a) The necessity of Spiritual regeneration to 
entrance into the kingdom of God (vers. 5, 7). 
He shows in what this necessity lies (ver. 6). 

(0) Spiritual regeneration ts difficult for the 
carnal to understand. ‘ Art thoua master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things ?’ 

(c) And if this is difficult, how much more the 
mysterious nature of Him Who had been im heaven 
and came down to be crucified? ‘How shall ye 
believe if I tell you of these heavenly things?’— 
mysteries higher than the new birth (vers. 13, 14, 
1 

Ill. The New Birth Recognises the Agency of the 
Holy Spirit (vers. 5, 7). 

(a) The water of holy baptiem is the outward 
symbol of this agency. 

(b) This agency, like the wind, ie wnseen and 
mysterious, Then the whole Trinity is concerned 
in our salvation. The Father certifies the work of 
the Son, the Son the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
the Holy Spirit witnesses in the human heart. 

Rergrences.—III. 5.—John Watson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 401. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, liii, pp. 30- 
53. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 72 III. 5, 6.—T. 
Arnold, The Interpretation of Soripture, p. 124, III. 6.—J. 
Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 219. 
W. G. Bryan, Seven Sermons on the Sacraments, p. 40. 


BORN OF THE FLESH AND BORN OF TH& 
SPIRIT 
‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which ia 
born of the spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born anew.’—JouN 111. 6, 7. 
Gop is every man’s Father, but it does not follow that 
every man who is God’s offspring is therefore a son 
of God The Fatherhood is often interpreted as if 
it involved the sonship, but it does not. The Christ 
who reveals the Universal Fatherhood of God denies 
the universal sonship of men. ‘As many as received 
Him to them gave He the right to become children 
of God, even to them that believe on His name.’ 
It was a right bestowed, not a right recognized. 
Consistently with this teaching, the New Testament 
sharply divides all men into two classes—the children 
of God and the children of the Devil. 

I. This distinction Christ attributes to the opera- 
tion of the fundamental and universal law: ‘That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the spirit is spirit’. All living things come 
into being by birth. Parentage determines nature. 
Upon this universal law Jesus bases the universal 
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necessity of the New Birth. The spiritual kingdom 
demands a quality of being not possessed by the 
natural man. Here again we touch a fundamental 
principle. Every kingdom demands as a condition 
of citizenship correspondence with its own quality of 
life. Therefore the first demand of a spiritual king- 
dom is a spiritual nature. 

II. The natural man is disqualified for a opis 
kingdom. Man is born of the flesh and needs to be 
born again of the spirit. The term flesh is variously 
used in the New Testament: (1) Of all living 
creatures, 1 Cor. xv. 39; (2) the substance of the 
living body, Col. m. 1, 2 Cor. rv. 11, Gal. rv. 18; (8) 
the life lived in the body, Gal. 1. 20, Heb. v. 7; (4) 
natural generation, Rom. rx. 3, 5; (5) the animal 
nature of man without suggestion of depravity, St. 
John t 13; (6) the whole of man’s human nature, 
Rom. vin. 3, 1 John rv. 2, 1' Tim. 11..16; (7) ethically 
of life lived in the power and dominion of the flesh. 
In its ethical sense it (a) is the avenue of evil, St. 
Matt. xxv. 41; (6) incites to sin, Rom. vu. 18, xm. 
14, Gal. v, 16-21, Jude 23; (c) makes captive to sin, 
Rom, vu. 14-23, vu. 6-8; (d) brings forth death, 
Rom. vu. 5, Gal. v1, 8. Christ’s condemnation of the 
flesh is threefold: (1) It cannot see the kingdom of 
God; (2) it cannot enter the kingdom of God; 
(3) it chooses evil and darkness rather than goodness 
and light. 'The mind must be enlightened, the heart 
renewed, and the will emancipated before we can 
enter the kingdom of heaven, 'Theneed of this New 
Birth is universal. 

III. What is it to be born of the Spirit? God 
has thrown an impenetrable veil over the beginnings 
and processes of life. Life is evident to the con- 
sciousness, manifest to the senses, but mysterious in 
its process. So it is with the life that is born of the 
Spirit. There are, however, some instructive nega- 
tives, and one or two positive truths revealed con- 
cerning even the process. The children of God are 
born, we are told, ‘ Not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God’. The 
negatives are, that no man can become a child of God 
by natural descent, or by any refinement, or by any 
aspiration of the soul. ‘The positive truths are, that 
it is a birth, by the direct operation of the Spirit of 
God, through the agency of truth. The life is be- 
gotten in the soul by the Holy Spirit and the vehicle 
of communication is the Word of God. The marks 
of sonship are correspondence and_ co-operation. 
Every man’s pedigree is declared in his conduct.— 
S. Cuapwicx, Humanity and God, p. 41. 

Rererence.—III, 6,7.—J. D. Thompson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 186. 


TWO ASPECTS OF THE NEW BIRTH 
1. Its Naturalness 


‘Marvel not that I said unto you, Ye must be born again.’— 
JOHN 111. 7. 

I. THe reasonableness of the New Birth as illus- 

trated by that which appears elsewhere. (1) Thus, 

to take an illustration on a much lower level, almost 
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at the bottom of the scale of existence, you find a 
dividing line of a very similar kind. Nothing is more 
familiar to us than the broad difference that separates 
all living things from those which are not possessed 
of life. ‘The living and the dead constitute different 
worlds and between them is a great gulf fixed. (2) 
Again, higher up the scale, you have a somewhat 
similar example. A chasm also divides the conscious 
from the unconscious. Under the former are to be 
included not only human beings of course, but the 
entire sensitive creation. (3) And so is there also, 
to take one more example, a gulf between man and 
all those other existences by which he is surrounded. 
Here, then, are three several gaps in the scale of 
existence. Nor is a passage from one to the other 
conceivable unless by a miracle. 

II. Will you observe here, then, that the distinction 
between the natural and the spiritual is as broad and 
complete as any of those referred to. (1) Thus the 
typical man of the world is just what his name im- 
plies, that is to say, he belongs to, is part and parcel 
of this present world, in which we all meanwhile play 
our part. His roots are fastened in it; he draws his 
life from it; and the fruit he bears corresponds to the 
soil on which it grows. (2) He again who is ‘of the 
Spirit’ belongs to another world than this. The 
natrow walls that shut in the present have been thrown 
down for him, and he has found himself already in a 
true sense in the midst of the eternal. If now all 
this be true, is it not indeed the case that a very 
wide interval divides them? And are we not entitled 
to conclude that it need not be looked for that any 
man shall merely develop naturally into God’s king- 
dom? ‘The chain of evolution is broken here once 
more, 

III. See, then, the infinite service which is rendered 
to us here by Jesus Christ. That He was not ‘of the 
earth, earthy,’ as we are, is clear. He is ‘from above, 
and is aboveall’. He descends from that upper realm 
of light and love that He may bring us thither again. 
He is the ladder let down from heaven, by which 
humble and trustful souls pass up from an earthly, 
sinful, worthless life to God and true life in Him, 
‘Two worlds are ours. One belongs to us by nature— 
or shall we say we belong to it? To another we be- 
long by right. But between them a great gulf is 
fixed. But Christ has bridged the gulf, and our 
salvation consists in making use of Him. Lay hold 
of Him by faith, and let Him lay hold of you by His 
Spirit, and He will create a new life within you and 
transfer yer into a new world.—A. Marri, Winning 
the Soul, p. 233. 

MARVEL NOT 
JOHN IL. 7. 
Every man comes into the world wrapped in an 
atmosphere of wonder—an atmosphere from which 
his whole after-life is a prolonged effort to esca 
This sense of wonder is not an evil thing, although it 
is a thing to escape from. There are three possible 
ways in which different minds attempt to escape from 
this sense of wonder. They take refuge in knowledge, 
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or in mystery, or in ignorance. The first of these, 
knowledge, satisfies the sense of wonder. ‘The second, 
mystery, deepens it. The third, ignorance, crushes it. 
Marvel not at all, says ignorance, because you cannot 
know at all. Marvel more, says mystery, because you 
cannot know more. Marvel not, says knowledge, be- 
cause you know enough. Christ in our text says, 
‘Marvel not’. 

I. Marvel not—as if it were unintelligible. There 
is nothing more unintelligible in the world than how 
a soul is born again. There is nething more intelli- 
gible than that it 18. We can understand the fact, 
however, without necessarily understanding the act. 
All the complaints which have been showered upon 
this doctrine have referred to the act—the act with 
which we have really nothing to do, which is a process 
of God, the agency of the unseen wind of the Spirit, 
and which Jesus Himself has expressly warned us not 
to expect to understand. ‘Thou canst not tell,’ He 
said, ‘whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” But 
there is nothing to frighten search in this. For pre- 
cisely the same kind of mystery hangs over every 
process of nature and life. We do not avoid the 
subject of electricity because electricity is a mystery, 
or heat because we cannot see heat, or meteorology 
because we cannot see the wind. Marvel not, then, 
from the analogy of physical nature if, concerning 
this spirit of regeneration, we cannot tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth. If we care again to take 
the analogy from the moral and intellectual nature, 
the same may be said with even greater emphasis. 
The essence of regeneration is a change from one 
state to another—from an old lifeto anew one. Now, 
intellectually, changes at least in some way similar are 
happening every day. 

II. Marvel not—as if it were impossible. There 
is one thing we have little difficulty in always re- 
ferring to the creating hand of God—life. We call 
Him the Author of life, and the Author of life is a 
wondrously fertile Author. Well, if God can give life, 
He can surely add life. Regeneration is nothing in 
principle but the adding of more life. So there is 
nothing impossible in being born again, any more 
than there is impossible in being born at all. 

III. Marvel not—as if it were unnecessary. (1) 
When men come into the world, they are born outside 
of the kingdom of God, and they cannot see into it. 
Therefore the critical value of a worldly man’s opinion 
on religious matters is nothing. (2) Human nature 
demands regeneration as if it were necessary. (3) 
If human nature makes it necessary, much more does 
the Divine nature—Hxnry Drummonp, The Ideal 
Infe, p. 185. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE NEW BIRTH 

* Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.’—Joun 1. 7, 8. 

I. In this miniature parable of regeneration Jesus re- 

minds us of the sovereignty of the Spirit, who 


quickens men to newness of life. ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth. The wind is, perhaps, less tram- 
melled than any of the forces which work in the realm 
of Nature. No Canute has been mad enough to defy 
it. It has the attribute of incomparable majesty. 
And such is the absolute and self-determining sove- 
reignty of the Spirit, who comes to accomplish the 
miraculous change which had staggered the faith of 
Nicodemus. 'To teach this lesson Jesus personified a 
dumb, insensate force, and described it as choosing its 
own pathway. He who is Divine enough to create 
new life in human souls is clothed with matchless 
majesty ; and, whilst obeying no human mandate on 
the one side, recognises no impossibility or finite 
limitation on the other. This power from God 
which makes for human regeneration can overpass 
mountains and outleap all restraints impcsed upon 
its action by our dim vision and our blundering un- 
belief. ‘It bloweth where it listeth.’ And yet its 
sovereignty is not aloofness or inconstancy. The 
Spirit, like the wind, which is its emblem, makes for 
an equal distribution of the great gifts of heaven. 
We cannot choose its methods or prescribe its times. 
And this is to teach us a reverent and implicit 
dependence upon His holy will. 

II. This spirit of regeneration lends itself within 
certain limits to the test of experience. Like the 
wind, it asserts its presence by an unmistakable sign. 
‘Thou hearest the sound thereof.’ The subtle force 
attests its presence by the sign it stamps upon the 
face of Nature. So with the movement of this life- 
giving Spirit in human souls. We see the tokens of 
its power, for they come within the range of our 
direct experience, although its comings and its goings 
are veiled in impenetrable dimness. Ruskin has said 
that David Cox was the first painter to put the wind 
into his trees. And no human life is rightly sketched 
for us unless we are allowed to see the Divine impulses 
which arise within it. With all our lugubrious real- 
ism in art and letters, I doubt whether we have yet 
had a single picture of true conversion presented by 
a master hand. It would be something to see the 
wind in the trees. 

III. The movements of this spirit of regeneration 
are unsearchable. A veil of dense mystery is drawn 
about the steps of His visitations. ‘Thou canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.’ When 
does the Spirit first begin to work in the heart of 
a child? Whither is He directing the man who 
receives His renewing virtues? ‘To answer such 
questions would be to empty eternity, past and to be, 
of those unutterable things which God has kept back 
from us. Men who are at the opposite theological 
poles are in equal danger of forgetting that the Spirit’s 
renewing work is inscrutable both in its beginnings 
and in its illimitable outlook. 


Rererences.—III. 7.—J. H. Jowett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 323. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 
1455. III. 7, 8.—J. B. Mosley, University Sermons, p. 266. 
J. Caird, Sermons, p. 65. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT-BORN 


‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.’"—Joun 1. 8. 


Ir is described for us by the Lord Himself, ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit’. Zvery one that is born of the Spirit. 

I. So then the life of the Spirit-born is free. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and the Spirit-born 
follows no law but his own law. Is this a bold thing 
to say? No, itis the only possible way in which 
freedom can be expressed. But this true freedom is 
achieved by the sacrifice of our own will and the 
acceptance of God’s will. When the soul truly 
accepts God’s will its own will dies, and then it 
enters into the only freedom of which the human 
being made in the image of God is capable. We are 
God’s free men when we accept God’s will. Can we 
always know that will? We cannot now hear the 
voice that spoke to the disciples. There seems some- 
thing forlorn in the words: ‘'The Apostles came to- 
gether to consider the matter,’ when we think that 
Christ might have been among them in His old 
_manner, with His ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you’, 
Yet it was not so, for He sent the New Comforter, 
Who was to abide with them for ever. As He fills 
the heart, as the heart is surrendered to His care and 
doctrine, it becomes jubilantly free, free as the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth. 

II. The life of the Spirit-born is a life that makes 
itself manifest. Thou hearest the sound thereof. 
Ever since Christ came and spoke and died, there 
has been a new force in the world. It is a force 
that has often been contemned, that has oftener con- 
temned itself. And yet men have heard the sound 
of the wind even when it seemed to sigh in dying, 
and however low and hushed it has been sometimes, 
it has waked again, and made itself heard by the most 
reluctantears. Christianity has done much to change 
the world and its outlook, though the complete re- 
generation may be far away. Thow hearest the 
sound thereof in the wonderful Church of Christ, 
in labours innumerable of Jove and pity, in the 
gradual softening of the human lot; but above all, 
in the lives of the saints. The world will never 
cease to hear the sound of the Spirit-born life ; but 
it will not know it in its magnificence till Christ 
sees all the travail of His soul, in His own country, 
in the Day of Sheaves. 

III. The life of the Spirit-born is mysterious. Thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh, whence it came at 
first, whence it is renewed from day to day. On 
whom does it lean with all its weight, stay with all 
its trust, repose with all its difficulties through long, 
weary days and longer, wearier nights? It is on 
Him Who is invisible. Whence cometh it—its sweet, 
composed energy, its unwearied, undaunted hope, its 
surprising sense of freshness, its meekness and lowli- 


ness, that meekness and lowliness which are the yoke 
of Jesus? Thou canst not tell. Thou canst tell 
that the springs are far withdrawn, that they are 
deeper springs than arise in Nature. Thou canst not 
tell whence 1t cometh. This is the mystery which 
only the Holy Spirit makes plain. 

IV. This life of the Spirit-born passes to incon- 
ceivable issues. Thow canst not tell whither 4 
goeth. It is a life that cannot die. ‘The rose-bush 
year by year brings forth its children to live their 
little time, and at last withers and dies like them; 
but the fruit never fails on that Tree Whose Root 
and Head is God. Over the life of the Spirit-born 
death has no power. We watch the tender fading 
glow, and feel that the sun sinks to rise. A flash of 
light breaks through the mist of tears, and testifies to 
the glory-sphere. Thow canst not tell whither i 
goeth when the call comes to them to leave their be- 
loved for the Beloved. We know not the destiny of 
any life that is born of the Spirit. We know not to 
what heights the life may rise here. We know not 
what manner of country that is on the other side of 
the river. 

He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest may know 

At first sight if the bird be flown ; 


But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That ia to him unknown. 


—W. Rosrrtson Nicort, Sunday Evening, p. 248. 


TWO ASPECTS OF THE NEW BIRTH 
Il. lts Mystery 


‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
gph so is every one that is born of the Spirit,’—Joun 
III. 5. 

Tue figure under which our Lord speaks here of the 
Spirit is that of the wind. And what is the most 
obvious feature of the wind? It is its unknowable 
character. When it is there we know the fact. 
But in itself it is viewless, trackless, impalpable. Of 
the working of the Spirit then, we are to understand 
that one thing is evident enough. The fact of its 
presence is apparent always. Men will ‘hear the 
sound thereof, and have no doubt about it. But it 
is another matter when they come to try to give an 
account of these operations to themselves. 

I. In endeavouring to realise this to ourselves it 
may be useful to turn first’ to the working of the 
Spirit on the larger scale—I mean in the religious 
life of the world generally. There have been epochs 
at which His presence and power among men have 
been very specially manifest. (1) First of all, for ex- 
ample, at the birth of the Christian Church in the 
world. When the believers had gone forth with their 
new endowment it was not long till they were effect- 
ing a spiritual revolution of the most extraordinary 
and far-reaching kind. And what is the explanation 
of the mtupeltars fact? No ordinary causes will 
account for it, It was an irruption of the Divine 
energy in the sphere of human experience that 
occasioned it. (2) Or take the Reformation. Ne 
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feeble efforts of any ‘Reformer before the Reforma- 
tion’ can account for it, and no human instrument 
can estimate what its effects have been and will be 
(3) And the same thing may be said about those 
revivals of true religion with which God still is pleased 
to bless His Church from time to time. 

II. Turn now to the smaller scale of the individual 
life. And here perhaps the most important point of 
all is that which our Lord signalises first. ‘Thou 
hearest the sound thereof,’ He says. The Christian 
life then should, in every case, be recognisable. This, 
oF Lord implies, is a fundamental requirement 
of it. 

Ili. What is it, then, that ought to render the 
presence of the Spirit in any life so clearly recognisable 
as this? If we turn to the Gospel we find the answer. 
The Spirit of God is the Spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. 
(1) The Spirit of Jesus is a Spirit of unworldliness. 
(2) This is the second outstanding feature of the 
Spirit of Jesus—His inward adherence to His Father 
in faith and love and His passionate devotion to the 
fulfilment of His will. (3) And once more there is, 
what is the other side of this, His perfectly self-for- 
getful interest in men. We do not after all speak 
as though the character of Jesus were exactly that 
which is to be reproduced in His followers, It is not 
so. It is the same Spirit which is to be found in both 
Him and them, but in them the Spirit will appear 
with a difference. For they are sinners, and no 
measure or degree of sanctification they shall ever 
have experience of in this world can ever do anything 
but (to their own consciousness at least) Bake the 
fact more painfully apparent. Therefore the Spirit 
must be in them a spirit of contrition as well. Of 
the genuine Christian man who is filled with the 
Spirit, no one can say whence he comes or whither 
he goes. ‘The practical lessons that arise here then, 
are just these two: (a) The unmistakable quality of 
the Christian life. (6) Also we are made to feel the 
incomprehensible nature of the Spirit’s working.— 
A. Martin, Winning the Soul, p. 249. 

Rererences.—III. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 680 ; 
vol, xxiii. No. 1356, and vol. xxxv. No. 2067. R. W. Hiley, 
A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 197. Christianity tn Daily 
Conduct, p. 325. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 78. J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, p. 164. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 333. 
E. M. Geldert, Faith and Freedom, p. 27. G. H. Morrison, 
The Scottish Review, vol. i. p. 2238. D. Fraser, Metaphors in 
the Gospels, p. 267. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—St. John, p. 154. III. 9.—Bishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, 
p. 181. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 206. G. W. Brameld, 
Practical Sermons, p. 181. III. 11.—S. H. Kellogg, Preacher’s 
Magazine, vol. iv. Hugh Price Hughes, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol, li. p. 161. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day 
to Trinity Sunday, p. 332. Hzapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
436 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 106. III. 12.—A. Ainger, 
Sermons Preached in the Temple Church, p. 180. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 387. A. Whyte, The Scottish Review, vol. 
iii. p. 687. J.C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. iii. p, 258. III. 
13.—A. B. Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
p. 314, Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 242. 


THE SERPENT LIFTED UP 
‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up.’—Joun m1. 14. 

Tue old is always becoming the new. ‘As Moses 

. so the Son of man;’ as the old, so the new; as 
the historical, so the prophetical. All the pattern of 
the spiritual temple has been shown in the mountain, 
and has been frayed out in shapely and significant 
clouds which themselves were parables. ‘That the 
Scripture might be fulfilled.’ History always has 
something to do more than it seems to have; it does 
not only record the event of the day, it redeems old — 
subjects, old vows and oaths; it takes up what seems 
to be the exhausted past and turns it into the present 
and energetic action of the moment. As Moses, As 
Jonah, As Solomon, As the bold Esatas; it is 
endl a going-back upon the sacred eae and eating 
up the food that was there provided. Do not live 
too much in what we call the present; do not live 
upon the bubble of the hour ; have some city of the 
mind, some far-away strong temple-sanctuary made 
noble by associations and memories of the tenderest 
kind. 

I. ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness.’ What serpent was that? I have read of many 
serpents—the serpent subtler than any beast of the 
field ; the brazen serpent; the fiery flying serpent ; 
that old serpent the devil. But sometimes the serpent 
is found in unlikely places. I thought it an unlikely 
place when I encountered the serpent in the garden, 
in Eden, in the sunny paradise in which all young life 
seems to open. ‘The serpent in the wilderness ;’ 
that is rough rhyme; these words belong to one 
another; but serpent in the garden—who ever sus- 
pected such a concatenation of terms? What have 
these terms to do with one another? Serpent I can 
understand as being in the hot rock or under the 
bushes of the wilderness, the bushes so bare and 
barren; but serpent in the garden! What is the 
size of the garden? Big as the whole life. Every 
life begins in a garden. Some of the gardens are 
poor enough, but there is a touch of garden about all 
infant life ; the infant life itself is a bud, a piece of 
a garden, a green banneret that might float over a 
whole paradise. Can we not have a garden without 
a serpent? Not under the sun. Can we not have 
a garden without a sepulchre? No; be thankful 
that there is a garden round about the sepulchre. 

The serpent is in the garden, is in the bank, in the 
balance, in all the riches, in all the wine-cellars, in all 
the gathered luxuries. 

Il. What is the nature of the serpent? The nature 
of the serpent is to destroy. It cannot rest so long 
as one stone of the character is upon another. The 
serpent cannot rest until it has poisoned the whole 
life. Evil never built anything; evil always pulls 
down, upsets, destroys. The bite of a serpent is 
death. May we not play with the serpent? Wema 
not. Are there not moments when the cruel beast 
not cruel? Not one. ‘The sandwasp paralyses the 
beetle with his sting that he may and that his pro- 
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geny may profit by the paralysis. The sandwasp 
oes not kill the insect, but thrusts a sting into him, 
not fatally ; the insect can still lay eggs for the ad- 
vantage of the progeny of the sandwasp. It is so 
with many serpentine tricks ; we are paralysed to be 
used, not to-day, but to be eaten in six months. 

III. No human power can cope with the power of 
the serpent, the power of evil; if help is to come it 
must come from above. ‘O Israel, thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself: in Me is thy help.’ It is not in 
man to find a way out of his own sin; it is not in 
man to invent an atonement, it does not lie within 
the wit of man to devise a redemption that shall be 
thorough and universal and unchangeable. 

Jesus Christ is the great counteractant; He can 
take the poison out of our veins. I will go to Him, 
I will say, Is there no balm in Gilead? is there no 
physician there? I shall know that I am in the right 
direction, and no man who is in the right direction, 
though he has gone but one step, can ever perish. 
The salvation is not in some great triumph of the 
intellect, but in the first trust, the child-like trust, 
the longing, loving trust—JoszerH Parxer, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. tv. p. 12. 


THE SERPENT IN THE WILDERNESS 

(For Trinity Sunday) 
‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up,’—Joun un. 14. 
THe Gospel for Trinity Sunday sets before us each 
one of the Persons in the Godhead. The Father is 
represented as sending the Saviour to a sinful race, the 
Son as coming down from heaven for man’s salvation, 
the Spirit as working regeneration and life in the 
human heart. In this reference to a picturesque and 
memorable incident in the history of Israel in their 
desert wanderings, our Saviour exhibits Himself as 
the divinely appointed Healer and Saviour of man- 
kind. 

I. An Emblem of Sin. 

(a) The bite of the venomous serpents is a figure 
of the operation of sin in human nature and in human 
society. It is diffused in its action, rapid in its pro- 
gress, painful to those affected, dangerous and deadly 
in its consequences. 

(6) The death which followed upon the bite of the 
serpents is emblematical of the spiritual results of the 
introduction of sin into the world. 

Il. An Emblem of Redemption. 

(a) God’s mercy appointed the remedy in both 
cases. It was by the command of Jehovah that Moses 
prepared the serpent of brass, and it was God who 
sent His Son that He might be the Healer and Phys- 
ician of souls. 

(6) In both cases there was a remarkable con- 
nection between the disease and its cure. As the 
brazen serpent was the means of healing those bitten 
by the fiery flying serpents of the desert, so Christ 
was made in the likeness of a sinful flesh, and endured 
as our representative that death which is the penalty 
of sin. 
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(c) The lifting up of the pole is representative of 
Christ’s crucifixion and exaltation. The banner- 
staff of the wilderness is the cross of Calvary, the sign 
of victory and of suffering. By the lifting up, which 
is mentioned by the Lord here and elsewhere, is meant, 
first, the elevation of the Saviour upon the cross of 
suffering and shame, and then as an appointed result 
His exaltation to the throne of heaven. 

Ill. An Emblem of Salvation. 

(a) The publication of the news corresponds te 
the preaching of the Gospel ; the scene of the former 
was the camp, that of the latter was the world. 

(b) The looking of the wounded Israelite towards 
the brazen serpent suggests the indispensable, en- 
joined, but not meritorious gaze of faith. 

(c) The healing of the bitten and dying represents 
the blessing of those who look unto Jesus, instantan- 
eous and complete. 


CHRIST’S MUSTS 
‘Even so must the Son of man be lifted up.’—JoHn mu, 14, 


I nave chosen this text for the sake of one word in it, 
that solemn ‘must’ which was so often on our Lord’s 
lips. The expression is most frequently used in refer- 
ence to the Passion and Resurrection. ‘There are 
many instances in the other Gospels in which He 
speaks of that must. If we put these instances to- 
gether, we shall get some precious glimpses into our 
Lord’s heart and His view of life. 

I. Here we see Christ recognising and accepting the 
necessity for His death. My text, if we accept John’s 
Gospel, contributes an altogether new element to our 
conception of our Lord as announcing His death. For 
the other three Gospels lay emphasis upon it as being 
part of His teaching, especially during the latter stage 
of His ministry. But it does not follow that He 
began to think about it or to see it when He began 
to speak about it. There are reasons for the earlier 
comparative reticence, and there is no ground for the 
conclusion that then first began to dawn upon a dis- 
appointed enthusiast the grim reality that His work 
was not going to prosper, and that martyrdom was 
necessary. If John’s Gospel is a true record, that 
theory is shivered against this text. And why must 
He go to the cross? Not merely as the other evan- 
gelists put it that ‘it might. be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the prophets’. He could not be the Saviour 
of the world unless He was the Sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. 

IJ. In a second class of these utterances we see 
Christ impelled by filial obedience and the conscious- 
ness of His mission. ‘Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s business?’ ‘That was a strange 
utterance for a boy of twelve. He is our great Ex- 
ample of spontaneous obedience which does violence 
to itself if it does not obey. It was instinct that 
sent the boy intothe Temple. 'Thus He stands before 
us the pattern for the only obedience that is worth 
calling so, the cbedience which would be pained and 
ill at ease unless it were doing the work of God. Re- 
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a is meant to make it a secondnature. To be in 
fellowship with God, and to be doing His will. That 
is the meaning of our Christianity. 

III. We see in yet another use of this great ‘ must’ 
Christ anticipating His future triumph. ‘Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, and there shall be one flock and one Shepherd.’ 
So then, this work was beyond the cross, And what- 
ever it was, it was to be done after He had died. It 
is a ‘must’ of destiny, a ‘must’ which implies the 
power of the cross to be the reconciliation of the 
world. 

IV. Lastly, we have Christ applying the greatest 
principle to the smallest duty, ‘Zaccheus, make haste 
and come down; to-day I must abide at thy house.’ 
Why must He? Because Zaccheus was to be saved, 
and was worth saving, What was the ‘must’? ‘To 
stop an hour or two on'His road to the cross. So 
He teaches us that in a life penetrated by the thought 
of the Divine will which we gladly obey, there are no 
things too great, and none too trivial, to be brought 
under the dominion of that law, and to be regulated 
by that Divine necessity—A. Macraren, Christ’s 
Musts, p. 1 


Rererences.—III. 14.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(Ist Series), p. 174. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s 
Year, p. 237. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 63; ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 119; tid. vol. vii. p. 297. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 162; ibid. p. 171. 
Ill. 14, 15.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. 
p. 430. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, pp. 114, 480. 
C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the King’s Garden, p. 262. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 153. III. 14-17.—Hxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 117. III. 15-19.—Ibid, (5th Series), 
vol. ii, p. 440. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 


* God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life,’—JoHN m1. 16. 


WE are not concerned to deny the immense advance 
in thought and knowledge, the ceaseless floods of 
sunlight that have poured into every region where 
the human mind energises. We have asserted theright 
and the duty of every Christian Church to follow the 
leadings of the Spirit; but our Gospel remains un- 
affected. We can preach it, if that were possible, 
more fully than our fathers could. That Gospel is 
no other than my text: ‘God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life’, In expounding it I shall adopt the divi- 
sions of a celebrated preacher. We have here (1) 
the Lake; (2) the River; (3) the Pitcher; (4) the 
Draught. The Lake—God so loved the world; the 
River—that He gave His only begotten Son; the 
Pitcher—that whosoever believeth in Him; the 
Draught—should have everlasting life. 

I. The lake is the Love of God. ‘God so loved 
the world.” It is not too much to say Christians 
have shrunk from the full force of this great word. 
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They have even interpreted the words to mean the 
elect sinners of the world. Where they have not 
gone so far as that, they have stopped short of the 
clarion proclamation. ‘The words ‘God is Love’ are 
not to be found in our Catechism or in our Confes- 
sion. They do not occur, as far as I remember, in 
any of the Confessions of the Reformed Church. No 
matter. We go back to the supreme standard, the 
Word of God, and we find the mystery there. God 
loves the world and each soul in the world. The 
love of the mass is the love of the individual, Each 
single soul is beloved as if there were no other. 
There is no limitation. God loves each soul of our 
fallen family. ‘The worst and the most forgotten is 
strained to His bosom. Is it an easy thing to say? 
Nobody said it till Christ said it. Even after Christ 
said it many of His most faithful servants have feared 
to repeat it. I shall never forget how Professor 
Elmslie, in the brief delirium before death, when his 
mind was wandering, came back over and over again 
to ‘God is Love, God is Love ; I will go out and tell 
this to all the world. They do not know it.’ 

Can it be that God loves Nero, that He loves 
Judas? Can it be that God cares for saints and 
martyrs, whom He abandons to defeat and agony 
and death? One thinks of St. Bernard’s question, 
when, absorbed in meditation, he rode by the Lake 
of Geneva, and said at evening, ‘Has anybody seen 
the lake?’ We have to answer, ‘No man hath seen 
the lake at any time,’ and yet we know that God's 
awful attributes 

All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed His sacred flame. 

II. For there is a River that makes glad the city 
of God. We know of the lake because we know of 
the river. God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son. ‘The course of true love never 
did run smooth, and the course of the Divine love 
ran rough indeed. We do not preach that an easy 
way has been thrown open, and that now the gate 
is no longer strait and the road no longer narrow. 
No, God so loved that He gave. It is not merely 
that He sent His Son: He did much more. He 
gave His Son, and as the Apostle more fully ex- 
presses it, ‘He delivered Him up to the death for us 
all’. That was the course of the Divine love. The 
love of the Father is the source of the Atonement. 
He gave in love. 

Belief in the love of God has been maintained and 
propagated in the shadow of the cross, and only there. 
Apart from that, where is the proof that God is a 
Father and not merely a force? In the Old Testa- 
ment they did not know it, though there are passages 
that dimly shadow it. Christ came in time. ‘Lhe 
heart of the world was failing. Martyr after martyr, 
prophet after prophet had died without a token. 
He came to change the cross into a throne, and the 
shroud into a robe, and death into asleep, and defeat 
into everlasting triumph. 

III. All this love may run in full flood past our 
door and never reach us, unless we take the pitcher— 
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“Whosoever believeth in Him’. We all know what 
it is to trust and to be deceived. It is natural to 
trust, and we go on believing till we are surrounded 
by defaced and abolished idols. Human stays may 
fail us, but there is a moment when we give ourselves 
to the Divine. To trust Christ is not merely to be- 
lieve with the intellect the truth about Him but to 
commit our hearts to His keeping. It is a committal 
for time and for eternity, for life and for death, to 
the Lord of all worlds, ‘Then is the channel opened 
between the poor, narrow, needy life and the great 
lake of love. ‘Then the Divine Lover has His way 
with the soul. - 

IV. ‘Should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 
What is to rescue from perishing? What is to keep 
the fires alive—the loftiness, the unworldliness, the 
willingness to die, the aspirations after purity, truth, 
goodness? Whosoever believeth in Him shall not 
perish, but—it goes on to say—have everlasting life. 

It is life which is the Draught from the river of 
love, which, as we know, is untouched by death. Our 
Lord Himself worked out His promise when He died 
for us and rose again—W. Rosrrtson Nico, The 
Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 244 


THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL 
Joun m1. 16, 


Turse words explain to us the relation in which Jesus 
stands as Son of man, first to God and next to us. 
This revelation is inexhaustible in its significance. 
Note, however, that though these words open the 
gate to infinite mystery, yet they are a clear and 
positive statement of momentous facts. 

I. But our first business, any student will admit, 
is to obtain a clear, distinct, and full perception of 
the facts, of the whole facts affirmed on the authority 
of Jesus Christ : to arrange these facts in their causal 
order, and to trace their relations to other cognate 
facts. (1) Jesus begins with God: God Himself, God 
in His totality; not with His ‘attributes’ or ‘quali- 
ties, but with Himself in His redeeming activity. 
(2) The God of Love and Right is at the back of all, 
beneath all, above all, and before all, since God is 
love, and was, and will be. (8) The third fact is 
God’s ‘love of the world’. It has no exclusions. 
(4) The fourth fact is the advent of God into the 
sinful and suffering life of man, bearing it vicariousl 
as His way of eradicating it from the heart and wi 
of the sinner. (5) The fifth and final fact contains 
the eternal purpose of Jehovah in His work, and is 
described in the clear and catholic language, that 
‘whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life’. 

II. But we men are never content with bare facts. 
We ask not only what God does, but why. Three 
things we must never forget as to our ‘theories’ con- 
cerning God’s method of human redemption. (1) It 
is not the acceptance of any ‘theory’ of the Atone- 
ment that ‘saves, but the soul’s response to the 
gracious attractions of the Saviour, in passionate 
devotion to Him and to His righteous kingdom. 


(2) Norshould we shrink from admitting that a com- 
plete, faultless, adequately adjusted, and perfectly 
articulated statement of God’s ‘scheme’ of human 
redemption for all men and for every age is impossible, 
and can only be approached by sustained investiga- 
tion, frequent rearrangement, and strict verification. 
(3) And on this theme it is vital to remember that 
all our theories concerning the Divine action have to 
be expressed in the language of symbol and metaphor, 
and therefore we must not mistake the symbols for 
the facts they shadow forth, or the truths the 

attempt to convey. (a) For the symbols are not ail 
of equal value as means of helping us to think accur- 
ately and clearly of God ; a even those that help 
most require careful handling, or they open the door 
to mistake and mischief. (6) Moreover, symbols and 
theories are of different values in different eras, and 
to people in different stages of intellectual and ethical 
progress.—J. Crurrorp, The Secret of Jesus, p. 85. 


THE MYSTERY OF LOVE 


‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’—Joun 111. 16. 

THenk are three great mysteries which are conveyed 

in this text. 

I. Here, first of all, is the mystery of the Divine 
love of the world. The world, as we know it, does 
not seem to be an object for love. Yet God saw it 
not only in its darkness and its ruin, but as it might 
hereafter be, transfigured and ennobled, a new heaven 
and earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. ‘God so 
loved the world.’ And this is a truth which I am 
sure we should be happy if we carried in our hearts. 
Is it not a strange and wonderful thing how, if you 
go through the world with an honest and pure heart, 
everywhere you find tokens that the world is not left 
to itself? Everywhere you find tokens of the Pres- 
ence of God the Holy Ghost. Sometimes we are 
surprised, and hang our heads with shame to find 
some man who makes no profession of religion—a 
business man, let us say, going to his daily work in 
the City, who yet surprises us by his integrity, his fine 
sense of honour, his noble regard for truth, his power 
of self-sacrifice; or you find often in the most de 
graded, a cheerful devotion to duty, here and there a 
patient endurance of suffering and of wrong; here 
and there a heroism, a self-sacrifice, which recalls in 
a distant manner the sacrifice of the only begotten 
Son of God. And so this love of God for the world 
is something that we should carry in our hearts as we 
go to and fro among our fellow-men. As we advance 
in life we delight to find everywhere tokens of the 
Presence of the Holy Spirit working His will even 
in the most unpromising surroundings. 

IL Then there is the second mystery—the mystery 
of self-sacrifice in God, Who gave His Son. How 
many hours might we spend in unfolding that magni- 
ficent theme! It is the whole of the Gospel of the 
goodness and grace of God contained im four little, 
simple words—God gave His Son, gave Him to be 
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our example, that in this sinful life we should not be 
without a light shining in a dark place to teach us 
how to walk and to please God ; gave Him to be our 
very own, our Brother, Flesh of our flesh and Bone of 
our bone, that as our Representative, our Brother, 
He might offer up to God the one acceptable sacrifice 
—a perfect obedience, a perfect submission, a perfect 
atonement. God gave His Son; but did His mercy 
stop at that point? No; He gave His Son to be 
within us as a Presence, as a quickening Spirit, as the 
Light of our life, that we, in our union with Him, 
might learn to sorrow for sin with His sorrow, that 
we might learn the secret of the victory over the 
world which was wrought by Him, that we might be 
righteous, not with our own righteousness, but with 
that righteousness which is of God through Jesus 
Christ. He gave His Son. 

II. Then I come to the third mystery, perhaps the 
most wonderful of all—God’s individual care for the 
soul, It isno Gospel to you or to me to be told that 
God so loved the world, unless I am told that who- 
soever believeth in Him shall have everlasting life, 
unless, as a sinner, I am told that whosoever cometh 
unto Him, He will in no wise cast out. 

When we think of the thousands and thousands 
who are cast about the streets of our cities, swept to 
and fro by the rough tides of human life, when we 
think of the numbers who are carried off in pestilence, 
or a war, or an accident, I know how hard it is to 
believe in this simple truth of religion—the individual 
care of God for thesoul. And yet nothing less than 
that is involved in the Gospel which the Lord, the 
Saviour, the Prince of Light has preached to the 
world. He gave His Son, ‘that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life’. 


LOVE IN FOUR DIMENSIONS 


*For God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’—Joun m1. 16, 

‘Able to comprehend, with all saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge.’—Epu, m1. 18, 


I Firsr: the breadth of the love of God—‘ God so 
loved the world’. That world is a term used in Scrip- 
ture in three different senses. In its first sense it 
means the universe of created things. ‘The world 
and all that therein is.’ Its more usual meaning, as 
it is found so frequently on the lips of our Lord and 
in the Epistles, is that of those forces of evil opposed 
to goodness and to God, whose inspiring spirit is the 
evil one. The love of that world is deadly to faith 
and holiness. Its third sense is that which is employed 
here. The world of sinning and suffering, sorrowing 
and rejoicing, loving and aspiring men and women. 
That is the world that God loves. Who does not at 
times relapse into hate? We take up Mr. Darwin’s 
Voyage of the ‘ Beagle, and read his compassionate 
account of the natives of Patagonia. The picture of 
their low and sunken state of mind fills us with dis- 
gust: We read the last book of travels in inland 
China, and we recoil from its story of pitiless cruelty 


and callous greed. We take up the account of a 
criminal trial, and our minds rise in revolt at the de- 
liberate malice, the almost diabolie love of sin, the 
shameful delight in dragging others into the pit of 
shame, which is disclosed. Robert Moffat, whose 
quick and tender heart beat with an undying passion 
for South Africa, confesses that he was almost roused 
to loathing by the brutal and sunken minds of the 
heathen villagers among whom he lived. Even 
Thomas Chalmers confesses his deep distaste at the 
crowds who packed the churches, as he preached, and 
looked up in admiration, complaining of ‘the stare 
and animal heat and pressure’. Yet it is this world 
whose low and sunken state, whose shameless evil and 
mad rebellion, God sees and knows and feels, as you 
and I do not, that God loves. It is the men and 
women whose sins are set in the light of His counten- 
ance that God longs after. Surely ‘it passeth know- 
ledge’. 

Ii. Secondly: the length of the love of God— He 
gave His only begotten Son’. The test of love, accur- 
ately and permanently, is to what length it will go. 

Test the love of God. It had been easy for God 
to have given what some men call proof. He might 
have written it in letters of light among the stars, 
white as the pillar of cloud by day and radiant as the 
pillar of fire by night. He might have created a new 
world with fresh opportunities for men. He might 
have altered the external conditions of this world and 
made life a primrose path of ease for idle feet. So 
would some men have God work easy and wicked 
miracles, ‘These would have told us nothing of God’s 
love, for they would have cost Him nothing. But 
God so loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son. You must come and stand below the 
cross of Christ before you can comprehend the length 
of the love of God. . 

Ill. Thirdly: the depth of the love of God— That 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish’. 

The depth of love is to be teats only in the 
love of Christ. It is expounded in all His gracious 
words and merciful deeds. It is set forth in His In. 
carnation, that infinite descent from the presence o! 
God, and in His exile from God’s fellowship during 
His earthly life among men. Have we realised the 
deeps of sorrow and trial and pain of that descent? 
It was a descent from a throne to the anguish and 
shame and desolation of the cross. But all that is 
not the depth of the love of God. This descent was 
made not for the flower of human chivalry, nor for 
the high and rare and lovely among womanhood ; 
not even to save the unstained lives of little children ; 
but for the worst, the lowest, the most. sunken, for 
the publican, the harlot, the thief, for even the 
Pharisee and the Sadducee, for ‘ whosoever should be- 
lieve, that they might not perish’. ‘God commendeth 
His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us,’ . 

IV. Fourthly: the height of the love of God— 
‘But have everlasting life’. Breadth, length, depth, 
height. How shall we comprehend its height? Its 
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height is seen in the high and holy purpose it cherishes. 
Love may be real and yet may be low. It may have 
no vision, no uplifting purpose for the beloved, no 
sublime end to reach. The height of God’s love is 
seen in its ultimate purpose that those He loves should 
have everlasting life—W. M. Crow, Zhe Cross in 
Christian Experience, p. 52. 


JouN ut. 16. 


Tue doctrine (or a doctrine) of the New Testament 
goes so far as to say that God Himself gave (and is 
eternally giving) up what is dearest to Himself in order 
to save the life of the world. (Death is self-surrender ; 
all loss is a kind of death; ‘the only begotten Son’ 
is the summing up of what is dearest, most one’s own.) 
Ie. God can only be at one with His work by eter- 
nally dying—sacrificing what is dearest to Him. God 
does not thereby cease to be ; He does not annihilate 
Himself: He lives eternally in the very process of 
sacrificing his dearest work.—R. L. Nerriesur. 

Rererences.—III. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1850. R.A. Armstrong, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 340. G. A. Sowter, From Heart to Heart, p. 141. J. 
Clifford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 187. J. Keble, 
Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 400. C. Perren, Revival Ser- 
mons in Outline, pp. 203, 204. B. Deedes, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 350. R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 
55. A. S. Peake, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 264. 
R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p. 81. John Thomas, 
Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 309. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 205; tbid. vol. ii. p. 60; ibid. vol. v. p. 409; tbed. 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 442; dbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 128. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 180. 
III. 16, 18.—Ezxpositer, vol. vii. p. 28. 


JUDGING BY NEGATIVES 


‘Not... to condemn.’—Joun 11. 17. 


Tus is one of a knot of passages. ‘This is a lesson 
on endeavouring to find out what a thing is by first 
discovering what it is not. Sometimes by beginning 
at the other end we find our way most surely to the 
end that is final. Some scholars, slow of mind but 
willing of heart, can only learn things by first cutting 
away all the things that represent only the negative 
side. There are very few positive scholars or original 
intellectual inventors ; some of us can go but slowly ; 
thank God if we can go surely. And first of all we 
have to find out in many cases what a thing is not, 
what a man is not, what a policy is not, and then we 
may perhaps suddenly come face to face with what 
it is. 

I want to collect specimens from the life of Christ 
which illustrate this homely but not unprofitable 
style of education and progress. Jesus Himself re- 
peatedly told us what He was not. When we had 
learned that lesson, which a little child might Jearn, 
we began to wonder what He was, what He did come 
to do, what He did want to teach; in a word, what 
the Man wanted to be at. Sometimes we have to 
take a seat on the negative form and spend a whole 
day in writing down what Jesus Christ was not. 

I. Let us hear this sweetest of all speakers of sweet 
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things. ‘I came not to cali the righteous.” That 
shuts up one section of society. Jesus Christ had 
nothing to say to the self-righteous, He left them to 
rot in their own conceit, He boycotted them, He 
would not deign to speak to them; for they did not 
realise their need of Him, and until need is realised 
prayer is impossible. It was very wonderful to watch 
the hauteur by which and through which He passed 
the righteous so-called. None so haughty as the 
Child of the manger when He liked! If He could 
lift His head to the stars, He could bend it down 
to the child in the gutter. Only majesty can con- 
descend. ‘I came not to call the righteous’—all the 
thunders of heaven could not reach such deaf ears— 
‘but I came to call sinners to repentance’. 

II. ‘The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto.” Would we not be glad to be His servants? 
Yes, if we could get anything by it. Would we not 
be only too proud to help Him in any degree? No, 
we would not; it is a lie. If we make such claim 
and boast it is because we know nothing about our- 
selves, we do not understand the mystery of human 
nature. We verily think we would, and it would de- 
light us to play lady-bountiful to the Lord, the Son 
of the heavens and the Child of eternity. But He 
came not to be ministered unto. He wanted no body 
servant, He asked for no one to wait upon Him 
‘Let him that is greatest among you be the servant 
of all,’ 

IiI. ‘Not to destroy.’ The world had had de- 
struction enough ; it had been drowned, it had been 
burned, it had been the place of plague and locust, 
and caterpillar, and overwhelming whirlwind, a place 
of sudden flood and mighty war, and the sword was 
turned up in the hand of the warrior. Behold, here 
is an evangel, a missionary from heaven unarmed. 
It is a great sight, and we poor fools run after sights 
that we think are great. 

IV. ‘Not .. . to condemn the world.’ Judgment 
is as easy as destruction. Not to make men wantonly 
discontented and unhappy, not to turn conscience 
into a plague, but to encourage men, to show them 
how they may get out of all the wickedness and all 
the misery. I have not come to condemn the world ; 
any poor creature could do that; I have come to 
save the world; [am not going to pelt you with im- 
possible maxims, and to hang up before you some 
blackboard, chalk-written with apothegms as to what 
you should do at this hour or at that; I have come 
not to condemn you, but to lay down My life for you. 
‘This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus is come into the world to save 
sinners.’ That is the Gospel.—JoserH Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. 1v. p. 194. 

Rererences.—III. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 
361; vol. vii. No. 362; and vol. xvi. No. 964. Hapositor 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 383. III. 18, 19.—C. Moinet, The 
Great Alternate, p. 3. 

JOHN Il. 19. 
In My Confession (chap. xi) Tolstoy describes his 
awakening from a life of pleasure and selfish vice. 
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‘I erred not so much from having thought incorrectly 
as from having lived wrong. I understood that the 
truth had been hidden from me, not so much because 
I had erred in my reasoning as because I had led the 
exceptional life of an epicure bent on satisfying the 
lusts of the flesh.... I understood the truth which I 
afterwards found in the Gospel; “That men loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds were 
evil. For every man that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved.” I iatlestcod that, for the meaning of 

ife to be understood, it was first necessary that life 
should be something more than an evil and unmean- 
ing thing discovered by the light of reason.’ 

‘Light is come into the world.’—Joxn 1m. 19. 

_He that has an eye and a heart can even now say: 
Why should I falter? Light has come into the 
world ; to such as love Light, so as light must be 
loved, with a boundless, all-doing, all-enduring love. 
For the rest, let that vain struggle to read the mystery 
of the Infinite cease to harass us. It is a mystery 
which, through all ages, we shall only read here a 
line of, there a line of. —Cartyie on Characteristics. 

Rererences.—III, 19.—Archbishop Magee, Christ the 
Light of all Scripture, p. 31. III. 21.—C. F. Aked, The 
Courage of the Coward, p. 11. III. 22-80.—Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. x. p. 1. III. 23.—Jbid. vol. vi. p. 251. 


FRIENDS OF THE BRIDEGROOM 
‘The friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth 
him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice : 
this my joy therefore is fulfilled.’—Joun 1. 29. 
Sr. Joun THE Barrist here compares his own position 
with regard to our Lord to that of the fiiend of the 
bridegroom. Let us free ourselves from all the mean 
and lowering associations of a worldly marriage, and 
think of it only as it abides in the heart of God. This 
is what the Baptist is thinking of, and it is for us to 
consider in what points that figure of the bridegroom’s 
friend is like unto him. 

I. St. John’s Admiration of Christ.—There is, 
first, St. John’s loving admiration of Jesus Christ. 
The artist is not improbably right in introducing St. 
John the Baptist into pictures of the Holy Family. 
Think of him again at the baptism of our Lord. He 
seems to shrink into nonentity before the higher 
greatness, the pure holiness, of his beloved Lord. ‘I 
have need to be baptised of Thee, and comest Thou 
to me?’ 

II. St. John’s Estimate of his own Work.—And 
secondly, there is St. John’s estimate of his own work. 
The marriage is in one sense already being celebrated, 
for souls are being brought to Jesus Christ. And in 
what has happened St. John sees the spirit of his own 
mission, his own work. This is just what he came to 
effect ; it is being effected ; St. John’s joy is fulfilled. 
For the bridegroom’s friend in Jewish life had some- 
thing to do besides taking a formal part in the pro- 
eeedings of the wedding-day. ‘The preliminaries of 
the marriage were largely entrusted to him. Things 
really necessary were left in his hands. A great deal 
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depended on his faithfulness and his tact. He would 
stand quiet and watchful, and when the joy of the 
bridegroom’s voice rang out, his face would light up 
as he thought that he had done something to bring 
about that blessed joy. So it was with St. John. 
Christ awaits his bride; and as already in souls like 
the souls of St. John the Divine and St. Andrew the 
Apostle we see Christ’s longing satisfied, souls trained 
for Christ in the Baptist’s room—as already in these 
we see types and foretastes of the glorious marriage 
of the Lamb, let us acknowledge in it all the hand 
of the Bridegroom’s friend, rejoicing greatly because 
of the Bridegroom’s voice. 

il. The Relation of Jesus Christ to the Faithful 
Soul.—Thirdly, there is the deep reality, the full and 
blessed truth that is implied when we use the simili- 
tude of a wedding, which tells what Jesus Christ is 
to the faithful soul. It was hinted in the Old Testa- 
ment. Prophets loved to speak of it. Their constant 
figure for the heart and for the love of God was the 
love of the husband to his wife. While on the one 
hand it does seem to have been necessary in the 
order of God’s revelation that for a while one nation 
should stand out as the recipient of the knowledge 
and the love of God, on the other there are indica- 
tions for all who read even the Old Testament carefully 
that this is not, cannot be, God’s last word about it 
all, that the special love is only the herald of a wide 
and all-embracing tenderness, the love of God mani- 
fest in Christ Jesus. Think of the Baptist’s love of 
Jesus Christ. He is the last man in the world, is St. 
John the Baptist, to claim what does not belong to 
him. God sent him to prepare the way. He did his 
best to prepare it, and this has come of it, this joy 
that rings out in the Bridegroom’s voice. 

IV. Are we Friends of the Bridegroom ?—Let us 
think of ourselves from one point of view, not as the 
friend of the Bridegroom—no, but actually—God 
help us—as the bride. But in another aspect we 
may claim to stand, not as the bride, but as the 
Bridegroom’s friend, to prepare Christ’s way, to win 
for Him an entrance into the hearts of other men. 
Three things are necessary for this. 

1. We must catch something of St. John’s en- 
thusiasm for Jesus Christ. He must be to us what 
He was to St. John. We know what that means. 
There must be no doubt, no misgiving, no ‘if-ing 
and an-ing,’ no wavering of the hand with which we 
point men to Jesus Christ. In plain words, the grace 
of Christ, the beauty of Christ, the blessedness of His 
kingdom, the reality of His power to satisfy and to 
save the souls of men—these must be our unwavering 
convictions, these must be printed deep upon our 
heart. We must be indeed and of a truth the Bride- 
grooms friend. : 

2. We must have clear thoughts as to Hts pur- 
pose and His will. That spiritual marriage and unity, 
that heavenly espousal, must be a real thing to us. 
Whether we think of some single soul that is not yet 
won for Christ, or whether we think of some depart- 
ment of human life, be it commerce, be it pleasure, 
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be it trade—some department of human life in which 
Christ has not been recognised, we must have in our 
hearts the two sister truths that Christ loves the souls 
of men, that Christ ought to rule the lives of all men. 

3. We must believe that Christ in His love for 
men uses their brother men to bring this blessedness 
about, that He in a thing so sacred as His own 
marriage, even in a thing so sacred as His espousal 
to the human soul, even in a thing so sacred as His 
saving union with men’s hearts, He is content to em- 
ploy human aid. He does not disdain to use it if we 
will put ourselves simply at His service. ‘There is no 
joy like it—no joy like the joy of the Bridegroom’s 
friend, the joy of winning a soul for Christ, the joy 
of winning and compelling and constraining to hear 
the voice of Jesus. 

Rererence.—III. 29.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some 
Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 132. 


JOHN III, 29, 30. 


I nap the pleasure of introducing my honoured and re- 
verend friend, Mr. John Wesley, to preach at Black- 
heath. The Lord give him four thousand times more 
success than He has given me.— WHITEFIELD. 

Rererences,—III. 30.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ 
Days, p. 268. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 202. 
J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 154. III. 33.—Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 2158. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. vi. p.117. III. 34.—A. Whyte, The Scottish Review, vol. 
iii, p. 525. III. 34, 35.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 250. 
Ill, 36.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1012. 8. Cox, 
Expositions, p. 183. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 119. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
p. 75. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203; bid. vol. ii. pp. 
62, 424; tbid. vol. x. p.108. IV.—LEzpositor (4th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 464. IV. 3.—Ibid. vol. vii. p. 94. , 


OUR LORD IN WORK AND REST 
* Jesus therefore, being wearied with His journey, sat thus on 
the well.’—Joun rv. 6. 
‘Jesus being wearied with His journey, sat thus on 
the well.’ He carried His work to the point of weari- 
ness, and He rested in readiness for new labour. It 
was at the noon-tide of the day, and He was already 
worn out by His effort. Thus there is authority for 
Christians exhausting themselves in their service. 
This is a world of seeking, and He was seeking souls. 
He sought them as men seek for wealth and power, 
and never grudged the pains nor spared Himself. 
Every day found His strength drained. Little by 
little life was weakened and driven back. The 
throbbings of His heart, the journeys of His feet, 
wore and wasted it. He never indulged in the 
thought of what might have been. He gave all that 
was asked of Him, and measured the nearness of His 
access to the Father not merely by the time He 
passed, but by the life He expended. The way was 
weary because He was bearing His cross. It was 
weary because, with long and clear and bitter pre- 
vision, He saw the end. He went bound in the 
spirit to Jerusalem, knowing the things that should 
yefall Him there. Yet He went forth without 
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faltering, and trod the stony path till His feet-were 
transfixed on the cross. In His heart was a thirst 
for souls and a home-sickness for which there was 
no cure but one. His death brought Him into the — 
heart of His desires at once. 

I. So we see Him in rest. He sat thus on the well, 
tender, eager, patient, loving, ready to be found even 
of those who sought Him not. He had earned rest, 
and it is in the repose we have worked for that many 
of us are most selfish, and most in danger. But 
though He was weary He was full of not 
passing, insecure, momentary, but unbroken and last- 
ing. He sat onthe well, and He Himself was a 
Well, a Well of love and pity, and life and strength. 
Never for an instant had He forgotten the claim of 
His Father, the claim of souls. Still His lamp was 
trimmed and bright. ’ 

We behold our example in work and rest. So 
much we know, and Christians generally reco 
that they must have fellowship with Christ in suffer- 
ing if they are to be truly one with Him. They 
know that none but a suffering Christ can help them. 
Then were the disciples glad when they had seen the 
Lord, when they recognised Him by the secure and 
comforting mark of the nails. Slowly but surely the 
Church begins to understand that the Christian life 
must be sacrificial, that sanctification and tribulation 
are indissoluble, that they must sooner or later take 
the road to the terrible Jordan with Christ and be 
baptised with His baptism. 

II. It is enough that the disciple be as his Master, 
and the servant as his Lord. He will give us the 
strength we need—not more, but that. Perhaps the 
Master Himself had no more. As His day was, so 
was His strength. That we know. But was it 
greater than His day? If we find that the day is 
greater than our strength we are not on the true 
path. Our Lord does not lay upon us what we are 
not able to bear, but often, and indeed always, gives 
us a cross of which we are sometimes weary, and from 
which we sometimes seem to shrink. Yet the heart 
may be at rest under it, at rest with Him. 

Ill. The Christian self-renunciation is not of pity, 
it is of love. Love which is of God and knows no 
turning back cannot take wing, cannot detach itself 
from the soul. It is in proportion as that love 
kindles in our heart and is blown to flame that we 
can share the shepherdly work of Christ and labour 
and rest in His service. He will give us that love if 
we seek it, a love which, though wounded and de- 
ceived, will pursue its painful journey in spite of re- 
pulses and heartrendings. 

Yet how broken are our service and love, our rest 
and labour! How good to have them made perfect 
in the place we have never been able to come at in 
all those years, in the city where our dreams are 
living and waiting for us! Meanwhile, ‘ Blessed and 
happy are they who can keep the name of Jesus 
always sensibly before them: taste that honey: 
see that sapphire: hear that music: scent that 
incense ’. 
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OUR LORD SITTING BY THE WELL 
Joun rv. 6, 


Hex being weary. When we are weary then, we are 
so far like Him. But further. This His weariness 
was, so to k, the cause of one of His most 
wonderful doings—the reason that He spoke with 
the woman of Samaria, and converted her, from be- 
ing a grievous sinner, to be His servant and His 
saint. NowI do not find that His disciples were 
weary. He being weary sat thus on the well—but 
_ they were gone into the city to buy food. It follows 
then that it is not always those who have most of 
this world’s strength who are most active, who are 
most ready to stir-hither and thither, that really do 
most for the service of God. 

I. He was weary and therein He showed Himself 
trueman. And notice this: that His strength and 
His weakness were equally for our salvation. It was 
His strength that created us from nothing ; it was 
by His weakness that when we had been made from 
nothing He redeemed us. 

II. He sits. Here again He left us an example. 
For we are so perverse that often, when it is God’s 
will concerning us that we should bestir ourselves 
against our spiritual enemies, we are slothful, and 
will not strike a stroke for His honour. And again, 
when we are laid aside by Him from all active work, 
when He says concerning us as His prophet did of 
old, ‘Their strength is to sit still,’ then we must 
needs exert ourselves to work, and labour when He 
would have us rest. 

III. He sat thus by the well. This well is a type of 
God’s grace which brings us salvation.—J. M. Near, 
Sermons vn Sackville College Chapel, vol. 1. p. 166. 


Rererences.—IV. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliy. No. 
2570. A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 1. W. P. 
Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 182. J. M. Neale, Readings 
for the Aged (3rd Series), p. 24. Hapositor (5th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 419. IV. 6, 32. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 188. 1V. 7.—John Watson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 200. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xli. No. 2423. 


LOWERING THE STANDARD 


* Jesus saith unto her, Give Me to drink... . The woman 
saith unto Him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not 
neither come hither to draw.’—Joun Iv. 7 and 15, 

Jacon’s Wellseems to be a reality. Modern travellers 
to Palestine have visited it, inspected it, measured 
it. They record that it is dug in the firm rock, is 
nine feet in diameter, was originally 105 feet deep, 
and, although it is now choked at the bottom, there 
is still about fifteen feet of water in it at certain 
seasons of the year. All this, if it had been necessary, 
serves to stamp the story of Christ and the Samaritan 
woman with the mark of genuineness. ‘The scene of 
their conversation is naturally, and simply, and easily 
pictured. There is no occasion to dwell on the de- 
tails. I have chosen two fragments from the whole 
eonversation because they appear to me to contribute 
to and sum up the issues of the whole discussion. 
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In order to get atthe purpose and meaning of our 
Lord’s opening request, ‘Give Me to drink,’ let us 
inquire at the outset what conditions of human life 
did this woman represent in our Lord’s eyes, 

I. Whenever our Lord dealt with individuals He 
was in Reality dealing with Classes and with 
Types whom these individuals represented. Behind 
persons our Lord read certain conditions of life, or 
vocation, that had in a way helped to create the 
character that was confronting Him. In the person 
of this woman our Lord at once detected certain 
conditions of life which He was determined to attack. 
He saw in its lowest forms, of course, materialism, or 
what St. Paul calls carnal-mindedness, that state of 
mind which has been the bane of every age, and 
assumes. different forms and shapes, which is so 
dominant in our own times, which attacks every 
class. ‘This was the product of that over-close and 
exclusive absorption by the cares and duties and 
pursuits of the world which, in the long run, often — 
disqualifies the mind and the understanding of men 
and women from any capacity for apprehending or 
feeling the blessings of religion. We need not deal 
hardly with this poor woman. She was no doubt 
industrious in her drudgery. She was, like so many 
of her kind, a product of circumstances, She was no 
worse than her neighbours, and our Lord had nothing 
but tenderness and love in His protests and rebukes. 

Il. Two Results Proclaimed Themselves in her 
Character :— 

(a) She could not rise to any sort of apprecia- 
tion of spiritual things, even when they were put 
before her by the Son of God Himself. 

(6) The second product of this woman’s way of 
looking at these things was this—It lowered her 
whole standard of spiritual and social life. Our 
Lord summed it up in the tender reproach, ‘ Thou 
hast well said, I have no husband: For thou hast had 
five husbands; and he whom thou now hast is not 
thy husband; in that saidst thou truly’. We can 
hardly deny, in our own day, that the high standards 
of social life are fast degenerating, that departures 
from pure ideals do not appear sinful to so many 
people, and yet that the land which calls itself Chris- 
tian is far less shocked than it used to be at condi- 
ditions which are a reproach to the Incarnation. 
Where a revivalist preacher would probably have 
commenced to rate her for her sina, Christ simply 
commences by asking her a favour, And we observe 
that this method of Christ’s at once prevailed. The 
idea that she could minister to Him, or that, if she 
refused, her help would really be missed, had never 
occurred to her before. She was touched by the 
Divine compliment paid to her, She was still in the 
dark about the ministry of the living water, but at 
least she had felt the need, and the feeling of a need 
is very often the first impulse of a soul’s awakening, 
the first impulse towards that life that it longs to 
possess. . 

III. No Scene is more frequently Repeated in 
Modern Life than this simple Scene at Jacob’s 
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Well.—Jesus Christ and the Samaritan woman are 
meeting each other to-day. In whatever vocation of 
life you are, there is Jesus Christ, always taking the 
higher path and the truer line in that particular 
vocation. And He calls to you men and women to 
spread His kingdom there, and to make His power 
felt there. ‘That is the way in which He says to 
you, ‘ Give Me to drink’, Can we answer to that 
cry? Have we ever really tried to answer it? Have 
we any sense of what the Christian calling really 
means? If we only really tried to answer it, the 
result would be that, perhaps, for the first time we 
should begin to realise, Who it is that saith to us, 
‘Give Me to drink’. We, too, might be heard to 
give thanks to the Christ. We should be able to 
pray more earnestly in His name, because we should 
begin to realise that there is no other name but His 
whereby we can be saved. 

Rererences.—IV. 7.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 195. IV. 7-42. — Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. i, p. 171. 


‘The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.’—JouN IV. 9 


Is there no harm in never looking farther than the 
worst motive that can possibly be imagined for the 
actions of our political adversaries? Are we to con- 
sider the opposite party as so many Samaritans ; and 
is there nothing that we have ever heard or read 
which should induce us to abate our Jewish antipathy 
to these brethren of ours who do not worship at our 
temple? This is an illustration from which political 
bigots cannot escape. Even their own pretensions of 
being always in the right will only bring the instance 
more home to them. ‘The Jews were right about the 
matter in dispute between them and the Samaritans. 
‘Salvation is with the Jews.’ But this is never held 
out to us as any justification of their behaviour.— 
From Siz Arruur Hetps, On Party-Spirit. 


Our brother man is seldom so bitter against us as 
when we refuse to adopt at once his notions of the 
infinite—Sm Artuur HE vps. 

Rererences.—IV. 10.—A. Maclaren, The Wearted Christ, 
p. 80. B. W. Noel, Penny Pulpit, No. 1701, p. 647. C. 
Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 32. Bishop 
Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 467. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. 
No. 782, and vol. xxxviii. No. 2277. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 204. IV. 10-14.—D. Fraser, 
Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 278. IV. 11.—G. Talalun Newton, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. v. p. 241. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1 
No. 2897. IV. 12.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 166. 


JOHN Iv. 13. 


To believe that, whatever may be the substitute 
offered for the righteousness of Jesus, a substitute 
however sparkling, yet ‘whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again’; to desire truly ‘to have 
strength to escape all the things that shall come 
to pass and to stand before the Son of Man,—is 
the one authentic mark and seal of the household 
of faith. 'Those who share in this belief and in this 
desire are fellow-citizens of the ‘city which hath 
foundations’. Whosoever shares in them not, is, or 
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is in danger of any day becoming, a wanderer, as St. 
Augustine says, through the ‘waste places fertile in 
sorrow. —M. Arnoxp in A Psychological Parallel, 


JACOB’S WELL 


JOHN IV. 13, 14. 


Jacon’s Well is admitted to be one of the best 
authenticated holy places in all Palestine, 


and the 
Greek Church has it happily in possession. _‘ Pilgrims 
throng to this small inclosure, with its low-roofed 
house, for their entertainment, its chapel built about 
the well, its bushes covered with tiny pink roses ; but 
when I was there the hour was so early that not even 
a patient and pathetic Russian was before me. Birds 
were singing above the roses. From the hospice came 
a young man to take me to the well. It is very deep, 
and he let down a wooden tray with candles stuck 
upon it to light up the darkness, till far below I saw 
a gleam of still water. As I looked, bending over 
the small orifice, with the silent monk beside me, 
I remembered those other words said here so man 
hundreds of years ago, “ Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again; but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ”.’— 
Rosert Hicuens, The Holy Land. 


Rererences.—IV. 13, 14.—E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, 
p. 26. IV. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 864, and 
vol. xx. No. 1202. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 107. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 214. 
IV. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 770. IV. 16.— 
J. M. Wilson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 195. rV/ 37. 
—C. O. Eldridge, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 317. IV. 
19.—J. T. O’Brien, The Nature and the Effects of Faath, p. 223. 


Joun Iv. 21. 


In Blackadder's description of a Covenanting Com- 
munion held in the fields of Teviotdale, in 1677, we 
find this paragraph: ‘Though our vows were not 
offered within the courts of God’s house, they wanted 
not sincerity of heart, which is better than the rever- 
ence of sanctuaries. Amidst the lonely mountains we 
remembered the words of our Lord, that true worship 
was not peculiar to Jerusalem or Samaria; that the 
beauty of holiness consisted not in consecrated build- 
ings or material temples.’ 


‘Here I live opposite a church,’ Goethe wrote in 
1782, to Frau Stein, ‘ which is a terrible situation for 
one who prays neither upon this nor upon that moun- 
tain, and who has no prescribed hour for worshipping 
God.’ 

ReFerENces.—IV. 21.—LExpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p 
288. IV. 21-24.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 377. IV. 22.—J. Clifford, 
The Christian Oertainties, p. 81. Expositor (5th Series), vol. 
vii, p. 833. IV. 23.—R. W. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 214. U. R. Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. p. 284. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 288; thid. 
(6th Series), vol. ix. p. 468. IV. 23, 24,—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xii, No. 695. M. J. Savage, Christiam World Pulpit, vol. 
li. p. 249. J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 1. E. A. Bray, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 400. IV. 24.—N. H. Marshall, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 321. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii, 
p. 44; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 195. 


Ber Ver. 24. 


ST. JOHN IV 


Ver. 35. 





Joun tv. 24. 


‘I uave often thought that the benefits of true silence 
are far too little sought after, even by those religiously 
disposed ; and this I do not say as a Quaker, but as 
one who has some little experience of the necessity of 
having the human nature brought into subjection be- 
fore God, in order to render Him acceptable worship. 
It is im the stillness of all flesh that we must ap- 
proach the Father of Spirits. God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and intruth. And wherever you may be in future, or 
however circumstanced, you will feel the comfort of 
sometimes uniting in this solemn silence, if it were 
only for a ate short time.’—Racuakt Gueney, to her 
newly-married sister, Mrs. Fowell Buxton, Gurneys of 
Ear u. p. 166 f. 
JoHN tv, 24. 

Compare Major Hume’s remarks in his volume 
Through Portugal (pp. 300-301), as he viewed the 
Roman temple and the Catholic cathedral side by 
side at Evora. ‘'The great cathedral I have just left 
is as empty and silent now as the temple to the un- 
known God before me. In successive ages surely 
the same old yearning is re-born for direct appeal and 
nearer personal access to God, free from the trammels 
and man-made mediations with which all creeds in 
time burden the simplicity of their faith. ... As the 
thirst for equal direct appeal for all souls overthrew 
the gods of the temple, so the same longing empties 
the great fane that has departed from the serene sin- 
cerity of the age that founded it; and thus the gods 
do come and go, whilst God lives on for ever.’ 

Rerenences.—IV. 25.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
$03; tid, vol. x. p. 9. W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Even- 
ing, p. 297. IV. 25, 29, 42.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. 
L p. 83. IV. 27-30.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 
1678. IV. 28.—W.G. Horder, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
1, p. 197. IV. 29.—H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1682, p. 
101. IV. 31-38.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1901. 
IV. 32.—A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p.1. C. O. Eld- 
ridge, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. viii. p. 372. Eapositor (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 447. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE WILL 


* My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me,’— 
JouN Iv. 34. 


Ir has been a matter of controversy time out of mind 
which is the true well-spring of religion ; and to this 
question, which is fresh in every age, there are two 
auswers which demand attention. On the one hand 


there are many reverent thinkers who trace the roots 


of religion to the reason. It is because we are reason- 
able beings that we know the infinite reason, which 
is God. On the other hand, there have been many 
thinkers who have denied this primary place to 
thought. It is not from reason that religion springs, 
they tell us; it is from the deeper region of the 
feelings. 

IL When we turn to the word of Jesus Christ, and 
to its translation in apostlic doctrine, we discover 
that neither thought nor feeling is laid at the founda- 
tion of religion. ‘My meat is to do the will of Him 


that sent Me ;’ the well-spring is in the region of the 
will. The first thing is the dedication of the will; 
the response of a free man to a great God; the yield- 
ing of self to that imperious claim which is made by 
the loving Father in the heavens. Of all men the 
most hopeless in Christ’s sight was the irresolute and 
undecided person; the man who refused to take a 
spiritual stand, and who was contented aimlessly to 
drift. It is further notable in this connection that 
Jesus never overpowered the will. It was His glo 

to empower it, but to overpower it He scorn 

II. We might further illustrate Christ’s emphasis 
on will by some of the relationships in which He sets 
it. (1) Think first of its relationship to action. It 
is not the action in itself that Jesus looks at; He has 
a gaze that pierces deeper than the action. He sees 
at the back of every deed its motive, and that is the 
measure of value in His sight. (2) Or think of the 
relationship of will to knowledge if you want to know 
how Christ regarded will. ‘If any man willeth to do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God.’ Leta man refuse to submit his will to God, 
and the gateway of truth is closed to him for ever. 
(3) Or think of the relationship of will to fellowship 
—man’s spiritual fellowship with his Redeemer. 
That friendship is not based on fellow-feeling ; it is 
based, according to Christ, on fellow-will. 

III. In the life of Christ this is the crowning glory 
—a, will in perfect conformity with God’s. He is our 
Saviour and our great example because of that un- 
failing dedication. The will is the very citadel of 
manhood. To be a Christian that must be yielded 
up.—G. H. Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, 

. 154. 
RererEnces.—1V. 34.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 302. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 163 ; zbed. (5th Series), vol. v. 
p- 186 ; tid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 223; zbid. (7th Series), 
vol, vi. p. 33. 
WHITE ALREADY 
pig k not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 
arvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields ; for they are white already to harvest.’ 
—JOHN IV. 35. 
Our Lord here teaches the ripeness of the world for 
the highest blessing ; He declares that the spirits of 
men are ready for ingathering into the Church of 
God. Men everywhere are religious—that is, they 
have a certain religiousness of nature; they have re- 
ligious ideas, capacities, instincts, aspirations. Not 
only, however, is religious capacity present; there is 
in all men a felt need for the truths, the grace, and 
the hope of the Gospel. But, whilst we grant all this, 
we often fail to believe in the immediate readiness of 
mankind for the salvation that is in Christ ; we sup- 
pose that much has to be done before we can hope to 
see men saved, This spirit of doubtfulness and post- 
ponement our Lord rebukes: ‘I say unto you, The 
fields are white already’. Let us observe several cases 
in which our Lord’s rebuke applies to-day. 

I. Take the conversion of the young. Go to them 
at once with a spiritual appeal, and expect the 
spiritual effect, 
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II. Take the conversion of the masses. (1) Take 
such of the masses as are ignorant. What do they 
want? Education, say many. But on trial it turns 
out very differently ; the people intellectually despic- 
able discover a spiritual faculty of the utmost acute- 
ness. (2) Take such of the masses as are worldly. 
(8) Take such of the masses as are vicious. How 
readily Christ found the missing chord in publicans 
and harlots! The rationalistic critic is sorely 
puzzled because Christ addresses the loftiest and 
most spiritual utterances to a sinful sensual woman, 
and on that ground he declares the narrative is not 
literal; but here is a great truth that Christ wished 
His Church to learn—that the guiltiest men and 
women are able to apprehend the sublimest truths, 
truths which convict, truths which save. 

III. Take the conversion of the sceptical. Whilst 

ou sometimes doubt your belief, is not the atheist 
compelled to doubt his doubts? Speak not so much 
to the sceptic as to the man. 

IV. Take the conversion of the savaye portion of 
our race. ‘The isles wait for His law.’ 

V. Take the conversion of the world at large. 
The world waits for the Church to go in and gather 
the living corn. Where there are no external signs 
of Christ’s action He moves along subtle lines of in- 
fluence, and gives to souls in dark places Divine sus- 
ceptibilities and desires—W. L. Warkinson, The 
Blind Spot, p. 83. 

Ruerzrences.—IV. 35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
706. C. Perren, Sermon Outhnes, p. 163. J. Farquhar, The 
Schools and Schoolmasters of Christ, p.74. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 442 ; «bid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 3. IV. 35-38.— 
D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 112 IV. 36, 37.— 
H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1546, p. 1. 


THE DOUBLE JOY 
‘And herein is that saying true, One soweth, and another 
reapeth, —JouHN Iv. 37. 

I. ‘One soweth, and another reapeth.’ That is one 
of those old harvest proverbs, which leap to light, no 
matter where we turn in the affairs of man. It is the 
inequality of things which stirs the irony of the cynic. 
It would seem that part of the world’s gain must 
come repeatedly from people who are in advance of 
their age. Theirs it is to strike out fresh methods 
or ventilate new ideas; yet often, so far as regards 
credit, they are superseded by inferior men who, with 
less originality, possess the knack of exploiting such 
ideas and carrying them into practice. The pioneer 
must sly nec yield now and then, in fame and 
name, to one who is able to put the last touch to 
what he finds already more than half-completed, 
be it in science, or in politics, or in commerce, or in 
religion. In the glow of the harvest, the sower is too 
apt to be forgotten, and his work ignored. 

IL ‘One soweth, and another reapeth.’ It is, how- 
ever, the consoling aspect of this truth to which our 
Lord seeks to direct the mind. The encouragement 
is this: that for sower as well as for reaper there is 
a joy, and a joy larger than purely personal success. 
Both contribute to a long, sure process. There is a 


slow continuity in Providence which links together 
the efforts of all who co-operate in a work, renderi 
each at once a dependent upon his predecessors 

a contributor to posterity. 

III. Wise and becoming is it for every age to be re- 
minded alike of its debt to the foregoing generation 
and of its responsibility to the next. ‘The one thought 
saves it from the selfishness of pride, the other from 
the selfishness of disappointment. The success and 
strength of any age must go back, could we but realise 
it, to unhistorical characters, to men and women who 
made a conscience of doing sound work quietly, of 
foregoing applause ; of making sacrifices, for example, 
on behalf of their children, and of denying thenselte 
in many ways in order to let their charges or their 
offspring be fitted for the work of life. All such, im 
the home or society, sow for the unseen. 

IV. The parent and the teacher offer very conspicu- 
ous cases of this law. For even when they live to see 
the success of child or pupil, the young person is often 
unconscious of the extent of his debt to these earl 
influences, and his recognition of them must be at the 
best inadequate. 

V. Every individual who allies himself with the 
cause of God, unselfishly labouring on behalf of his 
Church and generation, is truly a sower. He benefits 
those who come after him as well as those who live 
round Him. 

Rererences.—IV. 87.—W. J. Mitchell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 102, and vol. xlviii. p. 282. Bishop 
Welldon, The Gospel tn Great Cities, p. 194. IV. 37, 38.— 
F. W. Macdonald, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 131. 

Joun tv. 38. 


As the corn laws, on the currency ; as the amelioration 
of the criminal code, on Catholic emancipation—he 
was not one of the earliest labourers or quickest con- 
verts. He did not bear the burden and heat of the 
day; other men laboured, and be entered into their 
labours.—Bacgunor on Sir Robert Peel. 


Rererences.—IV. 38.—F. Hastings, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 181. J. Crossfield, A Book of Lay 
Sermons, p. 49. IV. 39.—Bishop Lightfoot, Cambridge Ser- 
mons, p. 212. IV. 39-42.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 
1053, and vol. xlv. No. 2623. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 120. IV. 41, 42—R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 124. 


Jonm Iv. 42. 


Tux office of authority-in religion is essentially 
educative. Like every good teacher, it should labour 
to make itself superfluous. 'The instructor should 
not rest content till his pupil says, ‘Now, I believe, 
not on thy saying, but because I see and know for 
myself’, 

Rerurunces.—IV. 42.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 18. IV. 43-54.—Kapositor (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 268. IV. 44.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iil 
p. 186; sbid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 339. IV. 46.—Ibid, 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 443. IV. 46-53.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxi. No. 1865. IV. 48.—J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Sundays after Trinity, p. 278. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi, 
p. 317. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 353. IV. 40.— 
R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, vel. ii. p. 217. IV. 6, 6L.— 
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Charles Brown, God and Man, p. 66. IV. 50-53.—Ibid. p. 
36. IV. 53.—R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 109. IV. 54.— 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 228. 
V. 1.—Epositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 136, V. 1-9.—Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 744. V. 2.—Ezpositor (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 133. 


BETHESDA, THE HOUSE OF MERCY 


“Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a pool, which 
is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five 
porches. In these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, 
of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving of the 
water.’—JOHN Vv. 2, 3. 

I. I asx you to look, first, at that sad, sick crowd. 

There was gathered a ‘great multitude of impotent 

folk, blind, halt, withered’, That is a parable of 
humanity, looked at from the highest point of view, 
and considered in the deepest reality of their condition. 
The world is a sad world; but that is not the deepest 
thought about it. (1) Men are sinners, and there- 
fore they are sorrowful. (2) The disease is universal. 
(3) This disease is unconscious. My notion of what 
I am is by no means infallible ; and these consciences 
of ours the more need they have to speak, the less 
they do speak. They tell us that the electric light, 
brilliant as it is, is the worst possible thing to put 
into a lighthouse in a fog. And the light of con- 
science gets wonderfully obscured by the fogs that 
rise from the undrained swainps of our passions. 

II. Notice where this sad crowd is housed. Do 
you know what Bethesda means? ‘ House of Mercy’; 

erhaps so named to commemorate some benefactor 
that had built the portico; more probably to suggest 
to the poor sick creatures a gleam of hope from the 

thought that God had love and care for them. (1) 

We are gathered, as they were, in the House of Mercy, 

Carlyle, in one of his bursts of melancholy, said, 

speaking about the Deity as he conceived Him, ‘ And 

He has done nothing!’ He has done something. 

He has opened ‘a fountain for sin and for unclean- 

ness’. (2) The thought that we are there explains 

the sadness which is the ground-tone of human life, 
because righteous love cannot but punish where sin 
has disturbed the relation between Him and men. 

III. Note the vain expectation of healing. It is 
ao use telling me what to do unless you give me the 
power to do it. And I want to know where is the 
power ; where, in all the teachings that fill the world? 

Nowhere, except in the one word of the Great Master. 

IV. Note the Healer who comes to them that 
cannot come to the healing. (1) Jesus Christ drew 

near tothisman. Hisattention was not attracted b 

any call from him. (2) Does not that teach us the 

spontaneous love of Jesus Christ to sinful men? (3) 

And does not the incident suggest to us, too, the 

individualising knowledge and appeal of Christ to 

each heart? He loves all because He loves each. 

(4) Does not this incident teach us, too, the one con- 

dition that He requires from us for His healing power 

to operate upon us? ‘Wilt thou be made whole?’ 

Christ cannot heal unless we will; He cannot but 

heal if we will. 
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Ver. 14. 


And then comes the commandment. ‘ Arise! take 
up thy bed and walk.’ He gave him the power tc 
walk; and, in the effort, the limbs were restored tc 
their vigour, and motion was possible once more. 
The world is gathered round the fountain opened for 
sin and for uncleanness. It is not intermittent, like 
its prototype in the miracle, but evermore His blood 
avails for us.—A. Mactaren, Triumphant Certain- 
ives, p. 263. 


THE ANGEL OF THE POOL 
JOuN Vv, 2, 3. 

Lragn to be as the Angel, who could descend among 
the miseries of Bethesda without losing his heavenly 
purity or his perfect happiness. Gain healing from 
troubled waters. Make up your mind to the prospect 
of sustaining a certain measure of pain and trouble in 
your passage through life; by the blessing of God 
this will prepare you for it—it will make you 
thoughtful and resigned without interfering with 
your cheerfulness. It will connect you in your own 
thoughts with the Saints of Scripture, whose lot it 
was to be patterns of patient endurance; and this 
association brings to the mind a peculiar consolation. 
View yourselves and all Christians as humbly follow- 
ing the steps of Jacob, whose days were few and evil; 
of David, who in his best estate was as a shadow that 
declineth, and was withered like grass; of Elijah, 
who despised soft raiment and sumptuous fare; of 
forlorn Daniel, who led an angel’s life; and be light- 
hearted and contented, because you are thus called 
to be a member of Christ’s pilgrim Church. Realise 
the paradox of making merry and rejoicing in the 
world because it is not yours.—J. H. Newman, from 
the sermon on Scripture @ Record of Human 
Sorrow. 

Rererences.—V. 2-5.—H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, 
p. 213. V. 2-9.—C. F. Aked, The Cowrage of the Coward, p. 
135. V.4.—J.T. O’Brien, The Nature and the Effects of Faith, 
pp. 158, 175, and 197. V. 5-8.—S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. p. 174. V, 5-9.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2269. V.6.—C. Bickersteth, The 
Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 41. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. 
No. 955. Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 215; tid. (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 365. V. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. 
No. 1211. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
John, p. 235. V. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 
1479. V. 13,—J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian 
Life, p. 89. 

THE PARDON OF SIN 
‘Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee.’—Joux v. 14. 

Tue pardon of sin is a part—a very important part 
—of the expulsion of sin. The power of sin is not 
gone because the sin is forgiven. On the contrary, 
it will continue to exist and trouble us long after we 
have had, and been quite conscious that we have had, 
forgiveness from the guilt of sin—up to a certain 
period, when that sin shall be destroyed. 

Pardon leads to conquest. The pardon of sin 
goes a great way to the conquest of sin; and we shall 
never do battle with sin very effectually until we 
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have been, and feel that we have been, forgiven. 
Among other reasons for this I will mention three. 

I. The Condemnation of Sin cannot go without 
Something of the Sin going too.—We often speak 
of the power of the blood of Jesus Christ to pay the 
debt, and to cancel the consequences of sin. But this 
is not the way in which it is generally stated in the 
Bible. There it is, ‘Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the’—what? not the punishment, but 
the—‘sin of the world’. ‘The blood of Jesus Christ 
His Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ Observe, it is the 
actual sin. If the actual punishment is removed, so 
also is the transgression itself; they stand or move 
together. 

Il. The Man who has Tasted the Peace of God’s 
Forgiveness is in a much better condition to en- 
counter and overcome the corruptions of his own 
heart. ‘The secret of all success is confidence; the 
secret of all confidence is composure; the secret of 
all real composure is a heart at rest with God. 
Therefore, if a forgiven man has found a resting- 
pa the energy is greater; nay more, in that man, 

y the character of his pardon, a union has taken 
ace between his soul and Christ: there could not 
be pardon without it. 

Ill. A Spring of Action is Set at Work in the Heart 
with which nothing else can compare. He has a 
Saviour, and he knows it, a real, felt, personal 
Saviour; and that Saviour loves him, and he loves 
that Saviour. And from that moment self-denial, 
effort, achievements are possible, easy, pleasant, neces- 
ary, which before that, and without that, would have 
been, ‘and were, perfectly impossible, and perfectly 
inconceivable to that man’s mind. ‘Behold, thou 
art made whole: sin uo more, lest a worse thing come 
unto the. 

Jonn v. 14. 

In his volume on Shakespearean Tragedy (p. 386), 
Professor Bradley observes that when Shakespeare 
wrote Macbeth he felt deeply the ‘incaleulability of 
evil—that in meddling with it human beings do they 
know not what. ‘The soul, he seems to feel, is a thing 
of such inconceivable depth, complexity, and delicacy, 
that when you introduce into it, or suffer to develop 
in it, any change, and particularly the change called 
evil, you can form only the vaguest idea of the re- 
action you will provoke. All you can be sure of is 
that it will not be what you expected, and that you 
cannot possibly escape it. 

Rererences.—V. 16.—H. E. Manning, Sin and its Conse- 
quences, p. 67. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 489. V. 
16, 17.—H. E. Manning, Sin and its Consequences, p. 33. 


THE SACREDNESS OF WORK 
JOHN Vv. 17. 
Wonrx is the law of God’s universe: it has stamped 
upon it the seal of God’s approval: nay, more, it is 
the principle of God’s own life, for does not Christ 
Himself tell us: ‘My Father worketh hitherto (or, 
better, as in the Revised Version, even until now), 
and I work’? We must work if we would live. 
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And that being so, it is surely for us a question of a 
very direct and practical kind, In what spirit we 
should regard our work? And what I want is to 
try and see whether we cannot find in our text a 
principle and a spirit which may help us all as 
working men and women. 

I. Work, let us clearly recognise, is in itself a 
blessing, and not a curse. We know that it is so for 
ourselves. What is it but work that calls forth a 
man’s best faculties and trains and invigorates those 

owers which would otherwise lie dormant and use- 
ess? And the idle man is not only the useless, he 
is also the miserable man. It is a striking thought 
of an old Latin poet, when, in describing the punish- 
ments of the lower world, he makes one of the heaviest 
of these to consist in this—that a man shall be con- 
demned to do nothing. 

II. But work is not only the original law of our 
being, in obedience to which we find true happiness, 
it is also, as the words of our text clearly indicate, 
a Divine law. Jesus taught that as Son of God 
He was only obeying the law of God’s own life— 
‘ My Father worketh hitherto (or even until now), and 
I work’. It is a truth easy to illustrate. The first 
revelation regarding God which meets us in the Bible 
is God the Creator, God calling all things into being 
by the word of His power. And no sooner is the 
work of Creation finished than the work of Providence 
begins. And still more wonderfully is this continual 
working of God displayed in Redemption. It is a 
very significant fact, too often lost sight of, that of 
the short two-and-thirty or three-and-thirty years 
that comprised the whole of the Saviour’s earthly life, 
only two or three were devoted to His public ministry, 
while thirty were passed in the quiet seclusion of the 
carpenter's home at Nazareth, where, as soon as He 
was able, the youthful Jesus worked with His own 
hands in Joseph’s shop, and earned His daily bread 
in the sweat of His brow. 

III. And so, when we pass to our own work, what- 
ever that work may be, if we would only realise that 
it too has been given us by God to do, and that we 
can do it as to Him, what a difference it would make! 
Let us press forward in the Spirit which regards all 
work as noble and sacred in the sight of God.—G, 
MILtuican. 


SOME FEATURES OF CHRIST’S WORKING 
Joun v. 17. 
Ir is characteristic of the Christian Gospel that its 
Saviour should be a worker. In the old world it 
was a thing for slaves, and serfs, and strangers, not 
for freeborn men. Hence work and greatness rarely 
went together; and nothing could be more alien to 
the genius of paganism than a toiling God. Jesus 
has changed all that. It was a revolution when Jesus 
taught ‘God loves’. But it was hardly less revolu- 
tionary when He taught ‘God works’, And He not 
only taught it, He lived it too. 
I. Looking back upon the work of Jesus, what 
strikes me first is the magnitude of His aim compared 
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with the meanness of His methods. He claims a 
universal sovereignty. He runs that sovereignty out 
into every sphere. He is to be the text in moral 
questions. He is to shape our law and mould our 
literature. He is the Lord of Life. He is the king 
and conqueror of death. Will He not need stupend- 
ous methods if He is ever to achieve an aim like that ? 
And it is then the apparent meanness of His methods 
strikes us) Had Hea pen of fire? He never wrote 
a line, save in the sand. Had He a voice of over- 
mastering eloquence? He would not strive, not cry, 
nor lift up His voice in the streets. It is a simple 
lesson for every man and woman who seeks to serve 
in the true Christian spirit. Meanly surrounded, he 
should be facing heavenwards. 

II. Once more, as I look back upon the work of 
Jesus, I find there untiring labour joined with un- 
ruffled calm. With all its stir, no life is so restful 
as the life of Jesus. There are two dangers that, in 
these bustling times, beset the busy man. One is, 
that he beso immersed in multifarious business that 
all the lights of heaven are blotted out. That is the 
one extreme: it is the danger of the practical mind. 
But then there is the other: it is the mystic’s danger. 
It is that, realising the utter need of fellowship with 
God, a man should neglect the tasks that his time 
brings him, and should do nothing because there is 
somuch todo. But all that is noblest in the mystic’s 
temper, and all that is worthiest in the man of deeds, 
mingled and met in the service of our Lord. 

III. ain, I find in Christ’s work a mission for 
all joined with a message for each. We cannot 
afford, in these days, when all the tendency is toward 
the statistics of the crowd—we cannot afford to de- 
spise that great example. Pray over that sweet prayer 
of the Moravian liturgy: ‘From the desire of being 
great, good Lord, deliver us’. 

IV. Lastly, as I look back upon the life of Christ 
I see in it seeming failure joined with signal triumph. 
O heart so haunted by the sense of failure, remember 
that.—G. H. Morxison, Flood-Tide, p. 209. 

Rererenors.—V. 17.—H. 8S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 889. W. Alexander, Primary Convictions, 
p. 187. John Thomas, Concerning the King, p. 19. V. 17- 
27.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 
245. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 8326; zbid. vol. iii. p. 
134. V. 18.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 284. V. 19.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 213 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 287. V. 20.—Itid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 64. V. 21- 
28.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 165. 


CHRIST, THE JUDGE 
*Por the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son.’—Joun v. 22. 

WE are very familiar with many aspects of Christ— 
as the Sufferer, the Saviour, the Sympathiser, the 
King on His throne, and so on; but perhaps this 
particular aspect of Christ, Christ the Judge, may 
not be very familiar to you. Let us take up three 
points. 

L Christ’s position on the judgment-seat. I sup- 
pose the essential thing in the judgment is that our 


entire character and performances in this world will 
be subjected to a thorough revision, and our place in 
Eternity determined accordingly. And there is 
another element, perhaps, which is essential; it is 
that the proceedings are to be made public. But 
what I want to emphasise is, that on that occasion 
Jesus Christ is to be on the judgment-seat. We 
call it the judgment of God, and so it is; but the 
Divine wisdom and justice will embody themselves 
on that occasion in the Son. 

II. And, now, secondly, the bearing of this on Hie 
Divinity. There is no feature of the religious thought 
of the present day more conspicuous than the atten- 
tion given to the life of Christ, and never since He 
was on earth has the life of our Lord been studied as 
in the present century. But there is a danger of 
being so occupied with what is human in Him as to 
see nothing else. ‘The Son of man shall come in the 
glory of His Father, with His angels, and then shall 
He reward every one according to his works.” Does 
that strike you as the description of a mere man? 
He is going to judge the world. Can you conceive 
of a mere man doing that? Why, do we not all 
make a hundred blunders in estimating the value of 
our own conduct? But that day there must be no 
blunders, because the issues are far too terrible, for 
one’s station and degree in Eternity are to be deter- 
mined ; and I say that no one can or ought to decide 
who has not more knowledge and wisdom than any 
mere man. 

III. And now, its connection with His humanity. 
The Son of man is to occupy the position of Judge 
on that day because the redeeming love of God re- 
vealed itself in His human form, and it is by that 
attitude and behaviour of thought that men are to 
be ultimately justified or condemned. The test by 
which it is to be decided who are the elect of the 
human race, fit to survive, and who are to be cast 
away, is their responsiveness or irresponsiveness to the 
redeeming love of God, revealed to man in Christ 
Jesus.—J. Srarxer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xi. p. 310. 

Rererences.—V. 22.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1637, 
p. 141. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 121. Haxpositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 75. V. 24.—R. F. Horton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 289. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter 
to Ascension Day, p. 365. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. 
No. 1642. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 153. V. 24, 25. 
—lIbid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203; ibid. vol. x. p. 287. V. 
24-29,—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 310. V. 25.—Ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 62; «id. vol. x. p. 295; tid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 322. 
V. 25-29.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 380, V. 27.—G. A. 
Sowter, From Heart to Heart, p. 151. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. ii, p. 173. V. 28, 29.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. 4. 
p. 270. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 896. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. pp. 181, 182, 205; tid. vol. ii. p. 625; tid. 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 250. V. 30.—C. Perren, Revival Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 257. J. Martineau, Endeavours After the 
Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 41. Expositor (5th Series), vol 
i. p. 25. V. 30-47.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. v. p. 403. V. 
31.—ibid. vol. iii. p. 66. V. 32-47.—C. Perren, Revival Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 207. V. 33.—KEapositor (5th Series), vol. 
i. p. 202. 
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THE BURNING AND THE SHINING 
‘A burning and a shining light,’—Joun v. 35. 

Twat there must be burning before there can be 
shining, that we must suffer in order to serve, is a 
commonplace of Christianity. Our Lord, from the 
Peas to the end, was the great Exemplar of 
suffering. He did not heal the hurt of His poor 
te slightly. He was despised and rejected and 

trayed and forsaken and scourged and mocked and 
crucified, and made a spectacle to the world, to angels, 
and to men. His name is our strong tower; and it 
is our strong tower because, as in the ancient parable, 
in the midst of it there is a wine-press. The name 
of Jesus, we repeat, is the tower of His people, because 
He trod the wine-press alone, and of the people there 
was none with Him. He ascended His throne by a 
rising stair of pain, and the final step was the hardest. 
Even so it must be with His people. When He had 
entered the last of His fields, He warned them, saying, 
‘Greater works than these shall ye do. . . . In the 
world ye shall have tribulation.’ According to the 
quaint old illustration, flax is a scorching crop. It 
burns, according to the Latin phrase, the land from 
which it is taken, and even so the fine linen which is 
the righteousness of the saints involves the terrible 

expenditure of the soil from which the flax springs. 

' I. Are we then to say, as some have been tempted 
to say, that the Christian is permitted to join in the 
work of redeeming love, that the voluntary dedicated 
suffering of man or woman is accepted of God in ad- 
dition to the oblation of the Lamb who was slain 
from the foundation of the world? Some have 
thought that St. Paul pointed to this when he said, 
‘T fill up that which is lacking of the afflictions borne 
by Christ’. We know that this cannot be. Jesus 
is the one sacrifice offered for sins for ever, Else how 
was it that, when the last, roughest passage of His 
life came, He demeaned Himself so strangely? How 
was it that, when He who had been holy, harmless, 
and undefiled, who had followed God as a dear child 
without once swerving or once looking back, came to 
travel through the ravines and defiles of death, He 
could not say, as so many of His redeemed people 
have said, ‘I will fear no evil’? How was it that, 
when He came to the last terrible hand-to-hand 
struggle with Satan, He almost asked the old ques- 
tion, ‘Doth my Father yet live?’ It was because He 
had taken upon Him the weight of our sins, because 
He stood as the substitute of His guilty people before 
God. He wore the crown of thorns as a fair mitre, 
when, as our Eternal High Priest, He offered up the 
evening sacrifice of the world. 

If. But it is true, nevertheless, that the saints must 
and do fill up that which is lacking of the afflictions 
borne by Christ. It is true that there is a certain 
weight of weariness and woe which must be accumu- 
lated ere there is enough, ere sorrow and sighing flee 
away. It is true that Christ really participates in 
the sufferings of His people. What every member 
bears is borne by Him. In all our afflictions He is 


afflicted. If we burn with fire divinely kindled and 


upward pointing, we shall sooner or later shine. We 
shall in a true sense work together with Christ in the 
redemption of the world, 
II. ‘There must then be the burning and the shin- 
ing, for the shining can never be unless there is first 


the burning. It is good to know this, for it gives a 
purpose to pain. ‘I cried to Thee, O Lord, and 
unto Thee r made supplication. ‘“ What profit is 


there in my blood?”’ What profit? If we onl 
knew that, the pain might be borne proudly an 
lightly. If we knew that sooner or later we might 
shine, we might burn patiently. We might put 
sacrifice into our work willingly, and without sacrifice 
it will come to nought. A great saint has said that 
the sentence, ‘Zhat will do,’ has done more harm 
than any other in the English language. Work done 
without pain will not last, will not shine. After we 
have done the will of God we shall receive the pro- 
mise. Let us not think that necessarily the burning 
and the shining go together, but let us be sure that 
the shining will come at the last. Blessed are they 
who know it while they are burning, who can not 
only rejoice as they look back, but can be glad in 
the very moment of the intensest pressure of the 
pain, who can understand that when they seem to be 
weakest they are strongest, and who can put away 
from them the temptations of the Adversary. 
However this may be, we know that they shall 
shine at last. They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament and as the stars for ever 
and ever. We know the symbols of love, of peace, 
of satisfaction, of rest in the keeping of that true and 
everlasting Feast of Tabernacles whereof it is written, 
‘The tabernacle of God is with men, and He will 
dwell with them’, We know the assurance that 
sorrow and suffering are not to be found in that 
country, neither weariness nor tears nor shame. But 
all our imaginings, even when helped by the promises, 
fail us ; and it is well that we should go bound in the 
spirit to the heavenly Jerusalem, not knowing the 
things that shall befall us there. What we do know 
is that the Source of Grace is the same there and 
here. The Tree of Life stretcheth its branches over 
the Sea of Glass, and its boughs to the River of Death. 
—W. Rosrrrson Nicott, Sunday Evening, p. 257. 
Rurerencrs.—V. 35.—H. Varley, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lv. p. 228. J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days tm 
the Christian Year, p. 123. V. 36.—Eapositor (6th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 74. V. 89.—H. H. Henson, Godly Unton and 
Concord, p. 224. W.H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, 
p. 267. H. H. Henson, The Value of the Bible, p. 22. J. R. 
Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 18. W. M. Sinclair, Words 
Jrom St. Pauls, p. 1. J. Smith, The Integrity of Scripture, p. 
72. W.H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 205. G. Trevor, Types 
and the Antitype, p. 1. Ezpositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 5& 
V. 39, 40.—H. H. Henson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1x. p 
385. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 16. V. 39, 45.—Ibid, 
. 83. 
; THE AUTHORITY OF THE WILL 
‘Ye will not come to Me that ye might have life.’ Joun v. 4a, 
Ovx Lord in making His appeal to the Jews points 
to the evidence that ihoald, be enough to convince 
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them. He first refers to the evidence of John the 
Baptist, whom they profess to believe to have been 
a man of God and a prophet. And further, our 
Lord appeals to their own Scriptures which they 
reverenced and made an idol. And yet they rejected 
their Saviour wilfully, almost malignantly. That 
this should be so, that man should have such terrible 
wer seems the great mystery of our life; and yet 
it cannot be otherwise if we areto remainmen. This 
place and power of human will we must recognise. 

I. In practical ethics there is nothing beneath or 
beyond the will) We may do an act against our 
judgment, and against what we admit should be our 
will, against the better part of our nature; but all 
the same the will is the responsible agent of the act. 
When Romeo went to the old apothecary to purchase 

oison, without disguising that the poison was for an 
illegal object, Shakespeare makes the apothecary give 
the poison for the sake of the reward, using this very 
temptation we are discussing as a salve to his con- 
science, ‘My poverty and not my will consents’. 
ri it was against his conscience, against his better 
judgment, but not against his will) The temptation 
was too strong for his will; and the selling of the 
poison to be used for suicide was his will. 

II. So all-important is the will in the moral judg- 
ment of a man that we can say as an unerring test 
that according to the character of the will is the 
character of the life. ‘The philosopher Kant implied 
this when he declared that there is nothing good in 
the world but a good will, and nothing evil in the 
world but an evil will. 

III. What is it makes a will good orevil? And 
how is this good will to be acquired? A good will 
is, in Bible language, a will ‘conformed to the will of 
God’. This is the psychology of the Christian life. 
‘It is a God who worketh in you to will’ The will 
that is so given to God, and kept by God, and filled 
by God, is safe, and grows into strength and beauty. 
—Hoven Brack, Edinburgh Sermons, p. 55, 

Rererences.—V. 40.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 
Lesson for the Christian Year, pt. ii. p. 291. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. i. No. 52, and vol. xxii. No. 1824. Ezpositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 100. 

JouRN Vv. 40. 
One of Richard Cameron’s most fervid sermons was 
preached from this text. It includes the following 
appeal: ‘Now for you that are saying this—‘“ It is 
true, it is not easy to bring folk to Christ. I have 
had a profession for many years,” ye say, “and yet, I 
fear, I have never yet come to Christ”. But I say 
our Lord is here this day saying, “ Will ye take Me, 
ye that have a lieso long in your right hand?” There 
may be some saying, ‘If I get or take Him, I shall get 
across also”, Well, that is true. But ye will get a 
sweet cross. Thus we offer Him unto you, in the 
parishes of Auchinlech, Douglas, Crawfordjohn, and 
all ye that live thereabout. And what sayye? Will 
ye take Him? ‘Tell us what ye say, for we take in- 
struments before these hills and mountains around us 
that we have offered Him to you this day. Angels 


are wondering at this offer: they stand beholding 
with admiration that our Lord is giving you such an 
offer this day.’ 

Rererences.—V. 41.—Ezpositor (7th Series), vel. v. p. 
85. V. 42.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 109. V. 43-45. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 151. V. 44.—C. 8. Horne, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 229. C. G. Finney, 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1635, p. 125. Bishop Creighton, The Herit- 
age of the Spirit, p. 73. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. l. p. 65. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1245. EHz- 
posttor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 274. V. 45.—Ibid. vol. xi. 
p. 345. V. 45, 47.—E. T. J. Merrimer, Sermons Preached at 
Lyme Regis, p. 208. 


FAITH SELF-ENLARGING 
‘ Had ye believed Moses ye would have believed Me.’— 
JounN v. 46. 

A max does not believe his own creed until he is pre- 
pared to add to it. The creed must be of the quality 
of the man. Man is always adding to himself. Man 
changes, creed changes, but changes by enlargement, 
evolution, ever-increasing light and adequacy and ten- 
derness ; it does not change eccentrically or caprici- 
ously, but it moves in a great sequence of expansion, 
a movement towards the throne. Be progressive, 
therefore, and do not you imagine or represent that 
the creed or the statement of the creed is final. Men 
might have rested in Moses ; there was a point of rest 
even in that great legislator ; you could not add a to- 
morrow to his to-day, the to-morrow must come along 
the track of the gloom of the night, and must set it- 
self in the eastern sky according to the decree of an 
unchangeable progress: but the change does come. 

I. Had ye believed in Sin you would have believed 
in the Atonement. A man’s heterodoxy does not be- 
gin at the Atonement, the heterodoxy boven with a 
false conception of the sin. No man can be a theo- 
logian who has not been burned with a sense of guilt, 
reddened with blushes of inexpressible shame, torn to 
pieces in his very soul by self-accusation and self-tor- 
ment. If we suppose that the Atonement is a mere 
idea, or theory, or suggestion to which a man may 
come along an intellectual line and say that he has 
thought about it and considered it, and upon the 
whole he has come to certain conclusions upon it— 
away! That man cannot speak the word Atonement, 
much less explain it or form an opinion about it ; it 
is not along such lines that men reach the agony of 
the cross. 

The point to be kept steadily in mind is this, that 
one belief necessitates another, that faith grows to- 
wards more faith in the degree in which it is origin- 
ally true, intelligent, and sincerely held. Weare not 
holding a cold white cinder out of which all the fire 
has gone, but we are entrusted with a living coal from 
the living altar, a great self-evidencing fact and move- 
ment in experience and in history. 

Il. Had ye believed in agnosticism ye would have 
believed in God, and had ye believed in God ye would 
have believed in agnosticism. Is not that paradoxical ? 
Far from it; it is by keeping close company with 
Jesus Christ that we begin to know that God is un- 
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knowable, that He has kept some things wholly to 
Himself, that there is no searching of His understand- 
ing, and that He can only be knowable by condescen- 
sion and by revelation. God is unknowable, but God 
has the power to make Himself known in the degree 
in which our capacity can receive Him. 

III. Keep steadily in mind what the purpose of 
this meditation is, namely, to show that a right belief 
at the beginning compels a man to add to that belief 
everything that is kindred and cognate to its own 
quality and its own purpose. ‘Thus the great religion 
of the Bible takes into itself by an absorption vindi- 
cated by fact and by spiritual righteousness all that 
is true, beautiful, musical, benevolent, philanthropic ; 
it will not allow one daisy to fall out of its lap, and 
it has accommodation enough for the planets. Know 
that your first faith is right, because you are growing 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

IV. Have we faith? ‘he spirit of faith longs for 
more worlds for faith to conquer. Lord, increase our 
faith ; give us vision after vision of Thy loveliness and 
Thy majesty, and give these visions to us, not in re- 
sponse to our vanity, intellectual or moral, but in 
response to an earnest desire to know somewhat more 
of the vastness of Thy kingdom, and the beneficence 
of Thine empire.—Josrru Parker, City Temple Pul- 
pit, vol. 1 p. 122. 

Rererences.— VI.—Exzpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 417 ; 
abid. vol. vi. pp. 36, 77 ; thid. vol. ix. p. 182. VI. 3.—Ibid. 
p. 802. VI. 4.—Jbid. vol. v. p. 118 ; tbid. (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 10. 

THE GOSPEL FEAST 

‘When Jesus then lifted up His eyes, and saw a great com- 

pany come unto Him, He saith unto Philip, Whence shall 

we buy bread that these may eat? ’—JouN VI. 5. 
I. From the beginning, the greatest rite of religion 
has been a feast ; the partaking of God’s bounties, in 
the way of nature, has been consecrated to a more 
immediate communion with God Himself. For in- 
stance, when Isaac was weaned, Abraham ‘made a 
great feast,’* and then it was that Sarah prophesied : 
‘Cast out this bondwoman and her son,’ she said, 
prophesying the introduction of the spirit, grace, and 
truth which the Gospel contains, instead of the 
bondage of the outward forms of the Law. Again, 
it was at a feast of savoury meat that the spirit of 
prophecy came upon Isaac, and he blessed Jacob. In 
like manner the first beginning of our Lord’s miracles 
was at a marriage feast, when He changed water into 
wine; and when St. Matthew was converted he en- 
tertained our Lord at a feast. At a feast, too, our 
Lord allowed the penitent woman to wash with tears 
and anoint His feet, and pronounced her forgiveness ; 
and at a feast, before His Passion, He allowed Mary 
to anoint them with costly ointment, and to wipe 
them with her hair. Thus with our Lord, and with 
the Patriarchs, a feast was a time of grace; so much 
so, that He was said by the Pharisees to come eating 
and drinking, to be ‘a winebibber and gluttonous, a 
friend of publicans and sinners’. 


1Gen. xxi, 10. 


II. And next, in order to make this feasting still 
more solemn, it had been usual at all times to precede 
it by a direct act of religion—by a prayer, or blessing, 
or sacrifice, or by the presence of a priest, which im- 
plied it. ‘Thus when Melchizedek came out to meet 
Abraham, and bless him, ‘he brought forth bread 
and wine’; to which it is added, ‘and he was the 
priest of the Most High God’. 

III. And next let this be observed, that the descrip- 
tions in the Old Testament of the perfect state of 
religious privilege, viz. that under the Gospel which 
was then to come, are continually made under the 
image of a feast, a feast of some special and choice 
goods of this world, corn, wine, and the like; goods 
of this world chosen from the mass as a specimen of 
all, as types and means of seeking, and means of ob- 
taining, the unknown spiritual blessings, which ‘eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard’, And these special 
goods of nature, so set apart, are more frequently 
than anything else, corn or bread, and wine, as the 
figures of what was greater, though others are men- 
tioned also. Now the first of these of which we read 
is the fruit of the tree of life, the leaves of which are 
also mentioned in the prophets. The tree of life was 
that tree in the Garden of Eden, the eating of which 
would have made Adam immortal; a Divine gift lay 
hid in an outward form. ‘The Prophet Ezekiel speaks 
of it afterwards in the following words, showing that 
a similar blessing was in store for the redeemed: ‘By 
the river, upon the bank thereof, on this side, and on 
that side, shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf 
shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be con- 
sumed, It shall bring forth new fruits according to 
his months, because their waters they issued out of 
the sanctuary ; and the fruit thereof shall be for meat, 
and the leat thereof for medicine.’ Like to which 
is St. John’s account of the tree of life, ‘which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit ev 
month; and the leaves of the tree were for the heal- 
ing of the nations’? And hence we read in the 
Canticles of the apple-tree, and of sitting down 
under its shadow, and its fruit being sweet to the 
taste. Here then in type is signified the sacred gift 
of which I am speaking; and yet it has not seemed 
good to the gracious Giver literally to select fruit or 
leaves as the means of His invisible blessings. He 
might have spiritually fed-us with such, had He 
pleased—for man liveth not by bread only, been 
the word of His mouth. His Word might have made 
the fruit of the tree His sacrament, but He has willed 
otherwise. 

The same wonderful feast is put before us in the 
book of Proverbs, where Wisdom stands for Christ. 
‘Wisdom hath builded her house,’ that is, Christ has 
built His Church; ‘she hath hewn out her seven 
pe she hath killed her beasts, she hath mingled 

er wine (that is, Christ has prepared His Supper), 

she hath also furnished her table (that is, the Lord's 

Table), she hath sent forth her maidens (that is, the 

priests of the Lord), she crieth upon the highest places 
1 Ezek. xlvii. 12. * Rey. xxii. 2. 
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of the city ‘ Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither ; 
as for him that wanteth understanding, she saith to 
him, Come, eat of My Bread and drink of the Wine 
which I have mingled,’ 1—which is like saying, ‘Come 
unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden and 
I will iets you’. Like which are the Prophet 
Isaiah’s words: ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money, come 
ye buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk with- 
out money and without price’? And such too is the 
description in the book of Canticles: ‘The fig tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grapes give a good smell’... . ‘Until the 
day break, and the ven flee away, I will get Me 
to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frankin- 
cense. . .. ‘I have gathered My myrrh with My 
spice, I have eaten My honeycomb with My honey, 
I have drunk My wine with My milk; eat, O friends 
drink, yea drink abundantly, O beloved!’* In con- 
nection with such passages as these should be observed 
St. Paul’s words, which seem from the antithesis to 
be an allusion to the same most sacred Ordinance : 
‘Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be 
filled with the Spirit,’ with that new wine which God 
the Holy Spirit ministers in the Supper of the Great 
King.—J. H. Newman, Parochtal and Plain Ser- 
mons, vol. vit. p. 167. 

Rererences.—VI. 5.—J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to 
Passion-tide, p. 309. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sack- 
ville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 95. VI. 5, 6.—Eapositor (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 359. VI. 5-7.—Ibid, (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
79. VI. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1605. VI. 
7.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 121. VI. 8.—F. W. Farrar, 
Everyday Christian Life, p. 264. VI. 9.—J. G. Tatley, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 251. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 37. WI. 10.—Hapositor (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 378. VI. 10-12.—A. Ainger, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 55. VI. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol,’ xxxvii. No. 2216. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Seripture—St. John, p. 251. 


SUPERABUNDANT PROVISION 
‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.’— 
JOHN VI. 12. 

Tus is one of the passages on which the Revised 
Version throws considerable light. It corrects the 
general impression that the Apostles were bidden to 
a up the fragments which the multitudes had 
eft in the places where they had been sitting. 'The 
translation ‘Gather up the Tesken pieces that remain 
over’ helps us to picture the Apostles carefully 
gathering the superabundant provision their Lord 
had made, and of which the satisfied multitudes could 
not make use. ‘They were pieces which the Lord 
Himself had blessed and len, and which lay at 
His feet, an evidence of His bounty. This interpre- 
tation of the command suggests, as we shall see, 
deeper thoughts than the mere duty of thrift and 
eareful avoidance of waste. 

I. The Miracle Recalled.—In order the better to 


1 Prov. ix. 1-5. 3Tsa. lv. 1. 
5 Cant. ii. 13; iv. 6; v. 1. 


grasp the significance of the command, it is n 

to recali a few matters connected with the miracle of 
the feeding of the multitude which give it point. 
When our Lord and His disciples had first come in 
sight of the great company of people, He had inquired 
of Philip, who was a native of the district, ‘Whence 
are we to buy bread that these may eat?’ When we 
place side by side the four accounts we have of this 
miracle, it seems as though the rough calculation of 
two hundred pennyworth of bread that Philip had 
made when Jesus first consulted him had been a sub- 
ject of discussion amongst the Twelve during the day. 
No sooner had Jesus given the command, ‘Give ye 
them to eat,’ than they say to Him, ‘Shall we go and 
buy two hundred pennyworth of bread?’ This was 
an amount altogether beyond their means, and their 
question was evidently intended to prove to their 
Master the impossibility of fulfilling His command. 
The Master gently rebukes such calculations, and bids 
His disciples turn their eyes from the multitudes te 
take stock of their own resources. He does not send 
them to buy what they cannot provide the money to 
pay for; He only asks them to bring to Him what 
they know they possess. Possibly they imagined 
that when their Lord knew the poverty of their pro- 
vision He would relieve them of the responsibility 
of obedience to His, as they regarded it, impossible 
command. At least, they appear to have come and 
only told Him the amount of their resources, and He 
had to send them again to bring them to Him. 
When their meagre gifts are in the hand of the 
Christ we get the solution of the problem; for ‘ Five 
barley loaves and two small fishes’ in His hands can 
do more than two hundred pennyworth of bread, even 
if that amount could have been purchased. When 
will the Church fully entrust her Lord with all the 
resources she possesses, and cease to calculate that she 
requires at least ‘two hundred pennyworth of bread’ 
before she can attempt to satisfy the needs of a 
hungering world ? 

II. The Significance of the Text.—We can now 
better appreciate the significance of our text—‘ Gather 
up the broken pieces which remain over that nothing 
be lost’. At the outset there was no thought om 
the part of the disciples of the possibility of a super- 
abundant supply. They were busy caiculating what 
might be ‘sufficient’, When Christ breaks the loaves 
and fishes, we may be sure there will be an ample pro- 
vision for all. He Himself teaches us that in this 
miracle we may learn of Him as the Bread of God 
which came down from heaven that He might give 
life unto the world. His body has been broken and 
His blood shed, and in Him there is an abundance of 
inexhaustible supply, not for our needs algne, but alse 
for the needs of the whole world. 

Ill. A Safeguard against Presumption. — This 
command to ‘gather up’ is a safeguard against 
sumption. The disciples might have argued that, 
having One with them Who can so marvellously 
supply bread in the wilderness, all necessity for care 
and forethought on their part was removed. No, each 
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one must take his basket, his wallet, and fill it from 
this abundant provision. Christ never exercises His 
miraculous powers where men by prudent thought 
can secure provision for themselves from His supplies. 


GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS 
JOHN VI. 12. 


Ir is only the continuity of miracles that divests them 
of exceptional interest. You know man is so con- 
stituted that it is the unusual which attracts his 
attention. We require to be startled before we 
will observe. The bread we have eaten to-day is as 
directly and divinely the product of the activity of 
the evolver of the word Father, Who was incarnate in 
the Son of Mary, as the loaves with which, as I verily 
from my soul believe, He did feed these five thousand 
beside the Lake of Galilee. Only usage has spun 
cobwebs round our thoughts, and we have forgotten 
that there is a soul in all things, and that soul is 
God. 

I. This miracle is a powerful appeal to our confid- 
ence. As to that providence which exists behind 
the processes of nature it teaches us that that which 
men call God is not an aggregation of abstract attri- 
butes, or an impersonal creative force, but a living, 
sympathising, and undefinable Being, full of human 
compassion and missionary spirit, to whom we owe 
all, and who changes not. 

If. This miracle is a picture lesson given to you to 
teach that God has His certain reward for pee if you 
have the courage to go a single step out of your way 
to show that you trust even where you de not under- 
stand. ‘He Himself knew what He would do;’ and 
He always does. He will still work what men call 
miracles, to nourish your spirit and soul and body, for 
He is constrained by the fullness of His love to be 
your providence. . 

III. ‘Gather up the crumbs that nothing be lost.’ 
It is the call to man to bestir himself to break out of 
his indulgent self-sufficiency ; to carry himself forth 
into what may sometimes be sneeringly called by 
religionists of a certain school, the economics of salva- 
tion ; to labour to prevent the hideous waste in God’s 
fair world of the eloiods and physical resources ; to 
multiply bread for the starving millions; to be in- 
culcating habits of self-control, thrift, and uprightness 
by constantly in season and out of season fighting 
against the food waste and the vices of the masses of 
the people. And I think the injunction might be 
fairly taken, just as it stands, as the Divine authorisa- 
tion of the earnest labours of those who are striving 
in every way to increase, to improve, and to extend 
the education of the race. 

IV. As the Christ is man’s ideal of God, do you 
not see that this injunction, ‘Gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost, is the expression of an 
unchanging attitude of the magnificence, the unity 
of the Intelligence whence we all come? He cannot 
tell me to doa thing that He is not willing to do 
Himself ; and the command is a protest against all 
the narrow, degrading notions of the wastefulness 


of God.—Basu. Wizerrorce, The Preacher's Maga- 
zine, vol. vu. p. 5. ; 

Rererences.—VI. 12,—Basil Wilberforce, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 337. C.S. Horne, The Soul’s Awakening, 
p. 227. T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its Hopes, p. 216. W. G. 
Horder, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 221. 8S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 
209. W.G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 108. J. 
Tolefree Parr, The White Life, p. 121. A. Maclaren, Be 
positions of Holy Seripture—St. John, p. 261. 


THE PROPHECIES OF JESUS 

‘ This is of a truth that prophet that should come into the werid.’ 
—JOHN VI. 14. 
Tux study of the prophecies of Jesus Christ would 
do very much to establish our faith, for the vast 
majority of these prophecies have been wondrously 
fulfilled. ‘To-day I want to bring before you some of 
the fulfilled prophecies of Jesus Christ —His prophecies 
with regard to the Jew, His prophecies with regard 
to the world, and His prophecies with regard to 
the Church. 

I, Now with regard to the Jews our Lord Jesus 
Christ gave forth three very special prophecies, (1) 
First of all, He foretold the fall of Judaism as a 
religion. In the twenty-first chapter of St. Matthew, 
after His parable of the wicked husbandmen, He asks, 
in the fortieth verse, His hearers: ‘What will the 
lord of the vineyard do unto those husbandmen ?’ 
And ‘They say unto Him, He will miserably destroy 
those wicked men and will let out His vineyard unto 
other husbandmen, which shall render Him the fruits 
in their seasons’. And then in the forty-third verse, 
Jesus said, ‘ True, the kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof’, The same truth is told in the miracle 
of the blasted fig-tree. (2) Then, secondly, He pro- 
claimed the destruction of Jerusalem as a city, and 
of the temple as a sanctuary. Im the twenty-third 
chapter of St. Matthew, a the thirty-seventh verse 
—‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate.’ The temple was to be no 
more a sanctuary; God had forsaken it. And so 
with regard to the city. In the twenty-fourth chapter 
and the second verse, Jesus said unto them, ‘See ye 
not all these things? Verily, I say unto you, There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down.’ 

II. This brings us to the second of His prophecies 
that we would mention, His prophecies with regard 
to the world. He says, I am the Messiah, but I am 
not coming to bring peace: there is going to be war, 
there is going to be famine, there is going to be 
pestilence. You My own disciples will be persecuted, 
some of you will grow cold, many of you will be 
offended. 

III. And then, lastly, there is His prophecy with 
regard to the Church. Instead of the Jewish re 
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ligion, there is to be what Jesus Christ says is the 
kingdom of God. (1) It is to be universal. (2) 
This kingdom of God was to be spiritual. (8) He 
laimed that those who were admitted into this 
ingdom would be admitted as individuals and not 
asanation. (4) This kingdom was to be very mixed ; 
it is not to be as the future kingdom, when the Son 
of man will gather out of it everything which doth 
offend, but in this kingdom there will tares and 
wheat, there will be good fish and bad, there will be 
wise and foolish virgins, there will be faithful and 
slothful servants.—E. A. Stuart, The One Mediator 
and other Sermons, vol. x1 p. 129. 


Rererences.—VI. 14.—Bishop Ellicott, Christtan World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 22. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's 
Year, p. 61. G. Trevor, Types and the Antitype, p. 181. Ez- 
positor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 84, 85. WI. 14, 15.—Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 381. WI. 15.—W. Landels, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xiviii. p. 211. 8. Baring-Gould, Village Preach- 
ing fora Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 166. R. W. Dale, 
Fellowship with Christ, p. 192. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. v. 
pp- 25, 186; zdid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 34. VI. 15, 16. 
—Lord William Cecil, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Iviii. p. 
844. VI, 15-17.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached tn Sack- 
ville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 222. VI. 15, 28, 30.—Ezx- 
positor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 83. 


DARK—AND JESUS NOT YET COME 


‘It was now dark; and Jesus was not come unto them.’— 
JOHN VI. 17. 

Who are they of whom this is said? Of His Apostles 
this is written. Of them that had continued with 
Him in His temptations, of those te whom He had 
appointed a kingdom as His Father had appointed to 
Him. Thus, if He allowed this trouble to happen 
to them, though He loved them, so He may to us, 
though He loves us. 

I. It is a dark world this in which we live! There 
is so much in which we cannot see God’s hand. ‘And 
Jesus was not yet come to them.’ No, but He will. 
All those troubles He sends to lead us to Him. 

Ii. What were the Apostles doing when He thus 
came to them. They were going where He would 
have them go. ‘Rowing,’ says one of the Evangelists ; 
‘toiling in rowing,’ says another. If they had not 
been labouring in His service, He would never have 
come to their assistance. So with us. 

Let us only be doing His will, let us only be toiling 
onward in the path He has marked out for us, and— 
it may be at the fourth watch, it may be at the very 
darkest—it may be when we have done our utmost 
that He will come to us. ‘When Israel is in the 
brick-kiln,’ says the Jewish proverb, ‘then cometh 
Moses. When we are in the deepest distress, then 
will come our true Moses, Jesus Christ, to be a defence 
to the oppressed, even a refuge in due time—but not 
before the due time—of trouble.—J. M. Neate, 
Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, vol. x p, 201. 


Rererences.—VI, 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. Noa. 
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p. 219. VI. 18—Ibid. vol. vii. p. 295. VI. 19, 20.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 269. VI. 
20.—W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 221. VI. 21.—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. ii. p. 476. 
VI, 22-24.—Eaposiior (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 138, 


SEEKING FOR JESUS 
* Seeking for Jesus.’—Joun vi. 24. 

Tuese words sound like a snatch of a poem; they 
almost sing. ‘Seeking for Jesus’—on the 
smallest invitation they would fall into joyful, en- 
nobling music. As originally applied, they are small 
enough, and limited enough, but they are so beautiful 
that they cannot be shut down to small measures and 
applications, We know right words when we hear 
them ;- there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth him understanding. We know 
whether a song has fallen from some poor tree or from 
some open window in heaven; the song awakens all 
in us that is Divine, and all in us that is kindred to it- 
self. 'There is common prayer, there is common song ; 
there is worship that belongs to every kindred and 
people and tongue under the whole heaven. 

I. The other words that are beautiful in this twenty- 
fourth verse are ‘Jesus was not there’. Then who 
was there? Nobody; it was a kind of gathering- 
place of emptiness ; the little crowd that was there 
needed centralisation, uplifting into Divine form and 
Divine meaning. How one soul makes a place, how 
the absence of that soul destroys the temple without 
any promise of its being rebuilt. 

When the people saw that Jesus was not there they 
turned their backs, and said, ‘It was for Jesus we 
came, we are seeking Jesus; we will take the first 
boat, the first train, the first opening, and be off’, 
(1) I would apply the same test to every social insti- 
tution. They have made a number of little institu- 
tions outside the Church, institutions that have no 
reference whatever to the inner sanctuary. They are 
going in various ways to convert the world to their 
opinions, they are going to reconstruct society, they 
are going to play with time, re-arranging and distri- 
buting its twenty-four hours. They never mention 
the name of Jesus; then they will never succeed. 
(2) I would apply the same test to the Church. I 
am not to be taken in by names; I go further than 
the label, I want to know the contents, and who has 
analysed them, who has compounded them, who is 
responsible for them ; and if I do not find Jesus there, 
I leave the Church, though it be big as a mountain 
and radiant with merely phosphorescent splendour. 
If Jesus is not in the sermon, leave the preacher, and 
at the door cry, Shame! ‘The sermon exists for Jesus, 
not Jesus for the sermon; the sermon is nothing if it 
be not filled from end to end, through and through, 
and even to ‘Finally’ with the spirit and with the 
love of Jesus. 

II. Then, secondly, never forget that it was the 
habit of Jesus to appear to His disciples ‘in another 
form’. ‘After that He appeared unto His disciples 
in another form;’ after that He appeared to two of 
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them as they were walking in the green lanes or in 
the shaded paths ; after that He appeared to them 
multitudinously, so that five hundred people saw Him 
all at once, and saw Him altogether, so that nobody 
else imagined that he had seen Him but each indivi- 
dual man; and then He appeared unto them in 
another form, and then without form. 

III. Note the encouraging attitude of these people. 
They were seeking for Jesus. ‘What think ye? will 
He come to the feast ?? What does it matter? the 
feast will go on whether He is here or not. Yes, in 
a certain mechanical sense the feast may go on so, but 
if He is not here it will be a poor feast. Seeking for 
Jesus may be treated as an assurance that seeking is 
finding. ‘Seek, and ye shall find :’ this is always true, 
but pre-eminently and most poignantly true in the 
case of the personality of Jesus Christ the Lord. If 
you want to find Christ here to-day, He is seated next 
you; if you really go to the house of God to find 
Jesus, you will discover Him in all the sanctuary—in 
the corners, in the roof, in the floor, in every daisy, 
and in every lamp. You get what you seek for. 


This is largely true in everything, it is absolutely - 


true in the case of Jesus Christ. 

IV. Seeking is itself a blessing. ‘They who under- 
stand such things say that the great delight is in the 
_ hunting, not in the killing ; they who understand such 
things say that they engage in this sport and in that 
for the sake of the sport itself, not that they want to 
kill any poor fish or any poor creature of the field. 
Without following out that analogy at all, we still 
come back to the great fundamental truth that in 
seeking Christ we get Christ’s blessing; in going to 
the house of God we put ourselves in a right relation 
to spiritual benediction. I repeat, I have found Him 
in unexpected places. I have found Him often in the 
garden, I have seen Him often in the little creatures 
of the air that come roaming over God’s garden to 
find what honey they can collect. I have desired to 
be as one of them. They do not elicit the poison, 
they elicit the honey; they have come for a given 
purpose, and that purpose is realised. So it must 
always be with my going to the garden of the house 
of God. I have come there to find Jesus, and have 
never missed Him when my spirit has been really 
sincere, determined.—JosErH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. vi. p. 30. 

Rererences.—VI. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 
947. VI. 25.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 449. VI. 
25, 26.—C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 197. 
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Tue perpetual chagrin of his life was the obstinate 
refusal of those on whom he had helped to shower 
wealth and plenty to hear what he had to say on the 
social ideals to which their wealth should lead.— 
Mortxy’s Life of Cobden, ch. xxxvut. 
Rererences.—VI. 26.—A. L. N., Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. 1. p. 109. W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 
30. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 164; tbid. (6th Series), 
vol. xii. p. 431; ¢bid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 51. VI. 26, 27.— 
J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist, 12th September, 1907, p. 
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(5th Series), vol. viii. p. 87. VI. 27.—D. Fraser, Metaphors 
in the Gospels, p. 290. VI. 27-29.—C. Brown, God and Man, p. 
127. VI. 28.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlv. p. 872. VI. 28, 29.—W. G. Horder, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 102. A. Maclaren, The Wearied 
Christ, p. 69. O. Bronson, Sermons, p. 60. T. Arnold, Olris- 
tian Life : Its Hopes, p. 263. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 280. VI. 29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxvi. No. 1521. A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 90. 
VI. 30.—Ezpositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 56. VI. 32.— 
Bishop Welldon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 277. 
F. B. Cow], Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 239. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 259. J. Lear- 
mount, The Examiner, 7th June, 1906, p. 565. 


THE INDISPENSABLE CHRIST 

‘ Jesus said unto them, I am the Bread of Life : he that cometh 
to Me shall never hunger.’—JouN VI. 35. 
Cunist had but recently fed the multitude by the 
miraculous multiplication of the barley loaves and 
fishes, and in consequence a large number flocked to 
Him, doubtless desiring to witness a repetition of His 
wonderful power. But He seeks not to win men to 
Himself by these methods, and hence proceeds to 
rebuke their impure and unstable enthusiasms. He 
knows full well how undependable is mere admiration, 
and is too well acquainted with men not to know how 
readily they respond to the appeal of mere novelty. 
And in rebuking them He makes it clear that in His 
feeding of the hungry there was not merely direct 
alleviation of need, but deeper illustration of a truth 
which He had already proclaimed, and to which He 
sought towin them. For His philanthropies are but 
miirors of His larger and more lasting ministries to 
the souls of men, and He would have them learn that 
there are more important things in life than the 
physical, more eternal provision than the bread that 
perisheth. But His words are misinterpreted, and 
they begin to dispute with Him, comparing Him with 
Moses, and His provision with the manna which their 
fathers had eaten in the wilderness. Christ, however, 
brings the dialogue to an end with this explicit state- 
ment, declaring Himself to be the Bread of Life, the 
antitype of which the manna in the wilderness was 
but the foreshadowing. He alone can feed and 
nourish true life, for He alone is its Author. And no 
lesson is more important, either for them or for us, 
than this one. 

I. His declaration surprises us at first sight with 
its assumption of universal hunger. He, as it were, 
takes it for granted that all men are hungry, and on 
this postulate announces Himself as the One who can 
meet their needs. Now this fact of hunger does not 
need to be proven, for every one is conscious of its 
truth and force in himself. It often needs, however, 
to be interpreted, and this Christ is ever doing. He 
is constantly seeking to interpret to men the longings 
of their souls, which are explicable only in the light 
of His loving interest. Hunger for the highest, for 
the best and truest life, is itself a sign of saving rela- 
tionship with God. ‘The man who has no hu and 
is conscious of no needs has neither knowledge of brim. 
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self nor of God. And Christ announces Himself to 
all who are conscious of it as the Bread of Life, the 
complement of all need, in Whom alone are all these 
things found for which we variously hunger. Love, 
peace, security , progress are all secured and assured 
to us only in Christ, and to follow them apart from 
Him is to chase a mere will-o’-the-wisp. 

II. It is significant that throughout Christ’s min- 
istry He uses ordinary things—things whose meaning 
is easily understood—in order to convey the deepest 
truths concerning Himself. Everybody knows what 
bread is. Its nature and its taste, as well as our 
common need of it, are known to all ; and it is surely 
characteristic of Christ that He should seek to reveal 
Himself in terms easily and commonly apprehensible. 
He says in effect, ‘Just as you cannot live without 
bread, so you cannot truly live without Me’. 

III. In this homely figure Christ makes exceedingly 
ed also the method by which He is to be appre- 

ended. As a man eats bread so that its powers of 
nourishment and constituents of strength become part 
of his physical frame, so does Christ communicate 
Himself to the one who receives Him into heart and 
life by constant appropriation of faith. It just means 
that He imparts His life unto us, and incorporates 
His strength with the soul who will receive Him. The 
man who eats of the Bread of Life is the one who 
testifies that ‘Christ liveth in me’. But let it not be 
forgotten that, simple though these words sound in 
which He declares Himself to be the Bread of Life, 
the cost by which His gratuitous offer is made to man 
can never be calculated. For the grain must be cut 
down, ground between millstones, and subjected to 
the burning of fire before it can be made bread for the 
hungry. And His sufferings we can but dimly under- 
stand by such illustration. He is not nor could be 
the Bread of Life, apart from the Garden, the Cross, 
and the Tomb.—J. Sruart Howpen, The Pre-Emi- 
nent Lord, p. 93. 


THE BREAD OF LIFE 
*I am the Bread of Life.'—JouN v1. 35. 

Tue figure under which Christ here speaks of Him- 
self and His relation to men has a profound signifi- 
cance of its own. What it suggests about that 
relation is its inwardness. For He is bread, and 
bread means support, sustenance, new tissue, fresh 
life. And what we are to learn here is, that Christ 
is ready to incorporate Himself with us, to enter into 
and become part and parcel of us, and so to com- 
municate to us that eternal life which is the life of 
our life always. 

I. It is not the body only that needs to have its 
, strength continually replenished from without. (1) 
Take the mind of man, for instance; it cannot feed 
upon itself. ‘The strongest thinkers are the pro- 
foundest students of the books of nature and life 
always. (2) Similarly with the life that is higher 
than this. The soul too has its cravings which must 
be met, unless its energies are to grow feeble and to 
decay. And here, let us note in passing, is the great 


difference between the religion of the Bible and all 
other religions. How full of contentment the men 
of the Bible are! It is because they have had bread 
given them from heaven to eat. This is the meanin 
of Revelation. ‘He satisfieth the longing soul, an 
filleth the hungry soul with goodness.’ 

II. In the offer itself now, there is implied, for one 
thing, this: (1) That in Christ there is made available 
for us that Divine supply which is the strength and 
life of the soul. (2) It surely is not without signifi- 
cance that in the discourse in which His theme is 
Himself as the bread of man’s life our Lord should 
hint so frequently, and not obscurely, at His death. 
His ‘flesh’ is to be given for the life of the world. 
In truth, there is always a process through which life 
of any kind must pass before it can become life in 
anyone else. Our daily bread—so far as that which 
we spiritually live by is truly and directly found in 
Christ—was bought at the price of wrestling, tears, 
and blood. 

III. We have thus far been assuming that there 
was no difficulty at all about the partaking of this 
Bread. Nevertheless it is not just evident what it 
means, and we should be thankful that in His great 
discourse Christ gives us some light upon this matter 
also. He does so by pointing to the analogy of 
Himself in His laying constant hold upon the life of 
the Father. ‘As the living Father,’ He says, ‘hath 
sent Me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth 
Me, the same shall live by Me.’ His followers’ rela- 
tion to Him is to be what His was to the Father. 
It is important that we should carry away with us 
the sense of the strength and the satisfaction which 
this Bread which has come down from heaven is able 
to give to the soul. (1) First the strength, for if 
Christ be a man’s strength, what is there that ought 
to be impossible to him? (2) And next, the satisfac- 
tion it gives, the deep and unfailing satisfaction.— 
A. Martm, Winning the Soul, p. 99. 
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THEN I saw from that saying, He that cometh unto 
Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on 
Me shall never thirst, that believing and coming was 
all one; and that he that came, that is, ran out in 
his heart and affections after salvation by Christ, he 
indeed believed in Christ.—Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. 
CHRIST THE LIFE 

‘ And Jesus said unto them, I am the Bread of Life; he that 

cometh to Me shall never hunger; and he that believeth 

on Me shall never thirst.’—JoHN VL 35. 
Tur self-revelations of Jesus Christ come to us with 
comfort and hope; they come to us perfectly naturally 
and easily from His own lips. Having once heard of 
His eternal self-existence, we naturally want to know 
what He has to say to us who are just here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. So it is that with great com- 
tort we listen to these assertions: ‘I am the Bread of 
Life’ ‘I am the Light of the world,’ ‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life, ‘I am the true Vine,’ ‘I am the 
Door,’ ‘I am the good Shepherd ’—assertions which it 
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would have been absolutely impossible for any mere 
human being to have made. 

I. Christ the Life.—Let us look at the simplest 
assertion of all, ‘I am the Bread of Life’. What 
comfort it brings us! Life—why, that is just what 
we all want; life even in its poorest form of physical 
existence. We all long to go on living. We dread 
the day when death shall loose the ties of life and 
when we shall be plunged into what seems to some 
men to be the unknown. Christ stands as a wit- 
ness, as a guarantee, to supply the purest form of 
life to all those who ask Him for it. He did not 
fling His assertion ‘I am the Bread of Life’ into the 
air. The men who were listening to Him at that 
time were themselves the recipients of His bounty. 
The larger number of them had stood starving on 
the hill-side but a day or two ago, and He then, by 
His own power, had stopped their famine. They re- 
cognised that at any rate He could do that, and because 
He could do that He was worthy to be their King. 
And so they found afterwards that when men wanted 
life they found it at His hands. He was not like 
a great teacher, like Moses or Jeremiah, who points 
out two paths—the path of life on the one hand, and 
the path of death on the other—and bids men choose 
between them. He pointed to Himself as the Life. 
There was an absolutely new declaration that had 
never been heard before. It was not to some fount 
or source of life somewhere or other to be found to 
which He could give men a direction, but He Himself 
was the source, the spring, the fount of life. In Him 
was life, and men had found it to be so. The hand 
of Jesus Christ, the word of Jesus Christ, brought 
life. 

II. Intellectual Life.—But, after all, physical ex- 
istence is only the poorest form of living. We do 
not know how to live until we have got beyond that. 
Erasmus was quite right when he said that, after all, 
books were necessaries ; clothes, and he might have 
added food, were only luxuries. We cannot live 
without thought. How pathetic it is to see those 
tired and jaded with the routine of work rushing 
back to their homes in the cars and "buses, nearly all 
ef them engrossed in a world of their own which 
comes and springs from some little book they hold 
in their hands. Intellectual life is, after all, not the 
perfect life. Yet how wonderfully He Who pro- 
claimed Himself as the Bread of Life supplies this. 
There were plain men like St. John the fisherman— 
simple, plain men with ordinary commonplace minds 
—but what wonders He did for them! How their 
minds expanded! Even Seneca, with all his wisdom 
and education, could not write a book showing such 
political insight as the book which St. John wrote, 
the book of Revelation; or St. Paul, the narrow 
Pharisee as he was to start with, one whose whole 
mind was filled and occupied with the numberless 
little duties that fitted his sect. How was it possible 
for a mind so narrow, so small as that was, to ex- 
pand into that giant intellectual mind, which still 
commands the admiration of the ages. He was able 
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to see what no man of his time saw, the unity of the 
human race in Jesus Christ. 

Ill. The Life of Life.—But intellectual life is not 
the highest life. We might well burn all our books, 
give up all our libraries for that fullest life which is 
the life of life. Man is not, after all, so much born 
to think as he is born to love. It was Disraeli who 
enounced the truth, as he enounced many others, 
that love was the primal fount of man’s existence, 
That life, too, He supplies. No one supplies the life 
of love as He did. He, too, is the fount of love, and 
it is to Him we come when we are seeking the highest 
fellowship that earth affords, the fellowship of husband 
and wife. At His hands we seek His crowning bles- 
sing that may make the love we bring Him worthy 
of the love of which He tells in His Word. 

IV. But will these Things Abide ?—After all 
there is death. Death shatters the mind; death 
breaks and separates these closest and most intimate 
links and ties. Has He anything to say to that? 
It was one of His most significant actions, proclaiming 
that He was indeed not only the Life, but the 
Resurrection and the Life. He is able to assure us 
that, though there is so much against it, yet He 
proclaims Himself in the midst of our sorrows, in the 
very deepest of our miseries, to be the Resurrection 
and the Life, One Who can bring back all those ties 
which He has formed here on earth, and give them 
a new perfection in His heavenly kingdom. 

Rersrences.—VI, 35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. Ne. 
1112. H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1639, p. 167. G 
Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 149. 

JOHN VI. 37. 

‘Tuts Scripture also did now most sweetly visit my 
soul, and him that cometh to Me I will in no wise 
cast out. Oh, the comfort that I had from this word, 
im no wise! as who should say, by no means, for 
nothing, whatever he hath done. ... I saw that 
to come aright was to come as I was, a vile and un- 
godly sinner, and to cast myself at the feet of mercy, 
condemning myself for sin—Bunyan, Grace Aboun 
ang, p. 214. 

Rersrences.—VI. 37.—E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, 
p. 272. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 599; vol. xxx. No. 
1762; vol. xl. No. 2349; vol. li. No. 2954; and vol. lii. No. 
3000. G. H. Morrison, The Return of the Angels, p. 294. VI. 
37-40.—J. E. Page, Preacher's’ Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 328, 
VI. 38-62.—Erxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 369. 


IMPERSONAL RESURRECTION 
‘And this is the Father’s will which hath sent Me, that of all 
which He hath given Me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day.’—JouNn vi. 39. 
‘Raise up at the last day’ is a phrase repeated four 
times in this chapter, vv. 39, 40, 44,54. The neuter 
gender of the pronoun is used. Why? Everythi 
that His Father had given our Lord is here vie 
as a whole, a kingdom, although it includes indivi- 
duals mainly. There will be a glorious resurrection 
of things as well as persons. 
I. The Significance of His Providence will be 
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shown in the Resurrection.—This discourse was sug- 
gested by the miracle of the loaves and fishes. He 
says, ‘Gatherjup the fragments that nothing be lost’. 
Every fragment of His providential dispensations will 
be gathered up in ‘that day,’ and each item His 
providential dealings with men will appear as some- 
thing not to be lost. Weare in danger of losing these 
fragments now. The varied experiences of life combine 
the apparently trivial with its great issues. Men are 
accustomed to attach vast importance to great events, 
and its lesser incidents are thought little of. But the 
King of glory, although proprietor of all things, is 
a great economist, and the Resurrection will include 
a vindication of ‘His dealings with men in all the 
petty details of life. Life is now surrounded with 
mystery. We are like miners working in the dark 
beneath the surface of visible things, yet co-workers 
with God, and ever contributing to His glory if faith- 
ful, glorifying the Son of God by submitting to His 
Providence even when we do not understand its 
meaning. And when we are brought above ground, 
so to speak, into the light of Resurrection, there will 
be raised with us a clear indication and vindication 
of the Providence of God in our lives, 

Il. The Bearing of the Material Miracles upon 
the Spiritual Life will also be shown in the Resurrec- 
tion.—This most spiritual address of our Lord’s was 
based upon a material miracle. Men do not see the 
spiritual meaning of the miracles which occur in every 
life just now, but although much of what may be 
termed side-light may be thrown upon them in this 
life, yet the full effulgence of heavenly light will not 
shine upon them until that last day. Eternal light is 
needed for the full exposition of eternal truth. St. 
Paul says that the Rock which followed Israel was 
Christ. Ina manner which we now know not of, it 
will be seen in that day how the Christ has followed 
the life of every believer in all its details. And the 
miracles in that life (and who has not experienced 
such ?) will be manifested in all their spiritual meaning 
and bearing upon eternity. 

IlI. The Full Testimony of Christ’s Work will 
be shown in the Resurrection.—We have referred to 
two classes of these works: His general Providence 
and His miracles. ‘The works that the Father hath 
given Me to accomplish bear witness of Me, that the 
Father hath sent Me.’ ‘If ye believe not Me, believe 
the works.’ In these days the testimony of these 
works seems to be obscured, but He ‘will raise i¢ up 
at the last day’. ‘When the Son of man cometh, 
shall He find faith on the earth?’ Whether or not, 
there will be a glorious revelation of the meaning of 
those works as a testimony to the well-beloved Son. 
‘I must work the works of Him that sent Me while 
it is day, for the night cometh.” But the duration 
of that night is limited, and it will be followed by a 
ut more glorious day. The Day of Resurrection will 

a Day of Revelation. Then shall His works in 
the whole world bear convincing testimony to the 
power and authority of the Christ—a testimony 


which shall convict every gainsayer. And as the | 


Resurrection body will be infinitely more glorious 
than the natural body, so will the Resurrection testi- 
mony to the works of the Christ be infinitely more 
glorious than anything offered to Him during His 
earthly ministry. 

Rererences.—VI. 39.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. li, p. 
61; tbid. vol. vi. p. 304. VI. 39, 40.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xix. No. 1117. VI. 41-65.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vel. xivi. 
No, 2706. 

JOHN VI. 42. 

Favortiariry, if it does not breed contempt, at least 
does away with surprise, and we look for God in the 
startling. If we can account for a thing, we at once 
conclude that God had nothing to do with it. We 
keep Him as a last resort for events otherwise inex- 
plicable. The result is that the wiser we grow and 
the more things we have an explanation for, the leas 
we think of God and the further we banish Him from 
His own world.—Dz. H. S. Corriwy, The Creed of 
Jesus, p. 168. 

Rererences.—VI, 44.—J. Keble, Village Sermons on the 
Baptismal Service, p. 46. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 182, 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 66. 


DRAWING AND COMING 


*No man can come to Me, except the Father which hath sent 
Me draw him: and I will raise him up at thelastday. It 
is written in the prophets, And they shall be all taught of 
God. Every man therefore that hath heard, and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto Me.’—JouN vi. 44, 45. 

Two thoughts are suggested by the text—The Father’s 

part in human salvation. Man’s part in his own 

salvation. 

I. The Father Drawing.—The doctrine of Christ is 
that God draws men by teaching. What then is 
teaching? ‘To bring truth in contact with the mind, 
the heart, the conscience. But what truth? The 
two great fundamental truths which we are commis- 
sioned to teach are—Man’s ruin by sin. Man’s re- 
demption by Christ Jesus. (1) The Father teaches 
these fundamental truths by His book, the Bible. 
(2) The Father teaches by the preaching of His Word. 
(3) The Father draws by teaching in opposition to 
compulsion. (4) The Father draws by teaching in 
opposition to legal enactments. (5) The Fa 
draws by teaching in opposition to acting simply om 
the emotional nature. The life, the death, the re- 
surrection, the intercession of Christ Jesus, brought 
home to the heart by the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
is that which draws. 

II. Man Coming.—‘ Every man therefore that hath 
heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 
Me.’ What does this coming mean? (1) If you 
would come aright, you must come as servants, to 
obey Him, to serve Him, to take His yoke upon you, 
to receive His mark, His seal, and so become His 
covenant servants for ever. (2) You must come as 
subjects, to accept His Lordship, to submit to His 
Kingship, and to swear allegiance to Him for ever. 
(3) You must come as learners. (4) Above all, you 
must come to Him as sinners, lost, ruined through 
sin, crying in the bitterness of your soul, To Thee, 
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lost and undone, for aid I flee. Lord, save me or I 
perish. 

Before we come to Christ, we must learn of the 
Father about ourselves—who we are, what we are, 
what we need, our lost and undone condition We 
must then learn of the Father about Christ, that He 
has been made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication, and redemption. (a) Salvation begins with 

The Father, who sends Jesus for souls, draws 
each soul to Jesus. (b) Man may resist God’s draw- 
ing. (c) Persistent resistance will issue in God with- 
drawing Himself. (d) Seeing that this will be the 
result of continued resistance, yield—yield now.— 
Ricuarp Rozerts, My Closing Ministry, p. 181. 

Rersrences.—VI. 44, 45.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. 
No, 2386. VI. 45.—C. Bradley, The Christian Life, pp. 163, 
176. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2606. VI. 47.—Ibid. 
vol. xxviii. No. 1642. VI. 47, 48.—Ibid. vol. xlvi. No. 2706. 
VI. 47-54.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203. VI. 47-57. 
—T. T. Munger, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 49. 


THE BREAD OF LIFE 
‘I am that Bread of Life.’—Joun vr. 48. 


Breap of Life! Is there then bread of death? Cer- 
tainly in this chapter, and in other passages of the 
New Testament, we have got great and striking con- 
trasts that stir up in our minds such a suggestion. 
Here the true bread is spoken of in contrast to the 
meat that perisheth, to the manna which their fathers 
did eat and are dead. 

I. Now the essential thought of our Lord’s great 
discourse here, is that He Himself is the Bread of Life 
that came down from heaven, He brings to man’s 
life, yea! to man’s death, a life which death cannot 
touch. Did you never think that it is very strange 
that men are always trying to give an account of 
Jesus? They will not, and cannot leave Jesus alone, 
not even those who deny His claims. Every new idea, 
every new theory that lays hold of man’s mind, has to 
be applied to Jesus, to account for Him if possible, 
as if He could be accounted for on ordinary principles 
of man’s thought. Our ordinary principles are not 
applicable; human nature, environment, education, 
life’s opportunities, all put together cannot account 
for Jesus. The New Testament gives the right ac- 
count. He came down from heaven, He is the bread 
of God to the souls of men. 

II. A moment’s reflection will show us that nearly 
everything that really lives must live on bread from 
heaven. Without a measure of it all life pines and 
dies. The very flowers of the field have to be so fed. 
And so it is with man born of flesh, and rooted in the 
earth. He has a certain nourishment to draw from 
thence. And what the sun in the heavens is to the 
flower, so Jesus, the Sun of Righteousness, is to the 
spirits of men. He is the bread of which if they 
eat they shall reach their true destiny and never 
die. 

III. Now, it is clear, from the analogy of common 
food and its use, that all must personally partake if 
they are to live. We are to become partakers of the 







Divine nature. We must become participants; we 
must assimilate His spirit, His life; we must eat. 
Now, what is the great difficulty with us, and perhaps 
with most men, here? The great difficulty is lack of 
appetite—appetite for Christ and spiritual things — 
D. L. Rrrenm, Peace the Umpire and other Ser- 
mons, p. 67. 

Rererences.—VIJ. 48.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii, 


No. 1940. VI. 48-50.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 98 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. Ji 


. John, p. 289. 
VI. 48-51.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 290. VI. 
50.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 61. 


BREAD FOR THE HUNGRY 
(For Christmas) 


‘I am the Living Bread which came down from heaven... 
and the bread that I will re is My flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world.’—Joun v1. 51. 

Tux Bible is a book of promise. There are man 
good things for man because God is good. He is 
ready to give, He loves to bless. He cannot indeed 
always do it. He has to deny, He has to chastise ; 
but denial and chastisement may prove to be the 
truest and most needful gift. God’s will towards His 
people is to give and to bless, and He has always 
greater and better gifts in store. 

I. Man’s Need.—The Bible shows man as he is— 
a creature of need. As an infant he walks into life 
with needs ; and as he grows his needs grow with him. 
Day by day he needs the bread by which flesh and bones 
and blood are kept going. He is hungry and thirsty ; 
he needs food and raiment and other bodily things 
There are other needs, the. nobler and deeper needs 
of his mind and the needs of his heart, longing for 
enjoyment of love. Contained far within the depths 
of his being, in his conscience, in his spirit, are the 
needs for something more, which food and drink and 
worldly affections do not satisfy ; needs which hardly 
understand themselves until the man hears about God 
and he begins to feel that he needs God. ‘Thus is the 
Bible a book of promise from God, Who answers the 
need of every man. 

Il. God’s Supply.—The message of Christmas is 
the answer, and we find it written: ‘I am the Living 
Bread which came down from heaven, that a man 
should eat thereof and not die’. The speaker is Jesus 
Christ, Whose birthday we keep this day. It isa 
wonderful answer to the great needs of the world. 
The cry goes up to God, and God answers by sending 
a little Child—‘ Unto us a Child is born’. Man is 
hungry, man has need, and the Child is God’s supply 
—the Bread of God for his need. This is the message 
of Christmas—Christ, the supply of man’s needs. 

III. Christ truly Gives Bread to His People; but 
by His example we see that He only feeds man’s 
bodily needs through what He does in supplying the 
needs which are higher and deeper. 'To those of us 
who are in bodily need He says, ‘Come unto Me; 
come, buy for yourselves wine and milk without money 
and without price’. But we have other needs besides 
bread, and He has other and better gifts for us, 
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Come to Christ, the Bread of Life, and feed upon 
Him. 

Rererenoces.—VI. 51.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 246. VI. 51-71.—Lzpositor (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 118. 

JouN Vi. 52. 

In describing her continental tour or mission during 
1856-1857, Eliza Gurney tells of one meeting at 
Annonay with the local dissenters in their chapel. 
‘One of the Darbyists rose and said he felt bound to 
sad against the ministry of women, referring the 
people to chapter and verse in the Bible to prove they 
were forbidden tospeak. Having borne his testimony, 
which he did in no very Christian spirit, he walked 
out of the meeting, which remained as quiet as possible, 
being wholly unmoved by what he said. It was 
strange that at that very moment my mind was 
dwelling on the enmity of the carnally-minded Jews 
to the spiritual nature of the Gospel dispensation : 
How can this man give us His flesh to eat? etc., 
and in connection with it the conversation of our 
Lord with the woman at Jacob’s Well, her leaving 
her water-pot and going into the city to preach Christ, 
and that many of the Samaritans believed because of 
her word’ (see The Gurneys of Earlham, vol. ii. 
p. 315 f.). 

Rererences.—VI. 53.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 208. 
H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 21. H. 
Alford, Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 294. R. Winter- 
botham, Sermons on the Holy Communion, p. 12. Haxpositor 
(4thiSeries), vol. ix.:p. 41. VI. 53-56.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
yol. xxii. No. 1288. P. L. Watchurst, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol, xix. p. 205. VI. 54.—J.M. Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, 
p. 233. VI. 55.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1460. 
VI. 56.—H. H. Scullard, Christian World Puljit, vol. xlix. p. 
64. R. Winterbotham, Sermons on the Holy Communion, p. 
20. H. Bell, Sermons on Holy Commumion, p. 22. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons on the Blessed Sacrament, p. 44. Hapositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 368. 


LIVING THE LIFE OF JESUS 
‘ As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father, 
so he that eateth Me, even he, shall live by Me.’—Joun 
Vi. 57. 
From the words of our text we may infer that what 
the Father was to Jesus, Jesus is willing to be to you 
and to me. Everything that Jesus said of His rela- 
tionship to the Father, we may say of our relationship 
to Jesus. .. 

I. The first truth to which I wish to call your 
attention is this: Our Saviour might have lived an 
independent life. He was the Holy One before He 
stooped to us and laid aside the use of the attributes 
of His Godhead. During His human life He might 
at any moment have availed Himself of His Divine 
attributes, and might have lived His human life in the 

wer of them. 

II. Our Lord Jesus might have lived an independent 
life, and Satan was always urging Him to do it. 
Straight from the river Jordan Jesus was led up of 
the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil. ‘The first thing the devil said to Jesus was: 
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‘Thou art the Son of God. Thou hast all power, 
Now use that power for Thyself, and make those 
stones bread.’ That was the crucial point in our 
Lord’s life, and He said: ‘No; I am going to be a 
dependent human being. If My Father does not 
feed me, I will die of hunger.’ When our Lord said 
that, He at once definitely refused to live the inde- 
pendent life which would have been possible, and 
elected to live a life of constant dependence upon the 
Father. 

III. Again, look at our Lord’s life. (1) In His 
birth God the Father gave Him life. And Jesus in 
dying said: ‘Father, receive My life’, (2) So in the 
plan of our Lord’s life. (8) Jesus also depended on 
the Father for His words. (4) Then as to His 
miracles. (5) So also about His will. (6) We 
know, too, that He sought the Father’s glory. 

IV. If our Lord chose this life of dependence out of 
all possible lives that He might have lived, does it 
not seem wisest, most blessed, most Christlike, for 
you and me to give up living the independent life 
in the flesh and to begin from this moment to depend 
upon Christ as Christ depended upon God? 

V. The Saviour’s method may be ours. There are 
two possible methods. Our Lord might always have 
been crucifying His human nature; but He chose the 
second method and the better one—that of living a 
life of perfect communion with God by the Holy 
Ghost. How can Jesus become to me what the 
Father was to Jesus? (1) We must be quiet; we 
must wait. (2) Be sure to make Jesus the first of 
everything. (8) Make the glory of Jesus your aim. 
(4) Meet God’s will in every circumstance. (5) 
Reckon on God.—F. B. Mryer, The Soul’s Ascent, 
p. 229. 

Rererences.—VI. 57.—A. T. Lyttelton, College and Umi- 
versity Sermons, p. 131. Bishop Moule, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liv. p. 196. T. Arnold, Christian Life : Its Hopes, p. 271. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. i, p. 406. VI. 58.—T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 16. VI. 59.—Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 25. VWI. 62, 63.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 45. 


WORDS OF LIFE 
‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : 
the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are 
life.’—JouHN VI. 63. 
Wuarever may be said about the originality of our 
Lord’s teaching, it is certainly unique in the spiritual 
force that inheres in it and accompanies its proclama- 
tion. 

I. Note the matchless influence of the Gospel upon 
Christendom at large. The ruling civilisations of 
to-day have their rootage in the faith of Christ. We 
are told that the Greeks furnished ‘ the whole frame- 
work of modern civilisation’. From them we inherit 
our legal code, our theories of government, our artistic 
and literary ideals, our philosophical conceptions, and 
our genius in arms, commerce, and colonisation. But 
if Greece furnished the ‘framework,’ Christianity 
brought the spirit, the life, the compelling energy, 
without which the framework of civilisation would 
have been little more than a mockery. The revival 
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of national life is usually associated with the repub- 
lication of the Gospel of God. God’s Word in Christ 
is the life of the soul, and the life of nations. 

II. The quickening influence of Gospel truth on 
the individual. (1) Think of His revealing words. 
The words of our Lord are searchlights, revealing 
the man to himself with startling clearness and power. 
(2) Think of His converting words. John Stuart 
Mill relates that at one time he fell into a state of 
deep melancholy, lost all interest in life, and was fast 
sinking into despair, when the reading of Wordsworth 
restored the freshness of His soul, revived his interest 
in things, and made life worth living. But who can 
restore the soul and make all things new like our 
sovereign Master? (3) Think of His strengthening 
words, (4) Think of His comforting words. 

III. Let us be sure that we receive this Word into 
our heart, and give it full sway in the regulation of 
our life. 

IV. To students of religious truth, I wish to say, 
Give revelation itself the chief place in your studies. 
When face to face with nature, Constable tried to 
forget that he had ever seen a picture; in some such 
fashion should we approach revelation, contemplating 
directly the thoughts of God, unprejudiced and un- 
disturbed by the thoughts of men. (1) Take care 
that the study of the literary aspects of revelation 
does not obscure for you its spiritual signification. 
When Sir Humphry Davy returned from Paris, he 
was asked wh.t he thought of the picture galleries. 
He replied, ‘ ihe finest collection of frames that I 
ever saw’. Delighted with the gilded margin, he 
missed the masterpiece. It is possible to become so 
absorbed with the literary setting of revelation that 
we virtually forget the redeeming God and His 
great salvation. (2) As teachers and preachers, let us 
keep in close daily touch with Christ and His Word.— 
W. L. Warxinson, The Supreme Conquest, p. 174. 

Rererences.—VI. 63.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
653, and vol. xlvi. No. 2677. W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches 
for the Christian Year, p. 74. E. Bayley, Sermons on the Work 
and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 71. J. W. Houchin, The 
Vision of God, p. 49. R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol, xix. p. 489. Archbishop Alexander, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 500. Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 254. VI. 64.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2898. Ez- 
posttor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 249. 

JOHN vi. 65. 


Evivences of Christianity! I am weary of the word. 
Make a man feel the want of it; rouse him, if you 
can, to the self-knowledge of his need of it; and you 
may safely trust it to its own evidence—remembering 
only the express declaration of Christ Himself: No 
man cometh unto Me, unless the Father leadeth 
him. Whatever more is desirable—I speak now with 
reference to Christians generally, and not to professed 
students of theology—may in my judgment be far 
more safely and profitably taught, without cankering 
or the superstition of infidel antagonists, in the form 
of Ecclesiastical history.—Co.gnings, Aids to Reflec- 
tion. 


ST. JOHN VI 





Rererences.—VI. 66.—H. 8. Seekings, Preacher's Maga- 
wine, vol. xvii. p. 174. VI. 66, 67.—W. H. Harwood, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 276. WI. 66-68.—T. Binney, 
King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 27. VI. 66-69.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1646. G. W. Brameld, 
Practical Sermons, p. 209. VI. 67.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. L 
No. 2914. VI. 67, 68.—L. Davidson, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. lii. p. 197. W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses 
(2nd Series), p. 210. C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every 
Name, p. 15. VI. 67-70.—T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its 


Hopes, p. 155. 
ALTERNATIVES 

‘To whom shall we go? ’—Joun vi. 68. 
‘To whom shall we go?’ ‘The discourse is u 
Alternatives. Who is the otherman? Whatis the 
other book? Ifwe turn our backs upon Thee, Thou 
Son of God, where is the life? Always ask for al- 
ternatives; always ask for a constructive side of 
things. There are many men who can find fault; 
few who can build. Better build a wall than destroy 
afaith. Stick to this one question, and you will come 
out all right. ‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’ 

I. We might live the animal life: we might be so 
many animals. Do you want me to labour that 
point, or do you instantaneously say you could not 
for a moment consider the alternative of mere 
animalism? Do not be in a great hurry about this. 
‘Animal’ is really a word which signifies a living 
thing ; there is no baseness or foulness about the 
word animal, We ourselves are partly animal. But 
by ‘ the animal life’ is in this connection meant some 
low, base, vicious form of life, the trough life, the 
flesh life. ‘He that soweth unto the flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption.’ Will you consent to un- 
man and dehumanise yourselves so far as to be mere 
animals ? 

If. What is your second alternative? 
live,’ says the tempter, ‘as I do?’ ‘How do you 
live?’ ‘I live the secular life.’ Have you ever 
studied secularism? It has its dogmas, its opinions, 
its canons, and its narrow philosophy. Live the 
secular life, take an interest in the newspapers, in the 
news of the day; just rise in the morning to read 
what was done yesterday, and get through your time 
as well as you can. 

III. Well, what say you to the next alternative? 
‘I think that you might live the careless life; that 
is to say, let other people think about the spiritual 
and superstitious things, but you keep on solid ground, 
and you take a little enjoyment where you can get 
it: go out to suppers and dances and come home 
drunk.’ No, my mother forbids it, all my training 
goes against it, all my early impulses vote on the 
other side. What is the careless life? It is the life 
that cares ‘for none of these things’, ‘There is a 
group of men praying—pass them, we do not care for 
their praying ; we do not want to join them, we are 
bound for the race and the revel and the feast and 
the devil; we are happy-go-lucky boys—join us!’ 
I think not. That might suit some sides of human 
nature. All that I have yet heard provides for little 
sections of manhood, and I want something that fills 
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tian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 232. VII. 33, 34.—A. Mao- 
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—St. John, p. 810. VII. 37-39.—F. Hall, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 404. D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, 
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the whole vacuum, the entire abyss, the infinity of 
my nature. ‘We go out,’ say the careless people, 
‘we go out at night, we sleep all day, we make as 
much money as we can by gambling and betting and 
lying, and that is a fine market; we have a large 
balance at the bank, and having got that large bal- 
ance there, we say to our duties, Hands off! you live 
for us, we do not live for you.’ Well, I will not join 
you, I cannot. 

IV. I want areligion that takes the best out of all 
alternatives and adds something of its own to them, 
and leads me into higher heights and diviner raptures 
of thought and imagination. 

Christ makes us a great offer to-day. He throws 


upon us the responsibility of declining it. Peter's 
reason for coming to Christ is sufficient and rational, 
‘Thou hast the words of eternal life’. The man who 
has the words is the wise man. ‘Things perish; the 
Word, the Logos, remains, Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.—JoszrH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. v1. p. 280. 


Rererences.—VI. 68.—G. F. Pentecost, Marylebone Pres- 
byterian Church Pulpit, p. 3. Archbishop Plunket, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 357. W. G. Horder, tbhid. vol. 
lix. p. 60. J. Ossian Davies, The Dayspring from on High, p. 
77. E. M. Geldart, Faith and Freedom, p. 60. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. xi. p. 62. VI. 68, 69.—From Andachten, by 
Friedrick Naumann, translated by Charlotte Ada Rainy, The 
Scottish Review Sunday Supplement, vol. v. p. 198. J. Laid- 
law, Studies in the Parables, p. 329. VI. 69.—C. 8. Robinson, 
Simon Peter, p. 240. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 199. 
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(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 113; tid. vol. viii. p. 268. VII. 2-8. 
—lIbid. (7th Series), vol. vi. pp. 35, 471. VII. 3, 4, 10.— 
Ibid. p. 467. VII. 4.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ti. p. 236. 
VII. 5.—C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 95. VII. 6.—Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 106. VII. 11-15.—Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 294. VII. 11-29.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 49. 
VII. 13.—Zbid. vol. il, p. 61. VII. 14-16.—Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. lv. p. 375. VII. 15, 16.—F. Lynch, Christian World 
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JoHN vil. 17. 
Romanrs, Thoughts on Religion, pp. 167-168. 


‘He that doeth My will shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.’ Were it not for that text I 
think I should sometimes sit down ‘astonished,’ and 
pray to die and get it all cleared up.—From a letter 
of Kinesiry (in 1845). 


Rerenexcea, — VII. 17.—Bishop Winnington-Ingram, 
Under the Dome, p. 28. Hugh Black, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. 1. p. 38. H. Drummond, The Ideal Lafe, p. 297. F. C. 
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Plain Sermons for Family Reading, p. 1. John Watson, The 
Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 183, D. W. Simon, Twice Born 
and other Sermons, p. 34. J. H. Jowett, The Examiner, 3rd 
May, 1906, p. 420. Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 219 ; wid. 
vol. viii, p. 212. VII. 19.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 16. 
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FROM STRAIN TO REST 


‘ He that believeth on me, as the scripture saith, out of his belly 


shall flow rivers of living water.’—JoHN vil. 38. 


Tex characteristic of our age is strain ; and it is cer- 
tainly as perceptible in the Church as in the world. 
We live in such publicity, among such a thronging 
crowd of tidings, that there is little repose left in our 
lives. Fresh impressions constantly strike the brain 
and the heart, so that we are fretted, worn, and peace- 


less. Now, while the Gospel makes room for honest 


weariness—weariness in work, not of it—it will not 
tolerate our modern distraction. 


If Christ promised 
and left any gift, that gift was peace ; and those who 
have not proved His word there may be ignorant of it 
every where. There are deeps in Scripture to supply 
all our need till the probation of the Church militant 


has reached its appointed end. 


The causes of the present religious strain are two- 
fold; the anxieties growing from within, and those 
pressing from without. 

I. Looking inward, it cannot be said that the Chris- 
tian temper of the times is indolent. Many are work- 
ing up to the limit of their power, and some even be- 

ond it. The Churches are constantly assuming fresh 

urdens. New services and societies are being added 
to those in existence, till now the Christian worker 
finds hardly a day—sometimes hardly an hour—un- 
claimed. Christians are beset by remonstrances and 
appeals to give more and to do more, and they are not 
unwilling to respond. But too often even obedience 
leaves them harassed and fretful. ‘Though they have 
wearily abdicated leisure, their toils bring them no 
rest, and they find it hard to see the fruits of their 
self-sacrifice. 

But our Lord said, ‘He that believeth on Me, as 
the Scripture saith, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water’. In other words, there should come 
from the faithful an energy streaming forth like rivers 
flowing eastward, westward, northward, southward. 
Theirs should be a life which fills the world with bless- 
ing as quietly as the sunrise. It should and it might be 
like His own life, for its secret is such an indwelling 
of the Spirit as He Himself possessed. None breathed 
so deeply of the Holy Ghost as Christ did, and so His 
life was calm at the heart, for all its outward tumult, 

II. It is by saving ourselves that we save others, 
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and only so, Work out your own salvation: that 
is our first business. It is indeed the one business of 
life which is ours, our own. Nor could anything be 
shallower than the notion that this is selfish work. 
It is by working out our own salvation that we are 
able to work out the salvation of others. The Gospel 
is not like a spell or nostrum which produces its 
effects through any one who commands it. It is not 
a power of miracle which may belong to a man what- 
ever his spiritual condition. He that believeth on 
me—out of him shall flow rivers of living water. 
To be filled with the Holy Spirit is to be filled with 
ower. 

é IIL Life in the Spirit reverses and counteracts the 
forces of disintegration and decay. How busy these 
are, and how ready are we to yield to them! How 
soon we close the door—give over hoping—confess 
ourselves of the older generation with our best work 
past. But in Christ our youth is renewed like the 
eagle's. Time flows on, bringing his appointed signs, 
But grey hairs and diminished strength bear false 
witness against us if we are filled with the Holy 
Ghost. Whatever the past has been, the future may 
be better. If it has been barren and faithless, there 
is time to repair it; if it has been full of trust and 
labour, the time to come may be marked by faith more 
peaceful and labour more abundant. Age need touch 
our spirits as little as it touched the young angels in 
the holy grave, and life before God may be an ascent 
from height to height till we appear at last in Zion. 
—W. Rozerrson Nicort, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 
87. 

Rererences.—VII. 38.—J. H. Jowett, The Examiner, 31st 
May, 1906, p. 536. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 64. VII. 
38, 39.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1662. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. v. p. 141. WII. 39.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. 
ii, pp. 61, 279; bid. vol. vi. p. 8368. VII. 40.—Ibid. vol. 1. 
pp. 84, 85. VII. 40-52.—IJbid. vol. y. p. 295. VII. 41.— 
Ibid, (6th Series), vol. iii. p.17. VII. 42.—Ibid. vol. Vv. p. 
89. VII. 43.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2710. VII. 
44.—J. Flanagan, Man’s Quest, p- 130. VII. 45-52.—EHz- 
positor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 141. 


THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS 


‘Never man so spake.’—Joun vit. 46. 


L. Tux style of Christ’s teaching. There are at least 
two characteristics which at once suggest themselves 
—the words of Jesus are simple and pictorial. And 
this is as it should be if His Gospel be for the people 
without distinction. To clothe great thoughts and 
revelations of transcendental truths—the ‘heavenly 
things,’ as Jesus named them—in simple words ig at 
once the pinch and power of the pulpit. You will 
have observed Christ’s fondness for pictures, tropes, 
and figures. But the moral benefit of this peculiarity 
of style must not be overlooked. It is grimly hinted 
at in the sibylline words ‘that seeing they may see 
and not perceive’—words themselves fashioned after 
the manner of the parables in which light and shade 
compete for the mastery. 

II. The spirit of Christ’s teaching. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of this element, for as 
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He claims that His words are the Father’s, it is neces- 
sary that the Spirit of God should breathe through 
them. ‘My teaching is not Mine but His that sent 
Me’ (John viz. 16). If we start from the doctrine 
that the Word was God, we feel no surprise at such 
sayings as ‘the Word was full of grace and truth) 
and endued with measureless supply of the Spirit of 
God ; we expect that He shall speak of His own in- 
tuitively, out of a conscious fullness of life, love, and 
power. Let us then see how far this expectation is 
warranted and realised by an inquiry into the various 
modes in which the Spirit of God manifests itself in 
our Lord’s words. (1) The first is sympathy. "Tis 
His sympathy that gives Jesus His unique and marvel- 
lous power over souls. (2) Another characteristic is 
His tenderness, described by Faber in one of his hymns 
‘huge tenderness’, Whether He is our Shepherd, 
Saviour, Father, or Friend, this one indispensable 
quality endears Him to us. (8) Consider next His 
earnestness of spirit. The nature and worth of the 
work on hand may and does account for this trait; 
the work is salvation to be accomplished for man, im 
man, and through man. (4) But to crown all, His 
spirit betrays marvellous hopefulness, amounting even 
to optimism both in work and deed, 

III. The matter of the Saviour’s speech will lead us 
to the verdict of the officers sent to take Him, ‘ Never 
man so spake’. (1) His speech is above all original. 
I think I include all that is to be said on this head 
when I say ina word God speaks when Christ speaks, 
(2) There is, too, a tone of authority in all He says, 
Jesus was more than the Reformer of an obsolete 
religion. He was the founder of the eternal religion 
ofhumanity. (8) I need hardly dwell on its suitable 
ness for all time. The fact remains to this hour 
there is not a human need for which there is not « 
Divine remedy. (4) Lastly, He speaks direct to the 
conscience—and ‘Never man so spake’—J. B, 
Menarry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xv. p. 187. 

Rererences.—VII, 46.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 
951. K. C, Anderson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii, Pe 
137. F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 286, 


THE EVIDENCE THAT COUNTS 


‘Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on Him.’ 
—JOHN vit. 48. 


*Go your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard: how that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the 
poor the gospel is preached.’—Luxg vu. 22. 

I. Ler me say first that our faith demonstrates itself 

as it satisfies our instincts. In other words, the faith 

of Jesus Christ to-day is authenticated by human 
experience. You may talk for a year up in the clouds, 
but come down to earth, and talk to men who know 
something about it, and they declare to you that in 

Jesus Christ they have found a satisfaction for their 

conscience they never found before; that in His 

fellowship they have realised that peace which passeth 
understanding ; that this faith has implanted in them 

a great conviction that purifies their whole nature, 

and constrains them to daily obedience to the com 





Ver. 48. 


mands of righteousness. They will tell you it has 
satisfied their instinct for futurity; it has given them 
a great and blessed hope that lifts them above trouble, 
above despair. It is not a question for disputation 
by idle theorists; it is a question of experience. 

ature is a great witness chamber, where everything 
testifies for itself. What is the Church? It is 
another great witness chamber where men high and 
low, rich and poor, young and old, bear their personal 
testimony to the power and to the grace and to the 
preciousness of Jesus Christ. And their witness is 
true. There can be no perjury here, no illusion here. 
When you get a million men from one generation to 
another to bear witness, surely it is worth a cart-load 
of the chatter of criticism and speculation. To-day 
Jesus Christ does not send you to the academic repre- 
sentatives to know what they think. He sends you 
to men with understanding, consciousness, heart, who 
have proved these things. ‘Ye are My witnesses,’ 
says Christ. He is authenticated in the witness of 
the sacramental host. 

IJ. Then there is another great source of demon- 
stration. Jesus Christ not only satisfies human in- 
stinct, but the cross of Jesus Christ transforms human 
character. There must be reality in that which 
transforms character. You cannot change a man 
with a myth. ‘Go and tell John the blind see, and 
the deaf hear, and the lame walk, and the lepers are 
cleansed, and the dead raised.’ 

III. Christianity not only satisfies the instinct of 
humanity, it not only transfigures character, but it 
prompts glorious service and sacrifice. Do not forget 
that. ‘Go and tell John you see these works of 
amelioration and blessing ; that I sacrifice Myself for 
the degraded and the lost.’ Dear brethren, is not 
that what the Church of God is doing to-day? If 
you were tc take the Church of God out of this 
world, where would the great ministers to humanity 
be found? What are these critics of the Church of 
God? Whatdotheydo? Theymarktime! They 
waste ink and paper! What is the Church doing? 
Why, in a thousand ministries of compassion and 
mercy in this land and in all lands it gives its gold, 
its blood, that it may uplift men and bring them to 
a better life and make a better race. That isa thou- 
sand times better than all the chaff of the summer-time 
threshing floor of mere talkers, and critics, and 
dreamers. Sacrifice, service—something that is real, 
that is expensive: that is the demonstration. We 
have a. whole army of talkers, we have whole regiments 
of critics. We have no need of them! They are 
wasting time. While the theorist speculates and 
dreams, all the time the Christian Church is instruct- 
ing the ignorant, leading the erring to the Cross, 
pointing the dying to a grander life, breaking the 
clod, sowing the seed, and reaping the harvest of the 
redeemed and sanctified humanity into the garner of 
God.—W. L. Warxinson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. rxxvu. p. 177. 

Rererences.—VII. 39.—LHapositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
103. VII. 47.—Itid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 94. 
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Noruine is more galling to the merely respectable 
than to be brought in contact with religious ardour. 
—R. L. Srevenson. 


‘ This people who knoweth not the law are cursed.’—Joun 
VIL. 49. 
Ir is unworthy a religious man to view an irreligious 
one either with alarm or aversion ; or with any other 
feeling than regret and hope and brotherly com- 
miseration.—CaRLYLE. 

Rerzrences.—VII. 49.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 
267 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 91; tbid. (7th Series), vol, 
vi. p. 518. VII. 51.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. 
xviii. p. 333. VII. 52.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 280; 
tid. vol. viii. p. 219. VII. 53.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lii, 
No. 3008. D. Macleod, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ix. p. 
125. H. 8S. Seekings, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 327. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 325; tbid. (5th Series), vol. 
i, p. 10. 

THE HOMING OF THE PEOPLE 


‘And every man went unto his own house. Jesus went unto 
the Mount of Olives.’—Joun vu. 53, and vi. 1. 


Our text shows us the homeless Christ. His disciples 
had their houses to go to, houses perhaps of mud 
and clay, but homes in spite of that. But with that 
infinite separateness, as it has been called, which ever 
and anon fell upon all His relations, Jesus went to 
the Mount of Olives. 

But Christ had an earthly home once, and not 
very long before. He had His home in Joseph’s 
cottage, and as He was supposed to be the Son of 
Joseph, no doubt He was used to call that home 
‘My father’s house’. It was very humble, but all 
we can read or imagine shows that it must have been 
very happy. ‘The Holy Child cast the mantle of His 
own radiance over all His surroundings. He grew 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and 
man. When the time came, He took His share in 
the bearing of the burden, and at last perhaps He 
bore it altogether. It seems as if when Joseph died 
He became the Head of the house, and His own 
hands ministered to His necessities, and the neces- 
sities of those who were with Him. The hands that 
were in after days to touch the little children in their 
innocence and the harlots in their filth, that were to 
carry the reed of scorn, that were to be nailed on the 
tree, were hands worn and soiled by labour. But I 
say that the home was happy. We have a most re- 
vealing glimpse in the words of Mary when He had 
just left her. She said at the marriage, ‘ Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it’. He had been subject to 
them, but they had been subject to Him, though un- 
consciously ; they were all at the touch of His fingers, 
Our Saviour homes His people. He is their home- 
maker in the house, in the Church, in heaven. 

I. First comes the home where father, mother, 
children dwell together. Every thoughtful observer 
has perceived that in our times many ba threaten 
the home, and that the home must be defended at 
all hazards by the Christian Church. The family is 
to Jesus the indispensable unit. Its foundation is 
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laid in His pure, severe, and final law of marriage. 
The home is not to be at the mercy of uncontrollable 
temper, or of unbridled and shifting desires. It is 
to the refreshment of all who live in it, their 
blessedness, their peace, their reward, and their dis- 
cipline—their discipline in forbearance and in self- 
respect. 

Now, there cannot be a home without a house, and 
multitudes of our people have to live in houses which 
cannot be turned into homes, dens where self-respect 
and decency and humanity are continually outraged. 
It is well that the Church has been called on to con- 
front the problem. No doubt the Church has taken 
on a look of unreality and misdirected energy. There 
has been for years little observable contact between 
ecclesiastical and theological discussions and the 
human needs of modern life. It has been said too 
truly that to the vast majority of those who were 
most concerned in the social question, the Christ of 
the Churches has become an object of complete in- 
difference, if not of positive scorn. Christ is honoured 
as a human, unmysterious leader of the poor, utterly 
removed from the tradition and the creeds of Chris- 
tian worship. The Church has to retrieve the lost 
ground, and that in many ways. Already a begin- 
ning has been made, already we perceive that we 
have to take part in legislation and administration. 
Already it is perceived that Christian men are doing 
Christian work when they devote themselves in 
Councils and in Parliament to the cause of social 
reform. We have also to break up the huge aggre- 
gations of poverty in our great cities that are unre- 
lieved by the presence and example of the well-to-do. 
The first duty of many Christians is to make their 
homes among the poor, and until this duty is more 
generally fulfilled, progress will lag. 

_ But while giving the fullest place to this duty, the 
Church has to go far beyond it. The problem is not 
solved in the least if we have houses and nothing but 
houses. The house must be turned into a home, and 
it may be that the more house the less home. We 
can see it not seldom in human life. The little house 
where the young couple were so happy and so poor is 
exchanged for the mansion, but the mansion is not 
half so much home as the cottage was. If we could 
lodge each family in London in a palace, London 
might be further from God than she is now. Fora 
home you must have a home-maker, and when the 
Church sends forth home-makers, she is working 
surely for the homing of the people. 

Christians must never forget, as the public mind 
becomes more and more engrossed with economics, 
that reformers have had their day and done their 
work, but Christ Jesus and He alone still gives new 
life. He is not primarily the deviser of a social 
system, but the quickener of the individual. Instead 
of regeneration by organisation, He offers regenera- 
tion by inspiration. He sees life changed, shaped, 
and glorified by the life of God, and regards the 
future of society with a splendid and unfaltering 
hope. Without Him no social changes will make 


the burden of loss lighter or the fountain of tears less 
bitter. 

II. The Church is to be also the home of the 
people. For many, for most, the Church is a second 
home; but for a multitude it is all the home they 
can have. Cardinal Newman has written beautifully 
on the Church as a Refuge for the Lonely. ‘My 
house,’ said Jesus, ‘shall be called a house of prayer 
for all,’ not a house of preaching, nor a house of 
philanthropy, nor a house of amusements, but a 
house of prayer. All men are capable of prayer, 
and growth in grace is a growth in knowledge of 
what the life of prayer may come to be. ‘My 
house is a house for all.’ 

III. One word on the home above. When we 
have homed the people in the earthly home and in 
the Church, our work is not done. ‘They are to be 
homed at last with Christ. ' 

Your own Bishop Simpson of America once was 
preaching on heaven, and suddenly electrified the 
audience by acry of his fatherly heart. ‘Oh,’ said 
he, ‘what would heaven be to me without my 
Willie?’ It is not that the bereaved would have 
them back. They will never know earthly cares and 
fears. They are ‘thrice three times walled in 
emerald from our mortal mornings grey’. But we 
are indeed strangers and pilgrims on the earth, men 
and women for whom life is full of deaths, little 
deaths and great deaths, But what of it if through 
them the summer land calls us to its bosom, and if 
Christ is waiting to receive us to Himself in the land 
where homes are safe.—W. Rosertson Nicotz, The 
Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 205. 
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Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 51. ‘Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 33. F. W. Aveling, 
thid. vol. liii, p. 211. 


JOHN VIII. It, 12, 


SEE what the Light said of Himself, John vm. 11 
and 12: ‘Neither doI condemn thee: go, and sin no 
more. ‘Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, I 
am the light of the world : he that followeth Meshall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
These two verses ought never to have been severed. 
Their meaning consists in their union ; the ‘neither 
do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more,’ the sancti- 
fying forgiveness of God manifested in Christ is the 
light of life, and he that seeth it hath the life. Pre- 
cisely the same idea of the light is given in the first 
chapter of the first epistle of John, fifth verse, ‘God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all, and the 
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blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth from all sin’ 
(the intervening matter in the sixth and beginning 
of the seventh verses is merely a commentary on the 
words, God is light). The light consists in the for- 
giving holy love—Ersxinx of Linlathen. 


CHRIST THE WORLD’S LIGHT 

‘Iam the light of the world: he that followeth Me shall not 

walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’-—Joun 

VIII. 12. 
Ws can almost imagine the scene which suggested 
these words, or at least helped to give them their 
significance. He had come to the Temple in the 
early morning, just before sunrise. As He waited 
and taught, the sun arose. Quickly the splendour of 
the morning spread over earth and sky. And as the 
Saviour watched this transformation scene He lifted 
Himself up, and looked in the faces of those who 
were questioning Him, and spoke this memorable 
word, ‘I am the light of the world’. 

I. It was a magnificent word, a stupendous word. 
There are only two possible conclusions to which we 
can come concerning such words as these. They are 
either the wildest words of audacity and self-deluded 
egotism that human lips ever uttered, or they are 
the language of One who was set far above all human 
criticism and judgment by His real and unmistakable 
Divinity. No wonder that the men who listened to 
Him were either filled with indignation or inspired 
with reverential awe. And no middle course has 
ever been possible for long. We have ever to make 
our choice, and most of us have made it to our heart’s 
rest and joy. 

II. He declares here that He Himself is the light. 
And that is the truth or fact which has always im- 
pressed the world and stamped itself on the hearts of 
believers. It is not so much His words, His moral 
teachings, His matchless sayings, that have thrown 
light upon the world’s darkness and illumined the 
obscure path which man treads, but His person and 
all He was and did and suffered. Life is illumined 
throughout in the glory of the Incarnation. 

III. Is He not now as He always was the light and 
life of men? And what sure hope can the world 
have concerning its future, save in the light of 
promise which shines from Him? We dare not cast 
the horoscope of the future unless we see His shining 
beyond. 

IV. And He is to us indeed the only clear light of 
life. For apart from Him everything that is most 
precious in life, everything that makes up the heart’s 
chief treasures and possessions, is doubtful, uncertain, 
obscure ; nay, as the dusky, baseless fabric of a dream. 
The light which streams from Him is all-pervading 
in our lives. It gives another and higher meaning to 
every labour and duty ; it breaks like sunlight upon 
every dark night of life and makes sudden morning. 
—J. G. Greennoucn, Christ in Modern Life, p. 88. 

Rererencues.—VIII. 12,—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iv. p. 305. F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. iv. p. 203. Archbishop Lang, Christian World 
Pulpit; vol. xlvi. p. 310. T. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun of 
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Righteousness, p. 22. Brooke Herford, Courage and Cheer, p. 
138. W. H. Dallinger, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p- 
52. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (8rd Series), p. 46. C. 
Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 155. EK. H. 
Hopkins, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 767. Hugh Price Hughes, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 161. C. Vince, The Un- 
changing Saviour, p. 162. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 242, D, Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 16. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 216; bid. (6th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 141. A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
John, p. 319. VIII. 12-20.—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 64. VIII. 15. 
—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 277. VIII. 18.—L. D,. 
Bevan, Christ.and the Age, pp. 113,185. VIII. 19.—Exzpositor 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 180. VIII. 20.—T. Sadler, 
Sunday Thoughts, p. 152. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
269. VIII. 21.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. viii. p. 111. VIII. 24.—J. Keble, Sermons 
for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 357. VIII. 25.—KEzxpositor (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 1; tbid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 371. VIIL 
28.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1699, p. 631. VIII. 29. 
—F. A. Noble, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 164. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1165. G. Campbell Morgan, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 179. VIII. 30.—Ezpositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 33. VIII. 30, 31.—A. Maclaren, Ez- 
positions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 330. VIII. 30-32.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxxvii. No. 2191. 


THE IDEAL OF TRUE INDIVIDUALITY 
‘If ye abide in My word, then are ye truly My disciples ; and 

ye shall know thetruth, and the truth shall make you free.’ 

JOHN VIII. 31, 32. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ continually appealed to men 
as individuals, one by one. He knew what was in 
man; He met man face to face, and claimed him for 
His own. It is quite true, and it must never be for- 
gotten, or we lose a very great deal of what He 
designed for us, that He provided, for those who 
should follow Him, the Divine home and shelter of 
the Church, that He made the perfection of the 
Christian character attainable only in the corporate 
and living union of the Brotherhood which is His 
Body, the union, part by part, with Himself. “It is 
quite true that to His Spirit, through the teaching 
of His Apostles and Saints, we owe the perfected 
ideal of citizenship, the grandest thing the world can 
ever know, transmuting the idea of world-empire into 
the richer truth of ‘the whole Body fitly framed and 
knit together by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the working in due measure of each 
several part, making increase of the Body unto the 
edifying of itself in love’. But there is no contradic. 
tion between this and the ideal of true individuality ; 
and Christ constantly, in all His teaching, through 
all His life on earth, up to the end—even on the 
cross itself—appealed to each man as free and unique 
and inestimably precious in himself. He loved His 
own individuality, and so He loved them unto the 
end. 

I And as He loved, He appealed to them by, and 
He taught them to value, the imperishable gift of 
individual freedom, and with that the inalienable 
sacredness of every human soul. All things are yours ; 
Christ’s religion is a religion of light; there is noth- 
ing He has which He would keep back from you. 
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He sets it all before us; He calls us each, one by one, 
to come forward and take it, to see with our own eyes, 
handle with our own hands, the priceless treasures of 
truth. So He urged, again and again, with insistent 
earnestness and unhesitating certainty, that we must 
be bold, and original, and genuine; that we must 
seek truth with undivided wills, and righteousness 
with a true hunger and thirst. It is only those who 
thus seek that will be rewarded ; it is only they who can 
attain. 'The divided will, the half-hearted search— 
these are doomed to inevitable failure. Man can only 
reach his true freedom if he seeks it with his whole 
heart, if his model is the supreme honesty, even to the 
death, of Christ the Son of God. ‘If ye abide in My 
word, then are ye truly My disciples, and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ 

II. Some think that to-day the greatest danger lies 
in unchecked individuality. If it were so—and it is 
a danger timid ages always fear, and ours is a very 
timid age—yet it is a danger Christ would have us 
run. When the world opens before each of us, when 
new thoughts come and new difficulties arise, He 
certainly would not have us be afraid. He would 
have us sure in our own souls. ‘That is a point on 
‘the human outlook’ which we must not dare to 
ignore. Let me use the words of one of our scientific 
teachers ; he calls them ‘a personal caution’. As to 
our own souls, we are fully responsible. We can at 
least control them. 

III. That is Christ’s message to the young. But 
a time comes to most of us when we find that life is 
not what we thought it was—it is infinitely more 
difficult, and there are many things which we once 
thought simple, or never thought about at all, for 
which we can now find no explanation. Yet if you 
are trying to discover your true self you will distrust 
all simple explanations, because you will see the com- 
plexity of truth. You will not be atheist, or what 
people once called agnostic, because you will see that 
these are positions of intellectual and moral darkness. 
You wish to know the truth, and your very wish 
makes you certain it can be known. You are con- 
fident that your own self can work out into something 
truer and better, and that the truth you seek will 
give you full freedom for yourself. And you will see 
as your knowledge grows that ‘scepticism narrows the 
real problem’ and avoids facing facts as they are. 
There are still many to whom it may be said, ‘There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in your philosophy,’ and it is our business, if we 
are truth-seekers, to see those things face to face. 

IV. The search for truth is, like all those great 
quests the romancers tell of, by a perilous path strewn 
with failures and beset with tragic deaths. It is so in 
natural science, in politics, in art; it is so not a whit 
less in religion. ‘The man has crippled himself, has 
made success impossible, who forgets that his prayers, 
his communions, his repentances, his deep and won- 
dering thoughts of God were, with all their imperfec- 
tions, by far the finest, and the most serious, and the 
truest things he knew. They, those thoughts, those 
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experiences, went down to the foundations of his in- 
dividuality, to the real heart of his life He must 
take them with him if he is to find truth and be free. 
Religion, as Bishop Creighton said, ‘is not one out of 
many explanations of life: it is life itself’. No man 
will ever find truth who loses the sense of awe and 
reverence; no man will ever be free who has not to 
the full a deep feeling of responsibility for all he 
learns and does and is. There are some lessons, if we 
are to go through with this quest, we must never 
forget; and the chief of them is the lesson of the life 
of Jesus Christ. Many things we may have to leave 
behind. Often we may have tostandalone. But the 
deep principle of those great words can never fail 
us: ‘If ye abide in My word, then are ye truly M 
disciples, and ye shall know the truth, and the tru 
shall make you free’. W. H. Hurron, The Guardian, 
17th March, 1911. 


Rererences,—VIII. 81.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 
2650. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 39. VIII. 31-86.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 292. VIII. 31-59.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2652. 


‘The truth shall make you free.’—JouHN VIII. 32. 


Hz is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There’s not a chain 
That hellish foes confederate for his harm 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 
Cowrrr, The Task (The Winter Morning 
Walk: 732f; see the whole passage). 


JOHN VIII. 32, 


One of the properties of this liberty is the ability to 
think about all kinds of things and find God in them. 
Anything but this is bondage of spirit ; and, let alone 
the harm it does to the body, it binds the soul so that 
it cannot grow.—St. TERESA. 


JOHN VII. 32. 


Bor there is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised, 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 

Of earth and hell confederate take away ; 

A liberty which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind ; 

Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more, 

"Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 

Bought with His blood who gare it to mankind, 

And sealed with the same token. It is held 

By charter, and that charter sanctioned sure 

By the unimpeachable and awful oath 

And promise of a God. His other gifts 

All bear the royal stamp that speaks them His, 

And are august, but this transcends them all. . .. 
There is paradise that fears 

No forfeiture, and of its fruits He sends 

Large prelibation oft to saints below. 

Of these the first in order, and the pledge 

And confident assurance of the rest, 

Is liberty; a flight into His arms, 
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Ere yet mortality’s fine threads give way, 
A clear escape from tyrannising lust, 
And full immunity from penal woe. 
Cowrrr, The Task (v.). 


Rererences.—VIII. 32.—B. J. Snell, The New Age, 6th 
December, 1894. E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 195. 
H. D. Rawnsley, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 68. 
John Thomas, Concerning the King, p. 84. J. Caird, Lay 
Sermons, p. 21. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 183; ibid. 
vol. ix. p. 221. VIII. 33.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 341.. VIII. 33-39.—Ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 178. VIII. 34.—B. J. Snell, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xliii. p. 54. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PURE 


‘Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Every 
one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin. And the 
bondservant abideth not in the house for ever: the Son 
abideth forever. If therefore the Son shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.’—Joun vir. 34-36 (R. V.). 

Tue Jews felt acutely their sad political state; they 
writhed under foreign dominion, and again and again 
broke out into rebellion, seeking an external freedom b 
casting off the hated Roman yoke. Yet the essential 
slavery is interior; political coercion may imprison 
the body or intellectual error degrade the mind, but 
the most abject and fatal bondage by far is that of 
the soul under the dominion of ignorance, passion, 
and wilfulness. Let us attempt to show the real 
nature of this deeper tyranny, and how the truth 
and grace of Jesus Christ give the captive soul sweet 
relief. 

I. The Bondage of the Mind.—This is one source 
and method of the essential slavery, the bondage of 
the mind being the tyranny of materialism. The love 
that never finds an object, the genius that never finds 
a sphere, and the greatness that never finds a mission, 
suggest a pathos beyond that of martyrdom; but 
life that fails to find God is the most terrible experi- 
ence of all. We must be governed from above or 
from below, and according to the rule to which we 
submit ourselves are we free or enslaved. Christ em- 
ancipates us from the thraldom of materialism by 
opening our eyes to the spiritual universe, harmonis- 
ing us with its law and filling us with its power. 

II. The Bondage of the Will.—All see what an 
awful tyranny sin is when it has once become the habit 
of life. It is this bitter consciousness of an ignoble 
compulsion that spoils human life even when it abounds 
most in the elements of happiness. Christ ensures 
freedom by delivering men from the deceits and pas- 
sions which betray and stultify the will. This is true 
liberty—to will the good ; so to will that we may do 
it, and to do it with such sympathy and mastery that 
we find our heaven in the doing of it; and with this 
freedom Christ makes His people free. 

Ill. The Bondage of the Conscience.—The com- 
mission of sin defiles the conscience, and conscience de- 
grades us into convicts and cowards. At the bottom 
of all our pessimism, abjectness, and hopelessness is 
the consciousness of sin and guilt. By imparting the 
sense of forgiveness and purifying the conscience from 
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its stains, does Christ first break the fetters of the 
soul. Instead of looking for the fundamental, final 
freedom in more propitious circumstance, let us expect 
it from within in the deeper regeneration of the soul 
itself, Then all life that’ be worked out in love and 
power.—W. L. Warkinson, The Bane and the Anti- 
dote, p. 227. 

Rererences.—VIII. 34-36.—T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 
12, VIII. 35.—A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy Scripture— 
St. John, p. 350. VIII. 36.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 
565. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 145. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 346. KEapositor 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 92; tbid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 404. 
VIII. 37.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2584. VIII. 
37-42.—Exposttor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 455. VIII. 38.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2560. Haposttor (6th Series), 
vol. iii, p. 125. VIII. 39.—J. O. Dykes, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 193. VIII. 40.—W. H. Simcox, The Ces- 
sation of Prophecy, p. 295. 


WHAT JESUS SAID ABOUT HIS FIRST COMING 
*I proceeded forth, and came from God.’—Joun vit. 42. 


‘Back to Jesus’ is the watchword of a growing and 
influential school to-day. ‘There is a great deal in 
the cry, and in the drift of thought which it represents, 
with which every wise Christian must be in sympathy. 
But it covers very different tendencies. In some cases 
it means reverent submission to Jesus Christ, and ac- 
ceptance of all His words. In some cases it is associ- 
ated with a very free and arbitrary handling of the 
Gospels, which substantially results in the rejection, 
as not genuine, of all Christ’s sayings that point in 
the direction of His supernatural origin or Divine 
power. The underlying motive in such cases is the 
wish to get away from the epistles back to the sup- 
posed simpler teaching of the Sage and Saint of 
Nazareth. 

Now I want to go ‘back to Christ’; and to 
collect what He Himself said about His mission. 
If Jesus said about Himself and His work what the 
Gospels unanimously report Him to have said, or any- 
thing like it, then the doctrines of Paul, and Peter, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and John, are the 
only adequate explanation, and they are but the ex- 
planation, of His claims. 

I. These sayings give us Christ’s own estimate of 
His heavenly origin and world-wide significance. 

We find in these sayings clear indications of the 
world-wide significance which, in Christ’s conscious- 
ness, attached to Himself and His work. 

II. I find in these sayings collectively our Lord’s 
conception of the purposes of His coming. (1) Sal- 
vation, or the communication of life, or the flooding 
of the world with light, are the purposes, as Jesus saw 
them, of His coming. To deal with a humanity so 
full of desperate needs, and so utterly incapable of 
any kind of self-help, was the problem which this 
audacious young Rabbi grappled, and said He had 
solved. (2) In this declaration of purpose there lies 
the clearest consciousness of non-participation in that 
universal condition. (3) His tremendous claim to be 
able to save the world in the full sense of delivering 
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from all moral and physical evil, and endowing with 
all moral and physical good, is verified by facts. 

III. Note, from these collective sayings, our Lord’s 
conception of the manner in which the purpose of His 
life was to be discharged. The calling of sinners to 
repentance, and the bearing witness to the truth, fall 
mainly under the ministering which He did upon 
earth. Sending fire on earth is, as His own words 
abundantly show, only possible as the result of His 
giving His life a ransom for many. Unless we take 
the ransom as the chief part of the manner by which 
He saves the world, we do not go ‘back to Christ,’ 
nor accept His own estimate of Himself. 

IV. I find in these collective sayings our Lord’s 
prevision of the issue of His work. Purpose is one 
thing, result is altogether another. The mission had 
but one intention, but it has a two-fold consequence ; 
because man’s free will comes in, and even infinite Love 
could not ensure that all men should accept the ran- 
som from captivity, or all should be enkindled by the 
leaping fire of the Divine Spirit. Let me urge on you 
to take Christ’s words, and to take them all.—A. 
Mactraren, Z'riumphant Certainties, p. 128. 

Rererences.—VIII, 42.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 
1257. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, 
p. 363. VIII. 43-47.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 440. 
’ VIIL. 44.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 168. Hz- 
positor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 149; cbid. (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 85. VIII. 46.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 492. 
F, St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 64. 8S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 288. R. J. 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p. 66. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 166; zbid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 282; bid. vol. vii. 
p- 419. VIII. 46, 47.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 93. VIII. 48.—H. Bushnell, Christ and His 
Salvation, p. 278. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 862. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 874. 
VIII. 48-51.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 381. 
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Wuen the Jews accused our Saviour of having a 
devil, He simply answered, ‘I have not a devil’. If 
you are accused of any great or scandalous fault, of 
which you know that you are not guilty, answer 
aes and quietly to that effect.—Sr. Francis DE 
ALES. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, If aman keep My saying, he 
shall never see death.’—Joun viit. 51. 

i. Christ’s Antipathy to Death.— What a startling 
statement it is! There is nothing, I think, in all 
our Lord’s utterances more striking than the persist- 
ent aversion to death which breathes through them ; 
so that it has been said with truth that death is the 
one natural fact, the one human experience, to which 
Christ showed antipathy. And why, we may ask, 
did He take up this attitude towards death, which 
is an incident as unfailing and as natural as the re- 
turn of old age? If He declined to speak of death 
as death, it was because He saw through it, because 
He knew its true nature, and ever looked on beyond 
it to that higher and fuller life of which it is intended 


to be the portal. He is told that the daughter of 
Jairus is dead, but He declares that she is only asleep. 
And so again, when the news was brought to Him 
of the death of His friend at Bethany, He put the 
hated word from Him and declared that Lazarus was 
only sleeping; and He would not change the phrase 
till the dullness of the disciples compelled Him. It 
is clear enough that He aims at teaching a new mode 
of thought and speech in regard to the close of man’s 
earthly life. The early believers, taught by the Re- 
surrection of the Lord, treasured this new term with 
deepest gratitude and devotion. They always spoke 
of physical death as sleep. Now were this the only 
service which Jesus Christ had rendered, had He done 
no more for us than to give us the right to substitute 
this word ‘sleep’ for ‘death,’ would He not have been 
among the greatest benefactors of mankind ? 

Il. He is the Life.—But now let us go on to see 
what it is that ensures our right thus to think of 
death. In the words of the text, just as at the grave 
of Lazarus, our Lord sets Himself forth as the guar- 
antee that death is not what it seems. How is it 
that union with Christ and obedience to Christ put 
us beyond the reach and power of death? Through 
Christ life has become a ruling power. He stands in 
the midst of humanity for an eternal reality, and He 
came that man might know it and embrace it. If 
they believe in Him, if they are grafted into Him and 
assimilated to Him, then they acquire His right to 
overlook death, to face it as an unreal experience, a 
transition not a state, a gain not a loss, an expansion 
not an extinction of power. 

Ill. Lifein Christ a Present Thing.—And we need 
to be perpetually reminded that this life in and 
through Christ is a present thing. Men relegate it 
to the future. They talk about going to heaven or 
to hell as if the whole issue lay outside present ex- 
perience. But Christ has set forth salvation as a life, 
an eternal thing which begins now and here. And 
does not this thought light up our Lord’s words? 
Already through obedience to Him the outer life 
may be quickened which will pass unscathed through 
the change of death day by day. If weare living 
unto Him, the seed of eternity and truth and love 
and purity may be sown within us, and bear fruits 
which will suffer no blight in the chill passage of the 
grave. Our Lord reminds us that the one thing that 
differentiates men both here and hereafter is obedience 
to His law. He knows who are His, who are keeping 
His sayings, who are living in His spirit, and who 
therefore have in them the charm of that life which 
shall endure, and: over which the grave shall have no 
power. But some, perhaps, will say, Is this all real ? 
Are you not making too light of that great fact of 
death? Did not Christ die, and \do not we die even 
if we have believed in Him ever so truly, and served 
Him ever so faithfully? Yes. In one sense Christ 
did die. But He carried with Him that which lighted 
up the darkness. He bore into the other world a 
Divine principle of being which could not undergo 
dissolution, and He tells us that we shall do the same. 
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On one condition He offers to make death as harmless 
a thing to you and me as it was to Him. He says, 
Come to Me, believe in Me, follow Me, feed upon Me, 
live by Me, and you shall be scatheless, you too shall 
have the secret of immortality, you shall see through 
the terrors of death and decay asI have done and 
shall defy them. In you as in Him spiritual life shall 
triumph gloriously over physical death. 

Rererences.— VIII. 51.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 
27. W. Unsworth, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xi. p. 513. J. 
Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 290. VIII. 51-53.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 2169. VIII. 53.—E. A. Stuart, The 
Great High Priest and Other Sermons, vol. xii. p. 145. Ez- 
positor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 178. VIII. 56.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2652. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. 
p- 28. 
THE BREVITY OF OUR LORD’S LIFE 

‘Thou art not yet fifty years old.’—Joun vit. 57. 


Tue story of Jesus is the story of a young man’s life, 
and I want to see what lessons of encouragement and 
inspiration there may be for us in the fact that He 
who changed the entire course of history and revolu- 
tionised the world died when He was not yet fifty 
years old. ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old,’ said 
these scoffing and incredulous Jews, and that—speak- 
ing from the purely human point of view—was the 
tragedy of it. 

I. Christ died young. He was only some thirty- 
two or thirty-three years of age when they nailed 
Him to the cruel tree. Now, the death of the young 
always comes upon us with a shock and ajar. We 
resent it. Weare aggrieved by it. It offends our 
sense of the fitness of things. Death in our minds is 
associated with ideas of decay. It is the weak and 
the decrepit and the old who are the fit subjects for 
death. ‘The days of our years are three score years 
and ten, and if death comes before, we feel in a certain 
way robbed and defrauded of what is our rightful 
due. ‘ Above all,’ says Bacon in his essays, ‘ believe 
it, the sweetest canticle is Nune Dimittis, when a 
man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations,’ 
Yes, when a man has lived his life, and obtained his 
desires, and filled out his days, he can say with 
Simeon: ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant de- 
part in peace according to Thy word’. Insuch a case 
death loses all its repulsiveness and becomes kindly, 
genial, gracious. But Death is grim and terrible 
when he takes the young for his prey. We feel that 
death has no business with youth. ‘Take me not 
away in the midst of my days, cries the Psalmist. 
And that from the human point of view was the 
tragedy of our Lord’s end. He was cut off before 
His prime ; He was not yet fifty years old! Yes, 
from the purely human standpoint it seemed a terrible 
mistake, tragedy pure and simple, that Jesus should 
die so young. And yet there was no mistake about 
it. He died when He was not yet fifty years old, 
but there was nothing premature or untimely about 
His dying. This brief life, this life that only reached 
the threshold of manhood, was the only full, rounded 
and perfect life the world has ever known. This 


Man who was not yet fifty years old, who died when 
so young, looking back, was able to say, ‘It is 
finished ’. 

And this is the truth I would seek to impress 
upon you—there is never anything premature or un- 
timely about the death of a Christian. We allow 
ourselves to think so and sometimes to say 80, be- 
cause to our poor mortal intelligence it looks as if they 
were taken away in the midst of their usefulness. 
But the words ‘premature’ and ‘untimely’ ought 
really to have no place in the Christian man’s vocabu- 
lary. To use them is to forget that it is in God’s 
hands our breath is. He orders our path and our 
lying down, and He doeth all things well. It is also 
to forget that men serve Him yonder as well as here. 

II.‘ Thou art not yet fifty years old,’ said these 
scornful Jews, and that was the wonder of it. For 
already He had stirred Palestine as it had never 
been stirred before. All Judea and Galilee were in 
a ferment because of Him. Wherever He went the 
multitudes thronged about Him. Not one of the 
prophets—not_even the greatest of them, John the 
Baptist—had ever created the excitement Jesus did. 
And He had done all this in an incredibly short space 
of time. He was not even yet fifty years old. But 
the work Jesus did in Palestine is only a tiny section 
of the work which He has accomplished in the world. 

III. ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old,’ said the 
Jews, and surely that is the inspiration of it. A 
young Man, and yet what a work! A young 
Man, but what a record! A young Man, but what 
an achievement! ‘The young Christ! How the 
thought of Him ought to appeal to our hearts, and 
especially to those of us who are young ourselves ! 
Blaise Pascal had penned his Thoughts and written 
his Provincial Letters before he was forty. James 
Renwick had done a stupendous work in the cause 
of the reformed religion in Scotland before he died 
on the scaffold at Edinburgh at twenty-six. But the 
young Man who did the mightiest work was He who 
died upon the cross when as yet He was not fifty 
years old! But what an appeal there is in His life ! 
What an appeal to lofty service, to high endeavour ! 
—J. D. Jonus, The Gospel of Grace, p. 73. 

Rererences.—VIII. 58.—T. Arnold, The Interpretation of 
Scripture, p. 156. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 452. 
VIII. 59.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, p. 22. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 343, 
J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 475. [X.—EHxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 294. 


THE BIRTH-MARK 
‘From his birth.’—Joun rm. t 


Tur text is ‘from his birth’; that is to say, from the 
very moment of his first breathing; something he 
brought into the world with him and whichis, so to say, 
part of him, is the very signature of Providence upon 
his personality. Let us get to these fundamental real- 
ities and regions, and we may go away from God’s 
altar quiet, calm, confident: because we recognise 
| that the Divine sceptre is over us, the Divine Spirit is 
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in us, the cloud of indication marks the midday, and 
the fire of indication makes the night glow with 
strange gleaming. 

I. ‘From his birth’. This applies to all talents. 
It is said, we brought nothing into this world. We 
know the rough outward sense in which these words 
are perfectly true; and yet we brought everything 
with us, we brought the germ, the plasm of every- 
_ thing we are and have. That would be the deeper 

meaning of the text. We repeat the words, we 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain that 
we can carry nothing out. Only in their external and 
passing sense are these words true. We also could 
say, we brought everything we have into this world, 
and we carry out of this world everything we have 
made of them according to the grace and providence 
of God or our own misbehaviour. The reference in 
the first literal sense of the term is to mere clothing. 
But really and truly we were clothed, not by the 
clothier, but by God. We accept the resurrection 
in the very death. Let me repeat, this applies to all 
talents. ‘The painter was born a painter, the preacher 
was a preacher before he fully looked his mother in 
the face, he began before he slept in thecradle. We 
are all, as to our members, faculties, destinies, written 
in the book of God away ages and centuries before 
- arithmetic mumbled her poor figures. In proportion 
as we realise this thought we become strong men, so 
strong as to be tranquil, so strong as to live outside 
the line of panic. If we realised that we are what we 
are from birth, we should begin to pray, we should 
begin to know the joy and the music of thankfulness ; 
we should get rid of all envy and murmuring and dis- 
content. If you made yourself, well, you are entitled 
to complain because some man had more skill than 
you had in making himself; you may jostle him, and 
sneer at him, and disparage him ; but if God made 
you, if you are part of a great scheme of things, if 
individuality is to be wrought up into multitudinous- 
ness and harmony, then let us be quiet and accept 
God’s destiny. Repose upon the great doctrine of 
Divine election and call. God sends no man into the 
world without something to begin with The talents 
were distributed in eternity ; we open our eyes to read 
in the blue heavens our destiny. If you were not 
born to be a great merchant, accept the position into 
which you can throw your energies, and be as great as 
you can within your own limitations. 

II. ‘From his birth.’ Our daily life was fixed before 
we breathed. We say this or that man has great 
success in daily life ; we must inquire further into the 
meaning of these terms. It may be that the man is 
working out some deep scheme of providence. ‘That 
scheme may go in one of two ways, upward or down- 
ward ; it may be a sign of God’s approval, or it may 
be a method of Divine testing, that the quality of 
the man may be revealed to himself. I do not treat 
daily success in life from an atheistic point of view. 
Depend upon it, if any man is in a great position in 
any section of life there is something behind him, if 
that position be enduring, which accounts for it. 
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You see the great Prime Minister of your pa 
whatever politics his may be, and you instantly thi 
that the man put himself into that position, and you 
sing out of igs books and go to churches and make 
them empty by your very presence ; you exclude God 
from the State, from the great fabric of civilisation, 
And every man knows that the Prime Minister whe 
is not of his own politics is a fool and a criminal ; of 
course everybody knows that. But if the Prime Min- 
ister is of the critic’s own politics he is about the 
divinest creature the Lord ever created. Poor souls! 
we have no God, but an image on the open and soiled 
page. We do not recognise that all men, except in 
cases of obvious self-degradation, are under the Divine 
government and benediction. If they would but 
accept what they are from birth ! 

What a thing itis, as I have just said, to have such 
a conception of life as to be saved from envy, from 
murmuring, and bitter complaining! The Bible 
addresses itself to that possibility. Once a sweet 
voice wholly musical said to the ages, ‘Fret not thy- 
self because of evildoers’. ‘I have seen the wicked in 
great power, and spreading himself like a green bay 
tree ; yet he passed away, and, lo, he was not, yea, I 
sought him, but he could not be found.’ Why mur- 
mur? What has the man you envy got? He has 
got strong-rooms paved up to the very roof with gold, 
and every sovereign is setonedge. Ishehappy? To 
that inquiry I cannot return a very definite answer. 
He certainly does not look happy. What about his 
sons? One of them rotted away before his very eyes ; 
another of them he sent abroad, and he limits the ex- 
patriated prodigal to a few shillings a week. Ah, there 
is morein that strong-room than gold, there is a worm 
between each of the two sovereigns, a poisonous, un- 
dying, gnawing worm; and you are happier, though 
you buy your bread by the loaf and hail the travelling 
man that you may purchase your daily fire from his 
waggon. Until we know all things we know nothing ; 
we must know the whole before we can know the part. 
Things are variously distributed. I am told by botan- 
ists that some flowers have their fragrance, not in the 
flower but in the root. Until, therefore, I know the 
root I cannot pronounce any sound judgment about 
the blossom or the flower. Some trees have their 
fragrance, the same botanist tells me, not in their 
foliage but in their bark ; there, by that nostril inte 
which God breathed the breath of life, you can detect 
the election and purpose of God, He made the bark 
odorous, and He made some flowers almost wholly 
fragrant—a fragrance that gives itself away to the 
toiling winds and floats off to make others happy and 
hopeful. 

III. The thought that we are what we are from 
birth, and that God is behind all things, is the true 
secret of fortitude and patience. It is not the secret 
of fatalism. Fatalism is dead, inert, careless ; fortitude 
is alert, alive, sensitive, feeling everything, and feelin, 
God most of all. ‘Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.’ But there are some deep 
graves, there are great gashes across the heart ; there 
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is bitterness in the water, there is a kind of poison 
in the bread: what is your answer to that? The 
answer is, ‘Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid’. If God says that, through his Son, 
to the living suffering human heart, that heart at 
once is mailed, protected, secured from the enemy. 
Lord, increase our faith ! 

God works vital changes in ua Here is a man who 
says, ‘Once I was blind, nowI see’, You were blind 
from birth? Quite true, and I was also dead in tres- 
“ar and sins, but God has intervened, something 

happened, the greater law has involved the lesser 
law, and behold it reigns in grace and is as the chief 
blossom in the garden of God. By the grace of Christ 
we take new views, we share new responsibilities, we 
are new men; we only do new works because we are 
new workers. If this doctrine could be instilled into 
us it would make us new in every relation of life. It 
will be difficult for any preacher, I care not what his 
age or his power, to convince some people that they 
cannot do anything for themselves in this matter of 
regeneration and the new manhood in Christ Jesus. 
There is nothing so difficult to get rid of as a 
prejudice, except it be a superstition, which indeed is 
another form of prejudice. The man thinks that he 
can do something for himself; then he cannot really 
be in God. ‘Just as I am without one plea ;’ that 
must be my condition if I am to be received truly into 
the household of God. I was not born in the house- 
hold of faith, but I can be adopted into that household 
by the miracle of the cross. That is the Gospel we 
have to preach to every creature ; it is adapted to the 
necessity of every creature, it appeals to the experi- 
ence of every creature, it receives the confirmation of 
every creature who has entered into this mystery of 
transformation, not a mere metamorphosis as to form, 
but a new creation by an inward and spiritual force. 
How the man blind from his birth forgets the dark- 
ness of the past? and revels in the coming summer ! 
Let us talk for a moment to the man who was blind 
from his'birth. What do you remember of the past? 
we may ask him. His answer is: ‘I remember no- 
thing ; darkness has no record, chaos has no history ’. 
What do you remember since you came into the light 
of Christ ? may be our second question. Then with 
what spiritual animation is His face alight; His 
memory is full of the holiest, sweetest reminiscences ; 
they are His property, His treasure, the bank He keeps 
in heaven. You are not to grieve yourself over what 
you used to be in your old days. Remember, that 
where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. 
You are not to be always introspecting in relation to 
your own spiritual condition ; you are to be looking 
unto the hills whence your help came, and every now 
and then in the soft light clouds you will see an 
image like unto the Son of man.—JosErH ParxKEr. 


Rergrences.—IX. 1.—J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 
476. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i, p. 280. IX. 1-3.—A, 
Ainger, Sermons Preached in the Temple Church, p. 153. IX. 
2.—R. J. Campbell, British Congregationalist, 5th Septemper, 
1907, p. 195, IX. 2-3.—C. Vince, The Unchanging Saviour, 


p- 178. IX. 3—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2309. 
IX. 3-4.—Jbid. vol. xxix. No. 1754. 


JESUS OUR EXAMPLE—IN WORK 
‘I must work the works of Him that sent Me, while it is day: 
the night cometh when no man can work,’—JouN Ix. 4. 
I. Ly studying our Lord’s life we cannot but be struck 
with the fact that it was a life of work; that He 
Who came into this world, not only to redeem us, 
but to be our example, recognises both in word and 
deed the duty of labour. (1) The first lesson these 
words teach us is, surely, the dignity of labour. 
Work belongs not only to our fallen state, not only 
to man in his state of innocency, but even to the life 
of God. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 
(2) Then following close upon this first thought, and 
indeed flowing from it, is another—the difficulties of 
work in our life on earth. ‘This indeed is the result 
of sin. Our Lord teaches us not only that work now 
is difficult, but that the difficulties must be met, the 
cross must be borne; for our Lord knew what it was 
to work and to see no fruit of His labour. (3) To 
take only one more lesson in regard to work from our 
Lord’s life—the importance of preparation, or the 
relation between preparation and the result of labour. 

II. And, now to apply some lessons of our Lord’s 
life to our own work. (1) We learn from our last 
point the need of discipline as a preparation for all 
effective work—the instrument needs to be prepared, 
the tool to be sharpened ; and when the instrument 
has been rendered perfect, the tool keen, every touch 
works wonders. (2) Another lesson, scarcely less im- 
portant—the need of thoroughness in our work. One 
great lesson Ruskin has tried to teach, that good work 
is ‘work that tells the truth’, 

II. There are three principles of work which we 
may especially learn from our Lord’s example. (1) 
The motive of work. A man’s work will be judged 
by its motive. What was the motive of our Lord’s 
work? We have just heard—‘to do the will of Him 
that sent Me, and to finish His work’. (2) The 
spirit of work. The secret of our Lord’s work, of 
our Lord’s life, humanly speaking, was the life of 
prayer which He led. Do your work in the spirit of 
prayer. (8) And then lastly the end of work. Work 
which is done for an earthly end will pass away with 
the world ; work which is done for God and for eternity 
will follow us into the world beyond, will follow us 
to the Judgment Seat of Christ, where we shall give 
account of how we have used the talents committed 
to our charge. 

How short is our work-time in this world |—A, G. 
Mortmnr, Lenten Preaching, p. 118. 


CHRIST AND THE MAN BORN BLIND 
JouN rx. 4. 
Suazr, clear, and well defined, five characters stand © 
out before us in this chapter. 

L. In the first place, we have our blessed Lord 
Himself. He stands before'us as a worker, as a model 
for all workers, (1) Mark His majesty. (®) His 
devotion to His work. His whole soul yearned to 
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benefit His fellow-men, and therefore ‘I must work’, 
(3) And then, thirdly, see His love. How glorious 
is the King of Israel to-day! How grandly majestic ! 
How devotedly loyal to Him that sent Him! And 
how gently loving to the outcast and to the sad! 

Il. Very different is the next character in the 
chapter. His disciples! Oh, how far short they fall 
of the Master! As soon as they saw the blind man 
they turned to the Master and said, ‘ Who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind?’ 
They thought here was an excellent opportunity of 
getting some information on a very difficult subject. 
There is such a thing as religious curiosity. The 
devil says: Here is a blind man, let us speculate. 
Jesus Christ said: Here is a blind man, let us work. 

III. In the third character is brought before us 
poor, miserable, shuffling characters, the parents of 
this man, They knew that he now saw, but instead 
of giving the praise of their devotion to Emmanuel 
who had healed him, they tried to shuffle out of all 
responsibility, and they said: ‘We know that this 
is our son, and that he was born blind ; but by what 
means he now seeth we know not: or who hath 
opened his eyes, we know not; he is of age, ask him’, 
Ah, do we not sometimes see this? - Instead of boldly 
standing up for what we know is right and true, we 
try to shuffle off the responsibility on others’ shoulders, 

IV. The fourth character need not detain us long. 
It is one we all scorn and despise. These hypocrites 
who, although a manifest miracle had been wrought 
in their midst, were so prejudiced that they would 
not enter into faith by this door which had been 
opened for them. 

V. Last of all, there is the blind man himself, 
Here we have a symbolical picture put before us— 
but a picture which we have every right to treat as 
symbolical—of spiritual blessing, for our Lord takes 
advantage of the healing of this blind man to speak 
about spiritual blindness and about spiritual sight. 
The blind man is symbolical of the unbelief that is 

roduced by sin—he cannot see. The Lord could 
heal the man born blind, and He can heal you. But 
He will heal you by very simple meanas—E. A. 
Stuart, His Dear Son, and other Sermonea, vol. v. 


ae, 
P ‘I must work wisile it is day.'—-Jonn 1. 4 


Dr. ANNESLEY, one of whose daughters was the mother 
of John Wesley, entered his ane for the last time, 
saying, ‘I must work while it is day,’ and died with 
ecstatic exclamations on his lips. ‘I have no doubt 
nor shadow of doubt—all is clear between God and 
my soul. He chains up Satan; he cannot trouble me. 
Come, dear Jesus! the nearer the more precious and 
the more welcome. What manner of love is this to 
a poor worm! I cannot express a thousandth part 
of what praise is due to Thee. We know what we do 
when we aim at praising God for His mercies. It is 
but little I can give, but Lord help me to give Thee 
my all. I will die praising Thee, and rejoice that 
there are others that can praise Thee better. I shall 
be satisfied with Thy hkeness—satisfied, satisfied. 


Oh, my dearest Jesus, I come.’ The old register of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, for December, 1696, has 
this entry: ‘Samuel Annesley was buried the seventh 
day, from Spittle Yard’. " 


JOHN Ix. 4. 


Compare the closing words of A Candid Examina- 
tion of Theism, written by Mr. G. J. Romanes in 
1876 during his agnostic phase: ‘Forasmuch as I 
am far from being able to agree with those who 
affirm that the twilight doctrine of the “ new faith” 
is a desirable substitute for the waning splendour or 
the “old,” I am not ashamed to confess that with this 
virtual negation of God the universe to me has lost 
its soul of loveliness ; and although from henceforth 
the precept to “ work while it is day,” will doubtless 
but gain an intensified force from the terribly in- 
tensified meaning of the words that “the night 
cometh when no man can work,” yet when at times I 
think, as I must think at times, of the appalling con- 
trast between the hallowed glory of that creed, which 
once was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as 
now I find it, at such times I shall ever feel it im- 
possible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my 
nature is susceptible.’ 
Joun Ix. 4. 

I musr home to work while it is called day ; for the 
night cometh when no man can work. I put that 
text, many a year ago, on my dial-stone, but it often 
preached in vain.—Sir Watrer Scorr. 


JOHN IX. 4. 


Ar this time I observed upon the dial-plate of his 
watch a short Greek inscription, taken from the New 
Testament, vd€ yap épxeras, being the first words of 
our Saviour’s solemn admonition to the improvement 
of that time which it allowed us to prepare for eternity: 
‘The night cometh when no man can work’,— 


Boswe.y’s Life of Johnson. 


JOuN IX. 4 
Ty life we are strangled between two doors, of which 
the one is labelled Zoo Soon, the other Joo Late.— 
Bazsey pv AvREVILLY. 


Rerzeances.—IX. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No 
786, and vol. xvi. No. 943. W. 8. Perry, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 214. R., Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 
149, J. R. Miller, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 369. 
J, T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 50. J. C. M. Bellew, Ser- 
mons, vol. i. pp. 53 and 73. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, 
p- 264. E. B. Pusey, Oxford Lent Sermons, 1868, p. 69. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 367. C. D. Bell, 
The Power of God, p. 184. T. Arnold, The Interpretation of 
Sertpture, p. 164, J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), 
p- 142. W. J. E. Bennett, Sermons Preached at the London 
Mission, 1869, p. 167. D. Fraser, Metaphors tw the Gospels, 
p. 305. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 442. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Sertpture—St. John, p. 1. IX. 5.—Ibid, 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 12. IX. 5-7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxiii. No. 1977. IX. 6.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iv. p. 316. IX. 6, 7.-—W. 
Friend, Christian World Pulps, vol. liv. p. 314. J. BR. Miller, 
Preacher's Magasine, vol. xviti. p. 369. A. Maclaren, Eapest- 
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positor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 295. IX. 21.—Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxiv. No. 1393. W. Brock, Midswmmer Morning 
Sermons, p. 110. IX. 22-41.—Kapositor (6th Series), vol. vi. 
p- 35. 


PERSONAL TESTIMONY 


*He answered and said, Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not: one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see.’—JOHN 1x. 25. 

Sucu was the answer returned by the man who had 

been blind from his birth to the Pharisees be- 

fore whom the excited neighbours had dragged him 
to give an account of his cure. 

The whole of this scene, the cure itself and the 
debate which followed it, is full of spiritual mean- 
ing. 
I. As to the Cure.—It was avowedly wrought with 
& spiritual object, intended to be typical, prophetic, 
for our Lord prefaced it with that great utterance 
which went far beyond the immediate case, ‘I am 
the Light of the World,’ and He followed it up by 
not less significant words, ‘For judgment I am come 
into this world, that they which see not might see ; 
and that they which see might be made blind’. The 
spiritual, not the physical, was uppermost in His 
mind. The bestowal of sight was indeed to the man 
a priceless boon, but the immediate boon, the gift of 
a faculty hitherto withheld, was, after all, secondary 
and subordinate. It was the token of a deeper bene- 
fit, the sign and token of a greater illumination, to 
proclaim to the world the reality of that virtue which 
can come forth from Christ alone to pour light divine 
on the darkened soul. In that man, the enemies of 
Christ were confronted with a witness whom they 
could indeed insult and excommunicate to their 
hearts’ content, but could not explain away, and we 
behold in him the witness of a far higher influence 
than that which those gainsayers called in question. 

Ii. The Absolute Certainty of this Man.—We 
know that when the eye is sound, when it is properly 
sensitive to light, so that wherever there is light you 
can see, no demonstration is needed to prove that 
light is light. Nothing can add to the evidence of 
the senses. Given light and the seeing eye, and in 
the outer world of sense you have at once certainty. 
And in the spiritual world, when the light of Divine 
truth falls upon the single eye there is certainty 
True, there is also mystery. We cannot comprehend 
the very nature of Him from Whom the light comes. 
We may not understand the mechanism of the secret 
process by which we see light and the object on 
which it falls, but the act of vision admits of no 
doubt. We are certain that the light is light, we are 
certain that we see it, and that is all that is needed 
for action. 

Ill. It has often been said of other Evidences 
that their Value is Variable.—That which satisfies 
one age, that which appeals to one type of intellect, 
cannot be trusted to satisfy another. There are 
volumes of apologetics which in their day did good 
service but are now quite out of date, theological 
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curiosities laid up on unvisited shelves, and as useless 
in present controversies as the artillery of the Middle 
Ages would be upon the modern field of battle. 

IV. But there is one Line of Defence which can 
never be Antiquated, and for this reason, that Chris- 
tianity is not a philosophy to be commended and 
proved to the intellect, but a life to be lived. ‘There- 
fore it is that the evidence of the healed man is the 
same for all time. So stupendous a spiritual revolu- 
tion as that which the Church of Christ brought 
about is not to be explained like the spread of a 
philosophy. It must have been due to a Power 
which is not of this world. 


Rererences.—IX. 25.—C. H. Kelly, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 176. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 
2955. IX. 29.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 250. IX. 30. 
—J, Clifford, The Christian Certainties, p. 201. C. Perren, 
Sermon Outlines, p. 278. IX. 30-34.—Zaposttor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 449. IX. 31.—J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays after 
Trinity, pt. i. p. 468. E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 341. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2950. IX. 32.—Ibd, vol. 
xvili. No, 1065. Hzapositor (4th Series), vol. 1 p. 31. 





A VITAL QUESTION 
‘ Dost thou believe ?’—Joum 1x. 9. 


Wuar is it to believe on the Son of God? It just 
consists in hearing God’s testimony, receiving God’s 
gift, and living on Him from day to day. 

I. Seeing that God’s Word bears testimony to His 
Son Jesus Christ, receive that testumony : for ‘he 
that hath received His testimony hath set to his seal 
that God is true’ (John ut $3) Now, what is the 
testimony? See 1John v. 10,11: ‘He that believeth 
not God hath made him a liar; because he believeth 
not the record that God gave of His Son. And this is 
the record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and 
this life is in His Son.’ 

II. The next matter is to receive Him as the gift 
of God. 

III. Then go on from day to day living on Christ, 
whom you have received, and in whom you have be- 
lieved, confiding to Him all your troubles, leaning on 
Him in all your difficulties, coming to Him in every 
time of et trusting in Him always. 

IV. Now faith in the Son of God cannot be too 
simple, definite, individual, and childlike. People 
make great mistakes on this subject. (1) To believe 
that you love the Lord Jesus Christ very much is not 
to believe on the Son of God. (2) To believe that 
Christ died for you personally is not to believe on 
the Son of God. (8) There are those who argue 
thus: ‘I cannot see clearly in the Bible that I have 
an interest in Christ’. To believe in your interest 
in Christ is one thing, to believe on the Son of 
God on the warrant of God’s testimony is quite an- 
other. It is as you believe on the Son of God you 
will come into the enjoyment of realising your interest 
in Him. It is by believing the fact of His interest 
in me I come to realise that I have an interest in 
Him.—Maxcus Ramsronp, The Fullness of God, p. 
193. 
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DOST THOU BELIEVE ? 
* Dost thou believe on the Son of God.’—Joun rx, 35. 


Tuis is a very grave and solemn question, which it 
would be well for every man to answer for Himself. 
It was asked of the man that was born blind, whose 
eyes our Lord had opened miraculously. ‘The answer 
of the man was in the form of another question: 
‘Who is He, Lord, that I may believe ?’ 

I. It is a Vital Question.—It is a vital question 
because ‘What think ye of Christ?’ is the question 
which God asks, and it comes sooner or later to us 
all. When our Lord came into this world, the Jews 
came to Him and said, ‘What must we do to work 
the works of God?’ and He said: ‘This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on Him Whom He hath sent’. 
This, then, is the first step; this is the first require- 
ment. I can never be a Christian until, coming to 
God, I believe. 

II. It is a Personal Question.—‘ Dost thow believe 
on the Son of God’? Religion is altogether a per- 
sonal thing. If he believes he believes in his soul, 
and the soul is the man. Therefore it is his own 
affair. Religion is his own personal question with 
God, and this, as when our Lord asked it, is the 
great personal question with the soul and the con- 
science : ‘Dost thou believe on the Son of God?’ 
Note what George Whitefield wrote once, long ago, 
upon the window pane with a diamond ring. He had 
been staying in the house of a rich man over night, 
but he recognised that there was no Saviour acknow- 
ledged in that house of wealth and luxury. In the 
morning he was a very early riser, and before he left 
his room he wrote in large characters upon the centre 
pane of glass in the bedroom these four words, one 
above the other: ‘One thing thou lackest!’ And 
when the guest was gone the wife came along the 
corridor off which all the beautiful bedrooms opened, 
and the door of this bedroom was open. It was a 
beautiful room. ‘The rooms had names: there was 
the white room, for a bride when she came; there 
was the green room and the red room, and this was 
the blue room in which George Whitefield had slept. 
She went in at the open door and looked around at 
the splendid furniture—everything in keeping, every- 
thing in good taste. She looked at the window. 
She read on the window, ‘One thing thou lackest !’ 
She was transfixed ; she read it again and again. She 
was glued to the ground, and at last she went for her 
husband. He went up to the window and read it. 
Then she called her two daughters—beautiful girls, 
twins—and it was read by both. They all read it—the 
father, the mother, and the twin sisters—‘ One thing 
thou lackest!’ And God through that window pane 
brought them all to Christ. ‘That window pane was 
the book through which their hearts were all touched 
and changed, and they were brought to believe in 
Jesus Christ. 


Rererences.—1X. 35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 
2141, and vol. lii. No. 8008. Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. 
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Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii, No. 1088. IX. 35-38.—- 
Ibid. vol. xlvi.‘No. 2667. 
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THE SOUL’S VISION AND HEARING OF 
JESUS 


* And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen Him, and it is 
He that talketh with thee.’-—JoHN rx. 39. 


WE have, in our Lord’s interview with this sturdy 
blind man, a very remarkable exception to His usual 
methods. Generally, He was Himself reticent about 
His Messiahship, and enjoined silence concerning it 
on those who believed it. Here He devotes Himself 
to bringing this man up to the confession that He is 
the Christ, and makes to him one of the only two 
articulate utterances claiming Messiahship which fell 
from His lips, in addition to those confided to the 
immediate circle of His disciples. 

I. We see here the kind of people to whom Christ 
delights to make frank revelations of Himself. Take 
this man before usas an illustration. (1) He issturdy, 
absolutely sincere, not to be cajoled, or brow-beaten, 
or tempted, or coaxed into saying a single word be- 
yond what He knew, but standing firmly, on his own 
two feet, on the solid basis of experienced fact, and 
refusing to be tempted one hair’s-breadth beyond 
that. (2) Note again, how this man was faithful to 
the growing light as itdawned upon him. He passed 
through three stages in his notions about Jesus Christ. 
‘The man called Jesus’—‘a prophet’—one ‘from 
God’—on these convictions he stands, and nothing 
will shake him. 

The lesson from these. facts is that, if we want 
Christ to be on frank, confidential terms with us, we 
must hold faithfully by whatsoever we already see to 
be the will and the message of God,and we must 
be lovingly prepared to accept whatever Jesus Christ 
says, whether it confirms or contradicts our present 
prejudices or opinions, and to ‘follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth’. 

II. How does Christ show Himself to such people? 
(1) ‘Thou hast seen Him. He gave you the eyes 
to see; now He has given you the Christ to look at. 
He gives us eyes to see, and He gives us Himself to 
behold. (2) Further, ‘Thou hast both seen Him, and 
it is He that talketh with thee’. The word that is 
used here in the original conveys not only the idea of 
speech, but of familiar, frank conversation, such as 
two friends might have with one another. i 
has not fallen dumb, He is still the Incarnate Word, 
and His very life’s energy, so to speak, is to impart 
Himself. | 

III. The glad certitude and deepened faith that 
result from Christ’s speech and the sight of Him. 
Get, as we all may if we like, that first-hand famili- 
arity of personal intercourse with Christ, and see 
Him, as we may if we will, and we shall not want 
any more arguments and logical defences of our 
faith—A. Macrargn, Triwmphant Certainties, p. 
119. 
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BLINDNESS AND JUDGMENT 


_ *And Jesus said, For judgment I am come into this world, 
that they which see not might see; and that they which 
see might be made blind.’—Joun 1x. 39. 

Tuar is the comment which presents itself to Jesus, 

as He thinks over this episode of the healing of the 

blind man. While the blind man had reached belief, 
the Pharisees had become hardened in unbelief. 

Christ’s words still remain true, and have a meaning 

for us now. 

I. The Pharisees and the man whom they cast out 
may alike be taken as exemplifying at the present 
day the strange paradox of Jesus, which still holds 
good about Winsteien and sight in things spiritual, 
that those who see not eventually see, while those who 
see are made blind. It still remains true that in re- 
spect of our reception or rejection of His message 
our Lord came into this world for judgment. Christ’s 
object in coming was not to judge but tosave. But 
though judgment was not a motive, it was a necessary 
result of His coming. Do not let us suppose that 
we can altogether escape responsibility for our beliefs 
on the ground of the difficulty which we feel about the 
evidence. Christ says, ‘If thou canst believe’. He 
does not wish us to force ourselves to believe against 
the protests of our reason. It is with the heart that 
man believeth unto righteousness. The contrite 
heart, the purified affections, the spirit of unselfishness, 
the strugele against evil, the consecration of the will, 
the longing for goodness and God—these are the 
gifts which we must have before we can attain true 
spiritual insight. The judgment, as He describes it, 
turns entirely on the distinction between loving good 
and lovin, evil. 

II. It is not difficult nowadays to find examples 
of both these classes of people. (1) There are still 

ple who in some respects resemble the Pharisees. 
ike the Pharisees they feel a pride in their intellec- 
tual superiority to the average man. Like the Phari- 
sees, they say, We see. But is it uncharitable to 
suggest that in some respects they are all the while 
really blind? Blind because the organ of the spiritual 

vision has become impaired in them. (2) What a 

contrast it is to turn to the opposite type of character, 

which begins by not seeing and eventually comes to 
see. Still there are in the world simple, humble- 
minded natures, the little children whom our Saviour 
bids us resemble, the babes to whom the Father re- 
veals those things which He has hidden from the wise 
and prudent.—H. G, Woops (Master of the Temple), 

Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 492. 

Rererences.—IX. 39.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 
1798. W. R. Inge, All Saints’ Sermons, 1905-1907, p. 1. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 328, 

JOHN Ix, 41, 

‘Spain sleeps on,’ says Buckle, ‘untroubled, unheed- 

ing, impassive, receiving no impressions from the rest 

of the world, and making no impressions upon it. 

There she lies... . And what is the worst symptom of 

all; she is. satisfied with her own condition. Though 
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she is the most backward country in Europe, she be- 
lieves herself to be the foremost.’ 

Rererences.—IX. 41.—EHxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
230. X. 1-10.—Eupositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 38. X. 1- 
16.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 466 ; thd. vol. xi. p. 60. X. 1-18.—Jbid. 
vol. iii. p. 471. 


TO HIM THE PORTER OPENETH 
‘To Him the porter openeth.’—Joun x. 3. 


Wk read in the parable of the Good Shepherd that 
‘to Him the porter openeth’. We have read before 
that the sheep in the true fold are protected by a 
living guardian, for Christ is the Door as well as the 
Shepherd—that is, Christ and Christ alone of all true 
shepherds is His own authority. ‘The shepherds under 
Hin, if they are true, all come in His name, and speak 
by His warrant, and teach what He has taught them. 
But He stands alone. The porter is the Holy Spirit, 
Who, as Westcott says, acts through His appointed 
ministers in each case. We have then to consider 
the work of the Holy Spirit as opening the door to 
Christ, and that work falls under two great divisions. 

I. ‘'T'o Him the porter openeth.’ It was God the 
Father through the Holy Spirit who opened always, 
and still opens the door to Christ. (1) Long before 
the Redeemer appeared in this world, the Holy Spirit 
opened for Him the door of prophecy. Whatever 
criticism may do in elucidating the prophecies, we 
know that the Old Testament throbs and thrills 
throug: vith the promise of the Redeemer. The 
Old Testament is full of the Christ to be. It isa 
book of yearnings, of expectation, of assurance, and 
when we read it as Christ read it, then and then only 
can »2 understand what it means. Beginning at 
Moses, a:.2 1£> eould not begin earlier, the Risen Lord 
expounded in psalm and prophecy, in vision and in 
parable, the revelation of Himself, till they who heard 
Him found their hearts aflame. 

(2) It was the porter who opened for Him the 
doors of breath. The immaculate body of the child 
Jesus was the creature of the Holy Ghost. The 
angel said to the Virgin, ‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee: therefore also that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shal! be called the Son of God’, 
When the royal hour of time, ‘the clear sapphire 
hour of manifestation,’ at last arrived, the Holy 
Spirit was fulfilling His promises, and opening the 
door. It was the porter that opened to the young 
child when the angels, the star, the shepherds, the 
wise men gathered round Him. Our Lord was really 
and truly of the substance of His mother, and that 
which was born of a woman is brother to us.. But 
it was by the Holy Ghost that He became Incarnate. 

(3) It was the Holy Ghost Who opened for Him 
the gate of His public ministry. The heavenly voice 
cried, ‘This is my beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased’. The Holy Ghost descended upon Christ 
when He was baptised in Jordan. 

(4) It was the Holy Ghost Who had opened the 
portals of life to the Lord Jesus, Who also opened 
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for Him the portals of death. When the time came 
when the good Shepherd was fain to give His life for 
the sheep, the Holy Spirit opened for Him the gate 
of righteousness. 

(5) Even as the Holy Spirit had opened for Jesus 
that gate of righteousness which was the door of 
death, so He opened for Him the gate of Resur- 
rection. 

(6) When our Lord rose from the dead He tarried 
with His disciples forty days in a strange inviolate 
tranquillity, in which no enemy moved to hurt Him. 
Then when He had strengthened, taught, and calmed 
them the porter opened for Him the doors of glory. 
‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall 
come in,’ 

II. At Pentecost, when the disciples were gathered 
together with one accord in one place, suddenly there 
same a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. They heard that God had made that 
same Jesus whom they had crucified both Lord and 
Christ, and when they heard they gladly received the 
Word. And the same day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls, Thus the Holy 
Spirit again opened the door to Christ by sign and 
wonder and miraculous gift, To Christ the porter 
opened three thousand hearts. 

And it is thus that the history of the supernatural 
Church redeemed by the blood of the Lamb has con- 
tinued and will continue-—W. Rozertson NIcOoLL, 
Sunday Evening, p. 217. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE SHEEP 


‘He calleth His own sheep by name, and leadeth them out.’— 
JOHN X. 3. 

Tuese words touch on the profoundest truths con- 

cerning the relation of the loving soul to its Lord. 

They emphasise the essentially personal nature of the 

union between Christ and men. 

I. Notice the individualising knowledge of the 
shepherd. He calls us each by name. 

II. Notice the individual response of the sheep. 
Religion is essentially a personal thing. There must 
be (1) Personal faith. (2) Personal love. (8) Per- 
sonal obedience. 

III. Notice the resulting society. ‘There shall be 
one fold,’—A. Macraren. 


JOHN X, 3. 


Tue faintest wish to be better, the feeblest troubling 
about our spiritual state, is the first distant echo of 
the Shepherd’s voice, ‘calling us by our name’. It is 
an earnest that He has begun to seek us, and will 
not rest till He has found us and borne us home on 
His shoulder rejoicing —Farurr TyarEtt, Nova et 


Vetora, p. 193. 
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JOHN x. 3. 

‘Born in a celestial and in a terrestrial sense,’ says 
Carlyle in his essay on Boswell’s Johnson, ‘ we are a 
Flock, such as there is no other: nay, looking awa 
from the base and ludicrous to the sublime aa 
sacred side of the matter (since in every matter there 
are two sides), have we not also a Shepherd, “if we 
will but hear His voice”? Of those stupid multitudes 
there is not one but has an immortal soul within 
him; a reflex and living image of God’s whole uni- 
verse.’ 

Rerserences.—X. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. Ne. 
2359. John Kelman, Ephemera Eternitatis, pp. 14, 21. XK 
4,—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 242. G. Body, The Geod 
Shepherd, p. 51. X. 5.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year, p. 59. X. 6.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. i 
p. 235. 


CHRIST THE DOOR 
‘I am the door.’—Joun x. 7 and 9. 


Wuat a very homely comparison! What can 
you think of less picturesque and more commonplace 
than the door into a sheep-fold—a rough, uncouth, 
weather-beaten door, which anyone may batter u 
and slam. And yet our Lord uses this humble 

to explain what He is to those who believe in Him. 

I. The Test of the True Shepherd is that He makes 
use of the door, the right door. No man isa true 
shepherd who does not point men to Jesus Christ, 
who does not point men always, for everything, to 
Jesus Christ. 

Ii. He is the Door of the Sheep as well as the 
Door of the Shepherd.—The test of being one of 
the Lord’s sheep is that you know your way through 
the door into the fold. Sheep-folds are an absolute 
necessity in the East. The night-fold is needed to 
save the sheep from the ravages of the wild 
and to shelter them from the bitter cold win 
day-fold is equally necessary to give them 
from the burning heat of the sun, to give 
a place where they can lie down and take their rest. 
God has a flock—a beautiful flock, the sheep of His 
pasture. Every one is marked with His secret mark, 
every one belongs to Him; God makes Himself re- 
sponsible, a surety and a guarantee for their preserva- 
tion and well-being. He keeps the roll ; He protects 
them; He supplies all their need. And what is the 
name of that flock? It is the Church of Christ, the 
invisible, the mystical Body of Christ, not the visible 
Church of Christ. 

(a) He ts the door of escape. 

(b) He ts the door of access, the door through 
which we enter in. Jesus Christ brings us into bles- 
ing. 

Ill. Two very Simple Questions :— 

(a) Do you believe honestly that Jesus Christ is 
the door? Are you depending all your hopes of 
present grace and future glory on Jesus ist ? 
There is no other door besides. 

(b) Have you entered in through Christ the door? 
It is not enough to know the door, to rejoice im 
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Gospel preaching, to look through the door and 
see how secure the promises make the children of 
God. Enter in with a cry of faith, enter in by 
the restfulness of faith, enter in by the prepara- 
tion of faith, enter in by just taking Christ as the 
door. 


Rererences.—X. 7.—G. Body, The Good Shepherd, p. 70. 
H. Maemillan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 264. C. 
Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 174. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. x. 
p. 129. X. 7-9.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 238. C. Bicker- 
steth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 159. 


‘ All that came before Me are thieves and robbers.’—Joun x. 8. 


Some fresh light has been recently thrown upon this 
extremely difficult word. The difficulty lies partly in 
the historical reference of the words (to Pharisaic 
teachers? or false messiahs ?), and partly in the fact 
that even when any such reference can be established 
it seems to leave a tinge of harshness in the saying. 
Two suggestions may be made. One is that the 
words refer to premature and external efforts made 
by priests and others to realise the function of a 
mediator between God and man. The true shepherd 
comes at the dawn to lead the sheep out to their 
pasture ; at the dawn, not before the dawn. It isa 
note of the Shepherd’s calling that He comes at the 
proper moment—as Paul puts it, when the fullness 
of the time came. Nothing about Him partook of 
the arbitrary, hasty character which attached to those 
who worked on their own initiative, without waiting 
for any Divine monition. In this light, the words 
would mean: ‘As many as have come to the flock, 
from the beginning, not waiting for the Good Shep- 
herd’s time, nor associating themselves with Him, but 
pressing forwards to rule mankind by the short 
methods of constraint.’ ! 

But, while this explains the #\0ov mpd éuod the 
other phrase, «rémrrar Kal AnoTal suggests that this 
prematureness was not due to a disinterested miscal- 
culation. One function of Jesus as the true and good 
Shepherd was to lead believers out of the Jewish fold 
into the new and wider relations which assured them 
of His personal care and unselfish love. Thus, 
especially if, with Mr. H. T. Purchas (in Johannine 
Problems and Modern Needs, p. '78 f.), we connect 
chap. x. with chap. rx. (where the blind man is ex- 
communicated by the Jewish authorities and then 
received by Jesus), we get a fresh and fit interpreta- 
tion of the words. They mean: ‘All that came be- 
fore Me, with the object of drawing people out of 
the Jewish fold, are thieves and robbers. This 
would ‘refer to attempts on the part of Grecian re- 
ligion and philosophy.’—Jamrs Morrarr. 


1 Dr. E, A. Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 273. An apt 
historical illustration is to be found in Josephus’s account 
(Antig. xviii. 1, 1) of the revolutionary Judas (Acts v. 37) 
who started a crusade against the taxation under Quirinus. 
The historian, who naturally had no love for these zealots, 
asserts that in the course of the movement ‘there were very 
great robberies, and murders of our leading men, done under 
the pretext of furthering the public welfare, but really in 
hope of private gain.’ 
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THE OPEN DOOR 

‘Iam the door: by Me if any m i 

and shall go inand out, Bad bed peste vie peti eee 
I. He is entrance, or the door open. It is beyond 
question that the first application of Jesus here is to 
the Church and the kingdom, and that he looks upon 
Himself as the door of the fold of God, wherein is to 
be gathered all those who have received His Spirit, 
whether they be the sheep of this or other folds ; for 
other sheep He has, and them He must also brin 
and they must all enter by one door, and there sh 
be one flock and one Shepherd. But there are others 
which suggest themselves to our minds. <A door is 
a means of communication. (1) Christ is the open 
door by which God has come into humanity, by 
whom God holds communication with the spirits of 
men, But it is just as true to say that He is the 
door by which we go to God, and by which we hold 
communication with God. (2) He is the door, the 
door open, by which we hold the best communication 
with one another. It is in Him that man best knows 
what brotherhood means. 

II. He is the door of safety, or the door shut. 
We shut and bar the door against the night, the 
cold, the storm, and the robber. Between us and 
the storm, and the night, and the robber there is the 
barred door. That is what Christ isto men. Jesus 
is safety for those who are shut within ; but what of 
those who are shut without? We know that there 
is a too late. 

Ill. He is pasture, or the door free and yet guarded. 
Not only are we safe behind Him, the door in the 
night of peril, but we can go in and out. The door 
is free to us, and yet guarded against danger. 
Where do all the saints feed? in Christ. Hugh 
Price Hughes, in his last will and testament, wrote: 
‘Put on my tombstone, ‘Thou, O Christ, art all I 
want’. A simple Gospel truth this; but it is these 
simple truths that quicken and gladden—D. L. 
Rrrcurz, Peace the Umpire and other Sermong, 


p- 32, 
CHRIST THE DOOR 
JOHN xX. 9 

I, Oxzsenve what it is that any man finds on entering 
the fold of Christ in the due and rightful manner. 
To begin with He finds safety. What exactly was 
He thinking of when He said the words? It is im- 
possible to tell. He does not explain Himself at 
all, perhaps intending by the very vagueness of His 
language to suggest how manifold is the spiritual 
danger to which we foolish men are exposed in this 
world. At any moment from many a quarter men 
may be assailed by all sorts of evil things; while with 
regard to all of them it is true that if any man have 
Christ between him and those things he is safe. But 
let us fix on one of these dangers only. It is ‘the 
wrath of God abiding on’ the impenitent and unbe- 
lieving. ‘The doom of the righteous God pronounced 
on sin is one of the great elements in existence we 
have to reckon with. ‘The Shepherd has been smitten 
for the sheep. Our Saviour long ago drew the doom 
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that lay upon the world into Himself, and exhausted 
it for all who will accept what He did as done for 
them. 

II. The next blessing is indicated in the words 
that follow. Once His followers have fairly entered 
the fold and found shelter, they may ‘go in and go 
out and find pasture’. Here, then, there is suggested 
very clearly, for one thing, the freedom of the Chris- 
tian life. “ Believers, as some one writing on the 

e has said, ‘are not under lock and key’, The 
iidaed sphere and the secular are alike open to them. 
But take this rather in another light. If we are to 
interpret the figure strictly, then the fold of this 
Shepherd must stand for the Church, and the space 
outside for the world. And while it is right enough 
to say that the believer has perfect freedom to pass 
from the one to the other at will, it may, perhaps, be 
more profitable to reflect upon the service he renders 
by doing so. What the world perennially requires 
and craves, whether consciously or not, from the 
Church is the infusing into all its varied life of the 
Spirit of Christ. The way in which the Church of 
Christ fulfils its great service of breathing its own 
life and spirit—or rather the Life and Spirit of the 
Lord—into the world at large is by sending forth 
men strong in that spirit to do the world’s work. 
On the other hand, there is in the world that which 
the Church lacks and requires always. 

IIL Such then is the réle assigned here to the 
followers of Christ. ‘They are to play the part of 
mediators between the Church and the world. But 
it is only right to note in closing the benefit they 
reap to themselves. His sheep go in and out, He 
says, ‘and find pasture’. It is true that Christ 
undertakes to provide for all our inward necessities. 
But at the same time we must ourselves take the steps 
that are needful. It is in the free participation in 
life in all its interests that the souls of men are 
nourished and made strong.—A. Marry, Winning 
the Soul, p. 281. 

Rererences.—X. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 
2752. C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 324. J. Keble, Sermons 
for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 823. A Scotch 
Preacher, The Strait Gate, p. 51. Walter C. Smith, Sermons, 
p. 18. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—sSt. John, 
p. 24. X.9, 10.—J. D. Thompson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 404. X. 9-11.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the 
Gospels, p. 316. 


THE ABUNDANT LIFE 
‘Iam come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.’—Joun x. Io. 
I. Jesus came. All other messengers of God and all 
other men aresent. There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John. And that is the explanation 
of the lives of us all, and of our presence here in this 
world. We are here, and there is nothing we are 
more conscious of than that we had no choice in our 
coming. Jesus came. And it is this voluntariness 
that marked all His life, this conscious freedom of 
personal choice, that gives to His life such pathos 
and dignity, that makes His humility and love so 


amazing, that invests His vicarious death with such 
awe and grandeur. The only compulsion that was 
upon Him was the compulsion of love. 

II. Jesus came bringing life. His own explanation 
of Himself was that He came from God, the fountain 
of life, and had life in Himself. It is also the ex- 
planation which those who tarried with Him as His 
close companions give. He had life in Himself, and 
has life to give to men, The great thief of man’s life 
is sin. Sin is the great destroyer. Jesus is the great 
enricher. 

III. But Jesus came bringing life to a city of death. 
We speak about the struggle for life, whether it be 
our own life or the life of others. Why a struggle? 
With whom or with what do we wrestle, from whom 
do we flee? Death. The effort of every man’s life 
is to outrun death, to keep as long as he can out of 
reach of its clammy clasp and blighting breath, The 
world is a hungry graveyard, and time the city of 
death to which Jesus came bringing life. 

IV. Jesus came bringing life to a city of death 
where men long for life. Man hates death; those 
who rush to it by suicide are pitied as insane; and 
the Bible—in all that it says of it, mirrors man’s 
thought and feeling. 

V. Here, therefore, there is a message for the two 
classes into which the world can always be divided, 
for those who know Christ and those who do not, for 
those who have tasted of His spirit and want more, 
for those who do not have it and evidently do not 
want it. (1) The message to those who are yet away 
from Him and under condemnation is: Christ came, 
bringing life. (2) Then there is a message for Chris- 
tians. He wants us to have an opulent life He 
comes to give abundant life. But this abundant life 
does not come by haphazard. The spiritual world is 
an ordered world, and we have the abundant life in 
measure as we strike the roots of our life deep into 
Christ’s spirit; and as we receive abundantly the 
dews of His grace we shall be fat and flourishing, we 
shall bring forth much fruit, our leaf also shall not 
wither, and whatsoever we do shall prosper.—D. L. 
Rrreurr, Peace the Umpire and other Sermons, p. 
43, 


JoHN x. I0. 


Gop surely did not create us, and cause us to live, 
with the sole end of wishing always to die. I believe 
in my heart, we were intended to prize life and enjoy 
it, so long as we retain it, Existence never was orl- 
ginally meant to be that useless, blank, pale, slow- 
trailing thing it often becomes to many, and is becom- 
ing to me, among the rest-—CHABLOITE Bronré, 
Shirley, chap, xxi. 


Rererences.—X. 10.—J. L. ‘Brooks, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xliii. p. 409. W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year, p. 77. R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 860. Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and the Age, 
p. 155. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulmt, vol. xlv. p. 347. 
Joseph Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 166. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1150. Bishop Welldon, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lv. pp. 22 and 254. Lyman Abbott, wid. 
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Sacrifice, or of the cross, this isits differentia ; im this 
addition lies the peculiar nature which makes it what 
it is, and distinguishes it from every other member of 
the same class—_Dz. Bice, preface to The Task of 
the Church under the Roman Empire. 
Raresesce.—X. 11-15 —2Ezpontor (hb Series), vel vi p 


THE HIRELING SHEPHERD 

* Be that ts an being. —Jo=s = 

‘Tux picture of the hireling shepherd is introduced 
of thought and uttered its noblest memage- ‘The 
"That is the last heroism of fsithfulmess, the fimal seal 
love. Saddenly our gaze is turned to another scene. 
Still we are among the s Sulla 


A. 


leaps into the flock before their shepherd’seyes. And 


in a moment the shepherd drops his heavy staf wraps | 


his long outer garment about his waist, and 


f 

t 

8, 
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high task, and te teach us what manner of men we | 


sheep-folds. . 
wateh. And, lo! a gaunt and hungry wolf 


not quite true in sp. or just i i i 


* * 
the i of i iti is is a 
sates UeEen aa ces a And this ; 


moral and spiri amendment that is the secret of 
ait The hireling 

: ireling fleeth because he is an hireling” 
But that is too often the last reason he gives to him- 
self or to anyone else for his flight, and so he goes on 
being an hireling. His explanation of his action is that 
he was taken by surprise, or that he was tired (for- 
getting, by-the-by, that he was not too tired to run), 
or that he had not a reliable weapon in his hand, or 
that he went to seek help. The only thing he will 
not say is that he ran away because he is a poor, 

irited fellow, who tries to get as much as he 
can out of life, and to give as little as possible in ex- 
change forit. The hireling is an hireling till the day 
| he dares to take into his soul the bitter shame of call- 
ing himself ome. And in that very confession he be- 
himself to be. 

IIL Perhaps 2 word or two may be permitted con- 
ccxniing Ghsieehichaids off Uda tetiegticioal I 
think that Jeus meant us to find some emphatic 
significance in this feature of the story. The spon- 
taneous things in life have the longest history. The 
thing that responds to the spur of the moment is the 
habit of the years Half the value of charscter-build- 
| ing would be swept away if it were not a fact that a 
man is gloriously or shamefully himself in the moment 
when he must act without deliberation. What he 
does in that moment is the real resultant of his char- 
acter, though it may give the lie to his ideal. A man 
el a es ee re 
and yet do his duty. The saints make mi A 
brave shepherd may make a tactical error, but only a 
hirelinge runs away from a wolf We talk about a 
| man rising to an occasion, but in the last deep truth 
of thing: that is a shallow and misleading 
No man ever rose to an occasion If he meets the 
| great occasion and deals with it as it should be dealt 
with, it is because he is living all the while on the 
| level of that occasion. The most that the largest 
occasion can do for us is to give us an opportunity of 
being what we are. It cannot by the magic of its 
switt demands make usin a moment what we ought or 
oughi not to be. 

IV. The hireling is contrasted with the Good 
Shepherd in that the bond between the hireling and 
| his work was 2 bond of selfishness and not a bond of 
love. The hireling works simply for wages. He is 
the picture for all time of the utter competence of 
selfishness to perform the great task of life. No ideal 
lends ome glint of glory to the hireling’s work. No 
enthusiasm makes it throb with sweet strong life No 
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hidden springs of sacrifice make the doing of it of some 
lasting worth to the toiler himself, or to the world in 
which his toil lies. And, worst of all, in the thing 
hardest to do and most worth doing, amid the precious 
pains and perils when it would so often seem God bids 
us find life’s most precious opportunities, the hireling 
—the man with the inadequate motive—fails his trust 
and his Master, and flees for his life, not knowing 
that in that flight every step is taking him farther 
away from the few things worth saving—the price of 
his conscience, the cleanness of his soul, the power to 
look in the face of the Great Shepherd of the sheep. 
—P, C. Amsswortn, The Pilgrim Church, p. 235. 

Rererences.—X. 12.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
287 ; thid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 3. X. 12, 13.—Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 20. X.14.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iv. p. 827. R. W. Hiley, A 
Year’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 219. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 
tn Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 334. 


THE PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS 
‘I am the Good Shepherd and know My sheep.’—Joun x. 14, 15. 
Ler us consider the beautiful ideal which our blessed 
Lord would set before us as His normal manner of 
leading His sheep on into the knowledge of His 
Person. ‘He calleth His own sheep by name and 
leadeth them out.’ Before the leading there is the 
calling. 

I know no one who has opened out this chapter 
of St. John more beautifully than Dr, Liddon in one 
of his Easter sermons. He tells us that in these 
parables our Lord gives us three pictures of His 
ministry to His people, which are all borrowed from 
the life of the oriental shepherd ; there is the morning 
ministry, the midday ministry, and the ministry of 
eventide. 

I. It is with the first of these that we are now con- 
cerned, All through the night many flocks have been 
resting in one fold. The morning dawns, and the shep- 
herd of one of the flocks comes to the entrance of the 
fold to collect his sheep ; he comes to lead them forth 
to the cool waters and the green pastures, and with 
this purpose he calls each sheep by name, and first 
one and then another answers, and comes out of the 
crowd of sheep, until his whole flock is gathered 
round him. Ideally, it is in the early morning that 
the Lord comes. We may take the history of Samuel 
as an illustration, and think of him as a child growing 
up in the tabernacle, only, ‘as yet, he knew not the 
Lord’; then suddenly there came the call of God, 
which was met by the response, ‘Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth’. So, in the normal develop- 
ment of Christian life, it is early in life's morning 
that the Lord comes to call His sheep with a personal, 
individual call. 

II. With conscious power of volition there comes 
self-will, The sheep breaks away and wanders from 
Christ’s flock; but the Shepherd never forsakes it, 
He goes after it into dark valleys and up the steep 
mountains it may be for long years. The realisation 
of this truth is our strength as Christian workers ; we 
know that when we plead with some wanderer the 


Good Shepherd is pleading more effectually within the 
rebellious heart. In dealing with the most hardened 
sinner, we know that we have a Friend on our side work- 
ing within the citadel of the soul ; for Jesus not only 
seeks His sheep by the ministries of His Church in every 
evangelistic agency of the present day, He seeks them 
also by His inner workings within their spirit. In 
every case, whether conversion is a remembered crisis 
or not, Christians are brought into the same position 
so far as this—all alike are called into a life of con- 
scious union with Jesus. 

III. ‘I am known of Mine!’ Here is a sure test. 
‘Am I His?’ is the inquiry of some anxious soul. 
The answer must depend upon the response to another 
question, ‘Do I know Him? Can I say, “I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth Thee”?’ The question is not do I 
know about Jesus, but do I know Him ?—Gzorcx 
Bony, The Good Shepherd, p. 36. 

Rererences.—X. 14, 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxil. 
No. 1877. T. K. Cheyne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 
202. John Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 227. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 34. 
X. 15.—EHapositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 119. 


THE OTHER SHEEP 

‘And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also 

I must bring, and they shall hear My voice; and there 

shall be one fold, and one Shepherd.’—Joun x. 16. 
‘Tn Master here suggests that there are certain sheep 
who are safely folded. The cross widened the horizon 
of our Lord’s thoughts, and when He thought of the 
cross, He thought not only of those sheep whom He 
had been shepherding for those three and a half years, 
but He thought also of those other sheep. ‘ Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold.’ They were 
still wandering away upon the mountains, they knew 
nothing about this Good Shepherd. His voice had 
not yet reached them. We do not hear so much of 
the horrors of heathenism in the present day as our 
fathers did, but in the early days it was this that 
called forth the earnestness of the Christian Church ; 
it was the pity for the heathen world. Now Jesus 
Christ says: ‘There are other sheep, and them I must 
bring’. You remember what that Divine compulsion 
implied to Jesus Christ. It implied Gethsemane, it 
implied Calvary, for ‘I must bring them ; even though 
it cost Me death upon the cross, I must bring them’. 
And now He says to His church, ‘ As My Father hath 
sent Me, evensosendI you’. ‘Surely if you are Mine, 
you must bring them,’ And how? 

I. First of all, there must be the self-humiliation 
of Bethlehem. Jesus Christ became one with our- 
selves. He took our nature upon Him, He came as 
Man. We must go down to the very lowest, we must 
go down to the most degraded, because we know not 
but what these degraded ones are Christ’s sheep. 

II, There must be the patience of Nazareth. Oh, 
those thirty years! how He must have yearned to go 
forth to the world! But He waited on. And if there 
is one thing which missionary history teaches us more 
than another, it is this: Patience. 
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III. There must be the devotion and prayerfulness 
of His ministry. How unceasingly did He go about 
His work! And so if the Church would win these 
other sheep there must be this same union in service 
and devotion towards God. There must be the self- 
surrender of Gethsemane. Ready to go anywhere, 
ready to do anything. There must be the self-sacri- 
fice of Calvary. And now here is the promise, ‘They 
shall|hear My voice’, There shall be success.—E. A. 
Sruart, The True Citizen and other Sermons, vol. 


ox. p. 201, 


Joun x. 16. 

‘One fold and one Shepherd’ was the note of early 
Christendom. The Shepherd is still one and knows 
His sheep; but the folds are many; and, without 
condemning any others, I am of opinion that it is best 
for us all that we should all of us be jealous for the 
honour of whatever we have and hold as positive truth, 
appertaining to the Divine Word and the foundation 
and history of the Christian community.—W. E. 
GLaDsTONE. 

Rererences.—X. 16.—G. Body, The Good Shepherd, p. 26. 
H. H. Henson, Godly Union and Concord, p. 126. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1713. Bishop Winnington-Ingram, 
Christian World Pulit, vol. liii. p. 317. 8, Parkes Cadman, 
London Signal, No. 35, p. 1. <A. P. Stanley, Sermons on 
Special Occasions, p. 169. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to As- 
cension Day, p. 314. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 1. Eaposttor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 404. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 40. 


THE LAW OF HARVEST 
‘I lay down My life that I might take it again.’—Joun x. 17. 
In these words Christ enunciated a principle which in 
His own life and by His death He expanded and 
illustrated. The one saying of His which is unre- 
corded in the Gospels but quoted elsewhere, is to 
the effect that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 


receive, and this states the law of His own life and 


that also of His followers. The worthiest ideal of 
life is not to get but to give, and in this Christ has 
for ever left us an example in the following of which 
we may recover God’s original purpose for us, and 
find truest and deepest joy. 

I There is something in His simple statement, 
‘T lay down My life,’ which for ever makes it impossible 
to doubt the voluntariness with which He undertook 
and carried out the task of the world’s redemption. 
His death was not, as is often affirmed, a mere object- 
lesson of the love of God ‘without propitiatory signi- 
ficance. Still less was it merely the inevitable end 
of a life lived out of touch with the current ideas of 
the day, and hence but an example of moral heroism. 
The cross is gruesome as a pulpit, but glorious as an 
altar. And it was as to an altar that He willingly 
went, sustained by the consciousness that He laid 
down His life ‘for the sheep’. Calvary was not a 
costly mistake, but the glorious consummation of a 
plan embraced in its entirety from the beginning. 

II. But, beyond His delight in the Father’s will, 
there was a further compensation to Christ for all the 
pain of His redeeming sacrifice—‘the joy that was 


set before Him’. This was the joy which He here 
expresses as taking His life again. There is delight 
inherent in the doing of all noble deeds, which is 
as a sustaining power to the one who stands alone, 
There is deep Joy, too, in the very act of alleviatin 
misery and pain. But such was not the joy Pick 
took the Saviour ‘as a lamb to the slaughter’. His 
was the anticipated delight of calling forth by His 
very sacrifice such responsive love as should secure 
for Him undisputed sway over the lives of His loved 
ones. He laid His life down that He might take it 
again in other souls—souls gratefully yielded to Him 
in such completeness as that He should dwell in them 
and continue through them His work of blessing the 
world. Wherever a sinful heart recognises Him as 
Saviour and gladly receives Him as Sovereign, there 
He realises ‘the joy that was set before Him’. 

III. And all that may be said in this respect with 
regard to Him may be said with equal force with 
regard to His followers. He has left them an example 
that they should follow His steps, and in some sense 
every Christian-is a re-incarnation of His Spirit. 
‘ Till Christ be formed in you’ is the objective toward 
which all the ministries of His grace unite, and as this 
the possible increasingly becomes the actual in our 
experience, so the law of His life shall be the law of 
ours.—J. Stuart Hoxipen, Zhe Pre-Eminent Lord, 

1S. 
: GOD’S LOVE FOR JESUS 
‘Therefore doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My 
life, that I might take it again.’—Jonn x. 17. 
I. ‘Tue Father loveth Me,’ Jesus says) Why? 
‘Because I lay down My life.” So note, first, that «n 
His dying Jesus Christ 18 free. 

That is the thought filling His whole mind just 
now. He asserts it clearly enough, although without 
dwelling on it, in this verse; He returns to and am- 
plifies it in the next. When His hour came, . the 
hour of lonely pain and sorrow, He met its coming 
willingly. The flock was in danger ; for its deliver- 
ance the Good Shepherd had appeared ; so, duly, the 
ransom-life was paid. It was His own act and deed. 
It was the fruit of personal choice. When it was 
open to Him to choose otherwise, He chose thus, 
going to Calvary in sacrifice that kept back nothing. 

It is in the choice of a redeeming death that the 
mighty passion of His love is seen. Remember, it 
was not obvious that Heshould love us. Nothing in 
the Christian religion is obvious in that poor sense, 
If when we stand before the dying Lord at Calvary, 
our instinct is to say, ‘Of course!’ we betray ourselves 
as blind and cold as to its central, holiest meaning, 
Redemption is not to be lightly assumed, as the 
blessings of health or commerce or civilisation may 
be; it is a wondrous miracle, which nothing but 
Jesus’ love and power will make. credible. 

II. Note, secondly, how Jesus clung to God’s love 
in the darkness. His calm assured sense of the 
Father’s love, one feels, is’ almost startling ; outward 
appearances were so utterly against it. e shame 
and suffering yet to come, the agony and death, the 
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Vv. 17, 18. 
dim foreboding of desolation which was crueller 
torment than them all—this was in Christ’s mind as 
He spoke, and He shrank from it. No doubt mo- 
ments came when He all but longed for the cross to 
alrive more quickly, and a triumphant vision of its 
completed harvest gladdened Him; but alongside of 
that went a shrinking and a haunting fear. ‘Like 
the pellucid waters of the Rhine and the turbid 
stream of the Moselle, that flow side by side over a 
long space, neither of them blending discernibly with 
the other, so the shrinking and the desire were con- 
temporaneous in Christ’s mind.’ Sometimes the pain 
and reluctance grew nearly unendurable, and then, 
as in the sweat of blood, soul and body were wrung 
with anguish. And yet, as here and in other scenes, 
Jesus was able to rook up, out of the very midnight 
of feeling, and grasp the faithful, unchanging love of 
God. 

III. Again we see here how God values self- 
sacrifice. It was as if the Father perceived a new 
reason for loving Christ in His acceptance of the 
cross. Strange things have been said by theologians 
as to Christ in His Passion having drunk the cup of 
God’s wrath, wrath directed against Him personally ; 
but this text scatters all such fancies like mists of 
dawn before the sun. Never did God love Jesus 
- more than just then. He had loved Him before, ‘ere 
the worlds began to be’; but that ineffable love was 
magnified and enriched now, as Christ prepared to 
die, and the great full heart of God overflowed at 
the sight of His wondrous sacrifice for a world of sin. 

IV. Note, lastly, that the surrendered life is re- 
stored. ‘I lay down My life, that I may take it 
again.’ For the sacrifice made by Jesus was not the 
casting away of a precious thing for ever; it was a 
stage, rather, in its perfect realisation. He died to 
rise to a completer life, and to raise the world along 
with Him. Free in parting with life, He was free 
also in resuming it. So in due time, He took it out 
of death’s grasp, and as the great conqueror of the 
tomb flung back its seeming victory. And just asa 
diver sinks beneath the waves, to rise again to the 
upper air bearing the gems he went to seek, so Jesus 
Christ came back from death, not empty-handed, not 
alone, but bringing many sons unto glory.—H. R. 
Macxmntosu, Life on God’s Plan, p. 171. 

Rererences.—X. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 
2117. Hzapositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 52. 


THE SHEPHERD’S POWER OVER HIS LIFE 


‘Therefore doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My 
life, that I might take it again. No man taketh it from 
Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.’—Joun x. 17, 18. 


THE Good Shepherd said, ‘Therefore doth My Father 
love Me, because I lay down My life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it away from Me, but 
I Jay it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.’ 

This tremendous claim is more forcible in the 
original than it is even in the translation. I—the 
pronoun is emphatic—in the exercise of My personal 
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will, I lay down My life with a clear end in view that 
I may—not ‘might’—take it up again. No man 
taketh it away. No man could. I have authority, 
right, power to take it again. The Good Shepherd 
was raised from the dead by the God of Peace. That 
is one side of the truth. But it is also true that He 
rose by His own power, through the exercise of His 
own will in His own right. So He laid down His life. 
He was not murdered against His will. He did not 
pass away through the exhaustion of the powers of 
nature. It is not enough to say that He was willing 
to die. The full truth is that in His freedom He 
willed to die—and to die for the sheep. 

This power rested on His sinlessness. The Victim 
was immaculate. Our lives are forfeited, but this life 
had passed stainless through every trial, and so He 
had a right to lay it down, and a right to take it 
again, 

I. Consider what is involved in the claim of Jesus 
to take up His life. Doubtless the primary reference 
is to His Resurrection. He took up His life 
early in the morning of the third day. But the 
words cover a wider field than that of the Resurrection, 
He was able at every moment of His earthly days to 
lift His life and hold it against the smiting shafts 
of light, and have no fear. ‘Which of you convicteth 
Me of sin?’ He was in the fullest sense 

That awful independent of to-morrow, 

Whose yesterdays look backward with a smile. 
Perhaps the hardest thing in a preacher’s experience 
is that he cannot take up his life. He can ask his 
hearers to follow him as far as he follows Christ, and 
that is but a little way. We fully believe that many 
are kept from the ministry because they think that 
they cannot translate into daily life t ideal of 
thought and care and purity revealed in the New 
Testament. They shrink under the thought of their 
far-reaching and radical shortcomings. They might 
be content to be ignorant of much that their hearers 
know, so long as they were sure of the one Gospel 
that is needful. But it is another thing when they 
reflect on their inconsistencies. Sometimes we might 
even say that all that is best in any unregenerate or 
regenerate nature bids them keep in the background 
and hold their peace. And yet it has pleased God 
that the treasure should be in earthen vessels. It has 
pleased God to lay necessity on frail and tempted 


| natures to enter the ministry of reconciliation. Better 


to have this heart-ache than a conscience that has 
been drugged with anodynes, or burnt out with 
caustics, ‘These fears, these yearnings, these agonies 
are laid to rest by the cross. 

Ii, Again and again the preachers of redemption 
have desired to lay down their lives for the bret 
Moses sought this boon, David sought it, Paul sought 
it, and others of less degree in multitudes have thrilled 
with the same desire, They have longed if it might 
so be to be accursed from Christ for their brethren. 
But One alone among the sons of men could lay down 
His life. ‘The Good Shepherd had power to lay it 
down, because He was in all points tempted like as 
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we are, yet without sin. The sheep have died for the 
Shepherd many and many a time. From St. Stephen 
to the last martyr in China the sheep have given their 
lives for the Shepherd. But it was in quite another 
manner that the Shepherd gave His life for the sheep. 
His life availed. He died instead of them; they 
could not die instead of Him. Great even in human 
life is the power, the majesty, the wealth of sacrifice. 
But no sacrifice avails to take sin away save the sacri- 
fice of the Undefiled. 

III. It will be seen that Christ and His Apostles 
looked at sin from the point of view of the spiritual 
world, and the law obtaining therein. To them and 
to all Christians‘sin is the greatest of all evils, even 
irrespective of its injurious effect upon man. The 
primary mischief in it is the insult done to God. It 
is this view that explains the Atonement, and the 
heart of Christianity is taken out when the Atone- 
ment is obscured. 

It is to the novelists rather than to the preachers 
that we have to go nowadays for that note of warning 
which rings through all the Bible. By what right 
does anyone assure the sinner of comparative immunity 
in time and in eternity? Wecan understand thought- 
ful men who have rejected Christianity saying : 
‘There may be heaven; there must be hell’. It is 
better to take heed, and blessed is he who is not 
ashamed of Christ’s sternest words. Perhaps the 
most striking close of any novel is the last sentence in 
Dumas’ amazing story, The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 
D’Artagnan, the brave musketeer, is called to die. 
He takes leave of his comrades, including the traitor 
Aramis, with whom he had not quarrelled, in words 
which represented many things. ‘Athos, Porthos, 
farewell till we meet again! Aramis, adieu for ever!’ 
—W. Rosertson Nicorr, Sunday Evening, p. 171. 

RererENces.—X. 17, 18.—H. Alford, Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, p. 223. X. 18.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 
423; ibid. vol. v. p. 111; ibid. vol. vii. p. 2223; ebid. (6th 
Series), vol. iii, p. 471. X. 20.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 285. X. 
22.—S. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, p. 12. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 200. X. 22, 23.—A. P. Stanley, Sermons on 
Special Occasions, p. 16. H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 98. X. 
23.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Reading, pp. 48, 56. 

JOHN x. 22-24, 

Tue evangelist perhaps implies that it was an aggra- 
vation of these bitter controversies that they should 
have been forced on the great Teacher under such 
conditions, and that the keenness of the winter gave 
edge to the malignity which beset Jesus Christ on 
every side—T. G. Setsy, Ministry of the Lord 
Jesus, pp. 304, 305. 


TELL US PLAINLY 
‘If Thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.’—Joun x. 24. 
I, Axt speech has its limitations, and the plainer the 
speech the narrower are those limitations. A plain 
truth is necessarily a small truth. If you are deter- 
mined to say a plain thing you must be content to 
say a very little thing. If plainness is your one ob- 
ject you are committed to a fragmentary conception 


of truth. Of course, 1 am speaking of the world of 
abiding spiritual realities. You can summarise all 

the outward facts of life. You can put exact account 

of the weather into a sentence. And wherever it is 

possible to be terse and concise and sharply definite, 

it is our duty to try to beso. In our concrete life, 

amid all outward things, most of us would be better 

understood if we said less. The things of the hour 

demand a plainness of speech that befits the definition 

and brevity of the hour. It is our duty to put a thing 

into a nutshell—if it is no bigger than a nut. But 

when we try to put illimitable truth into a nutshell, 

we leave a good deal of it out. And that which we 

may think we have stated we have probably misstated. 

Limitation is own brother to perversion, History 

tells us that it has never been more than a few steps. 
from the shrine of the partly true to the shrine of the 

wholly false. 

Il. But if you leave the last word of the Jews’ plea 
out of your reckoning, the plea itself is still a pitiably 
blind and vain one. ‘If Thou art the Christ, tell us.’ 
That appeal, as it stands, reveals an utter ignorance 
of the way the truth advances in the earth and makes 
its conquests in the souls of men. That advance and 
conquest are not made essentially by means of words. 
The truth depends strangely little upon verbal state- 
ment. ‘The two great bonds of social life are justice 
and love. Look at these things. Consider the very 
terms of their existence. Honour, one of the loveliest 
blooms of justice, dwells in silence. It is an unutter- 
able thing. To try to state it is to make it something 
less than itis. ‘To explain it is to make it impossible. 
To fling it about in gusts of words, as men have fl 
it, is to reduce it, as men have reduced it, to a mere 
fiction, void of all that is vital and binding. Without 
honour life at its best is impossible. But honour is 
the last thing that is mentioned among honourable 
men. ‘The knowledge of a thing comes not by the 
telling thereof. No man wasever told anything finally 
worth knowing. No hearsay ever broke the silence 
of life’s inner room. It is not by means of the utter- 
ances, the assertions, the dictations and definitions 
and reasonings of them that teach that ever any man 
gained one truth for the everlasting succour of his 
soul. The hours that bring the truth into a man’s 
soul are hours when the truth stands before him, in 
all its radiant beauty too fair to need adorning, in all 
its splendid strength too strong to need support, in 
all its final and irresistible simplicity too simple to 
be interpreted. And the question of how many and 
how luminous these hours shall be we each decide for 
ourselves, Jesus Christ came to kindle that light of 
truth for us in every hour and place of life. He has 
made all the hours luminous for the humble and 
obedient heart. In Him the eternal truth is always 
with us. 

III. Jesus stood in the world open-armed. He 
called to men amid their burdens, toils, and sorrows, 
amid the very things that confuse the mind, and 
crush hope and enterprise, and make for indifference 
and despair. And it follows that He must be life’s 
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simplest and most easily found fact for us all. ‘There 
must be some perfectly simple point of contact be- 
tween every human life and the Divine Saviour. And 
there is. We need but to accept the verdict of our 
conscience, the ultimatum of our human weakness, the 
sorrow that waits for every sinful soul in the dreadful 
quietness of life, and, lo! our trembling hands have 
touched the Christ, and if we will let Him He will 
hold us fast for evermore and lift us surely up to all 
the light and love of God.—Pxxcy Ainsworts, The 
Pilgrim Church, p. 40. 

Rerwrences.—X. 24.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 83 ; 
ibid, vol. v. p. 25; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 269 ; wid. 
vol. x. p. 300. 


THE VOICE OF THE TRUE SHEPHERD 
‘My sheep hear My voice.’—JouN x. 27. 

‘My sheep hear My voice.’ This was true in the days 
of His flesh, and it is still and for ever true. It is 
the cardinal fact of mysticism. ‘The Great Shepherd 
of the sheep does not say, ‘My sheep hear My words,’ 
or ‘My sheep read My words’. True, we have His 
utterances in the Holy Scriptures, and not one jot or 
tittle of these can pass. But the words would be 
little if we had not beside the words the voice of the 
Living Teacher. Says Fenélon: ‘ Without the actual 
inspiration of the Spirit of grace, the inward teacher 
scat soul of our souls, we could neither do, will, nor 
believe good. We must silence every creature, we 
must silence ourselves also to hear in a profound 
stillness of the soul these inexpressible thoughts of 
Christ. The outward word of the Gospel itself 
without this living efficacious word within would be 
but an empty sound.’ | 

The vital truth of Christianity is that Christ still 
speaks in the soul that will heed and hear Him. 

I. To have heard that voice on earth—how great 
the wonder would have been! 'To have heard that 
dear ‘ Verily, verily,’ in a world distracted and con- 
fused—how unspeakably blessed would have been the 
rest that followed! For when He said, ‘Verily, 
verily,’ doubts and reasonings and questions and 
sorrows fell down at His feet asdead. ‘That ‘Verily, 
verily,’ opened the secrets of heaven and the mysteries 
of the Father. They who heard it built upon the 
rock, and their house could not be shaken. ‘ Verily, 
verily ’—these words coming from Him Who is faith- 
ful and true stood like great pillars at the porch of 
love’s holy temple. 

IL. The voice of the True Shepherd is heard in 
warning, and calling, and entreaty, and pleading, as 
He goes forth to seek the sheep. By great and 
terrible things the Shepherd often accomplishes the 
work of salvation. Wind and fire and earthquake 
have their place in the Shepherd’s labour, but it is 
not the final place. In the end it is the still small 
voice that speaks, and woos, and wins. In the Recon- 
ciliation, says one, there are no blows, nor beats of 
drum, nor bolts of tempest ; love is the captain of this 
bloodless war. The manner of Living Love is gentle- 
ness. Our eyes have seen our teachers, but they have 
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sought in vain to bring us back. We have seen them, 
father, teacher, friend, minister. They have shown 
us the right way, but we would not take it. But the 
unseen Teacher speaks, and we hear the word behind 
us. As we try to flee away from it, it pursues. The 
word is Return, Return, Return. 

III. The voice of the True Shepherd speaks for the 
comfort, the consolation, the assurance of the sheep 
still making their way through the earthly wilderness, 
The Shepherd calls us to disregard the clashing and 
clamant voices of the world. He says of the souls 
that are entangled in the here and now, ‘ My sheep 
hear My voice. I say unto you’—and if we hear 
that, our troubles are ended. 

How shall we hear the voice of the True Shepherd ? 
We must be fain to hear it. We must hush the soul 
into a deep stillness, the stillness of expectation and 
prayer. In John Woolman’s Journal, one of the most 
beautiful books in the world, we read how he received 
the Divine communication. ‘I went to meetings in 
an aweful frame of mind, and endeavoured to be 
inwardly acquainted with the language of the True 
Shepherd.’ ‘There was a care on my mind so to pass 
my time that nothing would hinder me from the most 
steady attention to the voice of the True Shepherd,’ 
Speaking of a journey to Newport, he writes: ‘We 
went through much labour in this town, and now, in 
taking leave of jit, though I felt close inward exercise 
to the last, I found inward peace, and was in some 
degree comforted in the belief that a good number 
remained in that place who retain a sense of truth, 
and that there are some young people attentive to the 
voice of the heavenly Shepherd’. When he was on 
his journey to London, he wrote: ‘My mind was 
turned towards Christ the heavenly Counsellor, and 
feeling at this time my own soul subjected, my 
was contrite before Him’. Thus John Woolman 
lived and died in a deep inward peace, of which he 
said, ‘When our minds entirely yield to Christ, that 
silence is known which followeth the opening of the 
last of the seals’. In this silence nought is heard but 
the voice of the True Shepherd—W. RosErtson 
Nicott, Sunday Evening, p. 225. 

Rererencys.—X. 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 
995. X. 27, 28.—H. Alford, Haster-tide Sermons, p. 62. X. 
27-30.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2120. 


THE PERSEVERANCE OF BELIEVERS 


‘I give unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish; 
neither shall any man pluck them out of My hand,’—Joux 
x. 28. 


‘The gifts and calling of God are without repentance.’— 
ROMANS XI. 29. 

I seLievE in Perseverance because I believe in the 
Sovereignty of God, and I believe in the Sovereignty 
of God because I see it in history and experience. 
And thus I am persuaded that it is impossible for a 
true believer, since he is in the grip of God’s 

of grace, ever to fall away and at last be lost. It is 
Sovereign Grace that first moves us to repent and 
believe, and it will carry us invincibly through all 
weakness and disloyalty to the final consummation. 
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This faith is a splendid encouragement, yet it is 
a to serious criticism, and I wish now to consider 
the main objections which have been urged against 
it, and to show that, as it seems to me, they spring 
from misunderstanding of the doctrine. 

I. The doctrine, it is alleged, is contradicted by 
experience. Have we not all known men who lost 
their early faith and relapsed into irreligion ? 

Yes, and it would be a poor evasion to suggest 
that there never was any reality in their faith, and 
that they did not fall from grace inasmuch as they 
had never been in it. My answer is that we must 
distinguish between falling from grace and back- 
sliding. A believer, by reason of indwelling sin, is 
liable to the latter—witness David and Peter and all 
the saints in every generation; but, by reason of the 
faithfulness of God, he is ensured against the former. 

When Cromwell was dying, he was troubled. 
‘Tell me,’ he said to a minister who stood by his 
bed, ‘is it possible to fall from grace?’ ‘No,’ was 
the reply, ‘it is not possible.’ ‘Then,’ said the 
dying man, ‘I am safe, for I know that I was once in 
grace.’ 

Yes, ‘once in Him, in Him for ever—thus the 
eternal covenant stands’. This is theology, but it is 
poetry too, as all true theology is, since, as Boccaccio 
says, ‘theology is nothing else than the poetry of 
God’. 

I cannot, I will not believe that any soul that has 


been pursued with importunate prayers and carried 


in faith’s loving arms to the feet of Jesus, will at the 
last be an outcast from the Father's House. ‘Go thy 
way, said the man of God to Monica as she wept for 
her erring Augustine; ‘it cannot be that the son of 
those tears should perish.’ 

II. It is objected that it is a perilous doctrine, 
fostering a spirit of security. What need to watch 
and strive if our salvation be assured ? 

This is a perversion of the doctrine, and it is 
nothing new. When St. Paul preached Justification 
by Faith apart from Works, there were some who 
said : ‘Let us continue in sin that grace may abound ; 
let us do evil that good may come.’ ‘What does it 
matter,’ says the monk in Pascal’s Provincial Letters, 
‘by what way we enter Paradise? As our famous 
Father Binet remarks: “Be it by hook or by crook, 
what need we care if we reach at last the Celestial 
City?”’ And there is a sort of logic in this argu- 
ment, but it does not stand the test of experience. 

In the home of my childhood I used to watch the 
ships passing up the beautiful Firth, laden with the 
merchandise of far-off lands ; and it was a brave sight 
as they came proudly into port with their white wings 
spread and their flags flying in the breeze. But once 
I witnessed a spectacle which touched my imagination 
and is still vivid in my remembrance. It had blown 
a heavy gale, and a hapless barque had been caught 
by the tempest outside the Firth. She was loaded 
with timber, and when the hold was full, they had 
piled more on the deck, making her top-heavy. The 
gale smote her, and she capsized. She did not sink, 


for the timber kept her afloat; she simply ‘turned 
turtle, and swam keel uppermost. <A flotilla of tugs 
went to the rescue and towed her in this poor plight 
up the Firth. When she got into shoal water, her 
masts touched the bottom, and the divers went down 
and cut them adrift. Then she was righted, and lay 
a dismasted, water-logged hulk. She got into har- 
bour, but it was a pitiable home-coming. Would 
the crew have been content had they foreseen it. 
Would they have said: ‘Be it by hook or by 
crook, what need we care if we reach at last the 
harbour?’ ° 

And who would be content to reach heaven after 
this fashion—just saved and no more? For my part 
I would rather perish outright. I want ‘an abundant 
entrance’. I want to sail into the harbour with my 
sails spread and my flag flying. And I am sure that 
it is thus that Christ would have it—Davip Smrru, 
Man’s Need of God, p. 69. 


‘ Neither shall any man pluck them out of My hand.’—Joun x. 28, 


Tuis text is frequently quoted in the letters of 
Melanchthon, and in his later years it was probably 
his favourite verse of Scripture. On 4th March, 
1546, soon after Luther’s death, he wrote to Frederick 
Myconius, pastor of the church at Gotha, who was 
very ill and nearing his end: ‘Dearest Frederick, 
Those most sweet words of the Son of God have often 
comforted me in great sorrows: “None shall pluck 
My sheep out of My hand”. Do not let us search for 
any other definition of the sheep, but let us be con- 
tent with that interpretation which Christ gives us 
when He calls “sheep” those who hear and love the 
Gospel. Such we surely are. Let us therefore have 
a sure hope amidst all the dangers of this life and in 
death that our Shepherd the Son of God is present 
with us as our Guardian and Defender. Now that 
Luther has been called away from this mortal life, 
heavier cares and toils come upon me besides m 
sorrow. May the Son of God, the true Sienhend 
not leave us orphans,’ —C. R. vol. v1. No. 3406. 

Luke Cranach the Younger drew a very striking 
portrait of Melanchthon on his death-bed (1560). 
The inscription includes these words: Postrema 
verba ejus fuerunt: Nemo rapiet oves meas ex 
manu mea (John x.). 

If this verse was not actually the last utterance of 
Melanchthon, it was repeated by him often, and on 
the day of his death it was one of the passages 
recited at his bedside by his friends. 

Rererences.—X. 28.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
726, and vol. xviii. No. 1056. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
61. X. 29.—A. B. O. Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xviii. p. 88. X. 80.—C. 8. Maefarland, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 183. R. J. Campbell, Sermons 
Addressed to Individuals, p. 297. Expositor (4th Series), vel. 
ii. p.99. X. 34.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 272. X. 38. 
C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p. 30. J. Smith, 
The Integrity of Scripture, p. 34. X. 36.—W. G. Horder, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol 1v. p. 38. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 6. X. 87, 88,—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. ‘p. 
129, X. 38.—J. Hammond, Harvest and Flower Sermons, 
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p. 1. Ezapositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 356. X. 39.—Ibid. 
vol. i, p. 195. X. 89-42.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. 


No. 1924, and vol. xlix. No. 2818. 
Series), vol. vi. p. 33. 
BETHANY 
JOHN XI. 1. 


One of Robert McCheyne’s sayings is still remembered 
in Collace (the scene of the early ministry of Dr. 
Andrew Bonar): ‘Bethany was known in Scripture 
not so much as Bethany, but as the town of Mary and 
her sister Martha’. I wonder who in this place gives 
the name by which it is known in heaven? It will 
not be known there as Collace, but as the town of— 

rhaps some bedridden believer up in the hills.— 
araiatieenone of Dz. ANpRrEw Bonag, p. 8. 

Rererences.—XI. 1.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 182. 
XI. 1-4.—C. Bosanquet, The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 1. 
XI. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1518. T. F. 
Crosse, Sermons, p. 100. S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Ser- 
mons for the People, p. 85. XI. 4.—Ibid. p. 89. 


THE LOVED FAMILY 
§ Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus,’—Joun x1. 5. 


Sr. JoHNn never would have made this statement un- 
less the love of Jesus had been most marked and well 
known, And there may be families upon the earth 
at this present moment of whom the same statement 
may be made. We all of us feel what an honour it 
would be if our own family were such an one. And 
it is to be noticed that into that family circle Jesus 
entered, during the last few days of His earthly career, 
night after night. It was His one place of rest. It 
was the only place where He received one iota of 
consolation. 

I. Lazarus.—In Bethany, Simon the leper lived, 
and he gave a feast—a feast during such a week of 
sorrow. What made Simon’s feast memorable was 
that Lazarus was present, and ‘Mary anointed the 
feet of Jesus’. ‘The guests must have looked at the 
man who had been dead and buried for four days, 
and they must haye wondered. They must have 
gazed at himinawe. You will note how reticent the 
narrative is. A fabrication would have told us some- 
thing of the unseen world into which for a time 
Lazarus had been ushered. Let me here say with 
emphasis that the very clearest evidence that can be 
given does not necessarily create faith. The resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus was not denied—it could not be denied 
—there were too many witnesses to this astounding 
fact ; yet, when the Pharisees heard of it they hated 
Jesus the more, and they planned His death. 

Il. Mary.—From Lazarus let us turn to Mary. 
Mary seems to have been the only person upon the 
face of the earth with the least knowledge of the 
approaching death of Jesus. She, who loved to sit 
at His feet, learned more than Peter and John and 
James of the Apostles. And Mary’s action was 
singular. She came beforehand to anoint His body 
for the burying. And so she poured the precious 
ointment over His feet and, stooping over, wiped them 
with her hair, as evidence, not only of service and 


X. 41.—Ezpositor (6th 


love, but of faith. But Judas cared nothing for 
Mary’s faith. Wicked men are rebuked for attempt- 
ing to hinder in the slightest degree the zeal of those 
who love and serve our blessed Saviour. They can 
use their arguments against the followers of Jesus 
going to church, they can sneer at district visitors 
trying to afford some little consolation in the midst 
of sorrow, they can laugh at self-denial as shown on 
behalf of our missionary enterprise. It seems to me 
that there should come to them, if only they are 
students of that blessed book which is free and open 
to all, the peremptory words of our Master: ‘Let 
her alone’. 

III. Martha.—Now let us turn to the personality 
of Martha. It was her habit to think of and to help 
others; it was her home characteristic, and the char- 
acteristic is here to be noted in the house of her 
neighbour, Simon the leper. She would do all in her 
power to give Jesus full honour at the feast. And 
Jesus loved her, just as He loved Mary and Lazarus, 
Her responsive love was service, while Mary’s was 
contemplation and meditation at the feet of Jesus, 
Martha was like St. Paul: Mary resembled St. John. 


Rererences.—XI, 5.—W. H. Parsons, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 294. C. S. Horne, Relationships of Life, 
p. 81. J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 
299. Preacher's Magazine, vol. x. p. 362. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. viii, p. 125. XI. 5, 6.—A. Maclaren, Haypositiona 
of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 74. XI. 5-7.—C. Bosanquet, 
The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 17. 


THEREFORE 
JouN x1. 6. 


THEREFORE—surely there is no more amazing illative 
conjunction in literature than this Therefore. He 
loved the two sisters, and therefore stayed away 
from them. They were in deep trouble and His 
presence might prevent the stroke from falling, ‘If 
Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died,’ was 
the spontaneous cry of each of them (v. 21, 32), 
ae He did not go! He had the intelligence, 
He knew their grief, He foresaw what was coming, 
He loved them, and therefore He withheld His help, 
remained away till the blow had come, and only went 
to find them bereaved and to mingle His tears with 
theirs. 

Can it be a misprint—this Therefore—a mistrans- 
lation, a defect in the MS.? No; we turn to the 
Greek Testament, we examine the variants. ‘There 
is no room for this explanation. Was the original 
writer careless or inexact? Ought he to have said : 
‘Now Jesus did not love Martha and Mary, and 
therefore He abode two days’? Or ought he to have 
used an adversative, instead of an illative conjune- 
tion? Might it not have been: ‘Jesus loved Martha 
and Mary, and yet he abode two days’? Or, per- 
haps, better still, should it not read: ‘He loved them, 
but was unable to come for two days’? Are we not 
to think that He was anxious to come at the earliest 
moment—that He did come at the earliest moment, 
but obstacles and hindrances occurred? He was de- 
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layed and only arrived breathless at the last moment, 
to find He was too late? No, the calm narrative is be- 
fore our eyes ; the Therefore is imperturbable. We 
cannot, we may not, alter it ; we must accept it. 

But if it is there and is to be taken as the con- 
sidered thought of the evangelist, who is laying bare 
for us the movement of Christ’s mind, this unex- 
pected and improbable Therefore may become the 
clue to our troubled life. I see a gleam of light, I 
begin to interpret things which have puzzled me by 
it. Because He loved Martha and Mary He stayed 
away and let their brother die. Because He loved 
them He led them through that sorrow, the sharp 
anguish of the death, the dull misery of the burial, 
the thought of the body decomposing in the tomb. 
This permission of sorrow and death and bereavement 
came from His love for them! 

This may explain much—Jesus is not only as 
a man to us, He is also as God. Here we light on 
the mystery which has almost daily puzzled us. He 
loved me, and therefore He let me stumble down the 
dark and broken way, not holding out to me a hand. 
He loved me, and therefore He let my powers decay, 
my light be quenched, my success halt, my life sink 
down broken and contemned. He loved me, and 
therefore He took from me the desire of my eyes, 
the one who was more than life to me. He loved 
me, and therefore He gave me long years of sickness 
and suffering, hopes which had no realisation, pur- 
poses which could never be fulfilled. 

What, then, is the explanation of the Therefore ? 
The ills we dread are good for us, the preliminaries 
and the occasions of the greater blessing. We had 
not known the Resurrection but for death, nor 
understood the rapture of restoration but for loss. 
This Therefore carries us to the explanation even of 
the ultimate and tormenting difficulty, the existence 


_ of evil, man’s first disobedience, the struggle and the 


travail of human life. Why do we not admit that of 
this, and of all, we have the solution, if we read this 
paradoxical conjunction aright ? He loved us, there- 
fore He permitted all this to be —Rosert F. Horton, 
Christian World, 24th November, 1910. 

Rererences.—XI. 6.—J. G. James, British Congregation- 
alist, 23rd August, 1906, p. 81. XI. 8-10.—C. Bosanquet, 
The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 33. 


THE NUMBER OF THE HOURS 
‘ Are there not twelve hours in the day ?’—Joun x1. 9, 


I wanr to use these words as a lamp to illumine some 
of the characteristics of the Lord. For they seem to 
me to irradiate first, the earnestness; second, the 
fearlessness ; and third, the fretlessness of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

I. First, then, their light on the earnestness of 
Christ. What first arrests us, reading the life of 
Jesus, is not His strong intensity of purpose. It is 
only gradually, and as our study deepens, that we 
feel the push of that unswerving will) We slowly 
discern the pressure of a mighty purpose moving 
without a swerve towards its goal. For that whole- 
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hearted zeal were many reasons which it does not 
fall to me to touch on here. But one was the certain 
knowledge of the Lord that there were only twelve 
hours in His day. It is always very wonderful to me 
that Christ thus felt the shortness of the time. This 
child of eternity heard with quickened ear the 
muflled summons of the fleeting hours. Most men, 
as Professor Lecky says, are afraid to look time in 
the face. 

II. In the next place, our text illuminates Christ’s 
fearlessness, and that indeed is the textual meaning 
of it, for it was when the disciples were trying to 
alarm Him that Jesus silenced their suggestions so. 
It is always a source of buoyant strength when a 
man comes to see that his way is ordered. But re- 
member, according to the Master’s doctrine, our 
times are fixed as surely as our ways; and if we are 
here with a certain work to do, which in the pur 
poses of God must be fulfilled, no harm can touch us, 
nor is there power in death, till it draws to sunset 
and to evening star. And just here we ought to 
bear in mind that the true measurement of life is not 
duration. We live in deeds, not breaths—it is 
not time, it is intensity that is life’s measurement. 

III. Then lastly, our text illuminates Christ’s fret- 
Jessness. For never was there a life of such untiring 
labour that breathed such a spirit of unruffled calm. 
Every day was thronged with incident or danger. 
Yet through it all, with all its stir and movement, 
there is a brooding calm upon the heart of Christ. 
that is only comparable to a waveless sea asleep in 
the stillness of a summer evening. All that God 
calls us to, and all that love demands is fitted with 
perfect wisdom to the twelve hours. Therefore be 
restful; do not be nervous and fussy ; leave a little 
leisure for smiling and for sleep—G. H. Moknison, 
The Wings of the Morning, p. 236. 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT 
‘Ifany man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he 
seeth the light of this world.’—Joun x1. 9. 
In order to get the full force of these words the first 
great principle in them is this :— 

I. He who walks with God walks in the day. 

II. He who walks in the light of God pate with 
unerring certainty of step. 

II. He who walks in the light of God shall stand 
firm before all temptation. 

IV. He who walks in the light of God shall be up- 
held in the midst of sorrows and dangers.—A. Mac- 
LAREN. 

Rererence.—XI. 10.—Bishop Welldon, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 109. 

‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.’—Joun x1. 11. 
‘I HAVE seen in more than one Christian heart,’ says 
Pére Gratry, ‘that gloomy and obstinate courage 
which accepts death. But it seems to me that this is 
not heroism in its highest beauty. It is the some- 
what peevish heroism of the Apostle Thomas who 
cried out, when he heard that Lazarus was dead: 
“Let us also go, that we may die with Him”. I pre- 


Ver. 16. 


fer that radiant and Divine cheerfulness which says: 
“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go that I may 
awake him out of sleep.” 

Rererences.—XI. 11.—S. Cox, Hzpositions, p. 428. T. 
Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 198. J.C. M. Bellew, Christ in 
Life, Life in Christ, p. 180. XI. 11-15.—C. Bosanquet, The 
Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 49. XI. 12.—Lapositor (6th Series), 
vol. x. p. 186. XI. 14, 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, x. No. 
585. Kapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 297. 


ST. THOMAS 
‘Let us also go, that we may die with him.’—Joun x1. 16, 


I. Tue fist thing which stands out high and clear as 
a beacon of hope for all time is this, that one of 
Christ’s friends was a doubter. If it had not been for 
this, we might have been carried away by the popular 
idea that doubt in itself is wicked, and that instead 
of bravely facing doubts, and laying the spectres of 
the mind, we were meant to stifle the free ape of our 
reason, and, as people say, ‘just believe’. 

II. But to safeguard this, we must notice that 
Thomas, to use a phrase of Plato’s, ‘doubted well’. 
(1) He realised what was involved in his doubts: 
there was not a grain of affectation about him. 
Doubt doesnot lose Christ’s friendship, but flippancy, 
conceit, and levity undoubtedly do. (2) Thomas 
- doubted well because he was loyal, not only to Christ 
but to the Church. (8) He wants light. There is a 
way of seeking for truth which does not want to find 
it. ‘What can be better than seeking for truth?’ 
asked a Secularist lecturer. ‘Why, finding it,’ was 
the obvious retort ; and we may all take whether we 
think so as the true test of good or bad doubt. 

III. If the doubter doubts well, Christ is prepared 
to offer proofs. (1) There is nothing wrong with the 
documents which He puts into our hands—they have 
been tested again and again, and subjected to the 
fiercest light, but they have come out more clearly to- 
day than ever. (2) But we are not dependent solely 
on the documents. What originated this extraordi- 
nary fact in history called the Christian Church? 
You may be certain that if the last that was seen of 
Christ was on the cross of Calvary, then it would 
have been the last that would have been seen of the 
Christian Church. (3) And so again with Sunday. 
How did a body of Jews, conservative beyond all 
things, change their holy day from Saturday to 
Sunday? ‘There is no explanation, and there never 
has been any explanation, except that something 
happened on the Sunday, so extraordinary and so 
transcendent, as to throw every other day entirely into 
the shade. (4) And so again, what became of the 
Lord’s body? Only two sets of people could have 
had it—the disciples or the Jews. If the disciples 
had it, then they must have hidden it and proclaimed 
a lie, which every critic in the world declares to be 
impossible. If the Jews had it, why did they not 
produce it and confound the story of the disciples ? 
If neither had it, what else can we think but that it 
was the same body, glorified and transfigured, which 
convinced even Thomas of its reality, and was seen 
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by five hundred people in broad daylight on a 
mountain? 

IV. But what has Thomas still to say, and what 
does he say to-day? (1) First—and let religious 
people take note of it—he says that ‘ Christians are 
so inconsistent; that this belief ought to mean so 
much and does mean so little; that Christians are 
just as uncharitable, just as apt to use sharp practice, 
just as hard at a bargain as other people’; and there 
is no doubt about it, that the greatest argument 
against Christianity is a bad Christian. (2) ‘He can't 
be wrong whose life is in the right. Yes! but is his 
life in the right? and if it is, does he imagine he owes 
nothing to the great ideals and lofty standards pro- 
duced in Europe by eighteen centuries of Christianity ? 
(3) Lastly, ‘a man is not responsible for his belief’. 
But do you think that likely? Do you think it 
likely that the Great Sun should arise in the heavens, 
and man not have the power to see it. The soul 
has an eye like the body, only even more delicate and 
sensitive, and we are as responsible for seeing with the 
one as with the other.—BisHor WrynincTon-INcRAM, 
Christ and His Friends, p. 60. 


ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE 
‘Then said Thomas, which is called Didymus, unto his fellow- 
disciples, Let us also go, that we may die with Him.’— 

JOHN x1. 16. 

Tus was the devoted resolution of St. Thomas directly 
our Lord had given the word to His little company 
to return into Judea, quite well knowing that the 
position in that district had become so bitter, that 
not only had His enemies threatened His life, but 
had even attempted to take it. But now His friend 
Lazarus had fallen sick and died, and there was 
something in that which showed Christ that it was 
His duty to return to Judea whatever the result. 
He knew He was doing nothing rash in returning to 
Judea amongst His enemies. The work presented 
itself for Him to do, it was a work of God, and it had 
to be done. He knew that the issue of this would 
be, in some most emphatic way, to the glory of God, 
but He was unable to communicate this to His 
disciples. To them it appeared impossible that it 
could end in anything but despair. ‘These level- 
headed men were beginning to count the cost of 
following Jesus Christ—they had been realising how 
much it meant. There comes a cost greater than 
they expected—they see failure and death reach first 
their Master, and then themselves. ‘Their first 
thought seems to have been for their Master. But 
presently, perhaps when they saw Christ’s resolve 
was made, their bearing showed signs of fear for 
themselves, and this makes Thomas revive their 
courage by saying, ‘ Let us also go, that we may die 
with Him’, 

I. A Lost Faith.—It is not easy to mistake the 
meaning of these words. It meant that the faith of 
this disciple in Christ was dead at that moment. 
Something remained to him, something which he 
could not break away from, something which, for its 
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own sake, was worth quietly and ingloriously going 
to meet death for—it was the person of Jesus Christ, 
and in the wreck of His fondest hopes, in the over- 
whelming disappointment and shame at the failure 
of what had been full of the promise of success, this 
disciple of Jesus remained true. He was ready, 
therefore, to offer to Christ devotion and loyalty to 
their farthest limits—even to the sacrifice of life, 
a sacrifice of life with no glory or grandeur attaching 
to it save an unseen and unknown glory. 

Hl. Deliverance by Self-sacrificea—This hardly 
seems to be a counsel of despair. We have here 
a real example for all Christ’s followers in days of 
darkness and difficulty. We are confused and dis- 
appointed, and a darkness looms around and ahead. 
It becomes more difficult to engage in prayer and 
worship, and the people who were so sure of God's 
Word, once such a world of comfort, once such a rich 
source of inspiration, find its voice sounds uncertain. 
Once so Divine in tone and teaching, it now becomes 
more and more obscure. At such times there is only 
one thought that can lead to the light again out 
of darkness. 'The real help is self-sacrifice. ‘Let us 
also go, that we may die with Him.’ Only when we 
are ready with set faces to go right into the heart of 
the struggle, only when we are ready to go on sacri- 
ficing more and more—only then can we hope that 
to us will come the light, the power. With the 
spirit of self-sacrifice—only let it be real—the dark- 
ness will pass away. 

Rererences.—XI. 16.—W. E. Barton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 307. C. Bosanquet, The Consoler and the 
Sufferer, p. 33. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 185. Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 174. XI. 17.—Ibid. vol, ix. p. 316. 
XI. 17-27.—C. Bosanquet, The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 64. 
XI. 20.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on some Feast Days in the 
Christian Year, p. 30. XI. 21-39.—Hapositor (6th Series), 
yol, iv. p. 236. XI. 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. 
No. 2249. XI. 24-26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1799. 


A STORY OF THE CATACOMBS 
*I am the resurrection and the life. —JOHN x1, 25. 
Henazt Perreyve, in a letter written from Rome in 
1856, tells of his visit to the Catacombs. M. de 
Rossi, superintendent of the excavations then being 
made in the subterranean vaults, called the attention 
of the party to a threefold inscription placed on the 
walls by some pilgrim of the fourth or fifth century, 
who had loved a woman named Sophronia. ‘What 
was her relation to the poor pilgrim? His mother? 
his sister? his wife? his betrothed? . . . However it 
may have been, that unknown Christian went for the 
purpose of soothing his grief, or of praying for her 
whom he had lost, to visit the Catacombs of St. 
Calixtus. On reaching the first winding paths of 
the underground region, he stopped and wrote on 
the wall these words: Sophronia, vivas im pace 
[Sophronia, mayest thou live in peace], then he con- 
tinued his pilgrimage. He reached further on the 
subterranean room where rest the bodies of twelve 
Popes for which search had long been made, and 
which M. de Rossi recently discovered. Here he was 


constrained to pause once more, to kneel down and 
pray. ‘Then, recalling the memory of that dear soul 
amidst the sacred names of the Popes of the third 
century .. . he wrote a second time with trembling 
hand the beloved name: Sophronia, vivas in 
Domino [Sophronia mayest thou live in the Lord]. 
He then resumed his walk and turned towards a 
neighbouring room in which archeology and piety 
have had the good fortune to discover the tomb of 
St. Cecilia. For the last time, the memory of his 
angel returned to him; but now, 7 a BEEN ha hope, 
doubting no longer the efficacy of his prayer, and 
piercing with eye of faith and love into the secret 
place of heaven, he wrote firmly: Sophronia dulets, 
semper vivis in Domino—Sophronia semper m 
Domino [Dear Sophronia, thou livest for ever in the 
Lord—for ever in the Lord]. 

Rererences.—XI. 25.—A. T. Pierson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 72. F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xvii. p. 189. J. W. Boulding, Sermons, p. 251. B. J. 
Snell, Sermons on Immortality, p. 56. J. M. Whiton, Beyond 
the Shadow, p. 31. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate 
Love, p. 172. D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, p. 98. 
W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 117. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 1365. 

SAVING FAITH 


‘ Jesus saith unto her, He that believeth on Me, though he die, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth on 
e shall never die.’.— JOHN XI. 25, 26. 


Satvarion by faith is the greatest of all Christian 
ethics ; it is also the most novel and original. There 
can be no doubt that Christ put it in the forefront of 
all His teaching. Manifestly, the first question to be 
asked is: What is Belief, in the Christian sense of the 
term? 

I. Belief, in the Christian sense of the term, is re- 
liance upon the intuitions rather than upon the reason. 
With the heart man believes untorighteousness, Put 
to the test, we refuse to be governed wholly by our 
reason, and we refuse every day, A man who never 
thought or acted, save upon the full consent of his 
reason, would be a sorry creature, and his life a dismal 
spectacle. There is a logic of the heart which is 
stronger than the logic of the reason. No logic of 
the reason could justify George Eliot, who had re- 
pudiated Christianity as vigorously as Harriet Mar- 
tineau, in reading Thomas a Kempis all her life, and 
having the immortal meditations of the old monk 
beside her bedside as she died; but the logie of the 
heart justified her, and we love her for submitting to 
it. It is not argument but intuition that makes the 
Christian believer. Faith is a venture, the venture 
of the soul, in opposition to the reason. 

II. All belief in the Christian sense narrows itself 
down to belief in the spiritual nature of man, and of 
the universe. To Martha, Christ puts one question 
and submits but one article of faith: ‘He that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he die, yet shall he live: be- 
lievest thou this?’ Believeth thou what? That 
Lazarus even now is something more than decaying 
dust in the charnel-house. It all hinges there—is 
Lazarus, is man, only so much matter liable to dis- 
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ruption and dispersion, or is he spirit? There is but 
one real issue to be fought: it is between faith and 
unfaith, the material or the spiritual nature of man. 
Decide that, and all is decided. It is because Christ 
thus narrows belief to this single issue that He sim- 
plifies it too. The thing that saves a man is belief 
in his own soul. How far that belief may go, or what 
it may include, will vary; but the abiding and in- 
variable factor of belief is this belief in man as a 
creature with a soul. But it will follow as a matter 
of course, that in believing large things we shall also 
be enabled to believe lesser things. Christ continu- 
ally taught that knowledge comes through faith ; we 
do not know in order to believe, but we believe 
in order that we may know.—W. J. Dawson, The 
Evangelistic Note, p. 273. 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
JOHN x1. 25, 26. - 


Tusx words were spoken by Jesus in the presence of 
death. Before we consider the practical lessons of 
our text, let us notice two general truths it clearly 
conveys. ‘They are expressed in the first two words 
of the sublime declaration. ‘I am,’ said Jesus, ‘the 
Resurrection and the Life” ‘I’—Jesus emphatically 
gathered up into His own Person the blessing He was 
about to bestow. It was this investing by Jesus of 
His words with a personal character which gave to 
them a new meaning and force. In the declaration 
of Jesus there is no vagueness, no uncertainty. With 
all its simplicity, it is still the most comprehensive 
and far-reaching statement which man had yet re- 
ceived. For—and this is the second truth to which 
I wish to refer—Jesus does not hold out this risen 
life as a far-away promise of what is to come to men 
after death. Three very practical lessons we may 
learn from the truths we have been considering. 

I. We are bid no longer to fear death. Left to 
himself, man cannot but dread the hour of dying. 
We cannot, indeed, expect—it would be unnatural 
to do so—that belief in Christ will at once take away 
all fear of death ; but who does not feel that it casts 
over its terrors a new and soothing light? ‘The dark 
valley still lies before us, but there is light upon the 

ath. 

II. We learn not to sorrow too much for departed 
friends. They are not dead, but gone before. The 
great truth of the Resurrection, Christ’s living testi- 
mony to His words, tells us of the new life in which 
our loved ones already share. It is little, indeed, 
that we know of that life—impossible for us to picture 
to ourselves the state or the occupations of those who 
have already entered upon it. Over the future God 
has cast a veil, which it is not for us in our curiosity 
to try to raise. Of this only we may be sure, that 
those who sought communion with Jesus upon earth 
are enjoying still higher communion now. 

Ill. We have a solemn warning to prepare even 
now for the future that awaits us. There is no fact 
more certain than the fact of death: no law which 
more surely embraces all men within its scope than— 
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‘It is appointed unto men once to die’ (Heb, 1x. 27). 
And how we shall meet death when it comes, and 
what shall be in store for us hereafter, depend upon 
our lives and conduct now.—G. Mitiican, The Divine 
Artist, p. 217. 

Rererences.—XI, 25, 26.—H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser- 
mons, vol. i. p. 285. XI. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. 
No. 1568. apositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 61; iid. (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 284. XI. 26, 27.—A. Maclaren, Haposi- 
tions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 81. XI. 28.—C. Perren, 
Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 187. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xx. No. 1198. XI. 28-38.—C. Bosanquet, The Consoler and the 
Sufferer, p. 80. XI. 29.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
fora Year, vol. ii. p. 29. XI. 80-45.—A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 91. XI. 33.—Ezxpositor 
(5th Series), vol. iii. p. 217. XI. 33-38.—Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 200. 


WHY JESUS WEPT AT THE GRAVE OF 
LAZARUS 
‘Jesus wept.’—JouHN x1. 35. 
Tus is the shortest verse in the Bible, at all events 
in our English Version, and it is one of the most 
familiar and most affecting; but have you ever 
noticed what a problem it presents ? 

Why did Jesus weep? It is no wonder that 
Martha and Mary and the friends who had come to 
comfort them concerning their brother should weep 
as they stood beside his grave; but why should Jesus 
share their sorrow and mingle His tears with theirs? 
He knew what He had come thither todo. He had 
come to dry the tears of the mourners and fill their 
hearts with gladness by bringing their dear dead 
back to life. Why then should He weep, knowing 
what would presently come to pass ? 

I, Why did Jesus weep at the grave of Lazarus? 
Was it simply because His compassion was so quick 
and tender that He was touched even by unreasonable 
SOrrOW P 

It may beso, but there is a deeper reason for those 
tears of Jesus. 

He knew what the eternal world is and what glory 
lies behind the veil; and He did not weep because 
Lazarus was done with life and its gladness and sun- 
shine; no, but because His friend had passed ‘to 
where, beyond these voices there is peace,’ and He 
must summon him back, must fetch the wanderer 
who had got home out once more into the weary 
wilderness, And His tears say to us: ‘Oh, if you 
only knew the glory which lies behind the veil and 
which I know so well since I dwelt there from eyer- 
lasting ; if you only knew that radiant world of rest 
and peace and joy, you would never wish your dead 
back in this dark world of toil and tumult and 
sorrow ; you would rejoice that they are at home 
with God.’ 

Ii. Our Lord asks us to make ‘a double venture 
of faith in view of the dark and solemn mystery of 
Death and the Hereafter. 

(1) He asks us, on the one hand, to trust in the 
Providence of God. You, poor mother, sitting here 
with your desolate heart and thinking of the fresh 
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grave out in the cemetery and the empty crib at home, 
consider what might have been had your child re- 
mained with you. There are worse sorrows than 
death, and perhaps he has been taken away from the 
evil to come. It is all so dark to us, but God knows, 
and Jesus asks us to trust God and believe in the 
wisdom and goodness of His appointments. 

(2) He asks us to accept His assurance that, if we 
be His, there awaits us, in the undiscovered country 
whither we are hastening, an undreamed-of glory, 


_ ‘things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and 


which entered not into the heart of man—whatsoever 
things God prepared for them that love Him ’.— 
Dav Suir, Man's Need of God, p. 81. 


JESUS AT THE GRAVE 


‘Jesus wept.’—JouN xi. 35. 


A srRoNnc man’s tears are always sacred. They are 
= hea of much, and the fountains from which 
ey spring are hardly to be unearthed without pro- 
fanity. Yet since this is recorded of the Son of man, 
we are surely at Jiberty to let our thoughts play 
around it and to gather from it what we may. 

I. To begin with, then, shall we not say that Jesus 
wept here for pity of the frailty of man. Of course 
He does not stand alone in this feeling; all serious 
men share it with Him more or less, and the pro- 
foundest souls feel it deeply. The great literatures 
of the world are all shadowed by the sense of the 
shortness of man’s life on earth, and the most moving 
poetry in particular vibrates to this deep undertone. 
And naturally, for the fact goes deep into human 
existence, and shapes and colours it all through. 

II. Again, let us say that Jesus wept here for 
sympathy with the sorrow of man. For His was not 
the only heart that grieved for Lazarus's loss, nor 
even, in some respects, the heart that grieved most. 
The gift of tears is a greater one than we are apt to 
think, It is a merciful provision of the Maker 
whereby man may gain relief for a bursting heart. 
Sometimes by reason of joy, more commonly for grief, 
the man is beside himself, and does not regain his 
self-composure till his surcharged feeling has found 
vent in the grateful relief of tears. It is a human 
necessity this, a gentle accommodation to man’s 
frailty, and the Saviour—so human was He—was not 
ashamed to yield to it. 

III. Once more we can, I think, detect another 
source from which sprang the Saviour’s tears. Tears 
start to the eyes of mah for pity and for sorrow. 
True, and for anger also. And as He beheld the 
dolorous evidences of Death’s grim power, we shall 
hardly go wrong if we say that Christ wept tears of 
indignation for the grievous wrong that had been 
done to man. We are not to suppose that death, 
as we know it, formed originally any natural and 
necessary stage in man’s career. How it would have 
gone with him in this matter had he maintained his 
imnocence, we, of course, do not know ; yet that he 
would have been spared the kind of experience he 
now is subject to seems inevitable. Death entered 
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into the world by sin. Jesus felt the deep wrongous- 
ness of the usurper’s rule. The anarchy that had 
invaded human life stirred His soul to its lowest 
depths: the wrong under which man bled, and earth 
became a charnel-house, wrought Him to a Divine 
fury, the more deep because so calm ; and the scald- 
ing tears that fell from Him measured the intensity 
of the internal protest He had lodged and the resolve 
He had taken that He would yet abolish death, and 
set His brethren free. Christ’s is no impotent pity, 
it is a pledge of deliverance.—A. Marti, Winning 
the Soul, p. 265. 


THE TEARS OF JESUS 


JOHN XI. 35. 


Tue Scriptures speak much on the subject of tears, 
and often emphasise the sacredness of weeping. It 
would be worth while to go through the Bible and 
notice all those who are brought in weeping; and 
one thing that you would learn very distinctly by 
such a study would be this: that weeping belongs to 
true manliness not less than to true womanliness. 
There are at least three occasions on which our Lord 
is said to have wept, and I think we may say that 
His tears were different on these different occasions. 

I. The Tears of a Friend.—Our text tells us that 
at the grave of Lazarus, Jesus wept. It shows how 
human He was, perhaps more than any incident of 
His career; at least more directly and instantl 
it brings this out than almost any incident of His 
career. Though He was the Son of God He never 
wrapped Himself up in a garment of stoical indif- 
ference; and still He is the same, yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever. But we may draw from it 
another inference, I think, and that is that He does 
not expect us to put on the garment of stoicism which 
He never wore Himself, when our Lazarus is dead 
and is carried out to the cold and lonely grave, 
There are many things that will never be seen by 
eyes that have not been salved with tears. 

Il. The Tears of the Sufferer.—The second occa- 
sion on which our Lord shed tears was the scene in 
Gethsemane. I do not think it is said in any of the 
Gospels that mention that scene that our Lord shed 
tears, but there can be no doubt, I think, that it is 
to this scene the Epistle to the Hebrews refers when 
it says: ‘In the days of His flesh, when He had 
offered up prayers and supplications with strong cry- 
ing and tears’. The tears in Bethany were for 
others; but those in Gethsemane were for Himself. 
His pain was due to the collision of His will with the 
Divine will. Or shall we rather say His tears were 
the sign of the reconciliation of His will to that of 
His Father. If there had been nothing but collision 
—hard, unbending collision—He would not have 
wept ; He would have hardened Himself against His 
Father’s will. But His tears were the indication of 
reconciliation, they were the sign and the sacrament 
of peace. We, too, have our tears of pain. 

Ill. The Tears of a Redeemer.—'The third occa- 
sion on which Jesus is said to have wept was the most 
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triumphant hour of His life, outwardly at least. As 
He was entering Jerusalem for the last time, a great 
crowd of sympathisers met Him at Bethany, and 
brought Him in triumph into the city. But when 
He reached the brow of Olivet, from which Jerusalem 
could be seen down below, He halted, and when He 
beheld the city He wept over it. You might call 
them the tears of a patriot. Or you might call them 
the tears of a philanthropist. But I think the best 
name for these tears are the Redeemer’s tears. It was 
His estimate of thesoul ; it was His clear vision of the 
eternal doom to which these people were going for- 
ward ; it was the sorrow of the Saviour’s heart for 
people that would not be saved, that made Him weep. 
There is one kind of tears that Jesus never wept. 
These are the tears of penitence.—J. Sratxxr, Ohris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xurv. p. 154. 


JOHN XI. 35. 


TueERx is a melancholy which enervates, but there is 
also one that tempers fine souls to keenness and 
action. It is easy to discriminate the weak senti- 
mentality of Sterne from true, noble pathos, that does 
not nurse its tears, but wipes them away that it may 
see to help. Jesus wept, but what succour followed ! 
—Dr. Joun Kur, Thoughts for Heart and Life, p. 
125. 

Rererences.—XI, 35.—U. R. Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 199. C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the King’s 
Garden, p. 200. W. J. Hills, Sermons, and Addresses, p- 21. 
E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p.1. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 57. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2091. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 199. XI. 36.—F. Lynch, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 205. XI. 37.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1944. 


CAVES 
‘It was a cave, and astone lay upon it.’—Joun x1. 38. 


Tue Bible is full of caves, and we have taken too 
little notice of them either in our imagery or in our 
doctrine. The caves are a rich field for preachers if 
preachers were awake; the caves are a species of 
moral harvest-field and fine sentiment with many a 
pie of true poetry running through their darksome 
olds. 

I. Let us read Genesis xxm. 19: ‘And after this, 
Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave. . . . And 
the field, and the cave that is therein, were made 
sure unto Abraham for . . . a burying-place.’ Are 
more people going to die? Why not let the era of 
death close with the wife of Abraham? The cave 
now is turned into a casket, and in that casket is a 
stone most precious; the cave is no longer a cave, it 
is in very deed a jewel-case, a casket, a place wherein 
is hidden a life that loves and a life that seemed to 
begin another life thousands and millions thick in its 
numbers, too big for any cage, yet that cage should 
be the beginning of nations. In a sense we may all 
be landholders. No foot of land do I possess, nor 
want to possess, except in one melancholy instance. 
How little land we want at the last! ‘The grave to 


the Christian is a key; he never goes to the grave 
without taking the key with him. ‘I have the keys 
of the invisible, the grave, and the dead; I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.’ ‘ 

II. We shall hear more about this cave if we turn 
to Genesis xu1x. 29. Old Israel charged his boys, as 
we should call them, and said unto them: ‘I am to 
be gathered unto my people; bury me with my 
fathers in the cave that is in the field of Ephron the 
Hittite’. This is the definition clause of the will, 
and all definition clauses in deeds and wills and Bie 
documents of all sorts should be very explicit ; so the 
dying old man continues: I mean ‘the cave that is 
in the field of Machpelah’—you remember Mach- 
pelah — ‘which is before Mamre, in the land of 
Canaan’—the cave ‘which Abraham bought with 
the field of Ephron the Hittite for a possession of a 
burying-place’. There is law, before your legal in- 
struments were thought of. You owe everything to 
Moses, but you are too mean in soul to confess it, 
You are willing to go back to certain Roman bandits, 
and to say that law is built largely upon Roman 
conceptions. And where did Roman conceptions 
come from? Largely from the Pentateuch. Moses 
is the father of all lawyers; he builds on the rock, 
he shows examples that cannot fade with yellowi 
time. And there they buried Abraham, quoth Is 
and they buried Sarah his wife; in the same cave I 
buried Isaac and Rebekah; and there I buried Leah. 
The purchase of the field and of the cave that is 
therein was from the children of Heth. Caves are 
beginning to be historical, yet poetical ; we shall find 
flowers in caves. 

Ill. There is a very historical cave mentioned in 
1 Samuel xxn. 1: ‘David therefore departed thenee, 
and escaped to the cave Adullam’. That cave may 
be partly known to those unbiblical souls who are 
only politicians. What is this cave of Adullam, 
historically and symbolically interpreted? It is the 
assembly, I had almost said the Church, of the dis- 
affected. Every one has something to be thankful 
for; every one has a reason for not going into the 
cave of Adullam. 

IV. ‘There is a cave mentioned in 1 Kings xvm. 4: 
‘It was so, when Jezebel cut off the prophets of the 
Lord, that Obadiah’—a man who feared the Lord 
greatly—‘took an hundred prophets, and hid them 
by fifty in a cave, and fed them with’—all the 
luxuries he had, fed them with ‘bread and water’. 
No man knows how sweet and good bread and water 
may be until he is driven before the fury of a terrific 
persecution and is made to feel that the necessaries of 
life are its real luxuries. Do something for those 
who are persecuted by the Jezebels of the day. 

V. There are other caves, wonderful caves. ‘ They 
wandered about in dens and caves of the earth.’ 
These are our supposed ancestgrs ; we who have every 
comfort are supposed to be in the line of heredity 
which connects us with men of what I cannot but 
regard as another breed, a holier, diviner quality, and 
we ought to interrogate ourselves as to whether we 
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have any right to be in this pulpit or that pulpit, or 


under this roof or under that roof, and whether we 


are in the succession of men who hazarded their lives 


for the Lord Jesus.—JoserH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. vu. p. 232. 

Rererences.—XI. 38, 39.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1550, p. 33. Archbishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, p. 48. 
XI. 39.—Bishop Winnington-Ingram, Under the Dome, p. 
158. XI. 39-44.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1052. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 297. XI. 39-46.—C. Bosan- 
quet, The Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 96. 


THE VISION OF THE GLORY 
¢ Jesus said unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God ?’—Joun xt. 40. 
I. Tue glory of God can be seen by men. 

IL. The glory of God is seen by Faith. Faith is 
the eye of the soul. 

III. Christ’s gentle persuasives to Faith. Notice 
Martha’s wavering which shows how confidence may 
fluctuate. Christ puts His own word before her. 
The object of Faith is Himself—A. Macraren. 


THE PRAYER AT THE RESURRECTION 
OF LAZARUS 
‘Then they took away the stone from the place where the 
dead was laid. And Jesus lifted up His eyes, and said, 
Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard Me. And I 
know that Thou hearest Me always: but because of the 
eople which stand by I said it, that they may believe that 
hou hast sent Me.’—JouN XI. 41, 42. 

I. The Prayer Gesture.—First comes a gesture—the 
uplifted eyes to heaven; and then He prayed the 
prayer which we have for our text. When the prayer 
is finished He faces Lazarus in the tomb and cries in 
a loud voice, ‘Lazarus, come forth’. Watch this 
sheeted form bound so tight that if he would he 
could not bend, stands straight upon his feet, sway- 
ing, doubtless, to and fro. Then Jesus turned to 
those who stood around and said, ‘Loose him and 
let him go’; as if to say, ‘I have done my part; I 
have raised him from the dead ; you can unloose him ; 
you can get these bands off, and take this sheet off: 

This is your work.’ 

I do not believe in all the ministry of Jesus there 
is a more striking incident than this great miracle. 
It is more than a miracle: it is a parable and a pro- 
phecy ; it is a prophecy in that it holds up to us the 
hope of the future resurrection of our bodies. It is 
a parable in that it sets forth the magnitude of the 
scheme of redemption. -, It teaches that all mankind 
everywhere is dead in trespasses and sin; there is 
absolutely no power by which man can save himself ; 
by which he can lift himself from the grave of his 
sin; Jesus, and Jesus alone, is the resurrection power 
for the dead soul. With one word spoken a soul is 
redeemed and a grave is robbed of its victim. Then 
comes the development of the soul; after the soul 
has been saved, there is the afterwork of making it 
free, which is the work in which man himself must 
co-operate with God. 

Il. The Prayer Itself,—This prayer is one of the 
prayers of thanksgiving, and it serves to set forth 








three great essential truths. (1) The first is this: 
that Jesus had already been praying over this matter. 
‘I thank Thee, Father, that Thou heardst Me.’ 
Jesus unquestionably is referring to a prayer experi- 
ence in the past. Perhaps it was at the time when 
He first received news of Lazarus’s sickness. He 
prayed and God gave Him the assurance of the 
answer to His prayer. When He started over across 
the Jordan back to Judea to the home of Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus, He had the full assurance that 
Lazarus was to be raised from the dead. 

(2) And then it is also suggestive of His unwavering 
confidence in His unity with His Father. ‘I know 
that Thou hearest Me always.’ The life of Jesus as 
we find it revealed in the four Gospels is one constant 
submission to the will of His Father. He says: ‘I 
do always the things that please Him’. If we go back 
to the twelfth year of His life we find Him in the 
Temple setting forth the fact that the will of His 
Father is His first consideration, and if we go to the 
last day of His life, yonder in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, we find Him setting forth the same truth: 
‘Nevertheless, not My will, but Thine be done’; 
there is a constant co-operation between His will 
and the will of His Father, and He knew the final 
issue at the grave of Lazarus because He knew that 
His will and the Father’s were one. 

(3) He prayed also that those about Him might 
know, as He said, ‘That the Father had sent Him 7 
It is for this reason that in this prayer we see Him 
in the outset lifting His eyes towards heaven as much 
as to say, ‘Yonder is My source of strength and 
power’. I believe in psychological law. I believe 
that it is a great science. I believe that we are now 


just upon the verge of comprehending it. I believe 


that in the days to come it is to be recognised as one 
of the great laws of nature. But I do not believe 
that the power of Jesus was obtained in any sense by 
psychological law. He was the author of psycho- 
logical law, and there is a vast difference between 
one being the slave of a law and the subject of it. 
He was the author of the law, and therefore its 
master. Jesus Himself was the power. With His 
will He could change the course of planets, conserv- 
ing all the laws that govern them. With one stroke 
of His hand He could turn the earth and change day 
into night. And so, with respect to the miracles of 
Jesus. Jesus Himself is the great miracle-working 
power, and He need not subject Himself to any law 
save the law of Himself. He was a perpetual walking 
miracle wherever He went. 

And so Jesus prays this prayer in order that those 
who stand round about Him may see that He is de- 
pending not upon any law of science, not upon any 
peculiar manipulation of spirits, not upon the opera- 
tion of any psychological principle: He is praying 
this prayer that He may show them that it is because 
of the fact that He is one with His Father and His 
Father is one with Him; that He has the power to 
raise the dead.—Lxn G. Brovcuton, The Prayers of 
Jesus, pp. 71-80. 
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Rurerenors.—XI. 41, 42.—A. E. Belch, Preacher's Maga- 
wine, vol. xix. p. 348. XI. 42.—W. J. Danson, The Evan- 
gelistic Note, p. 79. XI. 43, 44.—Archbishop Magee, Sermons 
at Bath, p. 87. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, 
p- 60. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1776, and vol. xliv. 
No. 2554. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
John, p. 98. XI. 47.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 
2736. Kapositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 119. XI. 47, 48.— 
H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1508, p. 161. XI. 47-50.— 
W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, p. 278. 


UNWARRANTABLE INTERFERENCES 


‘If we let Him thus alone, all men will believe on Him.’— 
JOHN x1. 48. 

I. Tuer are times when we must leave God alone. 
(1) There is a sphere where God is sovereign. It is 
the sphere of action. It is the realm of life. And 
there it is wisdom, it is peace, just to let God alone 
to have His way with you. It is one secret of a 
strenuous life. Ihave known young men curse when 
they fell ill) I have known fathers whose hearts 
turned hard as adamant when the angel of death 
stooped down and kissed their children. O follower 
of Christ, let God alone. Perhaps it is kinder to 
bring the rod upon thy back than to put the 
jewelled ring upon thy finger. (2) I believe, too, that 
there is a wider sense in which we are called to let 
God alone. For I am conscious in the religious life 
of our time of a certain fretful anxiety and unrest, and 
the absence of a quiet and solemn dignity that gave 
a grandeur to our father’s piety. There is an irre- 
ligious anxiety for God. 

II. There are times when we must let men alone. 
Where does it come in in human life? Weshall take 
a Gospel incident and see. I find Christ sitting at 
Simon the leper’s table, and the woman who was a 
sinner is kneeling there, and she has broken the ala- 
baster box, and is pouring the precious ointment on 
the feet of Jesus. And the disciples murmur and are 
indignant. ‘Might not this ointment have been sold 
for three hundred pence and given to the poor?’ ‘ Let 
her alone,’ says Jesus, ‘ Why trouble ye the woman? 
She is serving with a service of her own, moved by the 
passion of an all-pardoning love ; there is one work, 
there is one character for her, there is another service 
and another life for you.’ And that is one glory of 
the Gospel. It does not crush men into one common 
mould, but it gives the freest play to individuality, 
and perfects and crowns each struggling soul apart. 
It is not because I want to be original, it is because I 
want to be a Christian, that I say to all murmuring 
disciples, Let me alone, I have my box to break, it is 
not yours. I just want to say this in closing. The 
hour may come when God lets us alone. It is not by 
8 desperate career, and it is not by one black and 
awful deed that a man shall sin away the grace of 
God. It is by the silent hardening of our common 
days, the almost unnoticed tamperings with con- 
science ; it is by that the spiritual dies, it is by that 
men become cast-away. Better the harshest disci- 
une than that—G, H. Mornison, Flood-Tide, p. 
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Rererences.—XI. 48,—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p- 
121, XI. 49.—W. R. Inge, All Saint's Sermons, 1905-1907, 
p. 30, Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 87. XI. 49, 60.— 
A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 113. A. 
Maclaren, Haposttions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 107. XI. 
49-51,—E«cposttor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 88. XI. 50.—Bishop 
Winnington-Ingram, The Men who Crucify Ohrist, p. 38, Ea 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 61 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 
27. XI. 51, 52.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 299 ; ibid. (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 110. XI. 54-57.—Ibid. vol. v. p. 296. XI. 
55,—Ibid. vol. v. p. 387 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 113. 


WILL HE NOT COME TO THE FEAST? 


‘What think ye, that He will not come to the feast ?’— 
JOHN x1. 56. 
‘Wuar think ye, that He will not come to the feast ?? 
Of course He will. You are bidden to-day to His table 
to commemorate that great deliverance that Jesus 
Christ wrought out for you upon the cross, and 
through the rended tomb, you are bidden to the table 
to re-consecrate yourselves to the service of your risen 


Lord. ‘What think ye then, that He will not come 
to the feast?’ Far, far hence be that unworthy 
thought. 


I. He will come, in the first place, because of His 
own most true promise that ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of you’. We are drawing near to His table, but He 
is the Host. He would not act so discourteously to 
His guests as to be absent when He bids us to come 
to His table. Besides, He is not only the Host, but 
He is the meat and the drink of our spiritual life. 

IJ. Our feast would have no meaning if He did not 
come. If He were not here, there would be no bless- 
ing in our gathering together. There would be no 
Joy if He were not here. Why, if He be absent we 
may indeed hold a Good Friday service all the year 
round. We may hang our churches in black; nay, 
there would be no use our entering into the House 
of God at all unless we knew that He would be 
amongst us. 

III, When, then, He comes to the feast, what are 
we todo? (1) We must admit Him. ‘If any man 
will open the door, I will come in to him, and will su 
with him, and He with Me’ Oh, why keep we Him 
waiting outside? (2) And when we admit Him, we 
must serve Him. In the very next chapter you will 
see that He came to the feast, and there they madea 
great supper for Him, and Martha served. “And we, 
too, would wish to serve Him, we, too, would put 
ourselves at His disposal, we, too, would willingl 
stand as servants of the Lord—ready to do His bid- 
ding. And not we will serve Him, but He will serve 
us. 

IV. And if He comes to the feast we must give Him 
to eat. ‘Let my beloved come into his garden, and 
eat his pleasant fruits.’ Have you anything to set 
before Him if He comes to the feast? He will feed 
upon the fruits of the Spirit, produced in your life— 
the fruits of the Spirit, which are love, joy, peace. 
If He comes to your feast, then lean upon His breast : 
pillow your aching head upon His heart of love ; tell 
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Him all your secrets; ask Him those things which 
you do not understand. And, then, constrain Him to 
abide.—E. A. Stuart, The New Oreation, and other 
Sermons, vol. wu. p. 177. 


Rererences.—XII. 1.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
130. XII. 1-3.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Read- 
ing, p. 368. XII. 1-8.—Marcus Dods, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 341. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, 
p. 161. XII. 1-11.—A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 119. XII. 3.—John Watson, The 
Inspiration of our Faith, p. 11. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 117. XII. 4.—Jbid. (4th Series) vol. i, p. 18. XII. 
6.—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 221 ; tbid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 426 ; 
thid. vol. xii. p. 469. 


MIXED MOTIVES 
*Not for Jesus’ sake only.’—JouN x1. 9. 


Tuxsx words may be read with marked and suggestive 
differences of emphasis. ‘Not for Jesus’ sake only’ 
would seem to be the natural emphasis ; ‘Not for 
Jesus’ sake only’ would seem to convey another 
suggestion and meaning. 

I. Take the words thus: ‘Not for Jesus’ sake 
only,’ though that might be the principal reason, but 
also for another reason, namely, that they might see 
the man whom Jesus Christ had raised from the dead. 
They did not want to exclude Jesus, but they wanted 
to see some one else. So they went for a double 
motive. How difficult it is in life to come squarely 
down on one simple direct motive or purpose! The 
subject, therefore, may well be Mixed Motives— 
coming not for one reason, but for another reason, 
and for a third reason that may not take upon itself 
the form of words—that other reason that always 
lies back of everything, that will not come to the 
front, that influences the whole intellectual and 
spiritual movement, and is yet an unconfessed or 
unavowed reason. Then what wonder that we should 
be the subjects of mixed motives in relation to the 
Christian religion when we act under mixed motives 
in our own household economy, in the whole circle of 
friendship, in the whole position and activity of com- 
mercial life, in political life, and in all the spheres and 
aspects of human development. 

Now let us apply this test to everything in life, and 
we shall find how merciful God is in taking us at our 
best. For example, in making a Christian profession 
we do not always make it ‘for Jesus’ sake only’. 
There are many reasons-why some men attach them- 
selves to the Church. A man may be in the Church 
and out of it at the same time; the soul may be far 
away from the very altar at which the knees are 
bent. We are here to-day, as on every other day, 
under the influence of divers feelings, mixed feelings, 
and God knows where the manhood is weakest and 
where it is strongest. Throw yourselves into the 
hands of God, and even your imperfect prayers and 
professions may be comnieleied according to the scale 
of God’s benevolence. 

So it is in the matter of general Christian service. 
Who dare analyse his motives for preaching? Who 


dare analyse his motives for opening the doors, light- 
ing the lamps, and helping in the general economy of 
the Church? None. We are in this respect as in 
others, wounds and bruises and putrefying sores. We 
dare not analyse our own motives; we sometimes, so 
to speak, slur them over, encouraging, it may be, the 
best of them, but still being profoundly conscious of 
the worst of them. My dear brother, engaged in any 
department of Christian service, preaching, or music, 
or visiting, or writing books, or doing anythin 
whatsoever, take heart of grace in this thought, that 
God knows all about it. It is better to fall into the 
hands of God than into the hands of men. When 
you hear the voices of hostile criticism do not be too 
much cast down by it; there is another voice—God 
grant that we may hear it!—saying, well done 
so far, try again, you have not yet attained, but 
keep on pressing toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ; though 
you are faint, yet be pursuing, and though there 
may steal in upon your most spiritual moments 
some secular anxieties and degradations, leave all 
to God, and He will be just, gracious, and tender 
exceedingly. 

II. The people went ‘Not for Jesus’ sake only’. 
Observe that ‘only’; there is a saving point even in 
that solitary word. They went to see Jesus and to 
see Lazarus also; we might read the text thus, and 
escape the whole idea of mixed motive as in any sense 
weakening or degrading spiritual life; but the text 
is not read in that easy way, it has in it a hesitation, 
a point of doubt, a curious and inexplicable uncer- 
tainty as to the motive, so that if you had detained 
some of these people and said to them, ‘ Now, answer 
distinctly and directly, for what purposes have you 
come ?—from a single and unmixed motive?’ no man 
could tell. The question ought not, indeed, to be 
put by man; there are some questions that should be 
spoken only by the lips of God. It is God that 
searches the heart, it is God that knows the weight 
of the prayer, it is God that knows how many tears 
there are in the psalm, how many sighings and groan- 
ings in the poor sobbing prayer; it is therefore not 
for man, whatever his dignity, his name, his profes- 
sion, or his function, to ask certain great penetrating 
spiritual questions. We answer to God: that we are 
in the house of God itself is a good sign, to be any- 
where near the temple of God is a hopeful indication 
of anxious religious progressive life. Why did you 
open the Bible? You cannot give a simple crystal 
reason that has in it no speck or flaw, but the very 
fact that you did open the Bible is itself a hopeful 
sign. Why go to that book where all is about God 
and truth and life, and duty and responsibility, and 
sin and redemption and immortality? Perhaps you 
did not go to it very lovingly, you went to it under 
some measure of constraint : do not vex yourself with 
such a question as that, you did go to the Book, the 
book-form of the Jesus, the Bible-form of the cross, 
and mayhap in the opening of its pages, though you 
had no intent of it, you may have come upon the very 
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Christ who is the jewel of the Book, the Sun of that 
grey sky. 

Rererences.—XII. 9.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
173. XII. 10.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 87. XII. 12, 
13.—W. J. Hills, Sermons and Addresses, p. 29. W. J. 
Brock, Sermons, p. 273. XII. 12-26.—A. Maclaren, Expost- 
tions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John p. 125. XII. 13.—Bishop 
Winnington-Ingram, The Men who Crucify Christ, p. 48. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 130. XII. 15.—W. R. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 1. XII. 16.—J. 
Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 417. XII. 19.—John 
Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 817. XII. 20.—Ez- 
positor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 127. XII. 20, 21—G. A. 
Sowter, From Heart to Heart, p. 159. XII. 20-22.—Ezxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 175. XII. 20-24.—Ibid. p. 298. 


SEEING JESUS 


‘Sir, we would see Jesus,’—-JoHN xn, 21. 


Tuis is, in the first place, the cry of the scholars and 
the students of the world. We sometimes feel in- 
clined to be annoyed, angry, with scholars or students 
who put before us some different reading or account 
than we are accustomed to. But do let us do them 
justice. Although often they make a mistake, for 
the last fifty years what the scholars and the students 
of Europe have been trying to do is to see Jesus: it 
is to get back behind what they think later traditions, 
what they think accretions on the old faith, what 
they think disfigurements in art; back to the real 
Jesus, the real Jesus who walked the streets of Jeru- 
salem and climbed the hills of Galilee. ‘Sir, we 
would see Jesus,’ is the cry of the modern student 
to-day. 

So it is the cry of this great multitude in our city. 
I have lived for nine years in the poor parts of Lon- 
don; and I stand here, to bear witness that among 
the people themselves I have never heard a word 
against Jesus Himself, except in the lips or through 
the lips of some professional Secularist lecturer; I 
have never heard a word uttered among the poor 
people against Jesus Himself, though in their minds 
they are constantly contrasting church or chapel with 
Jesus Himself, and they seem to say to us: ‘Stand 
aside; sometimes you misrepresent Him. Hush your 
quarrels about doctrine, hush your quarrels and dis- 
putes about Church government. We would see 
Jesus. Stand out of our way; we want to see Him 
with our own eyes,’ 

I, To see Jesus and to be Jesus to the world is the 
absolute vocation for which every one of us was born. 
I mean, when you look into the trouble which God 
has taken with the world; when you think over what 
was the object of the Incarnation—the astounding 
Incarnation which we take so lightly, we who have 
been taught it since childhood ; when you ask why it 
was that God revealed the first great mystery, what 
there was behind the veil, and showed Himself in the 
Person, in the faith of Jesus Christ; why it was that 
He had to lie upon the cross and pour out His 
precious blood; why He rose again and broke the 
powers of death; why the great windows of heaven 


opened again, and down came the falling of the Holy 
Ghost ; why to barbarous Britain was sent in the 
power of the Spirit the Christian Church; why in 
fullness of time you were born upon this planet and 
in this generation, and were baptised into that 
Christian Church, and many of you confirmed in it 
and received Communion in it ?—there is only one 
answer: that the object of being alive at all, the 
whole point of being a breathing, living person on 
this globe, is that you may see and be Jesus in the 
world. 

II. But, you say, How am I tosee Jesus? It is 
true what you say, He is far off I come to church; 
I have not given up religion; but He is far off from 
me; how am I to see Jesus? And we look to see 
what those, for there are thousands upon thousands 
of such, who clearly see Him every day, to whom He 
is clearly the greatest reality in life, you look to see 
how they manage it. I know two young men both 
brilliant, one a brilliant scholar, both University men, 
and both still young, who are quite certain in their 
own minds that they have had a vision quite inde- 
pendently of Jesus Christ, and in consequence of 
which they are both ordained, and are probably two 
of the most powerful preachers in the Church of 
England. But apart from any question of a vision, 
what is it that those whom we know, among the poor, 
quite as much as among the educated, who clearly 
see Jesus, what is it which has enabled them to see? 
I notice, as I study them, three things. First, an im- 
mense belief in the Holy Ghost. They really believe 
that the Holy Spirit takes of Christ and shows Him 
to us. I notice next a touching study of the photo- 
graphs of Jesus Christ in the Bible. I have, as one 
of my dearest relics, the well-thumbed, well-used 
Bible of Bishop Wilkinson himself, and the 
marks in it, the very appearance of it shows how he 
was down with these photographs on his knees when- 
ever he could, looking at the five photographs, the 
four Gospels, and the Epistles of St. Paul, the five 
photographs of his Master. And then, next, I notice 
about them a desire to put every thought into capacity 
with Christ. These are the secrets of seeing Jesus; 
and not one of these things is impossible with us 
The Holy Ghost has no favourites. Every layman, 
every woman can kneel down; the Holy Ghost, 
hovering over them, longing to sanctify them, will 
show them Jesus if they ask: In other words, prayer- 
ful dependence upon the Holy Ghost is possible for 
every one.—Bisuop Winnincron-Incram, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. uxxvu. p. 97. 


WE WOULD SEE JESUS 


‘Sir, we would see Jesus,’—Jonn x11. 25. 


I want to ask you why it is that we should desire 
to see Jesus. 

I. He Wishes Us to See Him.—In the first place 
because the whole tenor of Scripture makes it plain 
that He wishes us to do so. Surely He who said 
‘Look unto Me and be saved, all ye ends of the earth,’ 
and blamed His ancient people because they looked 
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not to the Holy One of Israel—surely we cannot 
expect Him to have changed in this respect. Who 
can doubt that He will welcome everybody who strives 
to see Him as He is? 

II. He is Now on the Throne of Grace.—And the 
second reason why we should desire to see Jesus is 
that He is now seated on the throne of grace, whereas 
one day we must see Him seated on a throne of 
judgment. You may depend upon it that, if ever 
you and I are to die in peace, it can only be on the 
ground of having seen Jesus as our sanctification, 
righteousness, and redemption. As we pass through 
life we see many people and things, and these all im- 
press our characters; but what if, when we come to 
the dark valley at last, we have never seen Him 
Who alone can safely guide us through the dark 
valley? 

Ill. A View of the Saviour Transforms the Soul. 
—A third reason why we should desire to see Jesus 
can be stated thus: Because a view of the Saviour 
transforms our souls and moulds them into His like- 
ness. ‘Beholding as in a glass’—which means, 
strictly speaking, one of the blurred mirrors of the 
ancients—‘the image of the Lord, we are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord’. As I read my Bible I find a 
hundred instances of the operation of this law. I 
find in the Old Testament when Moses had been forty 
days and nights in communication with Almighty 
God he had to veil his face before the people. If 
you turn to the New Testament you will find that a 
view of the Saviour produces moral and spiritual, as 
well as physical, results. How else can you account 
for the fact that when the rulers of the Jews beheld 
St. John and St. Peter, and took note of their bold- 
ness, they immediately said, ‘These men have been 
with Jesus and they have learnt of Him’. Or again, 
we read how Stephen cried, ‘ Behold, I see the heavens 
opened and Jesus standing at the right hand of God’. 
What was the result on the dying martyr? Uncon- 
sciously he at once framed himself to the example 
of the Saviour, and prayed for the forgiveness of his 
murderers. If you want to live the Christ life strive 
to see Jesus and study His character. 

IV. Is the Desire Capable of Fulfilment ?—Is this 
desire to see Jesus capable of fulfilment in our present 
state, and, if so, how? The promise I want particu- 
larly to speak of is, ‘He that loveth Me shall be 
loved of My Father . ... and I will manifest Myself 
to him’. ‘Ifa man love Me,’ said our Lord, ‘ He 
will keep My words, My Father will love him, and 
We will come to him and make our abode with him.’ 
This shows that the vision is made to the heart and 
soul, and it is made to the man who walks steadily 
in the path of obedience. Do not lose sight of the 
condition. We must cultivate that holiness without 
which, we are told, no man shall see the Lord. Each 
one of us has an enemy whose ceaseless object it is to 
hinder us from seeing Jesus. ‘'The God of this world 
hath blinded the eyes of them that believe not, lest 
the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ should shine 


into their hearts.’ 
fact that too often our desire to see Jesus is not grati- 
fied. Do not put this matter off till a more convenient 
season. Seek Him earnestly—very earnestly—in the 
pages of His Holy Word, where He does reveal Him- 
self, and if only you do this persistently and believingly 
you must succeed. 


What light that throws on the 


‘We would see Jesus.’—Jonx xu. 21, 


“You take a journey to Olympia to see the famous 
statue by Phidias,’ says Epictetus, ‘and you all think 
it a misfortune to die without having seen things like 
that. But when you need take no journey, when a 
man has God’s works before him wherever he is, will 
you not desire to see and understand them? Will 
you not perceive either what you are, or what you 
have been born for, or why you have received the 
faculty of sight? But, you may say, there are dis- 
agreeable and troublesome things in life. And are 
there none at Olympia? Are you not scorched, 
crushed by the crowds, wet by the rains, dinned with 
noise and clamour and the rest of it? Yet, I imagine, 
you set off these against the splendour of the spectacle, 
and so put up with them. Well then, and have you 
not got faculties to make you to bear life’s chances? 
Have you not been endowed with greatness of soul, 
with manliness, with endurance ?’ 

Rererences,— XII, 21.—R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 385. G. Matheson, The Scottish Review, 
vol. ii. p. 162. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, p. 
48. R. J. Campbell, A Faith for To-day, p. 167. Kapos 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 235. XII. 22.—Ibid, (4th Series), vel. 
v. p. 120. XII. 23.—H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermona, p. 
216. XII. 23, 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. Ne. 9024 


UNDEVELOPED LIVES 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, i 
abideth alone.’—JoHN x11. 24. 

In every corn of wheat that finds no congenial soil 
there are undeveloped possibilities of harvest; and 
that suggests to me the question that often vexes 
us, the question of undeveloped lives. Perhaps it is 
in the presence of early death that the thought reaches 
us with its full pressure. For the tragedy of early 
death is not its suffering: it is the blighted promise 
and the hope that is never crowned. I scarcely 
wonder that in wellnigh every cemetery you shall see 
a broken column as a monument. It is hard] 
Christian, but it is very human, and I do not thin 
God will be hard on what is human. Wherever 
death is there you have mystery. But in the death 
of the young the mystery is doubled. The great 
mystery of the early grave is the sorrow of unde- 
veloped lives. One of the first things to arrest me 
in Christ Jesus is His influence in developing the 
lives He touched. Jesus touched nothing which He 
did not adorn. What, then, were the great forces 
Jesus used in developing undeveloped life? 

I. The first was His central truth that God is love. 
We all know how love develops character, That 
was the first power that Jesus used. He said to 
a repressed and fearful world, ‘God loves you’. 
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II. But there was another power that Jesus used. 
It was the human instinct of self-surrender. It is 
the glory of Jesus that He called self-surrender into 
the service of our self-development. Rs 

III. Lastly, and this is the crowning inspiration, 
our Lord expanded life into eternity. Our life shall 
go on developing for ever, under the sunshine and in 
the love of God. I know no thought more depress- 
ing, as life advances, than the thought that all effort 
is to be crushed at death. But if death is an in- 
cident and not an end, if every baffled striving shall 
be crowned, if ‘All, I could never be, All, man 
ignored in me,’ is to expand into actuality when 
I awake, I can renew my struggle after every failure. 
It is that knowledge, given us by Jesus, that has 
inspired the development of Christendom.—G. H. 
Mornison, Sunrise: Addresses from a City Pul- 


pit, p. 84. ; 
LIFE OUT OF DEATH 


JOHN XII. 24. 


I WE must die to ourselves in order to receive life 
from Christ. 
II. The life of the Christian is a daily dying. - 
III. The death of the Christian is the road to 
a nobler life.—A. Macraren, 


‘If it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’—JouN x11. 24. 


Tue missionary Krapf, after the death of his beloved 
wife on the coast of East Africa, wrote home to the 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society: ‘Tell 
our friends at home that there is now on the East 
African coast a lonely missionary grave. This is 
a sign that you have commenced the struggle with 
this part of the world, and as the victories of the 
Church are gained by stepping over the graves of 
her members, you may be the more convinced that 
the hour is at hand when you are summoned to the 
conversion of Africa from its eastern shore.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 24,.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for 
Family Reading, pp..168 and 175. T. G. Bonney, Death and 
Life in Nations and Men, p. 20. H. Jeffs, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xii. p. 44. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 165. 


THE SACRIFICIAL SYMBOLISM OF NATURE 
JOHN XU. 24, 25. 


In the first of these verses the great Teacher indicates 
the need there is for His own vicarious death; and 
in the second, He asserts a practical principle which 
must have its place in the lives of His followers, 
a principle which borrows its crowning sanction and 
its energising motive from His own death. 

I. Jesus affirms a necessary connection between 
His own death and the triumph of His cause: ‘ Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone’. ‘Much fruit.’ The metaphor 
points to the vast discipleship which shall yet gather 
round His person, and respond to the spirit of His 
matchless life. Jesus did not desire a nominal 
discipleship, however influential and widely extended. 
‘There must be moral oneness, the sense of a common 
life, participation in the same great experience. (1) 


This saying does not directly raise the abstract 
question of the nature or necessity of a redemptive 
sacrifice, but it implies the human mind is so con- 
stituted that some such doctrine is a primary demand 
in any system which aims at deep and world-wide 
success. (2) The need that Jesus should die to 
vivify others with the principles of His own life does 
not rest only upon the constitution of the human 
mind, but has its Divine side also. God could not 
bless, accept, and sanctify a sinful world, bringing it 
into mystic union with Himself, apart from the pro- 
cesses of an atoning death. — 

II. Jesus lays aside the symbolism of the seed- 
corn, and states a plain principle of sacrifice through 
which the lives of the disciples must be conformed to 
His own, Whilst affirming a common law of sur- 
render for Himself and His disciples, Jesus in no 
sense obliterates the stupendous dividing line between 
His sacrifice and the self-abnegation of those whom 
He fills with His spirit. Redemption was a solitary 
act to which one holy and unspotted Being alone was 
equal, and we are neither called upon nor competent 
to lay down our lives to redeem men. Vivified by 
Christ’s death and made to share His spirit, we our- 
selves must become a seed-corn, and go into the 
darkness and humiliation of the earth, to continue 
for others the life we ourselves have received. We 
must sacrifice the lower allurements to taste the 
higher joy and blessedness of our Lord. 

Rererences.—XII, 24, 25.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the 
Gospels, p. 328. XII. 24-26.—KHxpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 226. XII. 25.—H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, p. 133, 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 460. 


FOLLOWING CHRIST 


‘If any man serve Me, let him follow Me: and where I am, 
there shall also My servant be: if any man serve Me, him 
will My Father honour.’—Joun xu. 26. 


I want to deal with the missionary life from this point 
of view: that the missionary life gives an opportun- 
ity for the exactest imitation of the life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. I want then to put before younger 
men the nobility of the missionary call. Now, you 
have in this verse these three things: the missionary 
call, the missionary promise, and the missionary re- 
ward. 

I. You have the missionary call. ‘If any man 
serve Me.’ If you want to follow Christ exactly, the 
missionary life gives you opportunities for so doing 
which you cannot have elsewhere. (1) Notice, first 
of all, the call to follow Christ implied in some cases 
the giving up of every other calling. As Jesus Christ 
called the disciples from all their secular calling, so 
the missionary is called from all his secular calling 
to go forth and to follow Christ. (2) Oragain. In 
another instance the call to follow Christ was a call 
to leave all earthly wealth. (3) The call to follow 
Christ implies, in some cases, the leaving of friends 
and family, and those whom you hold most dear. (4) 
The call to follow Christ is sometimes a cal] to self- 
denial. 
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II. And what are the promiscs? The promises are 
many. (1) In the first place, you read in the fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew, and in the nineteenth verse, 
that if we follow Him He will make us to become 
fishers of men. There will be result to our labours. 
(2) Then our Lord promises that if we follow Him, 
and give up all earthly wealth, we shall have treasure 
in heaven. (8) And then we are told that if we give 
up friends to follow Christ we shall have in this world 
brothers and sisters and friends, even an hundred-fold, 
as well as life in the world to come. (4) But the 
greatest promise is that which you have here in this 
a that ‘Where I am, there shall also My servant 

III. The missionary reward. ‘If any man serve 
Me, him will My Father honour.’ You will not ex- 

t to find much honour here. We have not yet 
earned to honour our missionary brethren as we 
ought. But the honour will be hereafter—E. A. 
Sruazt, Elisha’s Call, and other Sermons, vol. vit. 
p. 129. 

Rererences.—XII. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 
463 ; vol. xlii. No. 2449; vol. xly. No. 2651; and vol. 1. No. 
2874. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 
209. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 204. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 185. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy 
Seripture—St. John, p. 181. XII. 27.—H. Bonar, Short Ser- 
mons for Family Reading, p. 108. Expositor (5th Series), vol. 
x. p. 333. 

THE PRAYER FOR STRENGTH 
‘Now is My soul troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, 
save Me from this hour; but for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, glorify Thy name. Then came there 

a voice from heaven, saying, I have both glorified it, and 

will glorify it again,’—JouHN x11 27, 28. 

Turre are three great fundamental suggestions in 
this prayer: First, the suggestion of the humanity of 
Jesus. Second, the mission of Jesus. Third, the 
identification of Jesus with His Father. 

I. The Humanity of Jesus.—First, the humanity of 
Jesus; and we will get it in part by coupling the 
introductory statement, ‘My soul is troubled’ with 
‘Save Me from this hour’. In the use of this word 
‘trouble’ we get a glimpse of the humanity of Jesus. 
There are people who say that trouble is sin, but 
that is because they confuse trouble with worry. It 
is one thing to be troubled. It is another thing to 
worry. Jesus was both God and man. He was a per- 
fect man, and He was all God. ‘There were times in 
His life when He divested Himself of His Godship in 
order that He might.show the world the life of per- 
fect man, and there were times in His life when He 
divested Himself of His humanity, that He might 
show the world all of God. And in order that 
we may properly interpret the life of Jesus we 
have to keep carefully in mind this very delicate 
line of separation between His humanity and His 
Deity. 

In this connection Jesus is speaking as a perfect 
man. We need not expect to get to a place in our 
life as Christians where we will be free from trouble. 
If we are not troubled when we look upon the sin 


that Jesus faced, then there is something radical'y 
wrong with our heart and life. 

Why was Jesus troubled? He was troubled be- 
cause of what He saw. He saw a picture of the 
world’s sin. He saw blighted humanity, and it 
troubled Him. He was troubled because He saw 
what we cannot see. He saw through the eye of 
Deity what was ahead. He saw the cross. 

Ii. Trouble v. Worry.—A woman came to me and 
said: ‘Pastor, my son is unsaved, and is as wicked a 
boy as ever lived. I have been praying in great 
agony over him, but, thank God, I have come to the 
place now where I am not troubled one whit about him 
or anything that he does.’ Isaid: ‘If youspeak the 
truth you reveal the saddest condition of the human 
heart that can possibly be revealed. You reveal two 
things: that you have lost the mother-heart—and 
God pity a boy who has a mother without a mother- 
heart ; and you reveal the fact besides that you do 
not know the passion of Jesus.’ 

Jesus looked out into the future and saw Geth- 
semane; and I think the thing that He saw in Geth- 
semane that weighed heaviest upon His heart, that 
troubled Him most, was the non-concern of His dis- 
ciples. 

Then, too, He saw the cross; and Jesus was a man 
even though He was God; and the cross with all its 
hideousness cut to the core of His heart. He felt 
all the disgrace, the humiliation, the shame, the jeers, 
the sneers and the mocking of the mob, and it troubled 
Him. 

Now in that troubled moment Jesus prays, ‘ Father 
save Me from this hour’. What hour? Why, the 
hour that is ahead ; the hour of His lonesomeness in 
Gethsemane, the hour when He shall sweat drops of 
blood, the hour when He is to conquer His will to 
the will of God, the hour of the cross where He is to 
pay the price of the world’s sin. ‘Father, save Me 
from this hour of suffering.’ 

IIL Christ’s Mission.—Jesus came to this earth 
for what? ‘To teach men how to live a perfect life? 
Yes, in part; but that is not the main mission upon 
which He came. Just the mission upon which Jesus 
came is set forth in this second declaration of His 
prayer, ‘For this cause came I unto this hour’. 
What hour? The hour of the cross; the hour in 
which the penalty of the sins of the earth are to be 
met by the atoning work of the cross of Calvary. 
That is the hour, and that is the mission that brought 
Christ to this earth, not to live, but to die. When 
He came from heaven to this earth, He was occupied 
with one thought—the cross ; and all through His life 
from the first day until the day when He was nailed 
upon it, the cross stood out before Him as the one 
thing for which He had come to this earth. If we 
have left out the cross, on which the penalty of the 
sins of the world was nailed with Jesus, we have left 
out the one supreme purpose that Jesus had in His 
earthly ministry. 

IV. The Father was resigned to the cross, but 
more than that, He was identified with it. He agreed 
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with the Son, and in it He and His Father were one. 
It was not a mere submission; it was the voluntary 
going of Father and Son to the cross, paying the 
penalty for the world’s sin. Jesus and the Father 
were one. It must be so in order that their glory 
may be equal. If it were not so the Father is seen 
and the Son is lost, or the Son is seen and the Father 
is lost. Hence Jesus prayed, ‘Father, glorify Thy 


name’. 


Jesus, p. 91. 


Rererences.—XII. 27, 28.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 


tn Sackville College Chapel, vol. i, p. 274. XII. 28.—G. A. 
Johnston Ross, The Baptist, vol. lxxi. p. 650. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 909, and vol. xxiv. No. 1391. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 187. 


SPIRITUAL ANALYSIS 

‘The people therefore, that stood by, and heard it, said that it 

thundered: others said, An angel spake to Him.’—Joun 

XII. 29. 
I. Tuxrz are many things to which we can give 
lower or higher meanings, and we see how clearly 
this is illustrated in the scene from which I have 
taken our text. There came a voice from heaven: 
it was the voice of God. And to some it was no- 
thing but the roll of thunder, there was nothing 
miraculous or supernatural about it; but to others, 
gifted with finer sense, and among them it may be 
the shepherds who had been on the hills at Bethlehem, 
there was something in the sound that was inexplic- 
able unless it had fallen from the lips of angels. It 
was the same note that struck on every ear. It was 
not the same note that struck on every heart. 
the back of all we see and hear there is our character, 
and our character reacts on everything that reaches 
it. Now I might illustrate this truth in man 
spheres. (1) Let me ask you to think of the world 
of Nature. It is the same world to every one of us, 
yet to every one of us how different it is. To a poet 
there is a voice in every breeze, sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks ; but to Eugene Aram, 
cursed with a sense of guilt, every branch in the 
forest seemed to point a finger, and every zephyr 
whispered of detection. One world—yet some will 
call it a machine, and others will find it instinct with 
Divinity. (2) Or turning from Nature we might 
think of human life, the common life we are all lead- 
ing. It is very surprising, when you get deep enough, 
to discover the oneness of all human hearts. But 
then the strange thing is that men should take that 
life, that common stock and harvest of experience, and 
should view it so differently and give it such different 
colourings as it passes through the alembic of their 
characters, that for one man life becomes a glory and 
for another man life becomes a curse. (3) Then I 
often think of our text and of its bearings when I 
read the Gospel-story of the life of Jesus. What a 
moral test and touchstone was that life—take some 
of His great miracles and see what happened. ‘He 
casteth out devils by Beelzebub,’ the scribes said ; 
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the Son, that the glory of the Son and the Father 
may be one’—Lxen G. Brovenron, The Prayers of 
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and His friends and relatives said, ‘He is beside 
Himself’, But the common people when they saw 
the miracles, immediately glorified the God of Israel. 
II. It is when we give such things their higher 
meaning that we are nearer to the truth Now I 
ask you to observe in the passage of our text that 
none of the bystanders gauged the voice correctly. 
Whose was the voice that spake? It was the voice 
of God. The chances are that in nine-tenths of our 
judgments, you and I like these Jews are quite astray, 
But whatever you are judging, lean to the nobler si 
If it is thunder or angels, vote you for the angels.— 
G. H. Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 198. 


Rererences.—XII. 29.—R. Collyer, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 104. C. F. Aked, The Courage of the 
Coward, p. 187. XII. 31.—C. F. Aked, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 197. J. M. Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, 
p. 165. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 224. XII. $1, 3 
—G, Campbell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1x. p. 68. 
XII. 31-33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2338. 


THE MAGNETISM OF THE UPLIFTED LORD 
“I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me.’ 
— JOHN X11. 32. 

I, Our Lord declares that it is in the energy of His 
transcendent sacrifice that His personal magnetism is 
to be found. ‘The energy of His love as displayed in 
His life, compared with the energy of His love as 
displayed in His death, is as dispersed sunshine com- 
pared with focussed sunshine, sunshine concentrated 
in a burning heat. And it is this focussed sacrificial 
energy of His death, ‘The lost pregnant syllable of 
God’s great utterance of love, which our Lord de- 
clares is to be the ministry of attraction, by which 

all men are to be drawn to Him. ‘There is nothin 
like that magnet. (1) Test it by the indiyidiea 
testimony. Nothing so overcomes the deathly and 
the deadly in men as ‘the preaching of Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified’, (2) Test the energies of this 
magnet by the testimony of history as to what is the 
power which has most conspicuously swayed great 
masses of mankind. No one has ever moved the 
multitudes except the men with the magnet of the 
uplifted Lord. 

Il. In the energies of this sacrificial Christ we are 
not only to find the dynamic of redemption, but the 
secret of human brotherhood. If men are drawn to 
Him they will be drawn nearer to one another. The 
secret of brotherhood is found in common nearness to 
the Lord—J. H. Jowerr, The British Oongrega- 
tronalist, 9th May, 1907, p. 438. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS 


JouN x11. 32. 


WE shall do well to consider the appeal which the 
cross has made to the world; to see why it is that 
in all ages when Christ has called to His disciples 
to follow Him, they have joyfully ad ee to the 
summons which has drawn them to share His cross 
and to be partakers of His sufferings. ‘The Christ 
of 'Thorwaldsen, beautiful as it is, the tender Christ 
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of Leonardo’s art, do not make the same appeal as 
the outstretched arms of the Crucified. No royal 
diadem of gold and precious stones is so venerable as 


the Crown of Thorns. No imperial throne is so 
magnificent as the rugged wood of the cross. ‘The 
power of the Crucified is still living. May we 
reverently inquire, as far as we may, what is the 
secret of this power, why it is that Christ has only to 
ask for disciples, and disciples come to Him? What 
is the secret of His attraction? What is the magnetic 
_ power of His appeal ? 

I. It is surely, first of all, the appeal of sympathy. 
It is in the face of a suffering world that the cross is 
raised. It has been said that our Blessed Lord never 
experienced human sickness. It may well be that 
the Lamb without spot and blemish might not ex- 
perience this sign of human imperfection. But He 
did feel and did bear the extremity of physical, 
mental — yes, even spiritual— pain, so that His 
sympathy is literally the suffering with those towards 
whom He exercises His tender love: and this is wide 
and far-reaching. ‘'The infinite goodness has arms 
so wide,’ says the great poet, ‘that it receives 
all who turn to it’ Did we but know it, there 
is many a soul sick with anguish, even amidst the 
joyous brightness of this world’s fairest scene. If it 
be hid away it is no less there, on which that suffering 
face looks down, and which that tender appeal alone 
can reach. ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

II. But the appeal of the Crucified is also the ap- 

al of power. ‘The supreme appeal of the cross 
is the Divine atonement for sin. Christ draws all 
sinners unto Him by an exhibition of power which 
triumphs over the malice of sin, and by asystem of 
grace which abounds in fuller volume where sin did 
much more abound. 

III. But it is only right to say, of course, with the 
Apostle, that the appeal of Christ crucified is to 
certain men only a stumbling-block and foolishness. 
The figure which demands our adoration is the figure 
of a homeless man, stripped and naked, utterly poor. 
No wonder it was an offence, the Jews wanted an 
earthly king, and the Greeks wanted some one who at 
least would start a Republic or write an Utopia, and 
they were not prepared for a beggar or a propounder 
of paradoxes. And yet this is the lesson which 
dominates the religion of the Crucified. ‘To gain 
one’s life is to lose it: to lose our life is to find it’ 
The great appeal is made in sympathy and in power, 
and men find that behind the paradox there is peace, 
that poverty is the true riches, shame the abiding 
glory, and sorrow the truest joy.—W. C. E. Nrw- 
sour, The Church Tvmes, 10th April, 1908, p. 494. 


THE WORLD’S MAGNET 
JOHN xu. 32. 
I, Curisr upon the cross is the pledge of the fellow- 


ship of all mankind—of men as men. We say com- 
monly that all men are brethren as descended from a 


common father—brethren as heirs of a common nature 
—brethren as condemned to a common death. Much 
more are they brethren for whom Christ died. 

IJ. Not only is Christ crucified the point of union 
of mankind. In a more peculiar sense He is the 
centre of Christendom. For this let us thank God 
heartily. And exactly as our faith is lively and our 
hope steadfast, when we are brought face to face with 
error, sorrow will take the place of anger, love will 
take the place of bitterness, zeal will take the place 
of strife. We shall not cherish the truth which we 
hold less fervently, we shall not hate the falsehood 
which Christ hates less sincerely, but withal we shall 
rejoice to know that beyond and below all our differ- 
ences there lies this foundation which none can shake, 
even Christ crucified. We shall hail this beginning 
as the sign of a glorious future when His promise 
shall have a full accomplishment. 

III. Christ crucified, Who is the bond of mankind, 
the bond of Christendom, is in a yet closer sense for 
us the bond of this His family here assembled to seek 
His presence and to commemorate His death.—BisHor 
Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 128. 


Rererences.—XII. 82.—J. Fleming, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlix. p. 261. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, 
p. 173. J. B. Brown, The Divine Mystery of Peace, p. 42. 
A. C. Laidlaw, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 156. 
C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 167. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 225. G. T. 
Newton, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xii. p. 340. A. Stewart, 
Eden and Gethsemane, p. 11. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
139, and vol. xiii. No. 775. G. H. Morrison, Scottish Review, 
vol. i. p. 589. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. i. p. 214. C. 8. Horne, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xvii. p. 4. W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Even- 
ing, p. 263. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 62, 655; tbid. 
vol. x. pp. 117, 184. A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—St. John, p. 140. XII. 32,33.—C. Perren, Revival Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 838. J.J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 203. 
A. Ainger, Sermons Preached tm the Temple Church, p.- 62. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1717. XII. 33. J. Bow- 
stead, Practical Sermons, vol. ti. p. 58. XII. 84.—R. J. Camp- 
bell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 385. Ibid. A Fatth 
for To-day, p. 167. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 375; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 74. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 150, XU. 35.—W. H. Evans, 
Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 1. Hzpositor (5th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 372; bid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 233. XII. 
35, 836.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, 
p. 162. XII. 36.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2413. 
XII. 37.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 64; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 71. XII. 37-41.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxi. No. 1844. XII. 38.—Kupositer (6th Series), vol. v. p 
369. XII. 39-41.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1619, p. 1. 
XII. 40.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 20; tid. vol. ii. p. 
872; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 362. 


‘ The praise of men.’—JoHN X11. 43. 
‘I wave been tired with the applause of the world,’ 
said Mrs. Fry towards the end of her career, ‘ and none 
knows how great a trial that has been, and the deep 
humiliation of it; and yet J fully believe it 18 not 
nearly so dangerous as being made much of in 
religious society. I have sometimes felt it was not 
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so dangerous to be made much of in the world 
as by those whom we think highly of in our own 
society.’ 
JOHN XII. 43. 

UnnuveE solicitude about popular estimation is a weak- 
ness against which all real Christians must guard with 
the most jealous watchfulness. The more hey can 
retain the impression of your being surrounded by a 
cloud of witnesses of the invisible world, to use the 
Scripture phrase, the more you will be armed against 
this besetting sin—for such it is—though styled the 
last infirmity of noble minds (WitzeRForce to his 
son Samuel). 

Rererences.—XII. 44-50.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p- 141. XII. 45.—J. Johns, Preacher's Magazine, vol, xix. p. 
356. XII. 47.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 121. W. R. 
Inge, All Saints’ Sermons, 1905-1907, p. 1. XII. 47, 48.— 
H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, p. 138. 


CHRIST AND HIS MISSION 
‘The Father which sent Me.’—Joun x11. 49. 


I, THERE was no uncertainty in the mind of Jesus 
Christ. The Evangelist John tells us distinctly that 
He knew that He had come from God and went to 
God. He Himself said, when nigh death, that He 
was going to Him that sent Him. 

II. He had come from God, and had come from 
God with a great purpose attached to His life. If 
we may say it reverently, He was God’s great Mis- 
sionary, the one ‘sent’ of God, the one commissioned 
of God to enter the dark places of the earth, One 
of the chief and prominent traits in John’s portrait 
of the Master is of One with a great mission attached 
to His life. God had sent Him into the world; not 
by foree—that would be to rob Him of His glory. 
Christ was not forcibly compelled to enter this world ; 
His was a voluntary sacrifice. The Father sent Him, 
but it was also love which drew Him—love for 
men. 

III. And what was this mission? There are various 
ways in which we can express it, but there is one 
broad expression which we may give to this mission, 
and it is to save the world, to redeem humanity. All 
He was, all He spoke, all He did, all He suffered, 
contributed to give to His life the great character 
of Saviour. 

IV. Is there this mission attached to our lives? 
Yes. He was greater and holier than we; but, 
nevertheless, His mission is ours. He saves men 
through men.—J. Atrorp Davies, Seven Words of 
Love, p. 108. 


THE SELF-SACRIFICE OF LOVE 


‘Jesus, having loved His own which were in the world, He 
loved them unto the end,’—Joun xulI. 1. 
Ir would seem that the washing of the disciples’ feet 
and the institution of the Holy Communion were 
closely connected. Both of these actions belong to the 
region, as we should say, of unsupernatural actions ; 
but they are symbolic, they are parables in action, 
pregnant with deep spiritual meaning, for both are 
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revelations of the self-sacrifice of love. We see the 
Lord there at the last meal, fortified no doubt before- 
hand by prayer during those quiet hours cf prepara- 
tion, forgetting now His own suffering that was te 
come in the knowledge of His disciples’ need, thinking 
and acting now, not for Himself, but for them, Our 
Lord did the menial act, and then explained to His 
disciples what it was that He had done. Amo 
men the slave washes the feet of the guest; but it is 
not so with God. 

I. The Highest Love is that which Stoops most 
Lowly.—It was because of, not in spite of, His God- 
head that Jesus Christ made Himself a servant. His 
doing so is not Divine condescension. Men might 
call it condescension, but it is the Divine expression 
of itself. ‘The Son of man came not to be ministered 
to, but to minister, and in ministering He showed 
He was Divine. I wonder whether we fully grasp 
the significance of this as applied to ourselves, that 
the truly Divine thing in us, the truly Divine in man, 
does not lie in our power and authority and greatness, 
as men count greatness, but in the stooping to act as 
servants, the washing of one another’s feet service 
not power, responsibility not privilege. That is it. 
The one movement which lifts a man to true nobility, 
to true divinity, is the movement which brings him 
down to the needs and sufferings of his fellow-men. 
God in Jesus Christ measures the value of the gift, 
not by the amount of its size, but by the amount 
that is left when it is given. 

II. It was at this Last Meal that Jesus instituted 
the Sacrament of His Love; that, wishing to leave 
behind Him some token whereby those that knew 
Him might be constantly kept in remembrance of 
His love, He gave to them as a gift the bread and 
wine, telling them to take it from Him, to eat and 
drink His Body and His Blood, and whensoever they 
so did to do it in remembrance, in loving remem- 
brance, of Him. As He gave it, so it stands to-day, 
the Holy Communion, the Saviour’s legacy of love, 
the thing of which He commanded and requested, 
‘Do this’. Many things He asked us to do for our- 
selves and for one another, but this one thing He 
asks us to do for Him. ‘Do this in remembrance of 
Me.’ We cannot turn away from that request, so 
touching, so appealing in itself, uttered at the very 
moment when all other human ties were about to be 
severed between Him and’ those He loved. This 
new link He gave to bind the disciples at all times 
to Him. Is there any one outward act of love 
which we can do more telling in its evidence of 
accepted love than this when, in response to that 
downward coming of the Eternal Son of God to 
strengthen and sustain us, we lift our hearts unto 
the Lord? 


Rererences.—XIII, 1.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays 
after Trinity, p. 451. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 810, 
and vol. xl. No. 2377. R. J. Campbell, The Examiner, 14th 
June, 1906, p. 577. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 183; 
ibid. vol. vi. p. 129. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Serip- 
ture—St. John, p. 170. 
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THE MOTIVES OF CHRIST 


* Now before the feast of the Passover, Jesus knowing that His 
hour was come that He should depart out of this world 
unto the Father, having loved His own which were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end.’—Joun XII. 1-3. 


Tue principle of motives as the test by which a 
character is to be judged is in full view of the 
Evangelist when he writes these three verses. His 
is to describe Jesus Christ in His motives, 

to represent to us the springs of His action, and the 
fountains of His speech during the last days of His 
earthly pilgrimage. Six of these motives he depicts 
for us in these verses, and so brings us into fellowship 
with Jesus Christ as to help us to know Him: in 
His habit as He lived, in the soul of Him, in the 
aims by which He was governed, and in the forces 
which made Him what He was, and enabled Him to 
do what He did, and say what He said. These six 
motives then—what are they? 

I. The first clearly is this—That Jesus Christ 
is conscious that the hour towards which His 
thought has been directed again and again is now 
about to strike. This is really His last hour, and all 
the possibilities of His earthly life, of His life on this 
side of death, must be crowded into it. Men con- 
dense when they know they are going to die: men 
concentrate when they hear the ticking of the clock 
for their last hour. So there comes a concentration, 
an election of the very best, as the soul judges the 
best, of that which is really dearest to the heart. It 
is this pressure that Jesus Christ is now feeling. 

IL This motive is made wonderfully more operative 
by the recognition that, in this last hour of His, He 
is to fight His final and decisive battle. 

III. There is also in Christ as a working idea and 
conviction, the consciousness of a commission. Jesus 
Christ is sustained as He faces the tragedy of Geth- 
semane and Calvary by the consciousness that He 
came forth from God, that He is God’s witness, has 
a Divine mandate, and therefore is bound to carry it 
out. 

IV. Jesus is also conscious that God never sends 
a soldier to fight without equipping him: that the 
resources of those who labour in God’s name and for 
God’s glory are godlike: they are exhaustless. 

V. It is love that is the strongest and most potent 
motive of all in the action and speech of Jesus Christ. 
And here it is central to John’s statement, ‘for Jesus 
having loved His own which were in the world, He 
loved them unto the end’. 

VI. There is yet one other motive suggested by 
John. It is the imperilled position of these men, 
‘Having loved His own which were in the world’. 
He was going out of it: soon He would ascend to 
His Father. They arein the world. Does not John 
indicate to us there the way in which the coming 
perils of the disciples inflamed the affection of the 
Christ, and become a fresh force in Him for His self- 
sacrifice, and a fresh controlling influence as to His 
acts and as to His words? 


Rererences.—XIIE, 1-5.—F. L. Wiseman, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 349. XIIL 1-17.—Ezpositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 300. XIII. 2.,—Zbid. vol. i. p. 18. XIII. 
3.—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 309. 
J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist, September 6, 1906, 
p. 133, XIII. 3-5.—W. E. Barton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lii. p. 403. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1499. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 180. 
XIII. 4.—G. Hill, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 230. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 396. XIII. 4, 5.—H. 8. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 345. A. Mae- 
laren, After the Resurrection, p. 182, XIII. 4-6.—W. P. 
Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 210. XIII. 5.—C. Stanford, 
The Evening of our Lord's Ministry, p. 21. XIII. 6.—J. 8.. 
Bartlett, Sermons, p. 247. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
612. 

‘ What I do thon knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 

after.’— JOHN x11. 7. 
Tue words suggest the consideration of the place of 
authority in teaching. They convey the lesson con- 
tained in the saying ‘oportet discentem credere’. In 
different ways and degrees it is true of us all. We 
are all beholden for what we know to assistance ex- 
ternal to ourselves. The principle is clearly stated, 
and rightly balanced in the words of the inhabitants 
of Sychar to the Samaritan woman, ‘ Now, we believe, 
not because of thy speaking, for we have heard for 
curselves’. The words of these simple people express 
for us the necessary correction which the saying 
‘oportet discentem credere’ requires, by adding the 
saying that should accompany it, ‘oportet edoctum 
judicare’, ‘The men of Sychar were beholden to the 
woman in the first instance for telling them, but 
afterwards they could judge for themselves. ‘The 
truth is not merely true because we have been told 
it, but our own faculties know it to be so.—Bisuor 
Epwarp Kixc, The Love and Wisdom of God, p. 
170. 


THE INTERPRETING INFLUENCE OF TIME 
‘ Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt understand hereafter.’—Joun 
XI. 7. 
Tur words of the text have special and primary 
reference to the meaning of the washing of His 
disciples’ feet by our Lord. The ‘hereafter’ of the 
text, therefore, is the ‘hereafter’ of a few minutes. 
There was in it, as it was originally used by the Lord 
Jesus, no direct allusion to the future life, though the 
principle applies, with even greater force, to the 
hereafter that is beyond the grave ; and my purpose 
is to set before you the meaning of the principle 
itself, the area which it covers, and the influence 
which it should exert upon us in our daily lives. 

L First let us look at the principle itself. Briefly 
expressed, it is that the difficulties of the-present are 
often explained by the lapse of time, so that what 
may be hard to unravel to-day may be easily disen- 
tangled after a few months, or it may be years, have 
gone. (1) There is something in the very fact that 
an event is past which enables us to understand it 
better than we did when it was happening. When 
we are in the midst of any movement, we are too close 
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upon it to judge of it aright, and so we either over- 
estimate its importance, or fail to recognise its full 
significance. (2) But while this interpreting result 
may be produced by the lapse of time taken meraly 
by itself, it is intensified by what that passing of the 
present into the past may bring. (a) Thus, for one 
thing, it brings a growth in the individual’s own 
intelligence, which helps him to an explanation of 
what before was difficult. (b) Still again time carries 
in it the educating influence of experience, and that 
contributes to the better understanding of what was 
obscure in the past. (3) Finally, here we must remem- 
ber that the lapse of time gives opportunity to the 
individual for the enjoyment of the teachings of God 
the Holy Spirit. 

II. Now let us look at the area which this principle 
covers. (1) It applies first to the mysteries that are 
found in Scripture. As the years revolve, the mys- 
tery may diminish, and may finally disappear; or at 
least cease to trouble us. (2) But the principle in the 
text applies also to the dispensations of God’s provi- 
dence. ‘There are few of us past middle age who cannot 
attest the truth of my declaration when I say that in 
the ‘afterward’ of our trials we have had their inter- 
pretation. 

Ill. What may we learn from this subject in our 
daily life? (1) It may well teach us patience. (2) It 
encourages us to combine hope with our patience. 
There is an explanation coming, therefore we may be 
the better upheld as we wait for it. I have dealt 
with the text as relating to the hereafter of time. 
But true as it is in that, its original application, it 
is even more 80 of the hereafter of eternity. The 
dark things which time has left unillumined will be 
brightened in eternity. 


\Rererences.—XIII. 7.—A. 8. Geden, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. v. p. 885. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, 
p. 186. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 34. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1298. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached im a Religious House, vol. i. p. 166. John Kelman, 
Ephemera Kternttatis, pp. 254, 260. XIII. 8.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 926. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 318. XIII. 10.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 127. 
H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Reading, p. 87. D. 
Fraser, Metaphors im the Gospels, p. 341, XIII. 12.—Ezpositor 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 57. XIII. 12-15.—Zapository Sermons 
on the New Testament, p. 120. XIII. 12-20.—Hapositor (6th 
Series), val. vil. p. 142, 


JESUS CHRIST AS MASTER 


“Ye call Me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so I am.’ 
—JOHN XIII. 13. 


I, Jesus Cunist has proved to be the Master in this 
world, because He can produce the greatest effects by 
the simplest means and out of the most unpromising 
material. When Christ came to the world, if I may 
so say, there was a philosopher who was in possession, 
the great Greek philosopher—Plato. What did he 
say? He said: ‘Bring me your best minds, your 
most intellectual souls, all the first-class material in 
the world, and I will show you what I can do with 


it’. But what is the use of that to the average man 
—who is not first-rate, intellectually speaking? Jesus 
Christ was distinct from every other philosopher and 
teacher, from the fact that He said: ‘Bring me your 
worst, and I will show you what I can do with it’. 
Jesus Christ stands acknowledged as the Master 
because of what He can make out of other people’s 
leavings. Why, till Jesus came no one ever thought 
of seeking in the gutters to make saints ; it is not the 
sort of place you expect to look for them in. But 
that is where Jesus found them. 

II. All power lies in being mastered by Christ. Do 
you remember what Paul said? He said: ‘I was 
apprehended that I might apprehend’, Do you 
know what the word ‘apprehend’ means? 'To lay 
hold of, to grip. No minister ever grips a congrega- 
tion who is not first of all gripped by God. And 
that is what we want—for all power does lie in being 
mastered by Jesus Christ—C. S. Honnz, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xx. p. 268, 


JOHN xIII, 13. 
Aut that I have wrote for near thirty years has been 
only to shew that we have no master but Christ— 
WittraM Law, 


Rererence.—XIII, 13.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vel. vil. 
p. 83. 


CHARACTER AND CREED 
JOHN XII. 13, 14. 


‘Masrer and Lord ’—that is what the disciples called 
Jesus ; that is what men call Him still. This is the 
great fact of history. ‘Take Christ for what you will, 
define His person as you please, there is nothing to 
parallel the universal homage paid to Him. To one 
paying his first visit to the Continent there is noth- 
ing, perhaps, more impressive than this, that every- 
where men call this Jesus ‘Master and Lord’. And 
if we look at our own land, amid whatever conflicting 
signs, the same fact of the sovereignty of Christ 
grows more and more unmistakable to all clear- 
sighted observers. Look outside the Churches, and 
the facts are even more significant. But I need not 
go outside our own lives. In all our days there is 
a difference because, if not we ourselves, at least, the 
family, the community of which we are members, 
has learned to call Christ ‘Master and Lord’. 
What does Christ say to them that so name Him? 

I. He accepts the title; ‘Ye call Me Master and 
Lord: and ye say well; for so lam’. Mark that 
calm, unhesitating acceptance of these great names, 
and consider what it means. There are two strands 
interwoven all through the life of Christ ; humility 
the most perfect and beautiful, such as the world 
had never known before, and side by side with it the 
most tremendous self-assertion. No man, however 
great or good, ever spoke concerning himself as Jesus 
did. 

II. But Christ further declared—and this is what 
I want specially to emphasise—that they that con- 
fessed Him as ‘ Master and Lord’ thereby placed them- 
selves under manifold moral obligations ; ‘ Ye call me 
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Lord and Master . . . and ye ought—’. We may dis- 
regard for the moment the particular duty mentioned 
by Christ ; the point to catch is this, that while it is 
right to call Christ ‘ Master and Lord,’ it is not 
enough so to name Him; we cannot stop there. If 
we call Him ‘ Master and Lord,’ then ‘we ought—’ ; 
you may fill in the blank a hundred ways, but re- 
member, the confession carries the obligation along 
with it. We Christians cannot too often or too 
sharply remind ourselves of the moral obligation 
which is the other half of faith. We call Christ 
‘Master and Lord’ ; is His great ‘ye ought’ sound- 
ing through our souls? No man’s theology is safe 
that is not brought into constant contact with actual 
life. Is there anything the Church so urgently needs 
to-day as the filling-up of this gap between what we 
profess and what we are? Oh, the mock homage 
that is paid to Christ !—G, Jackson, Table Talk of 
Jesus, p. 67. 


Rergrences.—XIII. 13, 14.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p- 111. XIII. 14.—J. Martineau, Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life, p. 16. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 133. 


THE IMITATION OF JESUS 


‘Ihave given you an example, that ye also should do as I 
have done to you.’—JouN x11. 15, 

‘Imitation ’ is not the first nor the last, nor the deep- 
est word of the Christian Gospel Indeed, the 
imitation of Jesus is itself possible only as a result of 
some more vital process. Nevertheless, imitation 
has its place among the Christian duties. ‘Be ye 
imitators of God, as beloved children,’ says St. Paul. 
‘imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ.’ 

I. The great fact to be kept steadily in mind is 
this, that the standard of life set before us in the 
New Testament is to be found not in a code of laws, 
but in a character. ‘We are called,’ says Dean 
Church, ‘to the study of a living Person, and the 
following of a living Mind.’ It is not the letter, but 
the spirit of Christ’s life which is binding upon us. 
Do I need to spend one moment in proving, or rather 
in affirming, Christ to be the Perfect Example? 
Alone of all the sons of men He was without sin. 
His was a perfection full-orbed and complete, lack- 
ing nothing. 

Il. How, then, can we imitate Christ? How can 
we become like Him. (1) If we would grow like 
Christ we must know what Christ was like. To your 
Gospels! ye Churchmen and Churchwomen, to your 
Gospels! One meeting a week less and one chapter 
a week more may not be a rule for everybody, but 
there are multitudes of Christian people in whose 
spiritual health that simple change of diet, honestly 
followed out, would soon work wonders. (2) If we 
would grow like Christ we must keep Him steadily 
before us. We grow like those we live with, those 
we love ; every day beholding we are transformed ; 
and the same law holds here. 

We must be with Christ, we must learn what He 
is like—is that all? is there no more to be said? 
Then van I never be like Him. I follow that life 


through all ‘the sinless years that breathed beneath 
the Syrian blue,’ till my whole soul throbs with the 
wonder of it. But imitate it—how can I, I with 
my weakened will, my besetting sins? There is the 
great problem, not the ideal, but its realisation. 
He Who is our Example is also our New Life. It is 
the indwelling Christ Who alone can make possible 
the Imitatio Christi—G. Jackson, Table Talk of 
Jesus, p. 141. 


SERVICE TO MAN 


JOHN XII. 15. 


Tue Perfect Elder Brother, who taught us that love 
to God was the true impulse of service to man, laid 
down a standard by which all efforts to remove the 
burdens that weigh down humanity should be tested. 
Once only, in the course of His ministry, did He say, 
‘IT have given you an example’; it was when He 
knelt down on the floor of the upper chamber and 
washed His disciples’ feet. No action of His was 
trivial or without an educative purpose, and in the 
features of this incident He suggests that the Chris- 
tian worker who would ameliorate the condition of his 
fellow-men, must be humble, helpful, without respect 
of persons, and thorough. 

I. The first Divine requirement is humility. The 
trail of self—self-gratification, self-commendation, self- 
assertion—lies potent over much amateur remedial 
work, but ‘ He took upon Himself the form of a 
servant’. 

II. The second necessary characteristic of the 
would-be reformer is real felehatians not fussy, use- 
less activity ; a real need was met by the action in 
the upper chamber. 

III. His amazing revelation of grace and patience 
in washing the feet of the traitor, Judas rebukes the 
common tendency of Church workers to select 
amongst the poor and the unfortunate such as are 
grateful and attractive, and to withhold their minis- 
trations from the coarse and the ungrateful. 

IV. His action in the upper chamber was marked 
by thoroughness. The true discerning worker far 
God and humanity will be thorough—Basu 
Wiserrorcs, Feeling after Hum (2nd Series), p. 
134, 

THE PERFECT EXAMPLE 
‘For I have given you an example, that ye should de eas I 

have done to you.’—JOHN XIII. 15, 
THERE are moments in our existence which we are 
bound to call our better moments. Our thoughts 
are centres in better things, and we are less wrapped 
up in the commonplace things of life. If we grant 
this, what is our need at such times? I suppose it 
is a need of becoming better. No doubt there are 
some people who never feel this need, but surely they 
are very few. Surely in nearly every life there comes 
the time when this need of moral improvement is 
felt. 

I. It is Necessary for.us to have some Ideal.— 
Many of us have felt the influence of some strong and 
good character, of some one into whose life we could 
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look in times of doubt to see what our hero would 
have done if he had been placed in like circumstances. 
It may be that in the character there were man 
faults which were apparent to the eyes of the all- 
seeing God, but in those early days we could not de- 
tect them. ‘To us everything seemed good and true 
and had left upon us a lasting influence. 

ll. A Man Needs a Perfect Ideal, a character in 
which no fault can be detected to show him what 
real, true human goodness can do. If we had asked 
the question, ‘ Where is such ideal perfection to be 
found before the birth of Christ?’ what would the 
answer be? If we look to Noah or Moses, or to such 
great men as Socrates or Cicero, though their char- 
acters may often seem to come very near to perfec- 
tion, still all of them had some fault, and some of 
them very great faults, but in Jesus Christ no fault 
is found, and the beauties of His character take their 
place in due proportion. He alone can satisfy our 
longing for a perfect ideal. . 

Lil. If Jesus Christ is the Perfect Man, then the 
four Gospels are the Most Sacred and Precious 
Books that we have.—Each Evangelist has set forth 
the character of our Saviour in a different light ; 
different but all in perfect harmony. They show so 
clearly our Lord as they knew Him personally, or as 
they knew of Him from the lips of others. No cir- 
cumstance of our Lord’s life is dwelt upon to illus- 
trate His greatness; no effort is made to draw 
attention to the beauties of His character; it is as 
though they felt it was needless or even wrong to 
draw attention by word of theirs to that which shows 
out so clearly and so palpably. The narrative of the 
Holy Gospels gives us the example and the model 
by which we Christians should model our lives. -As 
a great man has said, these Gospels bring back to 
you the living image of that Holy Man so entirely 
that you would see less of Him if you saw Him with 
your own eyes. Let us then study these Gospels 
with zeal and patience! 

Rererences.—XIII. 15.—H. D. M. Spence, Voices and 
Silences, p. 209. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church's 
Year, p. 263. A. R. Henderson, The Examiner, 31st May, 
1906, p. 533. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 380. XIII. 
16.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 286. 

JOHN XIU. 17. 


Happiness is a great love and much serving.—OLIvE 
SCHREINER. 


Rererences.— XIII. 17.—H. Alford, Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, p. 831. XIII. 18.—R. J. Campbell, New Theology 
Sermons, p. 151. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 21. XIII. 
20.—J. M. Whiton, Swmmer Sermons, p. 71. XIII. 23.— 
A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 97. C. 
Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 816. E. A. Stuart, The New 
Creation and other Sermons, vol. iii. p. 187. XIII. 23-26.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2052. XIII. 26.—EHz- 
positor (4th Series), vol. i. p- 18; tbid. (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 121. XIII. 27.—A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 286. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 190. 
XIII. 27-29.—W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, p. 92. 
XIII. 30.—G. H. Morrison, Flood-Tide, p. 200. XIII. 31.— 
J. E. Page, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 420. XIII. 31, 
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32.—A. Maclaren, Expositeons of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 
199. XIII, 32.—A. Barry, The Doctrine of the Cross, p. 67. 
XIII. 33.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons (8rd Series), p. 
353. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 91. Ezpositor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 442, A. Maclaren, Eaposttions of 
Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 210; tid. p. 217. 


A NEW COMMANDMENT 
‘A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you.’—JouN XIII. 34. 
Curisr revealed a new idea of man and a new idea of 
God. His love offered a new measure of greatness— 
‘Love one another asI have loved you’. What is 
the love demanded of us in this generation ? 

I. Our love must be thinking love. ‘Thought and 
love must go hand in hand. 

II. Love is sharing. Whatever good thing we 
have found to be the best for ourselves is that which 
our neighbours must also have. Our advantages con- 
fer on us no privilege; they give us no right to com- 
mand ; they are simply ours to share.—S. A. BarNerr, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 390. 


‘A new commandment.’—JoHN XIII. 34, 
To restore a commonplace truth to its first wncom- 
mon lustre, you need only translate it into action. 
But to do this, you must have reflected on its truth. 
—COoLERIDGE. 
Rererences.—XIII. 34.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. 


xlvii. p. 166. W. M. Sinclair, Words from St. Paul’s (2nd 
Series), p. 196. H. H. Henson, Godly Union and Concord, 
p. 153. E. A. Stuart, The New Commandment and other 


Sermons, vol. vii. p. 121. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. 
p. 50. XIII. 34, 35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2936. 
H. H. Henson, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 305, A, 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 228. 
XIII. 35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2650. Kapositer 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 32. 

JOHN XIIL 35. 


Ir it be asked whether any person is a man, it 
is not asked what he believes or what he hopes but 
what he loves.—AvucusTINE. 


JOHN XIII. 35. 
Love he sent to bind 
The disunited tendrils of that vine 
Which bears the wine of life, the human heart. 
—SHELLEY. 


Rererence.— XIII. 36.—F. St. John Corbett, Th 
Preacher's Year, p. 99. - 
Joun x11. 36, 37. } 

His dream was still of an individual discipleship and 
an individual martyrdom, in the pride of which he 
was too willing to draw himself away from his fellow. 
disciples, and to forget altogether the world which 
he had to help to save.—Horr, The Way, The Truth, 
and The Life, p. 8. 


‘ Lord, why cannot I follow Thee now.’—JouHN xill. 37. 
Ir was the habit of Savonarola’s mind to conceive 
great things, and to feel he was the man to do them 
Iniquity should be brought low; the cause of justice 
purity, and love should triumph; and it should 






Weel 
triumph by his voice, by his work, by his blood. In 
moments of ecstatic contemplation, doubtless the 
sense of self melted in the sense of the unspeakable, 


and in that part of his papers lay the elements: 


of genuine self-abasement ; but in the presence of his 
fellow-men for whom he was to act, pre-eminence 
seemed a necessary condition of his life—Guorcz 
Eur. 

Rererences.—XIII. 37.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy 
Week, p. 36. XIII. 37, 88.—A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 225. XIII. 38.—F. E. Paget, Helps 
and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 142. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Seripture—St. John, p. 243. 

Joun xv. 


Ix the narrative of Sir Walter Scott’s last days at 
Abbotsford, Lockhart tells how one morning he had 
his chair wheeled ‘into the library, and placed by 
the central window, that he might look down on the 
Tweed. Here he expressed the wish that I should 
read to him, and when IJ asked from what book, he 
said: “Need youask? There is but one?” I chose 
the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel; he 
listened with mild devotion.’ 
Rererence.—XIV. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 290. 


THE SUM AND SUBSTANCE OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH 
‘Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, believe also 
» in Me.’—Joun xiv. 1. 

I woutp ask you to regard those words ‘ Ye believe 
in God, believe also in Me’ as containing in their 
short and simple phrase the whole sum and substance 
of the Christian faith. There are many religious 
controversies going on at the present day, but those 
pure words from our Lord to His disciples at the 
most solemn and critical moment of His life concen- 
trate the whole of His Gospel in that short sentence. 
__ I. The Force of this Saying of Our Lord’s lay in 
the introductory words, ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled’. Every Jew was familiar with the sayings, 
‘We will not fear though the earth be moved. God 
s our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Whatever trust of whatever kind men put 
ta God they are called upon by our Lord to put 
in Him. You will observe the extraordinary and 
peculiar personal character which is given to our 
faith by this appeal. The essence of our Christian 
faith consists in our being in Jesus Christ. We 
realise that the essence of our faith should consist in 
putting in that Personal Human Being, Jesus Christ, 
exactly the same kind of faith as the Jew put in God, 
as we ourselves put in God the Father. 

Il. By Means of a Personal Belief in Jesus Christ 
we ure brought into immediate communication and 
contact with Him. We are called upon to believe 
not in a past, not in a distant, but in a present 
Christ. Our Lord Jesus Christ came into the world 
to claim every human being as His follower and as 
His believer. The one supreme issue in life is—Do 
you believe in Jesus Christ as you believe in God, do 
you submit to Him and trust Him? 
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III. When a Man Realises that He is the Living 
God, then the Love of Jesus Christ becomes the 
strongest and most active force in a man’s life. How 
many a man has been saved from sin by the remem- 
brance that Christ loves him! The grat trouble 
of life is that we have not realised our Lord Jesus 
Christ as a living person always near us. 

iV. His Appeal is surely the Most Beautiful and 
Sincere in all the World.—He makes it not merely 
because of His Christian personality, not merely in 
consequence of that love which His words and His 
acts must needs arouse in us; it is because it is the 
appeal of one who shed His blood in substantiation 
of the statements and the claim He made. It is 
a claim writtenin blood. And that is the foundation 
of His appeal, ‘If ye believe in God believe also in 
Me’ 


VY. Christ Asks us to Believe in Him as our 
Saviour. ‘If any mansin, said St. John, ‘we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous.’ 
Is that not the most wonderful thing that can be 
said to any congregation? 


THE CONSOLATION OF CHRIST 


‘Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe 
also in Me.’—Joun xiv. 1. 

I. Iris marvellous indeed that the Lord Jesus should 
think of any other than Himself at such a time as 
this. His own awful burden of sorrows is pressing 
upon Him as never before. Over Him hung the 
black shadow of that dreadful death. Here in the 
upper room He sits at the last supper. And now it 
is that the face, so sad, so troubled, louks around on 
the little company. There is a great silence. We 
wait expecting the sorrowing Saviour to appeal to 
them for constancy and sympathy. But instead of 
that He forgets Himself. His thought is only of 
them. Towards them His heart goes ovt in eager 
tenderness, and yearning over them with an infinite 
pity He saith: ‘Let not your heart be troubled’. 
Of one thing now let us be perfectly sure —nothing 
can ever make our Lord forget us. 

IL If we turn from the Master to the disciples 
the words seem equally strange. For ther: trouble 
seemed to be the only fitting thing. Let ret your 
heart be troubled. Believe in God, believe aiso in 
Me. What did it mean? It meant this: ‘ Yes, all 
is black and dreadful, but do not let it drive yor 


from Me. Come near to Me—trust in Me. In spit 
of all, find in Me your strength and refuge.’ There 


never is, there never can be, any dark and awful 
revelation which is to drive us away from Him. 

ILI. Once again turn the words and see in them the 
two sides of this great trouble. The disciples saw 
one side only, and were troubled indeed. The Lord 
Jesus saw the other, and said: ‘Let not your heart 
be troubled: believe in God: believe also in Me’, 
They saw only one side of the mystery—the grief, 
the loneliness, the shame, the agony. But the blessed 
Lord stood and saw the other side—the glory that 
should follow. Well might He whisper: ‘Let not 
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en heart be troubled: neither let it be afraid ’.— 
. G. Prarsz, Naaman the Syrian, and other 
Sermons, p. 197. 


THE GOD OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 
JOHN XIV. I. 


Tue word used here by our Saviour and translated 
‘be troubled’ does not signify any kind of sadness 
und sorrow, nor are we to understand that it is 
either desirable or possible to banish all sadness and 
sorrow from the mind of any son of man under the 
conditions that prevail upon this earth. The word 
used by Jesus signifies to be agitated, perplexed 
and thrown into confusion. Let us examine more 
closely the truth that faith in God will save us from 
a troubled or distracted heart; and then it will be 
important to note that faith in God involves faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

I. That faith in God will save us from a troubled or 
distracted heart. ‘Belief in God’ is a ‘living belief’ 
that rules the life. The God in whom Jesus requires 
belief is not any shadowy kind of God, but definitely 
the God of the Hebrews—an ethical God, possessing 
(a) Righteousness, the central idea among the Jews. 
(b) Wisdom, the necessary accompaniment of perfect 
righteousness. (¢) Love, a characteristic that was 
only germinal in the Old Dispensation, yet sufficiently 
revealed to necessitate its further unfolding. Living 
belief in such a God requires living sympathy with 
His ethical Life. It is the God within us, having 
become the life of our Life, that becomes the motive- 
power of our life's course, and the assurance of eternal 

lory. 

: iA But our consideration of this subject is very 
incomplete until we examine the further suggestion 
made by our text that belief in God involves belief in 
Jesus Christ. ‘Believe in God and believe in Me.’ 
The juxaposition of the clauses is awe-inspiring. 
There is a clear claim put forward by Christ that His 
disciples shall repose in Him the same absolute, un- 
questioning, unlimited faith that they repose in 
God. We are not asked to believe in God and in 
some one that is not God. The latter would be 
ridiculously unnecessary after the former. Nor are 
we asked to believe in two gods, as some superficial 
theologians sarcastically aver. God is one. He is 
one ethically and therefore metaphysically, for the 
ethical is the heart of the metaphysical. It is only in 
the God revealed in Christ that man can find final 
stability and rest. It is far less a matter of the 
intellect than of the heart. You may plead that you 
cannot help your intellectual bias, but you can help 
your moral condition, For this, at any rate, you are 
responsible; and to reject God in Christ is to reject 
the true moral] ideal for human life—Joun Tuomas, 
Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. u. p. 61. 

Rererences.—XIV. 1.—S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 126. T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, 
p. 126. H.S. Seekings, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 226. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 730. Eapositor (5ts Series), 
vol. iii, p. 219; Ibid. vol. vi. p. 472. A. Mac* <2, Uz- 
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positions of Holy Scriptures—St. John, p. 253. XIV. 1, 2.— 
E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 260. XIV. 1-3.—R. 8. 
Simpson, The Scottish Review, vol. vii. p. 387. XIV. 1-4.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1741. C. Stanford, The 
Evening of our Lord’s Ministry, p. 72. PB 


MANY MANSIONS 
‘In My Father’s house are many mansions;.. . I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.’—Joun xiv. 2. 

I. Curisr in these words is clearly speaking of the 
intermediate state. ‘My Father's house’ was the 
name which He gave to the Temple. He draws an 
analogy between the earthly and the heavenly sanctu- 
ary. ‘The Temple had ‘many mansions,’ which were 
used for a threefold purpose. (a) I need not say that 
the Temple was a place of worship. (6) Just as the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, is not only 
a place of worship, but also a Mohammedan college, 
so the Temple was a great school of instruction. (¢) 
The Temple, like the Vatican, which with its man 
chambers is the dwelling of the Pontifical horkeliphd, 
was the home of a priesthood. 

II. I now call your attention to a simple argument 
from Nature founded on the words: ‘I go to prepare 
a place for you’, Everywhere in the natural world 
we see a wonderful adaptation, even in the lowest 
forms of organic life, to their surroundings. When 
we consider this universal law of adaptation in the 
world of Nature, we see that the higher the state of 
organic life the more careful is the provision for the 
wants, the comfort, the happiness of the creature. 
If, then, the ‘intermediate state’ be a higher and 
nobler stage of existence than this, the ‘God of pre- 
parations’ will provide for the saints in heaven 
‘mansions’ perfectly adapted to their present condi- 
tion.—J. W. Barpstey, Church Family Newspaper, 
vol. xv. p. 960. 


MANY RESTING-PLACES 
‘In My Father's house are many mansions.’—Joun x1v. 2, 


Wuar is a mansion? What is the meaning of the 
word mansion as it fell from those gracious lips? Is 
the word translated mansion a familiar word in the 
New Testament? Does it occur frequently, and 
introduce its subtle music into the common language 
of the day? Or is it a peculiar word, sparsely occur- 
ring on the radiant pages of the new revelation? 
What isa mansion? It would be difficult, you would 
reply, to say in one word -what it is, but it indicates, 
greatness, fineness, a surrounding estate, an environ- 
ment of forest or of sea it may be; certainly a man- 
sion is something great, noble, hospitable, having 
Welcome written in capitals of gold over every portal. 
Is that your notion of mansion? It is not the notion 
of the text. How often does the word occur in the 
New Testament? Only twice. Where is the other 
place of occurrence? In this chapter: ‘Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, If a man love Me, he will 
keep My words: and My Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our mansion with 
him, our abode with him.’ The same word, but so 
domestic, so accessible, so homelike, so utterly unlike 
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the definition which has just been tendered to us and 
which in the name of Christ we reject. Our abode, 
our manse, mansion, dwelling-place, resting-place, our 
hotel, our guest-chamber. That brings the text very 
near us, so near us that our nostril can inhale its 
fragrance, and our eyes though dim with age may 
catch at least an outline of its charming beauty. 
Manse is defined as a clergyman’s dwelling-place; it 
is the beginning of mansion. In My Father’s house 
are many manses. Manse, mansa—in low Latin, a 
farm, a farm with a field or two, an agricultural place 
of corn and orchards and gardens. In My Father’s 
house are many stopping-places, resting-places, re- 
freshment-rooms, places where the soul can eat and 
drink and go many days in the strength of this Divine 
recuperation. In My Father’s house are many abodes, 
many places where you can stop for a night or two, 
many hostelries on the sweltering road and the 
uphill journey; places above whose front doors is, 
Halt, and rest, and receive the welcome of the Divine 
leve. 

I. We have, first of all, the home idea—abodes. 
Where abidest thou? Lord, abide with me: abide 
with us, for the day is far spent; and He went in to 
abide with them, to make them for a moment, as it 
were, His abode; and He turned their simple home 
into one of God’s mansions, manses, farms by the way ; 
and they were glad of it ; the house was never the same 
again to them as it was that quiet evening ; it burned 
into a new identity, it glowed into a more infinite 
and tender significance. ‘The Gospel is full of domes- 
ticity. Jesus liked to go into people’s houses. What 
if this Man of the home life, who had no home of His 
own, turned in His inmost heart tenderly and appre- 
ciatively to the idea of people living in roofed houses, 
each with a fire of its own, each with a pillow built 
against the inroads of weariness? Lifting up the 
whole idea of our domestic life, He said, In My 
Father’s house are many refreshment-rooms, many 
resting-places, many abodes; you need not walk too 
far at a time, because if you know the road, under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, the moment you are 
weary there is the hostelry, immediately there on 
your right hand, in front of you; and lo! you knew 
it not. This is God’s way; He prepares the hostelry, 
He gets things ready for the travellers, He builds 
homes as well as the heavens, 

IJ. Then we have the pilgrim idea, The picture is 
that of a man on a journey; the road may be uphill, 
it may be hot, dusty, difficult; Jesus says, In My 
Father's house there are many stopping-places, why 
not stop at one now? And how welcome is the idea 
of resting when we are consciously and helplessly 
weary! In My Father’s house are many manses, 
calling-houses, resting-places; tarry for the night; 
the earlier you rise to-morrow the more certainly shall 
I know that your rest has been refreshing, and, being 
refreshed with God’s rest, you want to be going, and 
to declare plainly that you seek a country; you say, 
My rest is not here, but yonder, over the river. 

III. There are many suitable hotels on the journey 
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of life, every one of which has been appointed b 
Christ and provided by Christ, furnished, enriched, 
and made suitable, comfortable by Christ. Do not 
build any hotel of your own. 

In My Father's house are many resting-places, 
places where you can sit down and refresh yourselves. 
(1) There is one very commodious hotel where I live 
most of my time; I have never seen anything like it 
before ; it is called the Bible hotel. 

(2) There is another manse on the road which is 
less and less frequented. It is a fine old buildi 
though. We used to call it the Sabbath-house. It is 
in a sad state of dilapidation now. 

(3) Here is a very excellent refreshment-room on 
the road you are travelling, and it is not so well fre- 
quented as it used to be. It is called the Prayer- 
manse; that is the manse, mansion, mansa, farm, 
where people talk to God. Is not that an extra- 
ordinary idea? They do not see Him with the eyes 
of the Gade but I watched the people in that hotel 
many a time, and they are so quiet, so serene ; their 
eyes burn with a strange light, cal clasp their hands, 
they turn heads upward to the heavens, and they 
speak into it what seems to be an infinite vacuity ; 
but, having done so, they rise and ask for the enemy 
and dare him to his face. They are more than con- 
querors through Him who loved them.—Josxru 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 1 p. 259. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 
‘In My Father’s house are many mansions ; if it were not so 
I would have told you.’—JouN xiv. 2, 

A canpLE does not go out when you blow it out, it 
does not really go out, it passes into another sphere, 
scientists tell us; and if the candle does not go out, 
is the personality likely to go out? Why, there was 
the Bishop of Lincoln, writing two days before he 
died letters of farewell quite himself, without much 
pain at the end, sending me a beautiful message which 
I shall treasure all my life, dictating it, quite himself, 
in mind, brain, loving heart, everything; do you 
mean to suppose that he has gone out, that he has 
ceased to exist? If the candle does not go out, 
personality cannot go out. 

Now, as I think over with you what the good news 
amounts to—I mean when you have got it—it almost 
paralyses you by its glory. But when you quietly 
think it over, and think what the secret amounts to 
I think you will find it amounts to five things. 

L The first, of course, is that there is the Happy 
Land, this place of peace beyond the veil, 

II. Secondly, we shall be the same in the other 
world. Five minutes after death you will be exactly 
the same person as five minutes before. -. As a matter 
of fact, death makes no difference whatever to a 
person. ‘The real terror of death is that it is no 
change at all. If five minutes after death you are the 
same as five minutes before, you are living in a fool’s 
paradise if you think death is going to change you 
from sinner into saint. You have to be changed 
befor jeath. ‘He that is holy, let him be holy still ;’ 
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‘and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still.” There- 
fore, we make a mistake about death if we think it is 
going to change us from sinner into saint. 

But, on the other hand, what a comfort to know 
that that dear friend is the same on the other side, 
still loving us, still caring for us, still praying for us, 
still the same to us! Why, it is everything. 

III. Then, thirdly, as we turn over the secret, we 
become certain that in that world beyond the grave 
there will be a growth in character, I mean, people 
often say, and it is a real difficulty, ‘My friend, So- 
and-So, he was not very good and was not very bad ; 
certainly not at all fit at once to go and join with the 
saints and the angels in Paradise’, Your conscience 
says: ‘ Well, I do not think so yet’. I do not feel 
myself ready, you say. ‘If I was to die to-night I 
should feel I might be redeemed, restored, forgiven, 
but I should feel that I wanted a great deal of pre- 
paration to go and live for ever in the presence of the 
holy angels among the holy saints.’ And that is the 
truth underlying what is called purgatory. When 
you have all the teaching about the cleansing fires 
brought in, it is, of course, to meet the obvious diffi- 
culty that our friends do not seem ready, and we do 
not seem ready. But there is another fire which 
makes people grow, better than the fire spoken of, 
of purgatory, and that is the glorious sunshine of 
' Paradise. I fully believe that your little child and 
your friend are growing; we do not stop growing. 
If we stop growing, we stop living. But what we 
believe is—what I believe is—that in the sunlight of 
Paradise we go on at the feet of Jesus growing in 
grace, growing in character, and getting more and 
more fit to spend eternity in heaven. And we be- 
lieve that there will be glorious growth in grace, 
knowledge, purity, holiness, in the life beyond the 
grave. 

IV. Then, fourthly, ‘It is better,’ said St. Paul, 
‘to depart and be with Christ, far better’. He did 
not seem to mind dying at all. And it certainly is a 
fact, as far as I can understand the secret, that the 
first person we shall see in the other world is Jesus 
Christ Himself. Do remember that—Jesus Christ 
Himself with the marks of the cross in His hands and 
His feet. 

V. Then, fifthly, I believe it is revealed to us that in 
that Happy Land not far, far away (I do not believe it 
is far, far away, I believe that Happy Land is much 
nearer than we think; we cannot see it because it is 
behind the veil), but in that Land, that Happy Land, 
there will be no more trial, and no more pain, and no 
more sorrow, and no more temptation at all; and 
there you have the secret. ‘In My Father's house are 
many abiding places, and if it were not so I would 
have told you.’ Now the question is, how is this 
secret affecting us? What effect has it on you, my 
brother, or on you, my sister? There is no good 
coming here singing pretty hymns about the other 
world, no good coming to the service and just going 
away again. ‘The question is: Here is this revealed 
secret of God brought to us through the ranks of the 


enemy by our Rescuer; what effect has it upon 
life and mine ?—BisHor Wiynincton-Incram, Chrés- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. txvm. p. 385. 


THE FRANKNESS OF JESUS CHRIST 
‘If it were not so, I would have told you.’—Joun xiv. 2, 


I nave wondered most of my life why Christ spoke 
these words at the time He did. They seem unsatis- 
factorily explained, whether connected with the first 
clause of the phrase or the last clause. Dr. Marcus 
Dods comments: ‘ Had there been no such place and 
no possibility of preparing it, He necessarily would 
have told them, because the very purpose of His 
leaving was to prepare a place for them’. Somehow 
this does not find me. Neither is Dr. John Ker, also 
a writer of genuine insight, much more satisfactory. 
He says: ‘There might be some misgivings in their 
minds, and these words are thrown in to quiet them. 
Had you been deceiving yourself with falsehood, I 
should have felt bound to undeceive you.’ It is along 
these tracks that most of the explanations run. 

But should we not rather say that Christ spoke 
these words with asmile? ‘If it were not so, I would 
have told you. You know My way by this time. It 
has been My wont to check and thwart and dash 
your hopes. Things you desired, things you believed, 
things you dreamt of mightily—I have told you over 
and over again that they were not so. Now you are 
right at last. You thought that there were many 
mansions in the Father’s house. You clung to that 
faith when the rest went. I knew it all the time, 
and I never said a word to contradict you, because 
it was a true and sure hope, truer and surer and 
sweeter than you knew. If it had not been so, I 
would have told you; but it is so. This time you 
may let your hearts go free ; beyond death there are 
no disappointments,’ 

If I am right, the passage expresses the perfect and 
lifelong frankness of Christ. 

I. Let me recall a few of Christ’s words, words 
which reveal that frankness of truth wherein we put 
our trust. At the very budding and beginning of 
His career He said : ‘Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for My sake’. 
He warned one who would follow Him of the hazards 
he was running. ‘Foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay His head.’ He told the children of the 
bride-chamber that the days of mourning would come 
when the bridegroom was taken away from them, 
He said that He came to send a sword through the 
closest and dearest earthly ties. His disciples saw 
Him pass that sword through His own relationships. 
‘Who is My mother or My brethren? Whosoever 
shall do the will of God, the same is My brother, 
and My sister, and mother.’ He declared that His 
disciples would be hated of all men for His name’s 
sake. He rejected, to the marvel of His disciples, 
those who seemed to promise best, those who 
might have brought to the little company worldly 
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influence and wealth. When He sent the rich young 
ruler away, the disciples asked, and no wonder, ‘ Who 
then can be saved?’ He told them, when the time 
came, that He would soon perish in Jerusalem. He 
was to suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed. ‘They thought that 
His kingdom was to come in Jewry, come in a crash 
of splendid triumph ; but it was not so. They dreamed 
that when that kingdom came they would sit near 
Him on His throne; but He warned them that the 
exaltation could not be, unless they drank of His cup 
and were baptised with His baptism of fire. His 
destiny was the cross, and they also had to be cross- 
bearers in His train. One by one down went tower 
and temple, all the earthly city of their thoughts and 
hopes. But the heavenly hope which was in their 
minds also, that survived. The new Jerusalem was 
nodream. If it had been, He would have told them, 
as He had told them in unwelcome and darkening 
words many a time, that their hopes were vain, that 
their realisation could never be. Now at least and 
at last they were right. ‘In My Father’s house are 
many mansions: I go to prepare a place for you.’ 

Il. Christ thus throws forward their hopes on 
heaven. He warns them that on earth for the few 
years they lingered their lot was to be hard and bitter 
enough. And yet, speaking always with the rigidity 
and the exactness as well as the frankness of truth, 
He tells them that even here and in this world there 
are to be great alleviations, rich compensations. 
When Peter said, ‘Lo, we have left all and have 
followed Thee,’ Jesus answered and said: ‘ Verily, I 
say unto you, there is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands for My sake and the Gospel’s, 
but he shall receive an hundred-fold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with persecutions; and in the 
world to come eternal life.’ This is the compression 
of Christ’s teaching on reward, and it is well that we 
should understand it. 

None of the saints, it has been said, has found 
starvation instead of love, and the saying is true and 
faithful. However rich we may once have been in 
earthly love, and however poor we may be to-day, 
we may be a hundred times richer if only the heart 
is open for the entrance of the Infinite and Living 


ve, 

And a hundred times more land? How can that 
be? What is it to possess land or to possess any- 
thing material? We can only possess what we can 
appropriate. A possession is good only as it ministers 
to our good. A millionaire buys a huge library, and 
hires a librarian at asmall salary. To the millionaire 
the books are pieces of furniture. The librarian has 
a secret thirst for knowledge, and every book is in its 
measure a helper and friend. He takes down Milton, 
and feels the morning freshness and the summer heat 
of Comus. He puts Shakespeare to the question. 
The great poets and prophets and consolers of the 
race bring him their message. Who possesses the 


library? Does not the librarian possess it a thousand 
times more than the millionaire? So when we are 
related to God as dear children we possess everything. 

One point has to be specially emphasised. The 
reward of fidelity is here defined by Christ as immedi- 
ate and not deferred. The persecution and the posses- 
sion go together. Sometimes there are visible crowns 
laid on heads that have grown grey in the service 
of great causes. Much more often crowns do not 
come. There is but little glory in ordinary triumphs. 
There is much ignominy in public honour. There is 
much apathy in the world’s fidelity and much fickle- 
ness in its love, and on these we are never to set our 
hearts. ‘The persecutions and the peace go together. 
Without the one we shall never know the full depth 
of the other. 

But here, as elsewhere, Christ throws the stress on 
the other life. The best paraphrase of this verse is 
Luther’s, ‘If the devil with his tyrants hunt you out 
of the world, you shall still have room enough’, As 
Bunyan put it, ‘Children, the milk and honey are 
beyond this wilderness’. 

III. We see, then, that what Christ cared for 
supremely was not quantity, but quality. He did 
not seek to gather a multitude who followed Him 
for the loaves and fishes, mercenaries who would flinch 
at the critical hour. He knew that these would in 
the long-run weaken His Church, chill its life and 
ardour and courage, put it to shame before the world. 
He left very few believers behind Him, but they were 
the small transfigured band whom the world could 
not tame. Evenif but one man is faithful to a cause, 
that cause is not lost. However dark the skies may 
be, there is a rift in the darkness, and that rift 
will widen and conquer. Men of one mind and one 
purpose, single-hearted and faithful, and visibly with- 
out care or fear, will in due time bring others round 
them. A glowing centre of fire will subdue the black 
mass to itself. ; 

IV. We learn from these words to trust Christ 
more than ever, to trust His silences as well as His 
promises. Golden is the speech of Christ: golden 
also is His silence. 

Let us go forth, therefore, unto Him without the 
camp bearing His reproach. Let us esteem the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt. Let us give all for love, and count the world 
well lost. Let us count the cost and pay it, pay it 
in obedience to an impulse which in its turn is obedient 
to reason, to the exalted, the transfigured, the un- 
worldly reason. In the great words of Lessing, ‘ He 
who does not lose his reason in certain things has 
none to lose’,—W. Roserrson Nicoit, The Lamp 
of Sacrifice, p. 155. : 

JOHN XIV. 2. 
Farrn must be allowed its place in facing the problems 
of the future life. For the time being the disciples 
are required to depend, not so much on what they 
can see and feel and apprehend, as upon what their 
Master knows. With humble, pathetic, painstaking 
persuasion, He solicits their trust in His personal 
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truth and fidelity. ‘If it were not so, I would have 
told you. The fact that Jesus never repudiates the 
hopes which rise within the heart of Peter and James 
andi John, and in our heart no less, is a proof that 
should content us, for Jesus is one who never misled 
a follower, even by silence. 

Rererences.—XIV. 2.—R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 68. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day 
to Trinity Sunday, p. 72. J.S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 86. E. W. 
Shepheard-Welwyn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 817. 
W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p 168. H. J. Wil- 
mot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 97. T. F. 
Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 163. H. Alford, Quebec 
Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 366. 8. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 129. R.W. Church, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 176. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2751. 
Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 171. R. J. 
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CHRIST THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE 
LIFE 
‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by Me.’—Joun xiv. 6. 
[. Curist is the way, for He recovers man from his 
godless wandering. ‘The metaphor views man in the 
light of his practical obliquities. A few false and 
fatal steps have served to separate him from the 
fountain of eternal good. Sin hides the Father’s 
face. It sweeps us on its mighty and insidious current 
beyond reach of the Father's house. A way is that 
which makes movement in some specific direction 
possible. Movement towards God is impossible with- 
out the work of Jesus Christ the Mediator. Jesus 
Christ brings together in His own person the two 
most distant objects the whole circle of the universe 
can contain. God dwelling in unapproachable light, 
and man wallowing in guilt, worldliness, transgression. 
II. Christ is the truth, for He recovers man from 
his godless error. The metaphor looks upon man 
from his intellectual side. Men are estranged from 
God in their thinkings, ‘alienated from the life of 
God by reason of the ignorance that is in them’. 
Christ answers our intellectual need. ‘He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.’ Scientific truth puts 
us into intelligent relation with the world of estab- 
lished scientific fact. Historic truth put us into 
intelligent relation with the facts that have deter- 
mined the growth of particular types of government 
and civilisation. Sociological truth puts us. into 
intelligent relation with the facts that have moulded 
the social life of mankind. Jesus Christ puts us into 
intelligent relation with all the vital facts of God’s 
being and nature and government. 
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III. Christ is the life, inasmuch as He raises men 
from their godless insensibility and death. Heis the 
great life-centre. He stands forth in the midst of 
the universe to counterwork the disintegration and 
decay that set in when the tie binding all life to its 
first centre was ruptured by transgression. Our 
shrinking at death will be best cured by the Divine 
love and friendship of which Jesus the Mediator is 
the minister in our hearts. 

IV. Christ’s words present a corrective to all dis- 
tracted faith. He asks from His followers concen- 
trated thought and attachment and expectation. All 
saving prerogative, all teaching wisdom, all ennobling 
inspiration, are gathered into His own person. The 
text also suggests a warning against all low and dis- 
honouring views of the Saviour’s work and person. 
In these words Christ expressly puts Himself between 
God and the souls of all mankind. 


THAT I MAY KNOW HIM 
‘Iam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’—Jonn xxv. 6, 


Tue fullness of the precious words of our text can 
probably never be taken in by man. He that at- 
tempts to unfold them does little more than scratch 
the surface of a rich soil. 

I. The Way.—Christ is ‘the Way ’—the way to 
heaven and peace with God. He is not only the 
guide, and teacher, and lawgiver, like Moses; He is 
Himself the door, the ladder, and the road, through 
Whom we must draw near to God. He has opened 
the way to the tree of life, which was closed when 
Adam and Eve fell, by the satisfaction He made for 
us on the cross. Through His blood we may draw 
near with boldness, and have access with confidence 
into God’s presence (Eph. m. 12). 

II. The Truth.—Christ is ‘the Truth ’—the whole 
substance of true religion which the mind of man re- 
quires. Without Him the wisest heathen groped in 
gross darkness, and knew nothing rightly about God. 
Before He came even the Jews saw ‘through a glass 
darkly,’ and discerned nothing distinctly under the 
types, figures, and ceremonies of the Mosaic law. 
Christ is the whole truth, and meets and satisfies every 
desire of the human mind. 

Ill. The Life,.—Christ is ‘the Life’—the sinner’s 
title to eternal life and pardon, the believer’s root of 
spiritual life and holiness, the surety of the Chris- 
tian’s resurrection life. He that believeth on Christ 
hath everlasting life. He that abideth in Him, as the 
branch abides in the vine, shall bring forth much 
fruit. He that believeth on Him, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live. The root of all life, for soul 
and for body, is Christ. 

For ever let us grasp and hold fast these truths. 


‘Iam the Way.’—Joun xiv. 6. 
Tur way which He left trodden in the earth, the 
way which is Himself, was not a means of flight from 
a strange and hostile waste, but the token and the 
instrument of universal Divine care and use. It was 
the high-way, the way which bore witness to the 
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King’s authority, and gave free movement as well as 
guidance to the King’s servants, when they went forth 
to do His work or came home to His presence. The 
disciples who followed Him in such a way, or walked 
in Him as such a way, were by it brought into rela- 
tions of intercourse and affection with all that sur- 
round them, while they were at the same time led 
to see it stretching forth into all ages and all worlds, 
—Horr. 
Joun xiv. 6. 


-Tuart the Son should say, ‘I am the way, no man 


cometh unto the Father but by Me,’ teaches us that 
sonship alone deals with fatherliness as fatherliness ; 
that we must come to God as sons, or not come at 
all.—McLxop Camesett, The Nature of the Atone- 
ment, p. 299 f. 
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THE UNRECOGNISED CHRIST 


‘ Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and 
dost thou not know Me, Philip ?’—Joun xrv. 9. 
WE do not consider enough the wonderful patience 
of Christ in His training of the Twelve, as He pre- 
pared the little patch of: soil for the seed. How 
often it could be said even of His teaching, ‘They 
understood not His saying’. It was not unbelief so 
much as Spiritual obtuseness. Our Lord was seeking to 
comfort them at His approaching departure. Thomas 
asked for fuller information when the Master spoke 
about going somewhere which He calls the Father's 
house. Part of Christ’s reply was that to know 
Himself was to know the Father also. ‘And from 
henceforth,’ He added, ‘ye know Him and have seen 
Him.’ Philip’s request shows that he did not under- 
stand the inference of these words; for he interrupted 


‘sufficeth us’. 


with the prayer, ‘Lord, shew us the Father, and it 
It was a spiritual density and obtuse- 
ness on Philip’s part, a want of insight; but when 
we charge this on Philip are we not made to pause 
by the thought of our own obtuseness? History is 
full of instances of the ultimate importance of the 
little, unregarded, unrecognised events, and of the 
ultimate triviality of some of the things that bulked 
large in men’s eyes. 

I. If this is true of events in our personal and 
national life, how much more true and more common 
are mistakes in the far subtler region of spiritual 
judgment. Thus it is far harder to know persons 
from this point of view than to estimate events. 
The finer a man is in temperament and the more 
exceptional he is in nature and character and en- 
dowments, the more readily is he misunderstood or 
neglected. 

iI. And what shall we say of the same charge of 
obtuseness made against us with regard to Christ? 
It is a charge that can be made against His Church 
as well as against His word. He is the unrecognised 
Christ still. Can His heart feel no pang that He 
should have been so long time with us, so long exer- 
cising His redemptive ministry and men do not know 
Him? 

III. Yet it is not all an unhappy thought, however 
much self-reproach we may have for our obtuseness. 
There is comfort and sweet content in the thought 
that the love of Christ is not dependent on our com- 
plete recognition of Him. There is comfort in the 
thought that though we are blind to Him, though 
we are intermittent in our thought of Him and fickle 
in our love, He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.—Hvuen Brack, Edinburgh Sermons, p. 164. 


THE PATIENT MASTER AND THE SLOW 
SCHOLARS 


JOHN XIV. g. 


I. Tus question of our Lord carries in it a great 
lesson as to what ignorance of Christ is. Not to 
know Christ as the manifest God is practically to be 
ignorant of Him altogether. 

II. These words give us a glimpse into the pained 
and loving heart of our Lord. (1) I think we shall 
not misunderstand the tone of this question if we see 
in it wonder, pained love, and tender remonstrance. 
(2) But there is more than that, there is complaint 
and pain in the question—the pain of vainly endeav- 
ouring to teach and vainly endeavouring to help, 
vainly endeavouring to love. (8) But this question 
reveals not only the pain caused by slow apprehension 
and unrequited love, but also the depth and patience 
of a clinging love that was not turned away by the 
pain. 

; III. This is a piercing question addressed to each 
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‘Have I been so long time with you, and yet—?’—Jomn x1Vv. 9. 


We think there is a touch of impatience in the, ‘Have 
I been so long time with you?’ Our conscience puts 
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the impatience there, but that does not make it really 
there. There is weariness, keen regret, pathetic long- 
ing, heart-sickening hope deferred in it—‘So long 
time, and yet?’ But the love of Christ has a length 
quite as marvellous as its breadth and depth and 
height. So long time! And yet He went on and 
explained all over again the matter which had puzzled 
Philip. . . . So long time with you and me, and yet! 
and yet! We look at ourselves and repeat, ‘Yes, 
Lord, and yet!’ And He answers, ‘And yet I will 
not leave thee, I am here still. End the long, long, 
long time of wearisome waiting, and let us have no 
“yet” between us more.—Henry SLoane CorFin, 


The Creed of Jesus, pp. 279, 280. 


JOHN XIV. 9. 


A son may reveal a father in two ways; either by 
being like him—so entirely in his image as to be 
justified in saying, He that hath seen me hath seen 
my father—or by manifesting a constant reverential, 
loving trust, and thus testifying that the father is 
worthy of such trust. Jesus revealed the Father in 
both these ways.—J. Erskine, The Spiritual Order, 
p- 250. 

Rererences.—XIV. 9.—James Orr, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlv. p. 245. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 
236. H. D. Rawnsley, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 
287. XIV. 10.—H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. 
p. 188. XIV. 11.—C. 8S. Macfarland, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lvi. p. 115. A. G. MacKinnon, The Scottish Review, vol. 
iv. p. 182, Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 390, 


GOING TO THE FATHER 
*I go to My Father.’—Joun xiv. 12. 


You can unlock a man’s whole life if you watch what 
words heuses most. Did you ever notice Christ’s fa- 
vourite words? ‘They are such words as these: world, 
life, trust, love. But none of these was the greatest 
word of Christ. His great word was new to religion. 
That word was Father. The world’s obligation to 
the Lord Jesus is that He gave us that word. Not 
one man in a hundred, probably, has a central word 
in his Christian life; and the consequence is this, 
that there is probably nothing in the world so dis- 
orderly and slipshod as personal spiritual experience. 
Now the thing which steadied Christ’s life was the 
thought that He was going to the Father. If we 
take this principle into our own lives, we shall find 
its influence tell upon us in three ways :— 

I. It explains life. What is my life? Whither 
do I go? Whence do I come? these are the ques- 
tions which are not worn down yet, although the 
whole world has handled them. ‘To these questions 
there are but three answers. (a) The poet tells us, 
and philosophy says the same, only less intelligibly, 
that life is a sleep, a dream, a shadow. Whither 
am I going? Virtually the poet answers, ‘I am go- 
ing to the Unknown’. (6) The atheist’s answer is 
just the opposite. Whither amI going? ‘I go to 
dust,’ he says ; ‘death ends all.’ And this explains 
nothing. (¢) But the Christian’s answer explains 
something. Where is he going? ‘I go to my 


Father. This is not a definition of his death—there 
is no death in Christianity ; it is a definition of the 
Christian life. Now this explains life. It explains 
the two things in life which are most inexplicable. 
(1) For one thing, it explains why there is more pai 
in the world than pleasure. (2) And why there is se 
much that is unexplained. 

II. It sustains Life. Take even an extreme case, 
and you will see how. Take the darkest, saddest, 
most pathetic life of the world’s history. That was 
Jesus Christ’s. See what this truth practically was 
to Him. It gave Him a life of absolute composure 
in a career of most tragic trials. This is the Christian’s 
only stay in life. It provides rest for his soul, work 
for his character, an object, an inconceivably sublime 
object, for its ambition. 

III. It completes Life. Itis quite clear that there 
must come a time in the history of all those who live 
this life when they reach the Father. When they 
are yet a great way off, the Father runs and falls on 
their neck and kisses them. On this side, we call 
that Death. It means reaching the Father. ‘Pray 
moderately,’ says an old saint, ‘for the lives of Christ's 
people.” Pray moderately. We may want them 
on our side, he means, but Christ may need them on 
His. There are three classes to whom these words 
come home with a peculiar emphasis: (1) They speak 
to those who are staying away from God. ‘I do not 
wonder at what men suffer,’ says Ruskin, ‘I wonder 
often at what they lose.’ (2) They speak, next, to 
all God’s people. (3) And this voice whispers yet 
one more message to the mourning. Did death end 
all? Is it well with thechild? It is well. The last 
inn by the roadside has been passed—that is all, and 
a voice called to us, ‘Good-bye! I go to my Father,’ 
—Hewnry Drumwonn, The Ideal Infe, p. 77. 


GREATER WORKS 
(For Hospital Sunday) 

‘Verily, Verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than 
these shall he do,’—Joun xiv. 12. 

Dip the Saviour really mean it? ‘That His followers 

in the centuries to come were to do increasingly greater 

works than He, the Son of God, was then doing? 

This, then, is our theme—Christ’s prophecy of the 
greater works of His followers and the conditions of 
its fulfilment. One of the great motives of our Lord, 
and one great feature of His work, was the alleviation 
of the physical ills and pains of life. He did great 
and wondrous works. How stands the fulfilment of 
His prophecy? Is it true that greater works than 
these are done to-day ? 

I. The Witness of the Hospital— Watch the line 
of children as they are carried crippled and helpless 
into the surgical ward of a great hospital, then see 
them a few weeks later pass out straight in limb, re- 
joicing. Diseases most dreaded and horrible are, 
through the marvels of inoculation, losing half their 
terror. Is it not a fact, {then, a fact in which the 
Saviour Himself must most of all rejoice, that in the 
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hospitals of our land are  Seleare in one week more 
cures, many times more, than are recorded as done b 
our dear Lord during His whole life? At the bac 
of all the hospitals, and medical science, and surgery, 
stands the Christ. From Him came and still comes 
the great efficient motive. His birth, His teaching, 
His life, stand in vital relation to the great modern 
movement of nursing and healing. A really great 
physician must be a really great man, with the doors 
of his mind and heart open Godward as well as 
manward. 

II. The Witness of Accumulated Knowledge.— 
The other condition of progress in beneficent works 
is the appreciation of the value of accumulated know- 
ledge. ‘The opening of blind eyes and the unstopping 
of deaf ears were but the parables of His greater work 
—the giving of spiritual light and truth to men. 
His death upon the cross typified the uplift with 
which the sacrifice of His life would draw all men to 
Him. He left a body of followers devoted, pure, and 
true, and best of all with a conviction that whatever 
Christ may have done or they might do in the con- 
version of men, the purification of society, and the 
renewal of spiritual life, the world was bound to see 
far greater works than theirs. Think for a moment 
what century after century, generation after genera- 
tion of Christian teaching, nurture, and experiences 
have done. The little baby born this morning has 
already within him the precious inheritance of genera- 
tions of Christian civilisation, Christian homes, and 
Christian standards. As he develops his whole con- 
ception of life and character is higher than that of a 
few generations back. 

Ill. The Witness of Character.—And finally char- 
acter, though it be partly inherited, partly the 
accumulation of spiritual experience, is sustained only 
by personal faith in Christ. No husband can be 
saved by his wife’s religion. No woman can be saved 
by her religious ancestry. Each one must turn to the 
Master and with simple life follow Him. And to him 
who believeth who can tell the increase of hope, char- 
acter, and noble works that will come to us and our 
children as the generations pass on? 


THOUGHTS ON GOD’S GREATNESS 


* Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto the Father.’—Joun 
XIV. I2. 

Tue great weakness of our religious life is that we so 

inadequately apprehend the greatness of God; and 

the consequence is that we are feeble in our religious 
life all round. We are feeble in our prayers, feeble 
in our hopes, feeble in our expectations, feeble in our 
faith, and therefore feeble in ourefforts. It is pitiable 
how the children of God will be so unlike their Father, 
so ungenerous, so petty, so jealous, so careless about 
the reputation of others. 

I. Yes, it would make all the difference; for those 
who walk with God become themselves great, and it 
is impossible to walk with God and keep petty insin- 


-cerities, petty jealousies, and petty untruths. There- 


fore there will be a change, a complete change, in 
many a life, if we really rise and live in the greatness 
of God. 

II. And secondly, the miracles in the Bible will 
become natural. We many of us remember how hard 
it was to believe in the miracles at first. But the 
difficulty and the mistake was that we did not rise 
high enough into the right atmosphere of the great- 
ness of God. You will find in a book to which I 
have written a preface for Lenten reading, by Canon 
Holmes, Prayer and Action, you will find a simple 
illustration which will appeal to schoolboys. He pic- 
tures a cricket match, and the ball, by the law of 
gravitation, driven towards the boundary and certain 
at last to fall ; but at full speed a man, rushing with 
outstretched hand, catches the ball just in time and, 
without breaking the law of gravitation, changes the 
issue of the match. He asks this simple but far- 
reaching question: Is it conceivable that a man, God’s 
viceroy, by his very will can modify without breaking 
one of God’s laws, and God not be able to do the 
same? You have only to make the statement to see 
the absurdity and the pettiness of the position. No, 
when once one believes in the greatness of God, then, 
while one thanks God deeply for working by fixed 
laws—because what science calls the uniformity of 
nature faith calls the fidelity of God—working for 
His children’s good by laws that we have learnt to 
call the laws of nature; while we acknowledge that, 
we hold it absurd not to believe that when it comes 
to the great Incarnation to which the attention of the 
whole world has been called, that God Himself, by a 
higher law than the one we know (not against that 
law at all, but by a higher law which cuts our observed 
uniformity in nature at an ia gah angle), by that 
higher law, that God should do an act, do a deed 
which we can only partially understand. I believe 
because I believe in the greatness of God, in the 
wonderful signs and miracles of the New Testament. 

III. Then, thirdly, we shall expect miracles to 
take place to-day in the church where we worship. 
I was speaking in the Midlands lately, and a middle- 
aged lady who was staying in the house where I 
was, said kindly in the evening, ‘You did help 
me, Bishop, by your sermon to-day’. I said, ‘I am 
very glad ; it is very encouraging to be told when one 
helps anyone. But,’ I added, ‘ would you mind tell- 
ing me in what way I helped you?’ ‘Why,’ she 
said, ‘I am in middle life, and I got accustomed 
to think that my character and habits were set ; there 
I was, good or bad. I could not be altered. But 
your sermon convinced me that I could be altered, 
that I could be altered for the better.’. Now that 
simple remark just shows where one is wrong. We 
expect nothing and we get nothing. According to 
your faith be it unto you. But we have no faith. 
We think we have arrived at the position of the 
average man or woman, and we remain so. Yet if we 
believe this glorious truth, if we believe in the great- 
ness of God; if we believe that He is a being of 
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spiritual power and moral greatness, then the tre- 
mendous truth comes home that you can be made into 
a saint of God; that you can be changed, changed 
from a selfish person into an unselfish one. 

IV. Fourthly, we must expect to do miracles. I 
know that seems to some here almost blasphemous 
presumption. But it is not blasphemous to claim the 
promise of God. It is not blasphemous to rise to what 
God expects us to be and to do. ‘ He that believeth 
on Me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go 
unto the Father.’ 

V. Lastly, if we believe in the greatness of God we 
shall not fear death. Is it not true that many of us, 
even those who call themselves Christians, are all our 
lifetime subject to bondage, bondage of the fear of 
death? Weare born into the other world as quietly 
and peacefully as we were born into this. Lazarus 
was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. 
‘Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, that when it shall fail they may 
receive you into everlasting habitations.’ It is a pic- 
ture of outstretched hands to receive you as you pass 
into the other world.—BisHor WunnincTon-IncRaM, 
Christian World Pulpit, 15th March, 1911. 

Rererences.—XIV. 12.—Caleb Scott, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 117. R. J. Campbell, British Congregation 
alist, 22nd August, 1907, p. 155. 


THE ECLIPSE OF MIRACLE 


‘ He that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also ; 
and greater works than these shall he do, because I go 
unto My Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
name, that will I do.’—JouN xiv. 12, 13. 


WE have here three things: a parallel, a contrast, 
and the secret of the contrast. 

I. The text presents us with a parallel. Christ 
teaches that there shall be a relation of likeness or 
identity between His own personal works and the 
works carried on by believing disciples after His de- 

arture. ‘He that believeth on Me, the works that I 
do shall he do also.’ The first living relation in 
Christ’s works was with the Father. ‘They were a 
continuous testimony of the Father to the Son before 
the world. ‘The Father that dwelleth in Me, He 
doeth the works.’ The second living relation em- 
bodied in Christ’s works was with the Holy Spirit. 
The third living relation in Christ’s works was with 
man. He promises that if we will only make our faith 
all that He wants, He will bring our poor, struggling 
life up to the level of His own majestic life in its 
faith-creating influence and efficiency. 

IL The text contains a contrast. There is to be 
a splendid advance in the character of the believer's 
achievements, an advance that will make them trans- 
cend even the Lord’s own personal works amongst 
men. ‘Greater works than these shal] hedo.’ Christ 
had always thought more of the moral elements and 
relations in His works and those of His disciples, than 
of the merely miraculous. Let us try to get a little 
further insight into Christ’s estimate of the two dif- 
ferent types of work. (1) The physical conditions 
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that constituted Christ’s works miraculous are often 
realised in connection with spiritual work upon a 
much more commanding scale. (2) The spiritual 
works effected by believers in Jesus Christ bring about 
that conviction which is the great end of miracle b 
more effective methods. (8) Our work transcends 
miracle because the spirit, which is the special sphere 
touched by it, is more delicately sensitive than the 
body, which is the sphere in which miracle was 
wrought. (4) The spiritual works it is the believer's 
high privilege to dooutshine Christ’s personal miracles, 
because spiritual work is the key to the final destruc- 
tion of all physical evil and disability at the last 
day. 

Til. The text points out the secret of this contrast 
between Christ’s works and those of His favoured fol- 
lowers. The secret has a Divine and a human side. 
(a) Christ’s presence at the right hand of the Father 
is the pledge and sign that sin has been dealt with, 
man’s unfitness to receive these high and holy gifts 
has been taken away, the burden which crushed human 
nature into impotence removed, and the Father's 
hand opened to His reconciled people in more than 
its ancient wealth of blessing. (6) This secret of 
transcendent power has an earthly as well as a heavenly 
side. ‘And whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, 
that will Ido.” The manifestation of all the energies 
of the Divine can only come through the believing 
request of the disciples. (1) Let us never forget the 
dignity and beneficence of all spiritual work. It is a 
nobler manifestation of power than miracle, and will 
exalt those who are its instruments in a yet higher 
degree. (2) This promise suggests the plenary char- 
acter of the Pentecostal endowment. Christ makes 
His own miracles the patterns of our spiritual works. 
(3) These words suggest the obligation resting upon 
us to maintain unbroken communion of spirit and 
life with Jesus Christ. Christ’s wonder-working power 
arose within Him, as the expression of His complete 
union with the Father. ‘The Son can do nothing of 
Himself, but what He seeth the Father do. This 
lofty power pledged to us must come in precisely the 
same way. 





Rererznces.—XIV. 12-14,.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 301. XIV. 13.—S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for Saints’ Days, p. 109. XIV. 14.—H. 8. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 118. H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 276. XIV. 15.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1932. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 87; ibid. vol. x. p. 175. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 312. XIV. 16.—W. G. Horder, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 330. J. Johns, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 418. 8. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 185. R. W. Church, Village Ser- 
mons (2nd Series), p. 201. Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, p, 
1. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 131. J. B. Brown, 
The Divine Mystery of Peace, p. 65. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, 
xviii. No. 1074. Bishop Winnington-Ingram, A Mission of 
the Spirit, p. 190. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. i. p. 889. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(9th Series), p. 107. J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (4th 
Series), p. 131. C. Stanford, The Evening of our Lord’s 
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Ministry, p. 93. British Congregationalist, 31st May, 1906, p. 
545. XIV. 16, 17.—R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpt, 
vol. lvii. p. 36. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 62. Spur- 
geon, ibid. vol. i. No. 4. R. J. Campbell, A Faith for To-day, 
p. 283. A. Maclaren, Hxpositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, 
p. 820. XIV. 16-18.—R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. lxi. p. 294. XIV. 17.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 122. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 754, 
and vol, xxxv. No. 2074. 


‘I will not leave you comfortless [margin, orphans].’—JOHN 
xIv. 18. 


Tus was one of the favourite texts of Melanchthon. 
He quoted it with deep feeling after the death of 
Luther. See especially his letters of 19th February 
and of Ist March, 1546. On the latter date he wrote 
to Justus Jonas: ‘On this journey, when I was alone 
and my grief broke forth anew, I thought of our 
miseries, of the guidance of the Church and the Uni- 
versity, and of our orphaned state. Amid these 
thoughts I support myself with the words of the Son 
of God, ov« adjow nuds doppavods.’ 

Rererences.—XIV. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lii. No. 
2990. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. i. p. 369. Ibid. Readings for the Aged (3rd Series), 
p. 85. XIV. 18, 19.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—St. John, p. 330. XIV. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xvii. No. 968, and vol. li. No. 2953. B. J. Snell, Sermons on 
Immortality, p. 40. J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 193. H. 
Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 251. R. J. Campbell, 
City Temple Sermons, p. 161. Eapositor (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 426. XIV. 19, 20.—T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its Hopes, 
p. 321. 


THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE DAY OF CHRIST 
‘At that day.’—Joun xIv. 20, 
‘In that day.’—JouHN xv. 23. 


Somr thoughts are suggested by the phrase ‘that 
day,’ used by our Lord to describe the period between 
Pentecost and the Return. It seemed to the disciples, 
as He spoke, that it was to be ushered in by a harsh 
and lowering dawn and a bitter east wind. But He 
assured them that it was to be a day of growing 
brightness. We who live in it are often blind to 
this: ignorant of its work and its reward. The work 
of this day is, in brief, study and prayer: the result 
is to be unity and peace. 

I. ‘In that day ye shall ask Me no questions.” He 
would no more be at their side to solve their problems. 
But instead of His visible presence they were to have 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. Their life would 
be lighted by His teaching. This meant advance in 

rivilege. ‘There are better things than external 
infallibilities and authorities. ‘These are withdrawn. 
Nor are we left with puzzles that yield to ingenuity, 
or prizes to be attained by a few giant steps. The 
wealth of revelation in word and deed is not increased. 
No new word remains to be spoken; and as we can- 
not add, it is at our peril if we take away. But the 
further the mine is worked, the richer is the lode. 
Under the Divine teaching we begin to understand 
what it is truly to possess the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. We learn what the real proportions of truth 


are, as the Spirit takes of the things that are Christ’s 
and glorifies them. Christ shall give thee light, is 
the promise for all that day. 

Il. The conditions of this schooling are not easy. 
Our teacher exacts patient study, complete docility, 
and the earnest effort to bring life up to the level of 
knowledge. ‘That will be impossible unless we pray, 
and unless prayer is answered. And so the day is to 
be a day of prayer fulfilled. Prayer is properly and 
representatively the action of religion. Is it true 
that the faith and practice of prayer are growing in 
the Church? If so, all is well. But if prayer in any 
of its elements is dying, nothing will make up for its 
loss. No knowledge of the letter of Scripture, 10 
keenness of speculative thought, no enlarged bene- 
volence will take its place. Prayer is not merely 
petition, but petition and importunity are of its 
essence. Prayer is an exacting and difficult work 
to nature. It is easy only in full view of the great 
redemptive sacrifice. 

III. Disciples thus loyal and prayerful would be 
one. As believers advance in knowledge of the Son 
and the Father they will come nearer to unity, and 
the unity of believers means the conviction of the 
world, The prayer of the High Priest for all be- 
lievers in all the day is still lifted: ‘That they all 
may be one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent me’. ‘This 
is far more than a mere moral unity; it is, as West- 
cott says, in some mysterious mode which we cannot 
distinctly apprehend a vital unity. 

IV. To the Church of the future will also come 
the manifestation beyond question of Christ’s super- 
natural peace. 

‘Day, it has hardly come, it will surely come by 
and by.’ We may feel that its brightness is far off, 
and that our own life is waning. Be it so. ‘This 
day of Christ leads on to a brighter day of direct 
manifestation. We are near a fuller knowledge than 
will ever be given to the Church Militant. ‘At 
present there is a covering upon the face of all 
people, as there is a covering on the glory of the 
Lord. He is folded and withheld, and so are we. 
The body, while conveying and betraying, operates 
also to hinder and hide. It hangs a curtain between 
us and ourselves no less than between ourselves and 
others. We are restrained and concealed behind it. 
Some day, at the touch of death, it will drop from 
us, and then we shall flow out and be displayed. May 
it be said of us then, “ Naked, and not ashamed ”.’— 
W. Rosertson Nicoxz, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 275. 


Rererences.—XIV. 20.—H. 8. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 24. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 333. 
XIV. 20, 21.—A. Maclaren, Expositions. of Holy Scripture, p. 
340. XIV. 21.—Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
ly. p. 343. J. Reid, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 455. 
Joseph Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 103. Bishop 
Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 68. XIV. 22.—J. Keble, Sermons 
for the Saints’ Days, p. 406. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 
29. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i, p. 18. XIV. 22, 23,—- 
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James Black, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 244. XIV. 
22-24,—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, 
p. 350. 
JOHN XIV. 23. 

Ir seems to me that there is a treasure hid in such 
sayings as these, ‘I will manifest Myself unto him,’ 
‘we will make our abode with him,’ which few among 
us even guess at. We read the words as we might 
walk over the turf under which there is hidden gold. 
JosEPHINE E. Burien. 

Rererences.—XIV. 23.—John Watson, The Inspiration of 
our Faith, p. 179. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2895. J. Mar- 
tineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 79. Expositor, 
(4th Series), vol. x. p. 52; tbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 341. 
XIV. 24-26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1842. XIV. 
25,,26.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 301. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 361. 
XIV. 26.—J. C. Hill, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 12. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 5, and vol. vi. No. 315. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 187. 8S. Bar- 
ing-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol i. 
p. 269. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading, 
p. 133. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 8363. D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, 
p. 107. Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation and Common Life, 
p. 109. J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (3rd Series), p. 76. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 345; abid. vol. vi. p. 244 ; 
tbid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 94. 


THE GIFT OF PEACE 
‘Peace I leave with you ; My peace I give unto you ; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.’—JOHN XIV. 27. 
Wuar the world cannot give, the worldly cannot take. 
Even Christ can only give His gifts to His own. The 
world pays the world’s work with the world’s wages ; 
Christ pays His own servants in a different coinage. 

Our Lord tells us that He has a peace of His own 
to give, and that He gives it not as the world giveth, 
He does not say whether the world also has a peace 
of its own to give, or not ; He only says that His way 
of giving it is not like the way in which the world 
gives whatever it has to give. 

I. Is there a peace of the world? In point of fact, 
if by peace is meant inward satisfaction, freedom from 
any sense of inward disharmony and disappointment, 
I think that the world very seldom gives peace to its 
devoted servants. The earthly-minded has a better 
chance of peace than the worldly-minded, though it 
is a shame to use the word peace of that bovine con- 
tentment and dull insensibility which is the reward 


or punishment of consistently ‘minding earthly | 


things’. I know that there have been some successful 
men, not spiritually-minded, who have been able to 
look back with satisfaction upon their careers. But 
these men have not been typical worldlings. They 
have loved their work for its own sake, which is more 
than half-way to loving it for Christ’s sake. Weare 
right to love our work, and be keenly interested in 
it. People who run away from life, who shrink from 
dipping their feet in the flowing river of time, are 
condemning the Creator for making the world and 
sending them into it. We are sent into the world to 
‘serve our own generation’ by the will of God. ‘There 


is a work in the world which we were meant to do, and 
which will remain undone if we shirk it. This work 
must be done heartily and eagerly, as unto the Lord, 
even though it is apparently concerned only with per- 
ishable things. Perishable things for the sake of the 
imperishable, and imperishable things for their own 
sake—that is the rule for an immortal spirit sent by 
God into a world of change and chance. 

II. But what does our Lord mean when He says, 
‘Not as the world giveth, give I unto you’? What 
is the difference in method between His way of giving 
and the world’s? We have seen that the nature of 
the gift is probably very different But there is evi- 
dently a great difference also in the way in which the 
gift is bestowed. 

The world says ; ‘If you want to win my prizes you 
must claim them and take them. You must know 
exactly what you want to get, and keep your mind 
Eeadily fixed on that goal, and that only. You must 
allow nothing to divert your attention, and must never 
forget that you have one end in life and only one’ 
There are some terrible people who really serve the 

rince of this world in this whole-hearted manner. 

But Christ does not say to us, ‘Claim My gift of 
peace and take it’. He does not say to us, ‘You are 
sent into the world to win peace for yourselves; win 
it at all costs’. He does not bid us forget everything 
else, and be ready to surrender everything else, in 
order to be at peace with ourselves. No, the peace 
of Christ is the free gift of Christ. It is given, not 
as the world giveth, which gives nothing for nothing ; 
it is given as God giveth, who gives all for love. If 
peace were merely negative freedom from toil and dis- 
traction, it might be directly aimed at. It is quite 
possible to lay our plans for reducing spiritual friction 
toa minimum. But against this sort of peace Carlyle 
cries out from the depths of his strong Puritan con- 
science: ‘Peace ! a brutal lethargy is peaceable!’ The 
noisome grave is peaceable! We hope for a living 
peace, not a dead one.’ 

Peace must not be sought directly. ‘In God’s will,’ 
says Dante, ‘is our peace.’ And ‘ this,’ said another 
great man, ‘is the way of salvation—to look thor- 
oughly into everything and see what it really is ; with 
your whole heart to do what is just and say what is 
true, and one thing more, to find life’s fruition in 
heaping good on good so close that not a chink is 
left between.’ ? 

Ill. There are times when the eternal world seems 
very real and the changing phantasmagoria of the 
visible world very unsubstantial. At other times it 
is just the opposite with us. But we must not wait 
till we can see the invisible. 'The vision of God is not 
to be won in that way. The faith which is the human 
condition of Christ’s gift of peace demands a brave 
venture. We have, as it were, to plunge into the 
torrent, not seeing but trusting that the eve 
arms are ready to support us. Faith is strengthen 
by every exercise of it, and this is why the paradox is 
true, that the most energetic and enterprising service 

1 Marcus Aurelius. 
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goes together with the deepest and most untroubled 
inward peace. Faith is strengthened by every act of 
faith ; there is no doubt about this fact. And love, 
says St. Paul, is the proper energy or activity of faith 
—this is one of the profoundest sayings of the great 
Apostle. —W. R. Incr, Church Family Newspaper, 
24th June, 1910. 


THE GIFT OF PEACE 
* My peace I give unto you.’—JouHN XIV. 27. 


‘My peace I give.’ Now if we would rightly interpret 
this word we must get quite away from its ordina 
everyday significance. It is usually associated wit 
quietness, motionlessness, inactivity. We do not find 
the symbol of peace in some little quiet sheet of im- 
prisoned water, whose surface is never rippled by a 
passing breeze. Peace is not stagnancy ; it is rather 
superlative motion. Peace is a certain perfect rela- 
ae when everything is moving in its appointed 
ace. 

3 I. It is the peace of union with God. We are pur- 
posed for union with our Lord. Every call in the 
Scriptures is a call to a rectified communion with our 
Maker. That union has been broken, and broken by 
nothing but sin. And if peaceis to be regained the 
union must be restored. This is peace: man’s life 
moving in God’s life in frictionless communion. 

II. It is the union of peace with self. This union 
is consequent upon the greater union of self with God. 
Harmony is established among my powers when I 
come into union with my God. I do not mean to 
say that every rebellious power will be immediately 
brought into tune with the will of the Highest, but 
that is now the commanding tendency of the life. 

III. It will be the peace of union with brother. Let 
me say at once that this will not be occasioned by the 
affability of weakness. ‘There will be in his life a 
delicate considerateness, and he will be willing to fit 
in with other people with courtesy and grace.— 
J. H. Jowerr, The British Congragaleeniint 6th 
August, 1908, p. 122. 


CHRIST’S LEGACIES 

*! give——.’—JOHN XIV. 27. 
WE are in spirit gathered around the Son of man 
almost at the very moment of His exit from this 
scene of earth and time. He is, so to say, making 
His will ; in modern phrase, He is disposing of His 
possessions, He is devising and bequeathing legacies. 
We may easily and happily imagine ourselves to be 
present at the distribution of His property. In a 
sense we can readily understand the Saviour is His 
own executor; again and again He says, ‘I give’. 
We want to know what it is that He gives, and to 
whom He gives it, and for what purpose He be- 
queaths it. Surely this is an interesting spectacle 
and a thrilling engagement. ‘The Son of God is just 
about to leave the earth, and He calls His friends 
together, and through them He calls the Church of 
all coming ages, and He devises and bequeaths and 
endows and enriches with both hands and with His 


whole heart. We should delight to be present when 
such a testator devises His property. 

The words now quoted from the Gospel of John 
may be regarded as a motto rather than a text. It 
is a motto pointing towards detailed statements; the 
particulars of the devising in which Jesus Christ is 
now at this historical moment engaged. Every word 
of His was always more precious than jewels; if 
possible the closing words are more precious than any 
that went before them. There is a softness, a light, 
a starry gleam about them which almost compels us 
to mix our metaphors and devise new ones, that we 
may represent the feebleness of our impoverished ex- 
pression. Let us be as near Him as we can that we 
may hear the will. It is not the will of some dying 
plutocrat or pauper. It has nothing to do with gold 
and silver and houses; it has to do with blessings, 
comforts, inspirations, and assurances that exhaust 
all language and turn the soul into one fervent dream 
and brilliant but speechless imagination. His voice 
will be low and tender, but well heard if well 
listened to. We could hear much if we listened 
much, 

I. Hear these beautiful words spoken by the Son 
of man: ‘I have given you an example’. He took a 
towel and girt Himself, and took a basin filled with 
water, and He began to wash the feet of the disciples, 
and He wiped them with the towel with which He 
was girt, and then He said, ‘ Ye call me Master and 
Lord: and ye say well; forsol am. If I then, your 
Lord and Master, have washed your feet; ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have given 
you an example’ We have nothing to do with 
the literal illustration. We deprive ourselves of the 
greatest spiritual blessings by insisting upon the literal 
word and the literal instance. The example was not 
one of feet-washing, it was one of humility, condescen- 
sion, brotherly service, willingness to help, accounting 
everything dignified and beautiful that was inspired 
and illustrated by the Lord. 

That is one clause of the will which we are now 
reading. 

II. Another clause reads thus: ‘My peace I give 
unto you; not as the world giveth give I unto you; 
peace, My peace, Divine peace, I leave with you’. He 
does not distribute His clothes, He distributes His 
soul. That is the will! Blessed are they who are 
included in this devising and bequeathing. I know 
of no man who is excluded from this will, if he be of 
a broken heart and a penitent spirit. Peace knows 
nothing of panic. Where the peace of God is there 
is no fear, there isno night, there is no more sea, there 
is no more death. 

III. The third clause of the will is a very tender 
one: ‘I will not leave you comfortless; I will send 
you another Paraclete, Advocate, or Comforter: if I 
go not away the Comforter will not come unto you, 
but if I go away I will send Him unto you; He shall 
not speak of Himself, He shall take of the thi 
that are Mine and show them unto you, and He will 
lead you into all truth; He will show you things that 
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are coming, He will bring all things to your remem- 
brance whatsoever that I have said unto you.’ These 
will be the festive times, the consciously realised Holy 
Spirit. The resurrection penetrates all things and 
gives all things true and beautiful their Divine em- 
bodiment and expressiveness. We are in the age of 
the Spirit; we are now realising this special covenant 
in the will of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

IV. Still there seems to be something more in the 
will if the reader would but continue his recitation 
of its terms. There is another clause: is it not the 
sweetest clause of all? ‘I will come again, and re- 
ceive you unto Myself’ The will would now seem to 
be complete. We can live upon a promise spoken 
by such lips; but we shall have to live a long time 
before we can understand these little words, ‘I will 
come again’, You think you understand them because 
their meaning is on their face. It is not. The mean- 
ing of God is never on the face-of things. <A lily 
requires an interpreter; a blade of grass requires an 
angel to unfold its meaning to the observing eye. ‘I 
will come again’—in a thousand ways, in My own 
way; not at all of necessity in your way, or through 
the channel of your imagination; I will come in My 
own way and be there if you will look for Me. I am 
always there; My coming is from the beginning and 
is eternal ; it is in your consciousness that the miracle 
- must take place. The light has never left us—‘ Lo, I 
am with you alway unto the end of the age’; He is 
a God nigh at hand, and not afar off. He is acces- 
sible and approachable every moment of the day, but 
we are not always equally sensitive to His presence. 
What we therefore have to pray for is that we may 
be made sensitive so that we may feel the air, and 
feel the air within the air, and learn little by little 
this great word, ‘God is a Spirit’\—JoszerH Parker, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. ut. p. 2. 

Rererences.—XI1V. 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 
300, and vol. v. No. 247. J. Cameron Lees, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 94. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 236. 
F. de W. Lushington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 86. E. M. 
Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 155. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, 
vol, vi. p. 277. J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian 
Life, p. 30. J. Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. iii. p. 2. J. 
Wordsworth, The One Religion, Bampton Lectures, 1881, p. 
295. C. Stanford, The Evening of our Lord's Ministry, p. 112. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 249. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 872. XIV. 28.— 
C. S. Maefarland, Christian World Pult, vol. 1x. p. 183. H. 
Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, p. 126. J. Bannerman, 
Sermons, p. 196. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1871. 
H. Bushnell, Christ and his Salvation, p. 295. XIV. 28, 29. 
—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 
382. 


THE DANGER AND THE PAIN OF THE 
PURE 
Hereafter I will not talk much with you, for the prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in Me.’—Joun xiv. 30. 
THERE is something of paradox in this word which 
arrests attention. He speaks as if He could not talk 
because He had to fight. The fight was manifestly 
to Him the gravest of all strucgles—it was with the 


prince of the world—and yet He declared that the 
prince of this world had nothing in Him. What 
makes a conflict with the prince of evil so terrible to 
us is that he has so much in us. Yet to Christ the 
terror of the battle was that Satan had nothing in 
Him, and so great was this terror that He could 
hardly spare strength to speak. 

I. Our Lord’s words cost Him something: ‘ Here- 
after I will not talk much with you’. ‘What, sa 
a famous writer, ‘is anything worth until it is uttered ? 
Is not the universe one great utterance? Utterance 
there must be in word or deed to make life of any 
worth. Every true pentecost is a gift of utterance.’ 
But for the most part our words are idle; they come 
with no sweat of brain or heart. Yet never can we 
say anything fruitful, or sweet, or strong, without 
cost—without labour, feeling, effort, soul behind it. 
Every word of Jesus will outlive earth and heaven. 

II. ‘Hereafter I will not talk much with you’ 
Solemn are the silencings of life, the strange hush 
that drops on lips once gay, free, lilting. He means 
it—this stilling of pulse and voice—whether it comes 
after the battle or before, and His purpose is that 
our life, if more silent to man, should be fuller of ut- 
terance to Him, 

III. See our Lord’s estimate of Satan. To Him 
the enemy of souls was terrible; how much more to 
us. Our war is still with elements which no progress 
of civilisation can rob of a single weapon. We wrestle 
not with flesh and blood, but with principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world. No possible social progress can ever change 
materially the conditions of the spiritual warfare, 
where our first foe is Satan.- 

IV. But whence the terror of the struggle to One 
in whose pure heart the enemy had no place? We 
can only compare remotely our own case with His, 
for Christ was never at any point peccable, and the 
obedience which He learned through suffering was 
simply the concrete experience of what He had to 
pass through that He might fulfil His calling as the 
author of eternal salvation. But when we descend 
to the brothers and sisters, humanly frail, whom we 
nevertheless not untruly call pure, we can understand 
how the danger and the pain of the temptation may 
be greatest in their case. 

The secrets of the grim, silent battle fought by 
our Head, we cannot tell. "Thereafter He did not 
talk much. But we know that He sweated great 
drops of blood; that He prayed that if it were 
possible the cup might pass from Him; that He 
turned round in His agony to see beside Him the 
mild and holy face of an angel who had brought 
Him strength from heaven. In that strength He 
prevailed for Himself, and in Him we may ‘ triumph 
so, and find at last— 


Under our feet for ever 
The enemies of our souls, 


—W. Rosrrtson Nicorr, Ten Minute Sermona, 
p. 75. 
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Our Lord hath said, ‘Satan cometh and findeth 
nothing in Me’. Alas! how otherwise with us! 
The Holy Spirit cometh and findeth nothing in us! 
—From Epwarp Irvinc’s Journal. 


THE CALL TO ‘GO HENCB’ 
‘Arise, let us go hence.’—Joun xIv. 31. 


Our Lord was leaving familiar scenes and tasks for 
new and strange circumstances and experiences. He 
was quitting the peaceful fellowship of that upper 
room for Gethsemane and the judgment hall and the 
cross ; quitting in order to make the final and su- 
preme sacrifice of His life. 

I. The necessity indicated by the words ‘ Arise, let 
us go hence,’ was beneficent in its influence. When 
the Master said to His bewildered disciples, ‘It is 
expedient for you that I go away,’ His Ma iention 
could only have seemed to them incredible. Yet 
how true it was! ‘That going away placed the 
disciples of Jesus in a new position which was in itself 
both a revelation and an inspiration. It was with 
them as it often is with us. Too often our teachers 
and leaders must pass away from earth before their 
spirit can come in all its purity and power and take 
possession of us. His going away made Jesus more 
to His disciples than His continued staying would 
have done; but instead of an outward reliance He 
became an invisible inspiration; an invisible and 
quickening spirit, suggesting, as it were, to their own 
minds what to say and to do. 

II. But, secondly, the words of Jesus, ‘ Arise, let us 
go hence,’ are also full of the mystery and the pathos 
of our human life. For the story of the world from 
the beginning until now is a story of human fellow- 
ship always crossed and broken after a few years 
more or less by inevitable departures. If we are to 
live, and not merely exist, movement there must be 
onward, and not merely circular movement. The 
true growth of every truly living soul is made through 
a succession of goings hence out of circumstances, 
relations, positions, habits, into new scenes, surround- 
ings, associations, duties, and experiences. What an 
echo there is of the whole world’s grief in the passion- 
ate and bitter wail of Lear, ‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay, 
a little longer stay’. It is the helpless cry of our 
poor pleading hearts in the presence of inevitable 
change and loss. Things, pulsations and_passions 
must remain, but human lives pass away. But there 
may be no serious disturbances and changes in our 
outward existence, no call out of city or neighbour- 
hood, or from one field of labour to another, and yet 
there is a constant call to leave old and familiar 
habitations and resting-places, mental, moral, spiritual, 
and to arise and go hence into regions of new life, a 
life of new aspiration, new thought, new purpose, new 
endeavour. ‘The same great necessity is often felt 
in the sphere of ecclesiastical relation. It is by fresh 
light from heaven the churches truly grow. 

III. Lastly, ‘ Arise, let us go hence’. How often 
do we wish, like the first disciples, to remain in the 


bright and peaceful moods of religious feeling and 
communion—those moods which put far from us the 
care and strife of the world. And so in our seasons 
of holiest tranquillity and delight the inexorable call 
is heard. It is not enough that we are ready to sit 
down with the Master at His feasts of love, to be up- 
lifted and soothed and swept away by His words, 
which are spirit and life. We must rise and go out 
with Him, to be His companions along hot and dusty 
roads, in rough and hidden places, where there are no 
eyes to see and no hands to applaud, amid scenes of 
danger and suffering, and in the valley of the shadow 
of death. And following Him, we shall always be in 
the right place ; we shall always take the right step ; 
we shall not lose, but find the true blessing of life.— 
J tas Hunter, Christian World Pulpit, vol. txvi. p. 
49. 

Rerserences.—XIV. 30, 31.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 392. XIV. 31.—T. L. Cuyler, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 376. E. M. Geldart, 
Echoes of Truth, p. 295. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 61. 
XIV. 38.—E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 182. 


CHRIST’S APPROPRIATIONS 
Joumn xv. 

WE shall find some jewel sentences in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gospel according to John. ‘The ex- 
pressions shortly to be quoted may be designated 
the Appropriations of Christ. He seemed to claim 
certain things, ideas, principles, emotions, as pecu- 
liarly His own. Christ may be said to be before us 
now as a great proprietor, talking so clearly, though 
not too loudly, of the things which belong to Him- 
self. The governing word is ‘My’. He goes as it 
were around the whole circle and places His claiming 
finger upon all the riches and all the greatnesses, in- 
cluding the comforts, of the whole heaven. 

I. ‘My Father’ (ver. 8). What apersonal appro- 
priation, what a claim to the whole fatherhood of 
God! Hasthis any natural similitude? Lach little 
playing child on the roadside might say, ‘My sun,’ 
because the sun is so big and so impartial. I have 
seen the sun kissing a weed. Jesus said that God 
poured out His rain upon the just and the unjust, 
and His sunshine upon those who were far from 
Him. So He is Christ’s Father, that He may be 
our Father. 

II. ‘My commandments’ (ver. 10). That is a 
different tone. We never thought of commandments 
in connection with Jesus Christ. But when we really 
look into the whole matter we find that Jesus Christ 
spake more commandments than ten. We misinter- 
pret the Christ; we think that He dealt only in 
benedictions and comforting assurances; we do not 
sufficiently realise that Jesus Christ really delivered 
the ten commandments with additions. This Man 
is not other than a King. He says, My kingdom, 
The kingdom of God, The kingdom of heaven; and 
‘kingdom’ means order, law, unity, responsibility. 
Who ever thinks of the Church as a kingdom, a 
government, having a King, a throne, a law? Yet 
that is the right conception of the Christian idea, 
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III. ‘My joy’ (ver. 11). Why, He looks so sad! 
It is only the sad man that can be really happy; the 
lightsome, frivolous creature, all froth, never knew 
what happiness was—cannot know. Effervescence 
grows nothing. Helookssosad. That is because He 
is so loving, because He has such a quick and com- 
plete apprehension of all the conditions under which 
man lives. Look how He looks. He pities plenteous- 
ness more than He pities poverty ; He loves humility, 
He hates pride. To enter into Christ’s joy is the great 
purpose of the ministry of the Holy Ghost in the 
heart. There is nothing superficial in the joy of 
Christ ; it is as a spring that comes up out of the rocks, 
a tonic handed to us from the fountain of blessedness. 

iV. ‘My name’ (ver. 16). ‘ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in My name.’ ‘That is the way to 
open the Father’s heart ; there is no other way. Not 
to bathe our prayer in the name of Jesus is to forget 
the true nature of prayer; it is to come with wild 
cries and ungoverned and undisciplined desires of our 
own. ‘The Priest’s name makes the prayer ; we have 
an High Priest. Priest is a great word in human 
language; priest is a term filled with noble ideas ; 
we may have perverted and degraded the name, but 
that is ourdoing. Man degraded Eden; sin degrades 
everything. But the word priest, taken out of its 
history in which it has become impaired and debased, 
is a great word, and Jesus Christ is not ashamed to 
wear the title; it becomes Him as a diadem. 

V. ‘My name’s sake’ (ver. 21). The disciples were 
to be persecuted for Christ’s name’s sake, because the 
persecutors knew not Him that sent the Son of God. 
But there is another use of the word which is most 
edifying and most pathetic. ‘My name’s sake;’ in 
another case He says, ‘For My sake’. Here we come 
upon the supreme motive of spiritual action. If we 
were doing things for Christ’s sake, all things would 
be under our feet, and we would have to stoop to 
touch the dignities of earth. We do not realise our 
privileges, we forget that we are sons of God ; it has 
escaped our memory that we are a royal generation 
and a nation of priests unto God.—JosErH PaRkER, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. v. p. 127. 


Rererences.—XV. 1.—C. Stanford, The Evening of our 
Lord's Ministry, p. 188. XV. 1, 2.—G. Body, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 171. S.H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons 
for the People, p. 40. XV. 1-4.—C. Bickersteth, The Gospel 
of Incarnate Love, p. 181. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 1. XV. 1-5.—D, Fraser, Metaphors in 
the Gospels, p. 347. XV. 1-7.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 369. XV. 1-8.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 405. XV. 2.—G. Bellett, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 110. 8S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 44. S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for Saints’ Days, p. 100. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 247. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 
774. Hzxpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 4. XV. 3.—Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 24. XV. 3, 4.—J. Keble, Village Sermons 
on the Baptismal Service, p. 272. XV. 4.—Archbishop Temple, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 88. F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. v. p. 249. H. Arnold Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpt, vol. lv. p. 328. XV. 4, 5.—G. Body, zbid. vol. lv. p. 
134. XV. 4-7.—Ibid. vol. lv. p. 179. 


NOTHING OR EVERYTHING 
‘ Apart from Me ye can do nothing.’—JouNn xv. 5. 
‘I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.’ 
—PHIL. IV. 13. 

Boru these passages deal with the same theme. The 
one gives us the pregnant words of the Master to 
His disciples, the other the words of a great and 
abundantly useful disciple and apostle concerning his 
Master. ‘The one ina negative form, the other in 
a positive, gives us the secret of the Christian’s 
power. ‘The one tells us that, apart from a certain 
experience, nothing is possible to us. The other, 
that in that experience there has been discovered and 
proved the fact that all things can be done. 

I. We can do a great many things apart from 
Christ and that vital union with Him of which this 
chapter treats; indeed we could do some things, 
perhaps, better and more easily apart from this con- 
dition than if we fulfilled it. But if we are to keep 
strictly to the word of the Lord, we are compelled to 
say of all the things that we could do thus, ‘they are 
nothing’. For example, I suppose it is possible for 
us to achieve what is generally recognised as success 
in life apart from Christ. A man might even make 
a large fortune, and, in certain circumstances, it would 
be easier to make a fortune severed from Christ 
than united to Him. And in the same way, men 
might make a great reputation apart from Christ; 
all the honour which the world has to give it might 
bring and lay at their feet. And yet we must say, 
if we are to stick to the text, that under those cireum- 
stances fortune and honour and reputation are nothing, 
and the man who holds them holds nothing. A man 
might also acquire a vast amount of knowledge apart 
from Christ. But having in view God’s conception 
of human life and the Divine purpose respecting it, 
we are led irresistibly to the conclusion that that 
which he has acquired through years of study, all his 
store of learning, is nothing. Life has failed of its 
purpose, it has been lived in vain. That is to say, 
the purpose of our being here is that we shall be 
fitted for living with God for ever ; and none of the 
things that I have mentioned can give any of us that 
fitness. They all fade into nothingness compared 
with holiness. That is the supreme end of life, and 
‘ without holiness no man shall see the Lord’. 

II. Coming a little nearer to the heart of thi 
we shall recognise the truth of these words. 
two of the things on which, perhaps, our hearts are 
set. (1) First the conquest of sin and selfishness 
The secret of failure in many cases, where 
sincerely strive against selfish and sinful habits, is 
that they strive by themselves, and as a matter of 
self-interest. 

When men can think of Jesus Christ as being 
a perfectly real person, looking with holy merey on 
sinful men, stretching out His hands to help " 
taking some of those who were reputed to be the 
worst to His heart; when they can think of Him as 
the Friend of sinners, and strive against selfishness 
for His sake and in the assurance of His knowledge 
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and sympathy, the striving becomes a different thing, 
more thorough, more hearty, and far more effectual. 

(2) Take a second Christian ambition—to do good. 
We. are here to do good. To exercise a holy in- 
fluence over those around us, to lead some of them 
into the new life. It is difficult to see how any one 
can possess spiritual life in the smallest degree with- 
out cherishing this ambition. There is hardly so 
great a joy on earth, even if there is anything half so 
precious, as the consciousness that you have helped 
men to a better life; just as there is no greater re- 
morse, when the conscience is awakened, than the 
conviction that you have led others astray. But that 
great happiness, the happiness of leading people from 
the darkness into the light, from carelessness and un- 
belief into a living and earnest faith, is impossible 
apart from Christ. It is not the clever people, nor 
people in high station, as such, that exert the greatest 
influence for good over their fellows, it is the good 
people, and the good people are those who live in 
fellowship with Christ. - 

To sum up: there are things which we think we 
can do apart from Christ. According to His teaching, 
they amount to nothing. There are other things 
which we know cannot be done apart from Him. 
There is nothing that ought to be done, that is worth 
doing, that cannot by fellowship with Him be ac- 
complished.—Cuartes Brown, Light and Life, p. 
47, 


THE UNION OF CHRIST AND THE BELIEVER 
*I am the vine, ye are the branches,’—JOHN Xv. 5. 


‘Tue vine was a national emblem, like our rose, thistle, 
or shamrock, or like the lily of France. One of 
Isaiah’s most striking parables was the Parable of the 
Vineyard. He compared Israel to a vineyard planted 
by the Lord, protected and cultivated, but which 
brought forth only wild grapes, and was condemned 
and destroyed. Now Jesus takes up the old parable 
to make it a parable of the new covenant with heaven. 
It was just His way of teaching, and must have re- 
minded the disciples of the days when they walked 
with Him in Galilee and heard Him endow with 
spiritual meanings the corn and the mustard seed. 
And then from the window of that upper room, made 
sacred for ever by the institution of the Sacrament 
of the new Church, Jesus shows them this vine planted 
in the city, and assures them that although Israel 
has failed, and as a nation must fail, yet the sympathy 
of God’s protecting love for His people holds good. 
I. The Union of Christ and the Believer.—The 
great thought here is perhaps the deepest thought of 
all the Christian religion: the most essential truth 
of the reality of the union of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, with His believers, called Christians. 
He is the vine—and the vine is no good without the 
branches—and we are the branches. The anxious 
disciples may say, ‘We cannot live without Thee’ ; 
and He answers, ‘But ye shall not live without Me. 
As the branches of that climbing tree live by the life 
that springs from its root, so shall you live by My 


life in you. Ye cannot see the sap that flows from 
the stem into the branches, neither shall ye see Me 
with your eyes, but yet shall feel the power of My 
life. Your union shall be closer than ever ; a vital 
union. But oh, beware! lest you be separated from 
Me in spirit like that dead firanchs Let not the 
world tear you from Me, for then you would be as 
that branch that dies.’ 

II. The Branches bear Fruit.—The full beauty of 
this paragraph appears when we realise that the 
branches are as necessary to the stem as the stem is to 
the branches. The branches bear fruit, so that from 
Christ grew the Church.. Your faith and life spring 
from His life, your Divine power to do good comes 
from Him, nei God proves His confidence in us by 
entrusting to us, wholly and entirely without any 
reservation, the fulfilment of His purpose on earth. 
He bids us do the work that Jesus did in the world, 
aye! and greater work, because Jesus could only do 
them one at a time in one country. We can do 
them always, everywhere. Each of us is then the 
appointed minister of Christ. 

Thus the parable is complete, for it shows us God 
planting Christ in the world, and bringing forth 
from Christ His Church and giving to His Church 
the Divine life of His Son, and training the Church 
to do His work; and it shows us ourselves having 
the Divine life abiding in Christ, enabled to work 
out God’s purposes and to attain, at last, His ends. 
There cannot be any fruit unless He sends it. 

JOHN XV. 5. 
Dunie a recent visit to the Benedictine Monastery 
of Beuron, the German Emperor told the abbot how 
he had answered Prof. Delitzsch of Berlin, who had 
endeavoured for an hour to demonstrate that Christ 
was not Divine. After he had finished, the Emperor 
said: ‘ Professor, have you ever said to your students, 
“T am the vine, you are the branches” ?’ ‘No, your 
majesty” ‘Do you think that before your time a 
professor ever said it?’ ‘No, your majesty.’ ‘In 
future, will professors ever address their students in 
such a way.’ ‘Assuredly not.” ‘Well, professor, 
because no teacher can or will speak as Christ spoke, 
I believe that Christ was not merely a man, but 
the true God.’ 

JOHN XV. 5. 
Iv He is sought, not as a residuary solace because 
life has failed, or only as holding the keys of a dim 
and distant future, but as Himself the Life and eternal 
life, He will open hidden springs of life in the desert 
within and the deserts around, that what remains of 
the three-score years and ten may be moulded into 
a living form, fair in His eyes and fit for His service. 
—Hort. 

JOHN XV. 5. 
Cunisr never regarded Himself as a representative 
exhibition of human triumph. He never said or 
implied : ‘See what I have done; you can do it too’. 
That is foreign to His whole utterance. What He 
did say was, ‘without Me ye can do nothing’.— 
™ J. Harpy, The Gospel of Pain, p. 183. 
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‘Without Me.’—Joun xv. 5. 


A Cunisr not in us is the same thing as a Christ not 
ours.— Witi1aM Law. 

Rererences.—XV. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 
345, and vol. xxvii. No. 1625. D. G. Davies, Sermons by Welsh- 
men, p. 236. F. A. Noble, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 
152, and vol. lv. p. 121. W. L, Alexander, Sermons, p. 25. G. 
Jackson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 59. Hapositor, 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 42. 


ABIDING IN CHRIST 


‘I am the vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth in Me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : for with- 
out Me ye can do nothing. If aman abide notin Me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and men gather 
them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned. If 
ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.’—Joun xv. 
5-7 

‘Asie in Me.’ The words proclaim a warning 

against spiritual vagrancy, against intermittent con- 

secration, against a spasmodic religious life. There 
are some people who visit Christ. There are others 

who abide in Him. To the one class religion is a 

temporary expedient: to the other it is a permanent 

principle. ‘Abide in Me.” What is meant by 
abiding in Christ ? 

I. To abide in Christ is to maintain our belief in 
Him. Iam to take the claims of Christ: His state- 
ments concerning His prerogatives and rights; His 
teachings concerning God and man, and life and duty ; 
His Gospel concerning sin and forgiveness, and the 
dynamics of holiness; His warning concerning the 
direful issues of unrepented wrong ;—I am to take 
them and exalt them into the dignity of beliefs, im- 
mediate and operative factors in my daily life. It 
is belief that creates ‘abiding’; mere opinion con- 
sorts with vagrancy. Opinion is a mental judgment ; 
belief is mental judgment applied. To believe in 
Christ is the secret of abiding. 

II. To abide in Christ we must preserve the 
means of our attachment. There are certain min- 
istries which have been appointed as channels of 
grace, through which man’s fellowship with God may 
be strengthened and enriched. (1) The ministry of 
prayer. (2) The ministry of public worship. 

If. What would be the fruits of ‘abiding’? (1) 
Fullness of living. ‘The same beareth much fruit.’ 
When the Divine and the human interpenetrate, the 
fructifying powers are enormously increased, and the 
tree of the individual bears all manner of fruits. (2) 

‘ Ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 

you.” ‘Whatsoever ye will” A thoughtless inter- 

pretation of that great word has plunged many souls 
into profound bewilderment and pain. Things have 
been asked, and they have not been given. What is 
the explanation? 'The offer has been seized, but the 
conditions ignored. What are the conditions? ‘If 
ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you.’ What 
shall be the practical outcome of this meditation ? 
Let us begin the ‘abiding’. In his Novwm Or- 
ganum Bacon gives utterance to a conviction which 
shall express the purpose of this concluding appeal: | 
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‘The question whether anything can be known is 
to be settled not by arguing but by trying’. ‘ Abide 
in Me.’ ‘Try it; try it; and you shall find the issue 
in fruitful and abundant life—J. H. Jowerr, Apes- 
tolic Optimism, p. 225. 


Rererences.—XV. 5-8.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 10. XV. 6.—Eapositor (6th Series), 
vol. x. p. 445. XV.7.—E. H. Eland, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lii. p. 357. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, 
p. 474. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2002. R. J. 
Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 185. Phillips Brooks, 
The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 296. Alfred Rowland, The Ez 
changed Crowns, p. 165. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 41. 
XV. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvy. No. 2650. XV. 9.— 
Ibid. vol. xxxiii.:No. 1982, and vol. xli. No. 2444. XV. 9-11. 
—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 20. 
XV. 10.—F. C. Spurr, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
203. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 87. 


CHRISTIAN JOY 


4 things h oken unt , that My j h 
ee oat Afb ear that out? loyanigst be fall Jean 
XV. II. 
THERE is something touching in the words ‘ My joy,’ 
as in the parallel words of the same address ‘My 
peace’. They shed a light upon His Divine life. 
That joy of which the Saviour spoke was like the 
echo of the joy of heaven, and He wished it to re- 
main with His disciples. 

I. Christian Joy is Grateful.—Let me indicate 
two or three elements of this joy which the Saviour 
willed, as His last boon, to give to His disciples. 
The first of them shall be that Christian joy is ever 
grateful. Nothing is more striking, I had almost 
said more saddening, than to see how the children of 
the world enjoy themselves in their dissipations, and 
never once stay to inquire by Whom it is, or for what 
purpose, that so much happiness is vouchsafed to 
them ; but in the Bible it is ever gratitude which 
appears asa mark of the Christian character. ‘ Be 
ye thankful’ ‘In everything give thanks.’ ‘Would 
you know,’ says William Law, the author of The 
Serious Call, ‘who is the greatest saint? It is not he 
who prays most or fasts most; not he who gives 
most alms or is most eminent for temperance, chastity, 
or justice. He it is who is always thankful to God, 
who wills everything that God willeth, who receives 
everything as an instance of God’s goodness, and has 
a heart always to praise God for it.’ 

Ii, Christian Joy is Diffusive-—Again, Christian 
joy—sanctified joy—is and must ever be diffusive. 
The Saviour Himself would not keep His joy to Him- 
self. ‘That My joy,’ He says, ‘might remain in you.’ 
The Christian character is like the candle that sheds 
light around it even though it be wasted in the 
shedding. 

If. Christian Joy is Solemnising.—Once again, 
Christian sanctified joy is a solemnising thing. We 
are apt to think of joy as if it were something to be 
used in mere wanton merriment, but in truth as there 
is nothing to the devout soul more humbling than 
success, so there is nothing more solemnising than 
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joy. ‘Take my word,’ says St. Augustine, ‘ true joy 
is a serious matter” It is serious because of its con- 
trast with the distress of the many thousands of 
people who are God’s children as surely as we are. 
And joy, Christian joy, is serious too, because the 
root of it is submission to the holy will of God. We 
receive at His hands what we call good ; shall we not 
also receive what we call evil? After all, He who 
knows best will give the best. And the joy is serious, 
I think, because of its proximity to that sorrow 
which, like joy itself, perhaps even more than joy it- 
self, is an abiding feature of human life. But in the 
sorrows and bereavements of life we are not as those 
who have no hope. And ever for the Christian soul 
there springs up light in the darkness. His joy 
is eternal, as Christ Himself is eternal. It transcends 
even the sorrow of the grave. 


THE JOY OF CHRIST 
* These things have I spoken unto you, that My joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full.’—Joxun 
=v. 21. 
I. Asie in Christ gives us His joy for ours. 
II. His joy in us abides. 
Ill. His abiding joy grows in us—A. Macraren. 
Rererences.—XV. 11.—J. Clifford, The Secret of Jesus, 
p. 183. Newman Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. 
p. 184. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2935. H. Alford, 
Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. ii. p. 280. J. T. Stannard, The 
Divine Humanity, p. 72. G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lv. p. 200. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 193; abid. 
vol. iv. p. 8. 


THE GREAT LOVE OF CHRIST 
‘ This is My commandment, that ye love one another, as I have 
loved you.’—JOHN XV. 12. 
Ler us consider Jesus Christ as the perfect example 
of human love. 

L The love of Christ is shown in His perfect Self- 
forgetfulness. (1) Love to men made Him forget 
His own bodily necessities. (2) Love made Him 
forget His own sorrows. (3) Love made Him forget 
His own agonies. 

II. The love of Christ is shown in His perfect 
lowliness. 

IIL The love of Christ ‘is shown in His long- 
suffering bearing of men’s offences against His love. 

IV. Christ’s love is shown in His persistent efforts 
to raise and save the worst.—A. MaciarEn. 

Rererences.—XV. 12.—Bishop King, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 69. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 48; 
tbid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 227. XV. 12, 13.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 28. XV. 12-14.— 
R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 85. 


JouN Xv. 13. 


ComrarE Landor’s remarks on Byron. ‘He could 
comprehend nothing heroic, nothing disinterested. 
Shelley, at the gates of Pisa, threw himself between 
him and the dragoon, whose sword in his indignation 
was lifted and about to strike. Byron told acommon, 
some time afterwards, that he could not conceive how 
any man living should act so. “Do you know, hemight 


have been killed! and there was every appearance 
that he would be!” The answer was, “ Between you 
and Shelley there is but little similarity, and perhaps 
but little sympathy; yet what Shelley did then, he 
would do again, and always. There is not a human 
creature, not even the most hostile, that he would 
hesitate to protect from injury at the imminent 
hazard of life.” “I cannot understand it,” cried Byron. 
“ A man to run on a naked sword for another!”’ 


JOHN XV. 13. 


Tere are a hundred thousand Malays in Perak, and 
some more in other parts of the Peninsula; and the 
white man whose interest in the race is strong enough, 
may not only win confidence but the devotion that 
is ready to give life itself in the cause of friendship. 
The Scripture says, ‘There is no greater thing than 
this’; and in the end of the nineteenth centur that 
is a form of friendship all too rare. Fortunately this 
is a thing you cannot buy, but to gain it is worth 
some effort—F. A. SwETTENHAM, Malay Sketches, 
chap. L 

Rererences.—XV. 13—W. E. Barton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 307. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xix. No. 
1128, and vol. lii. No. 2986. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. 
p. 134. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH GOD 
‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends, Ye are My friends, if ye do the things 
which I command you. No longer do I call you servants ; 
for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I 
have called you friends ; for all things that I heard from 
My Father I have made known unto you.’—JOHN XV. 13-15. 
L Ler us think of the significance of this word 
friendship as describing the central fact of the re- 
ligious life. We are more accustomed to use the 
word fatherhood as describing the relation between 
God and man, and the ideas connoted by that word 
are large and precious. Yet fatherhood carries with 
it some ideas which gradually fade out as the spiritual 
relation becomes more perfect. ‘The idea of authority 
and submission are suggested by it. The father 
naturally and rightfully commands, and the child 
obeys. ‘The relation may not be servile, but it is one 
of recognised inequality. It is this to which Jesus 
refers when He says: ‘No longer do I call you 
servants; for the servant knoweth not what his 
master doeth: but I have called you friends’, How 
often is it necessary for the wisest parents to adopt 
courses of conduct which their children cannot fully 
understand! But the right relation between parents 
and children always steadily and rapidly progresses 
toward the mutuality of friendship, and is c mpleted 
and perfected in friendship. The crown of love is a 
genuine friendship. The essence of the Christian 
revelation is the friendship of God for men and the 
‘nfinite desire on the part of God for the frie idship of 
men. 

IL If this is the whole of the religious life—to 
know God as our friend and the friend of all men— 
and to enter into that mutual friendship with which 
He evermore seeks to bless us—then other things will 
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surely follow. We cannot be friends with Him who 
is the friend of all, unless we are friends with all. 
‘To come into friendship with God,’ says Prof. 
King, ‘is really to share His life: but the very life 
of God is love, self-giving, pouring Himself out into 
like loving relations to all men. The Second Com- 
mandment thus inevitably grows out of the first. A 
deepening friendship with God, therefore, includes 
right relations with men: the religious life is ethical 
in its very nature and from the start. And thus, 
once more, it is seen to be impossible to come into 
right personal relation to God, and not at the same 
time to come into right relation to all moral beings.’ 
No friendship can be of any great value to us unless 
it is a mutual friendship—Wasnimcron GLaDDEN, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. uxt. p. 278. 


JESUS OUR EXAMPLE: IN FRIENDSHIP 
JOHN XV. 13-15. 
Wuar sacred thoughts are bound up in that word 
‘friendship’! Friendship is one of the great powers 
which God has given us to meet the storms of life, to 
stimulate us to effort in the path of duty. And yet, 
friendship often has its dangers. 

I. Let us look at some of the ways in which friend- 
ship is helpful, see how they are illustrated in our 
blessed Lord’s life, and then examine how far they 
may be found in our own friendships. (1) And first 
the sympathy of friendship : how sweet it is! what 
a marvellous power, enabling men to face the diffi- 
culties and to endure the trials of life. (2) And then 
there is not only sympathy, but the encowragement 
of friendship. (3) Then the stimulating power of 
friendship, of fellowship in thought and work ! 

II. Then there is another side of life—the sorrows 
and difficulties of life—in which friendship helps 
to comfort and to console us. (1) In the hour of 
bereavement, when all life seems dark, when our 
affections are bleeding from the wounds they have 
received, how great is the comfort of the friend, who 
says but little, but shows by the pressure of the hand, 
by the tone of the voice, by the look of the eye, that 
he realises our sorrow and suffers with us. We find 
something like this in our Lord’s life when they came 
and told Him and His Apostles of the death of John 
the Baptist, then our Lord shows His sympathy with 
their sorrow and says, ‘Come ye apart into a desert 
place and rest awhile’. (2) Again, in matters of 
difficulty, how often we need advice! and whose 
advice are we so likely to seek as the advice of a good 
friend? (3) Again there are times in friendship when 
we not only have to give advice which is unpalatable, 
but when we have even to rebuke. When our Lord 
helped Peter as he was sinking beneath the waves, 
when He calmed the storm at His Apostle’s prayer 
—He rebuked them. 

III. But what is the power on which all friendship 
is based?—love! that Divine power which is the 
salvation of society, of the world; that power which 
holds society together in its lawful relationships ; and 
one of these relationships is friendship—unselfish 
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love, self-sacrificing love; as our Lord said, ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend’—A. G. Mortimer, Lenten 
Preaching, p. 130. ~ 
Rererences.—XV. 14,—W. J. Hills, Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, p. 55. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 110. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1552. 


THE FRIENDS OF CHRIST 
JOHN XV. 14, 15. 
Can Christ have friends? Is he not lifted so ab- 
solutely above us as to make all talk of friendship 
impossible? And the question brings us face to face 
with the whole difficulty of the conditions of our 
Lord’s life on earth. 

I. Was He a real man, as well as God? Had He 
a man’s heart—not only a man’s sympathy, but a 
man’s need of sympathy; did He have friendship 
and value it, and return it as we do? Look at three 
points only. (1) His real growth in wisdom. How 
keen we have often been to explain away all the 
Bible language which speaks of Him as acquiring 
knowledge by His use of human faculties—‘ coming 
to know this, ‘asking this, ‘looking round in the 
press ’—how unreal it all is if it was only a kind of 
drama he was acting! (2) And so again with the 
Temptation. Make Him a real man and you havea 
fight going on before your eyes which should hearten 
the most depressed man or woman in their most 
besetting temptation. (8) Consider His need of 
sympathy. Surely there is only one possible answer 
to our first question. Christ was a real man as well 
as God ; it is a really human life we are watching: 
He was a real boy, a real young working man, a real 
son to His mother, a real friend to His friends. 

II. Then is He the same to-day? And in answer 
we hear the dear saying which has cheered thousands 
down the ages through weeks of suffering and years 
of temptation, ‘Jesus Christ, the same ‘yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever’. (1) Take first His work in our own 
souls. He wants us to enter into what He is doing, 
(2) He would like to make us friends in His plans for 
the advance of His kingdom. (8) Christ has to-day 
as profound a pity for suffering as He ever had. 

III. What difference does it make to our religious 
life to-day? What has all this to say to us? Weare 
to aim at growing more into sympathy with Jesus 
Christ. We are to try and enter into the mind of 
Christ on different points. (1) What does He think 
of sin? He hates it, He loathes it as something 
horrible, unnatural, offensive to God; and yet how 
familiar we get with it, by what soft names we call 
it; let us try to gain our Friend’s point of view of 
sin. (2) We must try to gain our Friend’s passion 
for holiness. (3) Let us aim at true sympathy with 
Jesus Christ by sharing His cross. (4) Let us show 
that we are not ashamed to follow a crucified Saviour. 
— Bisnor Winynincton-Incram, Christ and Hie 
Friends, p. 1. 

Rererences.—XV. 14, 15.—G, W. Brameld, Practical 
Sermons, p. 195. XV. 14-17.—A. Maclaren, Eapositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 38, 
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THE FRIENDS OF CHRIST 
‘Henceforth I call you not servants ; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends.’— 

- JOHN XV. 15. 

IL Wirsour Christ men are slaves. 

IL Christ makes us friends instead of slaves. 

III. Christ’s friends are also His slaves. Love 
makes us belong to Him. Love yields a more implicit 
obedience than aught besides. 

IV. Christ’s slaves are free from all other bondage. 
—A. Mactaren. 

Rererences.—XV. 15.—Lyman Abbott, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 125. W. L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 102. 
C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 223. 


THE PURPOSE OF FRIENDSHIP WITH 
CHRIST 
Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain; that whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father in My name, He may give it you.’—JouN xv. 16. 
I. We have here the foundation of the friendship 
between Christ and His people. He begins the 
Friendship. ‘We love Him because He first loved us.’ 

II, The purpose of this friendship. The great 
end of Christianity is to make us frustful. 

III. The great gift by which the purpose of the 
Friendship is secured. The friends of Christ are 
fitted to bring forth fruit because they have the 
privilege of prayer—A. MAcuarEN. 


‘Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you.’—JouHN xv. 16. 


In the mystery of that eternal marriage by which 
Jesus and we become as one soul, who made the first 
advances? Who took the first steps? Who was 
always constant in His longing, I might almost say 
in His wooing? Who never grew weary of loving 
with an infinite delicacy and also with an infinite 
patience? W.ho, but Jesus Christ, our Master and 
Lord? It was not we who chose Him, but He Him- 
self chose us. He preserved us, followed us on the 
paths where our hearts often strayed; His hand was 
ever ready where there was a precipice, or where 
death was lurking. To what can we compare this 
excess of love? What possible image can we form 
of this generosity. Would the King who sought a 
wife among the daughters of the poor, attain to the 
summit-height of this truth?—Jettres de VAbbé 
Perreyve (edition of 1903), pp. 245, 246, 


Joun xv. 16, 


Tue Christian prays ‘in the name of Jesus’, The 
authority of Jesus moves him to prayer. . . . Three 
things are comprised in this. In the first place, the 
object of prayer is determined. I pray for what 
communion with Jesus brings me. It brings me 
faith and love. That is really the chief object of 
rayer. ... Prayer in the name of Jesus renders 
intelligible to us, secondly, that we should pray 
together and work together for each other. Christ 
worked for His Church; so he who lives in com- 
munion with Him prays for the Church of Jesus 
Christ, for all the individuals who belong or should 


belong to it. Here, too, faith and love are the real 
object of His prayer. Thirdly, prayer in Jesus’ name 
assures us that our prayer is heard. Christ wills 
that faith and love exist, and Christ is almighty.— 
R. Serserc, Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion, pp. 296-298. 

‘Rererences.—XV. 16.—J. E. Page, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 466. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, 
p- 155. J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 
34. Bishop E. King, The Love and Wisdom of God, p. 230. 
XV. 18-20.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Soripture—sSt. 
John, p. 49.: 

JouN Xv. 19. 

Compare the closing words of Dante’s fourth epistle 
to Cino da Pistoia: ‘I entreat thee, dearest brother, 
to exercise patience against the darts of Nemesis. 
Read, I pray thee, the remedies for fortuitous circum- 
stances that are provided us as by a father to his sons 
by that most famous of philosophers, Seneca; and 
of a truth, let not that slip from your memory, “It 
ye were of the world, the world would love his 
own”, 

Rererences.—XV. 20.—Ezpositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
286. XV. 21-25.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—St. John, p. 58. 

JoHN Xv. 22. 


In the eighth circle of the Jnferno, Dantesees Caiaphas 
and the rest of the Sanhedrim being trampled on by 
hypocrites (xxut. 109 f.). ‘In every age since the 
crucifixion the hypocrites of the Christian religion 
have trampled in contempt on Caiaphas and his com- 
panions in this crime, not knowing that they them- 
selves are partakers of the self-same spirit. . . . That 
those arch-hypocrites have no mantles may mean that 
as they crucitied Christ naked, in like nakedness they 
are themselves crucified ; and perhaps also it has some 
reference to our Lord’s own words on the eve of His 
death: “If I had not come and spoken unto them, 
they had not had sin; but now they have no cloak 
for their sin.” Probably it is this which constitutes 
the special heinousness of the hypocrisy of Caiaphas 
and his accomplices—it was hypocrisy naked and un- 
disguised. Christ seems to indicate in more places 
than one that His enemies knew the justice of His 
claims, and their special guilt was that they had 
deliberately sinned against this knowledge.’—J. S. 
Carrot, Exiles of Eternity, pp. 337, 338. 

Rererences.—XV. 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 
194, J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 385. 
XV. 25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 89. 


THE TESTIMONY OF HIS ENEMIES 

‘ They hated Me without a cause.’—JoHN Xv. 25. 
I want to look at Jesus Christ, not through His 
friends’ eyes, but through the eyes of enemies and ill- 
wishers, I want to ask what qualities arrested them, 
no matter how they were travestied or torn, as they 
saw the deeds, or listened to the words, of this per- 

lexing personage from Galilee. 

I Well, the first thing the enemies bear witnesses 
to is the reality and courage of His comradeship 
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They looked on Jesus as an enemy, and they have 
taught the world He wasa brother. ‘ He is the friend 
of publicans and sinners ’—that was the charge which 
they were always hurling. 

II. Then once again we gather from His enemies 
that He impressed them as a genial man. For you 
remember another charge they hurled at Him, ‘ Be- 
hold a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber’. Any 
charge more villainously false it would be impossible 
for malice to conceive. Probably they only half-be- 
lieved it, although they used it in their campaign ot 
calumny. Yet am I thankful it has been preserved, 
and preserved, too, by the lips of Christ Himself, for 
through the vileness of it we discern a truth that is 
far too precious to let die. It is this that the enemies 
have borne their witness to—that Jesus was not ascetic 
and austere. He was no Baptist in his robe of hair 
shunning the pleasant intercourse of men. He was 
genial. He loved a kindly company. He sat and 
was happy at the social board. He moved among 
them not with a face of gloom. He moved among 
them with a face of gladness. The bitterest foe 
would never have said that about Isaiah or about 
Jeremiah. The vilest slanderer would have been 
laughed at had he ventured so to speak of John the 
Baptist. And the very fact that men so spake of 
Jesus, and found an audience who would listen to 
them, is a witness of unequalled value to His gladness 
and His geniality. 

III. Once more, we have the testimony of His 
enemies to the reality of His power in working 
miracles. To me there is nothing more significant 
than that in the whole record of the Gospel. There 
is a deal of talk on the miracles to-day. There are 
many to whom the miracles are stumbling-blocks. 
‘There is something lawless in these displays of power 
to many who have been trained as we have been. 
Now I am not going to-night into that subject. It 
is too great to be treated by the way; but I want to 
suggest to you two considerations which seem to me 
of singular importance. 

(1) The first is that those who knew Christ best 
never express amazement at a miracle. It is always 
the people who are amazed at miracles, never any of 
the twelve disciples. 

(2) Christ’s enemies did not deny His miracles. 
They never said, ‘ He does not cast out devils’. They 
said, ‘He casteth out devils by Beelzebub’. Now, 
would not they have denied them if they could? 
Were not the miracles a mighty trumpet-blast? 
Cannot you image how the news would spread, and 
be the talk beside a hundred hearths? And yet these 
miracles that drew the crowd, and awed the reckless, 
and thrilled a thousand hearts, these never once in 
the whole Gospel-story were denied by the bitterest 
enemy of Christ. He casteth out devils by Beelze- 
bub. They had to admit, you see, the casting out. 
It would have been their triumph to dispute it. 
There is not a trace they ever tried to doso. And 
what I say is, that that bitter taunt, which blights 
the motive yet cannot touch the fact, is one of the 
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Vv. 26, 27. 
strongest of all the lesser arguments that the miracles 
of Jesus Christ were real. 

IV. Then once again I gather from His enemies 
something of the intensity of Christ. They went to 
see Him, and they went to listen to Him, and they 
said, ‘He hath a devil, and is mad’. There are two 
charges the enthusiast has to bear. Sometimes he 
is drunk, and sometimes mad. On the day of Pente- 
cost it was the one. With Paul as he stood before 
Festus it was the other. And so when the enemies 
of Christ stood by, and smiled and shrugged, and said, 
‘The man is mad,’ it only tells us what a fire was 
burning, and what an intensity was glowing there. 

V. His enemies witness to His trust in God. That 
was the last taunt they flung at Him. It was the 
bitterest, and it was the truest. ‘He trusted in 
God,’ they cried when He was crucified.—G. H. 
Morrison, The Return of the Angels, p. 245. 

RererEnces.—XV, 26. — Bishop Winnington-Ingram, 
Under the Dome, p. 172. E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy 
and Laity, p. 192, R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 12. E. 
Bayley, Sermons on the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, pp. 
139, 201, 241. 8S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for o 
Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 261. XV. 26, 27.—J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 290. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 67. J. Stuart Holden, The 
Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 205. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
20. 

THE HEAD CORNER-STONE 
‘But when the Comforter is come, Whom I will send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father ; He shall testify of Me; and ye 
also shall bear witness, because ye have been with Me from 
the beginning.’—JouN xv, 26, 27. 
Tux significance of the choice of this passage from 
St. John as the Gospel for this day can hardly be 
mistaken. ‘The Collect speaks of God having built 
His Church upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, ‘Jesus Christ Himself being the head 
corner-stone’; and in our text our Lord distinctl 
assures us that it is the work of the Spirit of Truth 
to testify of Him. Christianity centres ina Person 
—Jesus Christ Himself. We need on this day to 
think of these great doctrinal questions. 

I. Our Lord’s Testimony to the Holy Ghost.—He 
speaks of Him asa Person. He is ‘the Comforter’ 
Who is to come; He is One ‘sent’ and ‘ proceeding’ ; 
He is One Whose office it is to ‘testify’. These are 
not words that can be used of 4 mere influence or in- 
ward feeling. So to interpret them is to contradict 
common sense, and to strain the meaning of plain 
language. Reason and fairness require us to under- 
stand that it is a personal Being Who is here 
mentioned, even He Whom we are justly taught to 
adore as the Third Person in the blessed Trinity. 
Again, our Lord speaks of the Holy Ghost as One 
Whom He ‘will send from the Father,’ and One 
‘Who proceedeth from the Father’. These are deep 
sayings, no doubt, so deep that we have no line to 
fathom them. The mere fact that for centuries the 
Eastern and Western Churches of Christendom have 
been divided about their meaning should teach us to 
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handle them with modesty and reverence, One thing, 
at all events, is very clear and plain. There is a 
close and intimate connection between the Spirit, the 
Father, and the Son. Why the Holy Ghost should 
be said to be sent by the Son, and to proceed from 
the Father, in this verse, we cannot tell. But we 
may quietly repose our minds in the thought ex- 
pressed in the Athanasian Creed that ‘in this ‘Trinity 
none is afore or after other: none is greater or less 
than another’. ‘Such as the Father is, such is the Son, 
and such is the Holy Ghost.’ Above all, we may 
rest in the comfortable truth that in the salvation 
of our souls all three Persons in the Trinity equally 
co-operate. It was God in Trinity Who said, ‘ Let 
Us create,’ and it is God in Trinity Who says, ‘ Let 
Us save’. 

II. The Witness of the Apostles.—Just as the 
Holy Ghost was to testify of Christ, so also the 
Apostles were to ‘bear witness,’ and as we think of 
the lives of St. Simon and St. Jude we see how 
thoroughly they fulfilled their work. It is St. Jude 
who, in his impressive Epistle, bids us contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and let us remember that the position of the Apostles 
is that which, in a certain sense, every true Christian 
must fill as long as the world stands. We must all 
be witnesses for Christ. We must not be ashamed 
to stand up for Christ’s cause, to speak out for Christ, 
and to ‘contend earnestly’ for the truth of Christ’s 
Gospel. We must boldly confess our Master on 
every opportunity. So doing, we shall walk in the 
steps of the Apostles; so doing we shall be ‘joined 
together in unity of spirit by their doctrine,’ and 
become, by God’s good grace, ‘an holy temple, ac- 
ceptable unto’ Him. 


Rererences.—XV. 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. 
No. 2709. Bishop Westcott, Disciplined Life, No. 9; «bid. 
The Incarnation and Common Life, p. 209. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 111; dbid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 391. 
XVI. 1.—E. M. Geldart, Faith and Freedom, p. 71. XVI. 
1-6.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, 
p. 78. XVI. 2.—E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p. 157. 
XVI. 5.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year 
(2nd Series), vol. i. p. 233. R. J. Campbell, Sermons 
Addressed to Individuals, p. 5. XVI. 6.—EHzxpositor (4th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 136. 


WHY CHRIST MUST DEPART 
‘It is expedient for you that I go away,’—JouN xvi. 7. 


I. Tue first thing to strike one is the way Jesus 
took to break the news. It was characteristic. His 
sayings and doings always came about in the most 
natural way. Even His profoundest statements of 
doctrine were invariably apropos of some often 
trivial circumstance happening in the day’s round. 
So now He did not suddenly deliver Himself of the 
doctrine of the Ascension, It leaked out, as it were, 
in the ordinary course of things. 

II. Notice His reasons for going away. Why did 
Jesus go away. (1) The first reason is one of His 
own stating. ‘I go away to prepare a place for you.’ 


And the very naming of this is a proof of Christ’s 
considerateness. The burning question with every 
man who thought about his life in those days was 
Whither is this life leading? The present, alas! was 
dim and inscrutable enough, but the future was 
a fearful and unsolved mystery. So Christ put that 
right before He went away. But that does not 
exhaust the matter. Consider the alternative. If 
Christ had not gone away, what then? We should 
not either. (2) Another reason why He went away 
was to be very near. It seems a paradox, but He 
went away really in order to be near. The visible 
Incarnation must of necessity be brief. Only a small 
circle could enjoy His actual presence, but a kingdom 
like Christianity needed a risen Lord. (8) Another 
reason why He went away—although this is also 
a paradox—was that we might see Him better. 
When a friend is with us we do not really see him so 
well as when he is away. We only see points, details. 
Christ is the most gigantic figure of history. To 
take in His full proportions one must be both near 
and far away. The same is true of all greatness. (4) 
He went away that we might walk by faith. The 
strongest temptation to every man is to guide himself 
by what he can see, and feel, and handle. (5) But 
the great reason has yet to be mentioned. He went 
away that the Comforter might come. And yet 
Christ did not go away that the Spirit might take 
His place. Christ is with us Himself, He is with 
us and yet He is not with us, that is, He is with 
us by His Spirit. The Spirit does not reveal the 
Spirit. He speaks not of Himself, He reveals 
Christ. 

III. Finally, if all this was expedient for us, this 
strange relation of Jesus to His people ought to have 
a startling influence upon our life, These three 
great practical effects at least are obvious. (1) 
Christ ought to be as near to us as if He were still 
here. (2) Then consider what an incentive to honest 
faithfulness this is, Christ was sure of us: He felt 
the world was safe in our hands. He was away, but 
we would be Christs to it; the Light of the world 
was gone, but He would light a thousand lights, and 
leave each of us as one to illuminate one corner of its 
gloom. (3) Lastly, He has only gone for a little 
while. So we wait till He come again—we wait till 
it is expedient for Him to come back.—HeEnry 
Drummonn, The Ideal Life, p. 61. 


THE EXPEDIENCY OF CHRIST’S DEPARTURE 
JOHN XVI. 7. 


Tuer Master was gone; acloud had received Him out 
of their sight. We might quite have expected that 
the disciples would have returned with hearts over- 
whelmed with sorrow. But no. In the twenty- 
fourth chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke, and in the 
fifty-second verse, we read that ‘They returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually in the 
Temple, praising and blessing God’. This was a 
magnificent triumph of faith, They had just seen 
the Master enter the cloud, but they believed that, 
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beyond that cloud, that ascending body was greeted 
by ten thousand times ten thousand angels, and con- 
ducted up to the very central Throne of the Universe, 
And further, they had this assurance, that this same 
Jesus was soon to come back again. I think you will 
be able to admire this triumph of faith on the part 
of the disciples all the more when you realise how 
difficult it is for ourselves to believe that it is expedi- 
ent for us that Jesus Christ should have gone away. 
We sometimes imagine what a glorious thing it would 
have been to have had the continued bodily presence of 
our Lord here on earth! We can imagine, if we 
would allow imagination to run riot, not only what 
a joy, but also what a power in our work the continued 

resence of Christ would be! And yet we can see that 
it would never have done. 

I We can see, that Jesus Christ being truly man, 
as far as His humanity was concerned, could only 
inhabit one certain place; and therefore it would 
have been necessary, if we wanted to have communion 
with Him, to travel to His residence; if He had been 
in Jerusalem or upon the Mount of Olives, to have 
flocked thither. By His ascension into heaven Jesus 
Christ has terminated the carnal and visible, and he 
has established the spiritual and the true. 

II. It is expedient for us because it lifts our 
thoughts up above earth and earthly things. — If 
Christ is risen, then we, too, must rise and set our 
affections upon the things above, where Christ sitteth 
at the right hand of God. Lay hold of this great 
truth, that whereas the Incarnation shows you that 
Jesus Christ cares for all earthly things, yet at the 
same time the Ascension lifts you up into a higher 
and purer life. You must see that Christ comes by 
His Incarnation to bless and sanctify our earthly life, 
but He wants to unite us to His Father above that 
we may be living in communion with our God in 
heaven.—E. A. Stuart, The Communion of the Holy 
Ghost and other Sermons, vol. x. p. 33. 


Rererences.—XVI. 7.—H. Alford, Easter-tide Sermons, 
p. 92. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 406. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 574, and vol. xxviii. No. 1662. 
H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 50. W. F. Shaw, 
Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 63. R. W. Hiley, 
A Year’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 242. T. Whitelaw, Preacher’s 
Magazine, vol. v. p. 228. R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 162. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words 
of Christ, p. 325. Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 345. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons, 
p. 288. Archbishop Plunket, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvi. p. 24. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, 
p. 180. J.C. Hare, The Mission of the Comforter, p.1. C. O. 
Eldridge, Preacher's Magazine, vol. iv. p. 223. T. F. Crosse, 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 82. H. E. Manning, Sin and its 
Consequences, p. 38. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a 
Religious House, vol. i, p. 94. A. M. Fairbairn, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 330. John Kelman, Ephemera 
Eternitatis, p. 1388. Hzxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 348; 
thid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 500. XVI. 7, 8.—W. H. Green, 
The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 564. J.J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 266. A. Maclaren, Eaxpositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—St. John, p. 89. XVI. 7-9.—F. W. Farrar, Christian 
Werld Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 392. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT REPROVING THE WORLD 
‘When He is come, He will reprove the world.’—JouN xvi. 8, 


‘Wuen He is come, He will reprove. When He, 
that is, who is the Spirit of Truth is come, He will 
reprove or convict. ‘That He who is to reprove is the 
Spirit of Truth, and that He is to reprove by convic- 
tion, suggests at once that it is of no mere arbitrary 
exercise of authority of which I desire to speak, and 
of no mere blind obedience, but rather of attention 
to reasonable reproof, and of the need of corrective 
discipline. 

I. If I am right in my inference, there is at the 
present time in the world both a too great unwilling- 
ness to be corrected, and also a too great unwilling- 
ness to correct. This is perhaps partly due to the 
impatience which is a natural result of the hurrying 
age in which we live. The rise of the great commer- 
cial world in the present century has spread a spirit 
of competition over us all. It is indeed a new and 
marvellous manifestation of the secret forces which 
an Almighty Father has prepared to promote the 
brotherhood of man, but, like all other forces in the 
hand of man, it may be used injuriously. A desire 
for quick results, and rapid exchange, leads us natur- 
ally to impatience under correction, and tempts us to 
give up too quickly some of those higher treasures, 
the excellence of which time and experience would 
show. We cut down the vine and plant another 
instead of pruning it. Another and wider-reaching 
cause of our dislike of reproof or corrective discipline 
will be found in the prominence of pleasure. 

II. God in Christ, by the power of the Divine 
nature, wrought out in His manhood all that was 
necessary to reconcile God to man; and God in 
Christ, through the life-giving Humanity, is working 
out in man’s nature all that is necessary to reconcile 
man to God. Thus the satisfaction and the justice 
and holiness of God is a reality ; but in both we pass 
beyond the limits of mere human reasoning, and 
must be content to acknowledge with the Apostle, 
‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His ways past finding out!’ 

In part our difficulties in recent years have arisen 
from the attempt to retain the old words of the 
Christian faith, but to explain them by a rationalistie 
meaning. We must remember that the Christian 
faith implies not only an object of belief but an act 
of believing ; and both are a gift from God. In part 
also we have brought difficulties upon ourselves by 
not considering the whole counsel of God as He 
has made it known to us, but by choosing what 
appears to be a simple and easier way. ‘Thus the 
doctrine of the Atonement has been considered apart 
from the mysteries of the Incarnation and the Church, 
and so the effect of God’s redeeming love upon man, 
and of man’s share in his reconciliation with God, 
have been unduly forgotten, till at last that one 
mysterious act which made man’s reconciliation pos- 
sible is regarded as derogatory of man’s greatness and 
possible perfection. 
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III. ‘Though He were yet a Son, learned He obedi- 
ence by the things which He suffered.’ Nay more, 
‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me’. 

If we are to be conformed to His likeness, there 
must be self-mastery, self-denial, and the spirit of 
self-sacrificing love. Of the nine fruits of the Spirit, 
the first and the last are aydmn and éyxpdrea. The 
world has become entangled by the abundance of the 
good things which it possesses. The work that we 
ask of you in your day is to go forth to show men by 
yer words and by your example wherein man’s truer 

appiness lies—to show men, as well as teach men 
that it is more blessed to give than to possess—that 
selfishness is the ruin of self; that the full happi- 
ness of each is to be found in the happiness of all ; 
that ‘if one member is suffering, all in their measure 
must suffer with it’; that mankind is a brotherhood : 
nay more, that mankind is intended to be one body, 
even the Body of Christ, and every one of us members 
in particular.—Bisnor Epwarp Kine, The Love and 
Wisdom of God, p. 88. 


THE MORAL WITNESS OF THE CHURCH 


*When He is come, He will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment,’—Joun xvi. 8, 
Concernine righteousness—it is to that great word 
that we passonto-day. The office of the Holy Spirit 
was to convict the world concerning righteousness. 
No doubt some historical significance attaches to the 
aie Jesus Christ had come to a nation which 
ad had distinct thoughts about righteousness, which 
had aimed at righteousness, which had found it in the 
sphere of law and ceremonial ; and He had told the 
Jew that his righteousness was a dead thing because 
it lacked heart and impulse and motive and sincerity. 
The Pharisees, we must constantly remind ourselves, 
were the religious and respectable element in the 
nation, its orthodox teachers, its chosen representa- 
tives of piety and devotion. And Jesus called them 
‘whited sepulchres’; ‘God knoweth your hearts, He 
cried in that flame of indignation which the sight of 
the Pharisees seemed always to quicken in Him; and 
solemnly He warned His own disciples that unless 
their righteousness exceeded the righteousness which 
they saw about them they would never enter the 
Kingdom of God. The Pharisee had failed, had 
drawn upon himself the fiery rebuke of Christ, because 
he had a false ideal of righteousness from the first. 
Why was he righteous? Why did he aim at righteous- 
ness? Partly, it may be, from blind obedience to a 
law about which he had never thought in a large, 
human way, but still more out of regard for appear- 
ances. Like many church-people and church-goers 
to-day, he cared for a certain reputation. He fasted, 
he prayed, he gave alms that he might be seen of men. 
He was contented with the shows and shams and un- 
realities of things. He lived for the world’s opinion, 
and apart from the world’s opinion righteousness 
would have had no charm, no meaning, no fascination 

for him. 
I. And Jesus stands there, first in the shadow of 


the cross and then in the glory of the Risen and 
Ascended Life, to tell us that righteousness is wholly 
independent of the opinion of the world, that it has 
a, Divine beauty and eternal vitality of its own, that 
righteousness, in a word, is life. 

II. When we lift our eyes and watch Him go to 
the Father and see Him no more, and yet know in 
our hearts that He is still here—when we think of 
what once a human life has been in power and loveli- 
ness, set like a star for our feet to follow, though we 
cross the world to reach it—can we wonder if He 
calls us to something more than compromise and 
mediocrity? Like the world, we shall = convicted 
concerning righteousness if we have nothing better 
than the world’s thoughts and desires. Righteous- 
ness in. the Gospel is compared with salt and fire ; 
and salt stings and fire burns—you cannot hope to be 
always pleasant and popular if you mean to be a 
follower of Christ. 'The great prophets of Israel, who 
dreamed of Christ but knew Him not, were, I should 
imagine, the most unpopular men who ever lived. 
They had no smooth and easy path in their antagon- 
ism to the world; and yet it was they who kept 
alive and handed on to us the torch of faith. And 
it is such to-day that we greatly need among us— 
men and women who can be strong and independent ; 
who can show moral vitality and enthusiasm and 
imagination ; who can bring to the service of Church 
and State principle and high-mindedness; who will 
not let their life, their one chance of living, be lost in 
‘eddies of purposeless dust,’ or drift, aimless and 
meaningless, along the stream of time. 

III. And this righteousness, whether we think of 
it or not, is here in our midst, once and for all, a great 
and shining ideal, since He passed our way with His 
pitiful eyes and radiant face. We cannot escape it ; 
we cannot deny it. It is here, for our undying in- 
spiration or our perennial rebuke. It is here, ‘a glory 
like one pearl ; No larger, though the goal of all the 
Saints’, This is what a Man has been; this is how 
a Man has lived and died. And when we set it in 
contrast with the standards of the world we see the 
greatness of the moral claim it makes upon us. 
Righteousness, we shall do well to remember, is in 
the Greek only another word for justice. Who can 
question in our social life the need of justice—justice, 
that rare, that half-forgotten virtue? Are we just to 
those from whom we differ in matters of politics or 
religion? are we just, above all, to the poor by whom 
we live and to whom we owe so great an obligation ? 
The clothes you wear—they were woven and made 
by the hands of the poor. ‘The church in which you 
worship—it was the poor that laid its deep founda- 
tions and reared its pinnacles. The bread you eat 
was sown and gathered and harvested and kneaded 
by the poor. The books and newspapers that you 
read were printed by the poor. When you go your 
journeys, it is the nerve and skill and patience of the 
poor that speed you to your work—that drive the 
express train against the north wind all night, or 


keep the ship’s helm steady in the darkness and the 
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storm. We owe them, therefore, in simple justice, a 
great debt. And I do not see how we can hope to 
arrive at a really happy and stable social order until 
justice takes the place of so-called charity in our 
normal attitude to those who do so much for our 
happiness and our life. 

IV. But more, righteousness means also truth— 
truthfulness, honour, integrity, sincerity im speech 
and action. It means that reality of life and thought 
which enables a man to win the confidence of others, 
which enables him to pierce through the shows of the 
world and see things as they are. 

V. And in the claim of righteousness I hear also 
at the present day the call to a greater simplicity of 
life. In an age of pleasure and luxury, when the 
growing demands for ease and comfort leave but too 
little room for the high adventures of faith and 
heroism, the Church is set as a witness to something 
divinely simple, austre, disciplined, unworldly—the 
Church, and especially its clergy, and above all its 
Bishops. ‘Be ye not conformed to this world,’ was 
the challenge of St. Paul ; are we not conformed to 
the world if our daily life—our dress, and food, and 
occupations, and habits of living—show no traces of 
the cross, are in practically no respect different from 
those of men and women who never make our tre- 
mendous profession; if the self-discipline and self- 
devotion which distinguished the old Puritans of our 
history on the one side and the Tractarians on the 
other pass like a cloud, and leave no mark in us, their 
degenerate successors ? 

‘The Church is the lamp of righteousness that is to 
shine in the dimness of the world. It is the forge of 
heroism, the home of Saints, the storehouse of high 
aspiration and of serious resolve. It is something 
remote, consecrated, set apart. It bears the oriflamme 
of a Christ Whose watchwords are those of simplicity 
and truth, of liberty and justice. Hehas gone to the 
Father, and we see Him no more; yet He lives still, 
and it is in the grace and power of His victorious life 
that we find, each one of us, the secret of our own 
righteousness.—S. A. ALEXANDER, The Guardian, 
18th March, 1910. 


CONVICTION OF SIN 
JouN xvi. 8. 


Gop, when He made man, made man aspirit, but He 
gave to mana body, a glorious body, to be the obedient 
servant of his spirit, so that he might work out the 
Divine will in this material world. But man, pre- 
ferring the lower to the higher nature, allowed the 
servant to become the master, and the animal sensi- 
bilities to lord it over and to stamp down the Divine 
in his nature. Alas! again and again we meet with 
men who say, ‘Wherein have we offended ?’ and 
therefore the first thing which God has to do is to 
convince man of sin. Now He seems to me to try 
and do this by three forces. 

I. There is, first of all, the force of conscience. 
But, alas! powerful as is the force of conscience, It was 
not enough to convict men of sin. (1) Because con- 


science speaks in a still, small voice. Amid the din 
and glitter of the world, with all the multitudinous 
voices of our fellow-men constantly dinning in our 
ears, the voice of conscience is sometimes unheard. 
(2) And then, conscience, unless it is regarded, grows 
weaker and weaker. You want another power than 
the power of conscience, you want a power that you 
cannot play with, a power that you cannot change, 
that you cannot alter. that vou cannot drug, you 
want some power outside yourseif. 

II. Therefore God makes use of a second power to 
convict men—the power of His law. In the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and in the 
twentieth verse, the Apostle says, ‘ By the law is the 
knowledge of sin’. But the law is not sufficient, 
powerful as is this force, to convict men of sin. (1) 
Because the law appeals to fear. The law would 
make men avoid sin not because of its hatefulness in 
itself, but because of the pains and penalties which 
this sin will bring. (2) And then, also, by its very 
nature the law deals with outward acts; it does not 
deal with the heart. 

III. We need a third force. ‘When He’—the 
Spirit of truth—‘ is come, He will convince the world 
of Sin’. How does the Holy Spirit convict of sin? 
(1) It lifts up Christ. But thatis not all. Not even 
the perfect life of Jesus shown you by the Holy 
Spirit will convict you of sin. (2) The Holy Spirit 
goes further; the Holy Spirit shows you the Father’s 
love, shows you Christ upon the cross; it. bids you 
remember that God is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance, ‘There 
is no other power which will convince a man of sin.— 
E. A. Stuart, The One Mediator and other Sermons, 
vol. x1. p. 137. 

Rererences.—XVI, 8.—F. W. Macdonald, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 120. H. P. Liddon, Sermons om 
Some Words of Christ, p. 342. E. Bayley, Sermons om the 
Work and Person of the Holy Spirtt, p. 25. Bishop Winning- 
ton-Ingram, A Mission of the Spirit, p. 37. XVI. 8, 9.— 
J. C. Hare, The Mission of the Comforter, p. 31. E. Bayley, 
Sermons on the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 273, 
W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, pp. 18, 21. XVI, 8- 
10.—Ibid. p. 207. J. C. Hare, The Mission of the Comforter, 
p. 73. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol.-i. p. 414. XVI. 8-11.—F. Harper, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. iv. p. 225. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No, 
1708. J. C. Hare, The Mission of the Comforter, pp. 110, 188. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 197. Haposttor 
(4th Series), vol. vi. p. 319. 

JOHN XVL. 9. 
Aut the words, institutions, and judgments of God 
are levelled against sin, either that it may not be 
committed, or that it may be abolished.— WEs.ry. 

Rererences.—XVI. 9-11.—H. Bushnell, Christ and Hts 
Salvation, p. 98. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
St. John, p. 99. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER AND HIS MESSAGE 


‘IT have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.’—JOHN XVI. 12. 


‘THERE seems from one point of view something almost 
infinitely sad about these words of our Lora. You 
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know that they are among His last words, spoken 
either in the upper room, or, more probably, on the 
way to the Garden of Gethsemane. His ministry 
in the. world was over. He had withdrawn from it 
to the inner circle of His own. And He had not 
been talking long to them before it became perfectly 
clear that they were bewildered by His words. Pained 
and puzzled, partly incredulous, partly uncomprehend- 
ing. And He had to stop, to keep the burden of 
His message on His own heart. He could not com- 
municate Himself to them as He had desired to do. 
When He spoke they did-not listen, or they listened 
without taking in, And the Master had to keep 
back what He had. intended to impart—‘I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now’. 

I. Consider what led up to this saying of our Lord ? 
Significantly enough, the verse comes between the 
two sections of the chapter which deal with the Holy 
Spirit. And that had partly puzzled them. What 
did they want, if I may put their feelings in this 
way, what did they want with the Comforter ? 

Who could ever be to them what their Master had 
been? Why should He go away, when they had 
learned to love Him, and had left all for His sake, 
and had learned to lean upon Him? He had been 
their sun and shield, and what should they do when 
He was gone? How can you or I in our stricken 
hours understand the necessity of any good being 
taken away from us? 

We can see to-day, of course, that the Christ in 
spiritual presence with His disciples was far more and 
more precious than the Christ in bodily presence, but 
they could not see it then, and probably we should 
not have seen it if we had been in their place. 

II. Note the principle contained in these words of 
our Lord. 

(a) And first of all there is the sympathetic gaug- 
ing of the mental and spiritual condition of His pupils. 
Every true teacher will have that characteristic, and 
the Divine Teacher has it pre-eminently. 

(b) We can limit and frustrate the purposes of 
Christ by our attitude and our condition. The pro- 
gress of a learner, or one who professes to be a learner, 
in school or business depends not only on the teacher, 
it really depends much more on himself. And this 
is entirely true in the spiritual realm. No teacher, 
not even the Divine Teacher Himself, can give you 
more than you are able or willing to receive, 

III. Observe our Lord’s patience with those incap- 
able of receiving His teaching. He can never tell 
them face to face now the things that He intended 
to say. He is going away with them unsaid. But 
He is not going to shut the door of opportunity. The 
text is followed by ‘Howbeit’. In days to come there 
may be the desire which does not now exist. Then 
though He is absent, the Spirit will be at hand to 
bring to memory the things of Christ—to take of the 
things of Christ which they were now unable to re- 
ceive and show them to them, So our Master is 
exceedingly gracious and patient. He stands at the 


door and knocks, 
as our hymn says. Tarrying for His slow and re- 
luctant disciples, and in infinite grace waiting for 
their mood of willingness, that He may return and 
impart His blessing.—Cuagirs Brown, God and 
Man, p. 136. 


‘Has waited long, is waiting still,’ 


THE PERSISTENT INFLUENCE OF FIRST 
IDEAS 

‘TI have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.’—JouN XVI. 12, 

Capacity must determine revelation. That is the 

vital principle enshrined in my text. The food is to 

be adopted to the system, the doctrine to the years. 

We neglect that principle at our peril. 

I. If this is to be the principle of instruction, if 
we are to recognise the law of reserve in our declara- 
tion of truth, if the harder teachings must be kept 
for the maturer years, it is of infinite importance that 
the simpler teachings be scrupulously true. Along- 
side the principle of reserve this second principle 
must be given an equal place, that nothing must be 
taught in childhood which will need to be unlearnt 
in manhood. We cannot exaggerate the intensity 
of first impressions ; they bite deep into the mind and 
are almost ineffaceable. The first impressions persist 
through the life. Our teaching must assume the 
need of subsequent expansion; it must never assume 
the need of subsequent expulsion, 

II. Now, of these simple, germinal teachings, the 
most vitally important are the conceptions of the 
being and character of God. Where do our children 
obtain their first ideas of God? Sometimes from a 
picture. Sometimes from a hymn. 

III. What, then, shall be our first and elementary 
teachings about God? What shall be the character 
of the earliest revelations? (1) They should be brim- 
ming with soft and inviting sunshine. (2) When we 
have taught the little lives what God is, I know of 
nothing more exceedingly precious than to teach them 
how to recognise God’s touch. We may tell them 
that in the inner and unseen life of each there is 
something called thought, and something called feel- 
ing, and something called will, and that when the 
great and unseen God comes near to us He dwells 
especially round about these three, and that in these 
three we may recognise His presence and feel His 
touch. How may we know the touch of God in our 
thought? Cannot we tell our children that when 
they engage in the worship of the sanctuary, or when 
they pray in the privacy of their own home, or when 
they are walking in the common way, in school or at 
play, and find a little thought giving place to a larger 
thought, a self-seeking thought yielding to a brother- 
seeking thought, it is the touch of the Lord God. 
How may we know the touch of God in our feeling # 
When malice changes into goodwill, when envy is 
transformed into unselfish rejoicing, when irritable- 
ness becomes a cordial patience, when the waters 
sweeten, and vulgar passion of any kind is refined 
into exquisite love, we may know that the great God 
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is at work in the wells of our being, and by all these 
evidences may we recognise His touch. How ma 
we know the touch of God in our wills? Let this 
be our beginning. When the sense of weakness yields 
to the sense of power, and when in the presence of 
duty “T can’t” gives place to “I can,” and “TI can” 
ripens into “TI will,” we may be assured it is the touch 
of the Lord.—J. H. Jowerr, Apostolic Optumism, 
p. 126. 

Rererences.—XVI. 12.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliii. p. 10. W.C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, p. 172. 
J. C. Houchin, The Vision of God, p. 49. C. Brown, \God 
and Man, p. 186. 8S. A. Brooke, Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 294. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 121; «bid. (6th 
Series), vol. i. p..467 ; zbid. vol. vii. p. 93; «bid. vol. viii. fp. 
24. XVI. 12, 13.—Bishop Welldon, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lx. p. 282. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 64. XVI. 
12-14. — Bishop Wordsworth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. p. 244. XVI. 12-15.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 110. 


THE EARTHLY LIFE OF THE HOLY GHOST 
JOHN XVI. 13. 


I. THE coming of the Holy Ghost was no mere iso- 
lated event in the history of the kingdom of God; 
it was a great epoch, the opening of a new era in the 
life of man, the ushering in of a new dispensation. 
_No operation of the Divine power can ever be de- 
terminable in itself. It has in it of necessity the 
element of continuous duration. (1) Even the primal 
work of Creation, although pictured for us in poetic 
language which suggests the idea fof comple- 
tion and conclusion, was not so much a finished 
work as an initial impulse, of which the creative 
energy should extend and operate through all the 
coming ages, ever renewing the face of earth, and 
perpetuating the life of the creatures which find on 
it their dwelling-place from generation to generation. 
(2) So it was also in the Incarnation of the Son of 
God. The union of the two natures in His Divine 
Person was not a mere fact in history. It was the 
initiation of a new purpose of love, by which not 
only humanity itself, but its individual members, 
should be brought into closer union with the living 
God. (3) And so it is with the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. He did not come as one that would come 
and go. He came to stay, to abide with us for ever. 
Although never within sight, He is never out of call. 
He came not to die for us, but to live with us. He 
was to be the interpreter of the Divine truth, 

II. The history of the Church of Christ has fur- 
nished a continuous illustration of the fulfilment of 
Christ’s promise. We see it in the gradual growth 
and development of Christian doctrines and of Chris- 
tian worship. From age to age we can hardly fail 
to trace in the development of Christian faith and 
Christian life the overruling guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, directing the minds of men to some particular 
aspect of the truth, according as His infinite wisdom 
and love discerned a convenient season or foresaw 
some coming need. 
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III. It may be well for us to consider one or two 
directions in which the Church of Christ at the 
present time, and we its makers, need more especially 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. (1) Take, for in- 
stance, the question stirring in so many hearts, and 
more and more from year to year, the question of the 
unity of the Church of Christ and the reunion of its 
divided branches. (2) There are other questions. 
To take but one instance: who is not conscious of 
the ever widening and deepening desire among all 
sorts and conditions of men and women to gain some 
knowledge of the condition and the experience of 
those who are hidden from us by the drapery of death, 
who have passed into some inner mansion of the 
Father's house? Everywhere our people are asking 
what are their relations to the departed; what com- 
munity of spiritual fellowship is possiblebetweenthem ; 
what intercourse of thought or of feeling ; what per- 
sonal affection; what mutual knowledge, above all 
what reciprocity of prayer? On all these questions 
the Word of God is very remarkably silent, and we can 
hope for no further revelation to enlighten our minds 
and comfort our hearts ; but in the words of our Lord 
and His Apostles, and in the instincts of the en- 
lightened consciences, and in the aspirations of sancti- 
fied hearts, there are suggestions and intimations 
which need only to be fully and readily understood 
to shed light upon the dimness, or even the darkness 
of that hidden world, and to guide both our thoughts 
and our prayers into the way of peace. And the 
Holy Spirit will not fail us—ArcusisHor Mactacan, 
Christuan World Pulpit, vol. uxvmt. p. 5. 


Rererences.—XVI, 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No 
50. J. Keble, Sermons for Haster to Ascension Day, p. 396. 
Archbishop Maclagan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 1. 
E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 303. T. F. Crosse, Sermons, 
p. 182. E. H. Hopkins, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 797. 
C. E. Beeby, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. pp. 97, 1382. 
John Kelman, Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 150. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 189. XVI. 18, 14.—H. Emmerson, A Book 
of Lay Sermons, p. 109. W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Even- 
ing, p. 59. XVI. 14.—E. Griffith-Jones, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 120. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 255. E. Bayley, Sermons on the Work and Person of 
the Holy Spirit, pp. 189, 201.. A. R. Ashwell, God in His 
Work and Nature, p. 94. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii, No. 
465, and vol. 1. No. 2907. W. Alexander, Primary Oonvic- 
tions, p. 802. Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 94. XVI. 
14, 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2213, and vol. xl. 
No. 2382. 


A LITTLE WHILE 


‘A little while, and ye shall not see Me: and again, a little 
while, and ye shall see Me, because I go to the Father.’ 
—JOHN xvi. 16. 


Tue disciples did not know what our Lord meant. 
Our Lord heard their reasonings, and He came and 
explained to them that ‘little while’. 

I. The ‘ Little While’.—Yet it is not so easy for 
us to understand it perfectly, and we must reason 
with ourselves even as the disciples did. Some people 
have thought that our Lord merely meant that there 
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should be a spiritual seeing of Him, and that in that 
spiritual seeing they should have perfect rest and 
alee joy ; that Christ should be all in all to them. 

ut can we limit it in that way? Our Lord was 
speaking of the time when the Jews should rejoice 
because He, the great Destroyer of the peace of Jeru- 
salem, the One Who attacked all the corruptions of 
the Jewish Church, was hanged upon the cross. Did 
the disciples see Him? Was not that a little time? 
Did He not rise again on the third day, did He not 
at once appear to them? So that we have an ex- 
planation of the first little while perfectly clear to our 
minds and thoughts. It was simply this, the world 
rejoiced because the Christ was dead; the disciples 
wept because the Christ was dead. They Teoked 
upon Him now, they saw Him with them, they heard 
His words, and He had told them that a little while 
hence He would be passing away, and they should see 
Him no more, Is not that the explanation of the 
first little while? 

II. God’s ‘ Little While’.—But when we come to 
the second ‘little while, there is a difficulty as to 
what our Lord meant. He was to go to the Father, 
yet do we not see Christ now? ‘The disciples saw 

im as He rose from the dead. We, too, see Him 
upon that cross which is our glory, and He is to us 
the living One, because He was the dead. When He 
rose from the grave He only proved to us that the 
Father accepted His sacrifice, and because He had 
borne the sins of many and made intercession for the 
transgressors, therefore He had come out victorious 
with a victory that would last for ever and ever. 
Christ is to us a source of constant blessing, the source 
of all our consolation. He lives in our faith, and, if 
we have any hearts, He lives in our love, He lives in 
our life. So when the disciples saw Him again their 
joy was full, because they knew that Christ had risen. 
And their joy was to remain that which no one could 
take from them; it was to last for ever. So it has 
ever been; and all the greatest and most devout 
thinkers upon this verse have been of opinion that 
the ‘little while’ in which Christ promised to be 
seen again is the ‘little while’ of God which lasts 
on in the Christian Church until Christ shall come 
again. ‘There was a little while, and He was hid- 
den ; there is this little while, and he lives with us, 
in us. 

III. The Sight of Christ.—So, too, do we not see 
Christ? What do we mean by saying at the end of 
our prayers, ‘Through Jesus Christ,’ unless we see 
Him? It is, indeed, a sight of faith, but it is the 
sight the Spirit gives us of all the love, power, beauty, 
and work of Christ. Let us ask God the Holy Spirit 
to paint for us the living Christ more perfectly, to 
show us the praise of that endless love, and to cast 
His bright beams upon our own reading concerning 
the blessed Lord. It is just so that we must pass 
the little while here until there comes, in the soft 
shades of night, the Voice which says ‘Come up 
hither,’ and we go and meet our Lord in the bright 
beams of His own light. 


THE ASCENDED LORD 
‘A little while, and ye shall not see Me: and again, a little 
while, and ye shall see Me, because I go to the Father.’— 
JouN xvi. 16, 
I. Tue Ascension of the Lord is a help to the true 
vision of Him. 
If. The Christian life on earth is one of joy in the 
risen Lord. 
III. The Christian life is a course of instruction 
from an inward Teacher. 
IV. The Christian life is a course of fulfilled desires 
and abundant gladness.—A. Macrarew. 
Rergrences.—XVI. 16.—F. St. John Corbett, The 
Preacher’s Year, p. 85. W. P. 8. Bingham, Sermons upon 
Easter Subjects, p. 76. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 
166. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. iii. p. 356. XVI. 16-18.—H. 8. Holland, Chris- 
tian World Pulyit, vol. liv. p. 17. XVI. 16-19.—A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 120. 


THE POINT OF PERPLEXITY 


‘We cannot tell what He saith.’—Joun xvi. 18. 


Tuar is a point in the history of the soul which often 
passes without recognition. We are great on infidels, 
we deliver courses of lectures upon blatant and vulgar 
infidelity ; some men have made their reputation 
along those lines. And others are great on triumph- 
ant faith; some ready skilful writers have written 
hymns of victory for the use of the Church in 
its highest mood. We thank God for such poets and 
prophets. But the we-cannot-tell period—has that 
period any lyrist, any poet of high and worthy aim? 
We are all now and then in the we-cannot-tell period, 
and has any man arisen to turn our cannot-tell into 
some kind of joyous and hopeful psalm? Will you 
kindly suspend your lectures to absentee infidels, and 
come to these poor souls who are fumbling and grop- 
ing and crying, We cannot tell whether this should 
be, or that should be, or whether we are now going 
exactly to the right or somewhere to the left. What 
a field there is unoccupied for the souls in the cannot- 
tell period! We dare not mention it even in prayer ; 
and yet here we are with all these problems round 
about, all these great unsolved enigmas; yet we 
would like to know what the answer is. 

L ‘We cannot tell what He saith;’ we come to 
the point of perplexity. It may be thus, or it may 
be so; what thinkest thou, John, James, Peter? are 
you all silent? So am IL ‘A little while, and ye 
shall see Me: a little while, and ye shall not see Me, 
because I go unto the Father.’ What is this that 
He saith? we cannot tell what He saith. We are at 
the cannot-tell period. No infidels are we and no 
doubters; it is still He—that wondrous pronoun 
that gathers into its ample meaning and its glowing 
love all the nouns that have ever represented Him 
in the grammar of history. What is this that He 
saith ? we cannot tell what He saith. It is still He, 
the living, beautiful One, the brother-sister, the man- 
woman of the race, who carries the crown and a 
cross ; for He is the Lord that saved the world. 

Many of us are at this point, we cannot explain the 
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words of Jesus ; weare glad that many of them are 
yet without explanation: we have no confidence in 
those people who know all about it, as they would 
vulgarly say. We want to have knowledge enough 
to make us silent ; we want to know enough that we 
may pray in a humble tone. 

II. There are Scriptures we can hardly read, let 
them alone for the time being; there are other Scrip- 
tures that we can only partially explain, and we go 
to them now and then to see if the buds be opening 
and if we can inhale fresh fragrance in the King’s 
garden; there are other passages that mothers can 
speak to children, and children can understand by 
their hearts, and in these passages we revel and 
triumph and hold sweet sacrament. Why do you 
not confine yourselves to those things that you can 
really take hold of and apply and profit by? Why 
will you be endeavouring to read books you cannot 
read? Let them alone; not for ever, mayhap, but 
for the time being, and keep to your psalm, your 
sweet Jesus words, to the smile of the Master, to the 
encouragement of the Apostles. I hope some day 
some strong man, who is ready to be slain by the 
Church, will arise, and read us the Bible by the dis- 
tribution of progressive steps, so that we shall end 
with Moses, and thus understand what Moses meant, 
_ go back to roots and origins and plasms, and thus 
interpret the Old Testament by the New and the 
New by the Old, and find that they are the same 
sacrament, and the same ‘Testament, and the same 
covenant with the souls of men. 

III. Now how did Jesus Christ treat this point of 
perplexity ? First of all, He did not rebuke it; He 
said, What ye know not now ye shall know hereafter ; 
I keep a great school known by the name Hereafter, 
and you will be promoted to that higher school in 
due time; do not expect to do everything in twelve 
hours, do not expect to do everything within the 
little span of your life; hereafter ye shall see, here- 
after ye shall know; I have many things to say unto 
you, but you could not bear them now; why, you 
could not even hear them now, you would not under- 
stand them now; for My revelation is gradual and 
progressive, it is like the path of the just man, 
shining more and more unto the perfect day,—and 
we forget that we ever saw the grey, cold time of 
winter. He does not do away with the point of per- 
plexity ; He says, it is good for you to have this 
puzzle, work away at that in the meantime; do not 
be impatient, do not tear the organ to pieces in 
order to see where the music comes from, and do 
not be taking up the roots of the flowers to see how 
the roots are getting on. Simply wait; O, wait upon 
the Lord, wait patiently for Him, and He will come 
with the morning star. Yes, Jesus Christ satisfies per- 
plexity with a promise ; Not now, but in another time. 
—Josrru Parxer, City Temple Pulpit, vol. ut p. 194. 

WHAT IS THIS 
‘What is this that He saith ?’—Joun xvi. 18. 
Tuer is a discipline in bewilderment. You have 
not lost religion because you cannot explain it, and 


you are profited by many a sermon you do not under- 
stand. What wild men they are who suppose that 
everything goes through the channel of the under- 
standing, and that no man is scholarly or learned 
who does not know five-and-twenty alphabets and all 
their lore. 

There is a discipline of bewilderment. The dis- 
ciples said, We cannot understand this talk : to-da: 
He says something that appears to be very clear, a 
yet there is a great cloud upon it before we have 
time to consider what it is. ‘What is this that He 
saith unto us, A little while, and ye shall not see Me; 
and again a little while, and ye shall see Me: and, 
Because I go to the Father? . . . What is this that 
He saith, A little while? We cannot tell what He 
saith.’ To-day we are lost, but in an infinite ocean 
of truth and love and suggestion. 

I. We should pause here and there in the great 
teaching of the sweet One, and ask, What does this 
really mean? We should apply this inquiry to 
many of the scenes in Christ’s life and to not a few 
of His words. He spake in riddles, He talked in 
parables, He dreamed in metaphors. Unless we are 
of the same mental breed we cannot follow Him, we 
do not belong to His kith, He does not speak our 
mother-tongue. Hence it is that some are wise and 
some are foolish in the things of the kingdom of 
heaven; that which is poetry to one man is prose to 
another, and that which is prose in some instances 
may be burning, throbbing poetry in others. All 
things are not the same things to two people; each 
takes his own view, each has his own God. Perha 
we have lost a great deal of the true theology by 
supposing that there is only one God, in the sense 
that all men must take the same view of Him or be 
lost. There is only one God—that is the glory of 
the Christian religion—but in how many phases does 
He reveal Himself, to how many ministries in the 
heart does He appeal, at what various points He 
knocks if haply the door may be opened and entrance 
effected. 

II. There is discipline in bewilderment. Man 
people find heterodoxy in it. Many persons thin 
that religion consists of clear views. Whatis a view? 
and what are clear views? and what are the chances 
of clear views in grey days and cloudy times, and 
times of unrest to the soul, and sadness because 
sin, and hopelessness because the last door we bat- 
tered at did not open? We measure ourselves by 
false standards, and we especially measure others by 
standards of our own creation. We may be singing 
the same great truth in a thousand different tunes. 
It is not the tune but the truth, not the rhyme but 
the hymn that we should be careful and anxious 
about. 

III. It is marvellous at how many places we may 
stop and say, ‘We know not what He means, what 
He saith’. We have been with Him, the disciples 
might have said, now a year, two years, and three 
years, and He has given us hints that He is going 
away, and yet in all those days He never asked a man 
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amongst us to pray for Him. Two or three of us 
have gone up mountain-paths step for step with the 
Son of God; we have seen the wrinkles of sorrow 
deepen His cheeks, we have seen His eyes melt in 
tears, but He never called Peter or James or John, 
and said unto one of them, ‘ Ask all the others to 


join you in praying for Me’—never. Who was this 
Son of man? who is this Majesty who asks no prayer 
on His own account, yet who prays for His enemies, 
and dries the tears of others’ sorrows ? 

Jesus Christ never rebuked anybody for merely in- 
tellectual errors. He expected them ; intellectual 
errors must attach themselves to finite thinking. 
Jesus Christ did not pay any attention whatever to 
mere opinions as simple products of an undisciplined 
and unchastened intellect. He did not say, ‘ Be good 
enough to show me your theological statement, and I 
will see whether you are right or wrong’. As if any 
man could be either right or wrong by a written 
certificate of anything whatsoever. He cared for the 
heart, He looked into the soul, He offered the soul 
cleanness, and I will follow Him. It is good to be 
where Jesus is—JosrrH Parker, City Temple Pul- 
pit, vol. vi. p. 2. 

| rah 18-26.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. 
p- . 

UNSPOKEN INQUIRIES 
‘ Jesus knew that they were desirous to ask Him.’—Joun 
XVI, 19. 

Hg saw their lips shape into a question. But they 
dare not go any further. ‘This presents Christ to us 
in a most interesting and pathetic aspect. He knows 
the unspoken prayer—blessed be God! ‘There are 
prayers we dare not put into words; there are 
wonders and problems to which we dare not give 
expression. We do not know one another sufficiently, 
or we would know that behind many an utterance of 
faith there is a deep moan of unbelief. We put our 
best selves forward on many occasions, and we do so 
without pretence or conceit ; we try to think ourselves 
into better selves, and in advance we speak the great 
words we shall one day speak as part of the current 
experience and reality. Sometimes we store our 
prayers ; they are the prayers that are going to be 
answered in a month, perhaps next year; we have 
many entries into the execution of which we have 
not yet come. We have pledged to meet the Lord 
under a hawthorn bush, in a wide, green field, in some 
little bay by the sea that nobody knows of but our- 
selves. We must not be taken just at the moment 
as always realising the high triumphs which we ven- 
ture to express in words; they are the triumphs that 
are going to be, the victories of the long-coming to- 
morrow. We can only enter into these mysteries 
and eternities by prolonged, deep long-suffering and 
long-torturing experience. 

The happiness is that Jesus Christ knows all about 
this; He knows the questions we would like to ask, 
how many they are, how urgent. This is the com- 
fort, that Jesus knows every one of them. Let us 
watch Him coming along; He may interpret our 


attitude and give it words. The Lion of the tribe of 
Judah hath the power to open all seals; He may 
rend the seal of our ignorance and our agonising 
desire. Let us tarry awhile here and there. Jesus 
will find us out, and we can so look that He will 
understand the expression, and so kind is He that 
He may find words for our silence and our distress. 

I. Jesus finds us sitting by the grave, and He 
knows that we are desirous to ask Him, and we dare 
not. So we can only look; but what a look it is! 
how it tears the heavens in twain, how it pleads with 
the eloquence of miserable silence! He pauses, He 
draws near; He also looks as well as we do; there is 
a masonry of facial expression ; He knows the mean- 
ing of the dumbness, and knows that it is the biggest 
eloquence we ever poured out of our lips, and yet we 
dare not but restrain the growing flood lest we should 
grieve Him by unintentional impiety. Dare you ask 
Him? You are on terms of great familiarity with 
this Jesus who is now almost bending over us—dare 
you tell Him our desire? The grave is so little, and 
it is the first grave we ever dug in our house; it is 
the burial-place of a little flower. I am desirous to 
ask Him why the flower ever budded ; I am desirous 
to ask Him how He thinks we can partake of the 
sacrament of silent misery when we go back this 
summer afternoon to our lonely home. Can Jesus 
reach a case like mine? you say. Yes, He can; 
there is nothing we ever suffered that He has not 
suffered, only a thousand times more intensely in all 
that strains the very nerves of the soul. If any one 
else has suffered this, I have already divided my 
misery ; find me my companion-sufferer ; Jesus knows 
that I am desirous to ask Him, and perhaps through 
this companion He may send me an answer : O come 
thou, sent by the Son of God. You do not know 
how much of real comfort and strength you would 
part with if you asked all your questions in plain 
words. There is a comfort in reservation; reticence 
has its own sanctuary into which it retires as into 
a deeper self-preservation. Sometimes misery is the 
very jewel of joy. 

II. If we review the whole scheme and economy of 
life, there are many things we would like to ask Jesus. 
How is it that this man prospers, and he never prays ? 
How is it that I have to make all my life a hard 
study so as to keep out of debt and misery, and I 
try to pray? Jesus knows that I am desirous to ask 
Him; I want to know about the mystery of the 
Divine going, I want to know why the garden of 
the atheist brings forth flowers abundantly, and the 
garden of the suppliant has not a single flower with- 
in its four borders. I should like to ask my Lord 
that question, but I do not know how to put it; I 
might imperil my own faith by inquiring into the 
metaphysics of other people’s unbelief. Oh, if He 
would start the subject I would tell Him about twenty 
whose lives are complete mysteries as viewed from 
a Christian standpoint; they bet and gamble and 
swear, and riot and revél and dance, and cannot get 
through their money. I would tell Him then of the 
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poor woman who cannot make One enough to pay 
her rent. If He would begin the subject! He may 
do some day; then I will venture upon it, and em- 
brace the opportunity of having all my doubts cleared 
up, and I will be glad to have some Divine illumina- 
tion upon the plan of Providence. Meanwhile I am 
an Asaph with a song he dare not sing, a harp he 
dare not use, a question he may not ask. 

III. The very desirousness to ask is a proof of the 
existence of some faith in the soul. That is a de- 
lightful and most vital point. Our a's perplexities 
may be evidences of our faith. If we had no faith, 
who would care to ask any questions about this 
chaotic, tumultous world. 

IV. Unasked questions need not mar believing 
prayers. After all, the unasked questions may not be 
necessary to the edification of the soul. God may 
educate us by not allowing us to tell everything we 
want to tell. Self-control is the last rane of true 
power. Not to ask may be to ask. Sometimes not 
to pray may be the best prayer. This is a great 
mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and the 
Church. Oh, if He would begin! He will some day, 
and it will be a long day, a day without an evening 
star. 


Rererences.—XVI. 20.—J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to 
_ Ascension Day, p. 835. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. lii. No. 2983. 
R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 74. XVI. 20-22.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No, 1442. A. Maclaren, Ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 131. XVI. 21.— 
J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, vol. ii. p. 29. 
XVI. 21, 22.—D. Fraser, Metaphors in the Gospels, p. 360. 


COMFORT IN SORROW 
*T will see you again.’—JoHN XVI. 22. 


I. In this text and in the surrounding verses and 
chapters indeed, Jesus Christ is a minister to human 
sorrow. How gentle He is in all these verses! We 
ought to have them in the memory of the heart ; they 
would strew summer flowers on the way from the 
house to the grave, ay, and back again. But we are 
men, poor, broken-hearted men, so cold is the bereaved 
air, so lonely the solitary footfall on the house stair, 
and all things breathe, if they breathe, a sigh of con- 
scious orphanage. What word can help us in that 
dread moment? No word so lovely as the word of 
Christ spoken in view of the heartache of men, ‘I 
will see you again’. Oh, write that on every tomb- 
stone, ‘I will see you again’; write it in the chamber 
where the separation took place, that awful unwed- 
ding that was murder, ‘I will see you again’; write 
it on the pillow where the poor head sank in its 
exhaustion, final and complete as to the body. Oh, 
thou angel, who hast a pen and dost write things for 
men to read, write upon that tomb, ‘I will see you 
again’. ‘There is no finality in the sorrow which is 
experienced by those who love the Lord of Immor- 
tality; then every moment is immortal in its ideal- 
ity, its suggestion, and its ineffable solace. Who will 
write this upon the little child’s tombstone? Oh, 
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those little tombstones! I always go to the children’s 
section of God’s acre, the stones that are almost 
flowers, that will be flowers presently in the warmer 
summer that is 


romised tothe soul. Write on your 
dear little child’s tombstone, if with invisible ink, 
write it so that your own heart can see it, ‘I will see 


you again’. How long? That is the question of 


unbelief; it is the question which we all ask, but 


really it is not the question of living, loving faith. 


‘Again:’ how long? and I hear amid the aisles of 
the eternal infinite Church, where the saints gather 
for their matins, ‘For there is no night there... 
for ever with the Lord’. 

II. Who is it that talks about coming again? 
Who is it that says, ‘Let not your heart be troubled ’? 
Who is it that says, ‘Sorrow shall be turned into 
What was His qualification for touching upon 
the subject at all? Sometimes we feel that a speech 
is being well handled by the speaker; he knows it, 
he has passed through all that it means so far as that 
is possible within the compass of time. At other 
moments we feel that the speaker does not know his 
theme; it is not in him a well of water; he can only 
speak about it, his language never breaks into music. 
What was Christ’s qualification for addressing the 
sorrow of the world? It was complete. ‘Taking the 
Scriptures prophetically and experimentally, and treat- 
ing them with the idealism which is justified of 
history and experience, we know that Jesus is the 
sufferer who holds the only answer to the enigma of 
sorrow. What doI hear respecting Him? He is 
‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief’. Oh, 
let me see Him! ‘This is the man I long for and 
have been seeking for ; I have prayed my heart out 
to the heavens that I might catch some sight of His 
figure. This is He; He is a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. Then His voice would be soft 
with tears. It is. He will not look hardly at me 
as if He were a severe judge, looking at the crimes 
and sins which my poor soul represents. No; He 
will look with eyes of light and love and pity; why, 
hear me: ‘Jesus wept’. That is His qualification, 
Come, see if there is any sorrow like unto My sorrow. 
Sorrow only can speak to sorrow. You know by the 
voice whether the sympathiser has suffered. The 
want of suffering cannot be concealed ; the presence 
of suffering turns the occasion of sympathy into a 
sacrament, where there is bread and blood-wine and 
all the solace of the infinite heart. 

II. Ye shall be sorrowful, said the dear man- 
woman Christ, the brother-sister Jesus ive shall be 
sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy, I 
will see you again,—in many a way, in many & dream, 
in many an event degraded into an accident, in many 
a junction of circumstances which you thought was 
manipulated and consummated by the skill of man, 
but which was originated and determined in heaven ; 
I will see you again. ‘he spring helps the blood; 
the May-blossom does not lay its finger on the pulses 
of the world but quickens them; then we are con- 
scious that even yet in these graveyard hearts there 
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may be primroses typifying resurrection. Here is | 30.—A. G. Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 26. 


the promise; do not abate it, do not modify it, do 
not allow a frivolous disposition or any austere temp- 
tation to rob you of your Divine estate; ye are 
sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy. 
What does Paul say about sorrow? He follows his 
Master always and most steadily, and he may have 
at least some echo if not an original tone. He said, 
lifting up himself for a momeni’s relaxation and with 
a smile on his face, ‘ As sorrowful, yet always rejoic- 
ing’ (2 Cor. vt 10). What a mixture! what a 
reality! It is the very reality of our own experience. 
What is the sub-tone? ‘Sorrowful.? What is the 
other tone. ‘Rejoicing.’ Are you in the night? 
Yes, but the night is full of stars, talking stars, 
flashing, descending, spiritual stars. How often we 
can only see the darkness, not the jewels that glitter 
on its robe! 

Rererences.—XVI. 22.—R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 403. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 225. R. W. Church, 
Village Sermons (8rd Series), p. 324. J. Keble, Sermons for 
Easter to Ascension Day, pp. 345, 355. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xliii. No. 2525. 

JOHN XVI. 23. 


Last night, after seeking out this Saint and that, me- 
thought, Why not applie unto the Fountain Head ? 
Maybe these holie Spiritts may have Limitations sett 
to the Power of theire Intercessions—at any Rate, the 
Ears of Mary-mother are open to alle. 

Soe I beganne, Lia mater, fons amoris. .. . 

Then methoughte: But I am only asking her to in- 
tercede—I’]] mount a Step higher still. . . . 

Then I turned to the greate Intercessor of alle. But 
methoughte, Still he intercedes with another, although 
thesame. And his owne saying was, In that Day ye 
shall ask me nothing. Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my Name, he will give vt you. Soe I did.—Muss 
Maynine’s Household of Sir Thomas More. 


Rererences.—XVI. 28.—W. P. 8S. Bingham, Sermons 
on Easter Subjects, p. 189. The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 508. 
W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 138. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, pp. 445, 482. 
S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), 
vol. i. p. 243. J. N. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 84. 
XVI. 23, 24.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 39. R. C. Trench, 
Sermons New and Old, p. 184. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 140. XVI. 24.—W. H. Evans, 
Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 184. C. G. Finney, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1562, p. 129. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to 
Ascension Day, pp. 4386, 456, 466. XVI. 25.—J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 277. Bishop Westcott, Village 
Sermons, p. 186. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached ina Religious 
House, vol. i. p. 85. Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 235. 
XVI. 25-27.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripture— 
St. John, p. 150. XVI. 26, 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. 
No. 2800. W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of our Day, p. 136. 
XVI. 27.—R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 1738. XVI. 
28.—A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 350. F. T. Bassett, 
Ohrist in Eternity and Time, p. 67. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 159. XVI. 28-33.—S. Hall, 
Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 5. XVI. 29-32.—A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 168. XVI. 
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XVI. 31, 32.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 246. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2271, and vol. liii. No. 3052. _ 


LONELINESS 
‘Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered, every man te his own, and shall leave Me 
alone: and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with 
Me.’—JouHN xVI. 32. 
A prep sense of loneliness was one of the sorrows which 
the Son of man endured for us throughout His earthly 
life. Such loneliness is the lot of every one who is in 
advance of his generation, and therefore it pressed 
most heavily upon our Lord. Therefore we find 
Him seeking so often communion with the Father 
in prayer. 

I. The Loneliness of the Cross.—But as the end 
drew near, we gather from the text that His affection- 
ate human nature shrank from that hour of intense 
and utter loneliness, and He finds unfailing comfort 
in the abiding presence of the Father. It is true that 
in one awful sense He could not be alone, even when 
His friends fled and forsook Him, for at His trial when 
He stood beiove Pilate He would hear a thousand 
voices crying harshly for His blood, and see a thou- 
sand faces turned to Him; but when there is no sym- 
pathy between the individual and the multitude the 
loneliness of a large crowd is more painful and more 
absolute than ‘that of a desolate mountain range, or 
even of the Great Sahara. Now each life that is 
brought into harmony with that of the Divine Master 
will reproduce, more or less, His sorrows, and generally 
the more faithfully that life is followed the more will 
the sorrows be intensified. We see in the life of St. 
Paul the working out of this principle. His person- 
ality was strongly marked, and his isolation proper- 
tionately great. He led and maintained a ceaseless 
struggle for the liberty of the Gospel. His missionary 
labours brought the same consequence. Yet, from 
his own testimony we know that he was not alone, for 
the Lord stood by him. : 

Il. The Loneliness of Human Life.—So far we have 
considered the loneliness which results from taking 
up the cross ; but we must not forget that there is the 
loneliness which is a condition of human life, apart 
from religion. We have all experienced this in our 
own lives, or witnessed it in others. We must have 
felt it when we have visited houses where death has 
lately entered. We have realised that between our- 
selves and the mourners there was a great gulf which 
we could not cross! They were cut off from us in 
their grief! We couldspeak heartfelt words of sym- 
pathy, yet we knew that in their anguish they were 
alone—that all we did orsaid left them still alone. 

lll. The Loneliness of Old Age.—Old age brings 
inevitably a deep sense of loneliness. ‘The friends and 
companions of early days one by one cross into the 
Beyond, and each year grows more lonely. We enter 
into a new generation—a new age in which we have 
no part or interest. It is as if we stood on a hill 
overlooking a familiar landscape, in the calm evening 
hour, and as twilight deepened into night we saw the 
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well-known objects disappear in the darkness till we 
stood alone. 

IV. The Loneliness of Death.—There is the lone- 
liness of death. It is this which gives it the impress 
of solemnity—which keeps it ever from the touch of 
the vulgar and commonplace. In that last journey 
none may go with the traveller. None can bear him 
company in the valley of the shadow of death. We 
may hold the hand of the departing one, but when 
the head droops and the heart ceases to throb, the 
soul must go out alone. None can follow, none can 
comfort except the Father. Truly in the awfulness 
of that moment the feeling of an utter loneliness will 
fall on that soul, unless in life Christ has been the 
guide and teacher, the hope and Saviour—then, if so, 
that soul will be comforted with the comfort with 
which the Saviour comforted Himself—the ‘ Father is 
with Me’. 

Rgrerences.—XVI. 32.—Walter C. Smith, Sermons, p. 312. 
Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 97. R. Ww. 
Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 254. R. J. Campbell, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 369. G. T. Newton, 
Preacher’s Magazine, vol. vi. p. 855. J. Martineau, Hndeavours 
after the Christian Life, p. 75. R. J. Campbell, A Faith for 
To-Day, p.137. XVI. 32, 33.—J. C. M. Bellew, Five Occasional 
Sermons, p. 64. 


SECRETS OF PEACE 


‘ These things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye might 

have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be 

of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.’—JouHN xVI. 33. 
Turse words have very special force for us in the 
fact that they were some of the last words of teaching 
en the part of our Lord. Weappreciate them, then, 
as the summing up of His teaching, and He tells us 
that their very purpose is a practical one. ‘'These 
things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye might 
have peace. What is peace? We associate it in 
our minds with what we call calm or quietness, but 
it is the peace which Jesus had which He offers to 
give to us, and we must learn from Him how He 
obtained it. Go back then to His words, the last 
spoken just before He was taken from them, just 
before Gethsemane. 

I. To Learn God’s Will.—First of all He reminded 
them that although He is going away in person, He 
will be with them in thought. His whole idea was 
to be preparing for them. Jesus was full of the con- 
sciousness that His Father was preparing for Him. 
He lived with God. We all fly to God in the time 
of trouble and distress, but we do not live with Him 
as Jesus did. So often people in times of trouble 
say, ‘If only I knew what todo’. They hurry here 
and they hurry there, they cannot remain still to 
learn God’s will. How different with Jesus! When 
His brethren came to Him and asked Him if He 
were not going up to the feast, He answered them 
that He was not, because He had not yet received 
(lis orders and must wait. His time had not yet 
come. He wished to do God’s will; He lived with 
God in the ect consciousness that God was pre- 
paring every step that He should take. And so in 


the midst of tribulation there were no anxieties with 
Christ ; He had cast them all upon His Father and 
in Him He found His peace. 

II, To Realise the Power of Prayer.—And then 
as you follow His words there is more. Not only 
was the Spirit promised them, but if ever they 
thought that God had forsaken them, or if there were 
anything they felt they lacked, they had the power 
of prayer: everything they asked in His name God 
would be prepared to do for them. Whatever they 
asked they should receive. If you look back in the 
life of Jesus it was the same. It was that power of 
prayer which kept Him full of peace. If He had 
work to do, He went in prayer upon the mountain, 
before He took in hand the great work; if He had 
Apostles to choose, He went to God first. If He had 
a long day of care and anxiety and work, He went to 
God to find refreshment in the power of prayer. 
He speaks to us from the heart of His own experience, 
and bids us know that in prayer we may find the 
basis of our peace. 

Ill. To Rest in God’s Love.—Christ knew that 
His Father loved Him, and in that knowledge He 
found His peace amid the coldness and calumny of 
the world of men. Jesus has gone behind a veil, but 
He is not forgetful of those He has left behind. He 
is thinking of us every moment. He is thinking of 
us as we go into the world, so that our difficulties are 
in the mind of Jesus already. There will be times 
when it will be hard to see His hand and to under- 
stand His purpose, yet it will be behind it all that 
we shall find our peace. 


‘I have overcome the world.’—JoHN XVI. 33. 


Dr. A. C. Braptey writes in his Oxford Lectwres on 
Poetry (p. 47): ‘The words “I have overcome the 
world” are among the most sublime on record, and 
they are also the expression of the absolute power of 
of the Spirit’. 
LuruEer quoted these words in one of his letters 
from Coburg in 1530, while the Diet of Augsburg 
was sitting. In the letter to Melanchthon of June 
30, he said, in his favourite mixture of Latin and 
German: ‘Confidite, ego vici mundum. Es wird ja 
nicht falsch sein, das weiss ich fiirwahr, quod 
Christus sit victor mundi. Quid ergo victum mundum 
sic formidamus quasi victorem?’ [Why should we 
then fear a conquered world as if it were the con- 
queror?] He added in German: ‘A man might fetch 
such a saying on his knees from Rome and J erusalem ’, 
—Enders, Luther’s Briefwechsel, vol. vin. p. 52. 
Rererences.—XVI. 83.—Archdeacon Colley, Christean 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p.154. A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 
Lessons for the Ohristian Year, pt. iv. p. 339. E. J. Boyee, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 98. A. Maclaren, Christian World 
Pulpit, xlivy. p. 104; vol, lviii. p. 260. Brooke Herford, 
Courage and Cheer, p. 114. R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(8rd Series), p. 214. E,. M. Geldart, Hchoes of Truth, p. 182. 
J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 105. Bishop 
Creighton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 345. J. B. 
Brown, The Divine Mystery of Peace, pp. 1, 21, 42, 65, 99. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1827 ; vol. xxxiii Neo, 
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1994. F. E. Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian 
Life, p. 203. R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 184. 
W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 151. N. H. 
Marshall, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 8138. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 179. 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. vy. p. 416. XVI. 38.—Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 212. 

JOHN xvit. 


Durie his last illness John Knox was accustomed to 
hear each day the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, a chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the fifty-third of Isaiah. On the last day of his life 
(Monday, November 24, 1572) a little after noon, ‘ he 
caused his wife to read the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, of the Resurrection, 
to whom he said, “Is not that a comfortable chapter ?” 
A little after, ‘Now, for the last, [commend my soul, 
spirit, and body (pointing upon his three fingers) into 
Thy hands, O Lord!” ‘Thereafter, about five hours, 
to his wife, “‘Go, read where I cast my first anchor ! ” 
And so she read the seventeenth of St. John’s Evangel.’ 


‘““GLORIFY THY SON.” 

‘These words spake Jesus, and lifted up His eyes to heaven, 
and said, Father, the hour is come ; glorify Thy Son, that 
Thy Son also may glorify Thee.’—Joun xvu. 1. 

J. M. Neate writes on this passage: ‘‘‘Glorify Thy 

Son’. But, you will say, how wonderful a prayer is 

this! If it had been, Deliver Thy Son—Deliver my 

soul from the sword—Save me from the lion’s mouth 

—that would have been what we should have ex- 

ected. But now our dear Lord, going down into 
the depth of shame, about to be scourged and mocked 
andyto hang naked on the cross between heaven and 
earth, to pray “Glorify Thy Son!” Yes, and St. 

John tells us the same thing in another place. He 

reminds us how Isaiah said, “He was despised and 

rejected of men: a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief; and we hid as it were our faces from Him ; 

He was despised, and we esteemed Him not”—and it 

then goes on, “These things said Esaias, when he 

saw His glory”. We should have said, when he saw 

His shame. But just as we think an earthly general 

more glorious when he is in the heat of the battle, 

covered with blood and sweat and dust, than when 
he is clothed in purple and in fine linen, and in the 
midst of his triumph, so our Lord in one sense was 
more glorious when He was lifted on the cross than 
ever—I say it with all reverence—when He rose from 

the dead. . 

‘“Glorify Thy Son.” This prayer, no doubt, also 
looked on to Easter. The Lord, like Abraham, lift 
up His eyes, and saw the place of His glory afar off; 

He, on that Thursday evening, saw the day of suffer- 

ing, Friday: and the day of rest, Saturday, and the 

day of glory, Sunday. “Glorify Thy Son,” when He 
shall hang on the cross ; when even then, His enemies 

shall confess Him a king, by putting on Him a 

le robe, and bowing the knee before Him, and 

Directing a writing over the cross—“Jesus of 

feceth, the King of the Jews”; and when the 

thief shall acknowledge Him to be God, “ Lord, re- 
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member me when Thou comest into Thy Kingdom”, 
“Glorify Thy Son,” when He shall rest in the grave, 
according to that saying, “ His rest shall be glorious”; 
when He shall descend into hell; when He shall tell 
glad tidings to the spirits in prison. “Glorify Thy 
Son,” when He shall burst the bars of death, because 
it is not possible that He should be holden of them; 
when He shall be the death of death, and the de- 
struction of hell; when He shall arise again and 
become the first fruits of them that sleep. _‘‘ Glorify 
Thy Son,” when He shall ascend back to Thee, and 
having spoiled principalities and powers shall make 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them; 
when He shall open the way for millions to go up 
to that place, whence He came alone.’-—Sermons in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. 1. p. 176. 

Rererences. — XVII. — Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 99. XVII. 1.—C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, p. 12. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1464. H. C. G. Moule, 
The High Priestly Prayer, pp. 15, 22. C. Stanford, The 
Evening of our Lord’s Ministry, p. 151. XVII. 1, 2.—H. C. G. 
Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, p. 30. XVII. 1-3.—J. 
Clifford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 74. XVII. 1-4, 
—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 282. XVII. 1-19.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 187. 
XVII. 1-26.—Len G, Broughton, The Prayers of Jesus, p. 109. 
XVII. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 566. C. J. Ridge- 
way, The King and His Kingdom, p. 80. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 182. Hapositor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 246. 


LIFE AND LIGHT 


‘ And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.’—Jonn 
XVII. 3. 


THEsE great words are among the pRotousiecst sayings 
of our Lord. ‘They were spoken by the Son of God, 
not to Jews or Gentiles, not to human friends or foes, 
not to the disciples privately or the multitude openly, 
but directly to God the Father. Let us inquire :— 

I. What is this eternal life? (1) In its nature. 
It is not simply endless existence, or everlasting dura- 
tion. Itis something nobler, diviner far. We may 
form some idea of what eternal life is by looking at 
its opposite—spiritual death. When Christ comes 
to men He finds them in a state of death—moral, 
spiritual death—and this consists in enmity against 
God. The first mission of Christ is to destroy this 
carnality, to put to death this enmity, to uproot 
this principle of evil and cast it out. Then, when 
the power of sin is broken and its rule overthrown, 
erace enters and reigns. When this great moral 
change takes place, man is brought under the dominion 
of a new principle of life. He is renewed in the spirit 
of his mind. ‘This is what the Bible calls eternal life. 
(2) Eternal life in itssource. How does man become 
possessed of this life? It is not in man Agee 
he is not born with it. The Father hath given the 
Son authority to bestow this life on all who believe. 
(3) Eternal life in its practical development. When 
love to God becomes the ruling passion, the control- 
ling principle in the soul, it will reveal itself in the 
life, touch its possessor at all points, mould his char- 
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acter, and inspire him at every step and in every 
action. A father sometimes so impresses his character 
on his child that you cannot fail to see the father re- 
roduced in the child. So when Christ becomes our 
ife by the indwelling spirit, His character is repro- 
duced in us. 

Il. What is the relation between the possession of 
eternal life and knowing God and Jesus Christ ?- Some 
understand the words to mean, that to know God 
and Jesus Christ is eternal life, or that eternal life 
consists in knowing the true God and Jesus Christ. 
This is undoubtedly true in a very important sense, 
but it is not the truth taught by the text. The 
meaning is not that we become possessed of the life 
by knowing God and Christ, but that we gain the 
highest knowledge of God in Christ by possessing 
eternal life. ‘The knowledge spoken of does not refer 
to the intellect or understanding: It is heart know- 
ledge, not head knowledge ; spiritual, not intellectual. 
In order to know God in this higher sense, you must 
realise the energies of the Holy Spirit renewing your 
nature and making you like God. This knowledge 
of God in Christ is progressive, because the eternal 
life within us is progressive—Ricnarp Roserts, My 
Closing Ministry, p. 140. 

Rererences.—XVII. 3.—W. M. Sinclair, Christ and our 
Times, p. 91. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 
529. R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 334. J. 
Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 208. R. W. Church, Village 
Sermons, p. 140. J.S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 119. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2396. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 39; ibid, (6th Series), vol. x. p. 358. 


OUR WORK 

‘I have glorified Thee on the earth: I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest Me to do.’—JouNn XVII. 4. 

Weare each of us sent here by God for a purpose in His 

ood providence, some purpose tending to His glory. 

What, then, is this work from God in general terms? 

I. Our Work here is the Formation of our Char- 
acter.—That is true of all of us. ‘The many sayings 
of the wise, which so soon become commonplaces, 
about this life of ours on earth being a place of pro- 
bation, a state of trial, mean just this, that our 
natural instincts and natural desires and dispositions 
are given to us by God as so much material out of 
which we, for Him, have to fashion our character. 
This rough material, you may say, is just the warp 
and woof by means of which we are to make a texture 
for the great house of God. 

II. But that does not Exhaust it.—We all have 
work for others, all of us. Some of us have been 
entrusted with the most noble and most exacting task, 
that of bringing up a family in the discipline of Christ, 
and it is always well for parents to remind themselves 
that this commission from God is a duty that will 
not perform itself ; but whether we have children or 
not, every one here has somebody of whose conscience 
they are the keepers, people who depend on them 
for guidance, people with whom their word, their 
pattern weighs, people whom we are day by day 
moulding into our own likeness—our pupils, our ap- 
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prentices, our clerks, our employes, our juniors. There 
they are depending upon us, and I say, that should 
be recognised as part of our life-work for God. 

Wl. There is that Work by which we take our 
place in the Commonwealth here ; this, too, is work 
for God, because the powers that be are ordained by 
God, and this should be work for God’s glory. Most 
of you remember, I expect, that wonderful poem of 
Tennyson, ‘The Northern Farmer,’ and how the 
northern farmer consoles himself on his death-bed 
with the thought that while the parson, year in year 
out, had done nothing, had read nothing but one 
sermon a Sunday, he, for his part, had ‘stubbed 
Thurnaby wiaste’. Well, it wasa righteous boast so 
far as he was concerned. There was something he 
had done—‘something attempted, something done’ 
—before the night came and he could work no longer. 
The world was better that he had been born into it. 
He had left his mark ; some waste place had been re- 
claimed by him, and that satisfaction in work rightly 
undertaken and successfully carried through, that is 
a happiness that gives very great good. 

IV. What are the Helps and what are the 
Hindrances to our Work in Life ?—Just two. 

(a) Time is a help, but time is also a hindrance. 
When we are young especially, time stretches away 
before us so endlessly long that there seems nothing 
that we could not do in such length of days, and yet 
because time seems so endless it slips away without 
being used, like water that runneth apace. To- 
morrow and to-morrow, and to-morrow. Well then, 
if our time is in our own control—and some time is 
in the control of every one of us—the way to make 
time minister to our life’s work is to take more exact 
account of it. Time then is a help God has given us 
to do His work. 

(b) The second 18 owr cirewmstances—health if 
it is health, sickness if it is sickness, riches or poverty, 
our position in society, our chances ; these things may 
hinder us as much as they may help us. The whole 
power of adverse circumstances to hinder a man has 
been compressed into that sentence in the book of 
Proverbs, ‘The fool saith, there is a lion in the path’. 
That means that circumstances only hinder us as long 
as we are afraid of them. If you go up to your lion 
you find, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, that it is chained. 
Consider this: If all our circumstances were as easy 
as we should like them, what would become of the 
virtue of the world? If there were no more danger 
left in life, what would become of courage? Ex- 
perience teaches us that what we call adverse circum- 
stances are only God’s medicines to fashion in us a 
strong heart. 


Rererences.—XVII. 4.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iii. p. 19. Archhshop 
Plunket, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 826. F. de W. 
Lushington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 100. G. D. Herron, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 56. H.C. G. Moule, The 
High Priestly Prayer, p. 87. W. J. Henderson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 164, and vol. lvii. p. 106. C. Vince, 
The Unchanging Saviour, p. 331. F. E. Paget, Helps and 
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Hindrances to the Christian Life. p. 210. Eapositor (4th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 75. XVII. 4, 5.—J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension 
Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 82. XVII. 5.—H. C. G. Moule, The 
High Priestly Prayer, p. 44. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
144; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 252; tbid. vol. iii. p. 452; 
ibid. vol. iv. p. 261. XVII. 6.—H. C. G. Moule, The High 
Priestly Prayer, p. 51. XVII. 7.—Basil Wilberforce, Sanctifica- 
tion by the Truth, p. 1. XVII. 7, 8.—H. C.G. Moule, The 
High Priestly Prayer, p. 58. XVII. 8-11,—John Kelman, 
Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 155. XVII. 9.—J. Bannerman, 
Sermons, p. 177. H. C. G. Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, 
p- 65. XVII. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxxii. No. 
2331. XVII. 9-11.—F. de W. Lushington, Sermons to 
Young Boys, p. 30. XVII. 10.—H. C. G. Moule, The High 
Priestly Prayer, p. 72., XVII. 11.—P. T. Forsyth, Christian 
World Puljit, vol. 1. p. 225. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension 
Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 21. H. C. G. Moule, The High 
Priestly Prayer, pp. 79, 86, 93, 100. Archbishop Temple, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 241. XVII. 11, 12.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 18838. H.C. G. Moule, 
The High Priestly Prayer, p. 107. XVII. 12.—S. Cox, Ea- 
positions, pp. 331, 348. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 256. R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p. 
164, Hzpositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 167 ; bid. (6th Series), 
vol. xii. p. 107. XVII. 13.—H. C. G. Moule, The High 
Priestly Prayer, p. 114. 


WHAT IS A SAINT? 
(For All Saints’ Day) 
‘They are not of the world.’—JoHN xvil. 14. 


Tuis is All Saints’ Day, and these words are spoken 
of the saints by the Lord: ‘They are not of the 
world’. What a condemnation of the world! 

I. What is a Saint?—To this question two 
answers may be given, each of them a true answer. 
And the first answer is the answer of the New Testa- 
ment. 

(a) Every baptised person 18 a savnt. If you 
read St. Paul’s Kpistles you will find that this is his 
constant use of the word. Even where he writes in 
stern reproof of those who by open sin, or by selfish 
jealousies, or by careless conduct are marring the 
unity of the Church, injuring the cause of Christ, he 
yet insists on addressing them all as saints. Every 

aptised person who is not practically denying his 
baptism by open sin or careless indifference, is in a 
real sense a saint of God. ‘That is his ideal, that is 
his possibility, that, to use the Scripture phrase, is 
his calling. 

(b) We must go on to speak of a change which 
has passed over language. This is not what we 
mean when we commonly speak of a saint, when we 
think of the Church calendar of saints, when we com- 
memorate solemnly, as on this day, all the saints. 
In the infancy of the Church, when persecution from 
without was the strongest safeguard against luke- 
warmness and hypocrisy within, then it was far more 
easy and natural to speak as if every Christian who 
dared to bear the dangerous and hated name of Chris- 
tian were really responding to his vocation, recognis- 
ing his privilege and living up to his ideal. But 
when the world became so inextricably mingled with 
the Church, as our Lord in His parable of the wheat 
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and the tares taught us that it would shortly become, 
and as, in fact, we see to-day, then it seemed a kind 
of outrage, an outrage upon truth itself, to call every 
baptised man a saint, and the use of the word became 
narrowed and reserved, quite rightly, to those to 
whom the Church was prepared to point, as fulfilling 
the ideal which was set before all her children, those 
who were in some striking way types and patterns of 
the saintly life. 

Il. What is this Saintly Character ?—What is 
the distinguishing and essential characteristic of a 
saint? I answer in the words of the text, in the 
words of Christ Himself, twice repeated in this chapter, 
‘They are not of the world’. 

(a) They come from the world. First of all in 
the sixth verse we read, ‘I have manifested Thy name 
unto the men which Thou gavest Me out of the 
world’. Here is a description of the origin of the 
saints. They come from the world. 'They are men 
and women like ourselves, not superior beings with 
superior powers to our own. 

(b) They are tn the world.—And then again, in 
the eleventh verse, ‘I am no more in the world, but 
these are in the world, and I come to Thee. Holy 
Father, keep through Thine own Name those whom 
Thou hast given Me....I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldest keep them. Here we learn the sphere and 
the environment of the saintly life. It is in the world, 
moving up and down with other men, as our Lord 
went about among them; fulfilling the various re- 
sponsibilities of daily life as for thirty years our 
Lord fulfilled them simply in the home of Nazareth, 
in the world, trained by its joys as well as by its 
suffering. 

(c) They are for the world, And once again we 
learn not only the region and the sphere of the saints 
from our Lord’s Word, but we learn also their mission. 
‘ As Thou hast sent Me into the world, that the world 
may believe, that the world may know. That is 
to say, they not only have a nature in common 
with the world and a place in the world, but they 
have both of these for a great purpose. They are 
from the world and in the world because they are for 
the world. Here again is a corrective to false ideals 
of saintliness. That is not Christian saintliness which 
merely shuns the world and hides itself lest it should 
soil its robes with the touch of common men and 
common things. Mere asceticism is not a qualifica- 
tion for a place among the saints. Christ was not 
ascetic, and it is in the light of His own life that we 
must interpret the words, ‘Ye are not of the world 
even as I am not of the world’. That is Christian 
saintliness which moves among men as the servant of 
all, living for others, believing that all are called to 
be saints, and helping on their lives towards their 
great ideal. 


Rererences.—XVII. 14.—J. M. Gibbon, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 296. H. C. G. Moule, The High Priestly 
Prayer, pp. 122,129. XVII. 14-16.—A. Maclaren, Expost- 
tions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 197. 
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Ver. 15. 
THE SPLENDID ISOLATION 

‘I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil.’.—Joxun 
XVII. 15. 

Tue evil that is in the world. It is everywhere— 

narrowing, blinding, defiling, destroying. How are 

we to be kept in a world like this? God saves His 

people from within rather than from without; and it 

is to this interior Divine action that we must Jook for 

our salvation. He makes us invincible through the soul. 

I. God protects His people from the evil that is 
in the world by giving to them an instinct of peril. 
Volumes have been written upon the marvellously keen 
sense of danger with which many of the inferior 
animals are endowed. But even before we come to 
animals—vegetable life sometimes displays a curious 
appreciation of peril and a manifest shrinking from it. 
It seems as though God had given even to inferior 
life a prophetic sense; it is not delivered to sudden 
destruction. In this exquisite admonitory instinct 
lies the salvation of the irrational world, for to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. Now God gives to all 
sincere men a similar instinct for moral peril—‘a 
sensibility of sin, a pain to feel in near’. Men are not 
saved by their cleverness; that usually brings them 
into trouble: they are safeguarded by their sensibil- 
ity. The bloom on a peach, the naturalist tells us, 
is of the very first consequence to its life and perpetu- 
ation; and the best thing about any of us men and 
women is the fine bloom on our mind, our conscience, 
our feeling—it is more effectual for our salvation 
than walls of granite or gates of brass. 

II. God protects His people through the energy of 
health. Sound organic health is the prime anti- 
septic. We are not kept free irom deadly infections 
by disinfectants, fumigations, and quarantines, but by 
the force of the heart, the richness of the blood, the 
lustre of the eye, and the rose upon the cheek. Now 
all this is particularly true in relation to the children 
of God: they are safe from within. A wise Christian 
will not unnecessarily expose himself to peril; there is 
no justification for unwatchfulness and presumption ; 
yet let us not think too much about surroundings, 
neighbourhoods, and atmospheres. A robust soul is 
safe anywhere. Spring flowers spring in pestilential 
marshes. 

Ill. Finally, God saves His people through the 
power of faith. The apparent environment of a 
believer is not always his real environment. To the 
carnal eye he is girded about with worldliness, unbelief, 
immorality; but in fact his faith creates his real 
environment. Faith secures the right conditions, 
reveals the right ideals, pours around the soul the 
heavenly influences in which alone it can live and 
thrive. The saint walks by faith, not by sight— 
W. L. Warxinson, The Blind Spot,- p. 151. 


WHAT IS WORLDLINESS ? 
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Nor abstraction from the world, but protection from 
the evil. Our redemption is to be accomplished, not 
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by changing our locality, but by changing the condi- 
tions of the heart. ; 

I. What is this world, this ever-present worldli- 
ness? We shall never apprehend its significance by 
dwelling merely in the realm of external conduct, and 
classifying acts in the two categories of white and 
black. Conduct will never be safely and faithfully 
guided by mere attention to labels. Our Puritan 
forefathers regarded the eating of a mince-pie as an 
act of abject profanity. It is possible to avoid all 
the things labelled ‘worldly, and yet to remain 
incorrigibly worldly, to be steeped through and 
through with the spirit of this present evil world. 

II. Is it possible for men to be in the world and to 
remain undefiled? Jesus of Nazareth did it. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ you say, ‘but Jesus was a simple peasant, living 
among the sweet simplicities of village life.’ I am not 
so sure of the accuracy of our common description of 
village life, of its sweet and undefiled simplicities. 
No more terrible and appalling concentration of 
nastiness is to be found anywhere than in many an 
English village. Jesus remained undefiled in a world 
abounding in subtle infection and seduction. Whatis 
the spiritual content of that great promise but this— 
that they who ‘dwell in the secret place of the Most 
High’ shall be proof against all things noisome and 
noxious and venomous. 

III. Purity even in the defiling ways of the world 
is a grand possibility ; how can we make it a glorious 
achievement? If we are to be protected against the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, we shall have to 
be possessed by a plenitude of spiritual life. How is 
that defensive life to be gained? ‘This is life... 
to know Jesus.’ If life is to rise within us like a well 
it must be because of our intimate fellowship with 
the Christ.—J. H. Jowrrr, Apostolic Optimism, p. 47. 

Rererences.—XVII. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 
47; vol. xl. No. 2855, and vol. xlvi. No. 2703. H. C. G. 
Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, p. 186. George Adam 
Smith, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 44. R. W. Hiley, 
A Year’s Sermons, vol. iii. p. 234. J.T. Bramston, Fratribus, 
p- 164. J. Monro Gibson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. 
p. 316. H, Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1568, p. 187. J. Bunt- 
ing, Sermons, vol, ii. p. 1. J. H. Jowett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 186. E. H. Eland, ibid. vol. Ixi. p. 384, 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 369. 


JOHN xvit. 16. 


‘Ir seems little to be perceived,’ says De Quincey in 
his essay on Charles Lamb, ‘how much the great 
Scriptural idea of the worldly and the uneeie is 
found to emerge in literature as well as in life. In 
reality, the very same combinations of moral qualities, 
infinitely varied, which compose the harsh physiog- 
nomy of what we call worldliness in the living groups 
of life, must unavoidably present themselves in books. 
A library divides into sections of worldly and un- 
worldly, even as a crowd of men divides into that 
same majority and minority. The world has an 
instinct for recognising its own; and recoils from 
certain qualities when exemplified in books, with the 
same disgust or defective sympathy as would have 
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governed it in real life. From qualities, for example, 
of childlike simplicity, of shy profundity, or of in- 
spired self-communion, the world does and must turn 
away its face towards grosser, bolder, more deter- 
mined, or more intelligible expressions of character 
and intellect; and not otherwise in literature, nor at 
all less in literature, than it does in the realities of 
life.’ 

Rererences.—XVII. 16.—H. H. Scullard, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 283. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 
78. J. H. Jowett, The Examiner, 5th July, 1906, p. 652. 
XVII. 16, 17.—H. C. G. Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, 
p. 143. XVII. 17.—E. Bersier, Sermons in Paris, p. 41. 
C. D. Bell, The Saintly Calling, p. 101. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxii. No. 1890. Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation and 
Common Life, p. 175. XVII. 17-19.—Eapositor (6th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 1. XVII. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. 
No. 2144. XVII. 18, 19.—H. C. G. Moule, The High Priestly 
Prayer, p. 150. 


THE SANCTIFYING OF THE TEACHER 
‘For their sakes I sanctify Myself.’—Joun xvul. Ig. 


I. Tue deeds and words of Christ are universal, and 
every order or profession of men can find itself in 
them. ‘The men and women of learning, the order 
whose task it is to know and make known, do find them- 
selves in the words ‘For their sakes I sanctify self’. 
Our task is self-culture in things of the mind; but it 
is self-culture not for the sake of self, but for their 
sake, those others whom our knowledge shall enable 
to know, our own immediate scholars it may be, or 
our own country and race. Here is the basis of our 
life as the people of learning, those who know, a uni- 
versity : our reason for being is the intellectual good 
of others, those who will have light upon the ways of 
life through us, For their sakes we are to sanctify, 
that is, to consecrate, hallow, offer up to the Divine 
ourselves, 

The Incarnate Son of God, as priest who would 
offer sacrifice, makes in these words the offering of 
His life to the Father. In this act, as in all, the 
disciple must be as His Master, and by imitation of 
the Christ allow the Christ to be incarnate in him. 
We disciples, who are the men and women of know- 
ledge, are to let the Christ be incarnate in our pro- 
fession and way of life even thus: we are to offer up 
for their sake, those others, our student labour, our 
teacher skill. 

We must be victor, if God grant it, in the en- 
counter in which knowledge is won, and our scholars 
must watch us and see our way. We must alike in 
the act of learning and teaching be men of self-sacri- 
fice, of self-dedication ; giving ourselves to the truth 
in God, that by the touch of our self-giving these, 
our youngers, may have power to sacrifice themselves 
and know what we have known. 

II. It is the vision of the Learned Life lived as a 
Christ-life, of the Incarnation enacted in the profes- 
sion of those who know. It is a true and sober 
certainty that in the profession of the Tradition of 
Knowledge we may each work out a little part of the 
work of Christ : our profession may be a mode of that 
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activity by which man fills up what is behind, not, it 
may be, of the afflictions, but of the travail of Christ 
Jesus. It, too, is a redemption of the world through 
sacrifice : the world is by us to be won back from that 
evil of which the names are ignorance, error, blind- 
ness, incompetence, by the self-giving of those who 
hold the good thing committed to us, the light of 
science, art, experience, of sacred and of secular know- 


ledge. But the redemption will only be through 
sacrifice. For their sakes we must sanctify ourselves. 


—J. Hunriey Sxrine, Sermons to Pastors and 
Masters, p. 58. ; 


THE CONSECRATION OF JESUS 
‘For their sakes I sanctify Myself.’—Joun xvit. 19. 


In his instructive and profound book on the Religion 
of the Semates, Dr. Robertson Smith quotes, as con- 
taining the deepest conception of the Atonement, 
these words of our Lord, uttered as He knelt in 
prayer by the altar of the supreme sacrifice: ‘For 
their sakes I consecrate Myself, that they also may 
be consecrated in-truth’. Besson writes in his spirit- 
ual letters: ‘It is in His Passion that the Saviour 
shows Himself, like the sun at midday, in all the 
ardour of His love’. And in the shadow of the cross, 
He who had schooled Himself daily to the repression 
of feeling spoke the secret of His life and death. He 
interpreted His whole work as a consecration in the 
power of love. On the cross He consecrated Himself 
as the atoning sacrifice—the absolute oblation for the 
sins of the whole world. Here is the first aspect of 
the cross; its witness to the deep necessity of expia- 
tion, to the completeness of Christ’s offering for sin. 
Before the death of Christ came His life, and that 
was a long self-sacrifice. It was willingly surrendered 
hour by hour till all the years were full. Then it 
was completed—consummated in death. The con- 
secration was for love of His friends, and it meant 
not merely self-surrender, but also self-purification. 
As Bishop Lightfoot has said, it implied the sancti- 
fication as well as the chivalry of friendship. For a 
sacrifice on God’s altar must be without blemish. 
‘The Divine Mwpooxozmos (I am employing the image 
of two apostolic fathers) scrutinises the victim with 
His piercing eye, lays bare the most secret thoughts 
and intents of the heart, detects the hidden faults 
which unfit him for a sacrificial victim.’ So Christ’s 
pastoral care and religious fellowship began and con- 
tinued till He was laid at last a pure sacrificial offer- 
ing on the altar of friendship. 

I. The great need of our time is a real consecra- 
tion, and this must be a consecration after the same 
manner. 

II. In the first instance our duty is to those round 
us, and among the most favoured children of the 
world we may find many who, in respect of spiritual 
care, are as destitute as a man in a lighthouse. A 
generous friendship may only injure them; it is a 
consecrated friendship that may save them. A lovi 
parent will not merely save money for his children ; 
he will sanctify himself for their sakes. He will re- 
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member that he stands to them as the ideal of good- 
ness and truth, he will realise the awful obligation 
implied in their pure belief about him, he will re- 
member that he cannot take his own life without 
taking theirs. What unutterable loss if Christ had 
even for one moment failed to sanctify Himself! 
History tells us how wealth, in its hour of danger, 
has enlisted and exalted the priest, has made haste 
to shuffle on the cloak of hypocrisy. But no man 
can in any degree contribute to the salvation of society 
who does not purify himself. The gift is nothing 
without the giver. Consecration without sanctifica- 
tion is impossible. — W. Roserrson Nicort, Ten 
Minute Sermons, p. 235. 


THE MINISTRY OF HOLY ORDERS 
(An Ordination Sermon) 
‘For their sakes I sanctify Myself.’—Joun xvu. 19. 


Tuere are many thoughts which must present them- 
selves to a Christian mind in a ceremony so special 
and so sacred as an ordination, but I shall limit 
myself wholly or mainly this morning to one. 

Before the Bishop lays his hands upon you, suffer 
me to remind you that, as is your privilege, so, too, 
is your responsibility ; as you are called to the most 
sacred office among men, so must you set yourselves 
with unfaltering purpose to elevate and consecrate 
your personal lives. ‘For their sakes,’ says the 
Saviour in the text, ‘for their sakes I sanctify My- 
self.’ 

Such was His holiness, His prerogative of sanctity, 
yet even this He would not claim or use for Himself ; 
it was His, that He might in a measure transmit it 
as a sacred influence to others, even to those disciples 
whom He had trained to be the evangelists of the 
world. ‘For their sakes,’ He says, ‘I sanctify Myself, 
that they also may be sanctified through the truth’. 

I. All Christian ministry is a reflection of the one 
perfect Divine ministry which once illuminated the 
world. He, who then came upon the earth, ‘not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister’ was—and des- 
cribed Himself as being—‘the Truth’. He came to 
bear witness to the truth; every one that was of the 
truth heard His voice. Between the absolute truth 
impersonate in Jesus Christ and all individual truth- 
ful souls there was, and is, a communion of spiritual 
sympathy. But the paramount credential of His 
truth was His sanctity. 'To the Christian conscience 
many things may seem possible, but one is impossible 
—it is impossible that Jesus Christ should he. All 
that He says about Himself is, and must be, true. 

You and I have been called to a ministry not un- 
like His. In our ears, as in the Apostles’ of old time, 
echoes the sacred declaration, ‘As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you’. We are witnesses and 
commissioners of the truth. 

If. A clergyman, in the very nature of his office, 
is one who should aspire to raise his life above the 
level of ordinary men. He is set apart by a special 
act of consecration. He accepts—nay, he voluntarily 
seeks—orders which are called holy ; he professes that 
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he is moved to seek them by the Spirit of God. He 
takes upon himself the solemn responsibility of teach- — 
ing his fellow-men from year to year and from week 
to week what lives they ought to live. The very 
dress he wears should remind him that he more than 
other men needs clean hands and a pure heart, nor 
should he ever, I think, so far put off that dress as in 
appearance to discard or disown his clerical character. 
The very title of ‘reverend’ which men give him, 
however conventionally, in addressing him should 
stamp upon his heart the conviction that to be rever- 
end is properly to be worthy of reverence. 

III. It will be an incalculable help to you in holy 
orders that you should lift yourselves nearer to heaven 
for the sake of so lifting your congregation. ‘ For 
their sakes I sanctify Myself,’ said the Saviour. ‘Try 
to sanctify yourselves, then, for your people’s sake ; 
do something that it is hard to do, and do it con- 
stantly, that you may walk in His footsteps. You 
can scarcely estimate as yet what a strength you will 
gain in the cause of temperance if you are a teetotaler, 
or in the cause of purity if you are a celibate, or in 
the cause of philanthropy if you are known to be 
regardless of personal gain. 

‘The motto, as it were, which I would leave with 
you for your future ministry shall be that moving 
Scriptural phrase, ‘the beauty of holiness’. Not to 
be holy alone, although that is an arduous and 
almost an awful task, but by the beauty of a personal 
life to make a sinful world enamoured of the holiness 
which is in Jesus Christ and flows from Him ; that is 
the supreme ideal of the Christian ministry.—BisHor 
We ttpon, The Gospel in a Great City, p. 114. 


CHRIST SANCTIFYING HIMSELF 


‘For their sakes I sanctify. Myself, that they also might be 

sanctified through the truth.’—JoHN xvu. Ig. 
I. Ler us think of Jesus Christ sanctifying Himself 
for our sakes. The word ‘sanctify’ here does not 
mean what we understand by making holy—Jesus 
Christ was ever holy. Just as in the Old Testament 
sundry things were set apart for God’s use and service, 
consecrated by being separated for God, thus Jesus 
Christ speaks of Himself here as sanctified. There 
are three aspects in which we may look at this life of 
surrender to the will of God. (1) Think of Christ 
accepting the condition of utter dependence upon the 
Father. (2) See, again, how for our sakes He sets 
Himself apart, concealing His greatness and glory 
that He may become perfectly one with us. (8) 
This sanctification, this setting apart, is through the 
truth. He is set. apart by the truth, girt and held 
by it. 

TL Consider His desire for our sanctification. Do 
you see that life finds its very meaning and worth in 
this surrender of ourselves for the sake of others? It 
is the devoted life that is the expanded and enlarged 
life. We must go out of ourselves to possess ourselves. 
The fullest life of all and the richest is ours when we 
set ourselves apart for the service of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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Vv. 25, 26. 
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III. How then may this sanctification be ours? 
This surrender is not to be vague and indefinite. 
As the train gli: es ‘long so easily because its wheels 
are on the fixed aid rigid iron rails, so in this setting 
apart of ourselves for the service of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we must ever get on the lines which He has 
laid down. (1) First, a life of simple dependence 
upon the will of God. (2) Then, too, we are to sur- 
render ourselves to Him for the welfare of others, even 
as He set Himself apart for us. 

IV. This life is to be kept sanctified, separate, set 
apart by the truth. It means a stern, rigid, unfalter- 
ing loyalty to Jesus Christ. Sanctified by the truth 
means this one thing—to be true to Jesus Christ.— 


M. G. Pearse, The Gentleness of Jesus, p. 89. 


Rererences.—XVII. 19.—Archbishop Lang, A Lent in 
London, p. 186. W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 
347. XVII. 19-21.—C. S. Macfarland, The Spirit Christlike, 
p. 71. XVII. 20.—W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Christ, p. 
8. J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 177. A. Duff, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 40. C. J. Vaughan, The Prayers of Jesus 
Christ, p. 105. XVII. 20, 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. 
No. 668. H.C. G. Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, p. 157. 
J.N. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 29. F. de W. Lushington, 
Sermons to Young Boys, p. 114. R. Flint, Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, p. 11. XVII. 20-22.—E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in 
Past Years, p. 229. XVII. 20-26.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 2038. XVII. 21.—T. Binney, 
King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons (2nd Series), p. 294. 
H. C. G. Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, p. 164. Hapositor 
(6th Series), vol. v. p. 300. XVII. 21, 22.—C. Bigg, The 
Spirit of Christ in Common Life, p. 222. XVII. 21-23.—H. 8. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xly. p. 406. H.C. G. 
Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, p. 171. XVII. 22.— 
J. R. M. Mitchell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 11. 
XVII. 22, 23.—W. C. Smith, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliv. p. 241. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1472. J. A. 
Robinson, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 173. R. W. 
Dale, Fellowship with Christ, p. 304. XVII. 23.—O. Bronson, 
Sermons, p. 97. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 33. XVII. 
238, 26.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 33. XVII. 24.—Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 188; vol. xxxii. No. 1892, and vol. 
xl. No. 2876. H.C. G. Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, pp. 
175, 185, 192. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Re- 
ligious House, vol. i. p. 123. Lapositor (5th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 300. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, 
p. 206. XVII. 25.—H. C. G. Moule, The High Priestly 
Prayer, p. 206. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 358. 


THE RIGHTEOUS FATHER REVEALED BY 
CHRIST 

‘O righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee; but I 
have known Thee, and these have known that Thou hast 
sent Me. And I have declared unto them Thy name, and 
will declare it ; that the love wherewith Thou hast loved 
Me may be in them, and I in them.’—JoHN xvul, 25, 26. 

Turse great words form a part of the High Priestly 

prayer of our Divine Lord offered immediately before 

his Gethsemane agony. ‘The fact that they are the 

closing words of that wonderful prayer invests them 

with profound and solemn meaning. 

I. Our Lord announces Himself as the revealer of 
the Divine name. ‘I have declared, or made known 
unto them Thy name, and will make it known,’ 

II. The purpose for which Christ Jesus revealed 


the Divine name. ‘That the love wherewith Thou 
hast loved Me may be in them, and I in them. (1) 
The Father’s love is confiding. ‘The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into His hand’ 
(John ut. 35). (2) The Father’s love was communi- 
cative. ‘The Father loveth the Son and sheweth 
Him all things that Himself doeth’ (John v. 20). 
(3) The Father’s love was distinguished for its con- 
stancy. (4) The Father’s love to the Son was a love 
of complacency, of holy delight, of unqualified ap- 
proval. Strive to obtain a worthy conception of the 
Father’s love to the Son in its height, depth, intensity 
and constancy, and then judge yourself by this lofty 
standard.—Ricuarp Rozerts, My Jewels, p. 207. 


Rererenors.—XVII. 25, 26.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 42. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 
1378. H. C. G. Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, p. 199. 
XVII. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1667. H.C.G. 
Moule, The High Priestly Prayer, p. 218. E. A. Stuart, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 752. A. Maclaren, Hz- 
positions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 210. XVIII. 1, 2.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2767. XVIII. 1-8.—G. 
Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 193. XVIII. 4.— 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. i, p. 193; bid. (6th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 472. XVIII. 6-9.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Seripture—St. John, p. 219. XVIII. 8.—C. Bosanquet, The 
Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 161. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. 
No. 2616. XVIII. 8, 9.—Ibid. vol. xii. No. 722, and vol. xl. 
No. 2368. XVIII. 10.—J. W. Burgon, Servants of Scripture, 
p. 79. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 118. XVIII. 11.— 
R. F. Horton, The Hidden God, p. 99. J. Stalker, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 264. C. Bosanquet, The Consoler 
and the Sufferer, p. 177. S. McPhail, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lix. p. 404. XVIII. 12, 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, yol. 
xlix. No. 2820. XVIII. 13.—Zupositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
88. XVIII. 15.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 330. XVIII. 15-27.—G. 
Jackson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. \viii. p. 284. A. Mac- 
laren, Hxposttions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 230. XVIII. 
16, 17.—Exzpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 82. XVIII. 18.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 226; did. (5th Series), vol. i. 
p. 461. XVIII. 19-23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 
2820. 

THE CANDOUR OF CHRIST 

‘Jesus answered him, I spake openly to the world .. . and in 
secret have I said nothing.’—JouN xvutl. 20. 
Amonc the attributes of our Redeemer’s speech one 
which arrests attention is its candour. In our text 
our Lord lays claim to a great openness, and it is a 
claim which cannot be disputed. Of course this can- 
dour of our Lord and Master was always at the ser- 
vice of His love. It was the instrument of a pure and 
perfect sympathy which knew that there were seasons 
to be silent. We may trace this candour of our Lord 
in many spheres. 

I. In His treatment of those who came to Him. 
He scorned to disguise the truth about the future 
from those who sought an entrance to His kingdom. 
He never hides, from those who wish to serve Him, 
that right in the path of the future is a cross. And 
this is the candour not of indifference but of love, 
which shrinks from the least appearance of deception, 
and will have no man say, in bitter moments, that he 


was tricked into discipleship by guile. 
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II. Again we note the candour of our Lord in the 
charges which He hurled against the Pharisees. In 
the whole range of human utterance there are no 
more deadly or awful accusations. There is a deep 
sense in which it was Christ’s candour that brought 
Him at last to His death upon the cross. There are 
times in every life when it takes a certain courage to 
be quiet. To every man and woman there comes 
seasons when the path of duty is the path of silence. 
But remember if it takes courage to be quiet, it also 
may call for courage to be frank. And when the 
heart is sensitive and tender, and shrinks instinctively 
from causing pain, the duty of candour becomes 
doubly difficult. All that ought to be borne in mind 
when we consider the candour of our Lord. 

III. Again we note the candour of our Lord in say- 
ing that there were things He did not know. Think, 
for example, of the account He gives of the final coming 
of the Son of man. Having described that hour, our 
Saviour adds that He does not know that hour—‘ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the Son, 
but the Father’. It seems to me that such a splendid 
candour, with all the inevitable risks it brought, is a 
mightier argument for trusting Christ than many 
which the theologians adduce.. Those who know 
most are always the most ready to tell you frankly 
what they do not know. 

IV. Then the last sphere in which I note this 
frankness is in His intercourse with His disciples. 
There is no friendship worthy of the name for the 
man who wraps his nature in reserve. What is the 
response this should evoke from us? Charles Dickens 
in Nicholas Nickleby says: ‘Among men who have 
any sound and sterling qualities, there is nothing so 
contagious as pure openness of heart’. Christ, then, 
opens His heart to you; will you not respond by 
opening yours to Him?—G, H. Morrison, The Wings 
of the Morning, p. 55. 


Rererences.— XVIII. 20, 21.—C. Bosanquet, The Consoler 
and the Sufferer, p.192. XVIII. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xlix, No. 2822. XVIII.25.—J.R. Miller, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. xix. p. 88, XVIII. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. 
No. 2106. XVIII. 28-40.—A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 286. XVIII. 83-38.—LEapositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 218. 


REALITY IN RELIGIOUS INQUIRY 


‘Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did 
others tell it thee of Me ?’—JouHN xXvull. 34. 
Tsar makes all the difference in the world. How do 
we come to ask questions? what is the occasion or the 
motive of our inquiry? Are we mere gabblers and 
gossipers, or are we thinkers and students? Do we 
ask questions which other people have prompted, or 
do we ask only the questions of our own heart ? 
Here, as ever, Jesus Christ is the teacher and the 
example. Pilate entered into the judgment hall 
again, and called Jesus and said unto Him, Art Thou 
the king of the Jews? Jesus answered him, How did 
you come to ask this question? have you any real 
deep interest in the inquiry? or have you only picked 
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up the rumour of the day? does the question come 
from your tongue or from your heart? tell me that, 
and I will answer. Thus He sits in His heavens, and 
every day talks in the same grand frank manner. 
Jesus does not answer the gossip of the ages, the new 
attacks that are made upon His name and upon His 
kingdom, the clever sallies and the bitter sneers He 
heeds not; but if any soul will come to Him sunk 
right down in penitence and brokenheartedness, and 
say, Lord, I want to know what this means ; wilt 
Thou tell me? oh, let me lay my weary head for one 
moment on Thy lap and sob out all that is in my 
troubled heart! then Jesus will stay the sun, and the 
moon shall hang over Ajalon till the great colloquy 
is complete in the man’s redemption. 

I. When coming to church only bring your own 
questions with you ; do not trouble with other people’s 
business until your own is settled, and when you have 
found an answer to your own doubt and fear, then 
go out and find some other man, and tell him that if 
he wants the same balm he must go to the same 
Gilead. This would abbreviate conversation, this 
would stop many theological reviews ; this would do 
a world of good by first doing a world of mischief 
amongst the poor petty things that are set up against 
the incoming of the kingdom of God. Beware of 
those people who have reduced life to an illegiti. 
mate science of explanations. It will be a poor 
religion that can be explained, a poor little withered, 
shrivelled sky that you can get under your plaster 
ceiling. 

II. We want personal experience, personal testi- 
mony, personal affirmation. That was the great 
power of apostolic preaching. When the Apostle 
Paul stood up anywhere he always said, Men, brethren, 
and fathers, I—— It was a right royal egotism, a 
magnificent audacity in personality ; the man told 
what he was, what he is, how he came from the was 
to the is, and it was a great turnpike of facts, personal 
and well-attested incidents; and so clear, ample, 
definite was the testimony that before you could dis- 
believe the argument you must destroy the character 
of the man. ‘That was preaching, and under it men 
used to rise from their seats, which they never do 
now; under such apostolic preaching men were 
pricked to the heart, and they cried out—that would 
be indecorous now. We have run theology into a 
science, and piety into a decorum. When men want 
to know the truth because there is a pain in their 
hearts they will surely get that truth, God will not 
deny such dumb prayers. He looks down upon ail 
who come to His house, and He says in effect, Here 
is a man whose very muteness is eloquence ; here is 
a soul whose look ‘is consecration ; here is a broken- 
hearted inquiry, the tears shall be turned into a 
chrism, the tears shall be turned into waters of 
baptism and shall fall again in great blessing on the 
troubled and bleeding heart. 

III. When men went to Jesus He always put to 
them this question, or He always operated as if He 
presupposed the individuality and consequent reality 


Ver. 36. 


of the appeal. Once a man crept into his house by 
night, and he was detained there until the morning. 
You may depend upon it Jesus saw in him something 
worthy of attention. ‘The man was deferential, more 
than deferential, he was truly reverent, and he said, 
Master, we know that Thou art a teacher sent from 
God, for no man can do these miracles—miracles with 
this peculiar quality and accent, these miracles—that 
Thou doest except God be with him. Miracles that 
require testimonials are poor miracles, but when men 
recognise in the miracles their own testimonials, the 
quality being so rich, and the purpose of their being 
wrought so beneficent, then there will be a great 
incoming to see and to testify the wonders and the 
realities of the kingdom of God. Nicodemus was 
kept all night; he heard such a sermon as no other 
man ever heard ; the sermon has, blessed be God, been 
published for the instruction and edification of the 
world. I wonder how many of us could repeat that 
sermon by heart? ‘There is no way over that sermon 
into the blank desert land of infidelity ; it is so rich, 
so utterly comely, so spiritual, so comforting and sus- 
taining ; it brings with it such a great light and such 
a glorious redemption that when it has ceased we 
wonder that such music should ever come to an end. 
He who has read the interview of Christ with Nico- 
demus cannot be an infidel, does not want to be one; 
he finds in it enough for intellect, heart, imagination, 
and the immediate claim and responsibility of life. 

Rererences.— XVIII. 34.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. 
No. 2624. Joseph Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 146. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 277. 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST 


‘My kingdom is not of this world.’—Joun xvitt. 36. 


Turse words are not merely the rejection of one 
alternative, they are the affirmation of another. 
There is a kingdom of which Jesus Christ claims to 
be the Ruler, but it is not an earthly one. He refuses 
to leave His Judge under a mistaken impression. It 
is remarkable that all four Evangelists give us in 
almost the same language the question of Pilate and 
the answer of Christ as to the Kingship of our Lord. 
Art Thou a king? or Art Thou the king of the 
Jews? gets the reply, ‘Thou sayest it’—in other 
words, ‘Thou sayest right. I am a king’ What 
seemingly strange contrasts in mental attitude may 
be noticed in Jesus Christ! In His daring declara- 
tion of His official position we catch a very different 
note from that struck when He is acknowledging the 
loneliness or difficulty of His everyday life. Is it the 
same Person Who says at one time, ‘The Son of man 
hath not where to lay His head,’ and at another 
makes the great declaration, ‘To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise,’ in response to the cry of ‘ Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom’ ? 
The boldness of Jesus Christ in His official capacity 
is remarkable. He is labouring to win the world, yet 
He adopts means calculated to repel the worldling. 
What attraction could there be to any self-seeking 
listener in the words ‘My kingdom is not of this 
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world’? The immediate result must surely be to 
make all to whom the things of earth are precious 
turn away from One Who in effect says that there is 
no temporal glory to be gained by enlisting under 
His banner. ‘He that will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross, and follow Me.’ The 
only thing that seems to be assured to the subject of 
the kingdom of Christ is that if he is loyal he shall 
suffer at the world’s hands. Jesus Christ showed, 
indeed, in the whole of His scheme for this world’s 
betterment what one writer calls a ‘prodigious 
originality’. - 

I. How unlike are His methods to those used by 
ordinary people who desire influence, and, indeed, to 
those recommended by some of the shrewd ones of the 
earth! Jesus Christ makes no attempt to win popu- 
lar favour. Time and again He has opportunities 
which He seems almost of set determination to reject. 
He receives worldly advice from those who have 
thrown in their lot with Him; He repels it with in- 
dignation, going so far in one case as to tell St. Peter 
that He regards his counsel as proceeding from Satan 
himself. Again, He will not ask for national patron- 
age or protection for His teaching, or for its exponents. 
His attitude in the judgment-hall is that which He 
imposes upon His followers. Instead of allowing an 
appeal to the then mistress of the world, the Roman 
Empire, He ostracises His disciples. ‘The days are 
to come when ‘ Whosoever killeth’ a Christian ‘shall 
think that He doeth God a service’. None of those 
ties which bind men together are to be used for the 
advancement of Christianity. Nay, the faith of our 
Lord is to be the innocent cause of disunion between 
members of the same household ; the crucified Saviour 
has a sword in His hand. Nor shall the Faith be 
propagated by the great ones of the earth. The 
army of Christ is captained by a few fisherfolk, and 
the weak are chosen to confound the strong. Still, 
there is absolute confidence as to victory. No deep- 
Jaid plans, no long debates, no council of war distin- 
guish the ushering in of the new kingdom. The 
demand of Jesus Christ for recognition as the example 
and the King of humanity is decisive and unqualified. 
It is, indeed, Pilate himself who, all unknowingly, 
acts as herald of the new Monarch when He brings 
Jesus before the people and cries :— 

Behold the man, 

Behold your King. 
Had it been a worldly Empire that was desired, the 
means used no doubt would have been different. It 
was to be a kingdom truly—a kingdom in the world 
assuredly—but not a kingdom of the world. The 
new Sovereign was to lead His subjects to regard 
what to the worldly was precious as unworthy of 
the citizens of the heavenly kingdom. All the poor 
motives actuating humanity were to be enriched by 
a willing subjection to a new set of ideals, the laws of 
the new Monarch. 

Il. We find, however, that there is no forcing of 
the world into obedience. The sword of the King is 
not to be used in order to coerce into subjection, but 
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in order to cut down the obstacles impeding the pro- 
eress of humanity on its way to the kingdom of 
heaven. Jesus Christ has no room in His Empire 
for slaves. Those who accept His sovereignty must 
do so of their own free will. ‘They are to be inspired 
to do so by the realisation, through knowledge of the 
K ng, that he supplies in His personality the demands 
of our loyalty. ‘My kingdom is not of this world.’ 
It does not originate in this world, it is not inspired 
by worldly ideals. Would you be subjects of it you 
must get above the world. With this feeling in the 
soul, humanity can soon realise that Christ is its 
King. But until there is this longing for the un- 
worldly there cannot be the readiness to subjection 
to Christ. It is too much the habit of Christian 
teachers to-day to assume that by earthly means you 
can change hearts. Our Lord wins not by careful 
instruction, not by the world’s means, but by the 
persuasion of His personality. 

Assuredly the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world. Earth has neither the power nor the love to 
accomplish such results as He attained. But in order 
to win men to loyalty, to nerve to heroism, to stimu- 
late in effort, to raise above the world, the methods 
of Christ are true ones. Man only lives when he has 
learned the beauty of losing his life for what is noble. 
Man is then only useful to the world when he is not 
of the world. Man is only man when he has got 
ideals which lift him up beyond his worldly self :— 


Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man. 


To do the right in an unworldly way is, after all, the 
Christ-like attitude. Does not this help us to see the 
usefulness of all faithful and unselfish labour? How 
strange, for instance, it is to think of antagonism 
between the Christian and the man of science! The 
searcher after truth in any field is a partner with, and 
at the same time a subject of, Jesus Christ. There 
is no one who with unworldly motive is giving himself 
to such study as may make clearer to men the mind 
of the Almighty who is not doing Christ-like work. 
To Jesus was confided the grandest of all tasks—the 
subjection of mankind to a life of high ideals, the 
raising of human nature to a heavenly atmosphere, 
to the acceptance of the sovereignty of the Crucified. 
So long as work, of whatever kind, is being done on 
such lines the worker is one who has indeed a king- 
dom, but whose realm is above and beyond. this world. 
—H. Russetn Waxerietp, The Guardian, 18th 
November, 1910. 
JouN xvul. 36. 
As Christianity appeared amid the imperial civilisa- 
tion of Rome, so now, amid the chaos of modern 
civilisation, music starts forth on a similar mission. 
Lach exclaims, ‘My kingdom is not of this world ’.— 
WAGNER. 
Joun xvu. 36. 

Cunist’s kingdom was not of this world. Not only 
did the manner of His death annihilate the aspira- 
tions of all who had hoped for a temporal Messiah, 
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but it is clear from the silence or brevity of pagan 
writers that the whole series of events which cul- 
minated in the Crucifixion passed unnoticed by the 
Roman world, and were for the public of the day ot 
no political importance, Christianity could never 
have attained its spirituality, its adaptability to all 
climes and races, had it been connected with any 
particular form of government or society. But in the 
history of Mohammedanism all these conditions were 
reversed. The temporal success of the founder has 
proved ultimately the failure of his system as a 
world-wide religion. He was not crucified. On the 
contrary, it is eminently characteristic of him that he 
declined to believe that Christ suffered this punish- 
ment, evidently considering that God could not have 
allowed so great a Prophet to perish so ignominiously. 
—Sm Cuartrs Exsor, Turkey in Europe, p. 164. 


Rererences.—XVIII. 36.—F. Paget, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 245. R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol, xix. p. 28. J. Clifford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliii. p. 280. J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, p. 1. J.M. 
Gibbon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 296. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. iv. p. 810, XVIII. 86-89.—C. Bosanquet, The 
Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 224. 


THE DIVINE POWER OF THE CROSS 


‘Pilate therefore said unto Him, ‘Art Thou a king then? 
Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king.’—JoHN 
XVIII. 37. 

Tne question was put in scornful incredulity, perhaps 

in jest: the answer was a solemn and emphatic 

affirmative. In the days of His popularity He had 
refused to be made a king. He had never called 

Himself a king. In the hour of His deepest humilia- 

tion, when everything seemed lost except His good- 

ness, He was most of all the King. He knew then, 

what we know now, that His real kingship would 

come from His cross, that His true crown would be 

woven out of these thorns and nails and spears, and 

that in the hours of utter weakness and shame would 

be laid the foundations of His world-wide throne of 
ower. 

I. To take any sort of general survey of Christendom 
is to see that it is the cross power of Jesus which 
has given Him dominance and supremacy in the 
thoughts of men, that His sufferings have lifted Him 
into kingship. Pass through any of those lands 
where the Romish Church holds sway, and you meet 
at every turn with symbols and figures of the Crucified. 
I do not say that all this cruel realism is beautiful, 
or that these often vulgar representations of His 
physical agony appeal to our highest sense of rever- 
ence. I only emphasise this fact, that in all these 
lands it is the cross which holds men’s minds and 
a sacrificial love which constrains their worship. Nor 
is it greatly otherwise in Protestant lands, though we 
use few or no pictures and images to stimulate faith’s 
sluggish imagination. Ever on the horizon of our 
devotions—nay, in the very centre of our worship— 
there is a cross. 

II. Again, when we try to estimate the Saviour’s 
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power over the thoughts, emotions, and actions of 
men, we fix our eyes once more upon the cross, and 
there begin, continue, and end. ‘The charm of His 
human personality has swayed and enraptured a few 
minds, but the mass of men have been melted and 
overpowered by the mystery of His sacrifice, and the 
pathos of His tears. ‘Truly, it is Calvary that has 
made Him king. 

III. And now when we ask the secret of this power 
we are baffled. It is for the most part inscrutable. 
We can but see this much—that it draws the human 
heart to it with irresistible force, because there (1) 
the heavy-laden conscience of the world finds deliver- 
ence. (2) Again, the cross has drawn the human 
heart because continually have men felt that it 
brought God down into the sphere of human sorrows 
and made Him an inseparable part of the pangs and 
griefs of His afflicted children. (8) And, lastly, the 
cross is slowly drawing the whole world to it because 
the world in its deepest and truest thoughts is more 
and more discerning and feeling that only in the 
spirit of the cross, in the thoughts and ideals and 
motives of the cross and the spread of these things 
through the mass of human life, can there be any 
hope of the regeneration of humanity and the re- 
newal of the world.—J. G. Greennoucu, The Cross 
in Modern Life, p. 14. 


Rererences.—X VIII. 87.—Bishop Stubbs, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 129. H. H. Almond, Sermons by a Lay 
Head Master, p. 180. S. A. Tipple, The Admiring Guest, p. 
15. W. E. Chadwick, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 1012. W. 
Mair, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 26. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1086 ; vol. xlix. No. 2826, J. Keble, 
Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 57. Walter C. Smith, Sermons, 
p- 182. 


‘Pilate saith to Him, what is truth ?’—Joun xv. 38. 


Bur what is truth? T'was Pilate’s question put 
To Truth itself, that deigned him no reply. 

And wherefore? will not God impart His light 
To them that ask it ?—Freely—tis His Joy, 

His glory and His nature, to impart. 

But to the proud, uncandid, insincere, 

Or negligent enquirer, not a spark,—Cowprr, 


Rererences.—XVIII. 38.—A.G. Mortimer, The Church's 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. ii. p. 330. Bishop Winning- 
ton-Ingram, The Men who Crucify Christ, p. 20. J. Gas- 
quoine, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 182. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1644. 8S. A. Brooke, Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 294. Eapositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 359. 
XVIII. 40.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 117. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 595. C. Stanford, The Hven- 
ing of our Lord’s Ministry, p. 273. XIX. 1.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 328. 
XIX. 1-5.—C. Stanford, The Evening of our Lord’s Ministry, 
p. 289. XIX. 1-16.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—St. John, p. 244. XIX. 4-6.—H. 8. Holland, 
Christian World Puljit, vol. lvii. p. 8321. XIX. 5.—Arch- 
bishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, p. 149. C.S. Macfarland, 
Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 119. R. J. Campbell, 
City Temple Sermons, p. 50. XIX. 6,—T. F. Crosse, Sermons 
(2nd Series) p. 58. 


THE SILENCE OF JESUS 
‘When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he was the more 
afraid : and went again into the judgment-hall, and saith 
unto Jesus, Whence art Thou? But Jesus gave him no 
answer,.’—JOHN xix. 8, 9. 


Tuer Lord Jesus did not deal with every man in pre- 
cisely the same way. If you would not misunderstand 
my meaning, I would say that He was not equally 
frank with every man, but treated each according to 
the spirit which He found in each. As I have been 
meditating on the deportment of the Living and In- 
carnate Word in this recorded instance, I think 
I have seen in Him a close analogy to the Written 
Word. ‘The Scriptures, which are so responsive to 
some, are silent to others. The extent to which 
the Bible is a revelation to any man is conditioned 
very largely by the moral character and distinctive 
principles of the man himself. 

I. Among the influences in men which make the 
Bible a silent book to them, we find prejudice. If 
you bring a full pitcher to the spring, you can take 
no water away fromit. Ifthe mind be already made 
up to reject the Bible, it can get no answers from 
it to any of its questions. We must not, therefore, 
allow ourselves to be overawed by the mental great- 
ness of many who have affirmed that Jesus in the 
Scriptures has given no answer to them. For more 
than intellect is needed here—even the docile, 
candid, guileless spirit, together with the religious 
sense ; and in the absence of these, the mightiest mind 
will go astray. Here is the law: ‘If any man be 
willing to do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself’. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten here that the same pre- 


judice that makes the Scriptures as a whole a sealed 


book to so many operates also in the embittering of 
religious controversy, and the keeping of Christians 
from coming to agreement regarding the teachings of 
the Bible. 

II. Habitual indulgence in sin will prevent us from 
receiving any answers to our inquiries from the 
Scriptures. The man who is constantly hammering 
boiler plates soon becomes deaf from the very noise 
which he and his fellow-workmen make by their 
hammering. The hand becomes horny and callous 
by the constant doing of that very thing which at 
first blistered it and made it bleed. And inthe same 
way the conscience becomes hardened, and the spiritual 
perception becomes blinded by habitual sin. When 
the life is immoral the Scriptures are silent to the man. 

III. The influence of sceptical philosophy makes 
the Bible silent to those who are under its power. 
For this again is a case of prejudice. A man comes 
to the Scriptures with convictions already formed 
which are at variance with their principles, and so it 
is not strange that they have nothing for him; and 
before he gets any help out of them, or any revelation 
that will benefit him, he must get rid of the false 
philosophy which he has accepted. ‘The sum of the 
matter, then, is that what we get from Christ or from 
the Scriptures will depend entirely on the disposition 
which we bring to Him or them, 
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Rererenoxs,— XIX. 10,—A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 1138. XIX. 10, 11.—H. P. Liddon, Uni- 
versity Sermons (2nd Series), p. 300. C. Bosanquet, The 
Consoler and the Sufferer, p. 241. R. J. Campbell, Sermons 
Addressed to Individuals, p. 51. XIX. 11.—R. W. Dale, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii. p. 203. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached im Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 349. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 338. XIX. 12-16.—H. S. 
Seekings, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 124. XIX. 18. 
—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached.in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. iii. p. 363. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. pp. 221, 296 ; 
abid. vol. ix. p. 128. XIX. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxiii. No. 13853. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 19. XIX. 
16.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 186. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. ix. No. 497. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 59. XIX. 
16, 17.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 281. XIX. 17.—W. P. Balfern, Lessons 
from Jesus, p. 217. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1683. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. iii. p. 880. XIX. 17, 18.—A. M. Fairbairn, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 828. XIX. 17-30.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 252. XIX. 18. 
—J.M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. ili, p. 899. 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE CROSS 


‘And Pilate wrote a title and put it on the cross. And the 
writing was, Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews.’— 
JOHN XIX. 19. 


Ler us read this inscription in the light of its setting. 
I take three points. First, the consummating claim 
of Christ. Secondly, the proofs of that claim. And 
thirdly, the unalterable verdict which each man must 
pass upon it. 

I. First, the consummating claim of Christ. 
Every reader of the New Testament is familiar with 
the claims made by Jesus. (1) He claimed, to begin 
with, to be the final moral authority of the race. 
When He stood up in the synagogues, when He 
gathered His disciples around Him, when He spoke 
at men’s tables or to the multitudes by the seashore 
or in the Temple, He claimed to make the final and 
absolute revelation of the things of God. 

(2) A second claim Jesus made was to a perfect holi- 
ness. ‘This claim very naturally was seldom openly 
on His lips. Only once, when slander was busy with 
His life and depreciation was quick with its scorn, did 
He put the question, ‘Which man of you convicteth 
Me of sin?’ 

(3) A third claim of Jesus is to be the judge of all 
men. It is one of the slightly noticed marvels of 
Christ’s life that all who stand in His presence find 
themselves judged. What He claimed in parable 
and in prophecy, what men felt instinctively when 
He was on earth, as we all feel it now, was what Paul 
declared in his solemn words, ‘We must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ’. 

(4) But Christ’s consummating claim is to be a 
king. Jesus might have been the last and greatest 
prophet of God, the supreme authority of the con- 
science, the wearer of a stainless moral beauty, and 


even the instant and final Judge of humanity, and 
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yet He would not have been enthroned asa king, As 
a matter of simple fact, Christ did not achieve His 
kinghood until He hung where Pilate nailed Him 
and set His title over His head on the cross. It is the 
cross of Christ which is His throne. It was because 
He hung upon the cross that His followers went out 
into all the lands where Cesar’s name was known 
speaking of ‘ Another king, one Jesus’, 

II. In the second place, the proof of this claim. 
The first line of proof must lie within the Gospels. 

This first line of proof broadens out to a second 
which may have a more convincing appeal for some 
minds, ‘That proof is the history of Christendom and 
the increasing dominion of its Christ. Who is king 
to-day? Enter any picture gallery and you will find 
that the face which hangs on every wall is the face of 
Him in whom the excellency of the knowledge of the 
glory of God has been revealed. Charles Lamb set 
the truth in his own quaint and tender way, when he 
said that if Shakespeare entered the room we should 
all rise and bow, but if Jesus came in we should all 
kneel. 

There is a third line of proof which I do no more 
than mention. ‘That is the personal devotion of His 
subjects. The imagination falters when it attempts 
in a backward glance to call up the millions who have 
lived and died for Jesus. The unquestioned heroes of 
humanity are the saints and martyrs of Christ. Their 
names shine like the stars of the firmament. Their 
sainthood at its best and highest has the wisdom and 
sanity and joy and the splendour of sacrifice which 
only the devotion to their king can give, 

Ill. In the third place, there is the unalterable 
verdict on this claim. Towards this claim of Jesus 
there were three attitudes taken up on the day of the 
cross. ‘These three attitudes are taken up to-day. 
Some, like the chief priests, fiercely deny it. You 
can hear their cries repeated in much of our popular 
literature. It is keen with confident protest in the 
pages of the subtle criticism of unbelieving scholarship. 
It is hoarse with passion in the secular journals of the 
mob. Again, some, like Pilate, disregard it. Much 
that Jesus said and did evokes their sympathy and 
wins their commendation. But His claim to be the 
king, with absolute authority over the lives and 
destinies of men, they think to be an unreality, and 
a demand to be ignored. The third attitude is that 
of those who, like Mary the mother of Jesus and 
Mary Magdalene and. John the disciple, read the 
inscription and bow down in consent. But mark 
this truth, that whether a man deny it, or disregard 
it, or consent to it in devotion, he comes to a day 
and an hour when he finds his verdict unalterable, and 
he uses the words of Pilate either in pride or in petu- 
lance or in adoring gladness, ‘What I have written I 
have written ’—W. M. Crow, The Day of the Cross, 
p. 199. 


Rererences.—XIX. 19.—J. Trevor, Types and the Antitypa, 
p. 232. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, 
p. 258. XIX. 19, 20.—J. Macdonald, Christian World Pulpst, 
vol. lv. p. 326. Bishop Alexander, Verbum Crucis, p. 111. 
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Ver. 20. 
THE THREEFOLD INSCRIPTION ON THE 
CROSS 
‘ And it was written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin.’—Joun 
XIX, 20. 


Wuar were these three languages used in the inscrip- 
tion that hung above the head of the dying Jesus? 
Each had its own note, its own significance and 
character, summing up in itself the character of a 
nation. The Hebrew was the language of religion ; 
the Greek was the language of culture ; the Latin was 
the language of power. 

I. And Pilate wrote a title and put it on the 
cross, and it was written in Hebrew—and Hebrew is 
the language of religion. The Hebrew did not argue 
the existence of God: he presupposed it. He is the 
crowning achievement of a race whose special mission 
it was to reveal God, and that writing on the cross is 
indelible, and amid all the changes of the ages has 
only grown clearer and more indubitable in signifi- 
cance—Jesus, the king of the Jews. For us, on whom 
the ends of the world have come, the lesson is, then, 
unmistakable. In the language sacred to religion Jesus 
is proclaimed the King of all religion. In no other 
religion, in no other scheme of morality or social ser- 
vice, can we find security ; we are driven to the refuge 
of Christ. 

II. And Pilate wrote a title and put it on the cross, 
and it was written in Greek, the language of culture 
—‘Jesus the King’. How may we best sum up the 
essence and spirit of Greek teaching and philosophy ? 
Broadly generalising, we may say that the Greek had 
taught the world two things, the first of which was 
the deification of the present. The Greek had also 
done another thing for the world: he had boldly 
created his gods out of the materials of human nature. 
For us, again, the lesson is clear. The spirit of the 
Greek has not left, and will never leave, the world. 
Wherever there is youth, there is the love of life, 
and joy in the beauty of the earth, and the deifica- 
tion of the present. No man can ever reach the 
full stature of his intellectual life who is ignorant of 
Christ. 

III. And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the 
cross, and it was written in Latin, the language of 
power—‘Jesus the King’. Three great ideals governed 
the Roman civilisation, and they also, but in a nobler 
form, were the ideals of Jesus. (1) Rome sought to 
fashion unity in religion, and so did Jesus, when He 
reduced religion to its simplest elements. (2) Rome 
aimed at universality in empire, and so did Jesus— 
only He sought to gain it by spiritual and not carnal 
weapons. (3) Rome taught worship of the State as 
the basis of all religion, and fidelity to the State as 
the highest expression of religion: Jesus also taught 
that loyalty to the invisible kingdom of God and His 
righteousness was the only real form of religion. "The 
title of king is written on the cross: do we discern 
therein mockery or truth? Can it be truly said that 
Christ has proved Himself a king? I think it can, 
and eighteen centuries are its witness. —W. J. Dawson, 
The Comrade Christ, p. 113. 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON THE CROSS 


JOHN XIX, 20. 


Bisuor Pearson, speaking of languages as part of the 
requirements for a theologian, says, ‘Tres in titulo 
crucis consecratae sunt’. His words were quoted by 
ray King of Lincoln in his paper on Clerical Study. 
The Love and Wisdom of God, p. 344. 

Rererences.—XIX, 22.—G. T. Newton, Preacher’s Maga- 
zine, vol. xii. p. 108. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sack- 
ville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 103. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
v. p. 119. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptuwre—St. 
Ayies p. 266. . XIX. 23.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. ix. 
p- 'e 

MARY THE MOTHER OF JESUS 
‘Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother.’—Joun 
XIX. 25. 

Mary standing by the cross, patient and resigned, 
in the unspeakable anguish of her motherhood, is 
doing the typical deed of her life. No other could so 
fully have told the story or interpreted the mind of 
Jesus, yet no syllable, either of appeal or of protest or 
of sorrow, come from her. And as we think upon 
her character, it seems to express itself in three dom- 
inating traits. 

I, Of these three outstanding features the first is 
her nwardmess. It is difficult to express in a single 
word that quality which penetrates her whole thought 
and action, but there is no better word for it than 
inwardness. Her spotless purity to the utmost depths 
of thought and motive; her lowly, simple ways; her 
few, soft appealing words ; her gracious considerate- 
ness ; her marvellous silences ; her tenderness of feel- 
ing—‘a thought ungentle couldna be the thought’ of 
Mary of Nazareth—all indicate the inwardness of her 
character. When we think of the vanity which might 
have been bred in her by such a Son, the presumption 
which might have marked her words and deeds, when 
we realise how impossible to her is any flaunting for- 
wardness, we understand that deep inwardness which 
kept silent when other women wailed around her, 
which had no cry even to the cross, which could 
nourish the sure persuasion that He who reads the 
hearts of all would discern her sorrow and supply her 
need. 

II. The second notable trait of Mary’s character is 
her submissiveness. Art, with its keen eye for a 
pathetic and typical situation, has often drawn Mar 
at the foot of the cross, and always in the attitude of 
perfect submission, not even lifting her eyes. Her 
sorrow can be matched by that of no other, yet she 
stands uncomplaining, fulfilling her last obedience, 
steadfast in her faith, That act of submission was 
but the summing up of her life, the closing and final 
expression of that grace which bore the rebuke at the 
marriage feast without rejoinder, accepted His per- 
plexing words, ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about My 
Father's business,’ without further chiding, and first 
of all, when the secret of the Lord was with her, and 
He showed her His covenant, bowed low before the will 
of God with her meek answer, ‘ Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord: be it unto me according to ‘Vhy word’, 
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III. The third notable trait in Mary’s character 
is her self-sacrifice. The sacrifice of the cross is the 
sacrifice of Jesus. But it was the sacrifice of the 
Father likewise ‘who spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all’. And it was also the 
sacrifice of Mary, who stood in meek acquiescence 
to see her Son die. This sacrifice of Mary has been 
finely conceived by Holman Hunt. He has drawn 
the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth. Jesus stands at His 
bench with uplifted arms, as though in a moment of 
aspiration, and Mary, stooping behind Hin, sees the 
shadow of His arms cast on a wall before Him. ‘To 
her foreboding heart, it is the shadow of a cross. It 
is a fine suggestion of the chilling fear which early 
possessed her heart, and became a heavier sorrow as 
He passed onward in His ministry, and now was 
realised in this dying hour. ‘A sword shall pierce 
their own heart also, Simeon had prophesied. Now 
standing by the cross she felt its sharp thrust, and 
she bowed her head as she made the mother’s last 
sacrifice. ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord,’ was the 
psalm that she chanted in spirit—-W. M. Crow, The 
Day of the Cross, p. 255. 


THE TWO SAINT MARIES AT THE CROSS 

‘ There stood by the cross of Jesus His mother and Mary 

Magdalene.’—JouN xix. 25. 

Truty the Captain of our salvation, who knew what 
was in man, chose for Himself most valiant soldiers to 
assist at His death. His Blessed Mother whose trust 
never wavered; the thief, who, next to her, showed 
greater faith than any other Saint ; St. Mary Mag- 
dalene who so resolutely followed His example in de- 
spising the shame. We read of a captain in the Old 
‘l'estament who chose out a place where he knew that 
the valiant men were. Of all such places that the 
world has ever seen, the greatest was the foot of the 
cross.—J. M. Neatz, Sermons in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. rv. p. 69. 

ReErerRENcEes.— XIX. 25.—G. A. Berry, Vision and Duty, p. 
157. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 192. H. Mel- 
vill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1682, p. 495. C. F. Aked, The Cour- 
age of the Coward, p. 117. J. C. M. Bellew, Ohrist in Life: 
Life in Christ, p. 302. John Hunter, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 296. R.C. Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 241. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 
iv. p. 67. W. M. Clow, The Day of the Cross, p. 283. Ex- 
posttor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 355; 2bid. (7th Series), vol. 
v. p. 86; tbid. vol. vi. p. 468. XIX. 25, 26.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 244. 
XIX. 25-27.—Bishop Welldon, The Gospel in a Great City, 
p. 181. XIX. 26.—A. G. Mortimer, The Chief Virtues of 
Man, p. 47. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 106. 


THE CONSIDERATENESS OF JESUS 


‘When Jesus therefore saw His mother and the disciple stand- 
ing by whom He loved, He saith unto His mother, Woman, 
behold thy Son! Then saith He to the disciple, Son, be- 
hold thy mother.’—Joun xx. 26, 27. 

I. Iv is neither wise nor true to the spirit of the Evan- 

gelists to make too much of the physical suffering of 

the cross) Jesus Himself despised it. But here it 


adds to the grace and greatness of His deed. He 
came to Calvary after a night of sleeplessness, follow- 
ing on the agony in the garden, when the sweat stood 
like drops of blood on His brow. During the long 
anguish of the morning, He stood for hours with no 
one to bid Him rest, and He was scourged and crowned 
with thorns, and smitten by the soldier’s rough palms. 
His limbs refused the weight of the cross on the way. 
He came to His dying act, with every nerve quivering 
with exhaustion, and every muscle crying out with 
pain. Hehung upon His cross, with the nails piercing 
His hands and feet, and He felt the agony of an unap- 
peasable thirst, and that slow chill which told Him 
that the shadow of death was upon Him. And al- 
though it may not so stir our human imagination, still 
more awful was the travail of His soul. The burden 
of human sin which He must bear alone, and the felt 
approach of that tide of forsakenness which swept for 
a moment between Him and the Father, were agonies 
which even David’s conscience could not have fath- 
omed. Who would have aught but words of praise 
had He concentrated every thought and word on the 
great redemption deed? Yet He lifts His eyes to 
look upon His mother. A flood of recollection, we can 
boldly say of Him who took upon Him our nature, 
passed over Him. The home in Nazareth, in His vision, 
hid the walls of Jerusalem. The crooning of His 
mother’s voice as she sung her lullaby to Him; the 
feel and pressure of His mother’s arms ; the tending 
of her care as His boyhood grew to strength; the 
reverent wondering of her mind as He bore more 
plainly the marks of His divinity, and the piercing of | 
her heart as He strained forward to the cross—all came 
back to Him. Now also clear before Him rises the 
picture of her future. The widow’s loneliness made 
more desolate, the whitened hair given another sorrow 
as it goes down to the grave, age feeling its failin 
strength, poverty and homelessness stinting her of the 
sweet comforts of life! He masters His agony, He 
refuses His groan, and in brief words, never forgotten 
by two of those who heard them, He said : ‘Woman, 
behold thy Son’. ‘Son, behold thy mother, The 
disciple, who understood Jesus best, fulfilled His charge 
by taking her to his own home. Love needs only a 
hint. 

II. Every one must feel the charm and power of 
this grace of considerateness. Every one realises the 
wideness orits sphere. Of deeds like this our human 
hearts and lives are in sore and constant need. 

The spheres in which this grace is most needed are 
always those in which it seems to be most difficult of 
exercise. It is easiest in the greater experiences of 
life, in times of trial and sorrow, in days of sickness, 
and in the manifest calamities of life. ‘There are many 
who bestow abounding gifts of mercy then, who let 
whole days of common life pass without a kindly word. 
The searching tests of a deep considerateness, a con- 
siderateness that costs, are to be found in the rough 
business, the daily commonplace intercourse, t 
worries, the vexations, and the petty mortifications 
of lite. 
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III. How shall we win this lovely and most potent 
grace ? 

When Jesus looked on His mother He thought 
with His heart. And this grace can be learned, not 
even in the least measure of it, nowhere except at the 
cross. The man who has only passed by the cross, 
and in some hour of tender lectin understood and 
sympathised with this deed of Jesus, cannot fail to 
acquire a desire after it, which will be operative in his 
character. But that will not suffice. We must accept 
the truth as it is in Jesus. We must look up at the 
cross for our forgiveness and our healing. We must 
accept that mastership of Him in whom God was 
reconciled unto us, who loves us in spite of all the evil 
of our nature, and now reconciles us to God, and as 
we kneel at the cross in self-surrender, we shall hear 
and feel the compelling power of the call: ‘Be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
you ’.—W. M. Crow, The Day of the Cross, p. 271. 


JESUS PROVIDING FOR HIS OWN 


‘Woman, behold Thy son... Behold thy mother.’—JoHN 
XIX. 26, /27< 

Here we see Jesus forgetful of Himself providing 

for His own. In this word Jesus is the helper of 

those who have home duties, and we draw near to the 

cross because Jesus here hallows, blesses, and sanctifies 

home life. 

I. Notice the tenderness of the Saviour for the 
lonely. The lonely are very close to the heart of 
Jesus Christ. He understands their loneliness, He 
shares it, He ministers to it. It would be well if 
we Church people could, by our freedom from foolish 
reserve and pride, by our freedom from the spirit 
of controversy, make the Church what it ought 
to be—the true home of the lonely. And yet 
there is no doubt that Jesus is here trying to 
help those whose life of discipline, and trial, and 
of preparation, is chiefly carried on in their own 
home. 

II. He teaches the blessedness of home life. Home 
is for most of us the training place for heaven. In 
the humble and unnoticed duties of husband to wife, 
of wife to husband, of children to parents, of servant 
to master, however humble be that round of duties, 
those qualities are being developed, those graces of 
character are growing to perfection which are, after 
all, the mainstay of cities and of nations. There is 
something unspeakably sacred in the life of home, 
and I love tothink that my blessed Saviour gathered 
those whose lot is cast in families by His cross, and, 
though His heart is open to the lonely that have not 
the blessings of home, yet He lets His benediction 
rest on those to whom He has given the blessedness 
of home life. 

IlI. And then consider the things that threaten 
home life in its security and peacefulness. There is 
the great army of the homeless. By whose fault are 
they homeless, and what is to be done to cope with 
this ever-increasing and most unnatural evil that is 
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eating away the very life of our nation, the homeless 
condition of so many of the poor? And then there 
are other evils which threaten home life. There is a 
dreadful short-sighted selfishness and love of pleasure 
that is unwilling to submit to the restraints of home. 
There is a great selfishness in every class of society 
on this matter. And then there are Godless homes, 
homes where the children are brought up without 
discipline, and without love, and without care, Let 
us remember in passing the iniquities, the enormities 
revealed in our shameful divorce courts. And re- 
membering these things, let us pray to our God that 
a new spirit of devotion, nay, of patriotism, may be 
aroused among us, and that again our nation may be 
built up by this pure, beautiful, family life which 
Jesus has blessed at the cross. 


THE WORD OF TENDER CARE 


‘Woman, behold thy Son... Behold thy mother.’—Joun 
XIX. 26, 27. 

Tur beloved mother is given into the charge of the 

beloved disciple. Love only can take charge of 

loved ones, and John was the disciple whom Jesus 

loved, and, although he does not say it, the disciple 

who loved Jesus. 

I After the Incarnation was given to man the 
blessed mother seems to retire behind the scenes; we 
do not hear much about her—very little. Her work 
in the world was to be the mother of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, her beginning and her end, her Alpha and her 
Omega, her first and her last. Being His mother, 
she is here at His death-bed, under the cross. She 
does not appear during the Passion: she is not re- 
ported to have said anything or done anything. 
Each of the Evangelists gives us four chapters about 
the Passion, and all that was said and done, but the 
blessed mother is left out until we come to Calvary. 
Why do you think this was? What are we to gather 
from it? Surely, first of all, that His mother knew 
all these things—it was no news to her. The dear 
Lord and Master must have told her what was going 
to happen. 

Il And another point is this: she willed it. 
She made no complaint, no remonstrance against the 
cruelty of wicked men. She who said, ‘ Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord: be it unto me according to 
Thy word,’ knew that the word of God had gone out 
from everlasting that thus it must be. She uttered 
no word ; her will was the will of her Son. He laid 
down His life right willingly, and in His will was 
hers. She will not go on Easter morning to bring 
spices to the tomb—not she. She will not show any 
faithless love. She will not go to Him at all. Why? 
She knows He is not there. ‘The secret of the Lord 
is with those that fear Him.’ She knows. 

III. What was it that distressed her so much 
then? Why was it that the sword passed into her 
soul? What was the piercing of the soul, if she 
willed it? (1) First, because she was His own mother. 
As our own Prayer Book says, He was ‘ of the sub- 
stance of the Virgin Mary His mother’. He was not 
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of the substance of any father ; He was twice as much 
of His mother as ever you or I are of ours, and that 
‘twice His mother’ was hers. He is all the world’s, 
but still He is hers. Though He have the world’s 
worship, still her heart avers, ‘The Child Divine be- 
longeth unto me’. And now you can understand 
the first reason why the sword was piercing her soul. 
(2) And the second. If she was the dear mother 
of Christ, she was still the dear daughter of God. 
Who was it that put her Son to death? Who was 
it that was slaying Him? The Church. Pilate 
would not have killed Him. It was Mary’s Church. 
Brought up amid all the associations of the old 
service and the old ritual, as dear a daughter of Israel 
as ever lived, she saw that the Chief Priests and 
scribes had delivered Him up to be crucified. The 
thing was done by those she had loved most. 
Heathens cannot crucify Jesus. I tell you who can 
crucify Him. The Church—only the Church. If 
the Lord Jesus Christ is to be put to death in these 
days it is by the Church of God—no one else can 
crucify Him.—A. H. Sranron. 

Rererences. —XIX. 26, 27.—W. Robertson Nicoll, The 
Seven Words from the Cross, p. 87. Bishop Alexander, Verbum 
Crucis, p. 51. G. S. Barrett, The Seven Words from the Oross, 
p. 40. J. C. M. Bellew, Christ in Life: Life in Christ, p. 
149. T. V. Tymms, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 282. 
A. G. Mortimer, In the Light of the Oross, p. 28. XIX. 26- 
30.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. iii, p. 223. XIX. 27.— 
C. H. Grundy, Luncheon Lectures at St. Paul’s Cathedral, p. 
9. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 372. 


I THIRST 
JOHN xix, 28. 

I. Ir our Lord had only been a mere man, determined 
to brave it out and show a perfectly unflinching con- 
quest over His tormentors, He could have endured 
the nails to be driven through His hands and feet 
without a word. He could have kept back this word, 
but He said, ‘I thirst,’ and I thank Him from my 
heart, for it is a word of sympathy with me in my 
frequent bodily weariness, when I am trying to do 
the will of God. For we do get tired, physically 
tired, even in prayer. Let us be real and true, and 
let us be on our guard. The flesh and the body 
always say soft and tender things of themselves. Be 
on your guard: the body is sure to say soft and pity- 
ing things about itself and its own capabilities, but 
still, there is over and above that the fact that we 
are of different degrees of strength, and we cannot do 
what some people do; and we should be much more 
cheerful, much better tempered, much happier, and 
get on much better with our spiritual duties, if some- 
times we had the humble courage to say, ‘I cannot 
do so much as you do, but I try, and I hope God will 
lead me on’, 

II. ‘I thirst’ expressed a weakness of body; but 
does it mean only that? I cannot think so. 

Surely it was from these very lips that we have 
heard the words before, ‘ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled ’. 
One cannot but imagine that the Psalms which were 
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so frequently in our Lord’s heart must have brought 

to His lips more than once, ‘ Like as the hart panteth 

for the waterbrooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, 

O God ; yea, my soul, my heart is athirst for God, 
even the living God’. There was a longing for some- 

thing to slake His natural thirst, and there was a 

thirst, I venture to say, for the souls of men. It was 

a thirst for the satisfaction of His Father's will, and 

therefore of His own will, that humanity might be 

restored, and made one in Them, as They were One. 

That, I believe, was the origin of this thirst—a thirst — 
which was a longing for the souls of men, a hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, and for the accomplish- 
ment of the perfect will of God. 

III. In considering this word ‘I thirst,’ I would 
beg you to ask yourselves, are you in any sense con- 
scious of being able to make it your own? Do you 
hunger and thirst for more knowledge of God? If 
you know that at the present moment but one-third 
of the people in the world are Christians, and hundreds 
only Christians in name, are you anxious to make the 
conquests of Christ more perfect in England and out 
of England? Or is the want of this spiritual ap- 
petite because you are still sick in sin, because you 
are not growing in grace, because you are not work- 
ing hard as Christ would have you work, as one really 
employed in His vineyard ? 

Do ask yourselves such questions, and resolve to 
have a more real relation to missionary work in 
four ways: (1) by reading more about it, and the 
hundreds of millions who know nothing about Christ ; 
(2) by giving more of your means to help on their 
conversion ; (3) by praying for them; and lastly, 
by setting an example of the power of Christ in 
your own life so that the heathen may see that it is 
worth while becoming a Christian, because it is an 
advance towards the perfection of humanity, and the 
higher happiness, the higher knowledge of the will of 
God.—BisHor Epwarp Kine, Meditations on the 
Seven Last Words. 


THE PAINS OF THIRST 
JOHN xrx. 28. 


Herz we see that our Lord had a body, which, like 
our own, could feel the pains of thirst. Like some 
fever-tossed patient, after a night of suffering, as the 
darkness rolls away our Lord says, ‘I thirst’. ‘ Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled.’ 

I. How wonderfully do the Beatitudes correspond 
to the words from the cross. The various appetites 
of our nature were implanted in us by God in order 
to impel us to seek, and to do, that which is for our 
good. (1) The appetites of the body, hunger and 
thirst, for instance, impel us to eat and drink, because 
the body needs food to supply its waste. (2) But 
there are also appetites of the mind, or, rather, an 
appetite—that strange passion of curiosity, the desire 
to know, which is so deeply implanted in every child 
of man. God made the mind of man for truth, and 
in endowing it with the passion of curiosity He gave 
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him that which would impel him to seek truth. 
(3) But, again, there is an appetite of the sowl, the 
passion of love, the desire to possess the object of our 
love. Its true purpose is to impel us to seek God for 
His own sake, to love God. 

IJ. Now, not only has each part of our nature its 
own appetite, whose office it is to impel us to supply 
the needs of that part, but in order that the appetite 
may be satisfied, that the need may be rightly sup- 
plied, we must take into account the character of the 
food we eat ; for all food is not alike—some nourishes, 
other does not, or only to a slight extent, while some 
food is actually poisonous. (1) We know that a 
very large proportion of the diseases of the body may 
be traced to the food we eat. As the health of the 
body depends upon its food being the right food, 
both in character and quantity, so is it with the 
health both of the mind and of the soul. (2) We 
have already observed that the appetite of the in- 
tellect is curiosity, that its true food is truth—the 
knowledge of good; but in the world in which we 
live, as well as in the Garden of Eden, we find trees 
laden with fruit which promises a knowledge of good 
and evil. The mind’s thirst to know needs to be 
disciplined, to be satisfied with the knowledge of 
good, of truth, of the food which God provides for 
the mind; but there is a terrible temptation to try 
to assuage our thirst, to satisfy our curiosity, with a 
knowledge of evil. ‘Che noblest appetites are capable 
of the greatest perversion, and the danger to the 
appetite of curiosity is that we may feed it with 
poison. (8) There is yet another part of our nature 
to be thought of—the soul. What is the food of the 
soul? ‘The Body and Blood of Jesus Christ.—A. G. 
Mortmer, Lenten Preaching, p. 206. 


THE FIFTH WORD FROM THE CROSS 
*I thirst.’—Joun xix. 28. 


Here we have Jesus crucified helping the suffering, 
and we feel we are drawn, with the great army of 
those who suffer, closer to His side. 

The Passion is from first to last a mystery, filled 
with purpose. St. John tells us expressly, ‘Jesus, 
therefore, knowing that all things were now fulfilled, 
saith, I thirst’. Everything was orderly, deliberate, 
and self-controlled in our Saviour’s sufferings. He 
died, not because His life was taken away from Him, 
but because He chose to lay it down of Himself. 

How does the Blessed Jesus help the sufferer ? 

I. First, of course, He helps us by sharing our 
sufferings. He has carried with Him to the throne 
of heaven a human heart that has passed through a 
true human experience, and there is no sorrow that 
He does not know by experience, no grief which 
racks the heart of man which has not found its place 
in Him. Thirst is a type of all suffering, bodily suf- 
fering and spiritual suffering, and especially perhaps 
of that restless suffering, the discomfort of a spiritual 
need which is not, but which might be, penitence. 

II. And then, secondly, He helps us by His ex- 
ample. See how He takes His sufferings to God. 
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Surely that word ‘I thirst’ is not uttered to man. 
It must be taken as His plaint to God on high. And, 
if so, what is the lesson from it? We go about com- 
plaining of our sufferings to each other. Each of us 
has his own tale of discomfort, or of woe, or of an- 
noyance ; but the real end of all suffering is to draw 
us nearer to God. We must cast ourselves boldly 
upon God, We utter to Him the deep desires, the 
intensified longings of our hearts. That is surely the 
lesson of this cry of pain. 

III. And then, thirdly, Jesus accepts pain, and 
especially the pain of His Passion, as the due reward 
of sin. He suffers, the Just for the unjust, that He 
may bring us to God. God’s will was that sin 
should suffer, and Jesus accepts suffering. He hates 
sin with the Divine hatred, He judges it with the 
Divine judgment, He sorrows for it with the Divine 
sorrow, and therefore there is Atonement (at-one-ment) 
between God and man. 

IV. And then, lastly, Jesus sanctifies suffering, 
whatever it be, as the means of cleansing us from sin. 
He calls us to go nowhere where He has not Himself 
led the way. He lays upon us no burden which He 
has not borne Himself. 


THE FIFTH WORD FROM THE CROSS 
1 thirst.’—Joun x1x,. 28. 


‘I rumsr. It is the shortest of the seven words 
from the cross, and the only one that refers to our 
Saviour’s bodily sufferings at all. There is a pathos 
about it, a touch of human weakness so appealing to 
us, especially if we have failed to follow the spiritual 
pathos of the preceding word: ‘My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ But for that ‘I thirst’ 
we might have thought of our Lord as hardly human. 
But Jesus felt it all. For Him there was no Divine 
assuaging of bodily pain. His lips were parched with 
fever, the thirst of the dying was upon Him, thirst, 
a keen expression of utter bodily exhaustion, and He 
is not ashamed to give it voice, for in His utmost 
need He craves for human sympathy, and asks for 
bodily relief. 

I. What are we to learn from this? I think the 
true humanity of our Lord. His Divinity has often 
been denied ; but I think there is truth in what has 
been said—that, on the whole, men are in greater 
danger of denying His humanity. That is a commoner 
error, even if it does not find its way into print. One 
meaning, surely, of the cry ‘I thirst,’ is to remind us 
that the Christ Whom we worship as Lord is a human 
Christ. It helps us to bear pain, and to suffer, and 
to be tempted when we know that He was tempted 
and suffered too. There is a so-called Christian 
science which would have us regard pain as the pro- 
duct of a diseased imagination. If pain were only an 
imaginary thing, our Saviour would not have found 
it so stern a reality, nor made it the means of the 
world’s redemption. Aud, surely, there is also a 
meaning in our pain, if by the cross it is changed 
into a fellowship with the sufferings of Christ. 

IJ. Once more, if the Lord Himself both needed 
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and accepted human sympathy, let us not be too 
proud to accept it also. ‘There is a pride in us that 
shuts itself up in its own sorrow and insists on bear- 
ing its burden alone. It is part of our discipline 
that we should quell our proud wills and learn to 
bow the head as Jesus did. Let us not say: ‘Ido 
not choose to be under obligation to this man or that. 
I will bear my own sorrow alone.’ Make it not im- 
possible for willing friends to fulfil in you the Lord’s 
behest : ‘I was thirsty, and ye eave Me drink’. 

III. And let us not hold back our sympathy from 
those who suffer. ‘There must be some who could 
do so much and gain so much by giving, by a simple 
transference from the account of self, its pleasures, 
its comforts, its recreations, to the account of the 
needs of the needy. Do we not know, have not the 
Gospels taught us, that we make our burden lighter 
and not heavier when we add to it the burden of 
another’s sorrow? ‘Therefore let: no shyness, no 
shrinking, check the spirit that prompts the kindly 
visit, the tender and sympathetic letter, the gift of 
flowers or fruit to the sick ; above all, let us remember 
in our prayers those who need to be prayed for. 

‘I thirst.’ Some have heard in that cry the 
Divine love thirsting for us, Let there bein usa 
responsive thirst. 

Let us consider, then, our Lord as truly human, 
one of ourselves under the discipline of pain ; let us 
consider that pain as the great message of fellowship, 
of sympathy elicited and going back, that fellowship 
which we are meant to have one with another, 


DIVINE THIRST 
‘I thirst.’—Joun xrx. 28. 


Two words—‘I thirst’—but how full of meaning! 
They came from One Who had cried out in the streets 
of Jerusalem—‘ If any man thirst let him come to Me 
and drink’. It was the same Jesus Who a little time 
before sat with that woman in Samaria by the well 
and told her that the water would only quench her 
natural thirst for a while, but He would give her 
water which, if she drank, would not only quench for 
ever that thirst, but would enable her to go out and 
quench the thirst of others. And yet He said, ‘I 
thirst’. 

I. Bodily Thirst.—After the agonies of the Garden, 
after the mockery of the Jews and the Roman soldiers, 
after those three long dark hours, after all that He 
had endured, He felt a bodily need—‘I thirst’. If 
we could only think of all it means for you and me— 
‘I thirst’. That awful agony was borne for you and 
for me. 

II. Soul Thirst.—‘He thirsted, says a modern 
writer, ‘to be thirsted after. He thirsted long for 
the souls of men and women. He came down from 
heaven to draw all the world to Himself.’ Read 
once again the story of His Passion, the story of the 
cross, the story of His death, and you will understand 
if you read aright something of the awful soul thirst 
through which Christ passed. Christ thirsted for 
human souls: He thirsted for yours and mine. He 


thirsts. Is not that pathetic? Still He thirsts, thirsts 
for the souls of men and women all over the globe. 
Whenever a man or woman is brought to Him, when- 
ever a man or woman comes to Him, it is as though 
some one had taken a drop of water and touched the 
dry lips. 

If. Fellowship with His Suffering.—‘I thirst.’ 
If you and I had been on Calvary we should have 
loved to do something to minister to the wants of 
our Saviour. And when little souls cry on beds of 
sickness, when a man finds the struggle for dail 
existence more than he can stand, Christ through 
them is crying ‘I thirst’ to you and me, and their 
thirsty souls can be satisfied and Christ will be satis- 
fied through you. Christ believes in man. Christ 
on the cross might have been silent, but He chose to 
speak—*T thirst,’ and He showed the world what His 
sufferings were. He says again, speaking through 
suffering humanity, ‘I thirst,’ and He asks you to do 
something to quench that thirst, because He knows 
that deep down in the bottom of the heart there is 
some hope after all for the very worst man. The 
way of the world is to make the worst of everybody, 
to paint every one as black as possible. But Christ 
believed in man. He thought there was some good 
even in the heart of a Roman soldier, and He was 
not disappointed. Show your love for Christ by 
thirsting for souls that He came to save. Any good 
that we can do, let us do it now. Do not let us 
neglect it, for we shall never pass through this world 
again. 

Rererences.—XI1X. 28.—W. Robertson Nicoll, The Seven 
Words from the Cross, p. 79. A. G. Mortimer, In the Light 
of the Cross, p. 45. J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 79. H. 
Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Reading, pp. 119, 126, 
132. A. G, Mortimer, The Chief Virtues of Man, p. 79. J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, p. 271. Bishop Alexander, 
Verbum Crucis, p. 77. G. 8. Barrett, The Seven Words from the 
Cross, p. 76. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1409. XIX. 
28, 29.—-Bishop Alexander, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. 
p. 385. XIX. 28-30.—A. Bradley, Sermons chiefly on Char- 
acter, p. 254. 


CHRIST’S FINISHED WORK 

‘When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, He said, It 
is finished.’—JoHn xrx. 30. 
I. Tus cry is a sigh of relief. Weshould not make 
too much of our Lord’s physical sufferings. Nor 
should we overdraw the paiti and sorrow of His 
earthly life. We should not read ‘the Son of man 
hath not where to lay His head’ as though that were 
an appeal of Christ to our pity. He was merely em- 
phasising, to a man who was not counting the cost, 
His homelessness, and declaring that homelessness 
should be the lot of all. Yet life was a serious and 
burdening thing to Him, as it is to all high and rare 
spirits. In spite of that constant joy He had in 
things beautiful, and His deep delight in men He 
loved, and in little children who loved Him, and de- 
spite the radiant calm that was ever on His brow 
lite had its own strain, its many sorrows, its frequent 
wearinesses, 
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In the year 401 2c. an army of ten thousand Greeks 
was marching westward to their homeland. Some 
months before they had gone out eastwards into Asia, 
in the service of an ambitious ruler. They had fought 
and won a fruitless victory. Leaderless, half-starved, 
harassed by foes, yet unbroken in spirit, they marched 
their way back again across desolate mountain ridges, 
beside foul and undrained marshes, fording unbridged 
rivers, they tramped on. At last they reached the 
chain of hills which Asia Minor lifts around the 
Black Sea. They climbed their long flank, and 
reached the summit, and there lay the cool, dark, 
wine-coloured water. ‘The sea! the sea!’ they cried. 
It was a sigh of relief. ‘Tears welled up in their eyes. 
Their long and weary trudge was over. ‘The journey 
was done. The hunger and thirst and exhaustion 
were things of the past. Thoughts of home made 
their hearts leap up. They sighed with relief. So 
Jesus, remembering all the way He had come, about 
to slip off the mortal coil which had been His prison, 
looking forward to the Father's face, utters His sigh 
of relief, ‘It is finished’. 

II. In the second place, this cry is a word of 
victory. Life with Jesus, although it had its joy, 
and had also, as we have seen, its underlying strain 
and sense of alienation and exile, had a deeper trial. 


It was a long and difficult and perilous pathway. ia : 


was a time of temptation such as no human soul hss 
ever known. We find it difficult to understand the 
reality of our Lord’s temptations. We cannot imagine 
the awfulness of the conflict. Yet we know that 
the hours of His temptations were the keenest and 
bitterest of His life. The sweat came out like great 
drops of blood in one crisis. ‘Ye are they which 
have continued with Me in My temptations,’ He grate- 
fully says to men who helped Him more wondrously 
than they were aware. Only at the end could He 
say, ‘The prince of this world cometh, and hath 
nothing in Me’. 

These great hours of strain and conflict are marked 
as they recur in the Gospels. ‘The reason why the 
temptation in the wilderness has been revealed is that 
we might understand how stern was the battle He 
fought. Every temptation was a temptation in a 
wilderness. 

We may enter, although only feebly, into the mean- 
ing of such a significance. We all know the joy of 
overcoming temptation. We know that hour of the 
day in which we have resisted some seduction to 
sloth, turned a deaf ear to some call to self-indulgence, 
kept some promise at cost of pain to mind and heart, 
and reached the close of the day, or finished the bit 
of work we had begun, without faltering. When 
James Stewart, the engineer of the African Lakes 
Company, had almost completed the Stevenson Road 
along which the Gospel and its civilisation were to 
Bey up into the heart of the continent, he was smitten 

y his last fever. He lay down to die in a hut near 
the northern terminus of the road. His body was 
racked with pain, but his spirit had a singular elation. 
He looked out in imagination along the road, and he 
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heard the chariots of God pass along the highway. 
As he fell asleep in Christ he had also that word on 
his lips which was an echo of his Master’s cry, ‘ It is 
finished’, ‘Lime and time again he had been tempted 
to desist because of the difficulties of the survey and 
the obstacles placed in his path by fever and by piti- 
less foes, but he had kept on his way in the strength 
of God, and the victory was his, So Jesus rejoiced 
in His dying hour, No blot had marred the stainless 
past. No word that needed to be forgiven could be 
recalled, No deed left undone now vexed His spirit. 
As He remembered the fierce battle, His cry was a 
word of victory, ‘It is finished’. 

III. In the third place, this ery 1s @ message to 
the Father. It wasa sigh of relief and a word of 
victory, but it was more. We are taken back to 
another word spoken in the upper room, as He prayed, 
‘I have glorified Thee on the earth; I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do’. 

IV, In the fourth place, His cry is a proclamation 
to men. ‘This may be called the full gospel of Jesus. 
It is the note which should never be absent from every 
Gospel preacher’s message. It is Christ’s declaration 
that the final revelation of God has been given, that 
all alienation between God and man has ended, that 
all other religious rites and ordinances, even those of 
the priests in the T emple, and the sacrifice of the Jew, 
are abrogated, and that henceforth there is only one 
mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus.—W. M. Crow, The Cross in Christian Ea- 
perience, p. 127. 


IT IS FINISHED 
‘It is finished.’—JOHN XIX. 30. 


What a cry of relief from the long 
And what may 


‘FynisuEp !’ 
strain which had been upon Him! 
we say the words specially refer to? 

I. Finished Sufferings.—I think, first of all, to 
His own sufferings. Christ must suffer. That was, 
if we may say it reverently, a foregone conclusion. 
Think of all the world, with all its accumulated 
wickedness and sin. The sin which animates their 
hostility to Christ, do you not think that that sin 
would put Christ to death again if He came to the 
world? Do you not think that if Jesus came to the 
world to-day He would not be wanted? Would He 
be wanted in our homes, our social life? If He came 
to our churches would He be wanted there? He 
must suffer in order to enter into His glory. How 
is it with us? Need we wonder if when we try to 
do right we must also suffer? It has been so from 
the very beginning, but because Christ has said in 
His moment of apparent defeat, when the world 
thought that they had done with Him, ‘It is accom- 
plished,’ therefore you and I may be assured that we 
shall have victory. The glory will be ours through 
suffering. 

Il. Finished Temptations.—Not only were His 
sufferings accomplished, but also His temptations. 
He had wrestled with the tempter and had overcome. 
All His life He had temptations to overcome. There 
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is a note of quiet rest struck in these words, just as 
much as there is a note of triumph. And the same 
way with our sin, and griefs, and pains. Do not let 
us despair because they take so much overcoming, 
because we have always to fight and wrestle with 
them, and there seems no finality with them. Jesus 
has said: ‘It is accomplished. 'Thy temptation is at 
an end. It is finished” The most powerful thing 
in the world, Christ has vanquished it, and if you 
will but go on fighting in His strength, the time will 
come when you will be able to say, ‘It is finished ’. 

lif. Finished Work.—And then something else, 
too, Jesus accomplished—His triumphant work. The 
battle of His corporeal life was over, but not before 
redemption, full and free, had been secured. In our 
Communion Service we say that Jesus made upon 
the cross ‘a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world’; but that sacrifice is of no effect if we do not 
believe it and accept it as God’s way of salvation. 
Let us look at the cross now, and pray that God will 
give us the faith we need, that we may see in Jesus 
our Saviour and our Redeemer, our Prophet, our 
Priest, and our King, One Who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. 


IT IS FINISHED 
JOHN XIX. 30. 


WHEN we come to this great word, ‘It is finished,’ 
we feel at once, I think, how great a distance there 
is between our Lord’s life and our own. ‘The best of 
us are in such a constant muddle, in such confusion 
and hurry; this life goes at such a pace, it is such 
a race, such a confusion—duty upon duty presses one 
upon another, we can only, as it were, just brush the 
things away to see where the mark is; still there 
always seems a quantity of undone things round 
about us. 

I. Well, when we think how our blessed Lord 
quietly ended His life with the words, ‘It is finished,’ 
I think one practical reflection ought to be, are there 
not many important duties which we could and ought 
to finish? It would be a great thing, a very great 
thing, if part of our Good Friday's resolutions turned 
upon this word in that way. The best way to make 
it quite simple and practical, There are so many 
things probably which we have left unfinished that 
the difficulty is to select some few, four or five, two 
or three, or even one which we will really try and 
finish up. Some people, for instance, are very ir- 
regular in their accounts, not that they are dishonest 
at all, or have no money to pay, but they do not 
attend to them, and, therefore, don’t know exactly 
how they stand, and very often thus cause incon- 
venience, without intending it, to their friends or 
their neighbours. Now it would be a most real, yet 
simple and plain way, to apply this word ‘It is finished, 
if a person were to resolve to say, ‘Thank God, I 
have enough, without being dishonest; but if I were 
to be more punctual in my payments, more punctual 
with my worldly affairs, I should be more in order, 
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more in hand, and I should have more leisure, more 
peace of mind, more time for reading my Bible, 
should enjoy my Sundays more, and T should hav 
more time for prayer and meditation, 

II. Let us try then and bring this word, ‘It is 
finished,’ across our homely life, across our daily busi- 
ness, and see what we can do to finish up our work 
better. To our Lord this word was far-reaching, 
when He said, ‘It is finished, for He could look back 
upon all the means which He, with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, had been devising for the redemption 
of the world. Perfect patience, perfect unwearied 
patience, perfect unbroken love; having loved His 
own, He loved them to the very end; nothing had 
been left undone. He had done all things well— 
just at the right time, just in the right place, just in 
the right way ; not too much, nor yet too little. ‘It 
is finished ;’ it was done, and He could rest. 

We never, of course, could say that. And yet it 
was not merely, so to speak, the satisfaction that 
He had done all this; but the real satisfaction was 
rather this: That now the great sacrifice was over, 
the Lamb of God was slain, and the debt of the 
world was paid. 

III. This is included in the ‘It is finished’; the 
one perfect sufficient sacrifice which was made for the 
sins of the whole world. We are saved; we are 
saved by the Blood of Jesus. He has been bearing 
our sins, and has been offering up Himself to tke 
Father for us: and we are delivered. We, though 
we may have been sinners, yet may be saved. We, 
though we may have broken God’s law and command- 
ments again and again, yet now in the death of Christ 
have a new and living way made open by His Blood. 

‘Lhe veil is rent in twain, the wall of partition is 
thrown down, and there is free access now to the 
Throne of Christ ; all have been sinners, yet may be 
saved. ‘That is the Father’s wish, that is what the 
Son came to accomplish, that was what enabled Him 
to say with joy ‘It is finished’. ‘The bridge, as it 
were, between earth and heaven is completed ; Jacob’s 
ladder is set up, and there is now a way from earth 
to heaven, and the poorest, and the most unlearned, 
and the youngest, the wayfaring man, may go on this 
way if they will and need not err. ‘his was the joy 
of ‘It is finished’—Bisnorp Epwarp Kine, Medita- 
tions on the Last Seven Words. 


Rererences.—XIX. 30.—W. Robertson Nicoll, The Seven 
Words from the Cross, p. 101. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy 
Week, p. 278. W.L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 88. J. Budgen, 
Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 838. G. S. Barrett, The Seven 
Words from the Oross, p, 93. P. Brown, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1576, p. 289. A. G. Mortimer, The Chief Virtues of Man, p. 
93. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 232. Bishop 
Alexander, Verbum Crucis, p. 91. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
vii. No. 378; vol. vii. No. 421, and vol. xl. No. 2844, A. B. 
Davidson, Waiting Upon God, p. 255. A. G. Mortimer 
In the Light of the Cross, p. 50. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 123. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scripture—St. 
John, p. 268. XIX. 31.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 
in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 408. XIX. 31-37,— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1956. XIX. 32-37.—G. 
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Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 201. XIX. 33, 34. 
—Bistop C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 70. 
XIX. 34.—C. G. Clark-Hunt, The Refuge of the Sacred Wounds, 
p. 47. XIX. 34, 85.—J. Keble, Sermons on the Baptismal 
Service, p. 197. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 244. XIX. 
35.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 48. Eapositor 
(4th Series), vol. iv. p. 331. XIX. 35-37.—H. 8. Holland, 
Church Times, vol. lix. p. 696. XIX. 36.—J. G. Rogers, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 289. Eapositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 79; ibid. vol. iii. p. 117. A. Maclaren, Eapositions 
of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 277. 


COMPLETING PASSAGES 
* Another scripture saith,’—JoHN XIX. 37. 


Tue ‘other scripture’ may not contradict the one 
that has been already quoted ; the other scripture 
may expand it, complete it, may be the hemisphere 
needed to complete the globe. This is a lesson in 
Bible reading. We are not to stop just where we 
please ; it is no business of ours to pick out favourite 
texts and found fantastic theories or mutable deno- 
minations upon them. The Scripture is a whole ; 
every verse belongs to every other verse. Sometimes 
a text may be singular; that is to say, may be the 
only text of the kind in the whole Scripture. Yet, 
though brief, it may be pregnant, it may be a con- 
densed revelation ; it may be Biblical, that is to say, 
charged with the very spirit of the Bible, though it 
has no solitary parallel passage. ‘These considera- 
tions show us how careful, and even critical, and 
sometimes even suspicious we should be in reading 
detached portions of Scripture. Always attend to 
the ‘again’; never forget the ‘another’; collate, 
bring into vital relation all the passages bearing upon 
any given subject. 

I. You could take the text, ‘ Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth, and you could by 
that one text destroy a great portion of the Scrip- 
tural revelation and testimony. Charity is to be a 
thing absolutely speechless, no hint is to be given 
that we have done anything beneficial, gentle, help- 
ful: here is the passage which distinctly says so ; that 
you may have no difficulty about it I will quote it 
again: ‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand is doing’; however multitudinous the charities 
of the right hand, the left hand must be kept behind, 
out of sight. Why dispute this? here is the text ; 
here is our plain authority ; we have nothing to do 
but obey. All this would seem to be reasonable and 
Scriptural: whereas it is neither the one nor the 
other, because another stripture saith, ‘ Let your light 
so shine before men that they, seeing your good works, 
may glorify your Father which is in heaven’. The 
one passage does not destroy the other; there is no 
mutual cancelling, but there is expansion, explana- 
tion, a different standard and a tuller suggestion. 
Bring the passages together; let them be mutually 
explanatory ; neither overlook the one nor the other: 
in this way we come into possession of the mind of 
the Spirit, and in this way, and in this way only, do 
we become profoundly and beneficently Biblical. 

II. So then we come to the collation and parsing 


of Scripture, the mutual interpretation of divers texts, 
some of them apparently contradictory ; and yet that 
which may not subject itself to easy interpretation 
of grammar and lexicon may be reconciled and built 
into a great solemn meaning by the magical worker 
Experience. We know some things simply by living 
them. ‘The teacher can never make the scholar a 
gentleman; he must be born of God to be gentle. 
‘The schoolmaster can inform him, correct his errors, 
extend his knowledge, but that peculiar magical thing, 
gentlemanliness, the highest life, the most perfect and 
gracious refinement, why, this is a grace taught but 
in one school, the school of the Holy Ghost. If not 
so taught, it is simulation, veneer, a calculated atti- 
tude, not the outbreathing and the outgoing of a 
truly regenerated and divinely inspired character. 

II: The ever-recurrent lesson is, Do not build 
upon one text, upon a solitary instance; build upon 
the whole testimony. The devil had his text; he 
said once to Jesus, Cast Thyself down from this great 
height, have no fear, for it is written, He shall give 
His angels charge concerning Thee ; they will delight 
to catch Thee in their outspread arms and bind Thee 
to their heaving, loving bosoms; the air is full of 
them: why not put this text to the test? it is 
written—you are fond of quoting the Bible, let me 
quote it also—it is written, He shall give His angels 
charge concerning Thee lest at any time Thou dash 
Thy foot against a stone; Thou art the darling of 
God, Thou art the radiant life of the angels ; without 
Thee they would be solitary, swallowed up of sorrow ; 
their great wings would be under Thee in less than 
the twinkling of an eye; then all the world would 
say that Thou art in very deed the Son of God. 
Jesus answered and said unto him, in effect, Yet again 
another scripture saith, Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God ; thou shalt not seduce the Almighty ; 
thou shalt not create difficulties in order that God 
may extricate thee from them; thou shalt be wise, 
prudent, thou shalt exercise the reason and the fore- 
thought with which God has endowed thee ; they are 
not thine, they are God’s great gifts ; act in the light 
of those gifts and in their exercise, and do not create 
a fantastic God or represent a fantastic piety. 

IV. The whole of this idea is beautifully set forth 
in the very text and context. The appointed officers 
went about and brake the legs of the malefactors, and 
when they came to Jesus and saw that He was dead 
already, they brake not His legs ; and they said, There 
is no need to break the legs of this malefactor, He is 
quite dead. That was their account of the matter. 
A poor superficial and unsatisfactory account, but 
the right reading of the whole was as is given in the 
36th verse—‘that the Scripture should be fulfilled’. 
The accident you had not long ago was that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled. God is having His way ; 
His way is right and is best. The Scripture vindi- 
cates itself by manifold human experience. Whilst 
we are looking at the Bible as a book taken out of 
a library, God says, Go now and read the Bible as a 
record of life, and read the record of life as a Bible. 
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Not a translation, but a transmigration, an outgoing 
of this great book-spirit into the rugged literature of 
strife and tears and misery, of wedding bells, and 
knells that tell that the dead are going to their 
home. You have read the Bible as a revelation of 
life. Now read life as a confirmation of the Bible.— 
JosepH Parxer, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vu. p. 
136. 

Rererences.—XI1X. 37.—F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for 
Family Reading, p.90.: W. M. Clow, The Day of the Cross, p. 
825. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 20; ibid. vol. v. p. 
178 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 186. 


HIDDEN DISCIPLESHIP 
‘ Joseph of Arimathza, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly.’ 
—JOHN XIX. 38, 
I. The Reality of Hidden Discipleship. — Many 
names are written in the Book of Life that are not 
recorded upon Church registers. 

II. The Unsatisfactoriness of Hidden Discipleship. 
—{1) It violates the finest instinct of the Christian 
heart. (2) It is contrary to the genius of Christian- 
ity. (3) It is contrary to the development of Chris- 
tian character.—W. L. Warxrnson. 

RererReNceS.—X1X,. 38, 39.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 286. XIX. .388-42.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xl. No, 2390. XIX. 39.—W. M. Clow, The 
Day of the Cross, p. 3538. XIX. 41.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 221. W. J. Dawson, 
The Comrade Christ, p. 279. Hapositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
824. A. Maclaren, Hxpositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, 
p. 297. XIX. 42.—W. S. Swanson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii. p. 67. 

EASTER DAY 


‘The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, 
when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth the 
stone taken away from the sepulchre.’—Joun xx. 1. 

WE can ‘hardly visit a cemetery without being filled 
with solemn and impressive thoughts. As you stand 
there with multitudes at your feet, all wrapped in 
slumber, your thoughts carry you back to the past, 
and on to the future. You look at the cold marble 
or the green grass which waves over that precious 
dust, but there is no one able to bid the slumberers 
arise, 

I. The Empty Tomb.—There are many such spots 
where different groups of mourners meet, but there 
is one tomb above all the rest in which every Chris- 
tian heart has a common interest, around which all 
may meet. It contains more sorrows and more hopes 
than all the graves on earth. It contains no ashes, 
for it is empty. It is the place where the risen Re- 
deemer once lay. We are met at a strange place, it 
is true—the one place on earth where we know quite 
well that Jesus is not. Why, then, you ask, should 
we spend our time around a spot so cheerless and so 
Christless? Simply because He once was there, and 
every spot that Christ has touched is sacred and in- 
structive. He once was there as lifeless as the dead 
of centuries, not merely in appearance but in reality. 
Many a head was bowed in woe, and many a heart 
was wellnigh breaking with sorrow, for their last 





X LX eae Ver. 1. 
hope had sunk in the grave with their Lord. And | 
the night passed—the blackest night that ever closed © 
over human grief; but with the early dawn of the 
third day—the brightest day that ever dawned for 
you—love made Mary Magdalene draw near, and to 
her surprise she found the stone rolled away and the 
keepers fled. Fast and far the news travelled. The 
glorious fact of a conqueror more mighty than death 
was that morning proclaimed to the world, and no 
sophistry has as yet been able to explain it away. It 
was the greatest transaction in history; it was ac- 
complished in silence. It was the mightiest conquest 
the world had ever known; it was achieved in the 
dead of night, while the world slept. The Redeemer 
overcame the world’s most dreaded foe, and broke the 
bonds of death. He came forth from the tomb a 
living man. Yes, it isa fact. The grave of Jesus 
Christ is empty ; I suppose it is the only empty tomb 
on earth; and history records no mightier fact for 
the instruction and comfort of mankind. And what 
is the significance of this great fact ? 

Il. The Atonement Completed.—It means that 
the Atonement is complete; it means that God the 
Father has accepted Christ’s work as a satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world. It means that the 

roblem of a future life has been solved, and a verit- 
able hereafter revealed. Ours is not the Gospel of a 
dead Saviour, but of a living, reigning, life-giving One 
Who lives for evermore. ‘Though a grave, it is the 
place of life. Since Jesus rose the power of the grave 
has been broken. It is no longer a dark prison-house, 
but the gate of life. Now we die to live again. But 
there is not only life for the body beyond the grave; 
there is spiritual life in the risen Saviour. As the 


Lord Jesus lay dead, not in appearance only, but in 


reality, so do all men by nature lie spiritually dead. 
Are there not men and women known to you in this 
world who are dead to every noble aim in life, buried 
in the world’s follies and sins? So they will remain 
until they permit the risen and life-giving One to 
roll all their burden of sin back into the empty 
erave. 

~ II. A Place of Comfort.—It is a place of comfort. 
We do not usually associate the grave with ideas of 
a comforting nature. We think of it rather as a 
place of parting and bitter grief. But the first note 
in the Gospel of the Resurrection was a note of com- 
fort. ‘Fear not ye,’ said the angel to the weeping 
women. ‘Fear not, said the angels to the lowly 
shepherds when the Christ was born. The Gospel 
of Christ throughout is a Gospel of comfort. What 
but it has power to cheer the shrinking soul standing 
on the brink of the grave? ‘Fear not. The past 
need not trouble you, for Christ has made atonement 
for sin. The present you need not dread, for you are 
supported by the everlasting arms. The future is all 
safe in the power and love of Jesus Christ. 

IV. A Place of Hope.—The empty grave is a place 
of hope. How often our hopes are blighted here, 
our expectations dashed down. The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ proclaims the reviving of lost hopes, 
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place by itself’. Nothing, he said, to his mind, afforded 


Sl 
The brightest hopes were blighted when Jesus died, 


but when He rose they all revived. How many 
hopes have been buried in graves. But graves are 
not dug in the ground alone, or hewn from rocks. 
Human hearts are sepulchres, and how many hopes 
are buried there! I do not suppose there is a single 
heart beating in which there does not lie some un- 
realised hope, some unfulfilled expectation, but if 
your hearts are true to Christ, then be sure there 
is a resurrection day coming. ‘The hope you thought 
you lost has only gone on before. It awaits you in 
the glorious hereafter. With Him it rose, with Him 
it ascended, and with Him it is kept as a sacred 
trust till you go home to claim it, There is nothing 
you really value that Christ will not give you back 
again. ‘There is not a joy, not a hope, that has 
gone down here in the night of disappointment, but 
will rise in a fairer world where the sun will never 
set. Every lost affection will return to every loving 
heart, every hope to the despairing soul, and joy 
unspeakable to every mourner, All that on earth 

ou have loved and lost will be given back to you in 

eaven. 

But do not linger here. Do not rest by that 
empty grave. Go in search of theliving Lord. You 
will find Him at God’s right hand, and if you listen 

ou will hear Him say, ‘I am the Resurrection and 
the life. He that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live. Whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die.’ 


Joun xx. rf, 


Ir is a man who tries to apprehend God through 
his logic and psychology ; a woman understands Him 
better through emotions and deeds. It is the men 
who.are concerned about the cubits, the cedar wood, 
the Urim and Thummim of the Tabernacle ; women 
walk straight into the Holy of Holies. Men con- 
structed the cross; women wept for the Crucified. 
It was a man—a Jew defending his faith in his own 
supernatural revelation—who tried to ram a sponge 
of vinegar into the mouth of Christ, dying ; it was 
women who gathered at the sepulchre of the Resurrec- 
tion. If Christ could have had a few women among 
His Apostles, there might have been more of His 
religion in the world, and fewer creeds barnacled on 
the World’s Ship of Souls—James Lane Auten, The 
Reign of Law, pp. 287, 288. 

Rererences.—XX. 1.—F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher’s 
Year, p. 74. Expositor (7th'Series), vol. v. pp. 322, 4388. XX. 
1-18.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, 
p. 300. XX. 8.—LHxpositor (7th Series), p. 512. 

JouN xx. 6, 7. 
Frpine that one of His children had been greatly 
shocked and overcome by the first sight of death, he 
tenderly endeavoured to remove the feeling which had 
been awakened, and opening a Bible pointed to the 
words: ‘ Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and 
went into the sepulchre and seeth the linen clothes 
lie, and the napkin that was about His head not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a 








us such comfort, when shrinking from the outward 
accompaniments of death—the grave, the grave- 
clothes, the loneliness—as the thought that all these 
had been around our Lord Himself ; round Him who 
died and is now alive for evermore.—Srantey’s Life of 
Dr, Arnold (chap. 1v.). 

Rererences.—XX. 9.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, p. 202. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 188. 
XX. 10.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p.190. XX. 10-16.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2119. XX. 11.—W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 127. J. Bateman, 
Sermons Preached in Guernsey, p. 68. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel 
of Incarnate Love, p..79. XX. 11-24.—F, J. A. Hort, Village 
Sermons in Outline, p. 231. 


LOVE AND GRIEF 
JouN xx. 11-18. 


In this beautiful and ever-memorable incident there 
are three things upon which I wish to dwell. The 


first is Mary’s grief ; the second is Mary’s love ; and 


the third is the revelation of the Lord to Mary. 

I. Let me speak, then, upon the grief of Mary, 
trying to make plain to you the greatness of that 
grief. (1) The first glimpse we get into its deeps is 
that Mary shows no wonder at the angels. ‘There is 
nothing more absorbing than great grief. It banishes 
fear, surprise, dismay, astonishment. And from the 
utter absence of all such feelings here, we learn how 
terrible was Mary’s grief. (2) The same intensity is 
manifest again when we notice how her grief embraced 
her world. It is when we see Mary so absorbed 
that every one she meets must know her sorrow, that 
we realise her womanly despair at the loss of her 
Saviour and her Lord. (3) ‘Then, too, her grief had 
made her blind. ‘That also reveals the depth of her 
dismay. Neither love nor hate nor jealousy nor 
anger is more effectual in sealing up the eyes than 
is the pressure of overwhelming grief. (4) The 
strange thing is that had she only known it, the 
cause of her grief was to be the joy of ages. And so 
I learn that in our deepest griefs may lie the secret 
of our richest joys, and that there may be ‘a budding 
morrow in midnight’. 

II. Now let us turn to the depth of Mary’s love. 
(1) And how intensely she loved may be most surely 
gathered from her refusal to believe that He was lost. 
There is a kind of love that faces facts, and it is a 
noble and courageous love. It opens its eyes wide to 
dark realities, and bowing the head it says, ‘ I must 
accept them’. But there is an agony of love that 
does not act so: it hopes against hope and beats 
against all evidence. It is only women who can love 
like that, and it was a love like that which inspired 
Mary. (2) The depth of Mary’s love is also seen in 
her instant and glad obedience to her Lord. The 
one thing she wanted was to be with Christ, yet that 
was the one thing which He denied her. 

III. The revelation of the Lord to Mary. (1) The 
unceasing wonder of it all is this, that to her first 
He should have showed Himself. The strange thing 
is that what Christ did that morning, He has beep 
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constantly doing ever since. ‘The first to see Him in 
all His power and love have been the very last the 
world expected. (2) And then Christ made Himself 
known by a single word. We are drawn to Christ 
by the deep and restful sense that we are known.— 
G. H. Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, p. 97. 


THE RISING OF CHRIST 


(Easter Day) 


* They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid Him.’—Joun xx. 13. 
ResurRrEcTIon is the method of the kingdom of God. 
Not by steady and unbroken progress does it advance, 
but by death and rising again in new form from the 
dead. So it has been in the history of the Church. 
Again and again the familiar forms in which faith 
had apprehended Him die and are lost to sight, only 
to be superseded by some new aspect of Him, at first 
unfamiliar and distrusted, at last recognised as Christ 
risen again. So it has been also in the faith of in- 
dividuals. Having known Him in some particular 
fashion, we try to retain the vision just as it was. 
Like Haliburton, like Peter before him, we ‘spake 
ravingly of tabernacles’. But God is inexorable, and 
we have to learn for ourselves ‘what. this rising from 

the dead should mean’, 

I. History.—'The Church began in a primitive 
simplicity which was content to tell the story of the 
Gospels. And, told by hearts hot with love to Jesus, 
that story conquered the world. But as the faith 
spread through the Roman Empire, and came in con- 
tact with the Greek thought of the day, lawless think- 
ing and loose organisation demanded new forms both 
of creed and of ecclesiasticism, and the ancient Catholic 
Church arose. Doubtless there were many simple 
souls who felt themselves lost and bewildered among 
all those new institutions, and whose cry was: ‘They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid Him’. Yet He was not taken away, 
but risen, in a new form suited to the new situation. 

Phase after phase of Christian faith rises, lives, and 
grows obsolete: and always there are some who cry 
that the Christ of the fathers has been taken away. 
But really it is only a phase that has been taken. 
That phase is dead. It has served its time and has 
now become ineffective, no longer influencing conduct, 
stirring the heart, or convincing the intellect. 

The claim of the new phases is as sound as that of 
the old was. ‘There is no real resting-place,’ says the 
late Dr. Jowett, ‘ but in the entire faith that all true 
knowledge is a revelation of the will of God’. In the 
new forms Christ is not taken away, but risen that 
He may reveal the Father to a new generation. 

Il. Individual Experience. — Here, too, Christ 
often disappears, and those who have lost Him come 
to old means of grace—doctrines, sacraments, devo- 
tions—and find them but cold and empty cerements. 
In one way or another, the world has been too 
much for you. Yet none of all these things have 
taken away your Lord. He is risen, and He waits to 
meet you, when you wander bewildered, disheartened, 
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or ashamed. His appearance will not indeed be ex- 
actly what it was before. The search for truth, the 
cruelty of suffering, and the shame of apostacy—each 
works in the soul changes which require some new 
aspect of the Christ. But the wonderful thing about 
Christ is that He is sufficient for life in all its aspects ; 
and that whatever be your experience, and however 
impossible it be now to regain the exact aspect 
of faith which once was yours, there is in Him all that 
man can ever need. He stands not where you were 
but beside you where you are, and if you will but 
turn and look you will find that He is risen and not 
taken away.—Joun Ketman, Ephemera Eternitatis, 
p. 90. 

Rererences. —XX. 14.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for 
Family Reading, p. 224. Hxpositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. _ 
115. 

SUPPOSING HIM TO BE THE GARDENER 

‘She, supposing Him to be the gardener.’—Joun xx. 15. 


I rake my text from the supposition of Mary: ‘She, 
supposing Him to be the gardener’. You know the 
events of the Easter morning: How she came to the 
tomb with spices prepared for the embalming of the 
dead Body, and how she did not seem frightened by 
the presence of the angels which frightened the men—. 
very often women are more brave than men. And 
when the angels asked, ‘ Woman, why weepest thou ?’ 
she said: ‘Because they have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid Him’. And as 
she said this, Jesus stood by her, and she, supposing 
Him to be the gardener, said : ‘Sir, if Thou have borne 
Him hence, tell me where Thou hast laid Him, and 
I will take Him away’. As though the poor woman 
could have taken away that burden! And He said 
to her ‘Mary’—then she knew Him. 

I. ‘She, supposing Him to be the gardener. It 
was such a beautiful supposition, because the first 
Adam was placed in the Garden of Eden and the 
second Adam in the Garden of His Church. Eden 
was watered by the four rivers—Pison, Gihon, Hid- 
dekel, and Euphrates. The Church of God is watered 
by the five rivers which flowed from the sacred wounds. 
He is the Gardener of His Church. This is why 
then, ‘Supposing He is the gardener,’ there is a 
Church at all. He can cause the fir-tree to grow 
instead of the thorn, and the myrtle-tree to spring 
up instead of the briar. He it_is that has arranged 
the garden, its terraces, its walks, its parterres, its 
borders, everything. ‘Supposing He is gardener,’ we 
see how the Church of God has been arranged by the 
wounded hands. 

II. ‘Supposing He is the gardener,’ then that is 
why such beautiful flowers grow in His garden, Of 
course first comes our Blessed Lady :— 

An angel-watered lily, that near God 

Grows and is quiet. Till, one dawn at home, 
She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all, yet wept till sunshine, and felt awed: 
Because the fullness of the time was come. 

There are the saints of God all down the ages 
—those of whom the world was not worthy. You 
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are not surprised at the list of saints belonging to 
the Church of God who have given up all for the 
sake of the Master, ‘Supposing He is the gardener ’. 

Ii. And then, of course, that is the reason why 

ou and I are still in the garden. What have we 
brought forth? Have you ever asked yourself this 

uestion, ‘ Would it have been better for this man if 
he had never been born?’ What good have I ever 
done in the Church of God? Why has He not 
plucked me up as the weed and thrown me on the 
fire and burned me up? Why has He borne with 
_me? Why am [still in the Church of God? Why 
do I still believe in my Saviour and have faith in 
Him, while so many others who have done better 
works than I have fallen away? ‘Supposing He is 
the gardener, I think you will understand. My 
Saviour is the Gardener, that is the reason. Some 
have said that with the controversies and contradic- 
tions there are in the Church and the failures of 
Christians themselves, the greatest miracle is that 
there is a Church at all. So itis. The East winds 
are so cold and the frosts are so severe and the storms 
so terrible, how can anything grow? And yet the 
whole solution is plain and beautiful, ‘Supposing Him 
to be the gardener’. He who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb takes care of the flowers in His garden. 

IV. ‘Supposing He is the gardener,’ our duty is to 
be happy in His garden, Some flowers are tall and 
great and beautiful like the lily and the rose. ‘Then 
there are the little flowers like the sassafras, the little 
tiny rock plants, which men will hardly notice, but 
the Lord Jesus knows them. He loves them, and 
they are perfect. It takes the whole circle of the 
seasons running through the spring and autumn to 
produce the little daisy. And though we may be but 
very little in the Church of God, He made us and He 
died for us. It takes the whole circle of the revela- 
tion of the Holy Trinity ‘for us men and for our 
salvation ’. 

V. If He is the gardener we ought to love to have 
Him in the garden, that is why I love you to come to 
the altar—that is His trysting-place. We believe He 
comes here in His garden to meet His people. Bring 
all your troubles and hopes and fears and joys, and 
lay them down at the foot of the altar. Oh Thou 
that ‘feedeth among the lilies, abide with us until 
the morning breaks and the shadows flee away. 

VI. We ought to be quite contented with where 
we are. If He put us, here it is right. Let Him 
plant where He will, and if He prunes, let Him 
prune. And if He digs deep, let Him dig deep round 
about us. You will not mind what is the providence 
of God concerning you, ‘Supposing He is the gar- 
dener’. ‘Lord, do to us whatsoever seemeth best in 
Thy sight.’ 

VII. Our duty is to try and bring forth much 
fruit. Let us try to bring Him fruit and flowers, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, kindness. 
Those are the fruits He likes, and if we have brought 
forth a cluster, let us bring forth a thousand clusters. 
Let the love of God be in your heart, the joy of your 
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God in your soul; the peace of God in your mind, 
and long-suffering and gentleness with everybody 
and anybody that you may meet, ‘Supposing that 
He is the gardener’. 

VIII. ‘Supposing He is the gardener,’ there shall 
not be the slime of the serpent upon the garden path, 
the wild boar shall not root up the hedges, and the 
evil beast tear down the fences. We shall be safe. 
The Good Shepherd will take care of His sheep, and 
the Good Gardener will look after His garden. It 
is Ruskin who says, Flowers always grow best in the 
gardens of those that love them most. They tell us 
all kinds of things are coming to destroy the Church 
—this modernism, new ideas, whatever it means! 
Never believe it, ‘Supposing He is the gardener,’ we 
shall be safe—the fences shall not be rooted up or the 
hedges destroyed. 

IX. ‘Supposing He is the Gardener,’ He may have 
what flowers He likes. When He comes to pick His 
own flowers in the garden you must not complain. 
Supposing He takes from you the one flower you 
most love, well, it belonged to Him before it belonged 
to you, and your love is but a reflection of His. Sup- 
posing He is the gardener then He can transplant 
the plant He has reared into the garden that is 
above where the other plants are: ‘I go to prepare 
a place for you, that where I am there ye may be 
also’. ‘Supposing He is the gardener,’ both the time 
and the manner of the transplanting we leave to Him. 
My time is in His hands. He who held me up ever 
since I was born, He Who made me and died for 
me will do the best for me in the end, ‘Supposing He 
is the gardener’.—A. H. Sranron. 


MISTAKEN SUPPOSITIONS 


‘Supposing Him to be the gardener.’—JouHN Xx. 15. 
‘They supposed that they had seen a spirit.’—LuKE xxiv. 37. 


I. Purrine these two incidents side by side, I can see 
a picture of the twofold difficulty of that new life 
that Christ came to reveal. I can see, as in a parable, 
the two ways in which we fail to gather and use the 
great revelation that Jesus makes to us. We make 
the mistake that the Magdalene made. We love an 
easy, earthly explanation of life. We live too often 
under the dominion of this world’s narrow proba- 
bilities. We are content, nay, even resolved, that our 
thought shall move within the cramped limits of our 
experience. We pass anmoved, unenlightened through 
some hour that might have been a great hour of the 
soul, because, for us, life is prejudged. An explana- 
tion may be perfectly reasonable and quite wrong. 
What more reasonable than to suppose that that 
figure in the garden was the gardener? Who else 
was likely to be there at that early hour? Who else 
was likely to have any right or business there? The 
sanity, the likeliness of Mary’s conclusion were beyond 
criticism. But she was wrong. She was tremendously 
and profoundly wrong. And her mistake teaches us 
that the truth as it is in Jesus may give the lie to all 
time-born probabilities. It may contradict earth’s 
narrow, hour-long likelihood. ‘The empty sepulchre 
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is not an isolated marvel. It is not just a splendid, 
~ lonely mystery, challenging for evermore the mind 
that must still live on in a world wholly governed by 
Jaws that are traceable and wholly made up of situa- 
tions that admit of being reasoned out. 

II. Let us look at what happened on the evening 
of the first day of the week. The mistake that the 
disciples made in the evening was just the opposite 
of the mistake that the Magdalene had made in the 
dawn. She had stumbled over the likely and the 
familiar: they stumbled over the unlikely and the 
strange. She had found an explanation that was 
simple and reasonable and by no means disconcerting. 
‘They found an explanation that was irrational, dis- 
quieting, and remote from the facts and laws of life. 
Yo her, Christ was the gardener about to begin his 
day’s work: to them He was an inexplicable and 
dreadful apparition, a ghostly presence from the 
place of silence and shadows, flinging about their 
souls the garment of nameless fear. Mary did not 
go far enough in her explanation of the figure in the 
garden, She stopped short at the bidding of her 
habit of thought. She accepted too easily the 
verdict of sense and judgment. The disciples in 
their explanation of the figure that appeared among 
them went too far. ‘They passed beyond the range 
of all that to them had ever been real and intelligible. 
They saw only a ghostly visitant, an abstraction, a 
terrifying mystery. Can we find in that stupefied and 
fear-stricken company a lesson we need to learn? Is 
it not the reality of the unseen world, the real exist- 
ence, the immediate and practical significance of the 
things of the spirit? We lock the door, we bar the 
windows of the house of life. We shelter ourselves 
amid the securities and fellowships of earth. But in 
spite of every bolt and bar He comes. 

III. It was the same figure that Mary mistook for 
the gardener and that the disciples mistook for a dread 
apparition. It was the same living, loving Saviour of 
human souls. In Jesus the two worlds meet. In 
Him the earthly and the heavenly are reconciled. 

On the Magdalene Jesus laid a new law of rever- 
ence, on the disciples a new law of familiarity.— 
Percy Amsworru, The Pilgrim Church, p. 87. 

JOHN XX. 15. 
‘ir gardener, as St. Francis sweetly says, reminded 
her only of flowers, while her head was full of nails, 
and thorns, and crosses.—Faner. 

Rererences.—XX. 15.—R. F. Horton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 88. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 
1699, and vol. li. No. 2956. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a 
Religious House, vol. i. p. 68. XX. 16.—H. 8. Holland, Old 
and New, p. 201. A. Bradley, Sermons chiefly on Character, 
p. 2738. XX. 16-18.—H. S. Sanders, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lvii. p. 409. 


TOUCH ME NOT 
Touch Me not; for Iam not yet ascended to My Father ; but 
go to My brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto My 
Father, and your Father ; and to My God, and your God.’ 
—JOHN XX. 17. 
I. Oxserve, first, how the risen Lord withdraws Him- 
self here from His disciple, and why. Itis not enough 
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merely to say, that in the nature of the case nothing 
else was to be looked for. It is true He had been on 
a far journey since He had met them last. Ina 





word, He belonged to another order now, the order — 


of the spiritual, the unseen, the eternal. And there- 
fore it might be thought there must be a certain 
aloofness about Him so long as He should still remam 
on earth. They must ‘touch Him not’. Neverthe- 
less this is hardly our Lord’s meaning here. Or if it 
be part of it, then it is the smaller and least im- 
portant part. As is evident from what follows: 
“Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended to My . 
Father ’—implying surely, that when that consumma- 
tion shall have been reached, a contact and com- 
panionship with Himself shall be open to which there 
shall attach no hindrance or limitation whatsoever. 
He closes one chapter in the history of His relations 
with the world that He may open another and even 
more desirable. ‘The outward fellowship is to give 
place to an inward ; the ordinary human companion- 
ship to a mystic or spiritual communion. 

II. Observe the nature of the new bond which our 
Lord speaks of here as existing between His followers 
and Himself, It comes out in His calling of them 
‘brethren’, It was a term which He had never 
applied to them before. We may say that there 
were three stages in the process by which the Son of 
God drew near to us, and identified Himself with our 
life and destiny as to be able to call us brethren. 
(1) In the first place there was His birth into this 
lowly world. (2) Then, further, there is His identi- 
fication of Himself with His sinful brethren’s lot as in 
God’s sight—which is the inner meaning of His whole 
public life. (8) And yet, it was not in the course of 


| His lifetime He called men brethren, but after it 


was all behind Him, Why? may it not have been 
that to all this it was needful to add something else, 
before that most intimate relationship should be per- 
fected and assured? ‘The most expressly human of 
all our experiences, perhaps, isdeath. In that supreme 
hour of His death, He gained the full and final 
right to His own title, Son of man, and to claim us 
as His brethren. 

III. Once more observe how Jesus shares with His 
brethren here His own relation to the Father. ‘Tell 
My brethren,’ He says, ‘that I ascend to My God and 
your God, and to My Father and your Father.” So 
that the God that is offered to our faith, you observe, 
is the God of living men. His grand desire for His 
brethren is, that what the Father was to Him, He 
may make Him to be to them.—A. Marrm, Winning 
the Soul, p. 133. 


THE FIRST WORDS OF THE RISEN LORD 


‘Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to My Father.’— 
JOHN xXx. 17. 

Tuer first words of the risen Lord were spoken to 

Mary: ‘Zouch Me not; for I am not yet ascended 

to My Father’, Take nothold of Me, Hesaid. And 

et neither in the old days nor in the new had it 

bee His manner to repel or check the outgoings 
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of love. Mary Magdalene washed His feet with tears 
—the feet not yet nailed—and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head. Since Mary and the Lord had 
parted, much had passed. ‘The death, the sleep, the 
experiences of the other world, the return, the rising 
again, on His side; and on hers, a whole lifetime 
of questioning, misgiving, and agony. Even in the 
great forty days He suffered other women to clasp 
His feet. He was patient with the Apostle who 
demanded to touch and see, and yet it was His will 
of love to beat Mary back and say the words, Towch 
Me not. 

I. Louch Me not ; for Iam not yet ascended. 
So she may touch Him one day in another way. 
Touch Me not, for she was holding to the earthly, 
and imagining that His presence was bound up with 
the external form, and that she could only make 
sure of Him when she clasped Him with clinging 
hands. She had despaired when the bodily form of 
her Lord had vanished, and when she saw Him again 
it was with the bodily form that she associated all 
possibilities of communion, likeness, and love. If 
it had been as she fancied, then, indeed, she would 
have believed in vain, for He was to linger but a 
little on these darkened shores of time. But His 
departure—and herein is the sweetness and the 
power of His saying—was to give Him back to her 
in a nearer, dearer, and closer manner than she had 
dreamed of when hope was highest. Touch Me not ; 
for I am not yet ascended. There is to be a better 
fashion of touching Me, holding Me, detainng Me 
when I have gone away. I pass into the heavens, 
but I do not leave the earth. 

II. Between our Lord and the faithful dead there 
cannot be a perfect parallel. He conquered death 
as they did not. ‘True, He burst the bars of iron 
asunder and made way for His own. True, He rose 
as the first-fruits of His sleeping people. True, 
they are with Him in Paradise on the day they die, 
but their bodies remain and see corruption, and the 
trumpet has not yet sounded. Their souls are in 
His sacred care, on the bosom of His love. But we 
cannot have communion with them as we can with 
Him. With Him there is possible the utmost 
intimacy of converse, the speaking and the hearing 
that go on from day to day between us and the 
living. He wakens us, if we will, every morning to 
fresh messages, and we may pour out our hearts 
before Him, and be assured of His heed. Not in 
the same full and satisfying sense can we communicate 
with our dead, and yet we siowly learn, under the 
Spirit’s teaching, to think of them as we’ think of 
Him, and our love is changed, purified, and exalted 
in proportion as we realise the spiritual world and 
Christ as its King and Head. 

III. This may be illustrated by a study of ‘In 
Memoriam’. ‘That great poem is a unity, and it 
describes the way of the faithful soul in bereave- 
ment. It begins with the first experience of stupor 
and confusion and grief. ‘The heart desires at first 
simply what Mary desired, the touch of a vanished 


hand, and the sound of a voice that is still. It is 
bound to the past, and unable to rise to higher things 
than the lips and the eyes and the meeting of the 
morrow. It goes back with passionate yearning to 
what once was, and longs that it may be again—the 
presence and companionship which meant sight and 
hearing and touch, It was through these that what 
it pines for was known and loved, and it cannot 
think of the soul existing apart from them. Even if 
it does exist it is not the human heart that was so 
dear, that is so missed. It is a phantom or a ghost. 
It is thought of with awe, perhaps even with recoil. 
While this phase of feeling lasts the dead body is 
dearer than the jewel it held. There is no consola- 
tion and no uplifting until we understand the 
spiritual touch, until the soul is delivered from the 
bondage to sense, until the desire fixed on what is 
dead turns to that which is not dead. ‘The spiritual 
enfranchisement comes when we understand that love 
may survive the sensible presence of its object— 
and that on both shores. When we on this side 
understand that, then the soul withdrawn becomes 
beloved and loving, not shadowy and awful, then 
the days that are no more become rather sweet than 
sad, a life in death and not a death in life. It may 
be very long ere the desire for the tangible, the 
visible, the material weakens, Through much tribu- 
lation the enlightenment must come. Indeed, it can 
hardly come except to those whose spirits the risen 
Lord has touched. This is the victory that over- 
comes grief, even our faith.— W. Roserrson NIcoL1, 
Sunday Evening, p. 181. 


ASCENSION TIDE — 
JOHN Xx, 17. 


I. Our first thought is of our Master’s glory, of that 
final attestation of His mission and work of which 
the voices from heaven at His Baptism and His 
Transfiguration were the prelude: of the opening 
and beginning of that new kingdom in which the 
Son of man has all power given to Him in heaven 
and on earth; in which He has the Name given Him 
which is above every name; in which He reigns ‘ far 
above all principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords’. 

IL And our next thought is, how deeply, how 
mysteriously we men are affected by this mystery of 
Christ ; by what awful bonds we are bound to that 
nature which once was mortal like our own, and 
which is now in Divine Majesty on the eternal 
throne; by what near and intimate, an undecaying 
relations He has united and incorporated with Him- 
self our whole race, even its outcasts ; how, amid the 
darkness and the overthrows of time, we are able to 
believe in One who is beyond them and unchanged 
through them all, who once shared, as we share them, 
the conditions of life and time, and who now has all 
things, all life and death, all time, all being, beneath 
His feet ; how we are able to think of Him as One who 
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has not ceased to be man, and how we can stretch 
forth our hands to Him, through the veil, sure of His 
regard, sure that He knows us, sure of His sympathy. 

III. There is yet a third thought. This amazing 
relation of our race to its Eternal Lord must, if we 
believe in it, influence deeply our feelings of our 
relations to one another. Our distinctions disappear, 
our inequalities are lost, all that keeps us apart or 
uninterested in one another sinks, and all that attracts 
and unites us revives in fresh power, before the 
amazing message: ‘Go to My brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto My Father, and your Father: 
and to My God, and your God’.—R. W. Cuurcn, 
Pascal and other Sermons, p. 205. 


TOUCH ME NOT 
(For Easter Day) 


‘Jesus saith unto her, Touch Me not; for I am not yet 
ascended to My Father.’—Joun xx. 17. 

Tuts is the second word spoken by our Lord after 

His Resurrection; and it was spoken to the simple 

womanly penitent. His first word touched her heart, 

His second informed her spirit. 

i. The Action of the Magdalene.—The action of 
the Magdalene in stretching out her. hand to touch 
our Lord proved that she never supposed that He 
would be further removed from her than He was in 
His natural body. There was the Christian woman’s 
faithful, loving, pious act. Is it your first impulse to 
get the precious possession of your risen Lord ? 

II. The Rebuke.—Let us go a step further. The 
word was instant—‘ Touch Me not’. Now, do you 
think that by that word He meant in any way that 
He was separate from her? Was it a warning, do 
you think, to His redeemed, that He was no more to 
be approached as near, that He was retiring into the 
nature which He had from all eternity, pure Godhead, 
and had left behind Him in the grave His manhood, 
emptied Himself of His human fellowship and kin- 
ship with us? Not at all. When He bade Mary 
touch Him not, He only negatived her impulsive 
love, and corrected it by a higher knowledge of a 
more perfect blessing which should after a brief inter- 
val of patience be hers. He needed that body as an 
instrument for our atonement and sacrifice in death 
upon the cross; He needs that body now to be an 
instrument of uniting man with God. Mary should 
touch Him, Mary should receive, embrace, possess 
Him, but notin the only way in which she had kissed 
His feet and washed them with her tears and wiped 
them with the natural drapery of her hair, but she 
should touch Him and possess Him in a better way. 

Ill. ‘ Not yet Ascended.’—It is clear from these 
words that the union of any individual man with 
Christ is the result of the Ascension. The period of 
forty days between the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion was a transitional state, not intended to last, 
an intermediate condition of life, an interval that is 
too subtle to be defined. The natural body of Christ 
—that is, the body that was so liable to suffering and 
death—was extinct when He said these words. It 
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had no place, and has no place on earth, or in Hades, 
or in Heaven. The natural body was and is extinct. 
The glorified body was not perfect when He spoke 
with Mary. He waited till the Ascension for the en- — 
dowment of power, sent forth by the Holy Spirit, 
charged with all the virtues of His manhoed, the life, 
sacrifice, and atoning death of the Redeemer. And 
this authority given to the ascended and glorified 
Lord to send forth the Holy Ghost seemed to have 
been ordered in the eternal counsels of God to be the 
Son’s reward, to be the glory to ensue after Christ 
had perfectly fulfilled His mission. It is the Holy 
Ghost Who is intrusted with the inward spiritual 
power'of uniting man, ‘in whom He indwells, with 
Christ. He conveys to the whole man, body, soul, 
and spirit, every gift and grace which Jesus has 
authority to give. 


MARY’S COMMISSION 
‘Go to My brethren.’—Joun xx. 17. 


I, To whom Sent.—Christ’s brethren—Peter, John, 
James, Andrew, and the rest. 

(a) The condescension in itt. 
them brethren. 

(b) The honour in vt. He calls brethren them 
who are Adam’s children, creatures of a day, worms 
of the dust, ignorant, polluted, and condemned. 

(c) The love in 1t. He does this though they all 
had deserted Him, and Peter had denied Him. 

Il. With what Charged.—A message— 

(a) Concerning Himself. ‘Say to them I.’ That 
will let them know I am risen. 

(b) Concerning His Ascension. ‘Say, I am 
ascending. ‘That will help them to understand that 
when I spoke of going to the Father (xiv. 28; xvi 
10), I did not simply mean departing from the world 
by death, or passing into a super-terrestrial life—I 
have done both, and yet I am not ascended—but 
ascending to where I was before (v1. 62), to the 
Father’s house (x1v. 2), the Father's bosom (1. 18), 
the Father's glory (xvi. 5). 

(c) Concerning the Father. ‘Say, I am ascendin 
to My Father and your Father, and My God so 
your God.’ That will teach them that while there 
must ever remain a distinction between My relation- 
ship to God and yours, yours will resemble Mine in 
that (through grace) God will be to you a Father 
and all you will be brethren. ~ 

RererRENces.—XX. 17.—Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 812. R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 190. J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 173. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2561, and vol. xlvii. No. 
2733. A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 1. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 377; tbid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 113. 
XX. 18.—H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 3387. XX. 19.—C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 184. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1254. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 
in a@ Religious House, vol. i. p. 41. G. H. Morrison, The Un 
lighted Lustre, p. 112. XX. 19, 20.—G. Body, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 170. W. G. Bryan, Seven Sermons 
on the Sacraments, p. 89. XX. 19-23.—EHaxpositor (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 100. 
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BENEFICENT INTRUSIONS 


*Then Jesus came, the doors being shut.’—JouN xx. 19. 26. 


I. Tue circumstances thus briefly described are in 
themselves a significant illustration of a constantly 
re-appearing experience of life. For as the disciples 
unwittiugly shut out the Lord, so in many a life the 
doors are shut upon Him. And as on that day, so in 
this, it is the joy of the Saviour to reveal Himself 
to those who all unintentionally have excluded Him 
from their lives, and all unconscious to themselves 
are poor without Him. Indeed, it is the tragedy of 
_ many a life that its doors are shut. Sometimes it is 
engrossment in pleasure, in business, in friendship, 
which bars the door against the ingress of the Saviour. 
All these things, lawful in themselves, and having 
indeed a right and necessary place in any life, may 
gain such an ascendancy as to become its masters, 
demanding all thought, all energy, all strength of 
life, until the man over whom they have gained con- 
trol is himself behind closed doors. Sometimes it is 
by selfishness of joy or sorrow that the doors are 
closed. ‘There is a joy which is regarded as unshare- 
able, or a sorrow which is regarded as unpardon- 
able, and He whois the Author of each is excluded 
from life by His own providences misreceived and 
misinterpreted. Often, too, it is with us as with 
these His earliest disciples, that fear of the conse- 
quences of identification with Him causes the door to 
be tightly barred. We are afraid of the disfavour of 
man, and in shutting out the Jews we really shut out 
Jesus. But chiefly it is sin which excludes the Son of 
God from the life in which He seeks to be known and 
served. 

If. And yet, despite these things, it is really im- 
possible to avoid Christ, for He forces Himself again 
and again upon our attention. He comes despite 
closed doors, and reveals Himself in any or all of His 
guises, as Friend, Succourer, Redeemer, King. ‘Love 
laughs at locksmiths,’ it is said, and never was aphor- 
ism truer than when applied to the insistence with 
which He seeks to get at men’s hearts. By the 
written Word or the spoken message, by uncontrolled 
memory or inexplicable impulse, in the glory of 
noontide or ia the quiet watchs of the night, He is 
for ever coming to us through our shut doors, offering 
Himself and all that He is and has for our salvation 
and life. 

II. And His coming, however He may be disguised 
and under whatever circumstances He appears, is 
always with the same object as His appearance in the 
upper room on the first Easter Day. To the willing 
and listening heart His first word is one of benedic- 
tion, ‘Peace be unto you’. He comes not to increase 
the storm, but to quell it; not to complicate the 
problem of life but to solve it; not to alarm but to 
allay our fears. ‘To the overwhelmed hearts in the 
upper room, and to us also, to whom the immensity 
of the task seems altogether beyond our powers, His 
last word proclaims the sufficient qualification for its 
fulfilment—‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost’. ‘The same 
enduement as that in which He lived is conferred upon 
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those who go for Him, for in this life of wonderful 
paradox they are thus united with Him as they go, 
and share His own life and strength.—J. Stuart 
Hoven, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 103. 

Rererences.—XX. 19.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 858 ; aid. vol. xi. p. 452. 


WOUNDPRINTS 


‘He showed unto them His hands and His side.’—Joun xx. 20, 


I. Tuese wounds were silent arguments. Christ’s 
hands and His side had an eloquence unapproachable. 
They were arguments cut in form and figure. Some 
men have been able to cut stone into poetry and 
words into music. There has been no speech, no 
appeal to the ear; the whole appeal seems to have 
been directed to the vision of man, to vision at its 
best, to. the vision that has a vision within, a keener 
vision than can be revealed by the eyes of the body. 
Silence will always have a place in the great ministry 
of the universe. There should be more silence in 
public worship. 

II. This was not only a silent argument, it was a 
visible answer and argument. He showed them His 
hands and His side. ‘Then doubt was set at rest; 
He could not have made those wounds Himself; 
those wounds had a history, a meaning which it will 
take all the centuries of duration to explain; they 
were the devil’s signature ; but, gathered up by God’s 
love, that which was intended as mischief was turned 
into a redemption; He maketh the wrath of devils 
to praise Him, and the remainder thereof He shuts 
up in a hell of His own making. We want visibie 
arguments. We should be able to say concerning 
this man and that all over the Christian Church, that 
man represents Christ. 

III. What Christ did to the disciples on the occa- 
sion referred to in the text the Church should always 
be doing all the world over. How is the Church to 
be known? By its wounds. I have heard of respect- 
able churches: never trust them, never believe them. 
I have heard of those who have made a decoration of 
Christianity ; it is all bejewelled and bedizened and 
tricked out in various finery and in divers ways known 
only to the cunning of a perverted imagination. 
That is not the Church. O thou decorated pre- 
tender, show us thy hands and thy feet ; out with 
your hands, and bare your side, this is a decency that 
sanctifies all other conduct ; show the woundprints 
and thus give final and emphatic and gracious proof 
of the identity of Christ. Christ is re-incarnated, I 
repeat, in His people. 

IV. And what Christ expects of us He Himself has 
first shown in grand and majestic example. God has 
suffered for His Church; the history of God is a 
history of suffering, and therefore a history. of sorrow, 
and finally a history of sympathy. God suffers for us 
every day. God takes the right view of our falls and 
wounds; God is, through Jesus Christ His only be- 

| gotten Son, going to turn our apostacies, if we have 
to fall, into great realisations of character ; we should 
be the better, under the mercy of God, for our very 
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fall. That is what is meant by falling upwards. 
That word ‘fall’ is not to be interpreted in the usual 
cant phrase of the last five-and-twenty years, that 
the fall of Adam was a fall upwards; it is true of the 
fall of every soul that God has made that it may be 
turned into an upward movement. This is a great 
mystery and hardly to be explained in words, but 
it is a great experience and can be lived out to the 
last throb of the last letter—JoserH Parxer, Crty 
Temple Pulpit, vol. vu. p. 261. 


THE REALITY OF THE RISEN LORD 


‘And when He had so said, He showed unto them His hands 
and His side.’—JouN xx. 20. 


T'u1s scene is suggestive of so many considerations 
that the difficulty is which to choose. ‘There are 
three which claim especial attention just at present. 

I. Our Lord’s Indulgent Treatment of Mistakes 
and Imperfections in Religious Beliefs.—Touch is, 
indeed, the least intellectual—it is the bluntest, it is 
the most material—of all the five senses. In the 
order of their spiritual precedence, touch is below 
taste and smell, just as sight and still more hearing 
are far above these. ‘Touch may be deceived at least 
as easily as sight, but in certain depressed mental 
conditions touch does afford a sense of confidence 
which sight cannot command. It supplies a kind of 
- evidence which, united to other and higher testimony, 
removes the last obstacle to faith. 

The first condition of successful teaching is patient 
sympathy with the difficulties of the learner—to be 
able to remember that others may have to encounter 
obstacles all their own which the teacher has never 
had to encounter—that others may have been denied 
opportunities which have been freely granted to him— 
that others are possibly weighed down by encum- 
brances of which he has known nothing—that they 
need a kind of assistance which for him may have 
been unnecessary. ‘What is the first condition of 
successful teaching ?’—‘ Patience.’ ‘What is the 
second ?? —‘ Patience’ ‘What is the third?’ — 
‘Patience.’ 

{l. We see our Lord’s Sanction of the Principle 
of Inquiry, upon occasion, into the very Foundations 
of our Religious Belief.—The life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is not a work of the 
sanctified imagination of a later age. Handle it; 
handle it searchingly but reverently; and you will 
discover this for yourself. You will see that there is 
an intrinsic consistency, that there is a solidity, that 
there is a power of resistance to critical solvents, about 
it, which you little suspect. But do not suppose 
that, because it condescen:!s to be thus tested by your 
understanding, as regards its reality, it is therefore, 
within the compass of your understanding as to its 
scope. It ends in that which is beyond you. While 
you are finite and bounded in your range of vision, 
it, being an unveiling of the Divine Being, is Divine. 
Yes, Christianity plants its feet firmly on the soil of 
earth in the life of our Lord. Its hands are seen, | 
again and again, working in the stirring agencies of 
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later history, but it rears its head upwards to the 
sky. It loses itself as acreed in the clouds of heaven. 
‘We see the very feet, the very hands, the reality of 
the one incomparable life; but we only see enough 
to know assuredly that there is much more which is 
necessarily and utterly beyond us, lost, as the Apostle 
puts it—lost in ‘the depths of the riches both of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God’. 

Ill. See here the Direction which our Lord gives 
to the Thoughts of His Perplexed Disciples.—He 
does not turn them in upon themselves. Whatever 
they may think and feel, He is there, utterly in- 
dependent of their doubt, independent, too, of their 
enthusiasm—there, in His own calm, assured, un- 
assailable life. ‘Behold My hands and My feet, 
that it is I Myself. Handle Me and see, for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.’ 
—H. P. Livpow. 


CHRISTIAN GLADNESS 


‘Then were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord.’— 
JOHN Xx. 20. 

Tur time of weariness, suspense, and doubt was over; 
the disciples knew that the Lord was risen from the 
dead. 'They saw Him, they heard Him speak, and 
He showed them His hands and His side. Here we 
come into contact with one of the abiding sources of 
Christian gladness. It is the presence of the Lord 
that makes His people glad, as it is the absence from 
Him which makes them sad. It is one of the axioms 
of the Christian faith that the Lord is ever with His 
people; it is one of their experiences that He keeps 
tryst, and His presence makes His people glad. Why 
did the sight of Jesus make. His disciples glad? 

I. They were glad for His sake. ‘They were glad 
when they saw the Lord, because the Resurrection 
told them that He had won the victory, and had 
finished His work. They were glad because they 
knew that He had overcome all that was hostile to 
Him and His work. That work was finished. But 
that source of gladness remains for all His people. 
Whenever we see the Lord, whenever manifestations 
of His presence come within our experience, we are 
glad for His sake, because He endured the cross and 
is set on the right hand of God. 

II. The disciples were glad for their own sake. 
He was still the same patient, loving, compassionate, 
helpful Friend and Saviour He had been during the 
years in which they had known Him. So when He 
had ascended up on high, and returned to the Father, 
they were persuaded that He felt in heaven as He had 
felt on earth, continued to be touched with a feeling 
of their infirmities, and was still afflicted in all their 
afilictions, A love that did not depend on the worthi- 
ness of the people loved, that death could not touch, 
that many waters could not quench, surely such a 
love was unexampled. We can only explain it or 
understand it by coming to understand Him. We 
Can only say it is like Jesus to love after this fashion. 
But this source of Christian gladness is also permanent, 
How may He come, and how may we recognise Him 
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when He comes? ‘To the first question no answer 
can be given. But there are times, places, seasons, 
where the seeking heart is sure to find Him. (1) It 
was when he was in the spirit on the Lord’s Day that 
John saw the vision of the Lord, and received from 
Him the new mission he had to accomplish. (2) More 
definitely we may always expect to find Jesus in His 
Word. (8) But even more particularly. ‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them.’ Never have His people 
met together and found that He was absent—J. 
Iveracu, The Other Side of Greatness, p. 85. 

Rererences.—XX. 20.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for 
the Christian Year, p. 56. W. P. S. Bingham, Sermons on 
Easter Subjects, p. 66. “F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's 
Year, p. 77. W.H. Simcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, p. 314. 
S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), 
vol. i. p. 209. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 312. 
E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past Years, p. 1. C. Bigg, 
The Spirit of Christ in Common Life, p. 282. 


THE MISSIONARY COMMISSION OF THE 

CHURCH 

‘As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.’—Joun 
xx, 21. (R.V.). 

THEsE are amazing words. If they do not amaze us 

I fear Newman’s explanation is the true one: ‘You 

do not meditate and therefore you are not impressed ’. 

What an astonishing avowment it is! Christ makes 

Himself co-ordinate with the Father. Not only does 

the Lord associate Himself uniquely with God, but 

in a wonderful way He associates Christians with 

Himself. 

I. Christ commissions us to evangelise men. God 
sent Christ to save the world; in a lesser but very 
real sense Christ sends His disciples to save the 
world. My text has been well described as ‘the 
charter of the Church’. Such itis. The point to be 
specially noted is that all Christians are sent. How 
can we all go? We can all go either personally or 
representatively. We are not responsible for the 
conversion of the world, but we are responsible for 
the evangelisation ef the world. 

II. Christ sends His servants with a wonderful ex- 
perience of Divine things. ‘As the Father hath sent 
Me.’ How did God send Jesus? I answer that He 
sent Him with a matchless experience Divine. ‘So 
send I you.’ What an experience He gave His first 
commissioned evangelists! ‘Heshowed unto them His 
hands and His side.’ ‘They are made sure of the 
Saviour whom they are to: proclaim. ‘This is ever 
and infallibly the missionary secret. All who have 
seen the Lord are sent. And this rich experience is 
the inspiration of missionary work. 

III. The commissioned disciples are enriched with 
peace. What was the risen Master’s greeting when 
He appeared among His disciples to commission them 
that first Easter evening? ‘Peace beunto you, And 
as He states the great delegation, what is His prefa- 
tory word? ‘Jesus therefore said to them again, 
Peace be unto you.’ There is a grand distinction be- 
tween the two benedictions. As Bishop Westcott 
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expresses it: ‘The first “Peace” was the restoration 
of personal confidence; the second “Peace” was the 
preparation for work’. 

IV. The servants of the Lord are supremely em- 
powered, In the Holy Spirit all empowerment for 
world-evangelisation rests. He is the ‘Hovy Spirit,’ 
and imparts holiness to those who receive Him. 

V. With solemn authority Christ’s commissioned 
servants go forth. ‘All authority hath been given 
unto Me in heaven and on earth’ is Christ’s own de- 
claration. Does He impart authority to His sent 
ones? Assuredly. This is His word: ‘ Whoseso- 
ever sins ye forgive they are forgiven unto them ; 
whosesoever sins ye retain they are retained’. What 
is this authority? I believe it relates, in Wesley's 
phrase, to ‘ecclesiastical censures’ and to them only. 
It is entrusted with the power to keep its membership 
pure.—Dmspatx T. Youne, The Enthusiasm of God, 
p. 62. 

Rererences.—XX. 21.—B. Martin, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlviii. p. 388. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in 
Outline, p. 246. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 185. 
J. B. Brown, The Divine Life in Man, p. 296. G. Campbell 
Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 257. Homes 
Dudden, Christ and Christ's Religion, p. 216. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 45. XX. 21-23.—W. Gladden, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 148. J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 28. A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 40 ; 
ibid. Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 308. XX. 
22.— Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 111. XX. 22, 23.—W. 
Forster, Penny Pulpit, No. 1649, p. 233. H. E. Manning, 
Sin and its Consequences, p. 127. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p. 11. XX. 22-28.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 450. XX. 
93,—A. B: O. Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
p. 321. XX. 24.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 
326. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 88. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 356. XX. 24, 25.—H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 127. 


THE DOUBT OF THOMAS 

JoHN XX. 24-29. 4 
Tomas the doubter—how shall we think of him 
We can classify the doubters. There is the in- 
different doubter with whom all matters of religion 
are of so little importance that it is absurd to claim 
a miracle in support of them, especially such a miracle 
as the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. There is the 
conceited doubter. ‘Then there is the doubter that 
only talks. And last of all there as the honest 
doubter, to whom all that is spiritual is unknowable. 
But surely Thomas is not represented by either of 
these classes. 

I. The very character of Thomas teaches us that 
faith is a much harder thing for some people than it 
is for others. ‘[homas was a slow, diffident man, a 
week behind the rest in seeing everything. Three 
times only Thomas speaks in the Gospels and each 
time it is with asigh. ‘There is a dolefulness in the 
tone, a shake of the head, you feel the despondency 
of the man. There are no people in the world who 
need to be more tenderly dealt with than those slow 
and diffident ones, who have always been at a disad- 
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vantage. We are tender and pitiful to the defects 
of the body. But, alas! natural defects of character 
have neither patience nor pity, and they need both. 
Our most gracious Lord will never let any one of us 
be at a disadvantage because of the peculiarity of our 
character. He will ever do most for those who have 
most to hinder them. 

II. See another aspect of this doubt as we turn 
from the character of the man to the story. Thomas 
so slow, so diflident, so apt to despond, has found the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and with all the power of devotion 
that such people are capable of when once their con- 
fidence is won, he clings to the Saviour. And now 
Christ was dead. Do you wonder that Thomas was 
absent at the gathering of the disciples on that first 
Sunday after Easter? I do not. It is told of one 
of our poets that at the death of his child he cried 
fiercely, ‘Never will I risk such anguish again, I will 
never love anything any more’, Thus it is that 
many have gone into the gloom and power of doubt. 

Let us turn to see the Lord Jesus dealing with this 
doubt. First, He calls him by his name, ‘Thomas’. 
So is it that He comes to each of us by ourselves, 
separately, calling us by our name and teaching us 
to say: ‘My Lord and my God’. Then He meets 
Thomas away in the innermost thought of His heart. 
‘ Thomas, reach hither thy finger, put forth thy hand.’ 
So must His word often meet us in the innermost 
heart. And so must we see Him; and to commune 
with Him and gaze upon those woundprints is our 
deliverance.—M. G. Prarsg, The Gentleness of Jesus, 

ern 
E ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE 
‘But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with 
them when Jesus came,’—JoHN Xx. 24-29. 
Ir is said that the first institution of the Festival of 
St. Thomas was established at a period between the 
eighth and the eleventh century. In the Greek 
Church it is commemorated on 6th October, but in 
the English Church on 21st December. The name 
Thomas, whether in its Hebrew form or in that of its 
Greek equivalent—Didymus—signifies ‘a twin,’ or 
‘a twin-brother’ ; and because he is always mentioned 
in the sacred lists with St. Matthew, he is regarded 
as Matthew’s brother. By birth, he was a native of 
Galilee ; by trade, a fisherman. 

He was called by Christ to be one of His disciples ; 
but He differed from his fellows in several character- 
istics, which are brought prominently before us in St. 
John’s Gospel. 

I. The Doubt of Thomas.—On the first day after 
His Resurrection Christ showed Himself five times. 
But Thomas was not favoured as yet with a sight of 
his Lord, and when the other disciples told him what 
they had seen, he said unto them, ‘I will not believe’. 
Thus he took an attitude of stubborn resistance. 
Thomas held his ground for eight days. Yet behind 
him there was nothing but the silent tomb of Christ, 
and before him there was nothing but blank despair. 
So much for doubt. It robs the soul of everything, 
and gives nothing in its stead. 
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II. The Confession of Thomas.—On the second 
Sunday after His Resurrection, Jesus stood again in 
that dim-lighted chamber, and, after His salutation 
of peace, He singled Thomas out from the other 
disciples. What a proof this of Divine omniscience ! 
And what proof, too, of gracious condescension! ‘To 
the craving of ‘Thomas for tangible evidence of His 
Resurrection Christ now gives the opportunity of 
testing His real substantiality and bodily identity. 
Thomas sank instantly from the lofty altitude of a 
stubborn intellect into the profound docility of a little 
child, and, embracing the feet of Jesus, he exclaimed, 
‘My Lord and my God!’ This was the birth-cry of 
a new faith and a new heart; and Christ accepted 
him, but gently rebuked him for his preceding doubt, 
and pronounced an emphatic blessing on all who 
believe in Him though they have neither seen nor 
handled Him. Absolutely, there is no blessedness 
for any man apart from the Christ. 

Ill. The After-life of Thomas.—When different 
provinces were assigned to different Apostles after 
the ascension of their Master, Thomas took Parthia, 
and, according to Jerome, preached the Gospel not 
only to the Parthians, but to the Medes, Carmanians, 
Persians, and the Magi. Chrysostom further states 
that he baptised the very men who, guided by a star, 
found the young Child at Bethlehem, and that he 
ordained them as colleagues in the ministry. A well- 
established tradition has it that he extended his 
mission to India, where it is believed he fell a martyr 
to his zeal for Christ and His cause. 


ST. THOMAS’S DOUBT 


‘Except I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into His side, I will not believe.’—Joun xx. 25. 


Or all the Apostles, St. Thomas affords the most 
striking parallel to the prevailing tendencies of our 
age. ‘These words of his might have been spoken by 
a disciple of the modern school of sensational philo- 
sophy. But he is not a mere type of a school of 
thought. He is a Christian man with mingled graces 
and faults, 

I. St. Thomas’s Doubt viewed in Relation to his 
own Spiritual Condition. 

(a) lt was a decided doubt. We look upon doubt 
as something that wavers, falters, hesitates. But St. 
Thomas showed the opposite spirit. He was very 
positive. The dogmatism of unbelief is often ob- 
served ; but here we may see the dogmatism of doubt. 
Though the expression appears paradoxical, it is 
verified by common observation. If a man lays down 
certain conditions on which he will believe, and re- 
gards these conditions as absolute and final, he is as 
dogmatic in his decision not to decide the question 
before him till those conditions are fulfilled. 

(b) This doubt must be distinguished from dis- 
trust. The Apostle did not waver in his allegi- 
ance to Christ ; he merely questioned the astounding 
rumour of the Resurrection. He would still die for 
his Master, though he could net believe that his 
Master had risen from the grave The really impor- 
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tant matter for all of us is an active loyal trust in 
Christ. An orthodox Judas is no Christian, while 
a sceptical Thomas remains within the fold of Christ. 

If. St. Thomas’s Doubt as Illustrative of a Com- 
mon Phase of Thought.—There was a method in 
his doubt. He had a very clear idea of what he 
required to satisfy his mind. He wanted personal 
experience, and he wanted the evidence of his senses. 

(a) The first requisite was personal experience. 
He must see for himself. A similar disposition is 
apparent in the claims for individual conviction ad- 
vocated so strenuously in the present day. ‘This is 
the great Protestant principle of private judgment 
run wild. People refuse to accept a doctrine because 
the Church authorises it. It must be proved to them 
on its own merits. Wholesome and sensible as this 
demand is when kept within reasonable limits, it lands 
us in absurdity when it is pushed to extremes. We 
cannot obtain direct evidence of every truth. Life 
is too short for the task, and our facilities are too 
limited. We accept facts of history on testimony. 
Is it not reasonable that we should accept the histori- 
cal foundation of religion in the same way? 

(6) The other requisite was the evidence of the 
senses, ‘This evidence of the senses is set in the first 
place among our modern grounds of conviction. Yet 
the senses are being proved to be liable to great 
illusions, and at least they can show only objects of 
sense. The spiritual world is wholly dark to them. 
Important as the historical evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ is, if it stood alone there would be 
some force in the objection that it is more probable 
that the disciples were suffering from some hallucina- 
tion than that a dead man came out of His grave 
restored to life. It is the spiritual considerations 
accompanying the event that prepare us to accept 
the external testimony. The Divine nature of Christ, 
which could not be holden of death, the fit comple- 
tion of His redemptive work in triumphing over sin 
and death, and other essential truths of the Gospel, 
predispose the Christian to believe in the Resurrection. 
But no evidence of the senses will reveal these great 
truths. He who confines himself to that one avenue 
of knowledge shuts the door against the light of the 
highest revelation. 


‘Except I shall see . . . I will not believe.’—Joun xx. 25, 


Tuat was the saying of an Apostle, I confess ; but it 
was not said like an Apostle. See how foolish this is 
in worldly matters. An English traveller was once 
talking to the Emperor of Burmah (which is a very 
hot country) and telling him of different things in 
England. He spoke about our railroads and our 
newspapers, and our shops, and our manufactories ; 
and the Emperor, though he was very much surprised, 
believed everything. At last the traveller happened 
to say something about skating, and the Emperor 
would listen no longer. He said: ‘ You have told me 
many wonderful things, but I was willing to believe 
them, because you said them. But I never will nor 
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walked on. If the whole world told me so, I would 
not believe it, I see that you are trying to deceive 
me, and I will listen to you no more.’ We are ready 
to smile at the Emperor, but we do exactly the same 
thing ourselves—J. M. Nearer, Sermons Preached 
in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 1v. p. 82. 

Rererences.—XX. 25.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, sp. 
206. H.S. Seekings, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 173. 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, p. 8. J. Keb, 
Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 20. Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram, A Mission of the Spirit, p. 149. F. E. Paget, Helps 
and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 194. Hapositor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 174. 

JOHN XX. 25-27. 

I suppose the life of every century has more or less 
special resemblance to that of some particular Apostle. 
I cannot help thinking this century has Thomas for 
its model. How do you suppose the other Apostles 
felt when that experimental philosopher explored the 
wounds of the Being Who to them was Divine, with 
that inquisitive forefinger? In our time that finger 
has multiplied itself into ten thousand thousand im- 
plements of research, challenging all mysteries, weigh- 
ing the world as in a balance, and sifting through 
its prisms and spectroscopes the light that came from 
the throne of the Eternal.—O. W. Hotmes, The Poet 
at the Breakfast Table, vu. 


ST. THOMAS 
‘And Thomas with them.’—Joun xx. 26, 


Turice in the pages of St. John’s Gospel Thomas 
comes before us, and on all occasions we note the same 
characteristics — the same tendency to look at the 
darker side of things, to fear too much and hope top 
little. Let us glance, for a moment, at the attitude 
of Christ, of the other disciples, and of St. Thomas 
himself. 

I. First, then, we would notice that our Lord does 
not reject the poor disciple who was ‘doubtful -in 
His Resurrection’. He does not refuse the very test 
which he demands. There is a tone of tender pity 
rather than of condemnation in the words: ‘Thomas, 
because thou hast seen Me thou hast believed: blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed’. 
But this blessing is not given to all; and certainly 
when Christ bade St. Thomas ‘reach hither his finger 
and behold His hands, and reach hither his hand and 
thrust it into His side,’ He was allowing that such 
a demand was not in itself to be condemned. But 
notice that He treats Thomas as a disciple before he 
believes—and why? Because He knows that, per- 
plexed and doubting though he be, he has the root 
of the matter in him—personal love, devotion, and 
loyalty to Himself. This is the first and great thing, 
the attitude of the heart to Christ; this in itself %s 
faith; and intellectual conviction must come not 
before, but afterwards. 

II. Let us notice the attitude of the other disciples. 
‘And Thomas with them.’ They also did not ‘cast 
him out’, Alas! how different might not the history 
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the heart was true, had not been ever regarded as 
disloyalty to Christ! I do not, of course, mean for 
a moment that we can afford to be indifferent to doc- 
trinal error. But who can read ecclesiastical history 
without feeling that the temper in which intellectual 
error has been treated has been, generally speaking, 
very alien to the spirit of Christ? It is surely for 
us to try to cultivate more of the spirit of Christ and 
of those Apostles who suffered the doubting Thomas 
‘to be with them’. 

III. And finally, we may see in the story of St. 
Thomas a warning to doubters. The doubting dis- 
ciple did not cut himself off from communion with 
his brethren; when they met for prayer and fellow- 
ship he was there with them. Do not, if you have 
any love of Christ, let your doubts and difficulties be 
a reason for cutting yourselves off from the Christian 
society, or from public worship. Be true to Christ— 
if it only be with the loving doubt of a Thomas—be 
true to Him, and it may be that you shall have his 
reward, and that on your wondering eyes shall break 
the vision of the King in His beauty |—H. R. Gamsrx, 
The Ten Virgins, p. 177. 

REFERENCES.—XX. 26.—J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to As- 
cension Day, p. 230. A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 52; 
thid. Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 817. XX. 27. 
—J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 177. T. Arnold, Chris- 
tian Life; Its Hopes, p. 223. C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the 
King’s Garden, p. 16. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 
2061. XX. 27, 28.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd 
Series), p. 134. 

JOHN xx. 28. 
I sHoutp throw up revelation altogether if I ceased 
to recognise Christ as Divine. — Mrs. Brownine, 
Letters, 1. p. 156. 

REFERENCES.—XX. 28.—Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 257. G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 
253. T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 172. E. W. 
Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 42. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 17765. 


THE BEATITUDE OF FAITH 


‘Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.’— 
JOHN Xx. 29. 


Tue benediction of faith: it is one of the last 
messages of the risen Lord to His Church, and it 
brings fresh consolation and strength from age to age 
in correspondence with the varying needs and per- 
plexities of mankind. Let us ask ourselves wherein 
lies the blessedness of faith, and what are the claims 
that it makes upon us, if we are to share in the pro- 
mised benediction. 

I. And first we notice at once that there is one 
marked difference between this blessing and those 
others which form the preface to the Sermon on the 
Mount. ‘There in each case reasons are given; and 
specific reward is spoken of as bestowed upon each 
grace. But no special reward of faith is spoken of in 
the text. Faith is its own reward; and the law of 
faith is this: Whosoever hath, to him shall be given. 
Faith is like love: it does not ask for anything be- 
yond itself. It rests in itself. 


Il. What, then, after all, is this belief. As it ma 
be in its beginnings a different thing from fi 
assurance and joyful confidence, so it is always a 
different thing from a mere passive assent to dogma, 
a mere repetition with our lips of a phrase in which 
truth is supposed to be expressed. A mere speculative 
conviction as to the truth of this or that principle 
affects conduct but little. There is such a thing as 
faith without works, but it is dead. Faith in God, 
in our blessed Lord Himself, means more than belief 
such as this; it means trust in a Person. If we 
believe anything truly, it must occupy a share in our 
daily thoughts, it must influence our conduct, it must 
display itself in life. And so it is with the faith in 
Jesus Christ, Incarnate, Crucified, Risen, which the 
text describes as blessed. 

III. Here we have come upon the true tests of our 
faith. (1) Obedience. It is not only a test, it is a 
source of faith. It is in trying to do God’s will that 
we learn to hear His voice. ‘Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” Does that 
mean that we may not verify by experience the 
wisdom and the depth of our Lord’s teaching? Nay; 
but we must not wait until we have satisfied our 
intellect as to its perfection before we begin to act on 
it. (2) And a second test of our faith is the reality 
of our prayers. It is in prayer that faith is exercised 
and disciplined, even as it is in prayer that it finds 
its fullest and freest expression—J. H. Brrnarp, 
Via Domini, p. 165. 


THE BLESSING OF FAITH 


‘ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.’— 
JOHN xx. 29. 

Ir was on the evening of the Sunday after the first 

Easter Day that our Lord manifested Himself to the 

unbelieving disciple. 

Thomas's declaration, ‘Except I shall see ... I 
will not believe, is the cry of many to-day. And 
even among some professing Christians there is a 
desire to ‘spiritualise’ the Resurrection, rather than 
to regard it as a fact of historic truth. ‘The Church 
of England has no place for men who thus take away 
our Lord, so that we ‘know not where they have laid 
Him’. 

There is no need for us to discuss the evidences 
of the Resurrection. It has been well said that 
there is no fact of history more clearly attested 
than that our Lord rose again from the dead. 

We are among those who have not seen and yet 
have believed, and to us is the promise of the text 
given. . 

In what does that blessedness consist ? 

I. It Ensures the Presence of the Risen Christ in 
the Heart.—It is ours to be able to say with St. Paul, 
‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’. And we 
who have believed seek to know more and more of 
‘Him and the power of His Resurrection’. ‘The pres- 
ence of Christ in the heart of the believer! What 
does it mean? It means that our life will become— 
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(a) Christ-controlled. 

(6) Christ-centred. 

(¢) Christ-qguarded. 

We become one with Christ and He with us. 

II. it Enables us to Share Christ’s Victory over 
Sin—especially that sin which doth so easily beset 
us. How can we crucify sin? His Resurrection life 
imparted to us means that ‘we reckon ourselves dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God’. It is by the 
power of the risen Christ that we may smite Satan and 
all his hosts. 

Ili. It Gives to Each One of us the Sure and 
Certain Hope of the Resurrection of the body and the 
life everlasting. This is the faith which not only 
overcometh the world, but gives hope to the mourner, 
and illumines even the dark valley of the shadow of 
death. 

We have not seen, but yet have believed. ‘Lord, 
increase our faith, and make our life one with Thine.’ 


FAITH WITHOUT SIGHT 

‘Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed: 

blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.’ 

—JOHN Xx. 29. 
Sr. Tuomas loved his Master, as became an Apostle, 
and was devoted to His service; but when He saw 
Him crucified, his faith failed for a season with that 
of the rest. At the same time we need not deny 
that his especial doubts of Christ’s Resurrection 
were not altogether owing to circumstances, but in a 
measure arose from some faulty state of mind. St. 
John’s narrative itself, and our Saviour’s speech to 
him, convey an impression that he was more to blame 
than the rest. His standing out alone, rot against 
one witness only, but against his ten fellow disciples, 
besides Mary Magdalene and the other women, is 
evidence of this; and his very strong words: ‘ Ex- 
cept I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into His side, I will not believe’. 
And it is observable that, little as we know of St. 
Thomas, yet the one remaining recorded speech of his 
(before Christ’s Crucifixion), intimates something of 
the same doubting perplexed state of mind. When 
Christ said He was going to His Father, and by a 
way which they all knew, ‘Thomas interposed with an 
argument: ‘Lord, we know not whither Thou goest, 
and how can we know the way?’ that is, we do not 
see heaven, or the God of heaven, how can we know 
the way thither? He seers to have required some 
sensible insight into the unseen state, some infallible 
sign from heaven, a ladder of angels like Jacob’s, 
which would remove anxiety by showing him the end 
of the journey at the time he set out. Some such 
secret craving after certainty beset him. And a like 
desire arose within him on the news of Christ’s Re- 
surrection. Being weak in faith he suspended his 
judgment, and seemed resolved not to believe any- 
thing till he was told everything. Accordingly, 
when our Saviour appeared to him, eight days after 
His appearance to the rest, while He allowed Thomas 
his wish, and satisfied his senses that He was really 


alive, He accompanied the permission with a rebuke, 
and intimated that by yielding to his weakness, He 
was withdrawing from him what was a real blessed- 
ness. ‘Reach hither thy finger, and behold My 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into 
My side; and be not faithless, but believing. And 
Thomas answered and said unto Him, My Lord and 
my God. Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou 
hast seen Me, thou hast believed: blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.’—J. H. 
NEwMAN. 


‘Blessed are they which have not seen, and have believed.’— 
JOHN XxX. 29. 
I sixess myself and am thankful that I lived not in 
the days of miracles; that I neversaw Christ nor His 
disciples. I would not have been one of those Israel- 
ites that passed the Red Sea; nor one of Christ’s 
patients, on whom He wrought His wonders: then 
had my faith been thrust upon me; nor should I 
enjoy that greater blessing pronounced to all that 
believe and saw not. "Tis an easy and necessary 
belief, to credit what our eye and sense hath exam- 
ined. I believe He was dead, and buried, and rose 
again: and desire to see Him in His glory, rather 
than to contemplate Him in His cenotaph or sepul- 
chre.’—From Sir ‘THomas Brownr’s Religio Medicr. 


REFERENCES.—XX. 29.—H. D. M. Spence, Voices and 
Silences, p. 303. H. 8S. Holland, Christian World Pulgit, vol. 
lix. p. 243. J. T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 104. Bishop Gore, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 52. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlvii. No. 2721. W. E. Barton, Christian World Pulyt, 
vol. lii. p. 807, and vol. lv. p. 230. T. T. Lynch, Sermons for 
My Curates, p. 33. XX. 30.—J. Clifford, The Christian Cer- 
tainties, p. 159. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 66. XX. 
30, 31.—A. Adamson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 312. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1631. Hazpositor (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 223. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scriptwre—St. John, p. 327. XX. 31.—H. D. M. Spence, 
Voices and Silences, p. 118. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live by, 
p. 3. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 1775 «bid. vol. v. 
p. 49. 

JOHN XXI. 

Mk. A. C. Benson says: ‘I have often thought that 
the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel is one of the 
most bewildering and enchanting pieces of literature 
I know. I suppose Robert Browning must have 
thought so, because he makes the reading of it, in 
that odd rich poem ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’ 
the sign, together with testing a plough, of a man’s 
conversion, from the unreal life of talk and words, to 
the realities of life.’ 

Rererences.—XXI. 1.—J. S. Maver, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixviii. p. 11. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
349. XXI. 2.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 184. A. 
Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scriptwre—St. John, p. 338. 


THE PRACTICAL TYPE 


‘And Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing.’—Joun 
XXI. 3. 


Tus is the utterance of the man of action, the 
practical man, who cannot bear suspense and delay, 
and must be uy and doing. 
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I. Let us be thankful for the man of action. We 
cn no more do without this type of character, than 
the head can do without the fingers, or the fingers 
without the tool which they wield. The man of 
thought is the brain of the community; the man of 
‘feeling is its heart; the man of deeds is its hand. 
While we want Plato and Kant to do our thinking 
for us, and poets to sing to us, and prophets to inspire 
us, we want our Alexanders and Caesars, and Crom- 
wells and Wellingtons, to show how dreams may be 
turned into conquests: we want our Watts, and 
Stephensons, and Brunels, and Edisons, to prove that 
the thing thought of may become the thing done. 
And in our religious life we must have the man of 
affairs—the organiser—the man of executive energy 
and skill; the quiet, earnest, plodding worker, who 
will do what others talk of or dream over. 

II. But let us look a little closer at the practical 
man, With all his sterling worth, he, too, has his 
faults, and they are largely exemplified in the char- 
acter of Simon Peter. (1) The practical man is often 
lacking in breadth of outlook. He is strong because 
he sees clearly and vividly the thing to be done, and 
sets about doing it without delay. But many men 
of this kind are unable to see more than the one 
thing. Their little scheme is not only the one thing 
needful, but there is no other scheme worth thinking 
or talking about. In this way they often ruin their 
cause by claiming too much for it. We need breadth 
af outlook as well as intensity of action. (2) Another 
fault of Peter, the practical man, was his restlessness, 
his lack of repose, and his passion for immediate 
results. There is hardly any feature more character- 
istic of our very practical age than this restlessness of 
spirit, and it largely comes of a feverish impatience 
of results. (3) Again, the practical man is apt to 
gauge everything too much by outward standards, 
‘There are some realities—and they are the sublimest 
—that will not lend themselves to arithmetical com- 
putation. (4) And now, finally, we must note that 
the practical man is often, like Simon Peter, apt to 
be easily discouraged if not fickle. The men that 
last, whose enthusiasm fails not, whose work, though 
seemingly defeated, abides, are the men who look not 
at the things that are seen, and can be weighed, 
measured, estimated, but at the things that are unseen. 
—-E. Grirrira-Jonss, Types of Christian Life, p. 70. 


DESERTION AND DRUDGERY 
‘Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing.’—JouN xxI. 3. 


I. Ture are seasons when Christ seems to be lost. 

There are times when Christ seems absent from the 
world, and evil triumphs without let or hindrance. 
There are times when Christ seems absent from the 
Church, and its worship is only fashion or routine. 
And there are times when Christ seems absent from 
the soul, and faith is dead, and comforts are departed, 
and one is ready to cry again with Mary, ‘ They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him’. It is then that one prays, and prayer seems 
a mockery. It is then that the Bible loses all its 
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dew. It is in such hours a man is prone to fall, and 
to clutch again at what he had forsworn. It is in 
such hours that, for a word of sympathy, a woman 
will bow down her head and weep. ~ 

II. In such seasons duty still remains. 

When Simon Peter said ‘I go a fishing,’ you are 
not to regard it as a sinful impulse. It has been 
taken so, and by some eminent scholars, but I am 
quite convinced that they are wrong. It was nota 
counsel of despair. It did not mean that Peter was 
now hopeless. It was not a return to the old life in 
Galilee, as if the discipleship had been a dream. It 
was the action of a man of energy, to whom it was 
torture to be sitting idle, and who would fill in the 
hours till his Lord appeared, by doing the plain duty 
at his hand. But Simon Peter said ‘I go a fishing’ 
—there was work to do and I am going to do it. 
There was no joy for him—his Lord was absent—but 
the doing of his duty still remained. 

Through duty lies the road to restored fellowship. 
It was when they had toiled, and toiled heroically, 
that they discovered Jesus on the shore. ‘Vhere is 
something magnificent in their persistence all through 
the weary hours of that night. Time after time their 
nets were shot, and time after time their nets were 
empty. And yet they held to it till every light was 
quenched that had been twinkling seaward from the 
village, and the only sound that broke upon the 
silence was the calling of the night-bird on the loch. 
The wonder is they did not give it up. They must 
have been intensely disappointed. The fish were 
there, for other boats were taking them, and the 
were quite as skilful as the best. And yet they held 
to it all through the night, and till the dawn was 
crimsoning the east, and it was then that Jesus Christ 
came back. ‘They did not find Him because of their 
success. They found Him because of their fidelity. 
He did not come after a day of triumph. He came 
after a night of toil. Not in despair, but from a 
sense of duty had Simon Peter cried ‘I goa fishing’ ; 
and he discovered when the morning broke that duty 
was the road to restored fellowship.—G. H. Morrison, 
The Return of the Angels, p. 224. 


Rererences. — XXII, 3.— J. Marshall Lang, Christian 
World Pult, vol. lviii. p. 118. J. H. Jowett, British Con- 
gregationalist, 27th June, 1907, p. 636. XXI. 3-6.—W. P. 
Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 18. XXI. 4.—W. P. S. 
Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, p. 53. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 847. XXI. 4-6.— 
H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 305. XXI. 
5.—J. Reid, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 205. XXI. 6. 
—Archbishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, p. 116. H.S. Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 318. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. viii. No. 443. G. H. Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 
234, 


ST. JOHN 
‘That disciple whom Jesus loved.’—JoHN xx1. 7. 
WE must guard against a common error. It is often 
supposed that John was a soft and rather womanish 


character—I say womanish, because, although all 
would agree that a womanly woman is one of the 
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most precious things on earth, yet they would also 
agree that a womanish man is one of the most con- 
temptible, and we slip into the idea that John’s was 
a rather soft and clinging character, and we argue 
half-unconsciously from this, that the characters 
Christ loves best now are the soft and the gentle 
ones. It is quite true that He does take delight in 
them ; but we must not forget that His friend was a 
Son of Thunder—the disciple whom Jesus loved was 
as brave as a lion and as true as steel. 

I. Strength of character—that comes out, then, as 
the first necessity in Christ’s friends—not strength of 
body. Are we strong—we who aspire to be the 
friends of Christ?- Is it not true to say that the 
weakness of Christians is the greatest obstacle to the 
advance of Christ’s Church to-day? (1) Think of 
the weakness of will in resisting temptation. (2) Or, 
again, think of the weakness in society in standing up 
for the colours of the regiment under which we pre- 
tend to fight. (8) Or think of the weakness of going 
by the fashion in everything, the drifting with the 
tide, being sceptical when it is the thing to be scepti- 
cal, taking up Buddhism when it is the clever thing 
to do; not letting our conscience rule our habits in 
society, but the customs of society rule our conscience. 

II. But then, secondly, there is something which 
must go by the side of this, and that is, the most tender, 
the most gracious charity. ‘Little children, love one 
another ’—it was the secret of St. John’s life long before 
he said it. How should we stand this test of consider- 
ateness? (1) How about our servants? (2) Or 
those who serve in shops. (3) Or impatience at being 
kept waiting. 

III. And St. John’s third attribute was surely 
personal love of Jesus Himself. We may think it so 
much easier for St. John than for ourselves to have 
a personal love for Christ, but we must remember 
that (1) we have the enormous evidence derived from 
subsequent history—we know by sight what they 
had to know by faith ; (2) we have the Gospels: for 
what object were these Gospels preserved except that 
Jesus might live and move before our eyes? (3) We 
have prayer and the Sacraments; for what object 
were prayer and the Sacraments instituted, except 
that we might hold real communion with the same 
living Lord? The true disciple will still be aiming 
at a personal love of Christ.—BisHor Winnineron- 
Incram, Christ and His Friends, p. 13. 


‘It is the Lord.’—Joun xx1. 7. 


Mr. A. C. Benson says of this passage: ‘They (the 
disciples) go back, like men wearied of inaction, tired 
of agitated thought, to their homely trade. All 
night the boat sways in the quiet tide, but they catch 
nothing. Then as the morning begins to come in 
about the promontories and shores of the lake, they 
see the figure of one moving on the bank, who hails 
them with a familiar heartiness, as a man might do 
who had to provide for unexpected guests, and had 
nothing to give them to eat. I fancy, I know not 
whether rightly, that they see in Him a purchaser, 


and answer sullenly that they have nothing to sell. 
Then follows a direction, which they obey, to cast the 
net on the right side of the boat. Perhaps they 
thought the stranger—for it is clear that as yet they 
had no suspicion of His identity—had seen some sign 
of a moving shoal which had escaped them. ‘They 
secure a great haul of fish. Then John has an inkling 
of the truth; and I know no words which thrill me 
more strangely than the simple expression that bursts 
from his lips: “It is the Lord”. With characteristic 
impetuosity Peter leaps into the water, and wades or 
swims ashore.’ 

On the general passage Mr. Benson says: ‘I can 
only say that for me a deep mystery broods over the 
record. The glimpses of Him, and even more His 
absences, seem to me to transcend the powers of 
human invention. That these men lived, that they 
believed they saw the Lord, seems to me the only 
possible explanation, though I admit to the full the 
baffling mystery of it all’ ' 

Rererences.—XXI. 7.—F. Gooch, Christian World Pulyit, 
vol. xliii. p. 348. S. A. Tipple, The Admiring Guest, p. 212. 
J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 68. W. C. E. 
Newbolt, Church Times, vol. lxi. p. 23. Ibid. Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xvi. p. 11. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iii, p. 228; zbed. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 324. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 358. XXI. 10, 
11.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p.2651. 


A CALL TO COMMUNION 
‘Jesus saith unto them, Come and break your fast.’—Joxun 
XXI. 12. 

I. Tur first thing and the great thing in this chapter 
is the revelation of Jesus Christ. ‘After those things 
Jesus showed Himself again to His disciples at the 
Sea of Tiberias.’ There must be the real Presence or 
there is nothing. Nota real presence in any awful 
mystery of bread and wine—that surely is unlike all 
that we know of the blessed Saviour. But we must 
know Him as our very Friend and Brother, as they 
knew Him of old. ‘Where Christ is, there is the 
Church,’ said the great divine of old. Where Christ 
is, there, and there only, is the Sacrament. 

II. The second thought is the renewal of love. 
‘Simon, son of Jonas, dost thou care for Me?’ In- 
stantly Peter with heart on fire cries, ‘ Lord, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee’. 
Again Jesus asks him, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, dost 
thou care for Me?’ Again he cries, more passion- 
ately, ‘Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee’. The third time Jesus yields to 
Peter and uses hisown word. ‘ Dost thou love Me?’ 
‘Love Thee? my Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.’ 
Why think you, is the question asked three times ? 
The answer is not far to seek. Because by that fire of 
coals in the judgment hall three times did Peter de- 
clare ‘I never knew Him’; and now three times should 
Peter look into that face and declare, ‘Thou knowest 
that I love Thee’. For every one of us this is the 
next thing. There comes the question, ‘Dost thou 
love Me?’ He waits for the separate and personal 


reply. 
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Til. The third thought is the commission for ser- 
vice. ‘Jesus saith unto him, Simon, tend My sheep, 
feed My lambs, shepherd My sheep.’ Love can only 
satisfy itself in service. It cannot live in words only, 
it must clothe itself in deeds—M. G. Prarsr, The 
Gentleness of Jesus, p. 151. 

RererEences.—XXI, 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
638, and vol. xxxv. No. 2072. XXI. 14.—A. Maclaren, 
After the Resurrection, p. 65. XXI. 15.—C. A. Berry, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 296. J.J. Blunt, Plain Ser- 
mons, p. 47. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel of Incarnate Love, p. 
97. F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
289. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1684. A. Mac- 
laren, After the Resurrection, p. 77. Ibid. Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—St. John, p. 372. XXI. 15-17.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. iii. No. 117. W. C. Smith, Sermons, p. 295. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 18; abid. vol. vii. p. 312. 
XXI. 15-19.—H. Smith, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 
420, XXI. 15-23.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 257. XXI. 16.—W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the 
Seasons, p. 15. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1281. 


LOVE FOR JESUS 
‘Lovest thou Me ? ’—Joun xxi. 17, 


‘THERE were special reasons why this question was put 
thrice to St. Peter, but I think I can show that it is 
put thrice to us. The real reason why, after getting 
an affirmative answer to this question, Jesus put it a 
second time, was because the first answer was too super- 
ficial Christ wanted an answer from a deeper place. 
And the reason why, after receiving an affirmative 
answer a second time, he put the question a third 
time, was that the second answer was still too super- 
ficial, He wanted an answer from a still deeper place. 
Now there are three places in us from which Christ 
wishes an answer to this question. In us you may 
see there are three strata—the most superficial strata 
is Feeling, lower than that is Intellect, and lowest of 
all is Will, the very foundation of our whole nature 
—and Christ wishes to have an answer from each of 
these places. But let me put it in this way. In the 
house of Life of each of us there are three storeys— 
the basement storey, the middle storey, and the top 
storey—and Christ comes to the door of each storey 
and puts his question. 

I. Let us begin first with Feeling. Jesus enters the 
house of our Life and comes to the door of the base- 
ment storey where Feeling dwells. He knocks at the 
door, and when Feeling opens the door He says 
‘Lovest thou Me?’ There are in us many feelings 
of very different kinds that all pass by the general 
name of Love. Now, among all the kinds of love that 
your heart has known, has love to Christ been one? 
That is a possible kind of love in every life, and I 
suppose I may say without any fear of contradiction 
that it is the most sacred, the most sweet, the most 
influential of all the species of love. 

II. And now, second, Intellect. Christ has got 
His answer at the basement storey of the house of 
Life, and now He ascends the stair to the middle 
storey, where Intellect dwells. He stands there at 
the door and knocks, and when Intellect opens the 
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door, He says, ‘Lovest thou Me?’ The bond which 
unites us to Christ is far stronger when to Feeling is 
added Intelligence. He likes our choice of Him to 
spring not only from emotion, but from judgment as 
well. ‘There are two ways in which knowledge may 
deepen and strengthen our love of Christ. It may 
increase our gratitude to Him, or it may increase our 
admiration of Him. 

III. The Will. Christ has received His answer on 
the basement storey at the door of Feeling, and on the 
middle storey at the door of the Intellect, and now 
He ascends to the topmost storey where the Will 
dwells, and there He stands and knocks at the door, 
and when the Will opens the door, He says, ‘ Lovest 
thou Me?’ There are two totally distinct kinds of 
love in this world, the love that receives and the love 
that gives, The love that receives absorbs its object 
and enjoys it. The love that gives, on the contrary, 
is absorbed in its object, and forgets itself: its one 
thought is to do good to another, and it does not 
change. Now our love to Christ has to be submitted 
to this test. Love to Christ means disadvantage and 
self-denial. He asks every one who says he loves Him 
to take up his cross and follow Him, to confess Him 
before men, to take on His shoulders His cause, 
planning for it, praying for it, working for it, giving 
to it: and this is the test, not emotion. We love 
Christ just as much as we are able to do for Him, 
ust as much as we are able to endure for Him, just 
as much as we are willing to give to Him, just as 
much as we are willing to be nothing, that He may 
be All-in-all. This is the pathway to perfect love — 
James Sratker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xum. 
p. 113. 





JOHN XXI. 17. 
Peter made those humble protestations of love and 
reparation for his three denials, and our Lord did not 
say ‘You have formerly denied Me thrice, and are not 
worthy to feed My sheep,’ but ‘Feed My sheep’ ; for 
he loved much, having been pardoned much : for love 
is the prophet’s secret ; and those who have best fed 
God’s sheep are those who have learned much love 
through much pardon.—Covenrry Parmore. 
JOHN XXI. 17. 

Lorp, within a little time I have heard the same pre- 
cept in sundry places and by several preachers passed 
upon me. The doctrine seemeth to haunt my soul; 
whithersoever I turn it meets me. Surely this is from 
Thy providence, and should be for my profit. It is be- 
cause I am an ill proficient in this point, that I must 
not turn over a new leaf, but am still kept to my old 
lesson? Peter was grieved because our Saviour said 
unto him the third time, ‘ Lovest thou Me?’ But I 
will not be offended at Thy often inculcating the same 
precept, but rather conclude that I am much con- 
cerned therein, and that it is Thy pleasure that the 
nail should be soundly fastened in me, which Thou 
hast knocked in with so many hammers.—Tuomas 
Futrer. 

Rererences.—XXI. 17.—R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. ly. p. 805. H, Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol, 
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i. p. 817. J. Watson, The Inspiration of our Faith, p. 167. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2669. 


THE TWO GIRDINGS 
‘Jesus saith unto him, Feed My Sheep. Verily, verily, I sa 
unto thee, When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, 
and walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when thou shalt 
be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.’ 
—JOHN XXI, 17, 13. 
I. Unper Divine Providence we have each a work 
to do for God, each a station and duties in the 
_ Divine society: some sheep to feed, some lambs to 
tend. 

II. The way in which we can best do this work, 
while it must task our own utmost capacity in wisdom 
and power, is yet (because it is under Divine power 
and wisdom) subject to changes beyond our calcula- 
tion, which confound the wisdom of the wisest and 
lay the greatest power in the dust. Every one is 
familiar with Holbein’s drawings, in which kings and 
knights and wealthy burghers, when their minds are 
freest from care, are touched on the sleeve by a mes- 
senger whose business brooks no delay.—H. C. Brrcu- 


inc, The Grace of E:piscopacy, p. 163. 


‘ Another shall gird thee.’-—JouHN xxi. 18. 


Dr. Marcus Dops wrote at the age of twenty-four : 
‘It is indeed a life of self-denial this, and I feel as if 
now for the first time I had even a dim view of what 
it is not to be one’s own, to me a heart-rending 
lesson, a long and bitter lesson, one I would gladly 
exchange for fasting, or scourging, or what asceticism 
you will. Let me keep my own will, let me be my 
own, aim at my own idea of holiness, aid myself 
with my own props, and I would do most things. 
But this is the hard thing to learn, that in every 
thing, from this moment for ever, I am not only not 
to get my own will, but I am to desire not to get my 
own will, to will to be controlled by another wholly 
and unceasingly. This has to me at times all the 

in of dissolution. It is indeed a dying to this 
world.’—arly Letters, p. 103. 


Joun xxi. 18. 


Henri Perreyve wrote on this text to Charles 
Perraud ; ‘Let me repeat to you once more, even 
at the risk of saying the same thing always over 
again, that adorable verse of the Gospel in which 
Jesus speaks to the soul of every apostle in the person 
of St. Peter: “ When thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, thou didst choose thine own paths, thou 
hadst thy desires, thy wishes, thy choice. These de- 
sires were turned towards Me, and therefore I 
welcomed and blessed them; . . . but still they were 
thine own desires and not Mine, and thou walkedst 
whither thou wouldest, e¢ ambulabas whi volebas. 
But now thou art grown older, thou knowest My love 
better, My purposes for thee, and what I ask as thy 
friend. I count upon thee; thou shalt close thine 
eyes, thou shalt forget thy hopes, thou shalt hush 
thy desires for good, thou shalt stretch out thine arms 
like a blind man, like a little child, eatendes manus 


twas ; thou shalt let thyself be girded by the gentle 
and irresistible hand of Him to whom thou hast 
surrendered thyself. Whether the girdle be of cord, 
of iron, or of fire, thou shalt let thyself be girded, 
alius est qut te cinget, and thou shalt let thyself be 
carried whither thou wouldest not, gud tu non vis, 
to suffering, to death, to uselessness, to inaction, 
which is the last of deaths,’?”—Lettres de Hen 
Perreyve & un ami Venfance, pp. 244, 245. 

Rererences.—XAXI. 18.—H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, 
p. 180. .Hapositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 188; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 247. XXI. 18, 19.—C. Bosanquet, 
Blossoms for the King’s Garden, p. 47. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 5. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
St. John, p. 882. XXI. 19.—R. J. Campbell, Christean World 
Pulpit, vol. 1x. p. 862. W.H. Evans, Sermons for the Church's 
Year, p. 23. W. P.S. Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, 
p. 40. 

THE DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVES 

‘Then Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus 

loved following: which also leaned on His breast at 

supper, and said, Lord, which is he that betrayeth Thee?’ 

—JOHN XXI, 20, 
I. Sr. Joun is here called, first of all, ‘the disciple’. 
And John was emphatically the disciple. He seems 
almost to have usurped Mary’s place, and to have sat 
at the feet of Jesus to hear His word. Other 
Evangelists tell us of the deeds of Christ, but St. John 
tells us of His words. He learnt of Jesus, he studied 
those words, he turned them over in his heart. And 
so you and I must be the disciples of Christ. We 
must be willing to sit at His feet, to hear of Him 
and to learn the revelation which He would give to 
us of the Father. 

II. Then, secondly, John is called ‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved’. He was the first to yield him- 
self to Jesus Christ. But yet our Saviour was in 
no way guilty of favouritism. He loved the world 
Nevertheless, there are some Christians who ex- 
perience more of His love than other Christians, 
Why is this? Because they are nearer to the Source 
of Love. If you think of the planets above our 
heads, Mercury and Venus have more of the sun’s 
light and warmth than do Jupiter and Saturn. 
Why? Because they are nearer to the Sun, And 
so it is with man. 

Ill. Then the third line in this character of St. 
John is ‘following’. Ah, it is no use sitting down 
at the feet of Jesus and learning His Word unless 
you follow. Here is the practical side of the Chris- 
tian’s character. 

IV. And in the fourth place he is thus described, 
‘who also leaned upon His breast at supper’. I 
suppose the reason why St. John lay upon His breast 
at supper was this: that he was in great trouble. 
Our Lord had taken them up into that upper chamber, 
and had there told them plainly, that He was about to 
be taken from them. And John leaned upon his 
Master’s breast. It was the only place on which he 
could pillow his aching head, it was the only place 
where he could find comfort when these sorrows were 
surging round about him. And Christian, you may 
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have sorrow too. Lean upon His unchanging love, 
lean upon that ever-faithful heart. 

V. Then one thing more. ‘And he asked Him, 
Which is he that betrayeth Thee?’ He wanted to 
find out the worst.—E. A. Sruarr, His Dear Son 
and other Sermons, vol. v. p. 57. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST’S DAY 


‘The disciple whom Jesus loved.’—JouN xx1. 20, 


Ir is somewhat strange that no reference is made in 
the early registers of the Festival of St. John. The 
Venerable Bede is said to be the first writer in whose 
works it is mentioned ; and the probability is that its 
first observance was merely local; in the thirteenth 
century, however, it became universal, and ever since 
has been celebrated, year after year, on the twenty- 
seventh day of December, with services of a high and 
holy character. 

I. The man. His form will stand out more dis- 
tinctly if we but glance at some leading circumstances 
in his history. He was young, perhaps in his teens, 
when he entered into public life ; and wasa Galilean, 
son of Zebedee and Salome, and junior brother of 
James the Great, with whom he pursued the vocation 
of a fisherman. Like all young men of true and 
powerful temperament, he was capable of vehement 
anger, which would occasionally burst forth (St. 

_ Luke rx, 51-56). Hence he was surnamed ‘a Son of 
Thunder’, When the hour of danger came he never 
turned his back in the day of battle. Such was 
John : lowly, yet noble ; calm, yet passionate ; gentle, 
yet brave ; simple, yet real; in the main, a man to 
be greatly admired and safely followed, 

li. The disciple. He is now generally spoken of 
as ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’ ; and this appella- 
tion he gave himself on the evening of the betrayal ; 
for neither did Jesus nor the other disciples use it. 
But it was a true and proper title nevertheless: Jesus 
loved him unutterably. His heart went out specially 
to him; and John’s heart was won completely by the 
heart of Jesus. So closely were they bound together 
that John companioned with Jesus wherever He 
went, and when He sat down John ‘ leaned upon His 
breast’. Thus John was absorbed with his Lord, 
and thus he rested in the calm assurance of His 
Divine favour. This was John’s heaven on earth. 

III, The Apostle. After the Ascension of Christ, 
John associated intimately with Peter, and this 
brotherly fellowship continued until they returned 
to Jerusalem from an evangelising tour in Samaria. 
From this time John seems to have taken little part 
in any outward movement; but he finally quitted 
the Holy City, and transferred his home to Ephesus. 
After residing here for a while, he was banished to 
Patmos—a dreary islet in the Hgean Sea; yet albeit 
a wretched place, he was favoured here with the 
glorious visions so eloquently described in the 
Apocalypse. What he did in his exile, and how long 
he remained in it, we know not; but toward the end 
of the first Christian century he returned to his 
adopted city. He was now an old man—the last 
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survivor of those who had been with Jesus, He 
calls his converts in Ephesus ‘my little children’; 
and thence, as a centre, he exercised all the holy 
influence he possessed, His Gospel and Epistles—. 
‘the last and richest treasures of sacred literature ’— 
show the ripeness of his experience and the depth of 
his wisdom. At the age of one hundred and twenty 
he prepared his soul for the New Jerusalem, and died 
peacefully at Ephesus, surrounded by his ‘ children’, 


Rererences.—XXI, 20.—W. M. Sinclair, Words from St. 
Paul's, p. 151. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1539. 
XXI. 20-22.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days im tha 
Christian Year, p. 10. XXI. 21, 22.—T. Allen, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 88. C. Bickersteth, The Gospel o 
Incarnate Love, p. 106. A. H. Walker, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. v. p. 461. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
St. John, p. 391, XXI. 21-25.—J. D. Jones, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 404. XXI. 22.—Newman Smyth, Ohris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 88. S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for Saints’ Days, p. 36. A. Maclaren, After the 
Resurrection, p. 89. J. G. James, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. Ixx. p. 286. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 392. Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 155. XXI. 23.—Ibid. p. 359. XXIL 
24,—J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 3165. 


THE OMISSIONS OF THE GOSPEL 


‘And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.’—JouHN xx1. 25. 

I, Tue first thing that the words of St. John suggest 

to us is the unlikeness of their spirit to the spirit of 

modern biography. In our day, a biography is not 
considered final or satisfactory, unless it gives us 
every known fact in the life of its hero, large or 
trivial, significant or unmeaning. That was a wise 
proverb of the Greeks which said that ‘the half is 
more than the whole’, An outline sketch often con- 
veys a truer idea than a finished picture, The artist 
selects those characteristics which seem to him to be 
typical of the man, and he portrays these alone. For 
the rest, his picture may not reproduce this or that 
feature, this or that trick of gesture, with exact pre- 
cision; but it does reproduce what we wish to re- 
member, what we desire to know. This is what St. 

John has done in his Gospel. 

II. A vivid picture! And yet we can hardly fail to 
be conscious at times of a desire for more knowledge 
of this Master of men of whomSt. John wrote. Quite 
true is it that this brief story has affected human life 
as no other story has affected it. And yet how much 
is there which has been left untold ! 

Ul. This craving is natural; but it is deliberately 
disappointed by the Evangelists; it was always 
checked by the Church. There is a grave danger of 
missing the greatest message of the Gospels by a too 
exclusive attention to that earthly ministry, to which 
the title The Life of Christ is sometimes too exclus- 
ively appropriated. There may be a warning of this 
danger in the reserves of St. John. The Church does 
not profess complete knowledge. Many problems 
still torment and vex the curious soul. Stillis the 
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question asked by many an ardent spirit, anxious to 
reduce the world to its own narrow rules, ‘ Lord, 
are there few that be saved?’ But the answer is 
still the same, stern in its refusal to supply theory, 
unfailing in power and wisdom as a guide to life: 
‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate’. 

IV. This is not, to be sure, the thought prominent 
in St. John’s words at the close of the Gospel. He 
does not speak of impassable barriers to knowledge, 
of mysteries not yet disclosed because of the incapa- 
city of our minds to receive them. For what St. John 


seems to say is that he knew of much which he did 
not think it fitting to record. It may be part of our 
discipline that we are kept in intellectual unrest; 
part of our discipline, lest in unruly pride we come to 
think that God is a mere creature of our imagination, 
a conception of which we have entire mastery. But 
it is also part of our inheritance; for thus is there 
ever more and more which we may learn.—J. H. 
Breznanv, Via Domini: Sermons for Christian 
Seasons, p. 273. 

Reranznce.—XXI. 25.-—J. D. Jones, Elims of Life, p. 9. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


ACTS I. I. 


Tux keynote to the book of the Acts of the Apostles 
lies in the word 7#p£aro of the first verse. That 
ipEato is not pleonastic. It is the acts ‘which 
Jesus began,’ -but has not finished—Dr. Joun 
Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetica, p. 138. 
RererEence.—Lxpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 162. 


WITNESSES OF THE RESURRECTION—THE 
MESSAGE TO A FEW 
AcTs I. 

Ir would seem that our Lord gave His attention to 
a few, because, if the few be gained, the many will 
follow. ‘To these few He showed Himself again and 
again. ‘These He restored, comforted, warned, in- 
spired. He formed them unto Himself, that they 
might show forth His praise. This His gracious pro- 
cedure is opened to us in the first words of the book 
of the Acts. ‘To the Apostles whom He had chosen 
He showed Himself alive after His Passion by many 
infallible proofs; being seen of them eae days, and 
speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God.’ Consider, then, if we may state the alternative 
reverently, which of the two seems the more likely 
way, even according to a human wisdom, of forming 
preachers of the Gospel to all nations—the exhibi- 
tion of the Resurrection to the Jewish people gener- 
ally, or this intimate private certifying of it to a few? 
And remember that, as far as we can understand, the 
two procedures were inconsistent with each other ; 
for that period of preparatory prayer, meditation, and 
instruction, which the Apostles passed under our 
Lord’s visible presence for forty days, was to them 
what it could not have been, had they been following 
Him from place to place in public, supposing there 
had been an object in this, and mixing in the busy 
crowds of the world.—J. H. Newman. 

Rererences.—I. 1.—Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 387. Hzpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
238. I. 1, 2.—A. Maclaren, The Wearted Christ, p. 9. 


EASTER COMMANDS 


The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that 

esus began, both to do and teach, Until the day in which 

e was taken up, after that He through the Holy Ghost 

had given commandments unto the apostles whom He had 

chosen: To whom also He shewed Himself alive after 

His passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them 

forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God.’—Acts 1. 1, 2, 3. 


Ir is these Easter commands of our Lord Jesus Christ 
that I want to bring before you. They have all to 
do with service and with active work. They are very 
different to the Gethsemane commands. 'The Gethse- 


mane commands had to do with resignation, with 
submission, with warfare. ‘Watch and pray.’ ‘Pray 
that ye enter not into temptation. ‘Put up thy 
sword into the sheath.’ . 

I. The first Easter command, the great Easter 
command, we had almost said the only Easter com- 
mand, because it stands out pre-eminently above all 
the rest, is simply this: Go and tell. It is repeated 
again and again, but, alas! not once too often, as 
the lethargy of the Christian Church for nineteen 
hundred years doth signify. It is addressed to all 
classes. (oand tell. And the command comes to 
us to-day. It is given to all, to the women, to the 
men, to the Magdalene, to the Apostles, to the whole 
Church. 

II. The second Easter command you will find in 
the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Luke, and in the 
thirty-ninth verse. ‘Behold My hands and My feet, 
that it is I Myself; handle Me, and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.’ Jesus 
Christ will not have you go forth and obey the first 
command without having given you the means, first 
of all, to satisfy yourself as to the truth of the 
message which you are to deliver. You are to be 
thoroughly convinced yourself. 

III. The third command you have in the twentieth 
chapter of St. John, and in the twenty-second verse. 
Jesus Christ, we read, ‘breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ This 
third command seems to teach me this: If you are 
to Go and tell, you must not only be intellectually 
convinced, you must be essentially united to your 
Lord and Master Himself, you must have His life 
flowing through your life. 

IV. The fourth command is in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Luke, and in the forty-ninth verse. 
‘Behold, I send the promise of My Father upon you; 
but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high.’ Christian work 
is no mere fanatical enthusiasm, Christian work is no 
mere feverish running hither and thither. Christian 
work is going forth calmly and quietly, living, 
speaking, working in the power of God the Holy 
Ghost.—E. A. Sruart, The True Citizen and other 
Sermons, vol. 1x. p. 177. 


Rererences.—I. 2.—Eaxposttor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 314; 
wid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 235. I. 3.—H. Bailey, The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 42. Bishop Westcott, Village Ser- 
mons, p. 147. G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 177. Scot« 
tish Review, vol. ii. p. 412, Haxpositor (7th Series), vol. vy. pp. 
145, 508. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE FATHER 
(For the Sunday after Ascension Day) 

* Wait for the promise of the Father, which, saith He, ye have 

; heard of Me.’—Acrts I. 4. 

In old time this Sunday was sometimes called Ex- 
ectation Sunday, because on it the Church recalls 
our thoughts to the disciples of our Lord waiting in 
expectancy for the promised gift of the Holy Spirit. 
We are told that those days of waiting were days of 
gladness and rejoicing, days of worship and prayer 
and praise. But surely they must also have been 
days tinged with anxiety, days of wonder when the 
great experience of which they had been warned 
would take place. Those men and women had 
passed through great experiences, moral and spiritual, 
during the year or two that was passed. Entirely 
new views of life and religion had opened out to them. 
Sin and moral evil had acquired new aspects. ‘They 
had learned that God was to them a Father—tender, 
loving, patient, forgiving, claiming and seeking the 
response of their devotion. ‘They were coming to 
see that as they stood related to Him whom they 
had owned as ‘L'eacher and Friend, so they were re- 
lated to God and to eternity. But they had had 
experiences of another kind also. ‘They had had 
great hopes, and their hopes had often been disap- 
pointed. Once indeed on the dark day of Calvary 
their hopes had been utterly dashed to pieces. ‘Then 
came the unspeakable thrill of the unimagined sur- 
prise of the Easter Day. Surely that must be the 
climax, they would think. Could there be anything 
greater or richer or fuller in human experience than 
the moment when they saw the risen Lord? ‘Then 
followed the wonderful experiences of the Forty Days, 
so blessed, so reassuring, when all unexpected Jesus 
would be standing in their midst, breathing upon 
them His benediction of peace, teaching them that 
they lived on the frontier of two worlds, or, if you 
prefer it, teaching them that this firm, solid earth 
was interpenetrated by the spiritual. And so experi- 
ence upon experience was theirs, and yet there was 
still a greater, the greatest of all, to follow—the 
coming of the Spirit. How could they help asking 
questions? How could they forbear wanting to know 
more? What may be the end of it all? Direct 
answers were denied them. They were told to wait 
—to wait and see—to endure the discipline of ex- 
pectancy which would in the Providence of God un- 
fold its revelation and bring its own experience and 
power and blessing. 

I. The Age-Long Lesson.—‘ Wait for the promise 
of the Father.’ This is the age-long lesson that each 
generation of man has to learn as it steps on the 
stage of human history, and it is a lesson that seems 
as difficult to learn now as ever it was in the far-off 
Old Testament times, when the years and the cen- 
turies went by and the redeemer came not. In every 
age the hearts and hopes of earnest men are strained 
to breaking-point because it seems to them that the 
cause of the Christ moves too slowly, and that the 
apparently unheeding God seems not to hear nor 
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to answer. How good men must have felt this im- 
patience in the fourth century, when the Arian heresy 
was ever raising up its head! How good men feel 
it to-day when they consider the difficulties and the 
slowness which beset the advance of the kingdom 
of Christ in the world, or hinder the reunion of 
our divided Christendom! But the truest goodness 
is content to wait for the promise of the Father, 
casting its burden upon the Lord, knowing that 
the cause is His, and that, to use Bishop Butler’s 
words, ‘He accomplishes His ends by slow, successive 
steps’. 

Il. The Command to Wait.—‘ Wait for the pro- 
mise of the Father’—that is the word, the impression 
that I would seek to leave with you. Wait! Ah! of 
course we have to wait, you may cry, for we cannot 
help ourselves; but none the less does our nature 
rebel against the delay. We hate the word and 
method alike in our hurrying, impatient time, when 
we desire to solve our problems and win our ex- 
periences the day after to-morrow. Yet it is both 
Christ’s Word and Christ’s method. It is the Word 
and method we need, not only for our great public 
questions, whether of Church and possibly of State, 
but certainly for the inward experiences of the soul’s 
life. Who of us is not seeking fuller, richer personal 
knowledge of God and of His Holy Spirit’s working? 
Who of us does not long to be more sure of Christ 
as Saviour and Lord, more sure of the things which 
are unseen and eternal? We sometimes look up with 
straining eyes and ears, but the heavens are as brass 
above us. What can we do? One thing it is clear 
we cannot do. We cannot force or manufacture 
spiritual experience any more than the disciples could 
by themselves obtain the Spirit which only God could 
bestow. Like them we must ‘wait for the promise 
of the Father’. But like them we must learn, if we 
would go on from strength to strength, that waiting 
is no mere idle, listless dreaming or gazing up into 
heaven, but rather the maintenance of the attitude, 
the making of the atmosphere, in which alone the 
still small voice of the Spirit of God may reach our 
consciences, and strengthen our wills, a purify our 
affections, and inspire our souls——THe Primus or 
Scoranp (Dr. Rosservs, Church Family News- 
paper, 2nd June, 1911). 


WAITING 
(For Ascension-tide) 

‘ But wait for the promise of the Father.’—Acts I. 4. 
Tar deep spiritual intention, which we have seen 
to underlie all the incidents of Christ’s life, extends 
itself, no less, to that remarkable interval of ‘ten 
days’ that followed its close. That parenthesis be- 
tween the ascension of our Lord and the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, in other words, between the visible 
and the spiritual presence of Christ in His Church, 
always appears to me a passage which it is very im- 
portant to read aright. It was a singular one—at 
least, it must have appeared very singular to the 
disciples at the time. Look at the circumstances, 
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as yourselves in the disciples’ position, and you will 
eel the peculiar character of that ‘ waiting’. 

God appoints intervals, intervals as they relate 
to our little minds, though all an equal part in His 
great plan; and the right view and the proper duty 
of these intervals is an essential part of the Christian’s 
education. 

I. It may be you are a Man Lately Awakened 
to a deep sense of sin. You have gone, as you never 
went before, as a sinner to Christ—you have cast 
yourself at His feet—you have believed on Him as 
your Saviour, and assuredly you are at this moment 
a forgiven man. You have entered into the promise. 
God loves you, and you are quite safe. But do you 
feel it? Do you realise your forgiveness and your 
acceptance? Are you forthwith happy? Perhaps 
uot at all. You cannot receive it. You are at peace 
with God; but you do not feel you are at peace. 
You are reconciled; but you are not comforted. 
Jesus has done all for you; but you do not know it. 
And this may go on for, what seems to you, a weary 
while. I cannot say how long. Forgiveness, but no 
joy—grace, but no rest—till the Spirit comes—till 
the Spirit comes and reveals it to your heart, and 
makes you to see and feel that all along it was a fact, 
but it was a fact hidden from you, till the Spirit 
showed it you—that Christ is yours and you are 
Christ’s. Need I say that that interval between 
Christ’s cleansing and the Spirit manifesting it is a 
very critical period in a believer's life ? 

Il. Or you have been Praying, and that for a 
strictly promised thing. It has not been for any- 
thing worldly; it has not even been for another's 
soul; it is not for any imaginary good; but it has 
been for a covenanted grace to your own soul. Say, 
it has been for a victory over a particular sin—say, 
it has been for some gift, in which you feel yourself 
particularly deficient. The prayer has been repeated 
often—earnestly, trustingly, importunately. It has 
gone up, again and again, in the commanding name 
of Jesus. But you have no response. You are none 
the better. The struggle is as severe—the sin is as 
strong—the desired gift is as far off as ever. What 
shall we say? It is another interval—subject to that 
law. It is a repetition, in your heart, of the history 
of Ascension and Pentecost. 

Ill. How are those Intervals to be Used — 

(a) It 18 well to have in the mind that it is 
ag. wnterval—an ordained interval—with a defined 
boundary line; as much a part of God’s counsel in 
the matter, as the issue, when it comes; or the 
means that you are now employing to obtain it. 

(6) Being God’s own ‘waiting time, we must 
watch carefully; and we must honour Him. Shall 
the great God, all-wise and prudent, be hurried by 
one such as us? ‘'Tarry thou the Lord’s leisure” It 
is the path of reverence. 

(c) Do, in the interim, just what Christ told His 
ltttle Church to do in the great model of a ‘ waiting 
time ’—keep in the appointed path of duties and ordi- 
nances. Be where all good comes. ‘Stay in Jerusalem.’ 


(d) Look to tt that you are united, like them, 
among yourselves ‘with one heart’. | 

(e) And, above all, be much in prayer. Nothing 
passes time like prayer. Nothing provokes the great 
actions of heaven like prayer. And, as far as may 
be, united prayer—that prayer has a double promise. 

(f) And let it be always the most determined in 
your minds that, however late it may seem to you, 
you do nothing but what God has told you to do— 
till you have your answer. 

Do not be in a hurry to set out. Do not let the 
man who has his hand on the bow of prayer be in 
haste to stop his arrows till he is ‘endued with power 


from on high’. 


Rererences.—I. 4.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xviii, p. 288. R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 274. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 98; did. (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 112. 


THE BAPTISM OF THE SPIRIT 
‘Ye shall be baptised with the Holy Ghost.’—Acrs . 5. 


WE do ill to brush aside the thought of the Trinity 
as a mere speculation of religious metaphysics. It 
is the most practical thing in the world. © By it is 
measured not so much the distance between Chris- 
tianity and other religions—that might be purely 
intellectual—but the difference between Christianity 
as a theory or scheme of thought, and Christianity 
as a living and potent experience. Have ye received 
the Holy Ghost? is a question in life rather than in 
theology. 

I. Christianity, as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment, is identified with the reception of the Spirit. 
Christianity itself, once emptied of this meaning and 
power, is as lifeless as Buddhism, and may become 
as corrupting. Some of the ancient Churches, from 
which the Spirit is withdrawn, the Syrian Church in 
India, the Coptic in Egypt, the Nestorian in Persia, 
are not only powerless, but seem to lie like an incu- 
bus on the populations. The Christian life, wherever 
it is real, means a freshening tide of life which flows 
like a river—and the river flows from under the 
throne of God. And this life of the Spirit, as it 
comes from the experience of salvation, issues in the 
salvation of others. 

IT. But as we recognise the very definite result, and 
realise the equally definite cause; as we see that 
Christianity is a spirit-filled life, a life which begins, 
and is continued and ends in the Spirit, we cannot 
too resolutely set our hearts on that experience which 
constitutes all the difference between a dead and a 
living religion. Come, let us, like that man of a 
stout countenance in the Pilgrim’s Progress, buckle 
on our armour, and set our face to battle our way 
through. 

III. And now, what are the conditions of this 
heavenly baptism? They are the same conditions 
as those on which all God’s gifts depend, Faith and 
Obedience. They are the simplest conditions possible, 
if the will is set on fulfilling them; they appear 
difficult and even impossible until the will is sum- 
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moned to undertake them. (1) ‘He therefore that 
ministereth to you the spirit, . . . doeth he it by 
the works of the law or by the hearing of faith?’ 
(Gal. m. 5). It is certainly by the hearing of faith. 
(2) But hand in hand with faith goes obedience. 
‘The Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them 
that obey Him,’ we read in Acts v. 82. Faith 
without obedience is illusion; obedience without 
faith is blindness. It is not so much an act as an 
attitude of obedience. To use an image, it is the 
‘soul emerging from the slough of self and planting a 
foot on the rock of the will of God. There are two 
ings on which the soul mounts to heaven, says the 





win. 
Imitatio, purity and obedience.—R. F. Horton, The 
Trinity, p. 211. 

Rererences.—I. 5.—J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day 
to Trinity Sunday, p. 197. I. 5-12.—Ezxpositor (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 110. I. 6.—H.S. Holland, God’s City, p. 273. Ez- 
positor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 413. I. 6-8.—Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxxix. No. 2330. I. 7.—Ewposttor (5th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 349 ; zbid. vol. x. p. 121; tbid. (6th Series), vol. 
ii, p. 411; ibid. vol. iv. p. 380; cbid. vol. vi. pp. 246, 398. 
I. 7, 8.—Bishop Wordsworth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
ly. p. 824. I. 7-10.—Lzpositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 377. 


SPIRITUAL POWER 

*Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you.’—AcTs |. 8. 
I. Tue question of all questions for each of us to 
consider is: ‘How am I to make my life the home 
and embodiment of this power from above?’ If we 
turn to our Lord’s own example, or to the life of 
Paul or any other of His followers, or to any life we 
have known and felt to breathe around it this same 
power of the Spirit, some things become at once very 
obvious and clear to us. (1) That supreme example 
and those lives declare that whoever desires to have 
his soul purified and invigorated, to be charged with 
this Divine electric influence, must have something of 
separateness and independence in his life; he must 
feel himself as not merely one of a crowd moved by 
the desires, aims, hopes, tastes, and ambitions which 
may chance to prevail around him, but as a separate 
soul in direct communion with the Spirit of God. 
(2) But if we are to realise this in our own life, it 
means that our times of daily prayer, whether in 
private or in public, are times at which we lay open 
our secret life to the Divine presence and influence ; 
it means that we give some real thought and medita- 
tion to this presence of God in our life, and that we 
thus feed our souls continually on wholesome spiritual 
food. 

II. But the hindrances that are always acting to 
undermine or destroy any such spiritual power in us 
are manifold, and seldom far away from our life. (1) 
The world outside is always with us and acting in 
this way, distracting thought, setting up its own 
ro ie drawing us into its channels, and deaden- 
ing the spirit in us. (2) We contract a dullness of 
spirit, so that spiritual things have no interest and 
faith has no living power in the heart; and all this 
very often not because any person or anything out- 
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side of us can be said to have led us away and en- 
tangled us, but simply because we have taken no 
pains to keep our life within the range of spiritual 
influences ; we have let prayer slip out of it; we have 
lived in no spiritual companionship; we have done 
nothing to keep our soul alive in us. (3) But worst 
of all hindrances to the indwelling of God’s Holy 
Spirit in any life is the harbouring of sensual appetite 
or craving, passion or indulgence.—Bisnor Prrcivat, 
Sermons at Rugby, p. 179. 


THE WITNESS OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


AcTs 1. 8. 


Tuesx words have not exhausted their meaning ; they 
are still the living message of the living Christ. 

I. Surely these words mean nothing less than this 
—that we who have received the gift of power, in 
whom the Spirit dwells, shall witness for Christ b 
our protest against all that tends to lower the stand- 
ard of human life. 

II. But mere protest, mere refusal is not enough. 
There is a call to each to active participation in that 
ministry of personal service for which Christ gives us 
the power of the Spirit. This ministry of personal 
service will mean (1) Sympathy. (2) Then your 
time and money. (3) And then to some the Saviour’s 
command means much more; it may mean the sur- 
render of a life, of earthly prospects, and much that 
you now deem absolutely necessary, in order that you 
may be free to give your whole being to Christ in 
this ministry of personal service.—BisHor Cornish, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 728. 


A WITNESSING CHURCH 
‘But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judza, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.’—Acts |. 8. 
In these words we have defined for us the mission of 
the Church of Christ in the world. She is to repre- 
sent her Master upon earth, while He represents her 
in heaven. She is called to be a witness for her risen 
and ascended Lord. ‘Yeshall be witnesses to Me.’ 
The great need of the Church to-day is to discharge 
more simply her office of a witness. 

I. Qualifications for Witnessing.—There are three 
qualifications which are necessary to constitute a wit- 
ness. 

(a) The first is knowledge. A witness must have 
personal experience of the facts to which he deposes., 

(b) The second qualification is courage. A 
witness must speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and to do this under all cir- 
cumstances is not so easy, especially if the truth in 
question be unpopular. ‘Not to shun to declare the 
whole counsel of God,’ requires courage. Happy he 
who so lives in the presence of God as always to ex- 
hibit it. 

(c) There should be found in every witness con- 
sistency. : 

II. Power for Witnessing.—All ‘God’s biddings 
are enablings’. He never sends us to battle at oug 
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own charges. What is this power with which Christ 
promises to endue His witnesses? It was the Holy 
Ghost power. But you say, ‘These men were con- 
verted men, had they not received the Holy Ghost 
already?’ We answer ‘Yes,’ and ‘No’. Yes, for 
‘no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost’ (1. Cor. xm. 3), and they could 
say it, and did say it, ‘ We believe and are sure that 
Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God’ (St. 
John vi. 69) ; and No, for as yet the Holy Ghost had 
fallen upon none of them (ef. Acts vim. 16). ‘There 
is all the difference in the world between receiving 
the Word of God for life (Acts vm. 14) and receiy- 
ing the Holy Ghost for purification (Acts xv.) and 
for power (Acts 1.8). Well, but you say, ‘If I have 
Christ I have all’. Again we answer, look at the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself. Is He not the Eternal 
Son? When He was born of the Spirit as man would 
you not have said He had all? Did not ‘the Holy 
Spirit dwell in Him from the moment of His birth ; 
and yet what do we read of Him? ‘That He did 
not enter upon His public ministry, upon His mis- 
sionary career, until He was ‘anointed with the Hol 
Ghost and with power’ (Acts x. 88, with St. Luke 
tv, 18-21). 

The Church is languishing for lack of a Pentecost, 
_ and while she is disputing the world is laughing, and 
contrasting ‘the foundations of Christianity with its 
superstructure’, Aid no wonder, for it is not the 
Gospel, but the Gospel preached with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from Heaven (1 Peter 1. 12) that 
is the power we need to-day. 


THE MARKS OF THE SAINTLY LIFE 
(For All Saints’ Day) 
‘Ye shall be witnesses unto Me.’—Acrts 1. 8, 
Wauar does it mean? § first— 

I. The Witness of Faith.— We think of those who 
have gone before us in the way; what was the secret 
of it all, of that patience, that high courage, that 
steadfast endurance? 'The secret of it all was the 
vision of God; they saw Jesus. Sometimes when the 
light of faith grew dim they yet had been able to 
see beyond the dark clouds the face of God. If we 
are to follow the way of all the saints we must pray 
God to give us clear vision, that we may see Him, 
that we may bear witness by our faith. 

II. The Witness of Worship.—The saints! ah 
yes, you turn your pages over and you read story 
after story; here in some fascinating, beautiful way 
the life of a great saint is given to you, and you are 
enamoured of it, charmed by it. Such wonderful 
stories, such varied experiences of rich and poor, 
young and old, learned and simple, they are all 
there; but they are all one in this, that they found 
the inspiration of their life in prayer. You come to 
it again and again, the life of prayer, the life of com- 
munion, the witness borne by worship. And it must 
be so, must it not? How is the world to be won? 
it can be won only through the constant bearing of 
the witness to the truth as it is in Jesus, 


Ill. The Witness of Suffering.—The word is in- 
deed the word ‘martyr’; ye shall be My witnesses, 
My martyrs—not only because the bearing of the 
witness must so often lead to the baptism of blood, 
but because none can bear witness truly who has not 
the martyr spirit. The mark of a saint, says Bishop 
Westcott, is not that he is free from faults, but that 
he has wholly surrendered his will to God. It is 
true, as we know, for thousands who ‘loved not their 
lives unto the death’; true in our own time in Milan- 
esia or Central Africa, or China, or Japan ; true herein 
England to-day of some lad in an office who comes to 
his Communion and is guiding his life by the thought 
of the Lord’s indwelling presence ; of the woman in 
society who wishes above all other things to re- 
member her Lord, His day, His church, His rule of 
life. 

IV. The Witness of a Holy Life.—Saints ; there 
is something of the reflection of the Divine image in 
those who have been with their Lord. <A holy life: 
we cannot explain it; you and I look on, but it 
stimulates while it shames us; we long to be some- 
thing like that, we long to follow such an one as he 
follows Christ. 


WITNESS FOR JESUS 


‘Ye shall be witnesses unto Me.’—Acts 1. 8. 


I. Ir at once strikes us that our Lord Himself—in 
His sacred Person—is the truth, the reality, the 
glorious power to which His servants are to bear 
their witness. 

II. But you ask, How can we bear witness to a 
Person ? 

Let me suggest another question in turn. Can we 
be witnesses to each other? Unquestionably we can, 
for we can know each other. And by this knowledge 
we mean not knowledge of the form and colour of the 
body or features, but knowledge of that which gives 
to features or form their interest—knowledge of the 
invisible spirit which underlies them. That which 
interests, man lastingly in his brother man—that 
which is the seat and the object of human interest—is 
the soul. The eye can rest on nothing beneath the 
sun so deeply interesting as the face of any child of 
Adam. Every human face is a point at which we 
obtain an insight into an unseen world ; since every 
human face, not less by its reserves than by its dis- 
closures, records the play of thought and person 
within a subtle immaterial spirit. Through a man’s 
language, his actions and his countenance, his soul 
speaks to the soul of his brother man ; and while the 
essence of the soul is still necessarily hidden, the out- 
ward effects of its action convey a living and accurate 
impression of its secret life. 

III. Now in Jesus Christ, God made use of this 
provision of His creative wisdom to enter into com- 
munion with His creatures. That He might embrace 
His fallen creatures with a revelation of His beauty 
so intelligible and so captivating that resistance and 
rejection should seem wellnigh impossible ; therefore, 
that in characters which from long practice man 
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would read at sight, God might reveal to man His 
inmost life ; the Most High robed Himself in a human 
body and a human soul. This was the Incarnation. 

One only has succeeded in creating an impression 
which is as fresh in the hearts and thoughts of His 
true disciples at this moment as it was eighteen 
centuries ago; and as we listen to His words and 
watch His actions, and almost seem to gaze on His 
face, irradiated with superhuman beauty in the pages 
of the Gospels, we feel that He, as none other, had 
a right to command distant and unborn generations 
to echo the enthusiasm of His first followers, and to 
say to us Englishmen of the nineteenth century, ‘ Ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me’, 

IV. It is a most solemn question ; is there any- 
thing in our life, or our language, anything that we 
do, or anything we endure, that really bears witness 
before the eyes of our fellowmen to the life and work 
of our ascended and invisible Saviour? 

This witness is the debt which all Christians owe 
to Jesus Christ our Lord. 

In the witness of suffering, and of silent persevering 
obedience, we see the central element of the growth 
and victory of the Church. Argument may have 
done something, but the masses of men have no time 
for argument, and are inaccessible to its force. 
Miracles actually witnessed may have done more, but 
the Gospel history itself may convince us that the 
evidence of miracle cannot alone carry conviction to 
a stubborn unbeliever; he has many resources for 
evading it. But the Christian life, in which the love 
of Jesus Christ has dethroned and cast out the 
natural selfishness of the human soul, exerts a silent 
but resistless fascination over at least a large number 
of those who are brought into close contact with it 
It is not the influence of high education or of vigorous 
intellect, or of vigorous will. It is moral beauty 
which is seen, as you gaze at it, to be true and to be 
strong, and which compels first admiration and love 
and afterwards reverence and submission. 

The scattered company of His faithful witnesses 
are the true monument of the Lord Jesus; they re- 
present to other men something of the glory of their 
invisible Lord.—H. P. Lippon. 

Rererences.—I. 8.—T. Parr, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lviii. p. 74. Bishop Stonewigg, Church Times, vol. 
lix. p. 799. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 118. 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 229. H. Bailey, The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, p» 26. The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 
2. Bishop Winnington-Ingram, A Mission of the Spirit, p. 
139. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 9; ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. i. p. 120; wid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 20; hid. vol. 
viii. p. 235; tid. vol. ix. p. 268. 


CLOUDS THAT HIDE CHRIST 
‘And a cloud received Him out of their sight.’—Acrs 1. 9. 
Tue Ascension is the final and crowning event in the 
redeeming life of Christ. What I want to bring be- 
fore you is that though ‘The cloud received Him out 
of their sight’; though they ceased to behold Him 
with the eyes of sense, they had Him in their heart ; 
losing Him did not fill them with sorrow, with alarm, 
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with hopelessness, as we should have thought it 
would have done. The angel’s message filled them 
with a new courage. Now this cloud which received 
Jesus out of their sight, and concealed Him from 
their eyes, isa kind of parable. It is a parable which 
is going onnow. ‘There are three directions in which 
I wish to indicate its force and value. 

I. First of all—as to the fact of His Being. No- 
body doubts that Jesus of Nazareth once was born 
into the world; was the greatest phenomenon the 
world has ever seen; lived a life that all admired, 
and died a death which all deplored. The question 
is what happened afterwards. There are three pos- 
sible interpretations—three possible answers to the 
question of questions which underlies all revelation 
of faith in God; and that is this—Where is Jesus 
Christ? There is one possible answer of which I 
have disposed already. ~ That He is still living on the 
earth, no one thinks that for a moment; but the two 
other answers divide what we may call the thinking 
world between them. One is that He is still in 
Joseph’s tomb, and the other is that He is at the 
right hand of God in heaven. Why do you and I 
rest on the fact that Christ ascended, and that a 
cloud reteived Him out of sight? (1) The visible 
Church. (2) Because He lives in our hearts. 

II. There is another respect in which a cloud hangs 
over the Church and the world. We cannot get be- 
hind the throne to see the sceptre in the King’s 
hands, to observe and to understand the wheels of 
His providence. If there is a cloud upon the wisdom 
of God’s providence, even on the righteousness of His 
providence, let us be quite sure that it is only a cloud, 
and that behind the cloud the sun is shining. 

III. There is one other matter upon which a cloud 
seems to hide Jesus from us, and that is the reality 
of His love. 

IV. Let me impress upon you what the Apostles 
did, and what we have to do. The angel did not 
exactly rebuke the disciples for looking up to heaven 
after their Master. Still there is a sort of latent 
admonition, with something of a rebuke about it, when 
they said: ‘Why stand ye here gazing up into 
heaven?’ It was what we call a practical lesson. 
What it meant was—you will not get any good from 
that. You have got to work, you have got to pray ; 
to wait for the promise of the Father; to found a 
Church in the world. (1) The first lesson we learn is 
the power of prayer. (2) The duty of active exertion 
for Christ. (3) Hope.—Bisnor TxHoroxp, The 
Preacher’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 289. 


A NEW POINT OF VIEW 


(The Ascension Day) ~ 
‘While they beheld, He was taken up; and a cloud received 
Him out of their sight.’-—Acrts I. 9. 
Tue story of the life of Jesus falls into three parts: 
(1) a man on earth like other men; (2) still on the 
earth, but now unearthly and occasional ; (3) free from 
the earth and identified with the life of God. The 
Ascension narrative marks the change from the second 
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to the third of these, cutting off His earthly from His 
heavenly life. The stories of the days after the Re- 
surrection tell of an experience which was indeed 
comforting but yet perplexing. Men were sure that 
Jesus still lived, but they needed a further assurance 
which would give stability and the sense of perman- 
ence to faith. They had been living, both before and 
after His death, in the constant expectation of sur- 
prises. But now no surprise could happen any more. 
Peace had come, such as can come only when the 
Best is also the Highest, when the Son of God is at 
God’s right hand. 

The eye cannot follow Him on that day when 
a cloud receives Him out of our sight. But certain 
things remain, truths about God and our human life, 
for which the story stands. Four of these are :— 

1. Earth’s View of Heaven.—(‘ Gazing up into 
Heaven.’) Heaven has ever seemed a place inacces- 
sible to earth. The truth is, when we speak frankly, 
that spirituality is beyond us. Some chosen spirits 
make us feel that for them the heavens are impatient ; 
and these, with their pale, eager faces of the dying, 
show us far glimpses through the open gates. 

But above all the dying, Jesus Christ did this for 
us when He went to His own place. As the Resur- 
rection silences for ever all talk of a ‘lonely Syrian 
grave, so the Ascension keeps us from losing Him 
among the sombre mysteries of death. 

II. Heaven’s View of Earth.—(‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.’) 
Earth’s view of earth is always local. We see the 
part around our feet, but from the rest we are hedged 
in by all manner of barriers. But the Ascension of 
Jesus has taught us the heavenly point of view for 
earth, at which all local barriers are lost sight of. 

lif. The Power of the Unseen.—(‘ All power is 
given unto Me,’ etc.) One would think that power, 
in the sense of influence, must be measured by visi- 
bility. What we see most clearly we feel most 
powerfully. Yet even in the material world there is 
abundant evidence that the greatest powers surround- 
ing us are the invisible forces of nature. And the 
access of spiritual power that came upon Christians 
after Jesus was no longer visible to their eyes, is one 
of the most remarkable facts in history. 

IV. The Presence of the Absent.—(‘ Lo, Iam with 
you always.) The parting of Jesus from His friends 
really united them to Him. The earthly life had set 
limits of all kinds upon Him. He was here and 
not there, cut off from His friends by absence of the 
body. Now, He was free in the spiritual land. He 
was with them always, not occasionally as before. — 
Joun Ketman, Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 181. 


THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD 
‘A cloud received Him out of their sight.’—Acrts 1. 9. 
Loruer said: ‘It was a marvellous thing that Christ 
should ascend out of the sight of the Apostles. 
What did these good comrades think? “ We ate and 
drank with Him, and now He is hidden from us, 
carried away on high! What if He were a mere 


juggler!” I love Jonas, but if he were now to ascend 
into the air, and pass away out of our sight, what 
should I think? .. . [cannot believe it and yet I teach — 
others. I know it is true, but I cannot grasp it. 
I think sometimes, “You do teach the truth; you 
are in the ministry and vocation, and you bring pro- 
fit to many and glory to Christ, for we preach neither 
Aristotle nor Cesar, but Jesus Christ.” But when I 
consider my infirmity—that I eat and drink and jest 
and am a good companion, then I begin to doubt. 
Ah, if one could only believe it!’—E. Kroxrr, Luther's 
Tischreden (1903), No. 7. 

Rererences.—I. 9.—G. St. Clair, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii. p. 208. F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 
1. E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p. 311. Hapository Ser- 
mons on the New Testament, p. 127. 8S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 252. A. Maclaren, 
After the Resurrection, p. 116. I. 9, 10.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
on the Apocalypse, p. 176. I. 10.—E. White, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 388. I. 10, 11.—F. Bourdillon, Plain 
Sermons for Family Reading, p. 185. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxi. No. 1817. 

THIS SAME JESUS 
(A Good Friday Sermon) 


‘This same Jesus.’—Acts I. 11. 


How edifying to bring together the whole spectacle 
of the Crucifixion—the Birth, the Resurrection, the 
Cross in the middle. We shall miss much of the 
spiritual music and spiritual figure if we think of the 
Birth as a solitary event, and the Crucifixion as a soli- 
ary event, and the Resurrection as an event by itself; 
we shall gain stimulus and edification if we think of 
the three events as a most pathetic and tragic series 
of occurrences. How wonderfully alike they are, es- 
pecially the Birth and the Resurrection ! 

I. Putting the two angelic ministries together, the 
singing angels and the speaking angels, we get two 
great facts, that the Gospel is music, and that it is 
doctrine. Notice the angelic ministry, therefore, in 
both cases, for both events were announced by angels. 
‘Glory to God in the highest!’ sang the angel band ; 
‘He is not here, He is risen !’ sang the angel apostles ; 
see the place where the Lord lay, the very tomb, the 
forsaken rock. Who knows what part the angels 
take in the ministry of grace in our own day? Are 
the angels empowered by God to stimulate the mind 
of man and to make that mind abound in true reason, 
philosophy and gospel, perception and love? Where 
do the ideas come from? Who are the letter-carriers 
of heaven who bring the ideas, thoughts, impulses, 
enthusiasms, which make a great religious service the 
grandest function possible to the mind and the heart 
of man? Whoare we that we should by some broom 
of our own making sweep the shore-line clear of the 
angels and live within the boundary of our own sand 
and pebble shore? Why not throw open the windows 
and invite the breezes and hail the coming sunlight, 
and look out for the angels? There are no angels to 
the blind heart; there are no flowers to the blind 
eyes: the blind must not rule us; we must follow the 
seeing ones, not the blind ones, 
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II. In all the religions of the world man is seeking 
God ; in the religion of Christ God is seeking man: 
a complete definition, a most pictorial contrast. 
Paganism cries out for God, known or unknown, 
stone or tree or shining star ; in the Christian Gospel 


God is always seeking man. God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth; the Father seeketh such to worship Him, 
It is not enough that we should be seeking God ; 
undoubtedly that is a point to begin with, and un- 
doubtedly it is a real and pregnant point ; no pagan- 
ism ought to be ruthlessly or wantonly despised ; the 
idol ought not to be taken from the arms of the idola- 
ter until you have something better to put within 
that hug; but the Gospel notion is that all men have 
gone astray and God has come after them that He 
may recover them from their sin; God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life. Paganism comes down; the Gospel 
extends and ascends and conquers because it is full of 
love. A doctrine that has no tears in it will never 
save the world. 

III. The difference, furthermore, between the Birth 
and the Resurrection may be found in the fact that 
the Birth was a promise, the Resurrection was a com- 
mand. Something had been done, from Bethlehem a 
great process was about to start; how it would end 
was more or less matter of speculation, wonder, con- 
jecture, but when Jesus Christ came back again from 
the dead He said, ‘ All power is given.to Me in heaven 
and in earth’. What, then, dear Lord? what wilt 
Thou make of all power? wilt Thou smite Pilate 
blind? wilt Thou send paralysis upon the mob that 
hanged Thee? Hear the answer: ‘Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations’. The Resurrection thus became 
a command, the final sign, the Serbal that lifted itself 
up to the great clouds from the top of which all-con- 
quering sorrow proclaimed the gospel of all-redeeming 
love. It is a marvellous consummation! The Incar- 
nation a problem, the Resurrection a solution, and 
the solution was worthy, worthy of the occasion, We 
rejoice at Bethlehem, we are glad at the garden tomb 
vacated by the triumphant Lord, but what about the 
intervening day? Have we been crucified with Christ ? 
If we have not been crucified with Christ we can never 
rise with Hin, it is crucifixion that must precede re- 
surrection. It is not enough for me to sing about my 
Lord’s sorrow, I must’ enter into it, and in my degree 
feel what He felt. | Christianity is first an agony, then 
an anthem and an immortality. 


‘Why stand ye gazing up into heaven ?’—Acts I. 11. 


Tur feast of the Ascension is the feast of the desire 
for heaven. Jesus has finished His life; He has re- 
deemed the world by His sufferings, by His cross; the 
hour of His glory and of His eternal rest is come. 
He ascends before the eyes of the Apostles, and enters 
into His heavenly kingdom. Whatan emptiness in the 
heart of the Apostles who were left alone upon earth ! 
what an emptiness above all in the heart of Mary! 


The Scriptures show them to us with their eyes fixed 
upon that heaven into which their loved Master has 
just disappeared, and from which they are unable to 
withdraw their gaze. An angel has to come and dis- 
miss them, so to speak, reminding them that they 
must work and suffer for Christ before they can share 
His glory.—Lettres de l Abbé Perreyve, p. 364. 


Rererences.—I, 11.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Chrisiian Year, p. 72. W.C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, 
p- 181. J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 85. J.J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 187. H. H. Almond, Sermons 
by a Lay Head Master, p. 247. D. Heagle, That Blessed Hope, 
p. 15. R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxii. p. 
369. Hzxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 422, I. 12,—G. A. 
Bennett, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 405. Hxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 211; bid. vol. viii. p. 429 ; aid. vol. 
xi, p. 172. 


ENTHUSIASM 
*Simon the Zealot.’—Acts 1, 13. 


Tue Zealots were a knot of political irreconcilables, 
fiercely opposed to the dominion of Rome. Theic 
name may have been suggested by the words of the 
dying Mattathias, the father of Judas Maccabeus : 
‘Now, therefore, my sons, be ye zealous for the law, 
and give your lives for the covenant of your fathers’. 
In their attitude to the established government of the 
day, they may be compared to the Carbonari of Italy 
in Mazzini’s time. It was to this band of political 
enthusiasts, that Simon once belonged ; he left them 
to join the disciples of Jesus. 

I. Never be ashamed of y renthusiasms. For alt 
of us there should be a something by which we can be 
rapt clean out of ourselves, a something that can 
awaken all ‘the slumbering host’ within us. All this 
is, I know, clean contrary to some persons’ notions 
of what is right and proper. Their ideal is to be 
‘ faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null’. Such 
a temper ends at last in cynicism, to which all things, 
even the best, are vanity. Let us never lend a hand 
to damp down the fires of any man’s enthusiasm. We 
owe far more to one of these hot-headed, blundering 
men—men like Peter, for example—who sometimes 
err along the line of their real greatness, than to a 
whole regiment of respectable nobodies, who never 
violated a single law of propriety. ‘For God’s sake,’ 
cries Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘give me the young 
man who has brains enough to make a fool of himself.’ 
If only the Church of Christ had always known how 
rightly to use her enthusiasts—how to direct their 
wise extravagances, their magnificent indiscretions! 

II. Keep the strength of your enthusiasm for the 
best things. What is best at one time is not always 
best at all times. ‘The true wisdom is to be alwavs 
seasonable.’? He only has rightly learned to live who 
has learned how to distribute himself, where to place 
the emphasis, when to give and when to withhold. 
Are we making the most of what is most worthy? 
Let your zeal be according to knowledge. — 

III. Consecrate your enthusiasm to the service of 
Jesus Christ. The service of Christ calls for, as it is 
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worthy of, our loftiest enthusiasm, Few things are 
to be more lamented to-day than that so little—a 
mere trickle—of the daring, the enterprise of the 
modern commercial world has found its way into the 
Christian Church. ‘Mr. Chairman,’ cried an enthusi- 
astic colleague of mine once in a Church meeting, ‘I 
move we move the world.’ Magnificent! The early 
Christians not only moved the world ; they turned it 
upside down, as even their very enemies confessed. 

You who have not yet yielded yourselves to Christ, 
remember He can find room in His service for every 
gift you possess.—G, Jackson, First Things First, 
p. 147. : 

Rererencrs.—I. 13.—J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to 
Trinity Sunday, p. 185. I. 14.—Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. 1. p. 247. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity 
Sunday, p. 148. Bishop Jacob, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lx. p. 21. 8. Chadwick, ibid. vol. Ixxii. p. 187. Ez- 
positor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 404; «bid. (7th Series), vol. vi. 
pp. 37, 468. I. 15.—Zbid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 113. I. 
16-25.—Ibid, vol. i. p. 388. I. 18.—C. Perren, Outline Ser- 
mons, p. 194. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 221; ibid. 
(5th Series), vol. i. p. 181; ibed. vol. ii. p. 215. I. 19.—Ibid. 
p. 10. 

ST. MATTHIAS 


‘ His bishoprick let another take.’—AcrTs 1, 20, 


Ir seems very probable that St. Matthias’ Day is 
fixed for 24th February, so that, as a rule, this Saint’s 
day may fall in Lent, and there must necessarily be, 
as it were, a Lenten gloom associated with the ob- 
servance of the festival, for when we come to think of 
St. Matthias being appointed to be of the number of 
the Twelve Apostles, our thoughts naturally turn to 
him in whose stead St. Matthias was appointed. So 
that we commemorate not only the choice of another 
Apostle, but also the tragedy of Judas Iscariot. 
Both the Collect and the Epistle for St. Matthias’ 
Day connect together the light and the darkness. 

I. The Fall of Judas.—An Apostle fell who had 
all the advantages of a Saviour’s example and a 
Saviour’s teaching, and how can men presume to say 
or to think, as some do say and think, that they are 
safe, and that they cannot possibly fall from grace ? 
Judas had all the opportunities of close association 
with Jesus Christ ; yet, as other disciples came closer, 
he the more and more receded. He gave way first 
of all to his besetting sin, for he was a thief and had 
the bag, and so it was that gradually the purity and 
the holiness of Jesus which attracted others repelled 
him. He slighted all warnings, he was without ex- 
cuse, a terrible example to those who to-day prefer 
their besetting sin, and are not attracted by the 
spectacle of the purity and the holiness of Jesus. 
We must advance or we must recede, and if we are 
not advancing, then we must be going back in the 
spiritual life. The history of Judas is to be read, 
not so much with pity or with abhorrence as with 
fear and with awe, as being a warning to ourselves, 
with watchfulness against our own shortcomings and 
for our own safety, lest, after all, we too should be 
castaways, 
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II. God’s Dealings with Others.—Look for a 
moment at God’s dealings with others who dis- 
obeyed the law. ‘Turn back, for instance, and see 
the story of Saul, King of Israel. He was chosen by 
God; he had great opportunities, yet just as Judas 
was cast out, and as Matthias was elected to his 
place, so Saul was condemned, and David came in as 
King over Israel. Or look at the story of Eli which 
we read on St. Matthias’ Day. Eli did not fall in 
himself, but he was weak in his behaviour towards 
his sons. What a warning to the parents of to-day ! 
Turn again to the Seven Churches which were in 
Asia to whom St. John sent messages. These churches, 
which had most likely been all of them founded by 
St. Paul, and were later presided over by St. John, 
should have had a glorious future. And yet the 
messages sent by St. John were full of stern warning 
and reproof. They were already leaving their first 
love ; they broke the covenant, they turned away 
from the strait path, and so their candlestick was 
removed out of its place. Visit those coasts to-day, 
and what will you find? Some few Christians, indeed, 
a remnant, but they are broken, poor, and down- 
trodden, the Turk holds sway, and not yet have they 
expiated their apostacy. And how many other 
churches are there like them and like Judas who 
have forsaken God and God has forsaken them. 
When they ceased to let their light shine before men, 
then their light was put out. Where is the once 
thriving Church of Carthage? Where is that most 
learned Church of Alexandria over which St. Mark 
at one time presided? The whole of thenorth coast 
of Africa as it borders the Mediterranean was at one 
time the site of many flourishing local churches, 
churches which showed how that the African, though 
he may be black, can produce instructed and devout 
Christians. Where are all these churches to-day? 
They have disappeared, swept away by the deluge of 
Mohammedanism which offered them death or apos- 
tacy. Many of them chose apostacy, and few chose 
death. 

Itl. God’s Warning to the Church.—So as we 
think of these things we are reminded of the words of 
St. Paul, ‘Behold the goodness and severity of God : 
on them which fell, severity ; but towards thee, good- 
ness, if thou continue in His goodness ; otherwise 
thou also shalt be cut off’. God then gives ws warn- 
ing both as a Church and as individuals. 

Rererences.—I. 22.—LHapositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 
141; «bid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 406. I. 28-26.—James 
Moffat, The Second Things of Life, p. 89. I. 24, 25.—8. 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for Saints’ Days, p. 79. 


HIS OWN PLACE 
(For St. Matthias’ Day) 
‘That he might go to his own place.’—ActTs I. 25. 
Ir was not Judas alone that went to ‘his own place’, 
St. Matthias, when he gloriously ended his course, 
being shot to death with arrows, went to ‘his own 
place’. St. Paul, who ‘laboured more abundantly 
than they all,’ when he was beheaded for the name 
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of Christ, went to ‘his own place’. 
eatest of the Apostles, when he was crucified with 


St. Peter, the 


is head downward, went to ‘his own place’. Our 
Lord Himself, when He had cried ‘It is finished ’— 
and again, when He had said, ‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my Spirit’—He also, I say it with 
all reverence, went to ‘ His own place’. 

So we are taught that every man is preparing an 
‘own place’ for himself hereafter—every one is 
making ready a home for himself—by the deeds he is 
doing here, whether they be good or bad. What 
our home is in the other world depends on what we 
are doing in this. 

I have read of a dream which a wicked man once 
had, and which, whether it were true or not, may at 
all events read us a lesson. He was one who was 
altogether given up to the engagements of this earth, 
pte all his pleasure in it, caring for nothing 

eyond it, wishing that it might last for ever. He 
slept, and in his dream he thought he was in hell. 
It was a large, magnificent room, like a nobleman’s 
drawing-room, with gold, and lights, and music ; and 
he thought to himself: ‘Then what they have always 
told us about hell is not true; it is not a place of 
misery after all’, He saw numbers of people whom 
he had known; drunkards sitting over their wine ; 
gamblers playing at cards or dice, the little heaps of 
gold rising or falling at their sides; men whom he 
remembered to have led lives of pleasure still engaged 
in their amusements, and their tales, and their jest- 
ings which are not convenient. At last he stepped 
up to one of his friends, and asked him to leave off his 
game for a few minutes, and to talk to him. ‘No,’ 
he said, with a look of anguish, ‘what we would do 
on earth, we must do here. We rest not day nor 
night. That which was our pleasure in the world is 
here our exceeding and eternal torment. We have 
no power tostop; we must goon ; we cannot pause ; 
and so it will be for ever and ever.’ The dreamer 
woke ; God’s grace touched his heart, and he became 
a different man from that day forward.—J. M. Nratz, 
Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 11. p. 256. 


THE SURENESS OF GOD’S WAYS 


§ The lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered with the 
eleven Apostles.’—Acrs 1, 26 

Tuer: is one marked difference between St. Matthias 
and the rest of the Apostles. He was not appointed 
by our Lord in person. He was elected by the eleven 
to fill the place of Judas. As our Lord was busied 
during the great forty days between Easter and the 
Ascension in teaching His Apostles how to found 
His kingdom, we cannot imagine they would have 
filled it up if He had not bidden them to do so. 
Still, the remarkable point is that He left them to do 
it, and did not do it Himself. 

I. The Ministry.—It seems, then, first of all that 
in this history we have God the Holy Ghost intend- 
ing to teach us that Christ intended that His Church 
should have with her always persons whom she was to 


regard as successors of the Apostles, even though not 
visibly appointed by Him who chose the first Apostles. 
It would have been so easy—as we say—for Christ, 
in one of those conversations with the Apostles, to 
have chosen some one to take the place of Judas, or at 
least to have said whom He would choose to fill it. 
But He did not do that. ‘This is our standing lesson 
for all time, and every year, as St. Matthias’ Day 
comes round, we should think of Christ taking care 
that the new Apostle should be appointed in the 
ordinary way of things, and then be numbered with 
those whom He had appointed by His own word, in 
order that we may learn that every time His Church 
with prayer and faithfulness fills up a vacant place, 
she is only doing what St. Peter and the others then 
did under His sanction and guidance. 

II. Method of Election.—How did they elect? 
They chose two, they cast lots, they took the one on 
whom the lot fell, believing thoroughly that he must 
be the right one to take. Casting lots, or drawing 
lots, was in those days so perfectly the regular way of 
proceeding that it was the natural thing to do under 
the circumstances—quite as natural as our ways of 
electing are with us. It would be strange and 
unusual now. It was the common way then. The 
Apostles took whatever was the common customary 
way, nothing doubting but that Christ would guide 
them right, through the means which the custom of 
the times dictated. It was as easy for Christ to 
guide the lot so as to fall upon the name which He 
had chosen as for Him to signify His pleasure in any 
other way. ‘The Apostles believed this and acted 
on it. Common custom, when followed in the fear 
of God and with the prayer of faith, may be trusted 
to without fear and without rashness. 

III. The Sureness of God’s Ways.—It is a very 
comforting lesson that such a history as this should 
come so soon after Christ had left His Apostles and 
disciples alone, as they might call it, in the hostile 
world. For years they had been led by Him in all 
things. Now all was changed. ‘They had seen Him 
go away into heaven, and they were left to be His 
witnesses. Doubtless they would remember His last 
great Intercession. ‘They would remember His bid- 
ding that whatsoever they should ask, in His name, 
would be granted them. But they could not help 
feeling the difference at first, even though faith would 
triumph over feeling. And what was His first lesson 
to them? What was the first instance, so far as we 
are told, of the united body of the faithful making its 
petition unto Him? It is the history of this day’s 
Epistle, when in what we call chance the whole body 
of His disciples committed themselves to His promised 
guidance and decision. 

This great lesson of God’s hand in all the changes 
and chances of life is at least one of the many teach- 
ings of this day's commemoration. ‘There are many 
of us who say, ‘If I could but be sure that so and so 
were God’s will about me, then I could be content’. 
But the questions are, What comes most naturally to 
you in the course of Providence? And are you leading 
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a prayerful life? If you are, then what comes to 
you in the natural course of things (as men call it) 
cannot help being God’s real will about you. 

Rererences.—I. 26.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide 
Teaching, p. 70. J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days tm 
the Christian Year, p. 56. 1. 83.—EHaxpositor (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 176. I1.—ZJbid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 111. 


THE LESSON OF PENTECOST 

‘And when the day of Pentecost was fully come.’—Acts 1. 1. 
WE must realise what went before the record which 
begins with this word ‘and’ because it has in it 
a lesson that we have need to learn—first, of the 
patience and entire confidence in the fulfilling of the 
promise of God, and then of ‘the prayer and suppli- 
cation’ which penetrated that patience and helped 
toward the realisation of their hope. 

I. The lesson needs learning that. while the apos- 
tolic ministry has its due part and special place, the 
ministry of the service of spore the ministry of utter- 
ance, the ministry of making known and spreading 
the glorious news of the Gospel is not confined to those 
who are commissioned and set apart for this peculiar 
service, but includes and involves in privilege and re- 
sponsibility every member of the Body of Jesus Christ. 

II. There is renewed recognition in the world to- 
day of the wellnigh forgotten truth of the personality 
of the Holy Ghost. He is the Comforter, but in the 
true meaning of that word, the strengthener, the giver 
of life and of power. 

lif. All can find here, in prayer to and in depend 
ence upon the Holy Spirit of God, guidance to know 
and grace to do God’s Holy Will.—Bisnor Doang, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 522. 


THE DAY OF PENTECOST 
(For Whitsunday) 

‘The day of Pentecost.’—Acts . 1. 
To-pay we commemorate the birthday of the Church ; 
but in matters spiritual as in matters physical, birth 
is not the beginning of life. And it must never be 
forgotten, in matters spiritual birth is not the end of 
life. Thus is it with the founding of the Church on 
the day of Pentecost. Do not mistake, then, the 
meaning of the birthday of the Church; it was not 
the foundation of the Church, Christ was the Founda- 
tion of the Church. 

I. In all that Christ is and in all that He does 
we Perceive the Work of God the Holy Ghost.—It 
is in the power of the Holy Ghost that the blessed 
Lord is conceived in the womb of the Virgin ; itis in 
the power of the Holy Ghost that He lived the spot- 
less life of His boyhood and manhood ; it is through 
the Holy Ghost descending upon Him that He is 
acknowledged at His baptism by John the Baptist 
to be the Son of God ; it is by the power of the same 
Holy Spirit that He is led into the wilderness to 
stand there as our Champion and to fight out the 
battle in which the first Adam was defeated ; it is 
by the power of the same Holy Spirit upon Him, as 


He Himself expressly declares, that He preached to | I. WurrsuntipE is the celebration of Pentecost. 


the people; it is by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
as it is recorded in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 


that He offered Himself as a sacrifice for us; and as _ 


is asserted twice at least in the Epistle to the Romans, 
it is by the Holy Ghost that He is brought back in 
triumph in the Resurrection from the dead. The 
Gospels, therefore, are not only the record of the life 
of Christ, but of the Holy Spirit of God working in 
the life of Christ. It is the unimagined, the stupen- 
dous beginning of the new creation for man which we 
witness here to day. 

II. But not even this was the End of the Pre- 
paration made.—The Lord chose a few who should 
be the means of spreading the knowledge of His 
grace; He chose, He taught, He watched over, He 
searched out the innermost mind, He moulded the 
very minds of the men whom He thus chose in order 
that through them He might become known better 
to men ; they were to be the vehicles of the message 
that came from God; and the name, the almighty 
name, the name of God was manifested unto them in 
the person of the Lord Jesus Christ. Those men 
were to be the living stones of the temple, but they 
were sent out to build others into that temple; they 
were to be the beginning of His Body the Church, 
but that Body was to grow until it should embrace 
all mankind ; they were to be branches of the true 
vine, but that vine was to fill the land. 

lil. The Day of Pentecost.—The promise is ful- 
filled with the coming of the Holy Ghost, and the 
power came upon those men and those associated 
with them, and the new society is vital with a new 
life, and the power was realised to be so great by 
all those who witnessed that which followed this 
bestowal of the Spirit of God. It became visible in 
the very change of the men ; the cowardice was gone 
from one who had quailed before the laughter of a 
servant-maid. The determination was so great in 
every one of them to preach the ineffable name of the 
love of God in Jesus Christ ; the desire to live and 
die for Him was so apparent in every one of them, 
every one of them realised the power. 

IV. This same Power is as much for us as it was 
for them, and if we have failed to realise it, it is be- 
cause we have not yet grasped the fact that God has 
indeed sealed to us these gifts, that we were baptised 
into this same Spirit, that we at our Confirmation 
were sealed with this same blessing, the mark that 
God has made us His own and then calls on us to 
use the life which He has bestowed upon us. 

Rererences.—II. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 
1783. F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 18. II. 1-8. 
—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 361. 


THE SPIRIT OF POWER 


‘And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were 
all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
it filled all the house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of at 
and it sat upon each of them. And they were all fill 
with the Holy Ghost.’—Acts 11. 1-4. 


If 
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the Church is to observe a Christian year and to keep 
festivals, the greatest festival of all ought to be 
Whitsuntide, for if it be not the cay of the Church’s 
birth, it is certainly the day of the Church’s power, 
and rightly understood it is the most spiritual of all 
her feasts. The gift of the Holy Ghost is the pledge 
of the Church’s victory, and while the Church knows 
His power she need never tremble nor be afraid al- 
though all the hosts of the world are against her, for 
against a Church endowed with God’s Spirit the gates 
of hell shall not prevail. 

II, In the passage under consideration the Holy 
Ghost is spoken of as appearing on the day of Pente- 
cost in the semblance of wind and of fire. The wind 
is a favourite Biblical image for the movements and 
goings of God’s spirit. But the wind has got at 
least two functions. (1) One of the Psalmists speaks 
about God bringing the wind out of His treasuries. 
That must be the wind that bloweth healthily our 
sicknesses to heal; whose every kiss is tonic, whose 
very rude and wild embrace is strength. Its very 
buffetings are health. Now that is what God’s 
Spirit is to the spirit of a man. It is life and health 
and peace. But He also comes as a mighty rushing 
wind, as He came of old, and then He comes with 
great and stirring power. (2) But there is another 
function of the wind. It is sometimes a winnowing 
wind, separating chaff from grain, the false from the 
true ; or it sometimes comes as a blight. 

III. The other image for the coming and action of 
the Holy Spirit is fire. What fire is in the material 
world God’s Spirit is, can be, and will be in the Church ; 
and in the Church of to-day as in the olden time. 
But how did man come to use fire, and to such mighty 
and startling purpose? He did it by obedience. 
Immediately man obeys the conditions of the forces 
of Nature they are his servants, and so long as man 
is obedient to all the conditions of fire it will do al- 
most anything for him. How? Byobedience. And 
so must man obey if he would have the power of the 
Holy Ghost, the mighty fire that has been in the 
Church in the past, and can be with us still.—D. L. 
Rircutz, Peace the Umpire and other Sermons, p 
123, 

THE COMING OF THE SPIRIT 
ACTS Il, I-4. 

Tne day of Pentecost was an epoch-making day. It 
initiated the Christian dispensation, and like all 
initiating days, it was .a sample day. The day of 
Pentecost reveals every quality, every energy, and 
every condition of the Spirit’s presence and work in the 
world. With these facts in view let us consider con- 
cerning the Spirit :— 

I. The Preparation for His Coming.—There was 
an extended and an immediate preparation. The 
world had been preparing for Pentecost from the 
days of Paradise. All the movement of the Old 
Testament was a march towards Pentecost. The 
immediate preparation was in the work of Christ : His 
Death, Resurrection, and Exaltation. The coming 
of the Spirit involved the preparation of a people to 


receive Him. Here again there was an extended and 
an immediate preparation. The extended prepara- 
tion of the disciples covered the whole course of 
Christ’s ministry and fellowship. As the end ap- 
proached, He prepared their minds for His coming b 

definite instruction and promise. The final stage of 
their preparation was in united and believing prayer. 

I]. The Occasion of His Coming.—The form in 
which the Spirit comes is indicative of the work He 
comes to do. When He came upon Christ He came 
as a dove, but when He comes to the disciples it is 
as wind and fire. The elect symbol of the Spirit is 
fire. It is the chosen sign of the Divine Presence, 
from the flaming sword of Paradise to the tongues of 
flame at Pentecost. What is meant by fire? Fire 
stands for enthusiasm, rapture, and passion. The 
Holy Ghost is fire. The heart in which He dwells, 
burns. Christianity is fire. A cold churchis a corpse. 
At Pentecost the fire took shape, and set upon each 
of them a cloven tongue of flame. The sign of 
Christianity is not a cross but a tongue of fire. The 
fire is given for speech. 

Ill. What were the Immediate Effects of His 
Coming ?—The greatest miracle of that day was the 
transformation wrought in those waiting disciples, 
Their fire-baptism transfigured them. What was the 
effect of Pentecost in the world? It gathered crowds 
who were astonished, amazed, and perplexed with the 
things they saw and heard. Some mocked and attri- 
buted it to drink as they had attributed the Master’s 
works to the Devil, but others were convinced, 
awakened, saved, and added to the Church of the 
living God. That is the sample day of the Church 
of Christ. Wherever there is a community of Chris- 
tians baptised with the Spirit of Fire, they leave the 
upper room and go out proclaiming the Gospel to 
the people. Fire may always be relied upon to 
bring a crowd. Every man knows on which side of 
Pentecost he lives and works. The Spirit can be 
given only where Christ is glorified —S. Cuapwicx, 
Humanity and God, p. 205. 


Rerurences.—II. 1-4.—W. Wakinshaw, Preacher’s Maga- 
zine, vol. iv. p. 366. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 511. 
S. Chadwick, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1xxii. p. 187. II. 
1-4, 6.—J. H. Jowett, The Transfigured Church, p. 9. 


THE MINISTRY OF A TRANSFIGURED 
CHURCH 


‘And when the day of Pentecost was come, they were all 
together in one place. And suddenly there came from 
heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind, and 
it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them tongues parting asunder, like as of 
fire: and it sat upon each one of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance... . And when 
this sound was heard, the multitude came together! ’— 
ACTS It. I, 4, 6. 


Wuar we need, above all things, is the continuous 
marvel of an elevated Church, ‘set on high’ by the 
King, having her home ‘in the heavenly places in 
Christ,’ approaching all things ‘from above,’ and 
triumphantly resisting the subtle gravitation of ‘the 
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world, the flesh, and the devil’. It is not only 
multitudes of decisions that we want, but pre-emi- 
nently the heightening of the life of the saved, the 
glorification of the saints. 

Now, what is the explanation of the comparative 
poverty and impotence of our corporate life? Why 
is the Church not laden with the impressive dignities 
of her destined heritage? Look at the manner of 
our fellowship. Is it such as to give promise of power 
and wealth? When we meet together, in worshipping 
communities, do we look like men and women who 
are preparing to move amid the amazing and en- 
riching sanctities of the Almighty? Take our very 
mode of entry. — It is possible to lose a thing by the 
way we approach it. I have seen a body of flippant 
tourists on the Rigi at the dawn, and by their noisy 
irreverence they missed the very glory they had come 
to see. ‘When ye come to appear before Me, who 
hath required this at your hands, to trample My 
courts?’ That loud and irreverent tramp is far too 
obtrusive in our communion. 

When I listen to our loud and irreverent tramp, 
when I listen to so many of our aweless hymns and 
prayers, I cannot but ask whether we have lost those 
elements from our contemplation which are fitted to 
subdue the soul into silence, and to deprive it of the 
_clumsy expedient of speech. We leave our places of 
worship, and no deep and inexpressible wonder sits 
upon our faces. We can sing these lilting melodies, 
and when we go out into the streets our faces are one 
with the faces of those who have left the theatres and 
the music-halls. There is nothing about us to suggest 
that we have been looking at anything stupendous 
and overwhelming. Far back in my boyhood I re- 
member an old saint telling me that after some 
services he liked to make his way home alone, by 
quiet by-ways, so that the hush of the Almighty 
might remain on his awed and prostrate soul. That 
is the element we are losing, and its loss is one of the 
measures of our poverty, and the primary secret of 
our inefficient life and service. And what is the ex- 
planation of the loss? 

I. Pre-eminently our impoverished conception of 
God. ‘And He had in His right hand seven 
stars :’—yes, we can accept that delicate suggestion 
of encircling love and care! ‘And His cowntenance 
was as the sun shineth in his strength :’—yes, we 
can bask in the distributed splendour of that sunny 
morn! ‘And out of His mouth went a sharp two- 
edged sword !’—and is that too in our selection, or 
has our cherished image been deprived of the sword ? 
Why leave out that sword? Does its absence make 
us more thoughtful and braver men, or does it tend 
to lull us into an easefulness which removes us far 
away from the man who, when he saw Him, ‘ fell at 
His feet as dead’? 

II. But our impoverished conception of God is not 
the only cause of our comparative poverty and en- 
feeblement. The life of the Church is expressed in 
two relationships, the human and the Divine. The 
Divine fellowship has been impoverished by lack of 
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height ; the human fellowship has been im overished 
by lack of breadth. We have not drun the iron 
water from the heart of the mountains, and we have 
therefore lacked a healthy robustness ; we have not 
accumulated the manifold treasures of the far- 
stretching plain, and we have therefore lacked a 
wealthy variety. Our fellowship with God has been 
mean: our fellowship with man has been scanty. 
Nay, would it not be just the truth to say that the 
human aspects of our Church fellowship suggest a 
treasure-house which has never been unlocked? ‘The 
Church is poor because much of her treasure is im- 
prisoned ; but she herself carries the liberating key to 
the iron gate! Our riches are buried in the isolated 
lives of individual members instead of all being pooled 
for the endowment of the whole fraternity. And I 
for one think it not impossible to cultivate this larger, 
richer, more social and familiar fellowship, and at the 
same time to create an atmosphere in which invasive 
perils shall be unable to breathe. Under God, every- 
thing depends upon your leader; and under God, 
cannot wise leaders be grown ?—leaders who shall be 
able, with a rare delicacy of tact, born of deep and 
unceasing communion with God, to draw out the in- 
dividual gift of witness and experience, and by the 
accumulated treasure to enrich the entire Church. 
Our Church is comparatively poor and unimpressive ; 
here is a storehouse of untouched resources which 
I am convinced would immeasurably enrich and 
strengthen our equipment in our combined attack 
against the powers of darkness. We need to get 
higher up the mountains. And we need, too, to get 
further out upon the plains. ‘O, for a closer walk 
with God!’ And ‘O, for a closer walk with man!’ 
Closer to the great and holy God, that we may be 
possessed by a deepening and fertilising awe; and 
closer to our brother, that we may move in the mani- 
fold inspiration and comfort of ‘mutual faith’ and 
experience. —J. H. Jowerr, The Transfigured 
Church, p. 9. 


THE COMING OF THE SPIRIT 


‘ And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting.’—AcTS I. 2. 

I. Tux working of the Spirit will always be a mystery. 

The Holy Ghost maintains His place as a Sovereign, 

and He wraps Himself round with mystery. 'Thereis 

no power that earth knows that can cause the wind 
to alter its direction, and so it is with the Holy Spirit. 

Il. The working of the Spirit is bound to attract 
attention. The noise ‘as of a rushing mighty wind’ 
was heard all over Jerusalem. When God sends a 
blessing we cannot keep it quiet. 

II. ‘The working of the Spirit will always be ae- 
companied with fervour. When the Spirit of God 
comes, whatever else may be lacking, there will always 
be fire.—A, G. Brown, The Baptist, vol. uxxt. p. 377. 


Rurerences.—II. 2.—H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 47. II. 2-4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxvii. No, 
1619, 
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AcTS I, 3. 
Tuere were others, again, true saintly fathers, whose 
faculties had been elaborated by weary toil among 
their books, and by patient thought, and etherealised, 
moreover, by spiritual communications with the better 
world, into which their purity of life had almost in- 
troduced these holy personages, with their garments 
of mortality still clinging to them. All that they 
lacked was the gift that descended upon the chosen 
disciples, at Pentecost, in tongues of flame ; symbolis- 
ing, it would seem, not. the power of speech in foreign 
and unknown languages, but that of addressing the 
whole human brotherhood in the heart’s native lan- 
guage. These fathers, otherwise so apostolic, lacked 
heaven’s last and rarest attestation of their office, the 
tongue of flame.—N. Hawruorne, The Scarlet Letter, 
ch. xt. 
WHIT-SUNDAY 
‘ They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.’—Acts 11. 4. 


WueEn our Lord manifested Himself to His disciples 
for the last time before His Ascension into heaven, 
He reminded them that He had promised to send the 
Holy Spirit to take His place as their Guide and their 
Strengthener, and to abide perpetually in their midst. 
It was natural, it was in harmony with all that had 
gone before, and it was necessary for their instruction 
and the confirmation of their faith, that the arrival 
of this new Power should be marked by special signs 
of its manifestation, and so, in the record of the Acts 
of the Apostles, we find that a threefold manifestation 
took place on the day of Pentecost. By three sym- 
bols, by wind, by fire, by voice, the Spirit declared 
His presence. 

I. The Manifestation by Wind.—First of all by 
wind, ‘There came a sound from heaven as of a rush- 
ing mighty wind’. The stirring power of the Spirit 
was thus symbolised. Wind is a mysterious force, in- 
visible to men and beyond their control, discoverable 
only by its results, and so a sudden rush of strong 
wind might fitly symbolise that a Power more than 
human was moving men in spite of themselves. Both 
in the Hebrew and in the Greek language there is 
one word by which Spirit on the one hand, and breath, 
or wind, on the other, is signified, and so the words, 
‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, might equally 
well be translated, ‘The Spirit breathes where He 
wills’. Accordingly, a sound as of a wind—for if we 
read the record carefully we observe that we are not 
told that a wind actually was there, but a sound as 
though of a wind—was a fitting emblem of the Spirit’s 
presence. It signified the moving power, the stirring 
force which had come among men. 

II. The Manifestation by Fire.—Then, secondly, 
‘There appeared to them cloven tongues like as of 
fire’. Fire is another of the forces of nature, full of 
significance. Inanimate though it be, it seems mys- 
teriously endowed with a kind of living force, and in 
Holy Scripture fire is specially spoken of as an agent 
of cleansing and purification. The fire which appeared 
to rest on the heads of the disciples indicated the 
purifying power of the Spirit’s presence. ‘He shall 
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baptise you with the Holy Ghost and with fre,’ was 
the promise and the warning which summed up the 
Baptist’s message. Not actual fire again, but tongues 
like as it were of fire, was the symbol which empha- 
sised the purifying power of the Holy Ghost. 

Ill. The Manifestation by Voice.—And then, once 
more, ‘They began to speak with tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance’. The second symbol leads 
fitly into the third, and by this the unifying power of 
the Spirit’s presence was signified, for differences of 
language form the strongest barriers which separate 
men from each other. 

The gift of the spirit. To stir, to purify, to unite. 
As we say the words, we feel that this is what we need 
to-day. 

‘ They—began to speak with other tongues.’—AcTs I, 4. 


Wuen Luther was asked whether the Apostles could 
speak in diverse languages, or whether their hearers 
from various countries could understand the Apostles 
when they used their native Hebrew, he answered, 
‘Ah, that is a difficult question! How much dis- 
puting there has been over it! Many have thought 
that the people who spoke various foreign tongues 
could understand the Apostles, who used their mother 
language, but the text gives the other meaning, 
and it happened in this way: They could speak 
diverse languages, and to whatever nation they wished 
to preach, they were perfect masters of its language, 
just as we see that Peter wrote his Epistle in good 
Greek, yet he was a Galilean. . . . This was one of 
the greatest miracles that ever happened, that poor 
fishermen should receive such splendid gifts. It is 
just as if I were to awaken a stone and make it talk 
in all manner of languages.’ 

Some one suggested: ‘If the Holy Spirit were now 
to work in this direct manner, there would be lazy 
students’. The Doctor: ‘Ah, but God wished at the 
beginning to establish His dear Gospel through this 
miracle’.—E. Kroxer, Luther's Tischreden (1903), 
p. 325, No. 633. 

‘They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.’—Acts 11. 4. 
On Whit-Sunday morning, 1738, John Wesley went 
to the church of St. Mary-le-Strand and heard the 
rector, preach ‘A truly Christian sermon’ on ‘They 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost’; Wesley 
assisted the rector with the Communion. Soon after 
the sermon he heard the joyful news that his brother 
Charles, then lying ill in ‘Little Britain,’ had found 
spiritual rest. 

This was the text chosen by Wesley himself for his 
last University sermon in 1744. 

Rererences.—II. 4.—W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, p. 188. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity 
Sunday, p. 269. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd Series), p. 
196. J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 39. Bishop 
Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 213. 

‘Every man heard them speak in his own language.’— 
Acts i. 6. 

Pisre Gratry says: ‘Do not let us forget this, to 

speak to every man in his own language is a gift of 
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the Holy Spirit; audiebat wnusquisque lingua 
sua illos loquentes. The Spirit of love speaks all 
languages through that great law which causes a 
mother to speak the language of her new-born child.’ 

Rererences.—II. 8.—T. Hancock, A Lent in London, p. 
20. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 278. II. 9.—Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. vii. p. 404. II. 14.—H. H. Henson, Godly 
Union and Concord, pp. 55, 67. II. 14-386.—EHapositor 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 106; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 
346. II. 14-40.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 462. II. 16.—H. 8. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 805. Hapositor. 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 407. II. 16-21.—E. Bayley, Sermons, 
on the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 162. 


INSPIRATION AND OUTLOOK 
(For Whit-Sunday) 


‘And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will 
pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions and your old men shall dream dreams.’—ActTs 
IIL. 


‘ And I, John, saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven.’—REv. XxI. 2. 


WE might call our subject the Holy Spirit and the 
human outlook. ‘I, John, saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven.’ 
That was the vision of the Spirit. Let us accept it 
-as it is given to us. Let us not try to spiritualise it. 
It is quite spiritual enough. Our business is to try 
to understand it. Sometimes when we think we are 
spiritualising a thing we are really vapourising it, 
and there is our mist again. 

I. St. John called the city New Jerusalem. I can 
find it in my heart to be almost sorry that he named 
it. It shows his vision was practical; but it has 
helped to make our vision vague and remote. When 
St. John spoke of the New Jerusalem, do you think 
he had completely forgotten the old Jerusalem? 
Don’t you think he thought it was time that they 
had a new city? Don’t you think his vision taught 
him it could be made new? By what authority, 
pray, have we translated this expression New Jeru- 
salem by that vague word heaven? It is all wrong. 
For the last three years I have been calling it Birming- 
ham. My friends, we shall do no good in the world 
until under the practical dominance of the Divine 
Spirit we come to know, beyond a shadow of doubt, 
that the holy city is not something to be longed for 
in the heavens of God, but something to be builded 
in the earth which is His also. 

That is the work of the Spirit. We are not to be 
singers of ‘glory songs,’ we are to be builders of the 
city of God in the earth. 

IL. ‘I saw the holy city coming down from God 
out of heaven.’ Perhaps we have been too much 
concerned with where the Holy Spirit can lift us to 
and prepare us for, to see as we should the vision of 
what that Spirit has for us to do here and now. We 
are very anxious that earth should go to heaven ; we do 
not always realise that the great purpose that God 
the Spirit is to accomplish is just the opposite. He 
is to bring heaven to earth. He is to make heaven 
in our lives. 


III. There is a fathomless mystical story of the Spirit 
that no man can tell. There is all the infinite grace 
and mystery that must belong to the life of God 
living ‘itself out through the mind and heart and 
character of them that trust Him. There are anoint- 
ings for special work, and baptisms of knowledge and 
power for individual souls. But all these things 
issue in the fact that the Spirit of God in our hearts 
will first of all and always make us look for the holy 
city and work for it. It will make us bold to claim 
here and now all that belongs to it. 

The holy city can only come through the holy 
citizen. That which is to be the light and law of 
the city must first be the light and law of the 
house. I mean the house of life. The coming of the 
holy city may be discussed in the larger councils of 
men—it can only be decided on each man’s own 
threshold and in each man’s own heart. 

On this great Festival day of the Spirit—and in 
every day that dawns and dies—it is yours to accept 
or reject the grace of the Holy Spirit offered to your 
heart; and so, doing the one or the other as you 
must, you hasten or retard the building of the holy 
city in the life of the world—P. C. Arysworts, The 
Pilgrim Church, p. 218. 


Rererences.—II. 17.—Hugh Price Hughes, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. iv. p. 74. John Watson, The Inspiration of 
our Faith, p. 60. H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 51. H. D. Rawnsley, Church Family Newspaper, 
yol. xv. p. 320. H, M. Butler, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvi. p. 93. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 806. Ihe 
18.—H. S. Seekings, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 214. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THIS DISPENSATION 
‘I will pour out in those days of My Spirit.’—Acrs 1. 18. 


Tur Holy Spirit was in the world before the birth 
of Christ, but Christ, in His earthly life, revealed the 
laws of His operation, so that anybody and everybody 
in the true Church may now avail himself of the power 
of the Holy Spirit, which previously was reserved for 
an Isaiah or a Daniel, or some other favoured person, 
This was anticipated by Joel, who said that in the last 
days God would pour out His Spirit upon all flesh. 

I. Man should accept this power. If a man is 
clean and pure in thought and lives near God, he 
can always count on the operation of the Spirit of 
God. In your home you touch a spring or turn a 
key and the whole room is filled with light. Just as 
surely you can be filled with the light of the Spirit 
of life if you will obey the law. 

II. The lesson of Christ’s baptism. When Jesus 
Christ received the Spirit, He received Him for His 
Church, and for you and me. He gave Him to His 
Church, to be its permanent possession during the 
present age; and He waits to give each individual 
member of that Church his or her share in Pentecost, 
on the one condition of applying for it by faith. 
The Spirit of God came suddenly upon the Church at 
Pentecost. I believe, therefore, that the soul may 
suddenly receive and apprehend the great power of 
the Holy Spirit. 
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__ III. There are just five tests by which you may 
know that you have received this infilling. (1) Is 
the Lord Jesus Chris! a living reality to you? (2) 
Have you assurance that you are a child of God? 
(3) Have you victory over known sin? (4) Have 
you power in witness-bearing? (5) Have you the 
spirit of holy love? If not, there are three steps 
_ Necessary—confession, surrender, and faith—F. B. 
Meyer, The Soul’s Ascent, p. 245. 

Rerzrence.—II. 18.— Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 120. 


THE EASY WAY OUT OF IT ALL 
‘And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.’—Acrts. 1. 21. 

In St. Peter's sermon on the day of Pentecost we 
read, ‘I will show wonders in heaven above and signs 
in the earth beneath, blood and fire and vapour of 
smoke. ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness and 
the moon into blood before that great and notable 
day of the Lord come. And it shall come to pass 
that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.’ Does not the last verse ‘break with 
laughter from the dark?’ Is it not like a bird’s song 
rising suddenly after the passion of tempest? Wonders 
of grace have been contending with wonders of nature. 
Old men are dreaming dreams, young men behold 
visions, and maidens prophesy. There are wonders in 
heaven—the sun turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood. Blood and fire and vapour of smoke 
colour the astonished earth. Yet there need be no 
fear. Only catch at God’s skirts and pray, and the 
danger is over. The true world within the world is 
safe, that world of which ours is but the bounding 
shore. Even when the storm rises not calmly, quietly, 
gradually, but suddenly, and with terrific manifesta- 
tion, it shall come to pass that whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. 

I. In a sense this is true of every crisis in personal 
life and in the life of nations. It is true even to the 
point that the deliverance comes in an instant. One 
cry, and the life is lodged in the Lord’s arms. But 
it is true in the manner of the Gospel story where it 
is written they willingly received Him into the ship, 
and immediately the ship was at the land whither 
they went. Literally it was not so. The storm ceased, 
and there was a great calm, but they did not at once 
attain theshore, They had reached their rest notwith- 
standing. Jesus is the true land to which His people 
go, and once receiving Him they were safe and blessed. 

II. This sudden salvation granted for a mere cry 
—how often is it verified in the storms that wreck 
the house! Whether we should covet long and 
peaceful years it is hard to say, for ‘whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth,’ and it is the nearest and the 
dearest that He calls first into the burden and heat 
of the day. Sometimes, perhaps often, the channel, 
as Tennyson phrased it, is long smooth. The years 
of random youth are passed safely. With the full 
current of life runs the full man. There are kindly 
curves at last, and the river falls through quiet fields 
before the deep comes where all is still. But even 


such homes of secure and sacred peace are invaded 
at last by the swift and dreadful Jordan. Or, to 
change the figure, the inmates who cling closely 
together, who dare not trust their wings, who 
tremble to leave their nests, are driven forth and 
thrown out into the vacant air. Then if they be- 
lieve, they find that the Lord upholds them.’ But 
for the great majority vicissitudes are continual, 
The promise, ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation,’ 
is made good from the beginning to the end. St. 
Bernard asks whether Mary’s sitting still in the house 
was a mere expression ef her quiet trust in her Lord’s 
power or the listlessness of earthly grief. And he 
answers, ‘I will believe that it was a full and sweet 
reliance on the Spotless Lamb’. This verily is our 
assurance and peace. We do not know how St. 
Paul demeaned himself by the bedside of the depart- 
ing, but one might fancy that the Apostle going to 
comfort the pale sufferer and the weeping friends had 
in his heart and on his lips the words which expressed 
his purpose when he faced great and hostile crowds. 
Never, surely, have we more occasion than by the door 
of the dying to say, ‘I determined not to know any- 
thing among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified ’. 

Ill. What holds for the home will hold for the 
wider life. Every one striving for great public ends 
in the service of Church or State will approach the 
time of terror St. Peter spoke of, the time of faint- 
ing and paling lights, of disarray, of apparent disaster 
and defeat. Then, too, will the word be made good, 
‘Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved’. When they were building Seville 
Cathedral they said, ‘Let us raise such a work that 
they who come after us shall take us to have been 
mad’. And this in its measure is a fit resolution for 
every Christian. He must be ready to fight every 
battle, and yet fight it in perfect peace, like that 
French leader who would not be discouraged by the 
opposition or the indifference of men, by the delays 
of time and God. He must be ready to fall and die 
enveloped in his own solitary flag. 

It is all so easy upon our side, but this is because 
it has been so hard upon God’s side. Every relief, 
every succour, every comfort, every reward, comes to 
us straight from Calvary. ‘He bowed His head low,’ 
said one, ‘that His bride might kiss Him with the 
kisses of her mouth.’ It is because He suffered His 
own agony that He can be with us in ours, and the 
shadow under which we sit with great delight is the 
shadow of His cross. For us He fought the last 
battle with death and hell, and slept as the seed life 
of the world in the rocky grave that stood out from 
the young green, and rose again, and divided the 
Red Sea of death when He passed over. It is still 
divided ; the crystal walls still stand right and left 
for His redeemed, and we seek His presence on the 
else terrible journey. Be content, J pray Thee, go 
with Thy servant. And He sard, I will go.—W. 
Rosertson Nicorr, Sunday Evening, p. 383. 

Rererences.—II. 21.—H. J. Windross, Preacher’s Maga- 
zine, vol. v. p. 180. D.C. A, Agnew, The Soul’s Business and 
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Prospects, p. 428. IJ. 22.—Eupositor (Ath Series), vol. iv. p. 
180; ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 336. II. 22, 238.—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, The Bible and the Oross, p. 3. II. 23. —Hapositor 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 183; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 280 ; 
ibid. vol. vi. p. 188; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 55, 


ESCAPING ENTOMBMENT 


‘Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death, 
because it was not possible that He should be holden of 
it.’—AcTS Il. 24. 

Tue writers of the New Testament set forth the Re- 

surrection of our Lord as a Fact, as a Doctrine, and 

as a Parable. 

I. Let us consider the Resurrection as a Fact. 
The miracle of the Resurrection constitutes the key- 
stone of the Christian position. (1) The first, and 
to my mind the greatest, proof of the Resurrection 
is the existence of the Christian Church itself. (2) 
The existence of the Christian Sunday is another 
proof of the Resurrection. 

II. Let us next consider the Resurrection as a 
Doctrine. It is an article of faith in the creed of 
Christendom that we should believe in the doctrine 
of the Resurrection of the dead. The Resurrection 
power of Christ has vanquished the tyrant Death, for 
is it not written, ‘Christ hath abolished death’? 
We know, since Christ has risen, that death is but 
an episode in life. 

III. Lastly, we consider the Resurrection as a 
Parable. The Resurrection of Christ mystically sets 
forth the eternal law that spiritual power, spiritual 
energy, cannot be holden of death, that it is impossible 
to entomb spirit. (1) We see this in the experience 
of the individual Christian. (2) We see the same 
great law at work in the history of the Church.— 
T. J. Mappen, Tombs or Temples? p. 61. 

Rererences.—II. 24.—R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 129. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2712. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 248-48 ; ibid. (7th Series), 
vol. v. pp. 89, 440; tbid. vol. vi. p. 423, IL. 24-32.—Ibid. 
(5th Series), vol. vii, p. 220, II. 26.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. 
p. 220. II. 28.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 120. II. 29-31. 
—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 199; bid. (5th Series), vol. x. 
p. 156. II. 30.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 167. Il. 32.—J. Berry, 
Preacher’s Magazine, vol. iv. p. 145. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. 
iii. p. 156. H. Alford, Haster-tide Sermons, p. 1. Hapositor 
(6th Series), vol. iv. p. 20, IL. 33.—H. Alford, Sermons on 
Christian Doctrine, p. 809. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
236. II. 36, 87.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2102. 
Il. 87.—H. H. Henson, Godly Union and Concord, p. 79. 
W.H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 27. I. 37-39. 
—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 325. Il. 38.— 
Ibid. Sermon Outlines, p. 185. Eapositor (5th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 398; zbid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 43. IL. 38, 39.— 
R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxiii. p. 406. 
Il. 39.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 17. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2586. II. 41.—F. D. Maurice, The 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 28. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


‘ They continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.’—ACcTS II. 42. 


I. Wuar is Christian worship? Christian worship, 
depends, first of all, upon admiration and love and 


reverence for the character of Christ ; and, secondly, 
upon the belief that that character was the express 
image of the Godhead. But while recognising that 
the acknowledgment of Christ’s divinity is the essence 
of the Christian creed, and so must be the one bond 
of fellowship in the Christian Church—‘one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism ’—many Christians nowadays 
seem to think that there is no necessity for giving to 
this worship a united expression. They are disposed 
to seek Christ in the desert or in the secret place, 
instead of in the congregation of the faithful. If 
that is at all a common experience, the question is 
at least worth asking whether the blame may not to 
some extent lie with our methods of public worship. 

II. We must make the worship in all our churches 
as real as possible and as appealing as possible. (1) 
How may it be made real? We should undoubtedly 
gain something in reality by the omission of any 
phrases in prayers and collects which do not express 
our actual present-day feelings; or, again, by the 
omission of any Psalms which offend our modern and 
Christianised conscience; or, again, of any lessons 
which appear to state as matters of fact what we no 
longer believe to have been matters of fact. (2) We 
must ask how can the services be made more appeal- 
ing to the spirit? Attempts in this direction are 
always being made. George Herbert recommended 
that the minister who read the prayers should lift up 
his hands and eyes and use all other gestures to express 
a hearty and unfeigned emotion, that, being first 
affected himself, he may affect also his people. Others 
have wished to substitute extempore for recited 
prayers. Well, it is quite clear that while some men 
might be attracted by these practices, others would 
be repelled. And this fact may show us that what 
the case requires is not a single panacea, but a re- 
cognition that men are not all made alike, of one 
emotional nature, and, moreover, are on very different 
levels of intellectual culture, so that they cannot all 
worship with a free heart in the same manner. 

III. We ought to do our best to permit variety of 
ceremonies in the Church, so long as the unity of 
the faith within our own borders is not imperilled.— 
H. C. Beecunc, Church Family Newspaper, vol. 
xiv. p. 716. 

Rererences.—II. 42.—H. H. Henson, Godly Union and 
Concord, p. 90. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 24. Bishop 
Alexander, Verbwm Crucis, p. 145. H. S. Holland, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 145. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 93. II. 43.—H. H. Henson, Godly Union and Concord, p. 
101. II. 44.—H. S. Holland, God’s City, p. 295. II. 46.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 28. II. 46, 47.—T. Arnold, 
The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 180. 


PRAISING GOD 
ACTS Il. 47. 

To praise Him is to serve Him, and fulfil, 
Doing and suffering, His unquestioned will ; 
"Tis to believe what men inspired of old, 
Faithful, and faithfully informed unfold ; 
Candid and just, with no false aim in view, 
To take for truth what cannot but be true 
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To learn in God’s own school the Christian part, 
And bind the task assigned thee to thine heart; 
‘Happy the man there seeking and there found, 
Happy the nation where such men abound ! 
—Cowrrr, Zxpostulation (643 f.) 


Srraxine of the English poets, in one of his pre- 
faces, Goldsmith observes that ‘in that department, 
namely, the praise of our Maker, by which poetry 
began, and from which it deviated by time, we are 
most faultily deficient’, 


Rererences.—II. 47.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 177. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1167. C. Brown, 
God and Man, p. 30. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 250. 
III. 1-10.—C. McEvoy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 250. 
III. 2.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian 
Year, pt. ii. p. 367. F. B. Meyer, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lviii. p. 374. G. M. Drew, ibid. vol. Ixxviii. p. 293. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 17; ibid. (7th Series), vol. 
v. p. 228. III. 6.—Phillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, p. 
99. F. B. Meyer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 362. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 186. III. 6-8.— 
C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 106. III. 12-16.—F. D. 
Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 86. III. 18.—Hapositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 29; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 237. 
III, 14.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 185. JII. 14, 15.—G. 
Campbell Morgan, The Bible and the Cross, p. 8. III. 14, 15, 
17.—Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 225. 
II. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 2139. T. F. 
Crosse, Sermons, p. 140. Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
386 ; tbrd. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 152. 


HEALING AND SUFFERING 


‘ By faith in His name hath His name made this man strong, 
whom ye behold and know ; yea, the faith which is through 
Him hath given Him this perfect soundness in the presence 
of you all.’—Acrs 11. 16. 

Perrecr soundness! Of this there was no doubt. 

The rulers themselves acknowledged they could say 

nothing against it. The fact was patent to all. But 

the marvel was ‘perfect soundness’ in a moment of 
time after a lifetime of lameness, The secret was— 
faith in His name. Not faith in the unreality of 
lameness. Not faith in the non-existence of a twisted 
limb. Not faith in the doctrine of illusion by which 
a man who has been really always able to walk has 
been since his birth under the absurd infatuation 
that he was a cripple. No; it was not that under the 
suggestion of St. Peter he made a successful attempt 
to deny all his previous experience and say, ‘How 
foolish to think I was lame when I could walk!’ 

Not this, but faith in the name, the name of a 

Person, a Person Who had been crucified in that ver 

city not two months ago, Whom he had probably 

seen entering the ‘Temple on Palm Sunday, and Who 
he heard was now King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Braced by the words of St. Peter, he had called with 

all his spiritual energy upon the sacred name, and 

had immediately felt an inrush of strength which had 
lifted him on to his feet. The name, through faith 

m the name, had made everything possible. 

It is not unnatural for men to ask as they are now 
asking, Was this loss of power in accord with the will 
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of God? Was the gift of healing intended only to 
last during the infancy and childhood of the Christian 
Church, or ought we to have it to-day? And these 
questions are asked the more insistently because, both 
within the Church and without it, faith-healing, as 
it is called, is practised with some remarkable results. 
And it has been hastily assumed that these successes 
are only typical of what could be done on a very 
large scale if only the doctrines and principles on 
which they are based were more widely held. 

I. Now in the first place we must freely admit that 
the old, strong, clear faith in the Sacred Name is not 
in this twentieth century what it was in the first, and 
that the exercise of it, whether individually or still 
more corporately, would result in a large increase of 
restorations to health. But whilst we fully admit 
this, we must also remember that Christ’s office was 
not to abolish sickness and suffering. He was neces- 
sarily a wonderful Physician of the body ; He cured 
probably every disease or functional disorder known 
to Palestine, and He sent forth His disciples to do 
the same; but there must have been large numbers 
like those in Nazareth who were never healed at all. 
Healing, valuable as it was, was only subordinate to 
another and higher object, the awakening of the soul 
to the love of God through faith, This our Lord 
confessed to be infinitely harder than the physical 
healing of the body, and surely infinitely more valu- 
able. ‘Whether is easier to say,’ He asks of His 
critics, ‘ Arise and walk, or Thy sins be forgiven thee ?’ 
To heal the body cost Him power—virtue went out, 
left Him weakened—for it had to overcome the 
hesitancy of doubt and distrust ; but to heal the soul, 
to give forgiveness, that needed far more difficult 
work—repentance, self-surrender, restitution. 

IIL. If we asked the beloved physician St. Luke, why 
we had lost the gifts of healing, might he not reply, 
‘Lost! but they are here! Whence comes all this 
that I have seen, this that has awakened such pro- 
found astonishment, this discovery of laws, principles, 
and remedies? Are they not the gifts of healing 
always latent in the Body of Christ, but called out 
by suffering? This marvellous manipulation of the 
fingers and instruments, this superb self-control that 
pursues its end with such unflinching determination, 
though it knows the slightest deviation may mean 
the loss of a valuable life; these splendid powers of 
eye and hand; this rare combination of tenderness 
and decision, of sympathy and calm indifference, 
Nay, is it not your failure to see in these some of the 
ripest fruits of the Incarnation, of Christ indwelling 
us and our indwelling Him, that has led to this mani- 
festation of healing in such unexpected quarters.’ 
Those who have seen devout Quakers living a lofty 
and unselfish life without the grace of Sacraments are 
not surprised to see the weak become strong, the 
diseased become healthy, without the blessings God 
has given through medicine. When we abuse His 
means of grace He works without them till we can 
use them again with reverence. This, then, seems to 
be what we see through the New Testament as inter- 
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preted by the life of the Christian Church.—Bisnor 
Watrorr, The Guardian, 17th June, 1910. 

Rererences.—III. 16.—Phillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, 
p. 167. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2592. III. 17.— 
H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1498, p. 121. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 107. 


AN ADVENT EXHORTATION 
‘Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come from 
the presence of the Lord.’—ActTs 111. Ig. 
Tux performance of a miracle created the opportunity 
St. Peter took to preach the sermon of which our 
text is the application. He attributes the miracle 
just wrought entirely to Christ, Whom the Jews in 
their blind bigotry and hate had betrayed and 
murdered. And then he calls on them to repent, 
to hate their sin and renounce it as a necessary con- 
dition of pardon. ; 

I. Repentance is a Universal Duty. 

Il. The Primary Result of Repentance is Pardon. 

Ill. A Secondary Result of Repentance will be 
Times of Refreshing from the Presence of the Lord. 

IV. The Ultimate Result of Repentance will be 
the Second Coming of Christ. 

Christ will be revealed in flaming fire to the un- 
godly, and ‘except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish’. Without sin and unto salvation He is com- 
ing to His saints. If you would see Him, would 
meet Him, would join His train, then ‘what manner 
of persons ought you to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness’. 

Rererences.—III. 19.—John Watson, The Inspiration of 
our Fwith, p. 72. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 804. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 227. III. 19-21.—J. Keble, 
Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 318. Bishop Gore, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 874. J. Bowstead, Practical 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 287. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 211 ; 
tbid. vol. x. p. 198. 

‘The times of restitution of all things.’—AcrTs II. 21. 


Luruer had a dog named Télpel, who was very dear 
to himself and his children, Some one’ questioned 
him about the restitution of all things, and asked 
whether in the heavenly kingdom there would be dogs 
and other animals. He replied: Certainly. For the 
earth in those days will not be void and empty, and 
Peter in Acts 1. calls that day—‘the day of the re- 
stitution of all things.’ Seeing then that the heavens 
and earth are to be changed, as in other passages we 
are more clearly told, He will create a new heaven 
and a new earth, and He will create new Tolpels, 
whose skin will be golden and their hair of pearls. 
There God will be all in all. There no creature will 
devour another. Serpents, toads, and other animals 
which on account of original sin are poisonous and 
harmful, will not only be harmless then, but even 
agreeable and pleasant to us, so that we shall play 
with them. How is it that we cannot believe the 
Word of God, although the things that the Scripture 
says have come true up to this article of the Resurrec- 
tion. The cause lies in original sin.—E. Kroxrr, 


Luther's Tischreden (1903), p. 360, No. 700, 
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Rererences.—III. 21.—D. Martin, Penny Pulpit, Ne. 
1625, p. 50. E. A. Stuart, The New Commandment and other 
Sermons, vol. vii. p. 25. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 315 
ibid. vol. ii. p. 381. 
Series), vol. viii. p. 223, III. 25, 26.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 381. 
Il. 26.—A. Tucker, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 561. 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1671, p. 407. J. Bunting, Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 406. R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermons, 
p. 204, Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 17. IV. 1.—Ex- 


positor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 86; ibid. (5th Series), vol. v- 


p. 324. IV. 2.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for @ 
Year, vol. i. p. 819. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 121. 


Iv. 3.—G. T. Newton, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 211. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 140. IV. 3-6.—G. Gladstone, 


Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 22. IV. 5-7, 18-20.—J. 
Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 283. IV. 6.—Phillips 
Brooks, The Law of Growth, p. 184. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 329. IV.7.—J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Appocalyse, p. 
167. IV. 11.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 37. 


NO OTHER NAME 


‘Neither is there salvation in any other : for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved.’—AcTs IV. 12. 
I wisH to give reasons, deep and abiding reasons, for 
believing that the Apostles spoke, under the guidance 
of the Spirit, an eternal truth. It is by understand- 
ing the idea of salvation that we see the justice of 
this exclusive claim. ‘There are four points out of 
many on which we will dwell just now. 

I. God the Father is only known through the Son. 
Plato recognises, but does not know God. The heart 
of the stoic emperor, Marcus Aurelius, is brave and 
resigned, but utterly uncomforted. And, as it was in 
the beginning, so it is now. ‘You find it in modern 
literature and in intercourse with men ; to be without 
Christ is one and the same thing as to be forlorn and 
without personal knowledge of God in the world, 
For, not only is the Father unknown except through 
Christ; we may be sure that the Father is unknow- 
able except through Him, Fatherhood implies son- 
ship. Until the Son was seen the Father could not 
be known. 

II. Only by Him do we understand the will of God 
that we may do it. Christ the Way is the one clear 
light and certain strength of mankind. The will of 
God is that we should love Him, and love one another, 
that we should live an inward life of purity, of truth, 
of service, that we should take up our cross to follow 
the Ideal, that we should live free from worldliness 
and care, that our eyes should be on the heavens ; and 
that all should be realised by faith in Christ our Lord. 

III. Only by Him are we saved from sin and recon- 
ciled to our own conscience. Consider what is meant 
by deliverance from sin. Think of it, if you will, 
only as the reconciliation of the soul with itself, the 
quiet conscience, the growth and power possible when 
the conflict within is stilled. Nothing is more certain 
than that this inward reconciliation is not found else- 
where if it is not found in Christ. Christ delivers 
men from sins, Vices are overcome. Ancient deeds 
of ill are blotted out. Habits are broken. The 
nature is changed. The conscience is at peace. 
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IV. Only by Him can we have assurance of par- 
don, communion with God, certainty of immortality. 
These are wrought in us by the Spirit, but only it 
seems by the Spirit in direct connection with the 
person of Christ—R. F. Horton, The Trinity, 
po191. 

Rererences.—IV. 12.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on 
Special Occasions, p. 267. J.P. Lange, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 185. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 209. IV. 
\2, 13.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 297. 


THE BOLDNESS OF PETER AND JOHN 
‘Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and per- 
ceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they 
marvelled ; andthey took knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus.’—Acts tv. 13. 
Tux text is one which rarely gets justice paid to it. 
I have heard it very many times, and I have very 
rarely heard it quoted with the significance which is 
due to it. We pray for love, we pray for meekness, 
we pray for holiness, and we pray that men may take 
knowledge of us—at least those of us who wish it to 
be so—that we have been with Jesus. It is right 
that we should pray thus; yet, if you look into this 
text you will see that it is none of these things in the 
disciples that reminded the enemies of Jesus that 
these men had been with Christ ; we read—not when 
they saw their love, not when they saw their tender- 
ness, not when they saw their holiness—but ‘when 
they saw their boldness they took knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus’, And yet men say 
that Christianity is for womankind only ! 

{. The Result of Contact with Christ.—Peter and 
John were imprisoned because they refused to cease 
teaching the people. The morning brought them 
before the great Council, and what was Peter’s 
answer? He would not budge an inch; he abated 
not one jot or one tittle of those tremendously high 
and lofty claims which he had made for Christ, his 
Saviour, Lord, and King, but he charged his judges 
with having crucified Christ. Do you wonder that 
that Council was astonished at the boldness of these 
men? ‘The Council turned and saw in front of them 
men, unlearned, ignorant, but bold, and they put it 
down to the fact that they had been communing, 
had been in friendly converse, with Jesus. I do not 
think they meant it as a compliment at all; they re- 
membered Jesus and they hated them for the very 
memory. In whatever sense we take these words we 
have this thought, that being with Jesus will make 
/ aman. 

II. The Boldness of Christ.—Let us look at 
Christ’s character in one or two of its phases. There 
is an incident in St. Matthew xm. 16 which shows us 
our Lord’s moral character. If you want moral 
courage in your life you will find the example in 
Jesus Christ. Neither in word nor deed did Christ 
regard those men who came to entangle Him in His 
talk. Then remember that one of His first acts in the 
Temple, where He found the money-changers and 
bargainers trafficking in unholy traffic, was to take 
a whip of small cords, and, single-handed, to lash 
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them from the House of God. See, again, how fear- 
lessly the Lord told His enemies the truth, even 
though at that moment they were going to kill Him: 
‘Ye are of your father the devil’. Look again when 
the Lord was before Pilate: ‘Thou couldest have no 
power at all against Me’. Is it not such a Master as 
that that we can serve? What think you of this 
Christ? Can we not serve Him and follow Him, and 
if we do serve Him, can we ever be craven-hearted 
again ? 

III. Strength in the Lord.—Perhaps we do not 
realise how truly strong Christ was until we see two 
things combined in Him—strength combined with 
a wonderful, delicate sympathy, kindness and love. 
Some have one, some have the other—they are both 
spoilt unless mixed in the proper proportions—in 
Christ they were perfect. Christ Jesus is the perfect 
man, and true manliness can stoop as well as soar. 
Bismarck once said: ‘We Germans fear God and 
nothing else in the world’; and you will find the most 
splendid examples of fearlessness, the most wonderful 
examples of heroic devotion among those whose chief 
Joy it is to call Christ Jesus Lord. There is no other 
source of abiding strength than this, strength in the 
Lord. Let the Holy Spirit so guide the lives of all in 
this church, so that in the towns or cities, or wherever 
you may go, ‘they may take knowledge of you that 
you have been with Jesus’. 


BOLDNESS 


‘When they beheld the boldness of Peter and John. . 


- th 
marvelled.’—Acts rv. 13. a 


I. Wuo were the men upon whom this masculine 
grace was found? (1) ‘ When they beheld the bold- 
ness of Peter.’ That is an astonishing conjunction! 
It is one of the phrases which describe the wonderful 
ministry of grace. It records a Gospel miracle. I 
know that our hardest rocks, the igneous rocks, are 
just transformed mud, mud that has passed through 
the ministry of terrific fire. And here is Simop 
Peter, once as yielding as mud, not bearing a feather’s 
weight, but now having passed through the discipline 
of flame, the fire of an intense affection, he is firm and 
irresistible as rock. ‘Thou also wast one of His 
disciples!’ . .. ‘I know not the man!’ That is 
the yielding mud! And it is this man, transformed 
in the very fibres of his being, who now arrests the 
thoughtless indifference of the world, and by the 
spectacle of a magnificent boldness startles it into 
a great surprise. ‘When they beheld the boldness 
of Peter they marvelled.’ 

(2) ‘And of John!’ I cannot say that the artist’s 
John very frequently conveys to me a sufficient con- 
ception of the bosom friend of Christ. +The artist 
usually figures him as of mild and gentle countenance, 
with far-away dreamy eyes, and of most effeminate 
mien. Well, | think that any true portraiture of 
John must include some of these things: there must 
be a suggestion of mysticism, and in the face there 
must be a large and winsome gentleness to which we 
feel we could expose our wounds and our broken 
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hearts; but the gentleness must not be effeminate, it 
must be strong and masculine, and in the face must 
be charactered elements with which the flippant could 


no more trifle than he could play with fire. If John 
is light he is also lightning! ‘And He surnamed 
them Boanerges, the sons of thunder!’ Perhaps 


the character of the Apostle John might find its 
appropriate symbol in a lovely dale in Derbyshire 
through which I have often strolled. There are the 
soft, sweet, crassy slopes, a welcome delicacy for tired 
feet ; but, rising sheer out of the luscious green there 
tower the bare, stern, rocky crags, revealing to us 
the character of the hidden foundations in which 
even the quiet springy turf finds its bed and rest. 
John leaned on the Master’s breast; he went to 
Patmos for his faith! ‘When they beheld the bold- 
ness of Peter and John . . . they marvelled.’ 

II. This boldness was a phenomenon. They could 
not fit it into any of the current explanations. It 
was clear that it was not the product of the schools. 
It was not the fruit of culture. They ‘perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant men’. 
They could not fit these men anywhere into the 
hierarchy of official teachers, and so they relegated 
them to the ranks of the unrecognised, the mere 
quacks, and labelled them ‘unlearned and ignorant 
men’. And yet here the men stood, with fine spiritual 
serenity, with an unshaken strength of assurance, with 
a firm definiteness of thought, with an unwonted 
precision of speech, and a magnificent irresistibleness 
of life! Schooled or unschooled this had to be ac- 
counted for! Fisherman or rabbi, this character 
demanded explanation ! 

III. What was the explanation of this character 
which so perplexed the world? You must turn back 
to the eighth verse, and you will find the secret. 
‘Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost!’ 'That is 
the explanation of the boldness. It is Peter plus the 
Infinite! A man who is filled with God can be none 
other than bold. 

IV. There is great and peculiar need of this 
apostolic ‘boldness’ to-day. The times imperatively 
demand the military attitude in the soul. The 
Christian character must be conspicuous for strength, 
intelligence, decisiveness, attack. Whatever may be 
allowed to lie in obscurity, or hidden away in secret 
and mystical depths, the masculinity of Christian 
discipleship must stand out in bold and flaming relief. 

(1) ‘When they beheld the boldness!’ That is 
the character with which we must confront the 
world. We need to display boldness of assurance. 

(2) And we need to display boldness of will. 
Look again at these Spirit-filled men. ‘Let us 
straitly threaten them that they speak henceforth to 
no man in this name.’ . . . ‘ We cannot but speak.’ 
How magnificent the response! They felt their wills 
to be caught in the sweeping current of the Infinite ! 
They were impelled by a mighty imperative, con- 
strained by an all-encompassing and irresistible 
necessity. —J. H. Jowerr, The Transfigured Church, 
p. 181, 
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Ver, 13. 
THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST 
‘And when they beheld the boldness of Peter and John... 
they took knowledge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus.’—ActTs Iv. 13. 7 
Magy are alienated from Christianity because they 
have never realised that the ideal Christian life and 
the ideal manly life are one and the same thing. 
Unfortunately, there are all too many unmanly Chris- 
tians. Yes: butif there are unmanly Christians, read 
your New Testament and tell me if you find there an 
unmanly Christ. Christ is the ideal of religion. 
Therefore, if you would do all that may become a 
man, if you would be brave and true, and strong and 
tender, if, in Milton’s magnificent phrase, you would 
learn ‘to hate the cowardice of doing wrong,’ follow 
Him. I will mention one or two of the facts which 
illustrate for us the true manliness of Christ. 

I. His moral courage. Neither in deed nor in 
word did He regard the person of man. One of the 
first acts of His public ministry was to enter into the 
Temple where the bargainers and money-changers 
carried on their unholy traffic, and with a whip of 
small cords, single handed, to lash them from the 
house of God. 

II. Note, further, Christ’s steadfastness of purpose. 
‘The characteristic of heroism,’ says Emerson, ‘is 
persistency. All men have wandering impu'ses, fits 
and starts of generosity. But when you have chosen 
your part, abide by it, and do not weakly try to re- 
concile yourself with the world.’ ‘Try Christ’s life 
by that test and see what is the result. 

II. And yet, perhaps, we never truly feel how 
nobly strong Christ was until we have seen how 
in Him strength united with the most wonderfully 
delicate refinement of feeling and perfection of sym- 
pathy. 

Christ Jesus is the perfect Man; for true manliness 
can stoop as well as soar; it knows how to be gentle 
and unresisting, and how to be bold and self-assertive ; 
it can forgive and forbear, as it can also be angry and 
condemn. ‘Tennyson sings of ‘that gentleness which, 
when it weds with manhood, makes a man’. I ven- 
ture to affirm that you will find the most splendid 
examples of simple fearlessness and_ heroic self-devo- 
tion among those who have counted it their chiefest 
joy to call Christ Jesus Lord. ‘This word above 
all let us lay to heart—all that Peter and John 
gained by communion and fellowship with Christ 
we may gain too.—G. Jackson, First Things First, 
p. 81. 


Rererences.—IV. 13.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
a Religious House, voi. i. p. 280. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. 
No. 21. W. G. Horder, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 
106. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. ii. p. 77. J. H. 
Jowett, The Transfigured Church, p. 181. Expositor (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 116. IV. 15.—H. Bailey, The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, p. 70. 1V. 18-20.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 48. IV. 19.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. ii. p. 879. IV.°19, 20.—H. 
Smith, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 421. J. M. Neale, 
Readings for the Aged (4th Series), p. 188. Ibid. Sermons 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 284, 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE IN CHRISTIAN TESTI- 
MONY 
‘We cannot but speak.’—Acrts tv. 20. 


Tue words are those of Peter and John before the 
Jewish Council when they were examined concerning 
the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple. ‘There was that in them that would 
not allow them to keep silence. 

I. Let us seek for an explanation of this irresistible 
impulse. We are familiar with it in other depart- 


ments, and our knowledge of it there may help us to 


the analysis ofit here. (1) Sometimes this constrain- 
ing impulse to a certain course is to be traced to that 
subtle thing which we call genius, so that in spite of 
all obstacles that may be in his way the man at length 
finds vent for what is in him, and rises to eminence. 
It is thus, for example, with the poet and the artist, 
the musician and the engineer. (2) In others this 
irrepressibility is the result of emotion. (8) The 
same thing is seen in the matter of love; and the 
mother for her child, or the friend for his friend, or 
the philanthropist in the cause of suffering humanity, 
are all alike self-forgetting, and incapable either of 
being restrained by others, or of holding back them- 
selves when circumstances require their exertion. (4) 
So, too, there is an uncontrollable element in sorrow. 
(5) But strongest of all, perhaps, in their power to 
compel their external expression are the dictates of 
conscience, when that faculty is enlightened by the 
truth and quickened by the Spirit of God. Now 
when we turn to the case of the Apostles in the text, 
we find at the root of that irrepressible impulse to 
testify to Christ the greater number of those in- 
fluences which I have specified. 

II. But now having analysed and accounted for 
this peculiarity in the two Apostles, we shall find in 
that itself the explanation of many other things 
about them, (1) Thus to begin with, it fully ac- 
counts for their earnestness. (2) It largely explains 
their courage. (3) This quality goes far to explain 
their persistence. (4) So once more it explains their 
naturalness, 

III. It becomes then a most important question 
for us all, how we are to get to this most desirable 
state of heart and mind, how we are to attain to 
such a disposition concerning the Gospel that we 
shall feel that ‘we cannot but’ speak it in some way 
or other to our fellow-men. (1) As an indispensable 
factor to the production of this irrepressibility I 
name positive convictions as to the truth itself. 
Uncertainty of belief from the very nature of the 
case produces hesitancy of speech. Doubt leads to 
dumbness. (2) A vivid realisation of the fact that 
without the Gospel our fellow-men are perishing. 
(3) A sense of personal responsibility. 


MISSIONARY MOTIVES 
ACTS IV. 20. 


I wit deal very simply with some of the motives 
which ought to urge us on to do our part in the 
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great missionary work left us by our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

I. I would begin with the very lowest motive—in 
fact I am not sure that I ought to mention it at all, 
for I know well there is no one who is drawn to take 
part in the work from this motive alone. But still, 
perhaps, we ought to mention it. One motive is 
self-interest. Our self-interest advises us to take part 
in this missionary work. 

If. In the second place, duty demands it. Because, 
in the first place, there is the command of our Lord, 
His last command, ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature’. And then you 
have been put in trust with the Gospel. 

III. But a third motive surely is this—pity com- 
pels us to preach the Gospel. 

IV. And then, in the fourth place, surely gratitude 
prompts us to preach the Gospel, the love of Christ 
constrains us. Think what the Gospel is to you. 
The Gospel being precious to your soul, you must 
surely proclaim that which you have seen. 

V. And then, lastly, life requires you to preach 
the Gospel. The Divine nature is to give, and if you 
have the Divine life, life requires you to give. A 
fire which has no vent will very soon have no flame, 
a spring which has no outlet must find an outlet 
somewhere, and if you have the Divine life within 
you, then you must speak that which you do see and 
know ; you cannot help it—E. A. Sruarr, The One 
Mediator and other Sermons, vol. x1. p. 81. 

Rererences.—IV. 20.—Bishop Galloway, Christian World 
Pulyt, vol. lx. p. 168. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 389 ; 
ibed. vol. vii. p. 894. IV. 21.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
213, 

OVER FORTY 

‘For the man was above forty years old on whom this miracle 
of healing was performed.’—Acts Iv. 22. 
‘THE man was above forty,’ that was the wonder of 
it. When our life crosses a certain line we regard 
the forces of recuperation as reduced. When life 
attains to a certain age we regard its habits as finally 
fixed, and nothing short of a miracle can alter a man’s 
course and disposition. But this miracle typifies that 
spiritual transformation which can be worked upon 
men even when their lives are established in rigid 
habits. There are none too old for the ministries 
of grace. And yet we must not lose sight of the 
great truth that the best time to enter into covenant 
with the Lord is in the period of habit-formation, 
and not when habit has been fixed by the ill practices 
of the years. 

I. For what friendly forces are we prone to lose as 
we grow older? (1) Weare always in peril of losing 
the ministry of an active wonder. (2) Ready con- 
fidence. (3) Simple love. 

II. But besides the things that we lose there are 
also hostile forces that we acquire with the years. 
(1) In the first place, there is a deadly familiarity 
with the truth. (2) And-then there is the terrific 
power of worldly gravitation. (3) When we come 
to the age of forty we are reaching the season when 
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life becomes fixed. We get into a groove, and our 
groove becomes our grave, and we cannot get out. 

III. What shall I say then? Surely it is far away 
the best thing to close with Christ early. 

IV. But what of those from whom youth has passed, 
and upon whom these hostile forces are waging in- 
cessant war? Can the miracle of redemption be 
wrought? ‘The Scriptures just laugh in ecstatic joy 
as they declare the possibilities of the old. ‘Your 
old men shall dream dreams!’ ‘'They shall bring 
forth fruit in old age. And how shall it all be 
done? By the renewing efficacy of the Christ of 
God.—J. H. Jowerr, The British Congregationalist, 
21st November, 1907. 


THE LAME MAN HEALED 


ACTS IV. 22. 


Tus ‘miracle of healing’ is the first recorded miracle 
wrought by the Apostles after the Pentecost. This 
act of healing is to be looked upon not simply as a 
miracle or as an act of Divine power, but also as a 
speaking parable, a sign. The Man Lame is a sign 
of the decrepitude and helplessness of the soul under 
sin; the Man Healed is a sign of the higher healing 
which Christianity brings to souls afflicted with sin. 

I. The Man.—‘A certain man lame from his 
mother’s womb’ (i. 2). (1) He was helpless. The 
ankle bones were supple and soft and could not 
sustain the body. This man was born in this condi- 
tion. His lameness was not the result of accident or 
disease. (2) The man was moreover poor. Judaism 
provided no hospitals for the sick and decrepit, and 
no homes of benevolence for the poor, and in the 
absence of such institutions the helpless and needy 
gathered around the Temple and synagogues and ap- 
pealed to the worshippers as they passed by. The 
physical condition of this man is a true type of our 
moral condition. Like the lame man, we are not 
only helpless but poor. ‘This is very humiliating to 
our proud nature, 

II. The Miracle.—The man was healed. (1) The 
healing was unexpected. Our redemption comes 
from an unexpected source. The penitent under 
a sense of sin finds it easy to believe in God’s justice, 
but difficult to believe in God’s mercy. (2) This 
miracle of healing was Divine. The great work of 
soul healing is God’s. (3) The healing was condi- 
tional. Jesus Christ demands faith, receptivity, a 
will to be saved and faith in Him that He can save. 
(4) The healing was complete. When Christ saves, 
He renews the will, purifies the affections, hallows 
the thoughts, gives a right bias to the whole nature, 
so that the man becomes a new creature, a new crea- 
tion, all things become new. 

III. The Showing. —'The effect of this Divine 
working was marvellous on all concerned. (1) On 
the man himself. (2) The effect of the miracle on 
the people. ‘They were filled with wonder and 
amazement’ (m. 10). Nor is this all. Peter took 
the opportunity of preaching Christ to the people. 
He based his address on the miracle, but more especi- 
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ally on the fact that the miracle was wrought in the 
name of Jesus Christ. (3) The effect on the au- 
thorities. (4) What was the effect of all this on the 
Apostles themselves?—Ricuarp Roszrts, My Closing 
Ministry, p. 289. 


THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME 
(For St. Peter's Day) 


‘ For the man was above forty years old, on whom this miracle 
of healing was shewed.’—Acts Iv. 22. 


I. Loox at this poor man lying at the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple. This was scarcely a year after our 
Lord’s Ascension; and the first thing that strikes 
me is this: How came Jesus of Nazareth, He that 
went about doing good, to have passed this poor 
creature by? He was above forty years old; a 
cripple, therefore, before our Lord was born; laid 
daily at the gate of the Temple. Did Jesus Himself 
never go to the Temple? ‘I was daily with you,’ 
He Himself says, ‘in the Temple. Both daily there! 
And how came the cripple never to have seen the 
Great Physician? Shall we say that our Lord never 
went by that particular gate? We cannot. Why 
not? Why, you are to understand that the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple led into Solomon’s porch or 
cloister; and in that gate the poor man was daily 
laid. But one day in the winter before His Passion, 
it is written, ‘Jesus walked in the Temple in Solo- 
mon’s porch’. Up and down, backwards and for- 
wards, still in sight of the poor man, the Saviour of 
the world went on—and yet without one gracious 
word : ‘Be made whole of thy disease’. This priest, 
the great High Priest, when He saw him, passed by 
on the other side. Why this poor man was not 
healed by our Lord I cannot tell you. It might be 
that he did not ask at all. If he did ask, then he 
was heard ; only his petition was put off a little. 

II. Then you may learn a lesson that, though God 
is the God of all times and all places, still there are 
some times at which and some places in which He 
seems easiest found. Here, you see, the place was 
the Temple; the time, three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
which was that of our Lord’s Passion. In that Temple 
where Jesus Himself had so often walked, at that 
hour in which He had offered up the evening sacri- 
fice of the world, then His two disciples went up to 
pray. And in that Temple and at that hour came 
the first Apostolic miracle. 

III. lack at Peter’s speech. ‘Silver and gold 
have I none, but such as I have give I thee.” If you 
had lived in pagan times, and had wished to serve 
an idol, and had sent to the priest, and had said: 
‘Silver and gold have I none,’ you would have found 
that he cared very little about anything else you had. 
But He, that was poor Himself—so poor as not to 
have where to lay His head—He that, though all the 
beasts of the forest were His, and His the cattle upon 
a thousand hills, was oftentimes an hungered—He 
who chose poor men, unlearned and ignorant men, 
to be His servants and courtiers, to Him you may 
safely go and say, ‘Silver and gold have I none, but 
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such as I have give I Thee’.—J. M. Neatx, Sermons 
im Sackville College Chapel, vol. 1. p. 298. 

Rererences.—IV. 23.—G. H. Morrison, Scottish Review, 
vol. i. p. 90. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 224; ibid. 
vol. x. p. 280. IV. 24.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 202. 
IV. 27-30.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 67. IV. 30. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 545. IV. 31.—J. W. 
Weddell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 215. IV. 
31-33.—C. A. Berry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 
257. 


THE CHURCH OF GOD 


‘And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and 
of one soul: neither said any of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but they had all 

' thingscommon. And with great power gave the Apostles 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus; and great 
grace was upon them all.’—Acts Iv. 32, 33. 


In order that we may realise afresh something of what 
the Church of Christ ought to be, we will take the 
picture of the primitive Church as it appears in our 
text, and try to discover some of those elements which 
ought to characterise the life of the Church to-day. 

I. Reality of Inward Life.—‘The multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of one soul : 
neither said any of them that ought of the things 
which he possessed was his own; but they had all 
things common.’ Christianity always works from 
within, and as a consequence we see here two great 
elements of spiritual reality in the inward life of the 
Church. 

(a) The Church was characterised by spiritual 
unity, ‘the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul’. It is worthy of note that 
they were a ‘multitude, a large number, and doubt- 
less with great varieties of temperament, capacity, 
and antecedents. Yet they were united by faith in 
Christ, they were all characterised by this simple 
trust, they were a multitude that ‘believed’. 

(6) Lhe Church was also characterised by re- 
markable wnselfishness. ‘The original is very strik- 
ing, ‘Not even one said that anything he possessed 
was his own’. Out of the spiritual relationship to 
Christ came a social relationship to one another. As 
cause is to effect, so the unity was to the unselfishness ; 
the two could not be separated. Here we find a 
genuine Christian socialism as the result of individual 
unity, a socialism which was the spontaneous expres- 
sion of the love of God in their hearts. Systematic 
provision for the poor was unknown in heathenism, 
and had been very largely neglected by the Jews not- 
withstanding the commands of the Mosaic law to re- 
member the poor and the stranger. It must therefore 
have been astonishing to the people of Jerusalem to 
see so many voluntary givers, This picture of Chris- 
tian socialism is very striking ; it shows the difference 
between the socialism which is Christian and the 
socialism which is not Christian. 

Thus by unity and unselfishness this primitive 
Church was marked by the possession of intense 
spiritual reality ; their inward life was right with God 
and with one another. 
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II. Prosperity of Outward Life.—‘ And with great 
power gave the Apostles witness of the Resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon them all? 
Spiritual life always expresses itself; and reality, as 
we see it here, leads to genuine prosperity. 

(a) Mark the power of the Apostolic Testimony. 
‘With great power gave the Apostles witness of the 
Resurrection of the Lord Jesus.’ 

(6) Mark the power of the Christian Life. ‘Great 
grace was upon them all.’ 

III. Spirituality of Upward Life. 

(a) Their life was a life lived in prayer. 

(b) Their lifeiwas a life lived in the Holy Spirtt. 

Thus we find this primitive Church life characterised 
by Reality, Prosperity, and Spirituality, the last being 
the explanation of the other two. 

IV. What has all this to do with us to-day ?— 
Just this: that in proportion as our Church life re- 
produces these elements, the cause of the Gospel will 
be powerful and triumphant; and in proportion as 
these elements are absent will the cause of Christ be 
weak and even defeated. 

Rererences.—IV, 32, 83.—H. 8, Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 177. IV. 34, 35.—R. F. Horton, «bid, 
vol, Ixxiii, p. 312. IV. 36.—J. Baines, Sermons, p. 227, 
J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 188. W. J. Hills, Sermons and 
Addresses, p. 83. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for 
Saints’ Days, p. 120. IV. 36, 37.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
Holy-tide Teaching, p. 121. 


PROPRIETORSHIP OR STEWARDSHIP 
(For St. Barnabas’ Day) 


‘Barnabas . . . having land, sold it, and brought the money 
and laid it at the apostles’ feet.’—Acrs Iv. 37. 

Tus incident in the life of St. Barnabas suggests ta 

our minds the true principle of possession. We are 

stewards of the things we possess, not owners, This, 

surely, is the principle of property within the Church 

of Christ. 

I. Ged Permits us to Possess, but not to Call 
the Things which we Possess our own.—They are 
His. How are we to use them? Not with exclusive 
reference to self, but with that expansive desire for 
others’ good which is after the example of our loving 
Lord. So St. Paul bids the Ephesians ‘work, that 
they may have,’ not have to call their own, but ‘have 
to give to him that needeth’. ‘The Sociakstic nega- 
tion of property contradicts the necessities of human 
nature as it is, and has no guarantee against human 
selfishness. 

II. Christianity Anticipates the Glory of Human 
Nature as it is to be, and invokes against self-seeking 
the authority and the power of God Himself. Practi- 
cally, the evil spirit of exclusiveness in possession can 
only be cast out by making the Lord Jesus lord not 
of our property only, but of our heart first. On the 
other hand, if we want to have Him ‘dwelling in our 
hearts by faith,’ we have to see to it that our hearts 
are not preoccupied and hardened by a habit of calling 
our possessions our own, and excluding Christ’s needy 
brethren from their right in the enjoyment of them. 
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Ilf. Let us Acquire the Habit of Living in Christ 
and Christ in us, and as a part of this let us learn to 
look upon the things which we possess as not our own 
but His. ‘Then shall we use them conscientiously, 
with a sense of trust concerning them. 

Rererences.—V. 1.—Zxpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 314. 
V. 1, 2.—Christianity in Darly Conduct, p. 183. V. 3.—A. G. 
Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. ii. 
p. 892, V.6.—Lxpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 442. V.14.— 
Ibid. vol. ix. p. 469. V. 17.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p- 86. V. 19.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 55. V. 
19, 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2082. R. F. 
Horton, The Hidden God, p. 1138. 


DEFINITE RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


(In St. Lawrence Jewry, to the Association of 
Head Masters, 11th January, 1907) 
‘They were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch.’—Acrts 
Vv. I2. 

Wuart were they doing there? Worshipping—is the 
answer which used to be made ; holding the primitive 
Divine service out of which have grown our liturgies. 
The unlikeliness of this answer does not need drawing 
out. We shall most of us agree that the meetings of 
the groups of Christians in the Temple’s cloister must 
have been for conference on the affairs of the com- 
munity on some few occasions, on most occasions for 
instruction. 

The scene can be reproduced with ease and with 
much assurance that our reproduction is correct. A 
visitor to the Eastern Mediterranean, when he tra- 
verses the court of a university or loiters in the vesti- 
bule of a mosque, and sees a cluster of scholars seated 
on the ground round the little platform of a teacher, 
and echoing after him the texts which the instructor 
drones out to them, can feel sure, in lands where the 
outward course of life seems not subject to fashions or 
development, that the scene before him is a sound in- 
terpreter of the scene of Christians met with one accord 
in Solomon’s porch. It is worth while to summon 
up to the eye, if we may, the spectacle of a Peter, a 
John, a Thomas, each with his score of listening faces 
in the rich dusk of the famed portico, because in look- 
ing on this we are looking on the beginnings of the 
Christian school. 

I. Peter’s teaching was, in whatever degree dog- 
matic, certainly practical. In his speech at Pente- 
cost, the dogma (as perhaps we may call it) of the 
Resurrection, ‘This Jesus did God raise up,’ has its 
practical result on the fate of men at once enforced : 
‘He hath poured forth this which we see and hear’ ; 
and the hearers are called on to connect their fate with 
it: ‘Repent ... be baptised . . . and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost’. ‘Save yourselves 
from this crooked generation.’ So it is with the dog- 
matic teaching in Solomon’s porch, his object-lesson 
of the lame man at his side ‘ walking and leaping and 
praising God’ ; it is at once applied : ‘Repent ye... 
that your sins may he blotted out . . . that He may 
send the Christ’. So is it in the house of Cornelius : 
‘Can any man forbid the water that those should not 


be baptised which have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as we?’ ‘That is, the practical event of union 
with God in Christ has happened to them, therefore 
they are in the faith ; their doctrinal position is true 
and adequate ; give them the official seal of it. 

IT. Shall not we do well if, instead of thinking first 
and last of doctrine, we think first and last of human 
fate? If, like Peter, we teach the doctrine, or fact 
from which the doctrine flows, not as itself, not as a 
proposition setting forth a particular event in the 
life of the universe or a general law in the world of 
things, but as a fact in the life of our scholar, a law 
which will be illustrated by his personal destiny ? 

All of us must desire to make known in our classes 
a Christ Who isin the heart : Who, whatever heavens 
must receive Him since His Passion, must, if He be a 
Christ, abide with us all the days and abide in each. 

III. Then the method, Peter’s method, can it also 
be ours? It can be, and no other can, if we are to do 
something more than teach a subject, are to convey 
a faith. We may expound the doctrine, as we must, 
in the terms of human fate and human will, illustrate 
it from human experience, and fire it with the zest of 
a man’s interest in what happens to the man. But 
we cannot thus expound, illustrate, and fire our lesson 
by any other art than that which Peter used in the 
school of Solomon’s porch. We also must be the 
thing we teach, have the faith within us which we 
communicate, believe ourselves the lesson we read to 
our class. It is not our lucidity as teacher, but our 
force as believer, which will write the record on the 
fleshy tables of their hearts.—J. Hunriey Sree, 
Sermons to Pastors and Masters, p. 47. 


BENIGN SHADOWS 


‘That at least the shadow of Peter passing by might over- 
shadow some of them.’—ActTs Vv. 15. 

I. A man’s shadow is the result of his position with 
regard to the sun. Its length and its sort depend on 
where he stands in relationship to the shining rays. 
Similarly the influence of a man’s character is entirely 
conditioned by his relationship to the Son of right- 
eousness. What I am toward Jesus Christ determines 
also what I am toward men, for relationship with Him 
controls the quality of my entire life. And just asin 
the sunlight a shadow is silently cast without the 
putting forth of any effort and is often quite unnoticed 
by the man of whom it is cast, so in the nature of the 
case is our unconscious influence. It is silent, effort- 
less, and unavoidable, and falls either this way or that 
upon all who are in our pathway. It is therefore not 
a matter of option but of compulsion that we who are 
professed disciples of the Lord should lay to heart this 
fact and should seek that our lives in their uncon- 
scious outgoing may at all times minister to His glory. 

II. It is of great importance that we bear in mind 
that while the Gospel of Christ calls us into personal 
relationship with Him, it is a relationship which 
nevertheless has social consequences. We must re- 
member that while His blessing begins with us it by 
no means ends with us, for ‘no man liveth unto him- 
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self’. We must recognise that while we are units in 
the kingdom of God, we are nevertheless joined to 
an innumerable company of similar units, and that 
our influence is for ever spreading, just as leaven 
spreads in a lump. This fact affords us at least a 
partial interpretation of much that is otherwise inex- 
plicable in life, for God is always ordering our lives 
with a view to making their shadows helpful to others. 
It is not, for instance, merely that we may ourselves 
learn some lesson of faith and trust, or be purified in 
some needed measure, that we are put into the fur- 
nace of pain. It is also that our attitude of surrender 
and submission of love and of glad trust shall be seen 
of those who behold us. It is to make our shadow 
reach to some who need just its ministry. ‘These ex- 
periences, whatever their nature, are all directed to- 
ward bringing us into closer fellowship with Him, that 
is into such new relationship with the Sun as shall 
cause our shadow to be a blessing to those who are 
always watching us and are forming their conception 
of Christ from our lives. It is true that in a certain 
sense our lives, like His own, are vicarious in character. 
Our sufferings mean eventually a longer shadow ; and 
a longer shadow means fuller blessing for other lives. 
—J. Sruart Howven, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 81. 

Rererences.—V. 20.—Bishop Talbot, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlix. p. 27. Archbishop Alexander, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1x. p. 41. V. 28.—Eapositor (6th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 183. V. 30, 31.—Bishop Browne, Sermons on the Atone- 
ment, p. 85. 


THE PRINCE AND HIS SAVING GIFTS 
‘Him hath God exalted with His right hand to be a Prince 

and a Saviour, for to give repentance unto Israel, and re- 

mission of sins.’—AcTs V. 31. 
I. Perer’s words cast an instructive sidelight upon 
the motives which rule the order of the heavenly 
world. The Father governs it in pity to His rebel- 
lious people, and the invisible, no less than the 
visible, spheres above us distil blessing upon a thank- 
less race. The Father expresses at once His own 
compassion towards a rebellious people, and answers 
to the unfathomed deeps in the soul of His Son, by 
making Him the crowned servant of the human race 
which had despised and rejected Him. It was to 
help men, even the rebellious also, that He was up- 
lifted to His throne, as well as to His cross. 

IJ. Simon Peter’s words give us a new sense of the 
beneficence of Christ’s character. When he described 
Jesus as exalted for the express purpose of drawing 
men by His princely gifts to a better mind and a 
nobler destiny, he bears his testimony to the infinite 
unselfishness of Jesus. The superstitions of the human 
race everywhere express a low judgment of human 
character, and show that in the past no such ideal of 
forgiveness as this had ever been dreamed. 

III. In virtue of what new power and authority 
does the exalted Prince bestow, this gift? By re- 
deeming men and standing as their representative 
at the right hand of God. He opened for Himself 
fresh avenues of access to the human conscience. He 
has been invested with authority to send and direct 
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the Spirit who brings to men new light, new energy, 
new persuasion, new demonstrations of the eternal 
righteousness, and a new sense of sin. He can now 
reinforce the moral sensibilities from within, and so 
make repentance possible to the most obdurate. 

IV. Repentance ushers in the remission of sins, 
for it is a law of this mediatorial grace that a second 
gift lies hidden within the first. Repentance is as 
surely linked with remission as stars in the same 
constellation are bound together and co-ordinate. 
Repentance and the Divine forgiveness are immutably 
paired. It is true a man. may forfeit the first gift 
by wilful neglect ; but so long as he keeps it he has 
an earnest of the second. This faithful pitying Prince 
cannot lead men into a sorrow which has no happy 
issue. 

V. The fact that repentance is the gift of the 
exalted Saviour should give us a wholesome confidence 
in the better dispositions which arise within us. We 
must surrender ourselves bravely to the new impulses 
He creates, ‘Till we reflect that there is something 
better than our-own wisdom and virtue beneath the 
relentings which visit us in our more thoughtful 
hours, we cannot do this. If the gifts of repentance 
and remission can be lightly snatched away from us, 
the very motive of the exalted estate to which Jesus 
has been upraised suffers defeat. The forces of the 
Supreme King are with the penitent in His struggle 
toward better things. 

RererENcE.—V. 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 
1301. 


THE WITNESSING SPIRIT 


‘ And we are His witnesses of these things ; and so is also the 
Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey 
Him.’—ActTs v. 32. 

I. The Subject-matter of the Witnessing.—‘ These 

thinys.’ The Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension 

of Christ (vv. 30, 31). We of to-day are called not 
so much to testify of the facts as of the great truths 
they teach and prove—the completed atonement for 
human sin, the vindication of the dignity and power 
of Christ and of His exaltation as the Divine Prophet 

Priest, and King. 

ll. The Character of the Witnessing.—It is two- 
fold—human and Divine. ‘We—and also the Holy 
Ghost whom God hath given to them that obey Him.’ 
Human testimony is defective. But when the Divine 
Spirit is joined to the human, when the evidence is 
the testimony of the Spirit in and through man, it is 
unmistakable. (1) The spirit inspires the witness 
with boldness. The spirit strengthens our naturai 
faculties, so that we apprehend truth clearly, and 
believe and hold it with a certainty and power that 
nothing can shake. (2) The Spirit inspires the 
witness with humility. The spirit guards us from all 
boastful parade, and endows us with the meekness of 
wisdom. (8) The Spirit imparts to the witness 
sanctified common sense. ‘Thus we are taught 
when and how to witness, whether by speech or silent 
action—to choose the time, the place, the manner. 
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(4) The Spirit again gives continuity to the witness- 
ing. The Spirit takes care that the succession of 
witnesses for Christ is unbroken. 

Application —(1) We are prompted to the duty of 
witnessing for Christ by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. (2) By gratitude. (3) By the love we bear to 
Christ, and our ardent desire that others should love 
Him.—G, Barxow, The Preacher's Magazine, vol. v. 
p. 225, 

Rererences.—V. 34,—Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 33. 
V. 37.—C. 8. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 76. Hapositor (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 93. V. 38, 39.—G. F. Pentecost, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 189. G. MacKenzie, bid. 
vol. 1. p. 170.. F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, 
p- 61. P. M‘Adam Muir, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ix. p. 205. V. 39.—EHapositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 395. 
V. 42.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 869. C. M. Betts, 
Hight Sermons, p. 85. VI. 1.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 73. VI. 4.—G. Bladon, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 
2, Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 278. VI. 5.—G. A. 
Smith, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxii. p.- 24. VI. 6.— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 391. VI. 7.—J. B. Meharry, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 829. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xiv. No. 802. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
270. VI. 9.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the 
Christian Year, pt. ii. p. 404. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 448 ; abcd. vol. v. p. 412 ; ibd. vol. vi. p. 379. VI. 10-12.— 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 
iv. p. 91. VI. 138.—LHepositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 382. 
VI. 14.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 395. 


THE ANGEL IN MAN 


‘And all that sat in the council, looking stedfastly on him 
saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.’—Acrs 
Visak Ss 
Tue angels seen in the New Testament are described 
as having glorious countenances. The probability is 
that at this wonderful moment in the life of this 
remarkable man he was in a measure transfigured. 
‘There is in the countenance of Stephen a manifesta- 
tion of something within him that may be called 
angelic. 

I. In the first place, I would consider the angel in 
human life in its universal latency. You may put it 
in another way, viz.: In every human being born 
into this life of ours there isa possible angel. It may 
be no new truth, but it is a truth the majesty of 
which is too often forgotten. Man is fearfully and 
wonderfully made however you regard him. It is said 
of one—if my memory serves me well it is Goethe the 
great German—it is said of one great man that he 
never stood in the presence of a group of children 
without baring his head. Childhood for him was 
awe-inspiring, not because of what it was so much as 
because of its latent possibilities. It is only a fallen 
angel that can make a devil. 

II. How is this angel in human life to be quickened 
and developed? I turn to Stephen. ‘A man full of 
faith. ‘That is the first step. The angel belongs to 
the sphere invisible, and the very first step in the 
quickening of it is faith. For faith involves that a 
man should begin to live in the eternal, should begin 
to realise his relation to God, should begin to trust in 
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the Infinite for help and life and love. 
very ignorant, very crude, very narrow, and very-im- 
perfect at first. But where there is a true perception 
of the invisible and the eternal the angel lives. 

Ili. We next come to consider the manifestation 
of the angel in this earthly life. (1) The first 
characteristic of the angelic life is heavenly-minded- 
ness, (2) The angel life manifests itself further as 
a life of service. (3) Note particularly the manifesta- 
tion of the angel in the countenance. The face is a 
wonderful vehicle for expressing the state of the 
emotions of the soul. 

IV. Consider the ascent of the angel into its liberty 
and glory. (1) The first thing to be said on that 
head is that death obviously cannot touch the angel. 
‘I see the heavens open and the Son of Man standing 
at the right hand of God.’ Who saw it? Why the 
angel saw that. (2) But there is something yet more 
glorious to tell than that death cannot touch the 
angel. Death liberates the angel—Joun Tuomas, 
Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. m. p. 67. 


Rererences.—VII. 7.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. iii, p- 
121; ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 449. VII. 11.—TIbid. (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 49. VII. 14.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
112. VII. 14-43.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2631. 
VII. 16.—LHzapositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 249. VII. 22.— 
F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 239. Expositor 
(7th Series), vol, vi. p. 442. VII. 26.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. 
ii. p. 64. VII. 35.—G. Trevor, Types and the Antitype, p. 83. 
VII. 37.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1627, p. 65. Ea- 
posttor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 85. VII. 38.—Ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. x. pp. 236, 240, VII. 41.—H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 176. 
VII. 42.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 428. VII. 43.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 121; ¢bid. (6th Series), vol. iii, 
p. 25. VII. 47.—W. Cunningham, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol., xliv. p. 118. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 117. 
VII. 53.—ZJbid. vol. iv. p. 385. 


ST. STEPHEN’S DEATH 


‘But he (Stephen) being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God.’—Acrs vu. 55. 

SrepHEN is the first of whom we read that he died 

after the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, and entered 

into his glory. The first martyr was now to obtain 
his crown of life. Now it is aremarkable thing that, 
with the exception of the death of our Lord Jesus 

Christ, the death of St. Stephen is the only death 

about which we have any details in the New Testa- 

ment Scriptures. We read that Stephen was filled 
with the Holy Ghost. Now what did the Holy 

Spirit do for Stephen ? 

I. It enabled him to see Jesus. This is the precious 
eye-salve which will enable us to see our Lord. The 
natural man understandeth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, but God reveals them to us through 
His Spirit. When Stephen looked up above all 
the sorrow and the suffering that was gathering 
round him, what was it that the Holy Spirit enabled 
him to see? (1) In the first place, you are told, he 
saw ‘the heavens opened’. (2) He saw Jesus. (8) 
He saw Jesus ‘standing’. (4) He ‘saw the glory of 
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God’. This was what a man filled with the Holy 
Ghost saw. Can we see it when we have to suffer? 

II. The Holy Ghost enabled Stephen not only to 
see Jesus, but to pray to Jesus. It is always when 
we are most suffering and most tried that we lay 
firmest hold of the sympathy and love of the Incarnate 
Christ of God. 

Ill. The Holy Spirit taught Stephen to trust 
Jesus. ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. He, as it 
were, gave his spirit over into the hands of Jesus 
Christ, so that Jesus Christ might do what He pleased 
with him. 

IV. It enabled him also to imitate Jesus. As he 
died he breathed out the Lord Jesus Christ’s own 
pe er, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge’. The 

oly Spirit taught Stephen to imitate the forgiving 
love of Jesus, it taught Stephen to pray for his 
murderers, even as Jesus prayed. We La not wait 
till death for the Holy Spirit to teach us those four 
things. —E. A. Sruart, The New Commandment 
and other Sermons, vol. vu. p. 57. 


ST. STEPHEN’S VISION 


‘But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly 
into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God.’—Acts vit. 55. 

Let us note one or two lessons for ourselves, 

I. We are to see the same Jesus Standing at the 
Right Hand of God—standing with eyes fixed on 
His servants in their conflict below, ever ready, when 
need comes, to show Himself to them, to inspirit them 
by the vision of Himself, to fill them with His own 
courage, His own calm, His own mind, His own peace, 
Christ has not gone away from where St. Stephen saw 
Him. Christ did not do anything for St. Stephen, 
or in St. Stephen, which He will not do for you, and 
in you. 

Il. A Miraculous Calm, a real Supernatural 
Peace, amid the most Outrageous Catastrophes, 
Troubles, and Violences, is a Thing which a Servant 
of God may Pray for in his soul, as much as ever 
men of old came and asked Christ to work miracles 
on their bodies. Stephen’s dying body lay mangled 
and smashed on the hard earth; yet his soul was 
passing away as peacefully as our consciousness fades 
out in our falling asleep. That was a miracle if 
ever there was one; a miracle wrought by the 
power of Christ on the mind and soul of Stephen. 
And it was written for our admonition, that we 
may know what miracles Christ is standing ready 
to work still upon the minds and souls of His people 
now. 

Iii. Observe how Christ Timed this Visible 
Manifestation of Himself in His active working and 
supply of supernatural strength to His suffering 
servant. Up to this moment, Christ had not openly 
manifested Himself in His glory and His exaltation. 
. Now, at the outbreak of persecution, He lets Him- 
self be seen. The violent death of the first Christian 
departure opens heaven, and we sce the exalted form 
of the Victor over death. 


THE VISION OF CHRIST 


‘He, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stediastly into 
heaven and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on 
the right hand of Ged kets VIL. 55. 
THE appeal of our faith is not to feeling, but to fact. 
The Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Ascension of our 
Lord are facts of history attested by evidence as com- 
plete and as satisfactory as can be adduced in support 
of any other facts of history on record. No more 
striking illustration of them is afforded in Scripture 
than by this story of the death of St. Stephen, the 
first on the roll of ‘the noble army of martyrs’ of the 
Christian Church. Here, indeed, was a practical re- 
sult of the ascension in St. Stephen’s vision of his Lord. 

I. How did Christ Appear to St. Stephen ? 

(a) Suddenly. The veil that hides the unseen 
world was in a moment lifted. 

(b) Sublimely. The vision was glorious, the 
manner of it was glorious. Christ was glorified, and 
Christ was at the right hand of power. St. Stephen 
saw the glory of God, he saw an open heaven. If we 
did but know it, it is the grace of the glorified Christ 
that we are made partakers of, and it is the privilege 
of every Christian to live under an open heaven. 
Blessed is he who can rise above circumstances and 
trials and see that the living Christ is on the throne. 
In those dark hours when sorrow and suffering darken 
your pathway, and when the shadow of death falls 
upon your home, at such times if you would endure 
you must see Him who is invisible. To see Him is 
to be strong. 

II, Christ was ‘ Standing on the Right Hand of 
God ’.—Standing is the attitude of— 

(a) Interest. All heaven was standing up that 
day. Angels were straining their eyes to gaze. It 
was the attitude of interest. 

.b) Respect and Honowr. If we may so express 
it, Christ stood to welcome His brave warrior to his 
reward. It was to say, ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord’. 

(c) Intercession. Christ stood to plead. He, the 
great High Priest, was interceding for St. Stephen ; 
it was the attitude of prayer. ‘I have prayed for 
thee, Stephen, that thy faith fail not.’ He was pray- 
ing that he might fight this last battle and win the 
day. 

(a) Interference. We shall not be wrong if we 
say that Christ stood to restrain the fury of the foe. 
It was the attitude, not of indifference, but of inter- 
ference. ‘Thus far shalt thou come and no further.’ 
Certainly Christ measured the flight of every stone. 
The stones rained like hail, but only those struck 
Stephen that Christ allowed to reach him. As the 
soldier says, ‘Every bullet has its billet.’ Do you 
suppose Christ was not watching every blow that fell 
on the martyr’s quivering frame? He did not stop 
the stoning, but He certainly controlled it. He 
would not rob His servant of ‘the ruby crown,’ and 
therefore the martyrdom went on; but He would 
take care that every detail of His death was super- 
vised. 
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HiIl. What were the Effects of the Vision ?—It 
gave St. Stephen :— 

(a) Cowrage. He was dying for the Truth and he 
knew it. 

(6) Confidence. 
of the Lord. é 

(c) Conformity. Was there ever such likeness to 
the Lord? We remember Christ’s words, ‘ Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do’ (St. 
Luke xxm. 34). And what do we read here? ‘ Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge’ (ver. 60). St. Stephen 
forgave his murderers. ‘That is the highest round in 
the ladder. _There is nothing higher in Christian life 
than to love your enemies. When we have come to 
that, we have reached the only Christian perfection 
which is attainable here. 

(ad) Calmness. Then there was calmness. ‘When 
he had said this he fell asleep’ (ver. 60). If we are 
Christ’s then death is not death; it is sleep. 


He died calling upon the name 


MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN 


‘Stephen, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stedfastly 
into heaven.’—AcTs vit. 55. 
Tue life and death of St. Stephen, whom we com- 
memorate to-day, are full of lessons for those who 
would be faithful, loyal, and true Christian workers. 
I. The Qualification for Service.—St. Stephen 
could bear his witness to the Lord in the midst of an 
ungodly and unbelieving world, where everything 
seemed against him, because he was ‘full of the Holy 
Ghost’. The great need of the Church to-day is of 
men and women who are so filled with the Holy Ghost 
that they must testify for Christ in whatever circum- 
stances they find themselves placed. No one needs to 
pray more earnestly than the Christian worker, ‘O God, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake give me thy Holy Spirit’. No 
real effective service for Christ can be done by any of 
us unless we have the Holy Spirit dwelling in us, 
That is the first and greatest qualification for service. 
II. The Inspiration for Service.—And as we go on 
bearing testimony for the Master we need to get 
fresh strength, fresh inspiration every day. Whence 
may it be obtained? St. Stephen ‘looked up sted- 
fastly into heaven, and there he saw the glory of 
God and Jesus standing at the right hand of God. 
No wonder, with that precious vision before Him, he 
testified more potently than he had ever done, and 
that when he was stoned he could pray for his mur- 
derers. If we want to feel an inspiration for service, 
if we want to be strengthened for our work, let us 
always ‘look up’ even to Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith. It is those who keep their eyes 
on the ground, and contemplate the difficulties and 
trials of service, who become weak and ineffective. 
Ever look up! That is one message St. Stephen gives 
us to-day. ; 
Ill. The Reward of Service.—St. Stephen had his 
reward, even though his life seemed a failure. To him 
was granted the blessed privilege of being the first 
Christian martyr, and so long as the world lasts so 
long will his name be honoured. But the greatest 
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of all rewards was that just when the last stone killed 
his body he ‘fell asleep,’ and awoke in the Paradise 
of God. There he saw the King in His beauty. And 
that reward may be ours. And, oh, the glory and 
the joy of it! ‘The sufferings of this present time,’ 
says St. Paul, whom we may well believe was more or 
less prepared for the vision that overtook him as 
Saul on the way to Damascus by what he had seen 
of the constancy and faith of St. Stephen, ‘are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us’. May it be ours so to work for Christ 
and so to suffer with Him that we may hereafter reign 
with Him. 

Rererence.—VII, 55, 56.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. 
No. 740. 





SUPREME MOMENTS 
‘Behold, I see the heavens opened.’—Acrs vit. 56. 


I wanr to ask three questions about this declaration. 
They are questions that can be answered broadly, 
definitely, and to those of us who want healing they 
can be answered most healingly, so as to recover us 
from the plague of unbelief and send us forth, after, 
it may be, some deep dipping in God’s own river, with 
our flesh as the flesh of a little child. 

I. The first question is, Who saw the heavens 
opened? It would be a poor answer to reply, The 
name of the man was Stephen. I do not care for his 
name; that is not the man of whom I am in quest 
His name is nothing to me if it simply be so many 
letters written on so much paper. If that were the 
man, then why do not all see the heavens opened’? 
But that is not the man—how is he described in the 
text? ‘A man full of thé Holy Ghost.’ That is the 
keyword. Do not tell me about Stephen or Peter 
and James and John ; these are but so many vocables 
or mean syllables, having on them, considered strictly 
in themselves, no morning dew, and there exudes 
from them, in themselves strictly limited and con- 
sidered, no fragrance for the inhalation of the whole 
world. The name is right: but what is the char- 
acter? Everything depends upon character. Stephen 
might have been called by any other name, so might 
any of the Apostles: but what is the inner and per- 
manent quantity? We have the answer in the text: 
“A man full of the Holy Ghost’; a man bathed in 
the Holy Ghost, Bitided' as if in an infinite ocean of 
bliss. We want to begin at the wrong end; we want 
to see the heavens opened, and then we will believe 
in the Holy Ghost; we want to see the blessed God 
standing out on some infinite glorious beam of light, 
and then we will believe in the Godhead. Why should 
we invert the way of Providence? why should we 
attempt to make a small turnpike road marked Pri- 
vate—No Thoroughfare, which we ourselves alone can 
tread? The law is laid down; there is no alteratian 
of the terms; ‘full of the Holy Ghost’ is the condi- 
tion of all beneficent power. 

That is my first question, and its answer: Who 
saw the heavens opened? The answer is: ‘A man 
full of the Holy Ghost’. 

If. I will ask a second question: When did this 
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man, full of the Holy Ghost, see the heavens opened ? 
The answer is threefold. (1) First, after a great 
testimony. I do not know where to find the equal of 
this grand oration delivered by Stephen, the first 
martyr of the cross. When the people heard Stephen 
they took up stones to stone him. Here is the double 
effect of true preaching; the great joy of those who 
believe in its doctrine, and the mortal hatred of those 
who are averse to its discipline. We should be rich 
in our own historians. The great Apostles built 
Wherever 
the Apostle Paul was called upon to preach, he said : 
‘Men, brethren, and fathers, I will tell you how the 
case stands ; I was in such and such a place, with such 
and such a purpose, and such and such was the issue’. 
Historical, personal, experimental—that is the true 
preaching, to know that though the form may not be 
autobiographical, yet such fire can only be accounted 
for by internal conviction, passionate enthusiasm, and 
personal certitude as to the reality of friendship with 
God. 

(2) And in the next place the heavens were opened 
to the expiring martyr when he was in apparent 
defeat. He had delivered his speech, and it would 
appear almost as if everybody had left his side. The 
case was going against him ; the case, likening it to a 
written brief or testimony, was torn to pieces before 
his eyes and thrown away and spat upon before the 
fire seized it to consume it for ever. It was then the 
dying martyr saw the heavens opened. Fear not 
them that kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do; but fear Him Who can cast or 
kill both body and soul in hell. 

(3) And thirdly, and last of all, it was when 
heaven seemed to have abandoned him. So the un- 
believers have mocked the martyr; so they have said 
in wickedness: God cared nothing for His martyr. 

III. My third question is, What did the great 
vision for Stephen? It enabled him to offer the 
finest priestly prayer but one recorded in ibiblical 
history. ‘And he kneeled down, and cried with a 
loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge’; 
and then the weary man ‘fell asleep’. That was one 
of the supreme miracles: the stones struck him, the 
blood flowed, life reeled, and in these last moments 
the grace of God so operated upon Stephen’s heart 
that he forgave his enemies and asked God to forgive 
them, saying, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge’. 
It was an echo of the cross, it was the cross glorified. 
This was a mightier deliverance than if some strong 
angel had avenged his suffering on the spot and 
delivered him back to life again, he not having the 
spirit of forgiveness.—JosErH Parker. 


Rererenors.—VII. 56.—S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 143. W. P. S. Bingham, Sermons on 
Easter Subjects, p. 204. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. y. p. 59. 
Ibid. The Acts of the Apostles, p. 85. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 31; tbid. (5th Series), vol. ii, p. 172; tbid. (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 80. VII. 58.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. 
No. 2948. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 343 ; <bid. vol. v. 
p. 441. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR 
(St. Stephen’s Day) 
‘ And they stoned Stephen.’—Acts vir. 59. 


Sr. Avcusrine dwells on the significance of this 
festival occurring on the day after that of our Lord’s 
Nativity, alluding to the martyrdom of a saint being 
called his birthday. ‘The birthday of the Lord,’ he 
says, ‘when He put on the clothing of our flesh, that 
of His servant, when he laid that clothing aside ; that 
of the Lord when He was made like unto us, that of 
His servant when he was brought most near unto 
Christ. For as Christ being born was united unto 
Stephen, so Stephen by dying was united unto Christ.’ 
Why has the Church assigned to St. Stephen the 
first place among the three festivals that immediately 
follow Christmas? Not simply because he was the 
first martyr. There are other reasons, and they are 
significant. 

I. As an Encouragement to those in the Lowest 
Station and Office.—St. Stephen was a deacon only, 
a newly-made deacon, and therefore the very lowest 
in ecclesiastical degree. 

II. As an Encouragement to All Believers.— 
Having never known Christ in the flesh, but coming 
to view as it were after the days of the Son of Man 
upon earth were ended, St. Stephen may be con- 
sidered to represent the whole body of believers who 
have lived since the Gospel. 

lll. He was the First Believer in Christ who 
Sealed his Faith with his Blood.—He reminds us 
that the sufferings of Christ's martyrs are very precious 
indeed in Christ’s sight ; that the crown of martyrdom 
brings him who wears it very near indeed to his Lord. 

IV. St. Stephen was a Martyr both in Will 
and Deed.—The Holy Innocents underwent martyr- 
dom in deed but not in will, and the Evangelist St. 
John in will but not in deed. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN 
(St. Stephen’s Day) 

‘And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, 

Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’-—AcrTs vii. 59. 
Tue early martyrs were affectionately revered by the 
members of the early Christian Church because of 
their sincere and lasting devotion to the cause of their 
glorified Lord. Hence, among others, the anniversary 
of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, which occurred in 
the thirty-fourth year of the Christian era, was duly 
and meetly observed. Some have spoken of him not 
only as the first of Christian martyrs, but as the 
greatest of all Christian martyrs. 

I. His Character.—He was a man of good repute. 
This is evident from the office he sustained in the 
Apostolic Church. He was elected to be a deacon in 
it ; and, according to the Fathers, he held the primacy 
over the other deacons. He was also a man of 
strong faith. It is Divinely said that he was ‘full of 
faith’. This kept the eye of his soul fixed on Jesus, 
fitted him for earth, and matured him for heaven. 
He was likewise a man of deep piety. St. Luke 
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affirms that he was ‘full of the Holy Ghost’. Full 
of light and love because full of Deity, his peace 
flowed like a river. He was a man of great courage. 
The advocacy of the truth as it is in Jesus exposed 
him to fierce persecution, but he stood up nobly for 
it. And when he exclaimed with rapture, ‘Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man stand- 
ing on the right hand of God, they stopped their 
ears, and with one accord fell upon him, cast him out 
of the city, and stoned him. 

if. His Martyrdom.—The tragic punishment they 
inflicted upon him was one legally denounced against 
notorious criminals, This was the punishment of 
a blasphemer, and to this awful kind of death St. 
Stephen yielded himself. Yet how fiendish the con- 
duct of the men who accomplished it! But this 
death, albeit inhuman and diabolical, was met with 
prayer. No better proof could be given of the power 
and goodness of the religion of Jesus Christ. Death, 
though it came to Stephen in this merciless way, 
was but a sleep. This beautiful representation is 
indicative of rest and peace. Stephen had done his 
work, had accomplished his warfare. ‘ Absent from 
the body,’ he was ‘ present with the Lord’ 


ACTS VII. 59. 


In the midst of the acute bodily pain which he 
endured during that night and the succeeding morn- 
ing, he expressed his resignation and confidence 
chiefly in the language of Scripture, and often repeated 
favourite sentences from the Psalms in Hebrew. . . . 
Perceiving nature to be nearly exhausted, his friends 
requested him to give them a token that he departed 
in peace; upon which he repeated the last words of 
the martyr Stephen, and breathed gently away.— 
McCauir’s Life of Andrew Melville, vol. 1. p. 440. 


Rererences.—VII, 59.—J. Hartill, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. p. 116. R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, vol. iii. 
p. 155. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for Saints’ Days, 
p. 26. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2644. VII. 59, 60. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1175. VII. 60.—H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Year, pt.i. p. 33. VIII. 
—Lxpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 118. VIII. 1.—Ibid. (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 203. VIII. 1-4.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 388. 
VII. 2-5.—R. F. Horton, The Hidden God, p. 127. VIII. 
4, 5.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 96. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2044. VIII. 5.—E. J. Boyce, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 143. VIII. 8.—R. H. Baynes, True 
Reval, p. 42. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. No. 2352. VIII. 
10.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 276. VIII. 12.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. v. p. 45. VIII. 14.—IZbid. vol. iii. p. 351. 
VIII. 16.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. x. p. 249; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 43. VIII. 17.—E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son 
and other Sermons, p. 145. VIII. 18.—Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ix, p. 83. VIII. 21.—B. Fay Mills, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 878. H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1592, 
p. 131. VUI. 22.—W. Forster, Penny Pulpit, No. 1649, p. 
233. Hapositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 274. VIII. 26.—A. G. 
Mortimer, The Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. 
iii, p. 55. T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 9. VIII. 26-88.—J. 
Bush, Joseph Bush: A Memorial, p. 188. VIII. 26-39.—E. 
Bersier, Sermons in Paris, p. 152. VIII. 26-40.—C. Perren, 
Sermon Outlines, p. 875. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
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A STORY OF CONVERSION 


‘And he arose and went; and, behold, a man of Ethiopia.’— 
ACTS VIII. 27, etc. 

Putuir the deacon was one of the most active Evangel- 
ists. Only one or two scenes in his obedient and 
strenuous career find a place in the panorama of 
Acts; but these make it clear that he was a man of 
whom, had there been space enough, the New Testa- 
ment might well have told us a great deal more. 

I like the hopefulness of Philip, as he advances to 
his new task. Remember, he had just been imposed 
upon by a bad man at Samaria, when Simon the 
Sorcerer, a kind of false Christ, had tried to buy the 
Holy Spirit. That was a bitterly disappointing case, 
yet Philip went on evangelising just the same. He 
would not throw up his mission in disgust, because 
Simon had turned out a sham; here he is, a few days 
later, guiding an earnest man to the Redeemer. 

I. 'The eunuch for whose help Philip had come was 
seeking God. He was not by birth a member of the 
Jewish race; but by choice he had become, so to 
speak, an associate-member ; or, in more technical 
language, a proselyte. And now on his way home 
he held open before him the scroll of the Prophet 
Isaiah, and was reading it attentively. In the cireum- 
stances nothing was more natural than for Philip, 
the lonely traveller, to join the larger caravan ; and, 
as he moved close up to the chariot, he heard the 
treasurer reading—reading aloud, as the Eastern way 
is—reading that deep and moving lyric of vicarious 
sorrow, the fifty-third chapter, which delineates the 
sufferings of the Servant of the Lord. How the scene 
stands out !—the patient earnest-faced reader, with 
lines of perplexity on his brow, as he cons the verses 
over and over again; and near by, keeping pace with 
the wheels, biding his time, Philip, the man of wise 
counsel and big heart, Christ’s true preacher and am- 
bassador. 

IJ. The eunuch had no sooner got Philip seated 
at his side, than he began to ply him with questions 
about salvation. How afraid we all are of religious 
talk! How we pride ourselves on our reserve, and 
how ready we are to freeze up any warm, eager soul 
who is not quite so taciturn as we are! There was 
an Indian gentleman who once came to this country 
because he had been filled with an insatiable desire 
to learn all he could about immortality, and he sup- 
posed people in England could tell him something. 
He went to London, and to his neighbour at table 
one evening he said: ‘I should like to know what 
you think about immortality’. He received the 
answer, ‘Ah! in this country we don’t talk about 
these subjects at dinner’; and that was the end. I 
wonder what you would or could say, if at any time 
some one who really meant it were to ask you, ‘ What 
must I do to be saved?’ Could you put the matter 
in a few plain words? Could you speak as one man 
to another? And could you speak in the tone of one 
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who is passing on the Gospel that has first redeemed 
himself ? 

IIL. It was the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah that 
Philip made his text that day. It is one of the 
holiest spots in all the Bible, at which a great multi- 
tude of souls have found God. We, as we read it, 
feel the wondrous tenderness and power with which 
it portrays Christ’s sacrifice, and all the virtue of 
His redeeming sympathy. Just then the Ethiopian 
knew nothing of all that; yet he, too, was melted and 
subdued by the picture of the Man of Sorrows. He 
read once more the description of the great Sin-bearer 
—the verses in which it is clearly predicated of Him 
that His greatness is the result of His being, not the 
founder of a new school of thought, or the leader of 
a social reformation, nor even possessed of personal 
saintliness, but of His being a Sufferer. And in view 
of this description, so moving in its mystery, he asked 
the question, going right to the heart of things: Of 
whom speaketh the prophet this? Yes ; the question 
for religious faith, the question best worth asking, 
and the answer to which answers at the same time all 
the others, is just that which confronts us here: Who 
is the Bearer of human sin? 

It was a great Gospel text ; none better could have 
offered, in all the Old Testament ; and Philip was not 
the man to miss the opportunity. So he took the 
other where he found him, and from that spot led him 
on. No Christian worker can miss the lesson. Ac- 
cept people just where they are; and seek the path 
that leads to Christ precisely from where they stand. 

IV. On the swift conversion followed, as swiftly, an 
eager confession of new faith. For acts of trust have 
sequels. Everywhere in that day, of course, as in 
heathenism still, the obvious and natural mode in 
which a man could signify his personal belief in Jesus 
was an open and deliberate submission to the rite of 
baptism. None of the elements of publicity were 
lacking now ; one can see the officers and servants of 
the retinue crowding round to watch and comment 
and remember. In some pool or streamlet by the 
wayside, then, the sacrament took place, and the new 
disciple took the words of Christian confession on his 
lips. 

PY. Then, when they were come up out of the 
water, ‘the eunuch went on his way rejoicing. He 
had found Jesus Christ, and realised Christ’s personal 
love for him; and depend upon it, whatever else he 
understood of Christian doctrine, he knew this, that 
Christ had become his inseparable companion for 
ever and forever. Far away in distant Ethiopia he 
would never feel forsaken or bewildered any more, for 
the great secret was now his. That touch on the 
hem of Jesus’s garment had made him whole. And 
therefore, as he went his way back into the heathen 
darkness, perhaps to meet a cruel fate, it was with a 
soul made brave and glad by the presence that solves 
all difficulties and satisfies all hearts—H. R. Macxim- 
rosu, Life on God’s Plan, p. 102. 

Rererences.—VIII. 28-32.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. 
v,p. 55. VIII. 29.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, 


p. 110. VIII. 30, 31.—E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy 
and Laity, p. 92. J. Baines, Sermons, p. 241. VIII: 30- 
33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1792. VIII. 31. 


—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached im Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. ii. p. 125. VIII. 33,—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
121. 

THE ETHIOPIAN CONVERT 


‘And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of 
whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some 
other man? Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at 
the same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus,’—Acts 
VIII. 34, 35+ 

Our theme is the marvellous story of the conversion 

of the Ethiopian eunuch. Three factors go to make 

up this eventful narrative. : 

I. The Ethiopian eunuch as the subject. He con- 
stitutes the central figure of the story. (1) Who 
then is he? He was an African, a swarthy descend- 
ant of Ham the father of Canaan the cursed, and by 
descent is connected with Nimrod, the first founder of 
the ungodly empires of the world (Gen. x. 6, 8). 
(2) Whence came he? He came from Ethiopia, a 
country called Cush in the Old Testament, including 
what now is known as Nubia and Abyssinia. (3) 
What is he? He was aneunuch. Among Oriental 
nations eunuchs were numerous ; but in Israel they 
were forbidden. By a special law they were excluded 
from the congregation of the Lord. ‘They were dis- 
qualified for membership in the Jewish Church. If 
Moses rejected them, Jesus Christ received them. 
His office was honourable and lucrative. ‘He came 
to Jerusalem for to worship. However distinguished 
his rank, or honourable his office, or vast his revenue, 
there was a conscious need within, which neither rank 
nor honour nor wealth could satisfy. 

II. Let us glance at Philip the Chosen Instrument. 
Not the Apostle of that name, but Philip the Evange- 
list, one of the seven deacons solemnly set apart for 
the diaconate by prayer and the laying on of the 
hands of the Apostles (Acts vi 5). Philip is called 
‘the Evangelist, that is, a preacher of the Gospel, a 
proclaimer of the good news of salvation for the lost. 
He was the first to proclaim the Gospel of good news 
outside the holy city, the first to preach that Gospel 
to the Samaritans. To this busy, successful Evangel- 
ist God sent an angel, to bid him leave at once his 
important field of toil and go to minister to this 
solitary Ethiopian courtier while on his homeward 
journey from Jerusalem. Why did not the angel go 
himself direct and teach the Ethiopian courtier? 
Why send Philip? The angel had not the requisite 
fitness for such a mission. God has wisely and 
graciously appointed men and not angels to preach 
to us sinners the Gospel of salvation. 

III. God is the active agent, the Prime Mover in 
and throughout the whole of this marvellous story. 
(1) We see the agency of God directing him to the 
tifty-third chapter of Isaiah, containing explicit refer- 
ence to the substitutional atoning suffermgs of the 
Messiah. (2) We see God again working to provide 
a suitable agent to instruct and guide the anxious 
inquirer. (3) Wesee much of God in Philip’s prompt 
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obedience. (4) We see God again in the selection of 
the place where and the time when the Evangelist 
and the eunuch should meet. 

Learn—(1) How graciously God cares for the soul 
that seeks Him. (2) Do not despise your mission, 
even if God send you only to a solitary soul. (8) The 
Joy of the soul when it finds Jesus and His salvation. 
—Ricuarp Roserts, My Closing Ministry, p. 245. 

ACTS VIII. 35. 

Tue preachers of the cross told, indeed, of a Healer, 
but of a rejected Healer. They told of a houseless 
wanderer, of harlots and sinners, of shepherds and 
sowers and fishermen, of the wine-press and vine- 
dressers, of father and mother and of family life, of 
marriage and festival, of the bridegroom and his 
friend. They spoke of suffering and of failure and 
of unrecognised death. Then men saw in all this 
something different from the bright sun-god of the 
Hellenes, or the fated Balder of the chivalrous North, 
and said with whispered breath to themselves and 
to each other, ‘This is the God we need’—J. H. 
SHORTHOUSE. 

Rererences.—VIII. 35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2044. VIII. 36.—F. S. Webster, The Record, vol. xxvii. 
p. 676. VIII. 36, 37.—J. Keble, Village Sermons on the 
Baptismal Service, p. 154. VIII. 37.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
_ vol. xlvii. No. 2737. VIII. 39.—Archbishop Temple, Chris- 

tian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 361. J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Sundays after Trinity, p. 240. R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 264. A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 212. 
VIII. 40.—Ibid. p. 42. 

ACTS Ix. 

Dr. Marcus Dops wrote at the age of sixteen to his 
sister Marcia: ‘Do you ever get any Greek read now? 
I can tell you what I think a most beautiful passage 
—Saul’s conversion in the Acts; you should read it, 
and also “ Your old men shall dream dreams, etc.” ’— 
Early Letters, p. 30. 

Rererence.—IX. 1, 2.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 120. 


THE MAKING OF AN APOSTLE 

(Lhe Conversion of St. Paul) 

‘St. Paul the Apostle,’—Acrs 1x, 1-9. 
Tus is the story of one of those profoundly significant 
events in history, on which the whole complexion of 
future thought and the course of future progress turn, 
St. Paul is one of those Titanic figures of the past 
about whom everything was on the large scale, both 
for himself and for the world. Intellectually, his 
views of truth have become a fundamental statement 
of the creed of nineteen centuries; practically, he is 
the master empire-builder of the kingdom of God in 
the world. He laid hold upon the largest conceptions 
of his time—the Hebrew religion and the Roman 
Empire—and he transformed them into the Christian 
Church. 

But it was not by the natural development of his 
genius that he did this. Up to a certain moment in 
his career his powers were running to waste, spending 
themselves in the most futile ways. At that moment 
something occurred which revolutionised his whole 


life, an upheaval of the very foundations of the man. 
The word ‘conversion’ is sometimes so lightly used 
that many earnest people are inclined to avoid it. 
It often means simply the memory of an emotion, 
which has left the man without a master, and with- 
out a task. But the greatness of this man’s nature 
ensured the thoroughness of the change in him 
Such a man’s conversion is a tremendous affair. 

I. It is to the questions that Paul asked that day 
that we turn with even deeper interest. The first of 
them was, ‘Who art Thou, Lord?’ He had felt 
before that all this persecution, this harrying of 
people at once so blameless and so inflexible, was far 
too cheap and easya solution. Behind the new faith 
lay some mysterious power, that was good and not 
evil, associated with the name of Jesus. But though 
he had often before asked the question who Jesus was, 
yet it had been prejudice which asked it, while now 
it was conscience. He had been aggravated by the 
power of the dead Nazarene who thwarted him at 
every turn. Who was he, this haunting ghost, this 
troubler of his times? But now irritation has given 
place to shame, and conscience asks, Who art Thou, 
Lord? That change from prejudice to conscience 
was one point in which his question sets the type for 
such questions for ever. 

IJ. Another is, that he asked it of Jesus himself, 
He had formerly asked it of the Rabbis of his day, 
and now he might have inquired of the Apostles. 
But he was done with the Rabbis now, and he ex- 
pressly tells us that it was three years before he met 
the Apostles. It is this that explains his power. 
His truth was not a doctrine learned up by study; 
it was his direct experience, his first-hand knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. 

III, Paul’s second question is practical, ‘What 
wouldst Thou have me to do?’ As the former sets 
us beside the springs of his thought, so this reveals 
the sources of his activity. For such a man as Paul, 
conversion without commission would have been a 
sham and therefore an impossibility. But the great 
point to notice is that it was as a commission that he 
received his life-work, and in that light that he always 
regarded it.—Joun Ketan, Ephemera Eternitatis, 

. 27, 

x Acts Ix. 3f. 

Wuar intensity of light, what brilliancy of vision, 
would be sufficient to change the belief and character 
of a modern man of the world or a professional 
politician? Paul had that in him which could be 
altered by the pathetic words of the Crucified One, 
‘I am He whom thou persecutest’. ‘The man of the 
world or the politician would evade an appeal from 
the heaven of heavens, backed by the glory of sera- 
phim and archangel.—M. Ruruerrorp, Miriam’s 
Schooling, p. 118. 


THE CONVERSION OF SAUL 
AcTs Ix. 3-6. 
I. Aut who are brought into Christ’s kingdom are 
not brought by the same agency, but in the case of 
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Saul of Tarsus there was need of very special agency. 
There was need for some such vision as this, for the 
essential qualification of an Apostle was that he 
should be an eye and an ear witness of Jesus as 
risen from the dead. 

II. Now, secondly, there can be no question that 
this visit was supernatural. God draws and man 
consents ; God teaches and man learns; God gives 
and man accepts. 

III. Then the third point of interest is this, that 
the conversion was sudden. 

IV. Further, we have in this case an illustration 
of the necessity of conversion. 

V. We have here an illustration of the uneasiness 
of the sinful lot. 

VI. Here we have an illustration how the best and 
the most can be made of a man.—G. GuLaDsTONE, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. trv. p. 22. 


CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 
‘And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice... Arise and 
go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must 
do.’—Acts Ix. 4-6. 
OF all the followers of Christ, surely none had a life 
so full of interest and none had so great influence for 
the cause of Christ as St. Paul. 

I. The Apostle’s Early Days.—Weare told that 
he was born of God-fearing parents. He early learned 
to keep righteousness and to walk according to the 
Law. In his early days he showed great promise and 
he was sent to Gamaliel to be trained and educated. 
The education of those days was different to that of 
our days. ‘There was a prejudice against the use of 
any books except the sacred writings. At a meeting 
of learned men some passage of the Scriptures was 
taken as a text and made the subject of their con- 
versation. Various interpretations were given, alle- 
gories were told and suggested, and the ancient 
writings on the subject quoted. At this discussion 
young students were present to listen and to ask 
questions, and it is probable that from this system 
of education St. Paul acquired his power of argument 
and his fluency of speech. We do not know of the 
social position of St. Paul’s parents. It is not possible 
to say whether they lived in affluent circumstances 
or whether they were people of humble origin. St. 
Paul speaks of his trade as being that of a tent- 
maker, but this does not necessarily imply that he 
had to labour with his hands for his living, for it was 
the custom amongst the Jews that every boy should 
be taught a trade. 

II. His Conversion.—The stoning of St. Stephen 
no doubt was a turning-point in the life of St. Paul. 
Augustine says that the Church owes St. Paul to the 
prayer of St. Stephen at that time. ‘The spectacle 
of so much constancy, so much faith, so much love, 
could not possibly be lost. St. Paul went his way, 
but conscience began to work within him. To drown 
his conscience he took up the cause of persecution, 
and sought for letters patent to enable him to go to 
Damascus to arrest those he found of this Way, 
whether they were men or women, and commit them 


to prison. But he could not go on like this for ever. 
He could not for ever stifle his conscience. In the 
very midst of his work, as he was journeying to 
Damascus, the Lord met him, and his conversion 
changed the whole course of his life. Instead of per- 
secuting Christians, he was to teach the faith which 
once he denied. 

Ill. His Ministry.—Immediately after we find 
St. Paul going forth and speaking to the people of 
Damascus, proving that this was the very Christ. 
But he could not remain in Damascus. As soon as 
the Jews got over their first astonishment at seeing 
this man, on whom they had relied to exterminate the 
Christians, as soon as they found that he himself was 
a Christian, they began to persecute him. He went 
into Arabia, the mountainous country where God 
spoke to Moses and Aaron and Elijah. He dwelt in 
solitude, conversing with his Lord and being instructed 
upon his future teaching. He went back to Jeru- 
salem, however, and taught. His mission was to the 
Gentiles, and he began a life of suffering; but he was 
always full of zeal, full of energy, preaching the 
Gospel of Christ, teaching others that Christ had 
died for them, and bidding them turn from their evil 
ways, showing them that a life of surrender and de- 
votion to Christ’s service is the life to be desired on 
earth. 

IV. A Pattern to Us.—This true and noble service 
for Christ should inspire us to be more like St. Paul, 
and to be more earnest, more fervent, more zealous 
in our daily life in upholding the cause of Christ, in 
striving to live such a life that we may turn others 
to Christ and let others take knowledge that we have 
been with Christ. May we grow daily more like 
St. Paul, devoting and surrendering our lives to the 
service of Christ. 

Rererences.—IX. 4-8.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 
356. IX. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 709. J. G. 
Greenhough, The Mind of Christ wm St. Paul, p. 250. IX. 5, 
6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1520. IX. 6.—Phillips 
Brooks, The Law of Growth, p. 184. A. G. Mortimer, The 
Church's Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iii. p. 68. S. 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for Saints’ Days, p. 58. 
R. S. Storrs, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 302. H. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Year, pt. i. p. 101. 
IX. 7.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 192. 


‘A certain disciple at Damascus, named Ananias.’—Acts 
IX, I0. 

Me. Rosert Hicuens in The Holy Land (1910, p. 
82) says: ‘The so-called house of Ananias, which is 
one of the few “ sights,” is now a subterranean chapel, 
small and remarkably ugly. It has two altars, and 
belongs to the Latins, who celebrate mass in it every 
Thursday. The floor is of stone, the diseased-looking 
roof is stained with patches of blue and white. A 
few wooden benches stand before the altars, A 
chapel on this site is said to have been the first 
chapel used for Christian worship.’ 

Rererences.—IX. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. Ne. 
1838. IX. 11.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, 
p. 55. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 16, and vol, xxxi. No, 
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1860. IX. 13-16.—Ibid. vol. xvi. No. 944. 1X. 15.—Bishop 
Talbot, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 196. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 1. 

AcTs Ix, 15, 16. 
Ir is laid in the unalterable constitution of things: 
none can aspire to act greatly, but those who are of 
force greatly to suffer.—Bunrxx. 


‘I will show him how great things he must suffer for My 
name’s sake.’—Acrs 1x. 16. 


Louruer wrote on 10th July, 1518, to Wenceslaus 
Link of Nurnberg: ‘. .. But I hope I am a debtor to 
Jesus Christ, who perhaps says to me also: “I will 
show him how great things he must suffer for My 
name’s sake”. For if He does not say that, why has 
He placed me in the invincible office of this word ? 
or why did He not teach me something else that 
I should say? This was His holy will. The more 
they threaten, the more I trust; my wife and my 
children are provided for; my fields, my house, my 
whole substance are all disposed of ; my glory and 
fame already vanished. One thing only remains— 
this weak and broken little body. If they destroy 
that, they will perhaps rob me of an hour or two of 
life, but they will not take away the soul. I sing 
with John Reuchlin, “He who is poor has naught 
to fear, for nothing can he lose, but he is joyful in 
hope, because he expects to gain”.’1—Ewprrs, 
Luther's Briefwechsel, vol. 1. p. 211. 

Rererences.—IX, 16.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 48. Bishop Westcott, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
iv. p. 386. Archbishop Alexander, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lviii. p. 10. IX. 18.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
252; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 188 IX. 19-22.—Ibid. 
(Gth Series), vol. viii. p. 231. IX. 19-25.—IJbid. vol. i. p. 
78 1X. 20-22.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 204. IX. 23- 
25.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 351. IX. 26-28.—F. D. Maurice, The 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 187. 


THE MAN OF GENEROSITY 

‘When Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join him- 

self to the disciples; but they were all afraid of him, and 

believed not that he wasa disciple. But Barnabas took 

him, and brought him to the apostles.’—Acrs 1x. 26, 27. 
Barwnasas 1s one of those minor characters of Scripture 
who at once gain and lose by their proximity to a 
greater figure. He gains doubtless much from his 
relation to the gigantic figure of Paul, for it was 
in company with him that his best work was done. 
And yet, perhaps, he suffers more; for the friend with 
whom he walks is so colossal that we forget all when 
we see him. 

Barnabas suffers more than this. He is known as 
the man who quarrelled with the great Apostle. The 
two men differed about Mark and parted, so far as 
we know, not to meet on earth. The Bible says 
nothing of the right and wrong of that quarrel. It 
states the matter impartially, and leaves us to draw 
our own conclusions. But our sympathies naturally 
go with the man we like best, and Barnabas has had 
less than justice from the lovers of Paul. It has been 


It need hardly be mentioned that at this time Luther was 
still a monk, with neither wife, children, nor property. 


said that he was weak and Paul strong, and that he 
was justly punished by his after obscurity. Or at 
best, it is said, both were wrong and both suffered. 

For my part I take a different view. 
Barnabas was in the right in this quarrel. A study 
of the passages where he is mentioned in the New 
Testament will, I believe, show that, and show that 
his motives there as elsewhere were of a noble kind. 
These passages are mainly three. There is, first, his 
selling his land for the poor ; there is, secondly, his 
taking the suspected Saul by the hand and intro- 
ducing him to the Apostles ; and there is, thirdly, his 
quarrel over Mark, where he insists on giving that 
unfortunate young man another chance. 

These passages are all of a piece, They set 
Barnabas before us as emphatically ‘the man of 
generosity’. ‘The first is generosity of the hand ; 
the second is generosity of the mind ; the third is 
generosity of the heart. Let us look at these three 
generosities to-night. They bring before us one of 
the finest types of manhood we can imitate—the 
truly generous man. 

I. Consider, first, his generous hand. He sold his 
property, and gave it all for Christ. 

‘The generosity of that deed is measured not by 
what he gave, but by what he left. That is always 
so. Generosity is not asum in addition. Itisasum 
in subtraction. A poor man’s penny is more than 
a rich man’s shilling. Christ sits over the treasury 
still, and to Him the two mites may be more than 
two sovereigns. Some of the most generous givers 
I have known were servant girls. 

Barnabas is the man of generosity, not only because 
he gave much, but because that much was his all. 
Can you do that? 

II. I pass now to the second phase of the generosity 
of Barnabas—generosity of the mind. 

It does not always happen that the man who is 
generous with his wealth is generous in his judgments 
of men. On the contrary, the wealthy giver is apt 
to be the narrow giver. He tends to become self- 
important, and is therefore apt to be got at by men 
who flatter him or further his cherished nostrums. 
Anything, therefore, that is out of the line of his 
accustomed thoughts is suspected and frowned upon. 
Hence, not always, but often, a generous pocket does 
not mean a generous mind. - 

It is a beautiful addition to the character of 
Barnabas that his mind was as open as his hand. 
A strange convert has come to the disciples—the 
strangest ever seen. 

Barnabas came forward. He took the young 
disciple by the hand, and gave him the weight of his 
influence—the influence of wealth and character. 
He told of his wonderful conversion, of his retire- 
ment into Arabia, where for two years he had been 
wrestling with the problem of redemption by grace. 
‘It is not sudden at all,’ he said. ‘Accept him, I 
beseech you,’ he added to the leaders of the Church. 
‘Believe me, he is a gift from God. Let not prejudice 
mar “a chosen vessel” of the Holy Spirit.’ 
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That saved Paul, and when at Antioch a little 
later a new move was started, it was the same 
Barnabas who sought him out again, and put him to 
the work. He was the introducer of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles to his life’s work. 

III. Once more we see in Barnabas, not merely 
a generous hand and a generous mind, but also a 
generous heart. He made allowance for the 
weaknesses of men. 

This brings us to the most painful thing in his 
life—his difference with Paul. In his first mission 
tour he had taken so prominent a place that the 
Lystrians had called him ‘the King of the Gods,’ 
while Paul was only his ‘chief speaker’. But now 
Mark has come between them. He had played the 
coward in that first journey, and gone home ‘to 
his mother’; but he was very sorry, and wanted to 
make amends for the past. ‘ But no,’ says Paul— 


He that will not when he may, 
When he will, he shall have nay. 


‘Ah, but you must not be too hard,’ says Barnabas. 
‘Though he failed once, he need not fail a second 
time” ‘I can’t help it,’ said the great Apostle. 
‘This is a difficult service. I must have reliable men.’ 
‘T will answer for him this time,’ said Barnabas. 
‘No,’ was the reply. ‘It must not be. He won’t 
come with me!’ 

And the quarrel was so sharp that they parted, 
never in Scripture story to meet again. Barnabas 
took Mark and sailed to Cyprus. Paul took Silas 
and sailed into the world. Never again do we hear 
of him visiting the isle, where, tradition says, Barnabas 
laboured faithfully till he died. 

Be generous in hand, in mind, in heart—that is 
the threefold message of Barnabas.——W. MackintosH 
Mackay, Bible Types of Modern Men, p. 89. 


Rererence.—IX. 29.—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church’s Year, p. 282. 


ACTS IX. 31. 


Tux history of the nineteenth century cannot be con- 
cluded in the words, ‘Then had the Churches rest’. 
Unquestionably there are numbers within them who 
have found rest. . . . Undoubtedly there are numbers 
of men whose reflections are naturally directed into 
healthy and spiritual channels, and are undisturbed 
by the seethe and turmoil of the age. We are, how- 
ever, engaged not in considering our age as a whole, 
but one feature of it—that of unrest. And no one 
with any just appreciation of his day will deny that 
there are hundreds of men, and especially of young 
men, who might be giants in the cause of righteous- 
ness and purity, but who are inefficient because they 
find no solid ground beneath their feet.—T. J. Harpy, 
The Gospel of Pain, pp. 24, 25. 


Rererenors.—IX. 31.—Archbishop Benson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 182. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 89; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 92. IX. 32-35.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1315. IX. 34.—Brooke 
Herford, Courage and Cheer, p. 178. IX. 36.—A. H. Brad- 
ford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 28. 





Acts 1x. 36, and x. 4. 


ComparE Charlotte Bronté’s criticism of Miss Kava- 
nagh’s Women of Christianity: ‘She forgets, or 
does not know, that Protestantism is a quieter creed 
than Romanism ; as it does not clothe its priesthood 
in scarlet, so neither does it set up its good women 
for saints, canonise their names, and proclaim their 
good works. In the records of man, their almsgiving 
will not perhaps be registered, but heaven has its 
account as well as earth.’ 

Rererences.—X. 1.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church's Lesson 
for the Christian Year, pt. iii. p. 80. Hapositor (5th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 194. X. 2.—Christianity in Daily Conduct, p. 31. 
X. 2-4.—Ewpositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 219. X. 3.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. iv. p. 448. 


ALMSGIVING 


‘Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before 

God.’—ActTs x. 4. 
Sermons on almsgiving aim at setting forth the 
rationale of giving to God; and they are not so 
frequent as they ought to be, considering the pro- 
minence given to the subject in Holy Scripture; 
because (a) they are unpopular. People who never 
forget themselves are apt to do so when asked for 
money. (b) There is a dread lest by preaching upon 
almsgiving the preacher should not appear to be 
preaching the Gospel ; lest He should seem to attri- 
bute efficacy to something else besides the blood of 
Jesus. 

I. Let us Appeal to Holy Scripture.—Our Lord 
taught this duty indirectly by parables, ¢.g. Dives 
and Lazarus; the steward; directly, ‘Give alms of 
such things as ye have’ (St. Luke x1 41). ‘Sell that 
ye have and give alms’ (St. Luke x1 33). In the 
Sermon on the Mount He alludes to it as an acknow- 
ledged duty. St. Paul says: ‘Upon the first day of 
the week let every one of you lay by him in store, 
as God hath prospered him’ (1 Cor. xvt 2). ‘He 
that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and 
he that soweth bountifully shall reap also bounti- 
fully. God loveth a cheerful giver’ (2 Cor. rx. 6, 
1; Eph. rv. 28). ‘Charge them that are rich in 
this world that they do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute’ (1 Tim. vt 17, 
18; Heb. vi 10; xur 16). Also, in solemn pictures 
of the Last Judgment, the virtue of showing mercy, 
sympathy, unselfishness, that is, in its broadest sense, 
almsgiving, is extolled by our Lord, and contrasted 
with its opposite, the vice of selfishness. From these 

assages we gather three things :— : 

(a) Our Lord does not command us to gwe 
alms, He assumes tt as a duty : to assume is stronger 
than to command, for to command presupposes an 
indisposition to do what is commanded. ‘ When ye 
do your alms’; ‘When ye pray’; ‘When ye fast’. 
He assumes these duties and puts forward the pure 
motive for doing them. : 

(b) Almsgiving and prayer are mentioned side 
by side. ‘When ye do pou alms’ and ‘When ye 
pray’; ‘Thy prayers and thine alms’: not the one 
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without the other, but the one as the correlative of 
the other, the alms as one wing of the prayers. 

(c) A certain spiritual force is attributed to 
almsgiving—‘ Break off thine iniquities by showing 
mercy’ (Dan. 1v. 27). ‘Lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven’ (St. Matt. vi. 20). ‘Give alms of such 
things as ye have, and behold all things are clean 
unto you’ (St. Luke x1. 41). ‘Provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens which 
faileth not’ (St. Luke xu. 33). ‘God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver’ (2 Cor. rx. 7). , 

II. How shall I Give ?—Moved by strong appeals 
or by personal interest, we give; but why, as a rule, 
is it necessary to resort to bazaars, entertainments, 
charity dinners, and sermons to raise money for Chris- 
tian objects? Because too many require to be amused, 
attracted, aroused, provided with something in return 
for their money, before they will give. 

(a) We must give on principle and not on im- 
pulse. We must give systemically. 

(6) What rule then shall we adopt in our alms- 
giving? We ought to give a fixed proportion of 
our income every year. This proportion will vary 
according to a man’s means; to his own Master each 
of us must stand or fall. 

(c) How shall I distribute my alms? First of 
all, poor relations: then sick and poor in your own 
parish; then the parochial funds, the Church fund ; 
then the missions of the Church at home and abroad. 
Then the support of those institutions of the land 
which care for those who are in trouble, sorrow, need, 
sickness, or any other infirmity. 

There are two ways by which we can best carry out 
the duty of almsgiving: through the offertory, in 
secret, so that our left hand knows not what our right 
is doing; and by subscriptions, that we may exert 
the power of example, and stimulate those who are 
not giving as they should, and induce them to do so 
when they see our good works. 

REFERENCES.—X. 6.—J. Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
p- 60. 8S. King, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. p. 262. 
X. 7.—E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts im Past Years, p. 295. 
X. 10.—H«xpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 376. 


THE VISION OF THE GREAT SHEET 


‘And Peter saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descend- 
ing unto him, asit had been a great sheet knit at the four 
corners, and let down to the earth : wherein were all man- 
ner of four-footed beasts of the earth and wild beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air.’—ActTs x. 11, 12. 

In this great sheet we see the winding-sheet of all 
that-is transient, and ceremonial, and narrow. ‘That 
meeting between Peter and Cornelius at Caesarea was 
more than a casual meeting between two individuals ; 
it was the union of the Jewish and Gentile races in 
that new Centre of humanity—Jesus Christ. Let us 
study together the Lessons of the Great Sheet. 

I. The Divine Origin of Christianity.— We read that 
‘Peter saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descend- 
ing unto him as it had been a great sheet, knit at the 
four corners, and let down to the earth’. The Gospel 
has not sprung up from the ground, it has come down 


to us from the skies. And it bears innumerable evi- 
dences of its Divine descent. From this Gospel, as 
from a fountain of eternity, has flowed a living in- 
fluence, carrying health, and freshness, and beauty, and 
blessedness wherever it has gone. But mark this: it 
is the Christianity of Christ that is going to renovate 
the world, and not the Christianity of Christendom. 
Alas ! the Christianity of Christendom has not always 
been the Christianity of Christ, but its counterfeit. 
Let us go right back to the Fountain-head, for the 
world never longed so much for Christ, ‘the flower of 
man and God,’ as it does to-day. 

II. The Divine Origin of the Human Race.—The 
sheet, with its miscellaneous contents, came down 
from above, and this suggests to us the Divine origin 
of all men. The Gospel that gave the world a new 
conception of God has also given it a nobler concep- 
tion of man. In its respect for man, as man, the 
Gospel stands alone among the great religious systems 
of the world. 

Ill. The Universality of the Gospel.—The ‘sheet’ 
was a great one, fastened at the four corners; or, as 
Dean Alford has it, ‘held by four rope-ends’. All 
other religions are little sheets, because territorial ; 
but the Gospel is a great sheet, because universal. 
It will have the whole Pantheon to itself, so that it 
is at one and the same time the most universal, and 
yet the most exclusive, of all religions. ‘Truth is 
truth in all the worlds of God, and it must be dissem- 
inated at all cost. True religion, like true art, 
knows no frontiers. 

iV. Man is the Heayen-sent Ambassador to 
Man.—In this story, we have Cornelius sending to 
Joppa for Peter. And God expects every saved soul 
to be a soul-saviour. We must be finders of men, 
The incoming blessing must be followed by the out- 
going energy. Itis an undeniable truth that a Church 
grows downward in firmness and upward in holiness, 
in proportion as it grows outward in Divine compas- 
sion. Kepler once said that he was thinking over 
again the thoughts of God ; and we must feel over 
again the feelings of Christ.—J. Osstan Daviss, Old, 
Yet Ever New, p. 159. 

ReEFERENCES.—X. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1823. X. 22.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 228. X. 28. 
—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 148. Hzpositor 
(5th Series), vol. x. p. 147. X. 29.—E. G. Gange, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 153. X. 80.—Hoapositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 350; tbid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 15. X. 
33.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 208. X. 34.— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 50. X. 34, 35.—F. B. Wood- 
ward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 87. X. 34-43.—Exposttor (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 122. X. 385.—R. F. Horton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 853. X. 86.—B. J. Snell, The 
Widening Vision, p. 8. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 952. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 190. 


THE GOOD PHYSICIAN 
‘Who went about doing good and healing.’—Acts x. 38, 
THERE are many beautiful titles which at various 
times have been ascribed to Jesus Christ, but there is 
none perhaps more beautiful and more appropriate 
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than that of The Good Physician’. This title is not, 
indeed, directly bestowed on our Lord by any New 
Testament writer ; yet it is inevitably suggested, not 
only by several isolated passages—as, for example, the 
saying, ‘They that are whole have no need of a phy- 
sician, but they that ave sick. I am not come to call 
the righteous but sinners to repentance ’—but also by 
the general tenor of the Gospel narrative. Our Lord 
is there consistently depicted as the Physician of man- 
kind, His life was an epic of healing. Wherever 
He went He radiated health. The sick bodies were 
made sound, the feeble souls grew strong, the doors of 
God were opened to the spirits about to perish. Such 
was the historic manner of the epiphany of Christ, of 
His manifestation to His own contemporaries. ‘He 
went about, records the first Evangelist, ‘preach- 
ing the good news of the kingdom and healing.’ 
‘Who went about doing good and healing,’ says 
St.’ Peter. 

I. Now when the Gospel of the Good Physician 
went out into the Roman world, that world in acuri- 
ous way had been made ready to receive it. For in 
the age of the Czesars the people, it would seem, were 
much taken up with the question of healing. They 
had somehow become distractingly aware of sickness. 
They felt that they were ill; ill in body, ill in soul ; 
mortally ill. And they longed to be made well. So 
they turned in their need to religion, and (as Harnack 
has pointed out) there took place about this time a 
great revival of the cult of Ausculapius, the pagan god 
of healing. Men made pilgrimages to his temples as 
they travel to sanatoria and watering-places to-day. 
They brought gifts to the god and dedicated their 
lives to him. In their physical and spiritual infirm- 
ities they prayed to him as one who was ‘ most loving 
toward men,’ as ‘God the Saviour’. Do you remem- 
ber a passage in the Epistle to Titus which speaks of 
‘the kindness of God our Saviour and His love toward 
men’? The phraseology is interesting, since the title 
‘God the Saviour’ was the familiar name for the 
healer Adsculapius, while the adjective of the noun 
translated ‘love toward men’ was the peculiar, stand- 
ing epithet of that heathen deity. Into this sick 
Roman world, then, with its terrible sense of disorder 
and its feverish quest for health, Christianity made 
its way. It adapted itself deliberately to the neces- 
sities of the time. Deliberately it presented itself as 
the religion of recovery, as the means, the sole genuine 
means, of sanity and salvation. It offered the sick 
world health. 'The Church was declared the hospital 
of invalid humanity ; its doctrines and observances 
were the salutary remedies: its sacred books—how 
full they are of medicinal expressions !—held the pre- 
scriptions for all cures. And in the wards of the great 
infirmary, attending on the patients, the faith of 
the early Christians saw a Good Physician—no quack 
doctor like Asculapius, but a true Physician—im- 
parting new life, new joy, new hope, to body and ;mind 
alike new energy and power. ‘There is butone Phy- 
sician,’ St. Ignatius cries, ‘Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 


‘The Word of the Father,’ says Clement of Alexandria, | Bruno has not lost its force. 
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‘is the only Physician for human infirmities and the 
Holy Charmer for the sick soul.’ 

II. Somuch for the past. Let us look now to the 
present. Let us see, if we can, in what manner Jesus 
Christ is already, or may become, the Good Physician 
of the suffering men and women of our day. Now, 
into the subject of physical healing I cannot here enter 
in detail. Yeta very few words in passing I desire to 
say. Our Lord,I ask you to notice, was in the habit 
of healing not only the souls but also the bodies of 
men. The Apostles, again, in the Spirit of the Lord, 
healed not only the souls but also the bodies of men. 
And both our Lord and His Apostles very evidently 
anticipated that physical healing would be one of the 
results of the working of Christ’s Spirit in the Chris- 
tian Church. Nor even now, among the children of 
that Church, has the belief in Christ’s action on men’s 
bodies quite died out; in our own Communion, at 
least, on every occasion that the Eucharist is admin- 
istered the formula is said, ‘The Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ that was given for thee, preserve thy 
body ’—thy body—‘and soul unto everlasting life’. 
And after all, is not this doctrine that the Good Phy- 
sician cures even physical diseases intrinsically reason- 
able? Itisright without doubt to pay homage to the 
science and skill of our doctors ; but it is simple folly 
not to reckon with the truth that there is in recovery 
a spiritual as well as a material factor, and that no 
one so effectively as Jesus Christ can set in motion 
this curative force. Yes, even to-day Christ does in 
a real sense heal the bodies of men; nor, I think, do 
we receive the full Gospel of the Good Physician so 
long as that comforting fact be not acknowledged. 

LI. But the healing of the body, after all, is second- 
ary. Our chief and most pressing interest is the res- 
toration of the soul. This is our foremost business. 
Thisis our great concern. Here is the sphere in which 
the whole process of healing must of necessity begin. 
Now it seems to me that the men of the twentieth 
century, no less than the men of the Roman imperial 
era, are keenly alive to the fact that their soul is in 
need of healing. ‘Humanity up to this day,’ writes 
Maeterlinck, ‘has been like an invalid tossing and 
turning on his couch in search of repose’. We are 
conscious in our nature of a radical disorder. Our 
music is out of tune. Our flowers have lost colour 
and fragrance. Our sunshine is flecked with shadow. 
Maxim Gorky, speaking of the histories of his Russian 
outcasts, writes: ‘Each story was unfolded before us 
like a piece of lace in which black threads predomi- 
nated’. And the description might, perhaps, not un- 
fairly be applied to all the story of the modern spirit. 
The black predominates. Through theswectest melody 
of modern poetry, through the grandest achievements 
of modern art, through the deepest utterances of 
modern science and philosophy, through the manifold 
different expressions of the spirit of the age, there run 
those threads—those gloomy strands of ruin and of 
wrong. Can wereally deny, then, that the soul of us 
is sick? Surely the old lament of such a one as St 
‘It is not merely the 
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weaker part of my nature which fails me,’ he cries. 
‘It is the very strongest. My understanding, will, 
and firmness, my spiritual might, all that is or may be 
virtue, is by my sin enfeebled.’ But for us, as for the 
men of old, the Good Physician waits. For us, as for 
them, is the healing power of God put forth in Jesus 
Christ. Let us never forget that God wills us to be 
well. His purpose for us is perfection and life; His 
work is salvation. ‘This,’ says Clement of Alex- 
andria, ‘is the greatest and most royal work of God, 
the saving of mankind.”—F. Homes Dupprn, The 
Guardian, 14th January, 1910. 


Rererences.—X. 38.—E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy 
and Latty, p. 252. Bishop Perowne, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 56. Bishop Alexander, Verbum Crucis, p. 129. 
Newman Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol xlv. p. 887. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 655, and vol. xvi. No. 929. 
W. Sinclair, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 187. H. C. 
Wallace, ibid. vol. Ixxiii. p. 172.  Eapositor (5th Series), 
vol. v. p. 250; «bid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 57. X. 40, 41. 
—W. J. Hills, Sermons and Addresses, p. 86. X. 41.—Ez- 
posttor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 504. X. 42.—J. M. Whiton, 
Beyond the Shadow, p. 141. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. 
No. 1476. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 404. X. 42, 
43.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1540. X. 43.— 
Bishop Alexander, Verbwm Orucis, p. 129. Bishop Browne, 
Messiah as Foretold and Expected, p. 1. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 422, X. 44.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 201. 
X. 44, 45.—Hexpositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 103. X. 48,— 
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Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1282, XI. 22, 23.—J. Keble, Sermons 
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ST. BARNABAS’ EXHORTATION 


‘They sent forth Barnabas . . . who, when he came, and had 
seen the grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, 
that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the 
Lord.’—Acts x1. 22, 23. 

A very great work had been going on in Antioch. 

There had been many signal conversions. It was after 

this ‘Mission’ and these conversions that Barnabas, 

an older minister, came to Antioch. 

I. What St. Barnabas Saw.—He saw the real, 
secret spring, the very essence of it all. ‘He saw the 
grace of God,’ the free workings of God’s own love, 
the decrees of God’s sovereignty, the acting of God’s 
omnipotence. ‘And he was glad.’ ‘Glad’ not only 
and so much that men were made happy, or that men 
were saved, but that God was glorified, that His 
‘grace’ was manifested. ‘When he had seen the 
grace of God, he was glad.’ What did hedo? He 
was very jealous that this ‘grace of God’ should con- 
tinue, continue and be magnified. 

il. His Exhortation.— That with purpose of heart 
they would cleave unto the Lord.’ The advice fits 
Christians of to-day, 


(a) Purpose of heart. This may have many ob- 
jects in view. 

(i) Purpose of heart. This may have many ob- 
jects in Whom you serve. 

(ii) That some besetting sin may be conquered. 

(iii) That there shall be greater earnestness in de- 
votion. 

(iv) That there shall be more love in daily life, 

(v) That there shall be more regularity and more 
frequency of attendance at Holy Communion. 

by ‘Cleave unto the Lord, To ‘cleave to the 
Lord’ means to be feeling that He is your very life, 
that you are making Him your very necessity, and to 
be always trying to make Him closer, and closer, and 
closer, till you are actually one with Christ. It is 
God’s word for marriage: ‘A man shall cleave unto 
his wife’. It is David’s cry, when he could not raise 
his thoughts or disentangle himself from his worldli- 
ness: ‘My soul cleaveth to the dust’. It is like the 
limpet to the rock. It knows that once separated 
from that rock it dies! 


ST. BARNABAS THE APOSTLE 
‘They sent forth Barnabas .. . for he was a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith.’—Acrs x1. 22-24. 

Arter the martyrdom of St. Stephen there followed 
‘a great persecution against the Church,’ so that its 
members were scattered abroad into many regions, 
But those who had been scattered ‘ preached the Lord 
Jesus’ in Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, ‘and the 
hand of the Lord was with them ; and a great number 
believed,’ especially at Antioch. These tidings com- 
ing to the ears of the Mother Church at J erusalem, 
so gladdened the hearts of its members that they sent 
Barnabas on a special mission to Antioch; and no 
better man could they despatch to ascertain the truth 
or otherwise of what they had heard. The writer of 
the Acts describes his characteristics, ; 

(1) ‘He was a good man.’ ‘Good,’ not in the 
common acceptation of the term, but in the Divine. 
If a man lives morally; if he pays that which he 
owes ; if he bestows his goods to feed the poor; if he 
conforms to the rules of society and the forms of re- 
ligion, whatever his motives for so doing, by universal 
consent he is denominated ‘a good man’. Now the 
goodness of Barnabas involved all this, He was of 
the tribe of Levi; a son of consolation as his name 
signifies, and as he was surnamed by his fellow- 
Apostles; and: so kind and charitable that he sold 
all his lands at Cyprus, and laid the money at the 
Apostles’ feet at Jerusalem, that they might distribute 
to the necessities of the poor. But the goodness of 
Barnabas was Divine —the creation of the Hol 
Spirit; for He makes all really good men (John 1 
12, 13). 

(2) He was ‘full of the Holy Ghost’. Not that he 
was with the Twelve, when, on thejday of Pentecost, 
‘they were all filled with the Holy Ghost’; but it 
has been surmised that he was one of the converts 
made on that glorious day. Be this as it may, the 
same Divine privilege was granted to him. And it 
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had the same sanctifying effect in him, though not 
accompanied by the i of tongues. 

(3) He was also ‘full of faith’. He was ‘strong in 
faith, giving glory to God’. And because he believed 
in God he had faith in his mission. He knew and 
felt that Christianity was God’s living remedy for the 
world’s deadly ills, and therefore must ultimately prove 
efficacious in healing them. With this firm conviction, 
the offspring of his faith, he laboured most abundantly 
to spread it. 

Of hisvisit to Antioch the Actstells us two things :— 

(1) The triumphs of Divine grace made him glad. 
He saw that the work was genuine, and that precious 
souls had been converted—that the cross of his de- 
spised Lord had prevailed. He was a perfect contrast 
to Jonah, who, because Divine mercy spared ‘more 
than six score thousand persons’ in Nineveh, foolishly 
and angrily charged God for His ‘great kindness’. 
He was rather like David, who, when he had seen the 
doing of the Lord, exclaimed, “Thou hast made me glad 
through Thy work ; I will triumph in the work of Thy 
hands’. This is a primary evidence of true saintliness. 

(2) He exhorted the newly made converts to stead- 
fastness. He knew that the same hostility and per- 
secution would be shown to those of Antioch which 
had been shown to their brethren at Jerusalem ; but 
he also knew that, like the Captain of their salvation, 
they must be ‘made perfect through suffering’. So 
he exhorted them to Christ-like steadfastness. The 
staple of his animating address was ‘that with pur- 
pose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord’. The 
need of this was paramount. Barnabas was himself 
an impressive example of the principle he taught. 
Ever did he ‘cleave unto the Lord’. From the mo- 
ment of his call to the ministry (Acts xm. 2, 3) to the 
moment of his death he was found doing so. Nay, 
at his death he seemed more than ever the steadfast 
Apostle of Jesus. According to tradition, he ended 
his life where he began it—at Cyprus, One day he 
went into the synagogue of Salamis, and began, as 
was his wont, to preach Christ to the assembly. Cer- 
tain Jews, who had come over from Syria to the island 
to stir up the people against him, laid their hands on 
him, and confined him in the synagogue until night, 
when they dragged him forth, stoned him to death, 
and then tried to burn his body to ashes. But his 
body is said to have resisted the power of the flames, 
though it did not that of the stones, and St. Mark 
buried it. Such a man takes rank as a leader among 
‘the glorious company of the Apostles’ and ‘the 
noble army of martyrs’. 

Rererences.—XI. 23.—H. Arnold Thomas, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 20. C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 
901. W. G. Rutherford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 88. 


THE CHARACTER OF ST. BARNABAS 
(For St. Barnabas’ Day) 


‘For he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost.’—Acrs 
XI. 24. 


Sucu, in these few brief words, is the character of St. 
Barnabas—‘ For he was a good man, and full of the 
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Holy Ghost’. There is no chance connection between 
the two parts of this sentence, ‘He was a good man, 
and full of the Holy Ghost,’ and there are two things 
which it might be well for every one of us to take to 
heart: First of all, that all goodness is the gift of 
the Holy Ghost ‘Who sanctifieth me, and all the 
elect people of God’. And the converse of that 
truth, so to speak, we might also bear in mind—not 
only that all goodness must come from the Holy 
Ghost, but also, that where there is goodness there 
is always the work of the Holy Ghost. This was the 
great sin, the great offence, of the Pharisees, as you 
will remember, in the time of our Lord. that they 
saw His goodness but would not allow it; that they 
ascribed His goodness not to the Holy Spirit, but to 
the work of devils. ‘That was the last and tlie lowest 
mark of their failure. 

Those thoughts seem naturally to suggest them- 
selves as one reads the account of St. Barnabas: ‘He 
was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost’. Yet 
men may be good and weak, and St. Barnabas would 
certainly seem to have an element of weakness in his 
character, which came out in two ways :— 

I. First of all, in the matter of eating with the 
Gentiles. You will remember how at Antioch he 
and St. Peter, with others, forgot their own prejudices 
and customs and had boldly sat down to eat with the 
Gentile Christians; but when there came certain 
Jewish Christians, we are told that first of all Peter 
(who in many respects was notoriously weak) silently 
and gradually withdrew himself, and ate no more with 
them ; and even Barnabas, says Paul with some in- 
dignation, ‘ was carried away with their dissimulation’. 

IL. And, secondly, his weakness came out in another 
and still more famous episode in his life—that which 
was connected with St. Mark. On one lonely journey, 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas determined to take with 
them Mark, the young cousin of Barnabas, who may 
have had a soft training, being the only son of a rich 
widow, living, perhaps, in a villa of Gethsemane out- 
side Jerusalem. This young man, who had been 
brought up in considerable luxury, when the crisis of 
his life came, when he found himself face to face with 
the robbers and other unpleasant accompaniments 
of travel in Asia Minor in those days, losing heart, 
returned to Jerusalem. Then, later on, having, per- 
haps, gone through some silent struggle of his own, 
he offered himself again for the service, and Barnabas 
wished to take him, but Paul refused, and the quarrel 
waxed hot between them. Here Barnabas was weak. 
The young man had forfeited their confidence, but 
Barnabas said, like many others, peace at any price. 

So we even have here the beginning of a system 
known as nepotism, or the favouring of relations— 
the preference of kinsmen for this place or for that. 
So there came that great Apostolic quarrel. And 
they parted, those two Apostles, and after this part- 
ing from St. Paul, St. Barnabas disappears altogether 
from the pages of sacred history, or remains the 
good-natured man. The merely good-natured man 
does very little, and, on the whole, gets very little 
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thanks for what he does. It is the men who have 
principles to which they must stick, and for which, if 
necessary, they are prepared to die, who make a mark 
on their contemporaries and on history. 

IIT. Yet, after all, when we have made these de- 
ductions for St. Barnabas’ weakness and good-nature, 
these are the important words—words which remain: 
‘He was a good man’. And his goodness was shown 
in more ways than one. There are three instances I 
would give you :— 

(1) First, it was shown in the recognition of the 
work of the Holy Ghost among the Gentiles. 

(2) And, secondly, his goodness is seen in this— 
that he was a peacemaker. ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers.’ Twice Barnabas saved Paul for the Christian 
Church. It was this gentle, good man, ‘full of the 
Holy Ghost,’ a peace-lover, who, in the first instance, 
when all were suspicious of this terrible persecutor, 
took him by the hand and brought him into the 
Apostolic band. Let that be written down for Bar- 
nabas, that he served the Church by saving a greater 
man to serve it. 

(3) And, thirdly, there is the love of the brethren 
shown by a capacity for self-sacrifice. No cheap 
religion for this Barnabas. The love of the brethren 
had to be shown by self-sacrifice. And by self-sacri- 
fice the history of the Church began, as with self- 
sacrifice it must go on until the end. Here is always 
a sign of the love of the brethren, and of sincerity. 
Are men ready for any measure of self-sacrifice? 

And so we may take this Apostle for example to 
ourselves, 

Rererences.—XI, 24.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iii. p. 92. H. M. Butler, 
Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 185. XI. 25.—Ez- 
posttor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 197 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. 
p. 429; bid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 232. 

ACTS XI. 26, 
Curistran has become one of the vaguest epithets in 
the language—Lestiz Srepuen, English Thought in 
Eighteenth Century, vol. 1. p. 395. 


I pare not call myself a Christian. I have hardly 
met the man in all my life who deserved that name. 
—Max Mituirr. 


Rererences.—XI. 26.—C, Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 828. F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 172. 
Marcus Dods, Christ and Man, p. 117. Hxpositor (6th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 127. XI. 27-30.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 114. XI. 28.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 127; «bid. 
vol. x. p. 281. XI. 29.—Ibid. vol. ix. p. 225; tbid. vol. x. 
p- 198. XI. 29, 30.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 298. XI. 30.—Ibéd. 
vol. iii. pp. 84, 225. XII.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 92. 
XII. 1.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 807 ; thd. (6th Series), 


vol. vi. p. 293, XII. 1, 2.—J. Keble, Sermons Sor the Saints’ 


Days, p. 314. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. JAMES 
(For St. James the Apostle’s Day) 


‘And he killed James the brother of John with the sword.’— 
AeTs xi, 2. 


I. Tur close of St. James’ career reminds us that 
the Bible, as a rule, does not dwell so much upon the 
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persons of those who worked with the Lord as upon 
the work which they were instrumental in bringi 
out. The author of the Acts of the Apostles re- 
minds us that, in the former treatise which he wrote, 
he set forth all that Jesus began to do and to teach 
until the day He was taken up; and surely this 
second book might be described as having for its 
theme all that Jesus intended to do and to teach 
after He was taken up. The theme of the remainder 
of the books of the New Testament is the life, and 
the work, and the personality of the eternal, the In- 
carnate Son of God, and so it matters not very much 
by whom or through whose instrumentality the work 
was carried on, James and the other ten Apostles 
appear, perhaps, every now and then, as elements and 
factors in that work—they are not really the persons 
by whom that work was accomplished. 

II. And then we are reminded, too, of what is 
really and truly the littleness of posthumous fame. 
What does it matter, as regards ourselves, whether in 
future ages our deeds or our own sufferings are known 
and thought of? What does it matter to any apostle 
to-day? James and John are household words, the 
are names which are familiar to us all, and yet, be- 
yond just a few circumstances here and there in the 
books of the New Testament, we know very little 
whatever about them. 

III. Again, the martyrdom of St. James speaks to 
us forcibly of the littleness of that which we call 
death. He passed out of this world, ‘ Herod killed 
James the brother of John with the sword’. To all 
outward appearances his work is done. Is that really 
so? His activities certainly in this life have come to 
an end, but his work is not over. The Apostles are 
the foundations of the Church of God, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the head corner-stone. The work 
which they accomplished during the years of their 
mortal life, being done in His name, and by His 
power and influence, is a work which survives those 
who were instrumental in its fulfilment. The work 
of St. Peter, and St. James, and St. John,'is day by 
day reaping its fruit; day by day producing some 
active and living effect in the Church of God. Their 
mortal life may be over, but that which they effected 
during its continuance in the name and by the might 
of their Divine Master goes on and on. 

Rererences.—XII. 2.—A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, 
p. 51. XII. 3.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days 
tn the Christian Year, p. 144. XII. 4,—Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 381; thid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 263. XII. 5.— 
J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p- 52. 
Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 124. . Perren, Revival 
Sermons tn Outline, p. 180. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon 
Sketches (2nd Series), p. 51. C. Brown, God and Man, p- 
223. 


ST. PETER ASLEEP 
‘Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two 
chains,’—Acts xu. 6. 


J. M. Nears takes this text along with St. Matthew 
xvi. 17, 19, ‘I will give unto thee the keys, etc. He 
says that St. Peter ‘was not spending the night in 
complaining that the promise made to him had not 
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been fulfilled ; no, nor yet in reminding our Lord of 
it, and therefore praying to be delivered. He was 
asleep ; and very likely the only Christian in Jeru- 
salem that was asleep that night. Peter, having 
committed himself to his Master’s hands, knew that 
he had work to do for Him on the morrow which 
would require all his strength. ‘Therefore he used 
the means which God has appointed for the refresh- 
ment of our bodies; he lay down and slept. 

I read of Peter’s sleeping three times; once when 


- our Lord was in His greatest earthly glory, namely, 


at His transfiguration ; once in His deepest humilia- 
tion, namely, at His agony; and once in his own 
great need. Those two first times were not sleeps 
which did him honour ; the spirit might be willing 
but the flesh was weak. But the last showed Peter’s 
faith and love. He knew that he was to die on the 
morrow, as James had died before him; he knew that 
he was shut out from all earthly hope; he knew that 
the little church of Jerusalem needed him; but he 
left everything in Christ’s hands, knowing that He 
would keep that which was committed unto Him. He 
had seen His Master asleep in the midst of great 
fear and danger, and now He followed His example. 
If our Lord had said, ‘Simon, sleepest thou?” there 
would have been no upbraiding in His words now. 
So you see, we may sometimes do good service to 
God. and be working out our own salvation, even 
while we sleep.’—Sermons in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. 1v. p. 78. 


‘Peter was sleeping between two soldiers.'—Acts xu, 6. 


Compare Macaulay’s description of the Marquis of 
Argyle (History of England, chap. v.) : ‘So effectively 
had religious faith and hope, co-operating with natural 
courage and equanimity, composed his spirits, that, 
on the very day on which he was to die. . . he lay 
down, to take a short slumber, in order that his body 
and mind might be in full vigour when he should 
mount the scaffold. At this time, one of the Lords 
of Council came to the Castle with a message from 
his brethren, and demanded admittance to the Earl. 
It was answered that the Earl was asleep. ‘The Privy 
Councillor thought that this was a subterfuge, and 
insisted on entering. ‘The door of the cell was softly 
opened ; and there lay Argyle on the bed, sleeping, 
in his irons, the placid sleep of infancy.’ 

Rererence.—XII. 6.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 79. 


ST. PETER’S DELIVERANCE 
(For St. Peter's Day) 

‘ And his chains fell off from his hands.’—Acts xu. 7. 
Tur early Church at this time seemed to be in a very 
bad way. Herod, son of the Herod who slew the 
Innocents, vexed the Church, and it might have been 
wellnigh blotted out if it had not been Divine. 
Just as the old Herod, slaying the Innocents, would 
have slain the Saviour, so this Herod would have 
blotted out the early Church. He took James, the 
brother of John, and slew him with the sword. He 


had got Peter in the darkest, deepest dungeon, and 
he was quite determined that he should not escape. 
The Apostle was chained between two soldiers; four 
quaternions, 2.¢. sixteen more soldiers, kept the prison, 
besides the keepers at the gate. All was made safe 
and sure, as sure as man could make it. The time 
had nearly come when Peter was to be brought out 
and slain. Nothing seemed more certain than that 
Peter was to be murdered in the morning. But ‘man 
proposes and God disposes’. 

I. Ready to Die.—What was Peter doing? Re- 
posing in the arms of God. He was fast asleep 
between the two soldiers. Was not his mind dis- 
turbed? No, not in the least. It is one of those 
beautiful pictures that the Scriptures give us. He 
was loved of God, and ‘so He giveth His beloved 
sleep’. Wecannot help remembering what happened 
on the lake the day when Christ was asleep. Peter 
woke Him up and said, ‘ Master, carest Thou not that 
we perish?’ What a change! He was afraid of 
death then; here his death was imminent—but all 
fear had gone. — Peter was asleep. It is well for us 
just to pause and wonder whether our religion will 
stand us as well as that when our time comes. Once 
Peter was afraid of death and called it ‘ perishing,’ 
now he cares not in the least. He has learned to 
know and trust the Saviour. That is it. Peter of 
the prison is a different man from Peter in the boat. 
It is a man whose manhood has come to the ‘stature 
of the fulness of Christ’. He knows in whom he has 
believed, and he is quite persuaded that it is all well. 
And so he sleeps. 

Il. Praying Friends.—Well now, we have seen 
what Peter was doing. What were Peter’s friends 
doing? ‘Their very best. They were praying. 'They 
had met together, as the beautiful little bit of Scrip- 
ture tells us, in a house to pray earnestly for Peter. 
If you look in the margin you see how instantly, how 
earnestly they were pouring out prayer to God to 
save Peter. He wasso much to them then. James 
was just slain, and Herod was going to slay Peter. 
What would become of the early Church? Was it 
a wise thing, do you think, to stay at home and pray? 
Could not they have done something better than 
pray? What could they do? Could they not have 
made a collection and sent a bribe to the guards? 
No; no bribe that they could offer would be accepted 
by the guards, for if the guards let him out their lives 
would be demanded. What was the law? If a 
prisoner escaped they must suffer forit. You cannot 
bribe men with money against their lives. What 
could they do? ‘They could pray. And they did. 
There are some circumstances that we cannot help. 
There are certain difficulties that we cannot forestall. 
There are certain people that we cannot save. What 
are we to do? If they prayed Peter’s chains off, you 
can pray like them. See the forces. Herod, the 
soldiers, the prison, the chains, the locks, the warders 
—thatis the force on the oneside. And the force on 
the other? The poor little Church kneeling down 
in a room to pray, ‘Lord, deliverhim! Lord, deliver 
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him! have mercy upon us and help us!’ See the 
two forces, earth’s force on the one side, and heaven’s 
on the other. 

III. Peter’s Deliverance.—W ell then, of course you 
know the story well, the chains fell off and Peter was 
delivered. The angel of the Lord came—just as the 
angel went into the lions’ den and shut the mouths 
of the lions—and awoke Peter at midnight, and as he 
got up the chains fell off his hands, Peter himself 
was amazed. He thought he saw a vision and was 
walking in his sleep, But the first ward was passed, 
and then the second ward was passed, and then the 
great gate of the prison opened with a clang of its 
own accord, and they passed out into the open air. 
Then Peter knew that it was not a dream. With 
the fresh air about him the fancies had gone, the free 
air of God had blown away the dream, and Peter 
knew of a surety that the Lord had sent His angel 
and delivered him out of the expectation of the Jews. 
Peter then went to the prayer meeting. I do not 
think they were astonished at his deliverance, for I 
am sure they prayed in faith, and they knew prayer 
could overcome all things. But what did astonish 
them was the way his deliverance was accomplished. 
They did not expect him to appear while they were 
praying. But the triumph was complete. Bolts, 
bars, wards, chains, soldiers, keepers, dungeons, were 
overcome; Peter was free. 


THE ANGEL AND THE SANDALS 


‘And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy 
sandals. And so he did.’—Acrs xu. 8. 

THERE is a vividness of detail about this story which 

assures us that facts are being recorded. No imagi- 

nation, however lively, could have conceived the scene 

that is presented here. These words are rich in 

spiritual suggestion. 

I. In the first place, they are the angel’s argument 
that what had happened was actually true. Not by 
remarkable and striking proofs, nor by the doing of 
anything uncommon; not in such ways was Peter 
made to feel that all that had happened to him was 
reality. It was by doing an ordinary deed—girding 
his cloak and putting on his shoes—but doing it now 
in the light the angel brought, a light that ‘ never 
was on land or sea’. That angel-argument with 
Peter is one that ought to be powerful with us all. 
There is no such proof that the new light is real as 
just the use of it for common deeds. 

II. Then once our text suggests what I might call 
the Divine economy of power. ‘Gird thyself, do not 
expect me to do it; what thou canst do for thyself, 
that thou must do” We see this same economy of 
power when we study the miracles of Jesus Christ. 
It is an added evidence for Jesus’ miracles that the 
miraculous is kept down to the lowest point. He 
makes the wine, but will not fetch the water ; it is in 
the power of the servants todo that. Do you see the 
meaning of that Divine procedure? It makes us fellow- 
workers with the Highest. Peter needed the angel for 
his rescue, but for the rescue the angel needed Peter. 
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Ill. Lastly, the text suggests to me a certain 
leisureliness in God’s procedure. We know the kind 
of man that Peter was, and how ardent and impulsive 
was his nature. Alive to his danger and to his op- 
portunity, can you wonder if Peter clean forgot his 
sandals? And then the angel, calm amid that 
tumult, with a calmness born of fellowship with God, 
said; ‘Gird et and put thy sandals on’, When 
Peter came to look back upon it all, he would see the 
meaning of the angel’s conduct, and learn the lesson 
(which is so hard to learn) that there is no hurry in 
the plans of God.—G. H. Morrison, The Wings of 
the Morning, p. 228. 


Rererence.—XII. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 526. 


THE DEPARTING OF THE ANGEL 


‘And they went out, and passed on through one street, and 
forthwith the angel departed from him.’—Acrs x1l. ro. 





Berxotp the angel of the Lord came upon Peter, and 
a light shined in the prison. And the angel touched 
Peter, and the chains fell off him. And the angel 
led him out from ward to ward. And the iron gate 
swung back upon its hinges, and Peter was out under 
the stars again. And the angel and Peter passed on 
through one street, and forthwith the angel departed 
from him. Now, do you see why the angel left the 
disciple then? I think it is not difficult to see why. 
The angel’s work was done ; that is the point. There 
was the presence of Christ for Simon Peter now; 
there was God in His eternal law and love ; but there 
was no need for the angel any more. 

I. I wonder if you grasp, then, what I should 
venture to call the helpful doctrine of the departing 
angel? It means that in extraordinary difliculties 
we may reasonably look for extraordinary help. But 
when the clamant need goes, so does the angel. ‘The 
angel departs, but the love of Christ remains. 

II. I want then to take that suggestion and bring 
it to bear on various phases of life. (1) And first 
we shall think of Israel in the wilderness. Out of 
the dungeon and prison-house of Egypt they were 
carried by the constraint of irresistible power. But 
then, when they reached Canaan, and had, as it were, 
passed through one street of it, forthwith the angel 
departed from them. Jehovah was with them still 
in love and law; the mystical presence of Jesus was 
their shield. (2) Or we might think of the history 
of the Christian Church in this light. We might 
compare Pentecost with after centuries. There was 
a radiance and a spiritual glory about Pentecost that 
remind us at once of Peter and the angel. And then 
the Church passed on through one street mystical, 
and forthwith the angel departed from them. We 
are out in the streets now, under the stars of heaven; 
miraculous ministries would simply ruin our manhood. 
Now the Lord is our Shepherd and our stay: the 
grace of an abiding Christ suffices. (3) I think, too, 
that we become conscious of this truth in the unfold- 
ing of our individual life. If at every turn the angel 
met us, and the vision of a dream enchanted us, we 
should lose heart and nerve and power for the struggle, 
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and be like the lotus-eaters in ignoble quietude. The 
angel may go, but duty still remains. (4) I think 
we may swing this thought like a lamp over the dark 
chamber of the grave. It may be there is some one 
here who, looking backward, remembers an angel 
presence. You thought it was going to be a lifelong 
comradeship ; you would travel on through all life’s 
streets together. But you only passed on through 
one street, and forthwith the angel departed from 
you. Remember the doctrine of the departing 
angel, when the heart is empty and the grave is full. 
—G. H. Morrison, Sun-Rise: Addresses from a 
City Pulpit, p. T4. 

Rererences.—XII. 10.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some 
Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 153. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol, vii. p. 121. XII. 11.—W. G. Rutherford, The Key of 
Knowledge, p. 126. 


HONOUR RETRIEVED 


‘John, whose surname was Mark.’—Acts xu. 12. 


Nor the least interesting way of studying the Bible, 
as you may have found, is to fix upon one of its man 
minor characters, and trace out, in ordered detail, all 
that can be known about him. Often it is surprising 
that so much should be ascertainable, and that so 
adequate a picture can be drawn of his life and per- 
sonality. Let us try to write the life, in outline at 
all events, of John whose surname was Mark ; and 
we shall discover, I think, that there are facts in this 
life which are also side-lights on our own. 

Our information about Mark, limited as it is, falls 
into four distinct parts, each covering years, and each 
contributing a suggestion. If we simply follow the 
narrative, in the chronological order of its divisions, 
we get a full impression of what the man was in him- 
self, and what his career means for us. Look then 
at the chapters of the story. 

I. First, Mark’shome. 'Thisis chapter one in every 
biography ; and about Mark’s birthplace and early 
years also we have intelligence enough to make it the 
first section of our study. ‘The passage where our 
text occurs tells us all we know. He was the son of 
a Christian woman in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Mary. By the time we are dealing with she may 
have been a widow, since we hear not a word about 
the father; and it is possible she was a person of 
substance, for her house in the city was large enough 
to contain quite an assemblage of believers. Indeed, 
she appears to have occupied rather an outstanding 
position in the little Christian society. ‘The atmo- 
sphere of her house, too, must have been charged 
with warm and attractive Christian faith, for we find 
the disciples gathered there for prayer—always a good 
sign—while after his escape from prison St. Peter 
went straight to her door as a matter of course, and 
was received familiarly, as an old friend. In short, 
we have presented to us, in one of those natural 
vignettes of which the Bible is full, the picture of a 
Christian family of the best type. 

Well, no one starts in life with so immense an ad- 
vantage as the man who had been bred in a Christian 


home. Nothing else that could be named or thought 
of would have given him a send-off like that. For 
one thing, all the chances are in favour of his becom- 
ing a Christian himself, as Mark did. I do not say 
that redeeming grace is hereditary, or that religion 
can be handed down like family jewels from father 
toson; but I do say that on this subject there are 
wonderful promises in the Gospel, and that parents 
whose dedication of their children to God in baptism 
is a reality, and who trustfully fulfil their vows of 
religious nurture, are justified in expecting their sons 
and daughters to grow up in Christ. 

II. Marks hour of desertion. Here then you 
have an instance of what happens now and then— 
the sudden breakdown of a Christian man, with all 
its bitter disappointment for his friends and its grief 
for his Divine Master. I am not going to dwell on 
its shame or guilt; let me rather point out one or 
two of its consequences. (@) For example, it brings 
an interruption of usefulness. Do you see how in- 
stantly Mark drops out of the story of Acts? Not 
a syllable about him for years after; the main stream 
of events pushes him aside. That one surrender to 
weakness robbed him of promotion, in soldier’s phrase, 
and reduced him to the ranks. So the lesson meets 
us squarely that success in God’s work is endangered 
terribly, and may be lost outright, by some conscious 
indulgence of our lower nature. The sin may cripple 
us for life. The memory of failure may haunt us to 
the end, with stains so deep upon the soul that 
years’ repentance cannot wash it out. Think of that 
when the voice of the tempter sounds pleasantly. 
Think of the power for God and for righteousness 
you will lose if you consent. ‘Ah! me,’ says one of 
the best of men, ‘ah! me, for the saints of God that 
are pinioned and powerless, because of some secret 
compact with theenemy.’ Such things we do in the 
stupor or frenzy of passion, and wake to find they 
have robbed us of our strength. 

(b) Then, over and beyond that, Mark’s weakness 
caused a quarrel between two good men. On the one 
side was Barnabas, eager that his nephew should have 
a second chance, on the other Paul maintaining as 
firmly that the runaway was untrustworthy. So the 
two friends parted in anger—all because of Mark’s 
cowardice or slackness or both. 

(c) Moreover, for the time being at least, Mark 
lost the regard of his fellow-Christians. The feeling 
of distrust, to which St. Paul gave expression, seems 
to have spread further. From a passage in an Epistle 
written twelve years later we learn that in the Church 
at Colosse, for example, there was still some reluct- 
ance to give Mark a cordial welcome. eee ye 
they too had heard of that old fault, and the evil 
odour of it still hung about him. 

III. Thirdly, note Mark victorious and restored. 
Our information for this chapter in the story comes 
from one of the last letters ascribed to St. Paul, the 
second Epistle to Timothy. There, not far from the 
end, we read: ‘Only Luke is with me: take Mark, 
and bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me 
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for the ministry’. Well, there are few pleasanter 
things in the New Testament than this elevation of 
Mark right to a place in what you may call the 
personal body-guard of St. Paul. It is delightful, as 
well as touching, to see the lonely old man, with 
death not far off, full once more of desire for Mark’s 
affectionate care. We like the story to end so; 
nothing else would have been worthy of them both. 
For a time they had ‘stood apart, like cliffs that had 
been rent asunder’; but now all that was cast be- 
hind them and forgotten, and the bonds of friendship 
kuit and sealed afresh. 

So that it is possible to efface a blemished past. 
It is possible to expiate early faults, and regain what 
has been lost. Let no man think that old days and 
old sins must hang a dead-weight on his neck and 
cripple him hopelessly for ever. ‘The burden can be 
flung off in God’s name, by faith and penitence, and 
a new start taken. ‘There is forgiveness with God. 
There is power with Him to turn the shadow of death 
into the morning ; to restore the soul; to cast our 
failures and our trespass into the depths of the sea. 
Christ, the crucified, comes to us with the message 
that grace can undo the past, and lift off the old load, 
and bring back the fruitless years. ‘The old sin can 
be blotted out of sight ; and more, the weakness that 
- led to the sin can be overcome.—H. R. Mackintosh, 
Life on God’s Plan, p. 59. 

Rererences.—XII. 12.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ 
Days, p. 214. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1247. Ea- 
positor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 223; cb¢d. (5th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 8. XII. 12-25.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 81. XII. 13.—J. W. 
Burgon, Servants of Scripture, p. 88. ~ 


ACTS XII, 17 and XXVIII. 30, 31. 

Born Peter and Paul drop out of Acts suddenly. The 
reader would have liked to know what became of 
them, but Luke apparently has no interest in recording 
the close of their career. Peter departed and went 
into another place. Paul taught for two years in 
Rome, no man forbidding ham. And that is all. 
Evidently Luke’s concern with both Apostles was not 
biographical. His aim was to depict the expansion 
of the Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, and with the 
record of that his work is done. Hence, while we 
learn incidentally of the death of Herod the perse- 
cutor, there is not a syllable about the death of 
Peter or of Paul within his pages. As Harnack 
observes, in a recent essay on Die Zeitangaben wn 
der Apostelgeschichte des Lukas (p. 23), ‘Soli deo 
gloria! What Luke is occupied with is not Peter or 
Paul, but the Divine process of impenitence on the 
part of the Jews and of Gospel-preaching to the 
Gentiles throughout Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
then Rome, as well as the receptivity wrought by 
God among the Gentiles for this message. AvTol Kai 
axovoovtat. When Luke wrote, they were hear- 
ing in still greater numbers throughout the empire. 
The earlier workmen had been buried, but God’s 
work was going on. 

1Reprinted from the Sitzwngsberichte der kiniglich Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1907). 


The glad cadence of the last four words of Acts 
(ueTa Tacns Tappynoias dk@AUTwS) and the dramatic 
position of the closing adverb justify Harnack’s re- 
marks, in another essay (Lukas der Arzt, p. 116, 
Eng. trans. pp. 163 f.), upon the undaunted optimism 
of the book. ‘What a trumpet-note of joy and 
courage and victory resounds from the first page to 
the last of the Lucan history! Veaxtlla regis pro- 
deunt! We listen in vain for this note in the other 
Evangelists. They are all burdened with a far more 
heavy load of cares, ideas, and doctrines than this 
Greek enthusiast of Christ, who strides forward 
bravely surmounting every difficulty” The full 
significance of dkwAvTws is seen in the light of a 
passage like Luke xr 52, where the writer has sub- 
stituted éxwAvoare for Matthew's ov« adiere in 
Christ’s word upon the scribes, or voutxot, who pre- 
vented other people from entering the kingdom.— 
James Morrarr. 

Rererences.—XII, 17.—Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
277. XII. 21.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 301. 


ACTS XII. 22. 


Wuat illuminations and conflagrations here kindled 
themselves, as if new heavenly suns had risen, which 
proved only to be tar-barrels, and terrestrial locks 
of straw! Profane princesses cried out, ‘One God, 
one Farinelli!’ and whither now have they and 
Farinelli danced ?—Cartytz, Essay on Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Rererences.—XII, 24.—J. B. Meharry, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 329. XII. 25.—F. D. Maurice, The 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 185. XILI. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
ii. p. 33; rid. vol. v. p. 30; zbed. vol. vi. pp. 163, 373. 


ST. BARNABAS THE APOSTLE 
(For St. Barnabas’ Day) 


‘Now there were in the church that was at Antioch certain 
prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that 
was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, 
which had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and 
Saul. As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. And when they had 
fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent 
them away.’—AcTs XIII. I-3. 

WE keep to-day the memory of St. Barnabas the 

Apostle. ‘These men were not only inwardly moved 

by the Holy Ghost to take upon them this voice of 

ministration, but they were solemnly consecrated to 
the ministry of apostleship by the outward ordi- 
nation by the then rulers of the Church. 

I. Love for Missionary Work.—These words sug- 
gest just two or three points—first the beginning of 
missionary work among the Gentiles. These men 
are commissioned by the Holy Ghost to go forth and 
carry the Name and Gospel of Jesus, the salvation of 
Jesus to the world, and the results are everywhere. 
If there are any in this church to-day who are not 
really interested in mission work, I would say begin 
to be so at once. Think, and fight, and pray. Do 
something for the Lord Jesus outside just your own 
immediate work—something in return for the effort 
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of those who laboured to give the message of salvation 
to the world, to you and me. 

II. Reverence for Church Order.—Just ponder 
this one sentence ‘so they, being sent forth by the 
Holy Ghost, departed,’ and then read in the text a 
confirmation of our belief in order and propriety and 
the great principles in Scripture. Even the express 
designation of the Holy Ghost does not supersede 
the outward form of ordination. The ministry is a 
work, a business, and it needs the authority of the 
accredited representatives of the Church of Christ. 
Just as the Church at Antioch fasted and prayed, 
and laid on hands in solemn benediction before they 
sent forth the new Apostles to their work, so the 
Church of England, with its historic and spiritual 
claim to follow the teaching of the Apostles, acting 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, offers prayers 
for those to be ordained. 

Ill. The Unction of the Holy One.—There is no 
department of our life, individual or corporate, which 
is not ruled over and controlled by the mighty in- 
fluence, the unction of the Holy Ghost. Let us try 
and believe that there is nothing done that does not 
begin from an idea, and that nothing therefore is too 
small or too great for us to pray that the Holy Ghost 
may take part in it and enrich it with His grace. 
Everyone may not be called to a sacred office; yet 
there are hundreds called to offices which man does 
not regard as sacred, but which really are so. To 
those who have eyes to see, God’s Spirit is every- 
where. Our Collect to-day reminds us that He who 
endowed His Apostle Barnabas with singular gifts— 
the Holy Ghost—will not, if we earnestly beseech 
Him, leave us destitute of His manifold gilts in our 
sphere of life, and thought, and business, nor yet of 
the grace to use them to the honour and glory of 
Christ Jesus, our Lord and King. 

Rererences.—XIII. 1.—J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 57. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 306; td. (5th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 413. 

WORSHIP AND SERVICE 
(For the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul) 


‘As they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them.’—AcTs xii. 2. 


Iw this thirteenth chapter of the Acts we are told 
about the visit of St. Paul and St. Barnabas to the 
Church which was in*Antioch. It was no ordinary 
work that they did. They ‘ministered to the Lord,’ 
and this expression meant a great deal. Ministering 
to the Lord nearly always carries with it a service 
to one’s brethren. This is brought before us in 
various ways, and, taking the word ‘ministered’ in 
its technical sense, it is especially brought before us 
in this chapter. But, if we understand the word 
aright, we find that it represents also the Divine 
Service and highest act of worship in the Christian 
Church. 

I. There is a Distinct Call to Worship in God’s 
House.—It is part of the system of the Christian 
Church. Would that that could be brought home 
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to the people of England to-day. People who are 
against the forms which the Church has taken to 
guide itself are against God. People imagine that 
these forms are unspiritual, whereas they are nothing 
of the kind. Let us learn from St. Paul’s own ex- 
perience, and not confine ourselves to some small 
section of his writings. 

Ii. Note now the Blessing that came to St. 
Paul and the whole Gentile world when Jesus Christ 
called him to immediate preparation to work for His 
sake. St. Paul was always a good man. He perse- 
cuted the Christian Church because he honestly be- 
lieved it to be inconsistent with God’s teaching. 
After his conversion we read that he made use of his 
privileges as a Jew that he might gain Jews for Christ. 
Saul the persecutor became Paul the Apostle. He 
was a devout worshipper both at public service and 
in private prayer. ‘Then, by the grace of God, let us 
try to follow him and engage in both. How do we 
devote our powers and energies during Divine service ? 
‘The answer may be that many of us do not realise 
that that service calls for powers and energies ; but, 
if that be the case, it is not the right way to think 
of religion. We must throw our whole energies and 
ag into our public as well as private wor- 
ship. 

III. When the Call comes to you as it came to St. 
Paul, try to follow in his footsteps. His call came 
direct to him through the agency of the Church, and 
that is the way it may come to you. But it also 
came to him in answer to a life of intense earnestness 
—truly mistaken as it was at first—and if you should 
hear the Master’s call you must put away indifference. 
You must prepare yourselves with the first great prayer 
that St. Paul offered for the first time on the way to 
Damascus, ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’ 


REFERENCES.—XIII. 2.—R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, 
p. 278. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 31; 2bid. (6th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 345. XIII. 2-50.—Jbid. vol. ii. p. 26. 
XIII. 3.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 349. XIII. 4.—H. 
Bailey, The Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 84. XIII. 6.—Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. i. p. 386 ; cbéd. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 105. 
XIIL. 7.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 113. XIII. 8.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. 
i. p. 144. XIII. 9.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 225; wid. 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 455. XIII. 10.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 36 
XIII. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1781. XIII. 138, 
—J. D. Jones, Elis of Life, p. 289. T. Barker, Plain Sermons, 
p. 242. XIII. 14.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 167 ; wid. 
vol. x. p. 1; ibid. (Sth Series), vol. iii, p. 188; sid. (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 324. XIII. 14, 16, 27.—Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 25. XIII. 16-26.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 2838. XIII. 20.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 560. 


THE MAN AFTER GOD’S OWN HEART 


‘A man after Mine own heart, who shall fulfil all My will.’— 
Acts xiii. 22. 
nese words are the definition and the description of 
the model human life. The general truth of these 
words is simply this: that the end of life is to do 
God’s will. God has given us two sides of this model 
life: realised in the Living Word: analysed in the 
written Word. Let us search our Bibles to find this 
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ideal life, so that copying it in our lives, reproducing 
it day by day and point by point, we may learn to 
make the most of our life, and have it said of us, as 
it was of David, ‘A man after Mine own heart, who 
shall fulfil all My will’. 

I. The first thing our ideal man wants is a reason 
for his being alive at all. What is he here for? And 
the Bible answer is this: ‘I come to do Thy will, O 
God’. (Heb. x. 7.) 

II. The second thing an ideal man needs is susten- 
ance. After he has got life, you must give him food. 
Now, what food shall you give him? Shall you feed 
him with knowledge, or with riches, or with honour, 
or with beauty, or with power, or truth? No; there 
is a rarer luxury than these. It is this: ‘My meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent Me’. (John tv, 34.) 

III. The next thing the ideal man needs is society. 
He needs friendships. Now, whom will you give 
him? The answer trembles on the lip of every one 
who is trying to follow the ideal life: ‘ Whosoever 
shall do the will of My Father which is in heaven, 
the same is My brother, and sister, and mother.’ 
(Matt. xu. 50, Mark ur. 35.) 

IV. Now we have found the ideal man a Friend. 
But he wants something more. He wants language. 
He must speak to his Friend. Every one knows what 
his prayer will be. Every one remembers the words 
of the ideal prayer: ‘Thy will be done’. (Matt. vr. 
10.) Now mark the emphasis on done. It is not 
that God’s will may be borne, endured, put up with. 
There is activity in his prayer. 

V. But the ideal man does not always pray. He 
is too full to speak, so his heart bursts into song, 
‘Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
pilgrimage. (Ps. cxrx. 54.) 

VI. The next thing the ideal man wants is educa- 
tion. ‘Teach me to do Thy will’ (Ps. cxinr. 10). 
This is the true education. And now we have almost 
gone far enough. ‘These are really all the things the 
ideal man can need. But in case he should want 
anything else, God has given the man after His own 
heart a promise. 

VII. So God has given the ideal promise: ‘If we 
ask anything according to His will, He heareth us 

. and we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired from Him. (1 John v. 14.) 

VIII. There is only one thing more which the 
model man may ever wish to have. We can imagine 
him wondering, as he thinks of the unspeakable 
beauty of this life, how long this life can last. But 
God in the riches of His forethought, has rounded off 
this corner of his life with a great far-reaching text. 
‘He that doeth the will of God abideth for ever. — 
Henry Drummonp, The Ideal Life and other Ad- 
dresses, p. 217. 


Rererences.—XIII, 22.—LHzpositor (6th Series), vol. x. 
p.126. XIII. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2899. 
F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 120. XIII. 82. 
F. Harper, Preacher's Magazine, vol. x. p. 411. W. M. Sin- 
clair, Words from St. Paul’s (2nd Series), p. 119. XIII. 34.— 
Spurgeon, Sermens, vol. xl. No. 2366. XIII. 36.—John 


Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 417. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2243. C. A. Berry, Vésion 
Duty, p.185. G. G. Bradley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. 


p. 68. 
FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


‘Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this Man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins.’—AcTs x11. 38. 


Tis was St. Paul’s first public utterance since his 
conversion. He was the Barnabas of the Synagogue, 
and, as the custom of the Synagogue was, he was 
asked to speak, and up he got, and the Holy Ghost 
was upon him, and he poured out this most significant 
speech. 

Notice that the speech follows very closely on that 
of St. Stephen’s dying utterance. Compare the two. 
They both begin with the history of God’s Covenant 
with the Jewish nation, and they both end by preach- 
ing Jesus and the Resurrection. St. Paul heard that 
speech of Stephen’s, and he modelled his own after it. 
He never forgot that eloquence, and was never likely 
to, as he had stood by and seen the eloquence of 
Stephen’s death, which was greater even than the 
eloquence of his dying speech. 

The portion I have taken for the text is: ‘Be it 
known unto you.’ That is, about this matter there 
is to be no agnosticism whatever. It is to be ‘known 
unto you’. You must know this, that the Holy One 
being dead saw no corruption, that He was raised 
from the dead, and that through Him is preached 
the forgiveness of sins. That is the matter about 
which you and I must have no doubt whatever. 
There is no agnosticism permissible on this point. 

I. First, then, I should like upon this subject to 
say, it is the forgiveness of sin that is preached in 
Christ’s name. It is not forgiveness of crime. A 
great many make a mistake here. Crime can be 
appraised, and the punishment due to it meted out. 
Sin may be committed without crime, but crime can 
never be committed without sin. A man has com- 
mitted a crime. It is expiated. For six months, 
say, he has been in prison. The doors are open, he is 
free, and, because he has expiated his crime, I hope 
there are none of you here would be so ungenerous as 
to throw it in his teeth, as there may be many crimes 
you and I have committed which are never expiated. 
But, if the man has a soul, there is the dishonour and 
the stain still there. If he has expiated his crime, 
society is bound to forgive him. But what about 
God? And then comes this Gospel, ‘Through this 
Man is preached unto you forgiveness of sin’, He 
may say, ‘I can never forget that I did it, the con- 
sciousness of my guilt still remains’, And it is to 
such an one that the Gospel comes home. 

II. Forgiveness of sins is through Jesus Christ 
complete. Our religion is not a metaphysical argu- 
ment or archeological study. It is a Gospel—good 
news. To those who feel that they cannot forgive 
themselves, He comes as the Saviour Christ. We are 
forgiven of God. So the Gospel is the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which is the love of God, which is 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 
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III, And another point is this: when God forgives 
sin, He forgets. Without forgetting there can be no 
real forgiveness. We say, ‘ Well, of course, I forgive 
you, but you know I can never forget; it is not 
possible.” But the forgetfulness I speak of here is 
forgetfulness of the heart, not of the intelligence. 
The essence of God is love. God is love, and there- 
fore, God being love, with Him forgiveness is forget- 
fulness. The Bible expression for this is, as you know, 
that God puts sin behind His back. How far is that ? 
Where is that? As far as the east is from the west. 
How far is that? You cannot measure it; it means 
utter, complete, entire. ‘I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remeniber their sin no more.’ 


Rererences.'— XIII. 38.—W. M. Clow, The Cross in 
Christian Experience, p. 268. XIII. 38, 39.—J. T. O’Brien, 
The Nature and the Effects of Faith, p. 49. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 257; bid. vol. vii. p. 17. XIII. 39.— 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 287. XIII. 40, 41.—F. D. 
Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 197.—XIII. 41.—Ez- 
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p. 276. XIII. 51.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 404. XIII. 
52.—A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 212. XIV.—Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 20; bid. vol. v. p. 30; wid. 
vol. vi. pp. 294, 373; 2bid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 411. XIV. 
1.—Ibid. p. 282. XIV. 2.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. pp. 140, 
272, 276, 284. XIV. 4.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 74. 
XIV. 9.—E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 
267. XIV. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No, 559. 
XIV. 11.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 212. 
XIV. 20.—Zxpositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 429. XIV. 22.— 
A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, 
pt. iii, p. 105. S. Pearson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. 
p. 18. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 217. H. Alford, Quebec 
Chapel Sermons, vol. iii. p. 181. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 294. 


SPIRITUAL FORCES 


‘ And when they had appointed for them elders in every church, 
and had prayed with fasting, they commended them to the 
Lord on whom they had believed.’—ActTs xiv. 23. 


My text is rich in the suggestion of the main in- 
fluences by which the Christian life should be guarded 
and stimulated, and by which it may be caused to 
receive an influx of power. 

I. The influence to which my text first calls atten- 
tion is that of spiritual leadership. The two great 
apostolic missionaries saw to it that they did not 
leave any of these Churches before they had arranged 
in each a definite’ spiritual leadership, which should 
afford guidance, direction, and spiritual instruction to 
the general body of the converts, and furnish per- 
sonal leaders in every good word and work. The 
progress of a community depends largely upon its 
possession of large-hearted, far-sighted, and strong- 
willed leaders. Carlyle’s affirmation that the history 
of the world is the history of its great men may re- 

uire qualification, but the essence of it is true. The 
Baty of leadership does not begin and end with the 
appointed officers of a church, nor can a man evade 


the obligation of spiritual leadership by not occupy- 
ing an official position. . 

If. In addition to appointing spiritval leadership 
in these Churches, Paul and Barnabas employed on 
their behalf the forces of spiritual intercession and 
sympathy. ‘They ‘prayed with fasting’. We need 
to-renew our faith in the efficacy of prayer. There 
is much in it that we cannot explain; yet even the 
world of science is beginning to perceive that the in- 
fluence of mind upon mind, and of spirit upon spirit 
is as comprehensive as it is mysterious, and that subtle 
forces wing their way from man to man without re- 
gard to time or space. Experience has demonstrated 
that the ‘fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much in its working’. 

III: The cardinal power in which Paul and Barna- 
bas trusted was the grip of the Lord Christ upon the 
believing soul. It may be asked, if the grip of the 
Christ upon the believer is sufficient, why should we 
trouble to exort subsidiary influence? The need 
arises from the fact that the human spirit is not 
coerced even by the grip of the Christ. God is the 
perfect Comforter of the human soul: yet he has or- 
dained that man’s reception of that comfort shall be 
greatly influenced by the ministrations of human 
sympathy. Similarly, the hand of Christ is the 
perfect security for the believer ; but He has ordained 
that the grip of that hand shall be more fully realised 
through the leadership of human hands, and through 
the earnest power of human prayers.—JoHn 'THoMas, 
Concerning the King, p. 115. 
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SELF-INQUIRY IN RELIGION 


‘Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city where we 
have preached the word of the Lord, and see how they 
do.’—Acts xv. 36. 

Tuts was a proposal made by St. Paul to Barnabas 
after their first missionary journey ; he suggested re- 
visiting the Churches they had founded, to see if their 
members were continuing steadfast in the faith, 
growing in grace, advancing in the spiritual life— 
standing still, or falling away. 

It was both a wise and useful proposal. And we, 
nineteen centuries after, may apply it to ourselves ; 
let us ‘consider our ways,’ and find out how things 
stand between ourselves and God ; for if ever self- 
inquiry in religion was needed, it is needed now. 

I. Do we ever think about our souls at all? 
Thousands cannot answer satisfactorily. 'They never 
give the subject of religion any place in their thoughts. 
They are absorbed in the pursuit of business, pleasure, 
politics, money, self-indulgence ; and death, judgment, 
eternity, heaven and hell, and the Resurrection are 
never seriously regarded. 

II. Do we ever do anything about our souls? 
There are multitudes in England who do occasionally 
think about religion, but never get beyond the think- 
ing. These people are always meaning, purposing, 
and resolving ; they say they ‘know’ what is right, 
and ‘hope’ to be found right at the last ; but there 
is no actual separation from the service of the world 
and sin; no ‘doing’ in their religion—they never 
attain to action. 

III. Are we trying to satisfy our consciences with 
mere formality? How many are making shipwreck 
on this rock! They are punctual in the observance 
of the outward forms and ordinances of religion, even 
the most solemn; yet all this time there is no secret 
heart in their Christianity. Of these our Lord’s 
words are true (St. Matt. xv. 9). 

IV. Have we sought and received the forgiveness 
of our sins? Forgiveness has been purchased for us 
by the eternal Son of God, Who became incarnate, 
lived, died, and rose again, as our Substitute, in our 
behalf. But this forgiveness is a thing which each 
must lay hold on, appropriate, and make his own by 
faith. Jesus is able and willing to save, but man 
must come to Him in faith; without believing there 
is no forgiveness. 

V. Do we know anything by experience of con- 
version toGod? Without conversion there is no salva- 
tion, Sense of sin, deep hatred of it, faith in Christ, 
and love to Him, ‘hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness,’ detachment from love of the things of 
the world—these are some of the signs of true con- 
version. 

VI. Do we know anything of practical Christian 
holiness? ‘Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord’ (Heb, xu. 14). Holiness is not absolute per- 
fection, freedom from all faults. That is for heaven 
and not earth, where we have a weak body, wicked 
surroundings, and a busy devil ever near at hand. 
Yet Christian holiness is a real thing, with distinct 


characteristics ; it is seen more than heard : humility, 
kindness, gentleness, unselfishness, consideration for 
others, meekness, a forgiving temper, the faithful per- 
formance of duty, the rising to the test alike of trial 
or prosperity ; this is practical Christianity. But it 
is never attained or maintained without a struggle, a 
constant conflict. 

VII. Do we use and enjoy the ‘ means of grace’? 
God has graciously appointed certain means to be 
the channels of Divine grace to man’s heart, to 
maintain his spiritual life. Tell me what a man 
does in the matter of Bible study, private prayer, 
public worship, attendance at the Holy Communion, 
and I will soon tell you what he is, and on what road 
he is travelling. 

VIII. Are we preparing for, and looking forward 
to, the Second Coming of our Lord? The Bible em- 
phatically declares this glorious fact, that He shall 
return with power and great glory to raise the dead, 
to judge the souls of men, and to set up a kingdom 
where sin and death shall have no place.—THE LATE 
BisHor Ry.E. 
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THE BAFFLING OF THE SPIRIT 
‘They assayed to go into Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered 
them not.’—AcTs xvVI. 7. 

Paut was on his second missionary journey when he 
was hindered thus by the Spirit of his Lord. He 
had made up his mind to go northward to Bithynia, 
when somehow he was Divinely checked. How the 
door was thus shut on him we are not told: it is one 
of the wise reticences of Scripture. Perhaps he was 
warned by some prophetic voice, or visited by irresist- 
ible conviction, On the other hand, if one prefer it 
so, we may think of the pressure of circumstance or 
health, for Paul would never have hesitated to find 
in these the checking power of the Holy Ghost. 
Whatever form the prohibition took, you may be sure 
it was very dark to the Apostle. Paul was not at all 
the kind of man who took a delight in being contra- 
dicted. When he had set his heart on going north- 
ward, not selfishly, but in the service of his Lord, it 
was a bitter experience to be so checked, and to have 
the door shut in his face. 

But the point to note is that though it was dark 
for Paul, it is bright as the sunshine of a summer 
morn for us. He was never more wisely or Divinely 
guided than in the hour when he thought that he was 
baffled. What would have happened to him had the 
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door been opened and he suffered to go into Bithynia ? 
He would have turned away home again through 
lonely glens, with his back to the mighty empires of 
the West. He would never have landed on the shore 
of Europe; never have lifted up his voice in Athens ; 
never have preached the riches of his Saviour beside 
the Roman palace of the Cesars. Paul was a true 
Jew in this respect : he had no ear for the calling of the 
sea. He would a thousand times rather have lived 
in inland places than by the surge and thunder of the 
ocean. And it was only when every other path was 
barred that he was pushed unwillingly to Troas, 
where for him and for Europe everything was changed 
by the vision of the man from Macedonia. He was 
checkmated, and yet he won the game. He was 
thwarted, and it led him to his crown. Eager to ad- 
vance with his good news, there rose before him the 
Divine ‘No Thoroughfare’. And yet that hour when 
he was hindered so was the hour when God was hon- 
ouring him wonderfully, and leading him to such a 
mighty service as at his highest he had never dreamed 
of—G. H. Morrison, The Return of the Angels, 
p. 268. 


BITHYNIA AND JERUSALEM 
(A New Year Sermon) 
‘They assayed to go into Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered 
them not.’—ActTs xvI. 7. 
‘He stedfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem.’—Lukz Ix. 51. 


‘Tuery assayed to go into Bithynia: but the Spirit 
of Jesus suffered them not.’ ‘He set His face sted- 
fastly to go to Jerusalem.’ We take Bithynia and 
Jerusalem as places in the geography of the spirit. 
At the beginning of a new year it is well to think 
where we are, about the aim and drift of our lives. 
The year, for multitudes of us, has been good. Many 
can close it with the voice of passionate praise, and 
in every Christian heart there should at least be a 
religious joy and gratitude. Life may have been 
higher and richer for us than we figured it in our 
early dreams, or, more likely, it may have been darker, 
and full of frustration. We love our own wills and 
our own forecastings often better than the better 
thing that has taken their place. At this stage the 
most successful see many failures, while others make 
no secret even to themselves of the fact that they have 
not succeeded. The kind, deceiving light no longer 
deceives, and the misfortunes of the past and the 
terrors of the future often come upon us with a fresh 
and sudden rush of feeling at a time when we ought 
to be strongest. ‘Those who know us merely from 
the outside know very little. ‘It is in the soul that 
things happen,’ and we have appeared unto men to 
rejoice when the storm was loudest in our spirits. 
Take the life history suggested by these phrases, and 
see whether it has not a parallel and a lesson for us 
at this new year. 

I. We assayed to go into Bithynta, and we could 
not. There was an obstacle against which we beat 
our wings in vain. We can define Bithynia for our- 
selves. It recalls our aspirations, our disappointments. 
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Most likely it means the land of outward prosperity, 
or it may mean the land of love, or it may mean that 
land in which we felt that our best work could be 
done. However it may have been, we were foiled. 
All that could be done was done, but as wave after 
wave falls baffled from a rock-bound coast, so all we 
did came to nothing. The charges of the fierce and 
condensed will were repulsed. Perhaps we imagine 
that now we see what we should have done in order 
to succeed. But we did not succeed, and we shall see 
at last that we were not meant to succeed. How 
large a part of life this word covers—we assayed to 
go into Bithynia! If we could say with the sacred 
writer, ‘the Spirit of Jesus suffered us not,’ all might 
be lightly borne, but there may be twenty-five hard 
years between the first part of the sentence and the 
second. We assayed to go into Bithynia, that is all 
we are able to say. But the Kind Spirit suffered 
us not. When we can say that, the sting is drawn 
from the pain. But how hard it is to say it with a 
full and joyous sense of its truth ! 

II. What are we to say and do meanwhile? Let 
us follow the way of Jesus, who set His face stead- 
fastly to go unto Jerusalem, Jerusalem, our dear 
Mother, is within our reach. It is not possible for us 
to attain it by way of Bithynia, as we had once hoped 
to do. By a rougher road and through gloomier 
lands we must betake ourselves to the city. But we 
are to seek it, and we may find it, and finding it we 
shall have all. So, then, we are not to chafe with 
restrained passion, and far less are we to suffer the 
passion to darken into despair, These dreams, we 
say, are vanished and outworn, but there is one goal 
we may reach. It may all end with us—God grant it 
may—in the light and triumph and peace of the city 
of the morning. : 

Nor is this journey to be pursued with mere resig- 
nation, without hope of happiness in this world. 
There is something that touches the heart in the 
home-sickness of the great medizval writers. The 
appellation of man, Viator the Traveller, the appli- 
cation of the word Patria as a technical name for 
heaven, the use of such words as illic and ibi with- 
out any other explanation, as if there could be but 
one there to a Christian, are very notable. But life 
outside of Bithynia is full of merciful wonders, of 
gladdening surprises. Even here those who stand 
still may see the salvation of the Lord. There is to 
be no weariness of life. Dr. Maclaren has pointed 
out the significant connexion of the words, ‘ We have 
an Altar... . Wehavenocontinuing city. We have 
no continuing city, that is true, but we have an Altar, 
and therefore we have enough for life and for praise. 
Much that surrounds us is not of the everlasting 
order, but the Altar is—the Altar to which we can 
have recourse continually, and of which we are to 
eat, 

Nevertheless it remains, ‘They that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a country’, We are 
to seek Jerusalem, and to be found it must be sought. 
He set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem—the 
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words spoken of the earthly city are as true of the 
heavenly. That is, we must choose one life-object, 
and collect and concentrate our forces round it.—W. 
Rozertson Nicoir, Sunday Evening, p. 315. 

Rererences.—XVI. 7.—Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 99. A. Rowland, «bid. vol. xlvi. p. 83. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 93. XVI. 7, 8.—R. H. 
Coats, Baptist Times, vol. liv. p. 515. XVI. 8.—J.M. Gibbon, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 2838. XVI. 8-10.—A. M. 
Fairbairn, aid. vol. li. p. 273. 


VISIONS 


‘Anda vision appeared to Paulin the night. There stood a 
man of’ Macedonia and prayed him, saying, Come over 
into Macedonia and help us.’—AcTs xvi. 9. 


{r is not expressly said that this vision given to 
Paul was supernatural ; but that it was so is certainly 
the most natural inference from the words of the 
historian in the tenth verse: ‘Immediately we en- 
deavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering 
that the Lord had called us to preach the Gospel 
unto them’. We cannot, therefore, place quite on a 
level with that anything of a similar nature that may 
come to ourselves. But yet within certain limits we 
MP speak of those beckonings toward future labours 
in life, or achievements in character, which may be 
‘given to us in God’s ordinary Providence, which be- 
come our ideals for the time, and after which we strive 
with all the earnestness and enthusiasm of our souls 
as visions not unlike that which was here given to 
Paul. Now concerning these visions, we may learn 
two things from the case of Paul in my text. 

I. The first is that they commonly take their colour 
from the character, history, and habits, of the indivi- 
dual before they come to him. It is to the heart 
already ambitious that the visions of conquest and 
imperial honour come. Just as the landscape shapes 
itself differently according to the disposition of the 
spectator, seeming to one enfolded in melancholy and 
to another bright and jubilant with gladness, so the 
vision is as the soul that sees it. What a man is, 
therefore, has a great deal to do with determining the 
sort of visions which will be forceful, or if you will 
forgive the word, fateful in his life. 

II. Visions of the kind of which I have been speak- 
ing, very largely dominate the lives of those who have 
received them. A man is ruled by his ideals. Now 
if these things be so, if our ideals dominate our lives, 
and if our ideals are themselves rooted in our character, 
habits, and history, what a powerful motive have we 
in these considerations for giving good heed to the 
character which we acquire, the habits which we form, 
and the history which we make. Suffer me now to 
gather up and preserve for you, as pointedly as I may, 
a few important principles worthy of being constantly 
remembered. (1) It is bad to have no ideal in life, 
for then your life will be little better than mere ex- 
istence. (2) But it is worse to have a bad ideal. 
(3) It is a sad thing when a man has overtaken his 
ideal. Let us see to it, therefore, that we adopt an 
idea] that we shall never lose by overtaking, and that 
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is to be found alone in the character and example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which is absolute perfection. 


THE CRY OF THE HEATHEN 


AcTS XVI. 9. 


Ir seems strange, at first sight, that you should have 
here this appeal, ‘Come over .. . and help us’. It 
is Europe appealing to Asia, ‘Come over . . . and 
help us’. ‘There was a time, doubtless, when we 
should not have been astonished at the appeal. Lon, 
before the time that Homer sang of Achilles an 
Agamemnon, Asiatic monarchs consolidated mighty 
empires, Asiatic sages tried to solve the mysteries of 
human life. But this was now all past and gone. 
The balance of power had passed over from the sons 
of Shem and the sons of Ham to the sons of Japheth. 
Rome had at this time long ruled the world. Greek 
art had spread beauty and culture. Greek philosophy 
had laid the foundations of many truths. And yet 
in this man of Macedonia, see cultured Europe crying 
out to despised Asia, ‘Come over . . . and help us’, 
And was it not just the help which this man of Asia 
could bring that Europe wanted at this time? It 
is so in all ages. 'The best help that you can give to 
any nation is the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Greek art, 
Greek philosophy, Roman power all wanted this help 
which the Apostle Paul alone could give. Here 1s 
the cry, ‘Come over . . . and help us’. In what 
spirit are we to go? 

I. We are to go, in the first place, in the spirit of 
faith. It is no use our going to save men unless we 
firmly believe that which we.profess to believe. It is 
good advice which an American preacher gives to his 

oung men: ‘Young men,’ he says, ‘believe your 

beliefs and doubt your doubts, but never fall into 
the habit of doubting your beliefs and believing 
your doubts’. 

II. In the second place, you must go in the spirit 
of obedience, absolute surrender. We speak of 
crosses. Now you will never find crosses (in the 
plural) in the Bible. There is only one cross in the 
Bible, and that cross is self-sacrifice for your brother’s 
sake, it is the cross which Jesus Christ endured, it is 
the cross which He calls all His followers to take up, 
to sacrifice themselves for the sake of their brethren. 

III. And, thirdly, you must go in the spirit of love. 
You must not go as a member of a superior nation. 
As the great General Gordon said to the three mis- 
sionaries whom he welcomed at Khartoum: ‘If you 
want to win my people you must love my people’. 
And the world is calling out for such men.—E. A. 
Sruart, The New Commandment and other Ser- 
mons, vol. vi. p. 73. 

ACTS XVI. 9. 


Tue Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was 
founded in the reign of William III. Dr. Stoughton 
says that there was prepared in 1701 ‘a symbolical 
seal, representing a ship in full sail, with a gigantic 
clergyman, half-mast high, standing by the bowsprit 
with an open Bible in his hands, whilst diminutive 
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negroes, in an attitude of expectancy, are sprinkled 
on a hilly beach. Overhead is one of those awkward 
scrolls, devised to convey words uttered by the persons 
introduced ; and here it contains in Latin the Mace- 
donian prayer, which the little blacks are supposed 
to be offering : “Come over and help us”. At the top 
is a face surrounded by sunrays, apparently intended 
to denote the presence and benediction of God vouch- 
safed to the undertaking.” —History of Religion in 
England, vol. v. p. 261. 

Rererences.—XVI. 9.—T. J. Lawrence, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 387. H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, p. 174.  Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 67. 
Preacher's Magazine,’ vol. xix. p. 188, Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. iv. No. 189. F. W. Macdonald, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lix. p. 142, XVI. 9, 10.—T. Davies, Sermonic Studies, 
p. 143. J. Warschauer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. \xxiii. 
p- 341. XVI. 10.—Lzpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 230. 
XVI. 10-17.—Ibid. vol. vii. p. 343. XVI. 11.—IJbid. (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 31. XVI. 12.—E. White, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 874. Lxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
320 ; abid. vol. x. p. 111; <bid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 105; 
tid. vol. ii. p. 335. XVI. 13.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 29; ibid. 
vol. y. p. 22. XVI. 13, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 
544, XVI. 14.—F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family 
Reading (2nd Series), p. 146. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxxvii. 
No. 2222. XVI. 14, 15.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(Ist Series), p. 83. XVI. 19.—B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding 
Love, p. 113. XVI. 23.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
17. XVI. 28.—J. Reid, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xix. p. 73. 
XVI. 29.—H. S. Holland, Old and New, p. 28. XVI. 29-31. 
—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 255. A. Bradley, 
Sermons Chiefly on Character, p. 94. XVI. 830—H. S. Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 887. C. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 278. R.W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 835. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 47. T. 
Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 1. W. E. Skinner, A Book of Lay 
Sermons, p. 261. 

PAUL AND SILAS 


ACTS XVI. 30. 


We read that one of the early Methodists, John 
Nelson, was flung into a filthy dungeon at Bradford. 
He says: ‘My soul was so filled with the love of God 
that it was a paradise to me. I wished my enemies 
were as happy in their houses as I was in the dungeon.’ 


—A New History of Methodism, vol. 1. p. 815. 


ASSURANCE OF SALVATION 


‘Sirs, what must I dotobesaved? Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’— Acts xvI. 30, 31. 


I. To be saved by Christ means that He brings in 
His hand to the penitent soul a pardon signed and 
sealed for the offences of the past. It may be ad- 
mitted at once that no one understands the full 
meaning of the Atonement, and that no genius has 
as yet been able to construct a theory which leaves 
no difficulty to the thoughtful mind. Nevertheless, 
thank God! we receive our pardon not from any 
theory of the Atonement, but by reason of the fact 
of it; and even if no other statement had been made 
by the Saviour when He came, this should have been 
enough—‘ The Son of man is come to give His life 
for many,’ for the sins of the whole world. 


Il. Belief in our Lord Jesus Christ admits us into 
a fresh power of life. Heaven is not full of merely 
pardoned felons, but of holy saints, and we become 
holy by the life of Christ within us. 

III. A living faith in Jesus Christ lights up the 
valley of the shadow of death, and dissipates the 
pessimism of the man who seems to see everything 
lying under the dominion of ruthless chance. Do we 
ask how this great moral miracle comes to pass? 
Simply because Christ Himself is to the faithful as 
a great rock in a weary land.—BisHop Wisnineron- 
Incram, Under the Dome, p. 86. 


Rererences.—XVI. 30, 31.—A. Maclaren, After the Re 
surrection, p. 281. J. Warschauer, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lxxiii. p, 248. XVI. 31.—J.T. O’Brien, The Nature and 
the Effects of Faith, p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 
293. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (1st Series), p. 22. 0. 
Bronson, Sermons, p. 165. XVI. 32-34.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xvii. No. 1019. XVI. 33.—J. Wright, The Guarded 
Gate, p. 67. XVI. 33, 34.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. 
No. 2275. XVII. 1.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 269. Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 38. XVII. 1-3.— 
T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 113. XVII. 
2, 3.—G, F. Irwin, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 732. XVIL 3. 
—FLxpositor (Ath Series), vol. ii. pp. 110, 256; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 123. XVII. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
iv. No. 198. R.S. Drummond, Faith’s Certainties, p. 361. 


Acts xvii. 6, 7. 


Trust is the postulate of the capacity to help our- 
selves in any great or noble work. It becomes im- 
possible to do our part bravely without this perfect 
reliance on the co-operation of God. ... No man 
will dare to follow a gleam of conviction which tends 
to overturn a world, unless he is sure that he is the 
interpreter of a Power who gave him that conviction, 
and who can guard it after his interpreter is gone.— 
R. H. Hourron, Theological Essays, p. 13. 

Rererences.—XVII. 9.—Eapositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p- 115. XVII. 10.—Jb:d. vol. ii. p. 328. XVII. 10, 11.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 29. XVII. 10-12,—Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1620, p. 9. 


NEGLECT OF READING THE BIBLE 

‘These were more noble than they of Thessalonica: in that 

they received the Word of God with all readiness of mind, 

and searched the scriptures daily, whether these things 

were so.’—ACTS, XVII, II. 
Ir we are Christians, we believe that God spoke to 
the writers of the Old and New ‘Testaments in a way 
by which He has spoken to no other minds however 
exalted. There is another light in which I think we 
are bound to regard the Old and New Testaments; 
and that is given us in a word used by the Hebrew 
historian Josephus, and constantly since his time. 
The word is ‘'J‘heocracy, the special government by 
God Himself. God governs the whole earth, the 
whole universe ; but in a special way, through inspired 
prophets, priests, and kings, He governed His people 
Israel, and prepared them for the full and complete 
knowledge of His truth. If we do not study such 
a unique collection of writings with the utmost rever- 
ence and attention, where is our Christianity? ‘They 
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searched the Scriptures daily, whether these things 
were so’. 

I. That was the mind of the Apostles. Every 
doctrine, every teaching of the New Testament 1s 
founded on the Old, and depends on it. ‘I came 
not to destroy the Law,’ said our Lord, ‘ but to fulfil.’ 
To all the Apostles, to all the Christians throughout 
the New Testament, the written word of the old 
Sacred Oracles is the very breath of the spiritual life, 
the ground and confirmation of all their hopes, the 
sanction and authority of all their beliefs. 

II. That is entirely and absolutely the mind of the 
true Catholic Church. That is the mind and habit 
of all the Fathers. If you ask what about the early 
Church after the time of the Apostles? Did they 
treat the writings of Christ’s companions and Evangel- 
ists with the same awe and reverence with which 
Christ and His disciples had treated the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament? Nothing can be more 
absolutely certain than that they did. 

IIL. That was the mind of all the great Councils 
of the Church. Scripture was the standard of ortho- 
doxy ; Scripture the test of heresy. Every one of the 
Fathers who has left writings behind him proves 
every one of his opinions by appeal to the revealed 
word. When we come to our own Church, its view 
- of Scripture is equally clear. If you ask in what 
spirit we are to apply the great and varied lessons of 
Holy Scripture, no two answers are possible to a 
Christian. From the time of the Fathers downwards 
it has been recognised that on the one hand there 
should be humble prayer for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and great deference to the interpretations 
of the greatest theologians ; on the other side a right 
and proper use of Reason.—W. M. Sivcrair, Doffi- 
cultves of Our Day, p. 62. 

Rererences.—XVII. 11.—H. H. Henson, The Value of 
the Bible, p. 83. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, p. 19. 
A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, 
pt. iii, p. 128. R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ixxii. p. 289. XVII. 15.—B. J. Snell, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlix. p. 164. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 470. 
XVII. 16.—W. H. Lyttelton, Missionary Sermons at Hagley, 
p. 41. D. Macrae, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 326. 
XVII. 17.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 269. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE RESURREC- 
TION 
‘He preached Jesus and the resurrection. ’_AcTs xvii. 18. 
Tux fact of Christ’s Resurrection being understood as 
actual and literal, let us ask, then, what are the great 
truths it implies and symbolises ? 
The Resurrection of our Lord, recognised as historic 
fact, has demonstrated its power in some other resur- 
rections. ‘These other resurrections are mighty wit- 
nesses to the fact and glory of the primal historic 
Resurrection. 
I. First, then, mark the power of Christ’s Resur- 
rection in the Sphere of Truth. 
(1) Mark its revivifying action upon Judaism. 
Compared with the religions of the surrounding 
nations, the faith of the Jew was pre-eminent; its 


and universal authority and influence. 





revelation of the righteous God, its insistence on the 
principle of holiness, its foreshadowing of immortality, 
invested it with unique authority and glory. Yet in 


course of time it ‘waxed old, it became ineffective 
and obstructive, it cumbered the ground, and the 
torch of ‘Titus cremated it. But in the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ Judaism arose from its ashes in trans- 
figuration splendour. Its sacred literature palpitated 
with a strange power ; from being a petrifaction, its 
temple became a living Church ; its laws were vivi- 
fied by the law of the spirit of life; from the insigni- 
ficance of a provincial cult, it passed into supreme 
‘The first 
Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit.’ 

(2) Once more. Only as the gospel of the Resur- 


rection is preached in heathen lands will the various 
faiths of the pagan pass into fulfilment. It was by 


this thought that St. Paul was guided in dealin 
with the Athenians. He recognised the merit an 


failure of their natural theology, and ‘preached Jesus 


and the Resurrection’ as the fulness of the truth 
after which they were striving. So will it be with 
the present moribund faiths of the Oriental nations: 
they will find their consummation in becoming related 
to the gospel of the Resurrection. 

(3) Again, many truths held by our scientists, 
statesmen, philosophers, and social reformers assert 
themselves feebly, if they assert themselves at all. 
They are called by Lord Bacon ‘bedridden truths’ ; 
but they are even worse than that: they lie frigid 
and passive in shrouds, coffins, and catacombs ; if not 
forgotten as dead men, they move society no more 
than do the dead. What will give them life? The 
enforcement and reception of the doctrines symbolised 
by the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. So much truth 
is paralysed and powerless because it has been divorced 
from the love, righteousness, and promise of the living 
God ; and it is only as the risen Christ relates it once 
more to God and eternity, and baptises it with fire, 
that it lives, flashes, kindles, coerces, consumes, and 
transfigures. 

II. Consider the power of Christ’s Resurrection as 
demonstrated in the Sphere of Righteousness. The 
great design of the Advent was to establish among 
us a Divine righteousness ; and the distinct teaching 
of the New Testament is, that in Christ’s death lies 
the destruction of sin, and in His Resurrection the 
power of holiness. Everywhere in the New Testa- 
ment the Resurrection enforces the claims of righteous- 
ness. It does not address our curiosity as clearing 
up certain intellectual problems which perplex us; 
nor does it excite the imagination with dramatic 
splendours, as it might so easily have done ; but it 
appeals directly and exclusively to the conscience. 
It calls for righteousness—sincere, essential, living 
righteousness in spirit and conduct. ‘We were 
buried therefore with Him through baptism unto 
death ; that like as Christ was raised from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, so we also might 
walk in newness of life.’ Purity of the body, of the 
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life, of the mind, such purity as will bear the 
Divine eye, is the obvious implication of the Resur- 
rection. 

If. The power of Christ’s Resurrection as demon- 
strated in the Sphere of Civilization. According 
to Carlyle, ‘A nation of degraded men cannot be 
raised up except by what we rightly name a miracle’. 
This is the doctrine of Scripture. A nation of de- 
graded men can be raised only by a miracle, and that 
miracle is the Resurrection of our Lord, which gives 
to the people a new conception of themselves, awakes 
in them lofty hopes, and opens to them new foun- 
tains of moral strength. ‘The nations will not be 
saved by any number of little political tricks ; noth- 
ing short of a resurrection suffices for their regenera- 
tion and glorification, and their resurrection becomes 
an accomplished fact in the power of Christ’s Resur- 
rection. 

The trumpet of the Gospel proclaiming the truth 
of Easter Sunday is the trumpet of national resur- 
rection.—W. L. Warxinson, The Fatal Barter, p. 
144. 

Rererences.—XVII. 18.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. 
fi. p. 36. F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 282. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 288; ibid. vol. ii. p. 222; 
tbid. vol. ix. p. 373. XVII. 18-23.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 263. 
XVII. 18-33.—Ibid. p. 209. XVII. 20.—T. F. Crosse, Ser- 
mons, p. 233. XVII. 21.—F. Hastings, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 58. XVII. 22.—J. Budgen, Parochial 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 294. H. H. Snell, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 372. XVII. 22, 23.—J. Wordsworth, The One 
Religion, Bampton Lectures, 1881, p. 153. T. Binney, King’s 
Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 118. XVII, 22, 31.—Eaposi- 
tor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 259; zbid. vol. x. p. 110. XVII. 
23.—F. W. Macdonald, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 
374. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, p. 
27. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 897; ibid. (7th Series), 
yol. y. p. 280. XVII. 24, 26, 27.—J. Wordsworth, The One 
Religion, Bampton Lectures, 1881, p. 75. XVII. 24-28.—C. 
Kingsley, The Good News of God, p. 238. G. A, Smith, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. \xxiii. p. 321. 


GROPING AFTER GOD 


‘He determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of 
their habitation, that they should seek God, if haply they 
might feel after Him and find Him, though He is not far 
from each one of us.’—ActTs xvii. 26, 27 (R.V.). 

Here we have the exquisite thought that God is 

brooding over the great races of men, that there 

never was a great nation—no kindred, no people, no 
tongue, no tribe—which was not dear to the Father’s 
heart quite as much as the Jewish people. Paul, in 
his great sweep of inspiration and Christian states- 
manship, was able to think of every nation andi race 
as having been located upon the earth’s surface, and 
as having been subjected to every blessed influence, 
that successively every race and every nation might 
grope after and find Ged. You must see how great 
and comprehensive God’s purpose was as conceived 
by the Apostle—that every race was located and cir- 
cumstanced that it might best find Him. So that 
brings us naturally to see :— 

That 


. The Divine incentive to the human soul, 
VoL, I, 


is, God has been moving over men and attracting 
them to Himself. (1) By His work and creation. 
(2) There are the daily mercies of Providence. (3) 
There has been the instinctive craving of the heart, 
for just as when you bring a shell from the ocean 
shore and place it in some room of yours in your home 
in a Midland county, it does not forget the ocean 
depth from which it came, but as you place it to your 
ear you are able to detect the roaring and sighing of 
the great sea, so the heart of man, torn from God, 
sighs for Him incessantly. (4) God sent great 
prophets. (5) I come back to Paul’s original con- 
ception, history, the stress of war, the incidence of 
famine, or pestilence, the struggle for supremacy, the 
failure of a nation to realise its desires, its patience 
under crushing defeat, its extension, the diminution 
of its territory, its collision with adjacent tribes, the 
struggle for survival—all this was of God, all this 
was intended, all this was part of a Divine purpose, 
by the discipline—the awful discipline—of history, 
to drive men to seek Him. 

II. Look for a moment at the limitations of 
natural religion. (1) You will notice that the 
heathen has a very inadequate idea of God; he is 
not sure of Him. (2) Natural religion has its limita- 
tions here; that men never know when God is satis- 
fied with their offerings; always giving but never 
satisfied, never sure that their offerings are accepted 
or their souls forgiven. (3) The heathen mind is not 
sure about the future. (4) And, chiefly, never forget 
this, the state of the world is what iti is because 
natural religion has no dynamic. It is ethic, but 
not dynamic. 

III. The Apostle came upon a familiar theme when 
he talked about the Man. How canI talk about 
that Man whom God has ordained? Because there 
is the evidence that all through the centuries Jesus 
Christ has influenced and.saved men and loosed them 
from their sin.—F. B. Msyza, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xx. p. 209. 


Rererence.—XVII. 26-31.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. 
v. p. 111. 


THE NEARNESS OF GOD 


‘ He is not far from each one of us.—ActTs xvn. 27. 


I. HE is near to usin His essential Presence. As the 
Eternal Spirit, we believe His presence pervades all 
space. You remember the inscription on Ruskin’s 
monument near Derwentwater: ‘'The Spirit of God 
is around us in the air we breathe; His glory in the 
light we see, and in the fruitfulness of the earth and 
the joy of His creatures’, This essential presence of 
God is recognised by every true believer, and is a 
sustaining power in his life as a Christian man. But 
it must be recognised as a precious fact of expert- 
ence; it must be realised to be enjoyed. 

II. He is near to us in the workings of His Pro- 
vidence. 

III. He is near to us in the manifestation of His 
Divine Pity. 

IV. He is near to us in His spiritual Provision.— 
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T. J. Mappen, Church Family Newspaper, vol. x1v. 
p. 32. 


Rererences.— XVII. 27.—Basil Wilberforce, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 376. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxili, No. 1973. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 
224. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 101. 


‘For in Him we live, and move, and have our being.’— 
ACTS XVIL 28. 


Tuts text occurs very often in the private letters of 
Melanchthon. Along with two others, ‘The hairs 
of your head are all numbered,’ and ‘ None shall pluck 
My sheep out of My hand,’ it may be called the 
favourite text of his later years. We take a character- 
istic example of its use from a letter of 1554 to his 
son-in-law, Dr. Caspar Peucer, who was absent from 
Wittenberg at the time :— 

‘ Dearest Son, By God’s favour, your daughter, your 
son, and their mother are all alive and very well. 
When I look at them and think of the weakness of 
humanity, I feel indeed how true it is that God is 
the guardian of our race, for so great is our weakness 
that we could not be preserved by our own natural 
strength. Let us, therefore, pray for protection and 
help from God, remembering that the Son of God 
said, “The hairs of your head are all numbered,” and 
it is written, ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord and 
He shall sustain thee”. I have written this beside 
the cradles and amid the crying of the babies. May 
God keep them, for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being.’—Corpus Reformatorum, vol. vin. 
No. 5581, col. 266. 


Rererences.—XVII. 28.—F. W. Farrar, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii, p. 65. T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 114. 
J. 8. Boone, Sermons, pp. 90 and 107. - Haxpositor (5th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 883 ; hid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 393; vol. ix. p. 
39. XVII. 28, 29.—Itid. vol. vii. p. 58. XVII. 29.—R. F. 
Horton, This Do, p. 89. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 271; thtd. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 88. XVII. 30.— 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 143. J. Martineau, En- 
deavours After the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 29. Expositor 
(Sth Series), vol. viii. p. 62, XVII. 30, 31.—F. E. Paget, Helps 
and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 96. Bishop 
Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 406. J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (8rd Series), p. 17. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 14. XVII. 31.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 275; 
wid. vol. vi. p. 10; tbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 128. XVII. 
32.—Ibid. vol. vii. p. 296. XVII. 34.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached tn Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 172. XVIII. 
1.—B, J. Snell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 164. 
F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 2938. XVIII. 2.— 
Gaxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 418. XVIII. 1-4.—T. 
Binney, King’s Wetgh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 113. XVIII. 
4-7.—Hzpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 238. XVIII. 5.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p.9. XVIII. 8.—Jbid. (6th Series), 
vol. xi. p. 346. XVIII. 9, 10.—H. Bailey, The Gospel of the 
Ksngdom, p. 115. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1566. 
XVIII. 10.—W. Baird, The Hallowing of our Common Life, 

. 62, 
ACTS XVIII. II. 


Mocu depends on your not flinching when the 
moments come which may be the outlets to new and 
glorious labours, or which may offer you new clues 
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XVIII ver. 28 


to be followed out. Find out how te lay Christian 
hands on the men and classes that seem to have 
drawn away from us. . . . Learn to serve Christ on 
the great scale, and even, if the scene of your work 
be narrow or obscure, serve Him on the grand prin- 
ciples which make life strong, noble, and spacious.-— 
Principat Rarny. 


Rererences.—XVIII. 12.—EHzxpositor (6th Series), vol. i, 
p. 103. XVIII. 13.—Jbid. vol. iv. p. 117. XVIII. 17.—F. C. 
Spurr, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 52. W. HL 
Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 242. G. W. Brameld, 
Practical Sermons, p. 264. XVIII. 18.—Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 58, XVIII. 19.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 303. XVIII. 21.—G. R. Fetherston, A Garden 
Eastward, p. 55. Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 87. XVIII. 
23.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 148; tid. (5th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 18. XVIII. 24-28.—Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li, p. 318. XVIII. 25.—J. Parker, wid. vol. liii. 
p. 312. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 184; tbid. (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 114. XVIII. 27.—Spurgeon Sermons, vo. 
xxxvi. No. 2138. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 403; shed. 
vol. ii, p. 371. 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY 
‘Showing by the scriptures.’—Acts xvut. 28. 


Maw must have some kind of authority. He must 
assume something ; he must begin. The proof is not 
always in the beginning palpable and undeniable; 
the beginning contains the end, but until the end is 
reached we do not know the full value and true force 
of the beginning. What is there in all your life 
which does not rest upon an assumption? 'The whole 
scheme of life seems to rest upon some airy, beautiful, 
fragile bubble. You think at a certain part of your 
process of life that you are acting upon definite proof 
and authority; but you are doing nothing of the 
kind ; you are basing your whole selfhood upon an 
assumption. 

I. From the beginning God has been endeavouring 
to incarnate Himself in various proofs and authorities 
suitable to the growing mind of man. So he has made 
all nature a parable, a panorama, an open secret; 
upon every door of nature He has written, Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. Then came a book, 
The Book, the Bible or Revelation. For God’s sake 
and your sake, give it a fair chance! Let it prove its 
irreligiousness or its insanity, but remember that it 
is a book that wants to do you good ; therefore it 
may have come from a good source. If it were a 
book of dreams and imaginings only you might re- 
ceive it as such, but it is a book of discipline, a book 
of army orders; no soldier is to invent his own book ; 
whatever the book may be, it tries to do us good, to 
dry our tears, to direct our way, to sustain us in our 
misfortune and distress; yea, it holds a lamp above 
the grave and frightens death into deeper gloom. 
Let it therefore have a fair chance. After the book 
comes Manhood, which is, so to say, the result of the 
book. ‘The book has been sown as seed in our minds 
and hearts, and after it has come to fruition 1 kaye 
manhood. So the incarnation advances frora nature 
to intellect, to character. It is a progressi72 revela 
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tion ; it provet itself by itself. Revelation which is 
true never goes backward, it always has some larger 
kingdom, it always preaches a warmer, a larger wel- 
come to the growing mind and the enlarging heart. 
These are the proofs. Let it be assumed that the 
Bible is the book of God and spoken by God, full of 
God, leading to God ; let that assumption be nothing 
but an « to work with, but let us try how that as- 
sumption works out; then we must believe, commit 


_ ourselves to certain propositions and doctrines, receive 


a certain testimony and witness into our hearts; then 
we must indicate a certain discipline of humiliation, 
depletion, bereavement, mockery, disappointment ; 
the whole time hearing a voice saying, Hold on, be 
faithful unto death; do not let go; keep the com- 
mandments, follow the Christ, though it cost thee 
right hand and right eye; persevere. ‘Then see what 
the upshot is; what are the sheaves we have brought, 
what the tokens, the signs, the proofs or the disproofs 
of our spiritual education ; and I now say in view 
of human history and Christian experience that the 
result of that assumption, faithfully believed and 
faithfully carried out, is manhood, virility, and mas- 
culine nobleness. We began with an assumption, 
we proceeded to a conviction, we ended with a new 
raanhood. 

II. How profitable it would be if instead of going 
to the library to borrow a very large book to prove 
that Christ is the Son of God, and that Christianity 
is the sum of all virtue and spiritual excellence, we 
would simply go down where the work has been re- 
alised and brought into eloquent and impressive life. 
We do not need the book to prove the argument ; 
the argument proves itself. 

I have seen no other religion produce anything 
like this; other theories I may have intellectually 
accepted on approbation for purposes of speculative 
inquiry and titillation, but I have seen this Chris- 
tianity do such things, and do such things by the 
very necessity of its own nature; I have seen this 
decalogue work such and such results, and these 
beatitudes realise themselves in such and such forms 
of heroism and martyrdom, patience and beneficence, 
that I have living, breathing, imperishable proofs 
and authorities —JosrrH Parker, City Temple Pul- 
ptt, vol. ut p. 50. 


THERE IS A HOLY GHOST 
(For Whit-Sunday) 


‘ Paul having passed through the upper coasts came to Ephesus ; 
and finding certain disciples he said unto them, Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ? And they said 
unto him, We have not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost.’—Acts xix. 1, 2. 

Tuis singular incident is remarkable as showing that 

im the apostolical age, as now, there were persons and 

bodies of persons in possession of fragments of re- 

vealed truth, yet altogether strangers to some of its 
most essential features. 

I. Real belief in the Holy Ghost implies an ha- 
bitual swnse of the reality of a spiritual and super- 
sensuous world. 
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If any one thing is certain about Christianity, it is 
that Christianity is an appeal from the visible to the 
invisible. Christianity is a constant appeal from the 
importunity of sense to the presence and action of 
the [ternal Spirit. Nay, it is more; for it presup- 
poses a spiritual world of which nature and the better 
philosophy is cognisant; and then it proclaims the 
introduction within this world of a higher power and 
principle which raises it above its original level, and 
thus constitutes the supernatural. Surely Christianity, 
as being strictly a supernatural religion, is @ fortiort 
the religion of the spiritual; and yet how con- 
stantly does the empire of materialistic ideas force its 
way into the sanctuary of Christian thought. 

II, There is such a thing as a materialised estimate 
of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. The idioms of 
Eastern speech, the scenery of the hills and lakes of 
Palestine, the flora, the climate, the customs of the 
unchanging East, all are summoned by the highest 
literary skill that they may place vividly before us 
the exact circumstances which surrounded the life of 
Christ. But here too often the appreciation of that 
life really ends. Men learn habitually to think of 
Christ as one who belongs only to human history. 

Now belief in a communion with the Holy Spirit 
rescues the life of Christ in the thought of a living 
Christian from this exclusively historical way of look- 
ing at it. For the Holy Spirit perpetually fulfils 
Christ’s promise in the Church and in souls. ‘He 
shall glorify Me for He shall take of mine and shall 
show it unto you.’ 

The life of Christ is transferred by the Spirit from 
the region of merely historical studies, where it is 
appreciated only by the natural intelligence, to the 
region of spiritual experiences, where it speaks directly 
to the soul. 

III. Belief in the Holy Ghost rescues us from a 
merely earthly and materialised estimate of - the 
Christian Church, The Church is not a mere material 
corporation, but a spiritual society. Surely her in- 
defeasible powers would only be put forth with greater 
energy when temporal succour was withdrawn ; and 
it may be that she would gain in moral vigour, in 
clearness of faith, in intensity and unitedness of pur- 
pose, what she must have lost in the countenance of 
the powerful and in the wealth committed to her by 
past generations of her children. " 

IV. Once more, there is such a thing as materialised 
worship, and this is a danger from which those who 
believe most earnestly in the realities of the kingdom 
of the Spirit do not always escape. Let us give of 
our best to the Churches and the service of our God, 
but let us ever remember that since, even in the realm 
of the Incarnation, He is a Spirit, they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
Surely to realise the presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the soul and in the Church, is to be anxious that 
that communion with God which cannot be uttered 
in language should be more constant and fervent ; 
that the inner realities of worship should as far tran- 
scend its outward accompaniments, as the kingdom 
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af the invisible transcends the world of sense. 
to feel this anxiety is to be virtually ignorant of the 
meaning of the Spirit’s presence ; it is practically not 
to have heard, at least in one department of our 
spiritual existence, whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

V. A living belief in the Holy Ghost implies a cor- 
respondent elevation of character. The Eternal Spirit 
has set up in the world a school of morals, and He 
whispers a deeper and purer code within the soul than 
nature dreams of.—H. P. Lippon. 


BEHIND THE SPIRITUAL TIMES 

‘Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed? And they 

said unto him, Nay, we did not so much as hear whether 

the Holy Ghost was given.’—ACTs XIX. 1-3. 
Waar is the relevancy of this to our own time? No 
such impoverishing ignorance prevails among the 
modern disciples. We know that the Holy Ghost 
has been given. We know. Ah, I am using a New 
Testament word, and I must attach to it the wealth 
of New Testament significance. We may ‘know’ in 
the way of cognition ; and we may ‘know’ in the way 
of a living fellowship by real and practical experience. 
As a matter of cognition, of merely mental enlighten- 
ment, we may live in the spacious days of Pentecost ; 
but in daily usage and common experience we may be 
- living in the lean and straitened days which preceded 
it. 

I. Much of the mental attitude and spiritual pose 
of the modern Church is pre-pentecostal, and in this 
thin and immature relationship is to be found the 
secret of our common weariness and impotence. (1) 
If I go into one of our assemblies of praise I find that 
we are still ‘tarrying at Jerusalem,’ waiting for ‘the 
promise of the Father’. If I listen to the phraseology 
of the hymns, I discover that the outlook of the soul 
is frequently pre-pentecostal— 

Descend with all Thy gracious powers, 
O come, great Spirit, come. 
(2) When I listen to some of our prayers I can scarcely 
realise that the One with whom we are dealing is ‘a 
gracious, willing Guest, where He can find one humble 
heart wherein to rest’. (8) But when I look a little 
more deeply at this mental temper, I find that we are 
still more profoundly allied with the imperfect mood 
and inclination of the pre-pentecostal day. Is it 
consistent with the Christian inheritance that we 
should so commonly conceive of the spirit as an in- 
fluence, a force, an energy, an atmosphere, an imper- 
sonal breath? The all-compassing glory of the 
Christian day is this, that we are dealing not with an 
energy, but with a Person; not with ‘it,’ but with 
‘Him!’ (a) Youcannot, by fellowship with an energy, 
produce that exquisite little flower called ‘heart’s- 
ease,’ which was so prolific and abounding in the life 
of Paul. (6) You cannot, by fellowship with a force, 
produce the exquisite grace of Apostolic tenderness. 

II. There is a certain compulsory impressiveness of 
character which attaches to profound spirituality, 
and which is commandingly present in those who 
walk in the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. I know 
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not how to define it. It is a certain convincing 
aroma, self-witnessing, like the perfume of a flower. 
It is independent of mental equipment, and it makes 
no preference between a plenteous and a penurious 
estate. Ours is the Pentecostal inheritance. Let us 
assume the Pentecostal attitude of zealous and hungry 
reception. Above all, let us cultivate a sensitive 
ministry with the Holy Spirit—J. H. Jowerr, The 
Sunday School Chronicle, vol. xxxu. p. 926. 


Rererences.—XIX. 1.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 
404, 416; ibid. vol. ii, p. 144. XIX. 1-7.—Ibid. vol. ix, 
p. 84. 


THE OFFICE AND WORK OF THE HOLY 
GHOST 
‘ And they said unto him, we have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.’—Acts xix. 2. 
Tue Holy Spirit testifies of Christ. To manifest 
Him, to draw men to Him, to bring them into cap- 
tivity to His easy yoke and light burden—this is the 
Spirit’s operation in the human heart. And this it 
could never be before Jesus was glorified. ‘The testi- 
monies to a Saviour to come were necessarily vague 
and enigmatical; not the subjects of firm personal 
reliance nor of blessed assurance, but only just pro- 
phetic glimpses into the far distance, enough for 
those days, to keep the saints waiting on the Lord 
their God, but not to be compared for an instant 
with the work of the Spirit now. The whole office — 
and work of the Spirit became new and of a higher 
order, inasmuch as the truths with which it is now 
concerned were before unknown. 

I. The Testimony of the Spirit.—The Spirit has 
wrought since the day of Pentecost as He never 
wrought before, in the testimony which He bears in 
the heart of every individual believer. We do not 
read of any such direct access to God granted to in- 
dividual men in ancient times. This is another great 
characteristic of the dispensation of the Spirit, that 
all hierarchical distinctions between man and man is 
for ever abolished, all sacrifice superseded, except the 
abiding efficacy of the one sacrifice shed abroad in the 
heart of the spiritual man. 

iI. The Wisdom of the Spirit—Again, the in- 
dwelling Spirit of these latter days of the Church is 
eminently the Spirit of wisdom. The humble child, 
walking by the light of this Spirit, is wiser than his 
teachers if they have Him not. The matured be- 
liever, rich in experience as in years of the Lord’s 
service, is enabled to look down on the world and all 
that is in it, and count it but dross in comparison of 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his 
Lord. 

Ilf. The Transforming Power of the Spirit.— 
Lastly, the Spirit of God now abiding among us is a 
transforming Spirit ; not merely enlightening, nor 
merely comforting, nor merely conferring the adop- 
tion of sons, but changing us into the image of God 
begetting in us a thirst to be like Him whose sons we 
are, to have done with sin, and to cast off corruption 
and to put on perfect holiness. And the end of this 
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progressive change will be the fulness of assimilation 
to our glorified Redeemer, in that day of which it is 
said, ‘When He shall appear we know that we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is’. 
Rererences.—XIX. 2.—W. M. Sinclair, Christ and our 


Times, p.181. J. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 198. W. H.. 


Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches (2nd Series), p. 169.  H. 
Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 380. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1790. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 14. XIX. 5.—J. Keble, Village Sermons on the Baptismal 
Service, p. 1. Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 43. XIX. 7. 
—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 146. XIX. 9.—Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 121; tbid. vol. viii. p. 405. XIX. 10.— 
Ibid. vol. ix. p. 22. XIX. 11.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
148. XIX. 16.—Ivid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 134. 


ACTS XIX. Ig. 


Wuen George Borrow found the Spanish servant girl 


~ Geroncina in possession of Volney’s Ruins of Empires, 


he told her that ‘the author of it was an emissary of 
Satan and an enemy of Jesus Christ and the souls of 
mankind’. She listened to his exposure of the book, 
quietly. ‘She made no reply, but going into another 
room, returned with her apron full of dry sticks and 
brushwood, all which she piled on the fire, and pro- 
duced a bright blaze. She then took the book from 
my hand and placed it upon the flaming pile; then 
sitting down, took her rosary out of her pocket, and 
told her beads till the volume was consumed. This 
was an auto-da-fé in the best sense of the word.’ 


Rererences.—X1X. 19.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 
55; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 380. XIX. 20.—J. B. 


‘Meharry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 329. J. Keble, 


Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 228. R. H. 
Baynes, True Revival, p. 29. XIX. 21.—EHapositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 149; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 303; ebed. vol. 
vii. p. 122. XIX. 22.—Iid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 30; 
sbid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 77. XIX. 23.—Ibid. (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 342. XIX. 24.—Ibid. p. 1. XIX. 24, 25.— 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 414. XIX. 27.—J. Baines, Sermons, p. 29. 
B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 113. XIX. 32.—A, 
Ainger, Sermons Preached in the Temple Church, p, 142. 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS 

‘They cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’—Acrs 
rab. GPE 

How did St. Paul regard the tumult? He watched 
it with the insight of one who comprehended the 
various life of the motley society round him, as well 
as with the mind of saintly love. We may be sure 
he was not for one moment dismayed. To him was 
granted what most of us have always to fight for— 
the discernment of the strong and the true. 

I. But although gazing on with Christian gentle- 
ness, the Apostle could not forget the words of 
Demetrius the silversmith. ‘Ye know that by this 
craft we have our wealth . . . so that not only this 
our craft is in danger to be set at nought; but also 
that the temple of the great goddess Diana should 
be despised, and her magnificence should be destroyed 
whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. How 
strangely mixed is the argument: our craft is in 
danger, and our religion is being despised. Doubt- 


less many of the rioters were zealous for both. But 
their zeal for religion was mightily raised by the 
thought that religion helped their craft. What cries 
we have heard from those who profess to defend 
liberty and the public-house—who would rather see 
a people free than sober. What frenzies of zeal on 
the part of rich brewers for the poor man’s right to 
his beer! ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’ Sirs, 
ye know that by this craft we have our wealth, 
It is not our wish to give pain, and we shall not carry 
illustrations further. Only even in assemblies of good 
men who cry, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians, it is 
not too much to say that Diana is not first in the 
minds of her devotees. ‘The craft in danger’ is the 
real thought; and a man easily persuades himself 
that the universe is in perilous plight if his own trade 
is threatened. It is but too true that the hint of 
pecuniary loss will often change a reasonable man 
into a madman. 

II. St. Paul could not but perceive that the clamour 
signed a failing faith. The voices grew hoarse, then 
they fell silent. And after? ‘The reaction would 
weaken the whole foundation of idol worship. It 
would be seen that the mere repetition of the words 
did not make them surer. It showed that they had 
been challenged—seriously challenged. Indeed, when- 
ever any interest musters and clamours in that fashion, 
it has been first shaken by the thrill of a coming 
doom. There are fools who, intoxicated by a 
momentary advantage, persuade themselves that the 
world is going to turn backward, that men are to 
pause finally in the march towards the new earth, 
and forge again the chains snapped for ever. But 
the wiser among reactionaries are never so much dis- 
mayed as when some threatened wrong rises in strong 
defiance. ‘They feel, with a death-like chill of the 
heart, that there is an impending upheaval in the 
affairs of the world. 

III. Of one thing we may be sure: St. Paul was 
not tempted to cynicism by things which might easily 
have evoked it in a lower nature. Is it by accident 
that we read, ‘After the uproar was ceased, Paul 
called unto him the disciples and embraced them’? 
There was hypocrisy in Ephesus as well as vast de- 
lusion. ‘There were men whose religion was a shield 
for their ill-gotten gains. ‘There were others almost 
hopelessly given over to superstition. These all joined 
in a miserable, childish, superstitious bawling. ‘There 
was something in the whole business that might move 
one to despair of human nature. St. Paul knew 
better. He knew that even then and there a deeper 
life had risen—steadfast to endure. ‘He called unto 
him the disciples and embraced them.’—W. Roserr- 
son Nicour, Ven Minute Sermons, p. 221. 

Rererences.—XI1X. 34.—B. Hunt, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliv. p. 42. XIX. 88.—Ezpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
57. XIX. 39.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 187. XX. XXL 
—Ibid. vol. v. p. 202. XX. 4.—H«xpositor (4th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 259. XX. 5.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 336; cid. 
(6th Series), vol. ii, p. 101; tid. vol. iv. p. 34 XX. 7.— 
J. M. Lang, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 20, Eapost- 
tor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 62. 
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THE SUNDAY SLEEPER 


‘There sat in a window a certain young man named Eutychus, 
being fallen into a deep sleep: and as Paul was long 
preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell down from 
the third loft, and was taken up dead.’—Acrs xx, 9. 


In considering Eutychus, I purpose looking first at 
the things which may be said in excuse of his famous 
sleep, and then pass on to look at what was blame- 
worthy in it. 

I. And first of all, in excuse of this poor young man, 
I must remark (1) that he was listening to a very 
long sermon. It is said that on one occasion a child 
in the Sunday-school was asked by her teacher, 
‘What does the story of Eutychus teach?’ and she 
promptly replied, ‘That ministers should not preach 
too long sermons!’ Well, that was an unexpected 
lesson to learn from the Bible; but there can be no 
doubt that it had something to do with Eutychus’s 
famous sleep on this occasion, for we are expressly 
told that Paul ‘continued his speech until midnight’. 
No doubt he had a good excuse for so doing. He 
was only spending one Lord’s day at 'Troas. That 
city, you remember, was famous as the scene of his 
wonderful vision of ‘the man of Macedonia’. Paul 
therefore had a peculiar affection for the city ; and 

now that a Church of Christ was established there, 
we can well fancy him expatiating on his wonderful 
mission to Corinth, and Philippi, and Thessalonica. 
He could not stop, and if he suggested doing so, most 
of them would cry as we do to a favourite politician, 
‘Don’t stop. Goon!’ But it was too much for our 
young man. He fell asleep with fatal results. The 
sermon was too long. ‘Paul continued his speech 
until midnight.’ 

Now the lesson we learn from that is one rather 
for preachers than hearers, but even so I am not 
afraid to give it. It is this, that no preacher should 
continue his discourse much beyond half an hour. 

(2) Another thing that must be said in excuse of 
this young man’s delinquency was the probably ill- 
ventilated character of the building. Luke puts 
his finger on that too when he says, ‘There were 
many lights burning in the upper chamber.’ ‘They 
had not the grand churches of these days. It was 
still the Christianity of the upper room. But they 
had warm, loving hearts. They were eager to hear 
the Gospel, and so the place was full to the door. 
Every seat was occupied. The air, we may imagine, 
would be stifling; and its character would not be 
improved when, as the twilight deepened into night, 
they would light the lamps one by one, and the al- 
ready limited oxygen would be still more exhausted. 
‘There were many lights burning in the upper 
chamber.’ 

I am not going to dwell on this, but I do think it 
is a Christian duty for deacons and managers of 
churches and halls to do what they can to keep the 
air as sweet and fresh as possible. Much of the 
torpor with which men listen to the message of God, 
much of the listlessness of children in a Sunday-school 
may be traced to the lack of ventilation. It is not 
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always a want of grace. It may be simply a want 
of oxygen. ‘'There were many lights burning in the 
upper chamber.’ 

II. So much in extenuation of this young man; but 
when we have said that, there remains not a little 
cause for blame. (1) For, to begin with, note the 
fact that this sleeper under the Gospel was a young 
man. If he had been an old man or old woman we 
could have understood it better, and excused it more 
easily ; but surely it is not a little strange that the 
one who falls asleep in that company is a young 
fellow in the flush of youth. 

(2) He was listening to a very good preac Ff. 
He was listening to the Apostle Paul. 

How little EKutychus must have realised that he 
was listening that night to one of the noblest spirits 
then in the world, that he whom he was sleeping 
under was one whose words would be treasured up to 
the end of time, whose life would never be forgotten ! 
Had he done so, he would have been more wakeful. 
Had the emperor Nero been speaking that night, we 
may be sure Eutychus would have been all attention ; 
but because it was only Paul, he slept on. And be- 
hind that preacher to whom you listen with such dull 
ears there may be Christ Himself, saying, ‘O sleeper, 
why sleepest thou? “Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.”” 

Ill. The danger and loss which the Sunday 
sleeper may incur. 

Am I exaggerating when I say that the attitude 
of many to things spiritual, to all the higher questions 
of the soul, is one of practical sleep? They may not 
deny them, but they are quite indifferent to them. 
Their lives are passed in sin and self-indulgence. 
They do not walk as children of light. ‘They are 
asleep, as the children of the night. The preacher 
tries to waken them, but they sleep on. Providences 
come to them—bereavement, sickness, impending 
death—but they sleep on. Whatcan waken them? It 
would seem, nothing. They are sunk in fatal lethargy. 

A distinguished professor of psychology once told 
his class of a striking case of somnambulism. Tt was 
that of a man who awoke one night, or seemea w 
awake, and went downstairs to the door of the house 
in which he dwelt, and yet he was asleep all the time. 
He opened the door and stepped out into the village 
street, and so strong was the somnambulistic trance 
that still he slept. He passed along the street and 
out into the open country, and still he slept. Not till 
his naked feet touched a little stream that crossed 
his path did he awaken to the darkness of the night 
and the strange unfamiliar scene. ‘There are souls 
like that! They never waken till they touch the 
cold waters of death, and feel the night winds of 
mortality arouse them to the darkness of their night 
and the strange unfamiliar scenes of eternity and 
judgment.—W. Macxmrosn Mackay, Bible Types 
of Modern Men, p. 254. 

RereRENcESs.—XX. 9-12.—J. Owen, Christian World Pulpit, 


vol. lvii. p. 395. XX. 15.—Hazpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
275. XX. 16.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 323, 
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ST. PAUL’S CHARGE 
* And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of 
the Church.’—Acts xx. 17. 
I wisn to speak to you on the happenings recorded in 
Acts xx., which mainly deal with St. Paul’s charge to 
the Church at Ephesus. 

I. St. Paul had a clear Conscience.—He had 
faithfully discharged his duty (verses 19 and 31). 
True humility can always be connected with intense 
earnestness. Are we humble of mind? If so, are we 
earnest in spirit? Surely the faith that we profess 
should intensify our earnestness. This earnest man 
of God was undoubtedly used because of his earnest- 
ness, and I appeal to you as well as to myself, living 
in an ungodly world and living in an age when 
indifference marks everything—surely there is the 
call to us to be whole-hearted in the spirit of 
serving the Lord. If the intellectual Apostle could 

eak with tears, if he could say to the Ephesian 
elders, ‘Night and day I was serving with tears,’ well 
may we ask ourselves how far are we actuated by an 
earnestness of faith in the life we now live? God’s 
spirit alone can give us this earnestness; and again 
let us remember that if He gave it to the Apostle, He 
will give it to us. We may not have the intellectual 
qualifications that Christ gave to this great man, but 
we can all be in earnest, and our words and our deeds, 
and our looks and our lives as a whole should testify 
to the reality of our faith in the Saviour Whom we 
profess to serve. 

II. The Apostle emphasises the Fundamental 
Principle of His Faith. 

(a) To those Ephesian elders he said, ‘ Testifying 
to the Jews as well as to the Greeks repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’. The 
liturgy of the English Church, at the opening of 
morning and evening prayer, requires, before anything 
else, repentance and faith. Surely we should ask 
ourselves, Am I more repentant to-day than I was 
yesterday? Repentance is truth because it is taught 
by God. Are we able to say of sin, ‘I renounce sin, 
I turn from it; I have faith in Christ, and I cling to 
Him’? If these two great subjects are never lost 
sight ox they must necessarily help us a great deal in 
our Christian life and in being what we want to be, 
living witnesses of a living Saviour. 

(b) The Gospel of the grace of God. Here again 
is a fundamental truth. We know the subject was 
always upon the Apostle’s mind ; yet it is one of the 
points which even Christian people lose sight of. 

(e) The coming kingdom. In verse 25 he says: 
‘I have gone preaching the kingdom of God’. Here, 
then, is another point which is interesting in view of 
the future grandeur of the coming of our King, In 
his letters St. Paul referred to the second advent of 
eur Lord. Christ is coming, and His kingdom is to 
be set up here on earth; so let us, as Christian 
workers, never forget that kingdom and preach and 
proclaim it privately and publicly. 

III. The Apostle utters Words of Solemn Warn- 
fag.—‘'Take heed’ (verse 28). The exhortation 


there is very interesting. It was used by Moses again 
and again, which will be noticed if you tu:n to Deu- 
teronomy rv. It was also used by our Lord severa! 
times. See now He used it in connection with the 
parable of the sower. We may even apply it to this 
very service, and, as far as that goes, to every service 
we attend. ‘Take heed.’ Are not these messages 
necessary to-day? 

(a) Take heed what ye hear, Bring every book 
and every periodical that you may read to the test of 
Christianity, and if it will not bear the test of God’s 
Holy Word banish it from your reading, have nothin 
to do with it. Do not let the novel of the day OR: 
your attention except that novel will bear the scrutiny 
of the Word of God. We cannot take poison in our 
food without impairing our health and our bodies; we 
cannot poison our minds without seriously endanger- 
ing the spiritual life. 

(0) Take heed how ye hear. When we pray 
together and listen to the Word of the Scriptures, 
may we take heed that we hear the Word, and that 
it 1s not caught away by the enemies of the soul; 
that the tares of this life do not choke the Word; 
that when we receive the Word it will not fall on 
stony ground, but that we may receive it with joy. 

(ce) Watch and pray (verse $1). What does this 
imply? It implies confidence in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. You cannot watch unless you have confidence 
in Him. And watching and praying means more 
than this. It implies certainty—certainty in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Rererences.—XX. 17.—EHxpositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
378. XX. 18.—IJbid. vol. xi. p. 65. XX. 19.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vii. No. 365. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p- 148. XX. 19, 20.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches 
(2nd Series), p. 63. XX. 20-29.—Luwpositor (4th Series), vol. 
iii, p. 422. XX. 20-59.—Ibid. vol. ii, p. 28. XX. 21.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2073. 


MEASURING A MINISTRY 
‘But none of these things move me, neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy and the ministry which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.’—Acts 
XX. 24. 
To be a minister is the master-purpose of Paul’s life ; 
to be a faithful minister his supreme ambition. We, 
too, have a ministry; we, too, call others our minis- 
ters: then let us examine our ideals, and see what it 
is we mean. 

I. Now, behind this Christian conception of minis- 
try, there are two other conceptions, those of the 
priest and the prophet. (1) We may dislike the word 
priest, because it has become associated with evil 
meanings, but do not let us forget that the priestly 
man has always been a fact in human life. + There is 
a sweetness of disposition about them, a delicacy of 
fibre, a moral sensitiveness, a spiritual susceptibility, 
which marks them out amid a multitude as the 
anointed of the Lord. (2) Again, there is the con- 
ception of the minister as the prophetic man. ‘The 
priest moves in the world ; the prophet stands aloof 
from it. The priest is the reconciler between God 
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and man ; the prophet has no element of reconcilia- 
tion in his nature. The priest allures, constrains, 
charms ; the prophet terrifies, alarms, overwhelms us. 
It was because the prophet and the priest were joined 
in Paul’s ideal of ministry, because he conceived that 
to serve the world in the fullest sense, it was necessary 
not only to comfort the weary, but to attack with 
unsparing purpose the shams, the pretensions, the 
deadly hypocrisies of daily, customary, permitted and 
respectable life, but men rejected his ideal and slew 
him. 

II. And now go one step farther, and you reach 
the vision of the ideal ministry which Paul exemplifies. 
He is a servant and a witness. (1) And what isa 
servant? We have advanced a long way, no doubt, 
since the day when the servant was a serf, whose very 
life was in the hand of his master; but far as we may 
advance in brotherhood and compassion, the essential 
restrictions of service still remain. (2) The ministry 
meant for Paul one other thing, and the chief of all 
—it was a testimony. He was a witness to two 
things: that once he was a sinner, that now he was 
a sinner saved. And that is the crowning element in 
the Christian ministry. We base everything upon 
the experience of the individual. 

III. From this whole conception of the ministry is 
- not another thing clear: that he who lives in closest 
touch with his fellow-men is the truest minister of 
Christ? We want two things to-day ; the secularisa- 
tion of the ministry, and the socialisation of the 
churches. ‘The minister must throw off his profession- 
alism or parish; and the church must throw off her 
ideals of respectability. 

IV. Now let us mark Paul’s final estimate of his 
life-work. Life is to be measured by its end, its 
spirit, its achievement; and life for Paul has had so 
supreme an aim that to attain that aim death itself is 
a price worth paying.—W. J. Dawson, The Comrade 
Christ, p. 297. 


Rurerences.—XX. 24.—T, F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 234. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1784. A. G. 
Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxxviii. p. 402. J. G. 
Greenhough, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 268. Eapost- 
tor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 33. XX. 25.—Ibid. (4th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 3. XX. 26.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons 
for the Christian Year, pt. iii. p. 189. XX. 26, 27.—C. G. 
Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1685, p. 519. W. P. Balfern, 
Lessons from Jesus, p. 803. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 
289. 


THE SACRIFICE OF GOD THE FATHER 
‘The Church of God, which He hath purchased with His own 
blood.’—Acts xx, 28. 

Ler us consider the sacrifice of God the Father in 
the redemption of the Church of God. I discern 

three elements in it which we shall take in order. 

I. Thefirst element in the sacrifice of God the Father 
was the impoverishment of the Godhead. One of 
the strange and repeated statements of Scripture is 
that the Lamb was slain from before the foundation 
of the world. That statement is clear enough in its 
meaning, but it shades off into dark and inscrutable 
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mysteries. The mysteries are those involved with 
the creation of a world which should require the 
slaying of the Lamb. But the plain meaning is that 
the purpose of redemption lay as a burden and a 
sorrow and a sacrifice on the heart of God long before 
the morning stars sang together or the sons of God 
shouted for joy. But the hour came when the pur- 
pose which had lain as a burden on the heart of God 
was manifested in time. As Milton sings so choiringly 
in his noble hymn :— 


The Shepherds on the lawn, 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row, 
When such music sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortal fingers struck. 


For Christ was born in Bethlehem. But was there 
no minor strain in the music in the heart of God the 
Father? What did it mean to the Godhead—to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—when the Son passed 
out and left the Father and Spirit behind? It meant 
the impoverishment of the Godhead. The sacrifice 
of the Incarnation was not only the pain and loss of 
Christ, but the pain and loss of God the Father also. 
‘Behold I show you a mystery.’ And yet we can 
dimly realise the impoverishment of the Godhead 
when the Son emptied Himself of His glory and left 
the throne. The relationship and the intimacy of 
God the Father and God the Son can never be fully 
figured by earthly things. For it was not simply as 
the loss of the dearest child or of a beloved wife. It 
was the sending forth of a part of Himself, whereby 
the Godhead was impoverished. Therefore Paul in 
the rapture of his inspiration said, ‘The church of 
God, which he hath purchased with his own blood’. 

II. The second element in the sacrifice of God the 
Father lay in His infinite sympathy with the 
sufferings of Christ. There is asympathy which may 
be intense, heartbreaking, reaching to torture. Given 
a strong imagination which can discern another’s pain, 
and a tender and unselfish heart to feel it, the suffer- 
ing of sympathy may be as poignant and as hard to 
bear as the actual stroke. John Howard seldom 
entered one of the dismal dungeons of Europe with- 
out tears. He often stood among prisoners, whose 
state was one of abject wretchedness, the most miser- 
able man of them all. Macaulay tells us that his 
father—when Governor of Sierra Leone—could not 
see a company of female slaves pass him by, and realise, 
with his vivid sympathy, the lives of shame and torture 
to which they were doomed, without being dazed and 
stunned for hours. The biographer of Mrs. Booth 
asserts that she could not see a neglected sore or 
witness a ruthless wrong without a pain which some- 
times became physical nausea. It may be questioned 
if the pang of sympathy be not greater at times than 
the actual suffering itself. 

III. The third element in the sacrifice of God the 
Father is His share in the agony of the Cross. 

There are two truths which stream from this rich 
vein of doctrine. (1) The first is the simplest yet 
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deepest truth of the Gospel. It is this—the proof 
pven of the almost incredible and quite wnea- 
tible love of God. 

(2) The second truth is God’s infinite pain at 
stn.—W. M. Crow, The Cross in Christian Experi- 
ence, p. 14. 

Rererences.—XX. 28.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(Ist Series), p. 51. Bishop Welldon, The Gospel in a Great 
City, p. 220. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 184; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 277; «bid. vol. x. p. 280. XX. 28-32,— 
XX. 
29.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 287; ibid. vol. ix. p. 
221. XX. 30.—EHxpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 194. XX. 
31.—J. Thew, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 246. XX. 
32.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 30. O. J. 
Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 238. Haxpositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 67. XX. 34.—IJbid. (6th Series), vol. 
ii. p. 259. XX. 35.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iviii. p. 282, H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Addresses, p. 202. 
F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 314. J. Keble, 
Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 298. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. p. 1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 352, 
421; thd. vol. ix. p. 101; tid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 375; 
thid. vol. vi. p. 267; thd. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 45. XX. 
37.—W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 149. XX. 38.— 
Dinsdale T. Young, The Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 237. XXI.- 
XXIII.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 152. XXI. 5.— 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 21. XXI. 7, 8.—A. P. Stanley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 134. XXI. 8, 9.—R. W. Hiley, A 
Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 275. 

ACTS XXI. 13. 
Surety there is a time to submit to guidance and a 
time to take one’s own way at all hazards.—Houxtey. 

In ch. 1. of Les Misérables, Mote Baptistrne, 
after describing the apparently hazardous methods 
followed by the good bishop, adds: ‘ We leave our- 
selves in the hands of Providence, for that is how 
you must behave to a man who has grandeur in 

is soul. 

Rererence.—XXI. 13.—H. Arnold Thomas, 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 57. 


THE PEACE OF DEFEAT 


‘We ceased, saying, the will of the Lord be done.’—Acts 
XXI. 14. 


THERE are compensations often for the vanquished ; 
between the triumph of victory and the peace of de- 
feat there may be little to choose. When a lawsuit 
that has been dragged over years comes to its close, 
there is an end, even for the defeated, of the pro- 
tracted misery, the weary and racking suspense of 
delay. Though the worst has come to the worst— 
though the days of existence must be henceforth 
colourless when they are not harsh and sad—it is 
something that the strain upon fortitude has been 
relaxed for the moment. When some long-dreaded 
evil smites us into the dust, we may be amazed by 
our own calmness. Certainty, of whatever kind, re- 
lieves those worn with the effort of being deaf to the 
footsteps of fate. ‘The truth—terrible as it is—falls 
on the dim, dull, puzzled brain with some strange 
sense of rest. 
But there is a Christian peace in defeat, higher 
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than the mere relief of overtaxed nature. We ceased, 
saying, The will of the Lord be done. There isa 
moment when effort should cease, because the issue 
is clear. That moment should carry us straight into 
the silence and rest of God. 

I. 'There comes an hour to men—perhaps it comes 
to the most successful—when they accept the truth 
about themselves. They have hoped and striven for 
long to achieve something in life. Their hearts have 
been set on some shining mark, It may be that the 
whole endeavour and drift of many years have been 
to attain a certain definite position. In any case 
they have never thought to rest where they are. 
What has been is a preparation for what is to be— 
tolerable as such, but not otherwise. Gradually, with 
a slow distinctness, a dull pain, it has become evident 
that the issue is more doubtful than it seemed. Then 
come fervent efforts, silent conflicts of the spirit. 
And at last the end is plain. Even those who have 
hitherto protested with a fond vehemence of defence 
are silent. Ours, we find, are not the talents of the 
few, but of the many. Youth has gone, and taken 
away with it much that we dearly prized. It is the 
common lot. In every profession there are com- 
paratively few whose early dreams come to fulfilment. 
‘The vast majority have to content themselves with 
humble aims, slow advancement, an uninteresting 
career, and anameless memory. We can bear but little 
success, and little is given to us, and the day comes 
but too early when we know that the ascent of life 
has ceased, and that henceforth we must decrease. 

Such defeat, if trustfully accepted, brings its own 

eace. ‘There is an end of the long, lonely misgivings, 
of the ambition which has drawn such hard breath 
under the weight of self-distrust. There is a certain 
stage of life in which men naturally generous and 
warm-hearted are tempted to a little patient envy. 
It is when they hear the footsteps of the young hard 
behind them, and realise that those who come after 
are preferred before them. Accept the will of God, 
and all the bitterness goes. 

II. Surely when Christian faith is more powerful 
in the world we shall alter our attitude towards the 
inevitable. Going forth to meet it, we shall be con- 
querors, not conquered. Why keep out of life the 
rich and deep memories it might hold if we did not 
fear to speak what is in the heart? A day dawns 
when human skill owns itself foiled ; when the journey 
before the loved one is of few and measured steps. 
Then faith may grow into resignation, which a 
Roman Catholic writer has justly called the last 
term of Christian activity. It is in a true resigna- 
tion that the Christian displays all his resources, 
brings all his powers into play. And Christian re- 
signation there cannot be till we understand and 
believe that resignation is applicable only to things 
that pass away. We resign nothing that endures. 
We may have to part with it for more or fewer years ; 
but it waits us in the world of eternal and complete 
restitution.—W. Rosertson Nicott, Ten Minute 
Sermons, p. 51. 
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DIVINE GUIDANCE 

*And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, 
The will of the Lord be done.’—AcTs xxl. 14. 

WE are all conscious of the need of guidance at the 
eross roads of life when alternative courses of action 
lie in front of us, and we must, in spite of ourselves, 
take a decision which shall determine in one way or 
another the character of the following years. We 
inevitably cast about for some assistance in making 
up our minds. We shrink from the responsibility 
which yet is unmistakably ours. In the passage from 
the Book of the Acts from which my text is taken 
we have set before us a critical episode in the career of 
the Apostle Paul. He had to take a most important 
decision on which he plainly saw that the course of 
his ministry depended, and which, as the sequel 
showed, more than justified his estimate. Should he 
or should he not go up to Jerusalem? 

The Apostle was of all men the most sensitively 
loyal to the indications of Divine purpose, and these so 
far from allowing and confirming his own perception 
of duty seemed to be uniformly unfavourable. The 
Apostle has to resist the most formidable pressure 
conceivable. He has to set his own conviction, not 
of truth but of his personal duty with regard toa 
practical matter which could not, it may be thought, 
properly challenge the great name of conscience, 
against solemn and reiterated protests from those 
who claimed, and from St. Paul’s own standpoint 
claimed rightly, to speak with Divine authority. 
Prophecy, we know, held in the Apostolic Church a 
supreme place. We are assured that the Apostle 
was well accustomed to shape his conduct by these 
Divine intimations. Yet when all the recognised and 
hitherto rigidly obeyed signs of Divine leading op- 
posed his resolution to go to Jerusalem as the first 
step towards Rome, the same Apostle decisively re- 
jects them and persists in his own purpose. St. Paul 
was a genuine hero, and he disdained to take account of 
his personal fortunes when the cause of his Master was 
in question. Given sufficient reason for thinking that 
the kingdom would be advanced by his perilous jour- 
ney and nothing more was needed to justify the risk. 

I. The Need of Guidance,—We are all conscious 
of the need of guidance. In our case, as in the 
Apostle’s, the justification of our persistence will be 
in the inherent superiority of our own perception of 
duty. In the absence of any interior certitude, we 
may—nay, we must—he led by the lesser and lower 
leadings of circumstance, and I know no valid reason 
why we should demur to the sacred writer’s description 
of these leadings as also in their measure truly Divine, 
but when once that interior certitude is ours all the 
other instruments of guidance must be set aside in 
its favour. That is how I understand St. Paul’s 
behaviour. Up toa certain point in his history he 
was dependent from day to day on the indications of 
God’s will. But then was granted an immediate 
revelation of his personal duty. He saw the goal 
towards which his efforts were to be directed, he 
realised his purpose in life, he understood God’s will 


in him. Henceforward he was set free from the un- 
certitude and inconsistencies that marked his course. 
His career became the steady and continuous work- 
ing out of a definite project which made it intelligible. 

II. Divine Guidance Vouchsafed.—Granting that 
extraordinary vocations which stamp on human 
careers a sublime aspect are but few, must we there- 
fore conclude that from most Christians that interior 
certitude as to personal duty is withholden? Must 
the multitude of disciples live without the illumina- 
tion of assured direction from God? I do not believe 
it. On the contrary, I hold that there is none of us 
who confesses that his true lot of life must be to do 
the will of God, and with that conviction surrenders 
himself wholly and deliberately to the control of God’s 
Spirit, who does not receive the guidance he seeks. 
We fail, not from lack of leading, but from lack of 
courage to obey the leading we have. 

lll. But the Heart must be Free.—At the risk 
of using language which may seem unreal and con- 
ventional, I would ask how can the consciousness of 
Divine guidance maintain itself in hearts filled with 
the unsatisfying distractions of that pursuit of amuse- 
ment which in all classes of the community has be- 
come among us a consuming passion? St. James 
tells us that God gives wisdom to those that seek for 
it, but not to those distracted seekers whom he likens 
to the wind-driven waves of the sea. ‘Let not that 
man think that he shall receive anything from the 
Lord.’ We have to begin to become serious by 
giving to the things of the Spirit the importance 
which belongs to them, by making the Divine claim 
on our lives the standpoint from which to regard 
them, by cultivating the opportunities of usefulness 
which come to us, by refusing to acquiesce in the 
idle and unordered course of living, by insisting at 
whatever cost on cleansing our lives from conscious 
insincerity. Then at least we have come within the 
sanctuary where oracles of guidance are vouchsafed, 
where watchfulness and obedience gain outward 
pledges of Divine leading. 

Rererences.—XXI, 15, 16.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. i 
p. 218. XXI. 15-18.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 115. 
XXI. 1¢ —W. Brock, Midsummer Morning Sermons, p. 186. 
Exposit: «{th Series), vol. vi. p. 371. XXI. 20.—Kapositor 
(6th Ser, vol. ix. p. 271. XXI. 21.—Jbid. vol. iii. p. 1895 
tbid. vol, xii. p. 106. XXI. 23.—H. 8. Holland, God's City, 
p. 817. XXI. 27, 29.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 149. 
XXI. 28.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 120. XXI. 39.— 
H. L. Thompson, The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Ozford, 
p. 24. R. F. Horton, Christian World Puljit, vol. Ixx. p. 
305. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 109; bid. vol. xi. p. 
39 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 195. XXII. 3.—Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 487. XXII. 5.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 212. XXII. 8.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 182. XXII. 9.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 192. XXII. 10.—Jbid. (5th Series), 
vol, ix. p. 314. 


GOD SHAPING MAN’S COURSE 
‘The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest 
know His will, and see that Just One.’—AcTs xxi. 14. 
Tuerx is one word in this passage which is of supreme 
importance. It is the key-word of the passage, and 
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all the meaning of the passage depends on it. It is 
an unusual word in the New Testament in the original, 
though we are familiar with the word by which it is 
translated. It looks a simple word, but it is very 
broad, and deep and full. 

‘Chosen’ is the word. If it meant only what we 
are accustomed to read in it, it would mean a great 
deal. Here was aman who had been miraculously 
intercepted on his wilful way, had seen visions and 
_ heard voices which others had not seen and heard. 
After three days of absolute darkness one comes to 
him, inspired of God to come—and this is the au- 
thoritative explanation which he brings of all that 
has happened : ‘The God of our fathers hath chosen 
thee. The God who called Abraham, and blessed 
Isaac, and multiplied Jacob, and trained and raised up 
Moses, hath chosen thee.’ ‘There isnot a person here 
whose heart would not be unspeakably thrilled if a 
voice should come from the unseen, a voice authorita- 
tive and absolute, saying—‘The eternal God, in 
whose hands all things are, in whose existence thou 
hast dimly, faintly believed, hath chosen thee for this 
or that particular task. He calls thee now, to under- 
take it.’ 

I. God calls thee; requires thee; and this or that 
event in life—the breaking down of health, the dis- 
turbance of friendship, the failure of thy plans, the 
hedging up of thy path—is God’s way of arresting 
thy attention, directing thy mind to the fact of His 
reality and His thought of thee, and His purpose for 
thee. It is a wonderful fact, a fact to which we are 
often blind—which, if we were alive to it, would 
greatly solemnize and dignify and sanctify life—that 
God is always choosing and calling people, this man 
for that position, and that for the other: one to 
know the perils of outward success, another those of 
outward failure; one to know the bliss and pain that 
belong to family relationships of wife, husband, and 
parent, of union and separation—the health and 
sickness, the coming and going of those dearer than 
life—another to know the different pain of solitude 
and its compensating freedom for the service of 
others; one for the high and public place, with its 
excitements and burdens, another for the lowly posi- 
tion, with its peculiar trials and delights; one to go 
abroad, another to stay at home. 

II. The Word means more than calling and 
choosing at the moment. It refers to the past as 
well as the present. It ‘does not mean that Paul 
grew mischievous to the Church, and had to be 
stopped. It doesnot mean that the eyes of the Lord, 
which run to and fro in the earth, saw this man—the 
product of circumstances—this man of extraordinary 
power and enthusiasm ; saw how useful he would be 
in the service of the kingdom, and because of what 
he was chose him then and there, as a Church chooses 
and calls one minister out of a number whom it has 
never seen before. It means that Saul had never 
been out of the sight of God. That the Divine 
Disposer of events had been looking forward to that 
hour on the way to Damascus from before the birth 
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of the babe into the Jewish family at Tarsus, A 
literal translation of the word would be, ‘ The God of 
our fathers hath had thee in hand’ for this very 
thing. While the Holy Child was growing up in the 
home of Nazareth, this child was born in the home 
at Tarsus, and as truly as the Most High God had 
His purpose for the One, He had His purpose for the 
other also. 

II. The great lesson coming from this example— 
the lesson that puts so many of us to shame—is that 
of being ready to embrace the Divine Will when it 
is made known to us.—Cuar.es Brown, Light and 
Ife, p. 9. 

Rererences.—XXII. 14.—H. Drummond, The Ideal Life, 
p- 257. XXII. 14, 15.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd 
Series), p. 103. XXII. 15, 21.—Kzapositor (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 286. XXII. 16.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in 
Outline, p. 83. XXII. 17.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 
859. XXII. 17, 21.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 231. XXII, 21.—T. 
Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 284. XXII. 23.— 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 222. XXII. 25.—H. 8S. 
Holland, Old and New, p. 101. XXII. 27.—Hapositor (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 426. XXII. 28.—E. M. Geldart, Hchoes of 
Truth, p. 66. J. H. Jellett, The Hider Son, p. 189. XXIII. 
1.—G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 174. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 210. XXIII. 2.—Eupositor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 99. XXIII. 8.—Jbid. p. 801. XXIII. 
6.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 415 ; ibed. (6th Series), vol. 
xi. p. 40. XXII. 8—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 146. Ez 
positor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 884; wid. (6th Series), vol. xi. 
p. 444, XXIII. 11.—H. S. Holland, God’s City, p. 251. H. 
Bailey, The Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 131. 

ACTS XXIII. 21. 


Compare Carlyle’s sarcastic remark on Markham, in 
Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago. ‘For the rest, 
having “vowed never to eat supper nor to take the 
sacrament ” till he was revenged on Holler, he did not 
enjoy either of these consolations in this world.’ 
Rererences.—XXIII. 26.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p. 67. XXIII. 27.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 362. XXIII 
30.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 32. XXIII. 35.—Ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 403. XXIV. 4.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 287. 
ACTS XXIV. 5. 


Compare Clarendon’s description of Cromwell : ‘ With- 
out doubt, no man with more wickedness, ever 
attempted anything, or brought to pass what he 
desired, more wickedly, more in the face and contempt 
of religion and moral honesty ’. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 6.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 825. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1632. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 116. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 
‘ There shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust.’—AcTs XxIV. I5. . 
Tue differences between our bodies as they are now 
and as they will be in the resurrection are only 
three ; let us see what they are. 

I. In the first place, they can no more sin. This 
is certain, because, if they could sin, we might be cast 
out ofheaven. But if we once enter that blessed place, 
we can never be driven out. Heaven would be ne 
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But we are told expressly 
The 


body, which was always hindering us in God’s service 


heaven if we could lose it. 
that ‘he that is dead hath ceased from sin’, 


here, will there help us in it. It cannot grow weary, 
it cannot interrupt us by its own feelings; there we 
shall truly and perfectly ‘ glorify God in our body and 
in our spirit, which are God’s’. 

II. The next great difference is that the body will 
be incorruptible. This does not only mean that it 
will never die, but it tells us agreat deal more. Here, 
in this world, our bodies are wearing out day by 
day, and therefore day by day we have to keep them 
up by food and byrest. But there they cannot wear 
out, therefore they will not want food nor rest; at 
least, that is the belief of the Church. It is certain 
there can be no weariness ; it is certain there can be 
no sickness ; ‘the inhabitant,’ says Isaiah, ‘shall not 
say Iam sick’; it is certain there.can be no old age or 
decay. 

III. All in heaven will be perfect. The belief of 
the Church is that the old will be raised again, not 
withered and decayed and worn out, but as they were 
when they were in the best part of their earthly lives ; 
and that children will be raised, not as they were when 
they were laid in the grave, but as they would have 
been if they had been spared to their full growth and 
strength. Isaiah, speaking of heaven, says: ‘'There 
shall be no more thence an infant, nor an old man’. 
And St. Paul says that we shall all be in ‘the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ’. Now our 
Lord died for us in the very prime of life at thirty- 
three years of age according to the flesh, therefore 
holy men have thought that at our resurrection we 
also shall wake up in the prime of life, even as our 
Lord did at His.—J. M. Neatz, Sermons in Sack- 
ville College Chapel, vol. 1v. p. 46. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. 
No. 66. XXIV. 15, 16.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 85. 


‘A conscience void of offence,’—Acrs xxiv. 16. 


Tuts text is associated with the dying moments of 
Sir Harry Vane. Dr. Stoughton gives the following 
description of his end :— 

‘A noble victim perished two months afterwards. 
It has been with Sir Henry Vane as with Oliver 
Cromwell: having disliked each other in life, they 
have shared a common fate in the judgment of 
posterity: for, after years of odium, the names of 
both are raised to honour. Vane’s Republicanism 
rendered him impracticable, and his mysticism, al- 
though undeserving the reproaches of Baxter and 
Burnet, threw a haze over his speculations, which 
makes them somewhat unintelligible ; but the piety 
and genius of his Meditations, and the purity and 
virtue of his life, render him an object of reverence 
and love. He was tried for compassing the death of 
the King; yet, whatever he might be in other re- 
spects, he was no regicide. The evidence on his 
trial only proved that he had held office under the 
Commonwealth. that he had been a member of the 


Council of State in 1651, and had belonged to the 
Committee of Safety in 1659. To make the con- 
demnation and sentence of Vane the more unrighteous, 
the King, after solemnly promising to spare the life 
of the Republican, had written to Clarendon, say- 
ing—Vane “is too dangerous a man to let live, if we 
can honestly put him out of the way”. The spirit 
of the prisoner appears in a letter which he wrote to 
his wife. ‘This dark night, and black shade,” he 
observes, ‘‘ which God hath drawn over His work in 
the midst of us, may be, for aught we know, the 
ground colour to some beautiful piece that He is now 
exposing to the light.” His execution was an ovation. 
From the crowded tops and windows of the houses, 
people expressed their deep sympathy, crying aloud, 
“The Lord go with you, the great God of heaven 
and earth appear in you and for you”; signs of popu- 
lar feeling which sustained the sufferer, who gratefully 
acknowledged them, “putting off his hat and bow- 
ing”. When asked how he did, he answered, “ Never 
better in all my life”; and on the scaffold his noble 
bearing so affected the spectators that they could 
scarcely believe “the gentleman in the black suit and 
cloak, with a scarlet silk waistcoat (the victorious 
colour) showing itself at the breast, was the prisoner ”. 
Frequent interruptions from the sound of drums 
drowned his voice, which, as Burnet says, was “a new 
and very indecent practice”. The officers, as they 
put their hands in his pockets, searching for papers, 
exasperated the populace, whilst Vane’s calmness led 
a Royalist present to say, “he died like a prince”. 
Before receiving the last stroke, he exclaimed, “I 
bless the Lord, who hath accounted me worthy to 
suffer for His name. Blessed be the Lord, that I have 
kept a conscience void of offence to this day. I bless 
the Lord I have not deserted the righteous cause for 
which I suffer.” “Father, glorify Thy servant in the 
sight of men, that he may glorify Thee in the dis- 
charge of his duty to Thee and to his country.” One 
blow did the work. “It was generally thought,” re- 
marks Burnet, “ the Government had lost more than 
it had gained by his death.” Pepys declares the 
people counted his constancy “a miracle” ; adding, 
“The King lost more by that man’s death than he 
will get again for a good while”. Thus fell the 
noblest mystic of the age, next to George Fox.’— 
History of Religion in England, vol. um. pp. 253- 
255. 


Rererences.—XXIV. 16.—J. H. Holford, Memorial Ser- 
mons, p. 41. R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. 
p. 266. A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian 
Year, pt. iii. p. 151. J. H. Jowett, From Strength to 
Strength, p. 29. XXIV. 17.—EHzpositor (4th Series), vol. viii. 
p- 331. XXIV. 24.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 277. 


BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO GOD 
‘Go thy way for this time.’—ActTs xxIv. 25. 


Wuar would you think of a man who had plainly 
heard the voice of God—heard it so plainly that 
it made him tremble—and who yet had the awful 
courage to reply, ‘Go away for the present. When 
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I have a convenient season, I will send for thee’? 
We hold our breath at the very thought of such 
stupid, lordly defiance of Almighty God ; and then 
we breathe more freely again as we bethink ourselves 
that such a thing could not be. It could not be? 
Nay, but it has been. There was a man who rolled 
those very words off his thoughtless tongue, and 
there are other men—have we not ourselves been 
among them ?—who have cherished such thoughts in 
our hearts, and sighed for God to go away, though 
the blasphemous words may never actually have 
crossed our lips. 

I, Felix was the man—the cruel, the powerful, the 
gorgeous Felix. Beside him is a prisoner speaking 
to him with deadly earnestness of a judgment to 
come. The voice is Paul’s but the words are God’s, 
and they smite with terror into his seared Roman 
conscience. Paul is right, God is right, and Felix 
can stand it no longer. ‘Go away,’ he says, in a 
sudden access of terror. ‘Go away for the present. 
When I have a convenient season, I will send for 
thee. It is to Paul that he is speaking, but what 
are those awful words but a tragic farewell to God, 
—the God who was pleading with him through the 
mighty presence of Paul ? 

What a prayer! ‘O God! go away. It isa 
fearful thing to bid good-bye to God, but, oh! the 
presumption, the pathetic, the unspeakable presump- 
tion, of expecting that the God to whom we have 
haughtily said good-bye will come back at our sum- 
mons, and alter His plans to suit our convenient 
season ! 

II. Procrastination is the secret of failure. A 
noble thought, a holy resolution, visits us. It stands 
knocking at the door. But it will disturb our com- 
fort if we suffer it to enter and possess our life, and 
that will not do. So we give it a courteous dis- 
missal. ‘Go thy way for the present. When I have 
a convenient season, I will send for thee.” And 
before that season comes, we may have reached some 
place where there is no repentance though we seek it 
carefully with tears. 

III. Warnings enough there come to every man. 
Every time we are appalled, like Felix, at the thought 
of the judgment to come; every terror that shakes 
our conscience; every funeral procession that passes 
up the busy streets, with its silent mockery of their 
crowded haste; every experience that awes and 
humbles us—is another voice of the God who loves 
us too dearly to leave us alone. The man who says 
to such a voice, ‘Go thy way for the present,’ is 
either a coward or a fool—a coward if he cannot 
bear to look at those stern facts with which he will 
one day have to make his bed, and a fool if he sup- 
poses that the God whom he is deliberately rejecting 
will come in mercy when he summons Him. ‘When 
I have a more convenient season I will send for Thee.’ 
Yes, but will He come? He will come indeed, be 
sure of that; but, when He comes, He will demand 
the uttermost farthing.—J. E. Macram En, The City 
With Foundations, p. 221. 


ACTS XXIV, 25. 


Tue observation of every day will give new proofs 
with how much industry subterfuges and evasions are 
sought to decline the pressure of resistless arguments. 
—Dnr. Jounson. 

Rererences.—XXIV. 25.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Ser- 
mons (2nd Series), p. 19. R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, 
vol. iii, p. 105. W. Brock, Midswmmer Morning Sermons, p. 
127. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 231. W. H. Evans, 
Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 62. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
iv. No. 171. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 12. XXV. 1. 
—Ibid, (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 98. XXV. 113,—Ibid. (4th 
Series), vol. x. p. 17 ; abd. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 293; «bid. 
vol. x. p. 444. XXV. 18, 19.—J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, 
p. 175. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2016. XXV. 
22.—Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 288. XXVI. 5.— 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 132. 


REASONS FOR DOUBT 
‘Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
God——.’—AcTs xxv1. 8. 

Tuart is a new apologetic; that is a strategic move of 
the first order. "This is new to me; that is a master- 
stroke, What a sagacious statesman was the Apostle 
Paul! Hitherto we had been thinking that it was 
the place of faith to give reasons ; the Apostle pushes 
the war to the other side, and says, You must give 
reasons for your doubt. Why, that opens a wide 
field of criticism and observation and profitable com- 
ment. It is the Apostle who says, Stand up, and 
defend yourself; you are a doubter—why do you 
doubt? give a reason for the doubt and the fear or 
the unbelief within you. 

I. Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that all these outward and sensuous things 
were created? ‘Tell me, be downright frank with 
me, why should it be thought a thing incredible that 
God should have created the universe? I think it is 
about the most believable statement that can be 
made; it seems to me, compared with any other 
theory, the simplest of all philosophies. If I want 
rest on all these subjects I read Genesis first chapter 
and first verse: ‘In the beginning’. When was 
that? The dateless date. ‘— God.’ I like that 
word ; it is a kind of sanctuary word, temple word, 
there is something in it. ‘— created.” That word 
is the best I have yet heard upon this subject. All 
material forces, magnitudes, splendours, utilities were 
created, set agoing, shaped, vitalised by a Personality 
equal to the occasion. I like that explanation best. 
Sirs, it is the most rational explanation. I must have 
mystery on the one side or the other; I will either 
have the mystery of light or the mystery of darkness, 
and I prefer, let me repeat, the mystery of light. 
Whoever shaped all these things must have been 
greater than the things he shaped; if so, how 
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II. Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that all these things are ruled by a gracious 
and tender and most minute Providence? If you 
tell me they are so, you give me rest, and you give me 
peace, and that peace rises into singing joy, 
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HI. Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that we are going on through Christ Jesus, 
Man of the cross, Man of the redeeming blood, to a 
blessed and ever-growing destiny or future? Let me 
say that it would be more difficult for me to believe 
that the grave ends everything than to believe that 
angels will come for me and whisper to me and promise 
me a great future of service in the world unseen. 

IV. Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should create, sustain, redeem 
everything ? 

I believe it is easier to defend the faith than to 
defend doubt or to defend unbelief. I believe in 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, God the Son, the redeem- 
ing, universal, eternal Saviour of the world. More 
than that: I will not listen to any man who comes 
to preach about his doubts. He ought to be in the 
congregation, and not in the pulpit; and if any of 
you, my brother ministers, want to tell your doubts, 
I would advise you to tell them in the open air—a 
well-ventilated place, and an opportunity which any 
earnest-minded man might covet. 


Rererences.—XXVI. 8.—A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in 
the Temple Church, p. 195. W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 
168. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1067. XXVI. 10.— 

Ezxposttor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 488. XXVI. 11.—Ibid. (4th 
' Series), vol. ii. p. 212; zbed. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 202. 


XXVI. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 202. Haxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. iv. p. 197; ¢bid. vol. vii. p. 126. 

IS IT WORTH WHILE? 

(A Missionary Sermon) 
‘And He said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest: But rise, 


and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness 
both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee; delivering 
thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom 
now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and in- 
heritance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in Me.’—Acrs xxvi. 15-18. 


Tuese words must ever form one of the great charters 
of missionary work; they are wonderfully compre- 
hensive. ‘They were, indeed, originally the charter 
with which the Divine Head of the Church delivered 
to the great Apostle his commission to preach the 
Gospel first to his own kinsmen, and then to the 
Gentile world ; but they contain, as we should expect, 
the germs of the commission which will be needed by 
the Gospel messenger till the times of the Gentiles 
have been fulfilled, and Israel has been grafted in 
again, and the number of the elect completed—until 
the militant kingdom is over. 

One of the greatest temptations by which the 
devil hinders the spreading of the Gospel in the 
present day is the apparently simple but fatal sug- 
gestion, ‘Is it worth while?’ 

It is indeed no new trial. The dull reception of 
the missionary of our own day is the same in kind 
with that which awaited the Divinely commissioned 
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Apostle on his arrival at the great centre of the 
heathen world. ‘We neither received letters out of 
Judea concerning thee, neither any of the brethren 
that came showed or spake any harm of thee.’ Could 
any reception be less inspiring or fall more flat? In- 
deed, we might rise far higher and say that this is 
but following the example of Him who ‘came to His 
own, and His own received Him not’. 

But this temptation under the simple form of the 
question, ‘Is it any good?’ is, I believe, specially 
a temptation of the missionary of the present day. 
The reaction from our former state of ignorance re- 
garding the religions of the heathen world has led to 
an undue valuation of the fragments of the truth 
which they undoubtedly contain: the high spiritual 
aspirations of the Vedas, the theism of the Koran, 
the practical maxims of Confucius, the careful asceti- 
cism of the Buddhists—all this and more with which 
you are all acquainted, has left a tendency on some 
minds to minimise unduly the difference between the 
Christian and non-Christian state. The same tend- 
ency also follows from the separation in our day of 
Christianity from education; the immediate advan- 
tages to the uncivilised world even of secular education 
are so manifestly great that there is a tendency to 
ask ‘What more is needed?’ We have been civilis- 
ing the world this century more diligently than Chris- 
tianising it, and we are in danger uow of being dazzled 
by sparks of our own kindling. 

In striking contrast with this danger stands the 
great mission charter which I have chosen for my 
text. 

I. The charter begins and ends with the personal 
Jesus. ‘I am Jesus,’ are the opening words, ‘Faith 
in Me,’ is the close. This is the beginning and end 
of the missionary’s power and message: Jesus, His 
Birth, His Death, His Resurrection, His Ascension, 
the living, reigning Jesus. Whatever agencies are 
used, whatever secondary methods may be necessary— 
war, conquest, civilisation—this is the A and 2 of it 
all, from Him, and in Him, and to Him all must be, 
or all will fail. 

II. Next, the great heathen world, as seen by Him 
who is the Light of the World, who lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world, is nevertheless de- 
clared to be in a state of darkness—they are blind, 
they do not see the real abiding objects of sight; the 
Apostle was to go and open their eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness to light; oddév dawvopevov earov 
—nothing visible is good—was the saying of one of the 
earliest of Christian martyrs, and it is true relatively 
to the invisible. .The soul, the mind, the heart, the 
inner powers of the heathen man were known to Him 
who made them, and have unused capacities like 
rudimentary sight-powers which have never been de- 
veloped by their true use in the light. 

IIL. But further, in the eyes of Him with whom 
we have to do, all things are naked and open. Both 
systems of creation lie plain before Him. He is the 
Maker of all things, invisible as well as visible. We 
cannot see these things as He sees them, but He sees 
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the hosts of evil spirits, the principalities and powers 
which, under the power of their chief, make up the 
army of the evil one; and the heathen world He tells 
us is in an especial way under their sway. ‘Therefore 
another object of the charter is declared to be ‘to 
turn them from the power of Satan unto God,’ ‘to 
deliver them,’ as the Apostle afterwards himself ex- 
presses it, ‘from the power of darkness, and translate 
them into the kingdom of the Son of His love’. 

The great heathen world, as Christ sees it, is living 


_ in an especial way under the organised power of 


Satan. 

IV. A fourth condition of the heathen world, as 
it lies beneath the eye of God, is also given in this 
great charter of missionary work—a condition which 
we might have expected from what has been already 
said, the condition, namely, of sin. The heathen 
world needs forgiveness and sanctification, and this 
is not accomplished by the varnish of modern civilisa- 
tion, even though it be laid on by Christian hands. 
The charter tells us how, and how only, it is to be 
done—‘ by faith that is in Me’—‘that they may re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that isin Me’. 

It was to take the light, the light which was ‘to 
lighten the Gentiles and to be the glory of the people 
Israel,’ that the great Apostle was commissioned and 
went. It seemed to him worth while. If ywpis 
Xpiorod implied the life of vanity and uncertainty, 
a life of alienation from God—the life év Xprct@ he 
knew most certainly implied a real belief in God; an 
access laid open to the presence of God; a conscious 
nearness to God; restoration back again to God. 
*O God, Thou art my God.” Unity, reunion between 
man and God, and man and his fellow-men, peace on 
earth, man indwelt by God. 


RererEeNces.—XXVI. 16.—Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 268. XXVI, 16-18.—H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lxxiii. p. 91. XXVI. 16-20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xxx. No. 1774. XXVI. 18.—J. D. Thompson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 131. 


ST. PAUL’S VISION OF CHRIST’S BODY 


£1 was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.’—Acts 
XXVI. IQ. 


I. The Pauline Message.—This was no sudden re- 
velation to St. Paul in its final form. It was the 
outcome of a life of discipleship. He was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, and so it grew and 
expanded before his spiritual eyes until it left nothing 
outside its range, until it offered to him that unity 
after which all thinkers are consciously or uncon- 
sciously striving, and in the end he was able to con- 
ceive it as a whole, to express it, however inadequately, 
in terms of human language, and to propose it for 
all time to come as the profoundest and the most 
ennobling philosophy of the life of mankind. 

Il. The Heavenly Vision.—We must consider the 
heavenly vision as it first smote on St, Paul's as- 


tonished eyes. For what he then saw and heard 


held in germ all that he was to learn hereafter. 
The Lord’s first words to him contained implicitly the 
whole mystery of the Father. It was not merely 
that the Lord appeared and spoke to him. It proved 
that He was still alive in spite of death. That in- 
deed was much. It was enough to make him feel 
that he was found fighting against God, as his master 
Gamaliel had once feared might be the case. But 
the Lord’s words here, as elsewhere, are instinct with 
love. They go out beyond the first suggestion of 
their meaning, and they find their full significance 
only in the light of the truth which St. Paul was 
himself destined to proclaim. When once we have 
grasped the corporate relation of Christ and His 
disciples, the words are discovered to be profoundly 
significant. If we were tc inquire what made the 
truth implicit we should have to study his whole life 
for the answer; we should have to consider the three 
elements of his manhood which fitted him for his 
peculiar vision. Paul the Hebrew, Paul the Greek, 
Paul the Roman—all these went to the making of 
Paul the Apostle. This was the man whose many- 
sided being found satisfaction in the Christ, when it 
pleased God to reveal His Son to him. 

Ill. The Pauline Mission.——This was the man who 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. Plainly 
such a man as this was a man to be claimed for a great 
cause, was a chosen vessel to bear the name of Christ 
to the Gentiles. Not only had he the large mind 
which could carry everywhere Stephen’s liberal de- 
signs, but he knew what he was doing in accepting 
a mission to those who were beyond the frontiers of 
Judaism, and he intended absolute unity between 
Jew and Gentile from the very first, and could never 
surrender it, no, not for an hour. He could never 
allow the possibility of a broken Christianity, which 
should admit of two Churches, Jewish and Gentile. 
The Gentile was co-heir and concorporate with the 
Jew or he was nothing at all. In one body we have 
many members, but all the members have not the 
same function. The individual must know his place 
in that body, and fill it with deference and self-re- 
straint. He must recognise that others are as 
necessary to the body, though they do not serve it 
witha giftlike his. ‘The life of the body is one, though 
its manifestations are various. It takes all members 
to make a body, and no member is living at all apart 
from the whole body. The body is Christ. 


THOUGHT AND ACTION 


‘St. Paul’s retrospect.’—ActTs xxvL Ig. 


Sr. Pau is now looking back from near the end of 
his career to the day of his great change. From that 
day to this his life had been summed upin the two 
words, vision and obedience. 

I. The first apparent view of any life is presented 
by its output of deeds. The Christian life is not 
that of visionaries, it is a life of action. The first 
thought of those who live it day by day is of some- 
thing immediately to be done. It is this practical 
quality of the Christian life which keeps it both 
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healthy and honourable. For the soul as for the 
nation, service is the highest honour. A _ right 
man’s view of his profession can never be merely that 
it is a means of gain, but that it is a chance for service ; 
and the same thing is true of even our most intimate 
and private actions. 

Yet this cannot be all. Every one remembers 
Langland’s immortal figure of Haukyn the active 
man, who has not time to clean his coat. Mephis- 
topheles is Goethe's great incarnation of fierce and 
clever action wholly without contemplation. And 
these are but extreme forms of what is seen around 
us every day. 

St. Paul had no magic secret that kept labour 
sweet to him; he had only vision and obedience. 
But he had them in that order—vision first, and 
obedience following from it. It is not mere action 
that is the secret of a healthy life, but action 
performed in loyalty to something we have seen. 

II. In a still wider application the same principle 
is true, for the inward thought invariably affects the 
outward life and expresses itself sooner or later there. 
Not that one necessarily carries out into deeds all 
one’s cherished thoughts. Dr. Bain affirms the 
‘possibility of leading a life of imagination wholly 
distinct from the life of action’; and Mr. Lecky 
says that ‘a course may be continually pursued 
in imagination without leading to corresponding 
actions’. This is undoubtedly true, but it is a 
thoroughly dangerous fact. On the one hand, it 
produces dreamers whose dreams are so far apart 
from their conduct as to rank them among the hypo- 
crites. On the other hand, if the dreaming be bad, 
the danger is very great that in times of tempta- 
tion the man will fall. For the most part, in tempta- 
tion, little depends upon the will at the moment ; 
we stand or fall according to our habitual thoughts, 
which either hold us back or predispose us then. 
And apart from that, there can be no doubt that 
there goes out from every life upon those around it, 
a constant and subtle influence which is determined 
almost wholly by the inner life of vision—the life of 
imagination and thought. Thoreau has wisely said: 
‘If ever I did a man good . . . it was something 
exceptional and insignificant compared with the good 
or evil I am constantly doing by being what I am’. 
A man’s atmosphere and spirit are always more 
powerful influences than his deeds and words. 

Thus it is not surprising that the matter on which 
Christianity lays most stress is vision. ‘The thoughts 
and imaginations of the heart; a taste for fine and 
clean things, and an instinctive shrinking from their 
opposites ; above all a clear conception of Jesus 
Christ and a definitely accepted relation between the 
soul and Him—these are the Christian fundamentals. 
—Joun Ketman, Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 34. 


LOYALTY TO VISION 
‘St. Paul’s retrospect.’—ActTs xxv. 19. 


Sr. Paot’s career as a Christian began in two supreme 
events—a vision and a commission. ‘To the end he 


goes back to them, and traces their effect upon his 
future, telling and retelling the story of his conver- 
sion. Yet no reader of his writings can fail to see 
that vision blends and alternates with action through- 
out his course. The Epistles are constantly turning 
from marvellous lights of revelation to most practical 
directions for living. Thus from him we learn loyalty 
both to past and present light. 

I. Loyalty to past vision. The management o’ 
thoughts and swift imaginations is proverbially diff 
cult, and there is much disloyalty to the visions o* 
the past. 

Apart from anything for which we are responsible, 
we are so constituted as to live in a constant change 
and flux both of moods and of intellectual and spirit- 
ual powers. Such changes depend on bodily health, 
surrounding circumstances, and countless other causes 
which we cannot wholly command. Accordingly it 
will often happen that we have to remember what 
we have once seen, and to carry out the resolutions 
which then we formed. 

In such an hour idleness is fatal. If we cannot see 
to do the highest things, let us at least do something. 
‘If the energy, the clearness, the power of intuition, 
is flagging in us, if we cannot do our best work, still 
let us do what we can—for we can always do some- 
thing . . . if not vivid and spiritual work, then the 
plain needful drudgery.’ But besides that there is 
often the necessity for dogged perseverance in a course 
whose value we can no longer see. 

II. Loyalty to present vision.—The grim and 
cheerless course we have just described is not, how- 
ever, the normal way of Christian living. There is a 
snare in trusting to the past too much, and striving 
to be faithful to brilliant spiritual experiences which 
are no longer any more than memories. The Chris- 
tian ideal is loyalty to a vision constantly seen at the 
time of action. It may be necessary sometimes to 
fight to-day’s battle by the light of other days, but 
as a rule of life that is unsatisfactory and insufficient. 
It is good to remember God’s grace in the past, and 
to recall His promises for the future, but it is better 
to have some clear vision at the hour. As Constantine 
saw the cross on the field of battle, so we should see 
our spiritual help and backing at the time of our 
practical need.—Joun Ketman, Ephemera Eterm- 
tatis, p. 39. 
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Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 81. Church Times, vol. 
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xv. p. 612. M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 123. J. G. 
Greenhough, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 241. XXXVI. 
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World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 264. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE WORTH MORE THAN 
| ALL THINGS ELSE 

*I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost, and altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds.’—Acrs xxvI. 29. 

THERE are only two scenes in the New Testament 

which are finer than this, and they are in some respects 

similar scenes ; Christ before Herod, and again before 

Pontius Pilate. With that exception there is nothing 

more admirable in history than the Apostle’s attitude 


and language here. He had to plead his cause before 
an august audience. They were a wholly unsym- 
pathetic audience. But Paul was one who feared God 


and feared no one else, and who, when he got on his 
favourite theme of Christ, lost himself in it. There 
he stood, with his rough, much-worn garments, his 
thin, scarred face, with all the marks upon him of 
privation and ill-usage, and chains on his hands and 
feet. And Paul, lifting up his manacled arms in face 
of all their splendour, said: ‘Would to God that 
you could be as I am’. He had taken the proper 
measurement of those men and women. He knew 
that his life was as much greater, fuller, and happier 
than theirs as the power of a Cesar was more and 
wider than that of the meanest slave in his empire. 

I. It is in the spirit of these words that every real 
Christian speaks to-day and makes his appeal to his 
fellow-men and women. In the spirit of these words 
he measures and judges all things. In his deepest 
heart he does not believe that any man or woman is 
to be envied, no matter how greatly favoured by for- 
tune, or that any condition of life is to be desired, 
however splendid and attractive its advantages, if 
there is no Christian faith and Christian hope as its 
centre and foundation. We who are Christians do 
not always put the true estimate upon our privileges. 
We envy the wise, the distinguished, and even the 
easeful and luxurious who seem to have no crosses and 
no cares. But suppose some magician were to come 
and say: I will give you all that, and take away all 
your crosses; I will make your house a palace of 
wealth and your names illustrious, if you will just sell 
me your bit of faith and your hope in God, if you 
will let go the heavenly light by which you walk. 
Not for all the world would you consent to that aw- 
ful sacrifice. No, you would turn ‘from the tempter 
to look up in the face of Christ and say: Take from 
me anything Thou wilt, but go not Thou away. 

II. We know beyond all question that the Christian 
life has far more in it than any other. It has more 
of the things which make for real joy. It has more 
true friendships. It has far larger objects to strive 
for. It has greater hopes to stimulate it. And hence 
you can understand the fervour and the very passion 
with which we appeal to others to be reconciled to 
God and to make the Christian life their own.—J. G. 
GreEnnoucn, The Cross in Modern Lrfe, p. 201. 

Rererences.-XXVI. 29.—J. Aspinall, Parish Sermons 
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Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 850. XXVII. 12.—Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 131. XXVII. 13, 14.—J. Aspinall, Parish 
Sermons (Ist Series), p. 90. J.M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
a Religious House, vol. ii, p. 485. XXVII. 18.—J. Aspinall, 
Parish Sermons (1st Series), p. 109. XXVII. 20.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1070. 


PAUL IN THE STORM 
‘And now I exhort you to be of good cheer ; for there shall be 
no loss of any man’s life among you, but of the ship.’— 
ACTS XXVII. 22. 
WE have here a page out of an ancient log-book, and 
it cannot fail to be interesting even to a dry-lands- 
man. 

I. In this strange world the good and the evil alike 
must endure their share of tribulation. On board 
this corn-ship we have a miniature world. How im- 
partial the tempest. Fire burns the saint as well as 
the sinner. Storms have no favourites. 

II. The world often rejects the sage counsel of the 
man of God. Paul advised them to steer the ship 
into the Fair Havens; but the master advised that 
they should make for Phenice and winter there. The 
man of God has ever been the despised and rejected 
of men. 

II. The mocking world will discover sooner or 
later that it is sheer madness to ignore the warnings 
of the man of God. Paul’s true value will yet be re- 
cognised. Some men are greater in storms than in 
calms. The greatness that lives and thrives in a rag- 
ing tempest is real and lasting. 

IV. God honours His servants by using them as His 
media of communication with the world. The angel 
of God stood by Paul and not by the captain. ‘Them 
that honour me I will honour.’ God seldom employs 
aliens, so that if you wish to be His Ambassador you 
must first be His child. 

V. The sublime calmness of the Man of God in the 
face of danger. ‘The tempest revealed the cowardice 
and cruelty of the soldiers and sailors, but it also re- 
vealed the moral grandeur of Paul. Religion is never 
so divinely grand as in a storm. Paul saw on the 
crest of every prancing wave the words: ‘Jehovah- 
Jireh,’ and he was strengthened in spirit. 

VI. No storm can thwart the eternal purposes ot 
heaven. ‘Fear not, Paul, thou must be brought be- 
fore Cesar. It was God’s must, and it had the full 
power of the great throne behind it. Whatever God 
promises will surely come to pass. Rome must be 
reached. ‘Blessed are the home-sick, for they shall 
reach home.’—J. Osstan Davies, The Dayspring 
from on High, p. 207. : 

Rererences.—XXVII. 22, 23,—F. B. Meyer, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 842. XXVII. 24.—Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. 1. No. 2952.—XXVII. 24, 31.—W. H. Harwood, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 24. XXVII. 25.—Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1835. XXVII. 25, 26,.—J. 
Aspinall, Parish Sermons (1st Series), p. 126. XXVII. 30, 31. 
—J. M. Neale, Occasional Sermons, p. 44. XXVIL 31.—J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons, p.301. J, Aspinall, Parish Sermons 
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QUALITY OF SERVICE 


‘No little kindness.’—Acrts xxvitl. 2. 


‘No little kindness.’ The Revised Version gives us 
another word, perhaps a richer: ‘No common kind- 
ness ’—but a kindness to be remembered, specialising 
itself in our memory ; we can never forget the atten- 
tiveness and civility of these barbarous people; truly 
to the end of the chapter we shall think of all their 
courtesy as no common kindness. This was not an 
everyday affair, but wholly special, finely and highly 
marked by Christian courtesy, as we should say ; the 
marvel of it being that the people who showed it were 
not Christians. We must take care lest these bar- 
barians get ahead ofus. They tell me now that some 
people say there are better people outside the Church 
than there are in it. We have a hard fight to con- 
duct, and a hard race to run. If you are kind to 
those who are kind to you, what of it? are not even 
the pagans the same? If you pray for those who 
pray for you, what of it? what does it amount to in 

- spiritual and Christian quality ? do not even the 
Gentiles the same thing? Except yourrighteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye cannot see the kingdom of God. It is matter of 
common report that there are good people who do not 
go to your church, or to mine, or to any other church. 
They are full of kind deeds, sweet thoughts, charities 
that do not wither in the east winds. There ought 
to be some difference between a man who is crucified 
with Christ Jesus and a man who never heard of Him. 
The power of Christian character over every other 
power is in its distinctiveness. Not where Christian- 
ity is part and parcel of a common civilisation, but 
where it stands out in an individuality of its own, do 
we find its power and its grace. 

Who speaks of these barbarous people? The 
greatest man who ever spoke of any nation or kindred 
or tongue. ‘The Apostle Paul speaks of the uncommon 
kindness of the barbarous people of an obscure island. 
My Lord said they shall come from the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south, and ye 
yourselves shall be shut out. Let us take care how 
we roll our fur and silken and crimson robes about us, 
and think we are so much better than other people. 
What if at the last it should be found that the last 
shall be first and the first shall be last ? 

I. Here is an Apostle who has found an island where 
there is no need of missions. ‘The people were greatly 
taken with their own opportunity of doing good ; 
they showed us no common kindness. What do you 
think they did? ‘They kindled a fire, and received 
us every one, because of the present rain, and because 
of the cold.’ Surely they were not far from the king- 
dom of Him who said, Whoso shall give a cup of cold 
water to you in the name of a disciple shall in no wise 
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lose his reward. Here isa people that have devised 
new plans and seized new opportunity. They have 


lighted a fire. Jesus spake about giving a cup of cold 
water to religious people ; they seem to have made in 
some sort an advance on the idea of Jesus Himself. 

II. We have, then, to do not with service, but with 
quality of service. There is service and service ; there 
is a way of doing a thing so as to undo it ; thereisa 
reluctance that destroys all worthfulness and grace 
in deeds done to other people ; there is, on the other 
hand, a way of doing a little thing which makes it 
great, a gracious, sweet, kindly way which multiplies 
the thing that is done, not only by increasing its quan- 
tity, but mainly and spiritually by refining its quality. 
Not what was said so much as how it was said, is an 
expression we often hear in some form or other. Not 
what he gave, but the way in which he gave. 

III. It is reasonable to expect no common service 
from Christians because they are men and women of 
no common character. The Church is not a gallery of 
wax-works ; the congregation is not a crowd of artisti- 
cally made and framed bodies ; the Church is a gather- 
ing of self-sacrificing souls. ‘The character of the 
Christian is not a question of artifice or of fine manu- 
facture or of school culture ; the character of the 
Christian is a work of God, is a miracle of the Holy 
Ghost, is a jewel not made with hands. From sucha 
character what do we expect ? Weexpect no common 
kindness, no little, usual, offhand service; we expect 
service that means something, that conveys something, 
service that is red with an inner crimson, with the 
blood of Christ. We render no common service be- 
cause we have no common Saviour. The saved man 
must in his own possible degree be of the same quality 
as the Saviour that redeemed him. We represent 
Christ. Sometimes by our misrepresentation we raise 
the question, Is this your Christianity ? ha, ha! what 
do ye more than others? You say you represent 
Christ? Let it be so, then we have a right to ex- 
amine and cross-examine you in order to know what 
stuff you are made of, because we want to find this 
Christ and to judge Him for ourselves: stand forth, 
witness of His, that we may vivisect and dissect you 
and discover your real quality. 

Rererence.—XXVIII. 2.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 130. 

THE VIPER ON THE HAND 
‘And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them 
on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat, and fas- 
tened on his hand.’—ActTs xxvul. 3. 
Tue incident contains a lesson full of value and im- 
portance in the right guidance of all our life, social, 
religious, business, intellectual, or political Every- 
where in the pursuit of duty we must expect the viper 
to dart out upon us. Well for us if we are on our 
guard, and ready instinctively to shake off the attacks, 
and, God-protected, by Divine grace feel no harm, 

I. The Viper in Business Life.—Business is one 
of the most necessary thingsin the world. It supplies 
the needs of human life. It creates some of the most 
valuable parts of human character. Energy, quick- 
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ness, power of organisation, invention, discovery, 
method, calculation, experience, soberness of mind— 
these are some of its results on character. ‘Those en- 
gaged in such duties may well seem, like St. Paul, 
energetically and characteristically helping to do 
something in the rain and cold, easing and amelior- 
ating the condition of human life. But how often do 
we see the viper dart out of the midst of the work, 
and fasten on a man’s hand ! 

Il. The Viper in Knowledge.—Or look at know- 
ledge in its many branches. What is more fascinat- 
ing or delightful? It moves at will up and down 
the history of the world, entering into all the great 
events, revealing’ the motives and actions of the great- 
est of mankind, making the past almost as real as the 
present. It penetrates into the deepest and closest 
recesses of man’s being. What more fascinatiny and 
delightful than knowledge as it opens up worlds on 
worlds, and makes us feel the truth of the Apostle’s 
words, ‘ All things are yours’! But even here be on 
your guard! Even here the viper darts out and is 
ready to fasten on the hand. For there are spheres of 
truth which reason can only enter hand in hand with 
faith, and reason is apt to rise in rebellion, and flash 
scorn on that which is beyond its ken, and glory in its 
ignorance, or, as it prefers to phrase it, its agnosticism. 

III. The Viper in the Church.—The serpent has 

enetrated paradise, and all man’s life is henceforth 
ived in his presence. ‘The Church is the paradise of 
God on earth. Itis the nearest meeting-place of man 
with God. It is the Home of Grace. Itis the refuge 
of penitent sinners. It is the resting-place of God's 
revelation. It is the soul’s best and truest home. 
It is here that you can do the greatest works for God. 
It is here that you can lead others to know the happi- 
ness that you have found. It is here that you may 
be ‘The light of the world,’ and ‘the salt of the 
earth’. It is here that you may be God’s band of 
labourers, ‘fellow-workers with God’. Yet here, too, 
beware of the dart of the serpent. Here he fastens 
upon and wounds the hand. Here sometimes nar- 
rowness, bitterness, obstinacy and self-will, proud con- 
temptuousness, prejudice, jealousy, and littleness of 
spirit may mar and spoil what God has intended. 

IV. To Shake off the Viper.—St. Paul shook off 
the venomous beast into the fire, and felt no harm, be- 
cause he did it instinctively the moment the dart was 
made and because he was God-protected by the last 
promise of our Lord to His disciples. It is only by the 
religion of Jesus Christ that we can cast off the serpent. 

Rererences.—XXVIII. 3.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon-Sketches 
for the Christian Year, p. 105. XXVIII. 3-5.—Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 382. XXVIII. 5.—W. H. Hutch- 
ings, Sermon-Sketches, p. 216. XXVIII. 7.—Haxposttor (4th 
Series), vol. iii, p. 221. 


SYMPATHY 
*The brethren, when they heard of us, came to meet us... 
whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage.’ 
—ACTS XXVIII. 15. 
We have here an illustration of a great principle of 
the Divine economy. The supernatural, the extra- 


ordinary may awaken, arouse, direct, and fix the 
attention; but it is the natural and the ordinary 
which cheers the heart and guides the conduct. St. 
Paul’s sense of the overruling providence of God 
marked out for him the work that was to be done, the 
course that was to be pursued ; but the sympathy of 
men like himself, and the sense of human companion- 
ship were necessary to endow him with perfect courage, 
and aroused a more heartfelt psuide to God than 
did even the wondrous preservation of his life from 
danger. 

I. There are manifest dangers in the way of an 
attempt to acquire or exercise sympathy. ‘The evils 
of its defect are obvious: the evils of its excess are 
not so apparent. Yet every one will recognise that 
sympathy is useless unless it is entirely genuine. It 
will not bear unlimited demands. If excessive display 
of sympathy is to be guarded against for the sake of 
him who gives, it is equally to be avoided for the 
sake of him who receives, ‘There is a class of moral 
invalids who clamour for sympathy, just as hypo- 
chondriacs try to cure their imaginary ailments by 
relays of quack medicines. We have to learn, some- 
times by painful experience, that our well-meant 
efforts to heal are only feeding a moral malady. 
fade must not be sympathetic at the expense of 
truth. 

II. The consideration of these limitations leads to 
the conclusion that sympathy is not a quality which 
can be pursued by itself. Fellow-feeling 1s an emotion 
which owes its direction and its guidance to the 
principles which it expresses. What are those 
principles? I cannot answer better than by follow- 
ing the analysis of St. Peter: ‘Be ye all like-minded, 
“sympathetic ”. Like-mindedness is the recognition 
of the truth of the brotherhood of man in Christ ; 
sympathy is the expression of this truth in our daily 
conduct. The tendency of this our age is strongly 
towards philanthropy, towards grappling with the 
problems of our common life. I think that an 
observer would conclude that these efforts were effec- 
tive in proportion as they embodied the Christian 
Spirit. Many movements, excellent in themselves, 
clearly fail to influence those for whom they are 
designed, because they do not rest on like-mindedness, 
because they are not set forth in terms of sympathy. 
—The late Bisnor Creicuron, The Heritage of the 
Spirct, p. 19. 

Rererences.— XXVIII. 15.—John Watson, The Inspira- 
tion of our Faith, p. 810. H. Windross, The Life Victorious, 
p. 219. XXVIII. 16.—F. D. Maurice, The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 837. XXVIII. 17-28.— Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 
416. XXVIII. 20.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 220. 
XXVIII. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1970. 
XXVIII. 24.—D. C. A. Agnew, The Soul’s Business and Pro- 
spects, p. 178. FF, Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family 
Reading (2nd Series), p. 187. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. 
No. 516. XXVIII. 28.—C. S. Horne, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 280. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
p. 195. XXVIII. 30, 31.—A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, 
p. 9. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 277. XXVIII. 3h.— 
Bishop Drury, The Prison Ministry of St. Paul, p. 13, 
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ROMANS 
Raursrences.—EHxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 69; ibid. 
(Sth Series), vol. iii. p. 249. 1.-IV.—Jbid. (4th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 349. I. 1.—H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Addresses, 
p. 138. R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 261. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. vi. p. 124. I. 1, 2.—W. P. Du Bose, The 
Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 17. 


THE INCARNATION OF GOD 


‘Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God, (which He had promised 
afore by His prophets in the holy scriptures,) concerning 
His son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh ; and declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.’—RoMaNs I. 

4. 


WE are invited to turn our thoughts with special 
devotion to that great truth upon which the Gospel, 
as St. Paul here says, is founded, the awful and over- 
-whelming mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God—the truth expressed in the beginning of St. 
John’s Gospel—‘the Word was made Flesh’. It 
must be, indeed, to Christians, their continual 
thought. 

I. Such an event as that can have nothing like it, 
or parallel to it, while this world lasts. The Gospel 
of Christ, which, as announced by His Church from 
the first, has made the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son what St. Paul made it, the centre and heart of 
all teaching, worship, and obedience, the fulfilment 
and end of all that was old, the starting-point of all 
that was new—the Gospel of Christ refuses, and must 
ever refuse, to compromise with any view of religion 
which puts this tremendous truth in any less than its 
paramount and sovereign place. 

II. The Incarnation was the turning-point in the 
history of this world; and as a matter of fact, we 
have before our eyes the consequences which have 
followed from it. In the good and in the evil, in 
what the world seems and what it is, in its tendencies, 
its motives, its efforts, in what is visibly on its surface 
and in its secret forces, in the depths of men’s hearts 
and their strongest purposes, that awful Presence 
which was once visible in the world has made things 
different in it from what they ever were before. But 
I turn to another aspect of the subject. We have 
each of us, one by one, our concern with this great 
truth. To know and master what it means, to 
realise, as we say, what it is, and what it is to w8, is 
the turning-point of each man’s belief —R, W. 
Cuurcu, Pascal and other Sermons, p. 175. 

Rererences.—I. 1-7.—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the 
Romans, p. 46. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p- 136. I. 2, 
—C, Leach, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 68. I. 3— 


Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 450; ibid. vol. vi. p. 963 
thid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 410; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. 
pp. 170, 532. I. 3, 4.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on some Words 
of St. Paul, p.1. W.P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. 
Paul, p. 31. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p- 468. I. 3-5. 
—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 123. I, 4.—E. A. Stuart, 
The New Commandment and other Sermons, vol. vii. p- 186. 
R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p. 81. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. ii. pp. 174, 254; ibid. vol. vii. p. 25; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 277 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 89 ; ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 424. I. 5.—R. Glover, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 404. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 81; ibid, vol. viii. p. 235. I. 5-13.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 29. 
ALL SAINTS’ DAY 
‘Called to be saints.’—Romans t. 7. 

I. ‘All’ Saints.—The festival of All Saints is one 
which ought to touch the hearts of all of us. We 
celebrate all those who have by the help of God lived 
holy lives and died in the faith of Christ, all who, like 
ourselves, have been tempted by the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, but by the strength of God have 
overcome, no matter whether they be rich or poor, 
old or young, powerful or weak. No matter what 
their sect or calling, all are included in the great, 
broad love of Christ, if only they have done their 
best to live a saintly life. We look back on the past, 
and perhaps, with our small knowledge, our eyes only 
light on some few names conspicuous on the page of 
history. These were, we know, witnesses of Christ in 
the world ; but were there none besides them? As 
you read the history of past wars, you come across 
well-known names, great generals, great admirals, men 
whose names were in their day household names in 
every mouth as heroes who had fought or won, but 
did you ever think, you that read their names, how 
weak and powerless they would have been of them- 
selves without the common sailors and soldiers to 
back them up? Could a few generals, however well 
versed in the arts of strategy, win a campaign by 
themselves? No; it. is the common soldiers and 
sailors who do their work simply because it is their 
duty. Their names die, they perish as if they had 
never been, but have they died in vain? It seems to 
me almost more heroic to be content to die unknown, 
simply for the sake of duty, than to struggle to the 
front and winanoble name. Both classes have done 
their duty, but the one seems to have some reward ; 
the other none. Such are the men we commemorate 
to-day, common soldiers in the great army of God who 
have for centuries been doing battle against the 
armies of evil in the battlefield of the world. 

II. Our Calling.—‘ Called to be saints.’ Let that 
be our lesson to-day. St. Paul isnot writing to great, 
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well-known people. The Church of Christ in Rome 
did not number many of the high and mighty in the 
world. Most of its members were of the low and de- 
spised class, many even slaves, but whether high or 
low, slave or free, St. Paul addresses them all alike as 
‘beloved of God, called to be saints’. And surely so 
are we. We are not called tobe great; we are called 
to besaints. And what do we mean by saints? The 
word in the original Greek means ‘holy ones’. We 
are called to holiness. ‘How can I lead the hol 

life? With such temptations to evil, with so muc 

wickedness all round me in the world?’ Are you 
saying that? Well, then, All Saints’ Day supplies 
the answer. You can, because others have done so. 
In fighting the battle against evil in your own hearts 
and in the outside world, you will not be alone. 
Some have done their work and have gone to their 
rest. Others, though perhaps unknown to you, are 
carrying on the work still. ‘This is the communion 
of saints; the saints whose rest is won, and the saints 
who are working still are linked together in one 
common brotherhood and form one army, and their 
General is ordering the work, even Christ the Lord. 

Ill. The Tie which Binds All in One.—What is 
wanted to make ourselves good soldiers in this army ? 
Faith. That is what joins all in one. A belief in the 
goodness of their cause, a sure trust in the wisdom 
and goodness of their Leader. Faith is that power 
which enables a man to live and work in the sight of 
Christ, although to bodily sight his Leader is invisible. 
Every one who lives a holy life now, however poor and 
unknown, is really preaching faith, showing he be- 
lieves there is something higher and nobler and more 
worth living for than this world or his own self. 

IV. A Plea for Holiness.—And, lastly, reverence 
holiness in all. We are ready enough to honour it 
when accompanied by greatness, but do we not some- 
times ridicule it and speak of it as a weakness? Per- 
haps it may be but a weak, a very weak, trial to rise, 
only a feeble effort to seek after God and holiness ; yet 
holiness and goodness, like all other things, must have 
a beginning, and our ridicule and disdain may check 
it in the bud. We are all called to be God’s saints. 
Shall we be ashamed of the name ourselves or speak 
slightingly of anyone who is trying, however feebly, 
to live according to his high calling? We are called 
to be saints, but do we belong to them? Year 
by year we join in the festival of All Saints, but some 
day or other a saints’ festival will come when we shall 
not be here. Others will be joining in the hymn of 
thanksgiving, but our voice will not be heard. Will 
they then be giving thanks for us? Shall we be 
among that great multitude who, together with the 
saints on earth, make up the mighty Church of God? 
We ought to be there. It will be our own fault if we 
are not there, for we are all—each one of us—called 
to be saints. 


Rerernunces.—I. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 
2320. J. C. Story, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 
308.  Ewpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 65; tbid. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 332; thd. vol. xi. p. 439. I. 7-15.— 
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Ibid. vol. iii. p. 4. I. 8.—JIbid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
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I. 8-17.—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the 
I. 9.—Laxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 147. 


A BIBLE READING 

‘I would not have you ignorant, brethren.’—Romans I. 13. 
‘I woutp not have you ignorant, brethren, that often- 
times I purposed to come unto you.’ What have we 
to do with the Apostle’s purposes? They were the 
events of the day, they were of no importance, the 
were lost in the political ambitions and strifes of the 
hour. No, they were not; we have a great deal to 
do with the Apostle’s purposes. Here he is on 
common ground with ourselves —a neighbour, a 
brother, a friend. He introduces us into the secrets 
of his love and his desire and his holy ambition. He 
talks small things to us ; he enters into personal plans ; 
he shows us his kind thoughts to the Roman Chris- 
tians and other Gentiles. 

I. The expression occurs a second time in Romans 
x1. 25. What doeshe say there? He says, ‘I would 
not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this 
mystery’. What.a different tone! ‘The one neigh- 
bourly, the other profound, mysterious, muffled music. 
‘I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of 
this mystery ’—get into the deeper things ; get away 
from the surface and the frivolity of your piety, and 
sink deep and live among the rock-truths of God. 

II. The next time it occurs is in 1 Corinthians x. 
1—‘ Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should 
be ignorant’. Thesame formula, it must mean some- 
thing. I would not that ye should be ignorant of 
history, especially, ‘how that all our fathers were 
under the cloud, and all passed through the sea... 
and did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did all 
drink the same spiritual drink : for they drank of that 
spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock was 
Christ.’ What an interpreter, what a seer, what a 
man for piercing the thick covering of things and 
getting at the centre and the real and final meanings 
of the most obscure prophecies. ‘I would not that ye 
should be ignorant, how that all our fathers’—then 
we have fathers, have we? Yes, fathers, and they all 
did something that we have to do. Oh, I see, then 
there is an essential as well as an accidental unity in 
the development of the human race? Precisely. 
But how does it come, that we have lived so long and 
have not known about it until now? That is the 
mystery and the beauty, the music and the eloquence 
of the Bible. Paul rises to interpret what was done 
in the wilderness and the sea. Paul would have us 
keep a gallery of historic examples. He would have 
us keep up point by point the organic nerve of history, 
the continuity of experience and the unity of testi- 
mony, till we all come—blessed be God, the human 
family will not be complete until we arrive. Heaven 
will have vacant places until we come, and all the 
history of the world will receive explanation and 
illumination through our poor vanishing individuality. 

III. Where does it occur again? Some men never 
knew it occurred so often ; they will then be surprised 
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when 1 tell them that it occurs for the fourth time in 
1 Corinthians xu. 1—‘ Now concerning spiritual gifts, 
brethren, I would not have you ignorant’. I like to 
hear about these spiritual gifts, the gift of gifts. 
Can I have those spiritual gifts? Yes, and all the 
Church can have them. God has the remainder of 
the Spirit, the residue is His, and He will pour it 
forth as He sheds the rain. Well, I would not have 
you ignorant about spiritual gifts : there is a spiritual 
world, a world of the white ones, children of the dream, 
presences that flash upon us in visions, and we knew 
it not until we heard the beating of departing wings. 
I want to tell you about these, said Paul; there is 
great diversity of gifts, and some men can read the 
spiritual world more clearly than others can; let that 
be understood ; there are differences, yet there is a 
common unity. 

IV. Where does it occur again? It occursagain in 
2 Corinthians 1. 8: ‘We would not, brethren, have 
you ignorant.’ How the formula recurs! What of ? 
‘We would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our 
trouble.’ We should like to hear about your trouble, 
and if we can assuage it we will. There are tears we 
cannot touch, but if we can touch yours there shall 
not be a tear in your eyes. ‘Our trouble which came 
to us in Asia’ and everywhere, ‘that we were pressed 
~ gut of measure, above strength, insomuch that we 
despaired even of life.’ : 

Now the feeling that I have after reading all these 
passages is that Paul was not the man to keep any- 
thing from us that he could give to the Church. 
‘Brethren, I would not have you ignorant—I would 
not have you ignorant—I would not have you igno- 
rant. I am here in all my frankness to tell you about 
Christ and His Cross and the way heavenly.’ Well, 
he came very near to that in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians when he used a formula not quite identical, but 
with identical meaning. He said, ‘ Behold, I show 
you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.’— 
JoserH Parxer, City Temple Pulpit, vol. v1. p. 251. 


Rererences.—I. 18.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 149 ; 
thid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 807. I. 14.—W. J. Knox- 
Little, Christian. World Pulgit, vol. lvi. p. 10. J. Bunting, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 829. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 115 ; 
sbid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p.91. I. 14, 15.—A. M. Fairbairn, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 2738. I. 15.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2285. 


THE GLORY AND POWER OF THE GOSPEL 


‘For Iam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation, to every one that believeth.’ 
—ROoMANS I. 16, 

Ir was wonderful, indeed, that St. Paul could speak 

with such absolute confidence about this Gospel, 

calling it the great power of God, anticipating the 
time when the despised name of Jesus would be in- 
comparably mightier than Czesar’s, and when the 
truths which had their centre in the cross would have 
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prevailed over all the magnificent pride and intellec- 
tual glory of that ancient world. Yes, it required a 
great prophetic vision to speak these words then: 
‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation, to every one that 
believeth ’. 

I. It requires no prophetic vision now. We can 
hardly imagine any man, with his eyes half open, 
talking about being ashamed of the Gospel now. 
There are, perhaps, a few fierce and malignant un- 
believers who think that the world of the future 
would get on better without it, and who would be 
glad, if they could, to sweep it away. But these are 
hardly sane men. An unnatural hatred has dis- 
ordered their vision, or the love of evil has darkened 
their hearts. 'The vast multitude of men who live in 
Christian lands, even though the Gospel has little 
hold of them, think with a sort of pride of Chris- 
tianity, and all who have yielded to its power never 
think about it save with a sense of glorying and 
exultancy. For the triumphs of the Gospel confront 
us everywhere. 

And everywhere the works of the Gospel are in 
evidence. You are not ashamed of Christianity. No. 
The 'grandeur of its works, the magnitude of its 
triumphs, the immensity of its power in the world, 
forbid that. 

II. But bring the thought of the text a little nearer 
home. Men may have nothing but respectful and 
reverent, and even proud, thoughts of Christianity, 
and yet have little hold upon the Gospel as regards 
themselves. St. Paul meant two things here—first, 
that he gloried in the Gospel for himself, gloried in 
confessing it; and, secondly, that he had unlimited 
confidence in its power over others. 

First, he gloried in the thought that he himself 
was a Christian, that the Gospel had laid hold of 
him, and held him fast in chains of love; that its 
truths and promises and hopes had taken entire pos- 
session of him and formed the strength and joy of 
his life. ‘They were nine-tenths of life to him, and 
the other tenth also. 

Secondly, St. Paul meant by these words, as he 
tells us, that, asa Christian worker, he had unlimited 
confidence in the Gospel, and in the Divine forces 
which are represented by the Gospel. He believed 
that they were the power of- God unto salvation to 
every one that believed. 

The Gospel of Christ’s love had won victories 
and would still win them. And, believing this, his 
ministry never failed to secure subdued and renewed 
souls for the Master’s service.—J. G. GREENHOUGH, 
The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 97. 


THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL 


‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power 
af God unto Salvation to every one that believeth.’— 
OMANS I, 16. 


So wrote St. Paul to the little band of Christians 
crouching under the threatening shadow of the 
haughtiest despotism which the world has ever seen, 
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where Imperial Rome affected religious tolerance 
with a limitation which then, as now, tended to ex- 
clude any possible rival or anything which happened 
to be unpopular at the moment. Do we trare in his 
words a kind of challenge to his own courage, the 
accusation of an excuse, as in one who felt thata 
message so apparently hopeless, claims so tremendous 
as those of the Gospel, might reasonably be charged 
with folly in those who put them forward in such an 
atmosphere ? 

He is assuring himself while he is encouraging his 
hearers, that his claims were not the dream of an 
enthusiast, or the folly of a fanatic. He knew what 
was meant by power, and the world had not yet seen 
the highest possible demonstration of it. He could 
point to it, he could proclaim it, and lead to it. And 
ina few centuries the Roman Empire itself would 
bow to it in the despairing cry of expiring Paganism, 
O Galilee vicisti. 

I. As we have traced the suspicion of a sinking 
heart in the bold challenge flung by St. Paul into 
the midst of Roman despotism, so we should do well 
in no way to minimise the strength of the evil which 
is arrayed against us, with which as Christians we 
have to contend, and to meet which Christ invests 
us with His power. 

In times full of anxiety such as these, when we are 
face to face with an organised conspiracy of evil seek- 
ing to engulph all that is most tender and beautiful 
in Christian life, we do well to remember that we 
can always count on the heart, which is naturally 
Christian, and the deep consciousness of humanity, 
which has never really given in its adherence to the 
sophistries which for the moment seemed to condone 
its weakness, and to deify its lusts. The!testimony 
of mankind is too uniform, too solemn, too serious, 
to be lightly swayed from its real estimate of sin. 
There comes a time when the poor sufferer curses the 
platitudes which were destined to deceive him, and 
out of the intolerable burden of his pleasures and the 
utter degradation of his so-called nature turns with 
an intensity of longing to the Gospel and the stern 
comfort of its healing smart. 

Do not let us flinch, do not let us be ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ when facing the modern estimate 
of sin. Deep down in his heart man is with us. He 
knows that the Gospel is right. He knows that sin 
is slavery, and that the Gospel is the good news of 
freedom. He knows that:nature is a term which has 
been perverted to apply only to the uncontrolled 
appetites which wander outside the grasp of reason. 
And he bends his ear to listen to the gracious mes- 
sage which tells of One Who gives him power to live 
up to the fulness of his being, in that which alone 
can be called nature ; where passion and desire exist 
under the perfect control of reason, and reason listens 
to the higher dictates of the Spirit. The Gospel 
brings a message of power to bear upon the godless 
opportunism of a luxurious age, and tells us that man 
was made to be a kind of first-fruits of God’s creatures 
in the power of His might, Who was the great son 


of Man, Whom to know is to live, and Whom to 
serve is to reign. 

II. It is the power of God unto salvation. The 
words come home to us with a personal and intimate 
appeal. And many of us must add here also ‘I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ’; for the old 
methods seem to be called in question, the old means 
of grace, as they are called, pushed on one side for 
appeals which are of power to men of culture, of 
recognised worth to men of strong wil; which at 
least cannot be accused of credulity and which will 
pass muster in times of intellectual progress and 
general amelioration of the conditions of life. 

‘The power of God unto salvation.’ Let us ex- 
hibit this in greater fulness and in greater strength. 
For a good Christian is in himself a gospel. ‘'They 
that fear Thee will be glad when they see me, be- 
cause I have put my trust in Thy word.’ 

The power of recovery is one of the most glorious 
blessings of the Gospel. History is full of its con- 
versions ; experience is again and again staggered to 
see Saul the persecutor now become Paul the servant 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. But even more than this, 
there is the grace which jis given to us of using the 
past, even that from which we most shrink, so that 
it can better help us to attain to the great 
virtue of humility: ‘I am not meet to be called an 
Apostle because I persecuted the Church of God ’—or 
it can give us something of the tenderness of the 
Good Shepherd, ‘considering ourselves lest we also 
should be tempted ’. 

It may be there is some soul going heavily, groan- 
ing beneath the burden of repeated failure; and he 
knows as yet nothing of the grace of salvation which 
is extended to him in the power of the Gospel. Christ 
came as the Second Adam, not to preach deliverance 
merely, but to give the power of recovery to a fallen 
world. He offers to you still the hand to extricate you, 
the power which will lift you, the power which will put 
you firmly on your feet. There is a power and a 
virtue in His absolving Grace, which not only wipes 
out the guilt of the past, but gives us the power of 
recovery as a counterpoise to the dead weight which 
presses a man down, the weight of recurring falls, and 
of failure. ‘O set me up upon the rock that is 
higher than I; for Thou hast been my hope, and a 
strong tower for me against the enemy.’—W. C. E. 
Newsort, Church Times, 18th December, 1908. 


‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel.’—Romans 1. 16. 


I mer but one human being that forenoon, a dark 
military-looking wayfarer, who carried a game-bag on 
a baldric; but he made aremark which seems worthy 
of record. For when I asked him if he were Protest- 
ant or Catholic— 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I make no shame of my religion. I 
am a Catholic.’ 

He made no shame of it! The phrase is a piece 
of natural statistics; for it is the language of one in 
a minority. .. . You may change creeds and dogmas 
by authority, or proclaim a new religion with the 
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sound of trumpets, if you will ; but here isa man who 
has his own thoughts, and will stubbornly adhere to 
them in good and evil.’—R. L. Srevenson, Travels 
with a Donkey. 


Ir is an immense blessing to be perfectly callous fo 
ridicule ; or, which comes to the same thing, to be 
conscious thoroughly that what we have in us of 
noble and delicate, is not ridiculous to any but fools, 
and that, if fools will laugh, wise men will do well to 
let them.’—From Dr. Arno.p’s Letters. 
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hough, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 97. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 286. I. 16, 17.—F. W. Farrar, Truths to 
Live by, p. 334. W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. 
_ Paul, p. 45. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 365; ibid. vol. 
ix. p. 194. I. 16-25.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 257. 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD 
‘ Therein [in the Gospel of Christ] is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith ; as it is written, The just shall 
live by faith.’—Romans |. 17. ; 
Tue two statements of the previous verse—that the 
Gospel is the power of God to salvation, and that 
it proves itself to be so to every one who believes 
—are further explained and confirmed by these 
words. 

I. What, then, is the righteousness of God? The 
phrase is capable of misconstruction, and, in fact, 
often has been misunderstood. The ostensible mean- 
ing might seem to be the righteousness which is a 
characteristic or attribute of God. But it cannot be 
said that this in any special sense is a revelation of 
the Gospel. It may more truly be described as the 
great theme of Old Testament teaching, the prophets 
never wearying of vindicating its claims, and of show- 
ing how certainly it will finally prevail. Moreover, 
it is impossible to see how the revelation of righteous- 
ness in such a sense could constitute the saving power 
of the Gospel. The righteousness of God, as is evident 
from the passage which St. Paul quotes from Habak- 
kuk, as well as from other parallel expressions, is the 
righteousness of which God is the Author, which He 
prey and bestows, so that the man who acquires it 

omes thereby a just or righteous man, Now, this 
is precisely what we need, and it supplies the essential 
condition of all fellowship with God, and therefore of 
holiness or victory over sin. 

II. The remainder of my text confirms the second 
statement of the previous verse, that the Gospel is 
the saving power of God to every one that believes. 


It is so because it is from faith to faith, a difficult 
expression if you take it word by word, but sufficiently 
plain in its general sense, which is that on our side 
everything but faith is excluded. This righteousness 
of which the Apostle has spoken is not due to our own 
works, which do not contribute to it anything what- 
ever. When it becomes ours it is due entirely to 
faith—faith which appropriates Christ, and by resting 
upon Him enters into it and invests us with all its 
prerogatives. And just as it is due to faith, so also 
It is designed to produce faith. Consider how the 
revelation of this righteousness, and its being offered 
to faith, opens an immediate entrance into a state of 
salvation. The radical error into which we all run 
in reference to our acceptance with God is that we 
must do something in order to secure it. So far from 
being an act or something to be done, it consists 
essentially in giving up the attempt to do anythin 
whatever towards righting ourselves with God, an 
resting satisfied with what Christ has done.—C, 
Moret, The Great Alternative and other Sermons, 
eae 

Rererences.—I. 17.—H. Alford, Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, p. 281. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2809. 
J. B. Brown, The Divine Life in Man, p. 122. A Seotch 
Preacher, The Strait Gate, p. 77. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
vii. pp. 358, 416; «bed. vol. viii. pp. 81, 195; dbid. (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 278; aid. vol. ix. p. 189; «bid. vol. x. 
pp. 63, 328. I. 18.—H. Howard, The Raiment of the Soul, 
p. 225. W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, 
p. 57. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 226. I. 18-32.,— 
Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 66. I. 18-III. 
20.—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 68. I. 19- 
32.—LExpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 276. 


THE POWER OF GOD 

‘For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 

are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 

made, even His eternal power and Godhead ; so that they 

are without excuse.’—RomaNs I. 20. 
To apprehend the power of God we need not look at 
these coincidences, interferences, miracles, judgments, 
visitations, on which the ignorant and superstitious 
are prone to insist ; not the violations of law, but the 
law itself, is the witness to the Divine power. To 
heal a disease, to restore a maniac, fills a crowd with 
surprise. But to preserve the delicate organisms of 
millions from succumbing to disease ; to keep the fine 
tissues of the brain in order, so that sanity is the rule 
and insanity the exception ; this is what should fill 
us with daily wonder and gratitude. The simple 
truth is, that the Force, which Agnostics are bound to 
assume, a vast Unknown, as the real explanation of 
all the known, is the God whom Christ revealed to 
us. But, since the everlasting power and divinity of 
God are so manifest, so overwhelmingly convincing, 
directly we come to reflect, whence has sprung the 
delusion that God’s power is limited? It is essenti- 
ally due to a diseased vision. Man is no impartial 
observer of God and His ways. His judgment is 
warped by shattering and useless resistance to the 
omnipotence of God. But remember, this perturbed 
judgment is the organ by which we are attempting to 
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estimate God. Let us gather the threads of our argu- 
ment into these two propositions. 

I. There is no evil in this universe except the per- 
verted wills (probably confined entirely to this 
system), which in the exercise of their freedom have 
resisted the power of God. Resistance to Him pro- 
duces unrest, discontent, paralysis. The sins which 
result from it involve us in perpetual suffering. 

II. When the will is reclaimed by Jesus Christ and 
brought into harmony with God, evil disappears, 
except so far as the eye. has to contemplate the dis- 
order of the wills which still resist. When the will 
is converted, restored, and in harmony with God, it 
beholds with unspeakable joy the infinite ocean of 
Light and Love; nor can it for a moment suppose 
that this dim shadow of human corruption will main- 
tain itself for long in that victorious ocean.—R. F. 
Horton, The Trinity, p. 113. 


REVELATION OF THE INVISIBLE 


*For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead,’—Romans |. 20. 

Unprrtyine the whole teaching of the New Testa- 

ment is that deep and mysterious revelation as to the 

threefold personality of the one God which is called 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. It is hard to grasp, but 
unless we do believe and accept it in faith we must 
give up the doctrine of the Incarnation, the doctrine 
of the Atonement, the doctrine of the mission of the 

Comforter—in fact, everything which makes Chris- 

tianity precious to us, and that invests the sacrifice 

from the Cross with such unspeakable blessing and 
power. 

The eye, the ear, the tongue, these are organs that 
we al! of us possess. With the ear we associate har- 
mony ; with the eye, beauty; with the tongue, speech. 
I propose, then, to take these three, harmony, beauty, 
speech, and to inquire: What do we understand by 
these terms; what is their meaning, their history, 
and significance? 

I. Harmony.—Now harmony is revealed to us in 
the works of great musical composers as executed 
through the agency of skilled performers. Harmony 
in its essence existed long before there was a human 
composer or performer to give it body and expression, 
and it is impossible to conceive a time when harmony 
was not there, capable at any moment of manifesta- 
tion. Inthe book of Job'we read how that when God 
laid the foundations of the earth the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted for 
oy. 

(a) This conception of music as surrounding the 

Throne of God is, perhaps, the one of all others that 

has most impressed itself upon the minds of men. 

This is but another way of saying music is from ever- 

lasting ; and therefore man, who was made in the 

likeness of God, came into being with music in his 
soul, but without power to give it adequate expression. 

(6) This power has manifested itself slowly 
throughout the ages. It pleased Him who ordereth 


the course of human progress to delay until these 
latter days productions of the great musicians. But 
in the nature of things there is no reason for this. 
They were always in existence; they have been there 
waiting for men with high-strung souls to give them 
shape and make them henceforth a possession of jo 
to all their fellows so long as man shall walk the 
earth. 

(c) Music may exist with all its possibility, but 
unless there be within a man the power to hear and 
appreciate melody, what advantageth it? What 
would be the use of singing men and women to a deaf 
man? ‘The waves of rhythmic sound would be non- 
existent. 

So, then, we have here three things—harmony in 
its eternal essence, the source from which all music 
springs; harmony as it: finds outward expression ; 
harmony as it appeals inwardly to the hearer. And 
yet who can say that these three things, though quite 
distinct and different, are not at the same time one ? 
And so, by an almost exactly parallel sequence of 
thought, we have :— 

(a) God the eternal source of all being, the author 
and origin of all things. 

(6) God as manifested in time, in visible nature 
and in recorded history. 

(c) God as revealed by His indwelling in the 
human heart. And we feel, do we not, that the 
Trinity in unity of theology, the Three and yet but 
One, has ceased to be altogether unthinkable. 

Ii. Beauty.—Let us, then, pass to our second ana- 
logy. We are all of us conscious in our hearts of a 
something we call beauty. It is a something we can- 
not define. ‘The sense of beauty which is felt but not 
seen we acknowledge to be an eternal reality; its 
prototype is not of the earth earthy, but cometh from 
heaven. But whenever we gaze upon a beautiful 
landscape, or beautiful sunset, a beautiful face, a 
beautiful work of art, we behold with our bodily eyes, 
and our spirits are thrilled by the actual presence of 
beauty realised by our sense at a particular time and 
a particular place. Observe, once again, that this 
beauty, however perfect, would be to us blank and 
void unless there were that within us which could 
comprehend it. The faculties must be cultured, sensi- 
tive, sympathetic, so that when we say that such and 
such a work is beautiful the assertion involves and 
predicates three things :— 

(a) The idea of beauty apart from all objects. 

(b) The idea of beauty of objects that we actu- 
ally see. 

(c) The power in ourselves of perception. 

Yet may we not say that these three are one, not 
to be confounded yet not to be divided. ~ 

Ill. Speech.—Speech 1s the crowning gift of man— 
that which gives him supremacy over the brute crea- 
tion, that which marks him with the seal Divine. 
What magic is there not in a spoken word! And yet 
what is there to distinguish it from a mere unmeaning 
sound? It is impossible to say, for that which to one 
race is a mere sound becomes to another a symbol 
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pregnant with signification. Nay, to him who isa 
student of language, in reality every word of every 
cultured human being is a living entity clothed upon 
with countless associations from the past. To the 
ordinary speaker, however, the word 1s nothing less 
than an implement for conveying thought at the par- 
ticular instant that it is uttered. It is the direct 
product, the outward embodiment and expression 
under physical conditions of antecedent thought. 
And not only so. It serves a further purpose. It 
transmits the thought of the speaker and it trans- 
mutes it into the thought of the hearer. The thought 
is one, but its phases are threefold :— 

(a) We have the parent thought of the speaker. 

(b) We have the same thought for a moment ob- 
jectwely expressed in concrete form through the 
medium of sound, 

(c) We have the communicated thought that pro- 
ceeds from both which passes through the air into the 
mind of the hearer, 

If we but grasp this, may we not, too, look on to 
read as with eyes opened to the richness of its spiritual 
meaning that wonderful declaration of the fourth 
Evangelist, ‘The Word was made Flesh and dwelt 
among us,’ and to perceive that the doctrine of the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and 
from, or rather through, the agency of the Son is no 
longer entirely inscrutable or remote; but that, as a 
spoken word enters into the ear and finds within the 
soul an intelligent response to the message that it 
brings from the speaker, so is it with the quickening 
impulse of the Holy Spirit upon our consciousness. 


‘For the invisible things of him since the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that 
are made, even his everlasting power and divinity.’— 
ROMANS L 20, 

Asrects of nature in different ages have changed 

before the eye of man; at times fruitful of many 

thoughts; at other times either unheeded or fading 
into insignificance in comparison of the inner world. 

When the Apostle spoke of the visible things which 

‘witness of the Divine power and glory,’ it was not 

the beauty of particular spots which he recalled ; his 

eye was not satisfied with seeing the fairness of the 
country any more than the majesty of cities. He 

did not study the flittings of shadows on the hills, 

or even the movements of the stars in their courses. 

The plainest passages of the book of Nature were, 

equally with the sublimest, the writing of a Divine 

hand. . . . The Apostle, in the abundance of his re- 
velations, has an eye turned inward on another world. 

It is not that he is dead to Nature, but that it is out 

of his way ; not, as in the Old Testament, the veil or 

frame of the Divine presence, but only the background 
of human nature and revelation. When speaking of 
the heathen, it comes readily into his thoughts; it 
never seems to occur to him in connection with the 
work of Christ. He does not read mysteries in the 
leaves of the forest, or see the image of the cross in 
the form of the tree, or find miracles of design in the 
complex structures of animal life. His thoughts re- 


specting the works of God are simpler and also deeper. 
The child and the philosopher alike hear a witness in 
the first chaper of Romans, or in the discourse of the 
Apostle on Mars’ Hill, or at Lystra, which the mystic 
fancies of Neo-platonism and the modern evidences 
of natural theology fail to convey to them.’—From 
Jowetr’s Essay on Natural Religion. 


Tue Sidonians agreed amongst themselves to choose 
him to be their king who that morning should first 
see the sun. Whilst all others were gazing on the 
east, one alone looked on the west. But he first of 
all discovered the light of the sun shining on the tops 
of houses. God is seen sooner, easier, clearer in His 
operations than in His essence. Best beheld by re- 
flection in His creatures. For the invisible thangs 
of Him are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.—Tuomas Furr. 

Rererences.—I, 20.—E,. White, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 86. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 361. L 
20, 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 17638, and vol. 
xxxvili. No. 2257. Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 312. 
I, 21.—Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
184, R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 228. 
‘They became vain in their imaginings . . . professing them- 

selves to be wise.’—RoMANS I. 21, 22 (with u. 19). 

A SELF-CONTENTED man is the hardened swelling on 
the breast of society. He is my sworn enemy. He 
fills himself with cheap truths, with gnawed morsels 
of musty wisdom, and he exists like a storeroom 
where a stingy housewife keeps all sorts of rubbish 
which is absolutely unnecessary to her, and worthless. 
.. . These unfortunate people call themselves men of 
firm character, men of principles and convictions, and 
no one cares to see that convictions are to them but 
the clothes with which they cover the beggarly naked- 
ness of their souls. On the narrow brows of such 
people there always shines the inscription so familiar 
to all: ‘Calmness and confidence’. What a false 
inscription! Just rub their foreheads with firm hand 
and then you will see the real signboard, which reads: 
‘Narrow-mindedness and weakness of soul’,—Maxmm 
Gorky. , 

Rererence.—I, 21-25.—Ezxposttor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 
240, 

THE DIVINE BLESSEDNESS 
‘The Creator, who is blessed for ever.-—RoMANS I, 25. 

I. Iv is much easier for us- to realise the blessedness 
of God when we think of His derivative rather than 
of His essential and eternal blessedness. Let us 
approach this mysterious and profoundly interesting 
subject from the easiest standpoint, that of the future. 
We project our vision through dim ages yet to come. 
The curse has gone from the universe, like an old 
dream of terror that troubled a long-forgotten night 
of childhood. No trace of it is left. All nations 
have been blessed in Him, and they stand before the 
throne of this solitary Potentate of love, and call Him 
blessed in their songs. But I may be reminded that 
if we look at God’s infinite and unfathomable blessed- 
ness, from the standpoint of the far future, the subject 
is not without its difficulties. Is there no reservation 
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in that blessedness? On the far-off confines of all 
this blessedness, is there not the smoke of a torment 
that ascendeth up for ever and ever? Well, in God’s 
ripe summer-time evil will be insignificant beyond 
degree in comparison with good, ‘But was not God 
the Father of these lost ones?’ God could not be 
perfectly happy if He had left a single thing undone 
to save men. In respect of the damned even He has 
the blessedness of knowing that He has done for them 


_all that infinite love and patience and resource could. 


II. Let us see if we can realise God’s blessedness 
from the standpoint of the present. How can He be 
infinitely blessed whilst His watching Spirit is present 
in this world of unresting anguish? It may be asked, 
‘Is not God’s present relation to pain a qualification 
of His blessedness?’ (1) He lives in the presence of 
perpetual pain, it is true, but then He is ever exercis- 
ing a ministry of pity and healing to pain, and there 
is no pause in the unseen work of that ministry: and 
the satisfactions it yields more than transcend the 
touch of possible grief that may be the germ of His 
sympathy. (2) And then God’s blessedness can suffer 
no eclipse from contact with pain, because it is His 
will to make pain the vehicle for the manifestation of 
conspicuous tenderness. (3) And then God’s blessed- 
ness is not overshadowed by human pain, even when 
rescue and healing from His presence tarry for awhile, 
because by pain God is teaching us sympathy with 
each other, and conformity to His own pattern of 
helpfulness and high beneficence. (4) And yet again, 
God looks upon pain from the standpoint of that 
wider epoch when sorrow and sighing shall have fled 
away ; and pain so viewed cannot darken His ineffable 
gladness. But is not the present existence and activity 
of sin a qualification of the Divine blessedness?_ He 
looks into the future, and He sees the coming mem- 
bers of the race transformed into the holy image of 
His first-born son. 

III. Let us try and realise God’s infinite and abso- 
lute blessedness in relation to the past. We go back 
to the mysterious epochs when the worlds had not 
issued upon their courses. How can we reconcile the 
Divine blessedness with solitude? (1) Well, the 
beneficence of character that was the spring of all 
after triumph and achievement was there. (2) More 
still: the Son, who was to be the instrument for the 
accomplishment of all the Father’s purposes, was 
already a willing instrument in the Father’s bosom. 
And thus before all worlds God has been indescribably 
gladdened by the anticipation of a triumphant future 
of redeemed and regenerated life. He is blessed from 
all ages. 


Rererences.—I. 25.—J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p. 61. I. 28.—W. G. Horder, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol, xlvii. p. 363. H. Parnaby, British Congregationalist, 18th 
October, 1906, p. 273. I. 29.—Hwpositor (5th Series), vol. x. 
p. 114. II. 1.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. 
Paul, p. 57. 11. 1-29.—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, 
p- 87. II. 2.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 69. II. 4.— 
P. McAdam Muir, Modern Substitutes for Christianity, p. 3. 
J. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 157. F. D. Maurice, 
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Sermons, vol. iii. p. 97. J. H. Bell, Persuasions, p.97. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1714, and vol. xlix. No. 2857. Ez- 
positor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 422; ibid. vol. ii. pp. 64, 65. 
II. 4, 5.—Kapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 141. IL. 5.—Ibid. 
pp. 23, 209 ; zbid. vol. x. p. 107. 


JUDGMENT 

‘The day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment 

of God ; who will render to every man according to his 

deeds.’—Romans It. 5, 6. 
I. Beier in a Judgment is part of our faith in the 
sanity of the universe. Judgment is not an arbitrary 
enactment but an inevitable process: the sequel and 
corollary of our sense of responsibility. If goodness 
and right are anything more than words, there is 
Judgment to come out of all that is done on earth. 
Daniel Webster, the American, when asked what was 
the greatest thought that ever occupied his mind, 
replied, ‘My personal accountability to God’. And 
I know of nothing so essential to the definition of a 
man as that sense of responsibility. Eliminate that, 
and man is not. So delicate are the tablets of our 
soul, which we call memory, that nothing howsoever 
slight can ever be razed from them. Nothing dies 
from out the memory. When God says, ‘Son, re- 
member!’ the memory will give up its dead, an 
unerring transcript of life. Was it not Plato who 
said that each judge of the dead ‘ will, with his naked 
soul, pierce into the other naked soul?’ ‘The idea 
is one with that which St. Paul has enshrined 
in the text which the Revised Version has so trans- 
figured : ‘We must all be made manifest before the 
Judgment-seat of God’. We must beshown openly : 
each man discovered to himself. In that awful day 
of revelation each soul will know itself, and go to its 
own place, as if driven by inner necessity. For each 
soul seeing itself will, in the eternal light, judge itself 
by the standard of its own capacities. 

II. As we ‘reason of judgment to come,’ there is 
another illuminating idea in the New Testament, which 
I dare not omit; God hath committed all judgment 
to the Son of Man. Before Him we are to stand. 
We are to stand before One who knows what is in 
man: One who was bound up with mankind in all 
things: One who was tried in all points as we are. 
He will judge us with that human pity, mercy and 
love which make Him to our hearts the Christ. It 
will be Christian judgment. 

IIL. Finally, there is quite another side to the 
Judgment. ‘That apostolic text, ‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap,’ is generally read, I am 
afraid, as a menace, that nothing in heaven or hell 
can exempt a man from the harvest of his misdeeds. 
But it is a promise too—a promise for the. encourage- 
ment of right-doers ; and the pledge of God is behind 
that promise. Ah! behind all the error and pain, 
passion and failure of life, there is that refuge—the 
Judge of all the earth will see right done.—B. J. 
Snett, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 161. 

Rererences.—II. 6, 8, 9.—H. S. Holland, Christuan World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 65. IL, 6-12.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vel. 
iti, p. 129. 
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THE GRAND QUEST AND THE LOWLY PATH 
To them that by patience in well-doing seek for glory and 
honour and incorruption, eternal life.’—Romans 11. 7. 

I. Tue grandeur of the Quest. ‘Seek for glory and 
honour and incorruption. What thrilling words 
these are when taken with their great meanings! 
Some would eliminate them from the vocabulary, and 
shut us up to more modest language. But take 
these words, properly understood, out of the vocabu- 
lary, and what will be the effect on character? The 
noblest character, the strongest and most beautiful 
life are impossible without the large ideas and hopes 
expressed in these terms. Take these great words 
out of the vocabulary, and what will be the effect on 
experience? Can the spirit within us live without 
them? ‘No,’ says the secularist: ‘the spirit of man 
will not be content without these words: but glory, 
honour, and incorruption are found within the world! 
life’, Are they? ‘Glory’—have we that? Glory 
means solidity, reality, durability, and certainly we 
know nothing of these in the temporal sphere. 
‘Honour ’—have we that? When the soul is denied, 
we become like the beasts which perish, and the 
honours of life’s short day are golden shoes, purple 
saddles, jingling bells. ‘Immortality’—have we 
that? Yes: fame. Fame! a death’s-head crowned 
with a fading wreath. The fact is, we have not these 
things, only these words, if we are without faith in 
God, the spirituality of our own nature, and the 

eternal world. 

IJ. The simplicity of the Pathway. ‘To them 
that by patience in well-doing seek.’ There is some- 
thing quite startling between the grandeur of the 
aim and the homeliness of the condition, ‘ Well- 
loing. Not brilliant strokes in trade, war, or scholar- 
vhip, but well-downg in ordinary life. What a bless- 
mg to know that God recognises patient merit, and 
that He reserves the major prizes for dutiful souls 
faithful unto death! (1) Heaven recognises the 
greatness of simple character. It is easy to overlook 
great character in humble guise, yet it is clearly seen 
by Him who appreciates it the most. We have all 
heard of the man who spoke prose for forty years 
without knowing it; but a fact of far greater interest 
is that scores of men speak poetry without knowing 
it—nay, act splendid poetry without knowing it; and 
God shall surprise them with glory, honour, and in- 
corruption beyond their most glowing dream. (2) 
God recognises the greatness of simple duty. Ina 
lowly post, entrusted with commonplace offices, called 
daily to discharge the most menial service, we may 
express the noblest conscientiousnéss, the most ex- 
quisite feeling, sublimest principle and behaviour. 
(3) God recognises the greatness of simple suffering. 
Gordon flashed a splendid figure on the imagination 
of the world, but many such heroes are hidden in 
obscure life. Obscure life conceals illustrious heroism, 
known only to God, but it ts known to Him, and 
shal] not lose its recompense of reward. 

Let us not despise lowly station and the humdrum 
life, Let us believe in high truths, and at the same 
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time in the divinity of fag.—W. L. Wazxinson, The 
Ashes of Roses, p. 198. 

Rererences.—II. 7.—J. Edwards, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol, x. p. 276. D. C. A. Agnew, The Soul’s Business and 
Prospects, p. 400. O. Bronson, Sermons, p. 33. Eapositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 203; tbid. vol. ii. p. 424. IL 8— 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 452. II. 8, 9.—JIbid. vol. ix. p. 
439. II. 9.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 495. II. 11.— 
J. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 154. 

‘ Not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doers. 

ROMANS. Il. 13. 
‘Preacu to these men as one may, thundered Savona- 
rola to the Florentines, ‘ they have got into the habit 
of listening well and yet acting ill, This habit has 
become a second nature, and they contrive to listen 
without obeying. And it is as hard to change this 
course of things as to change the course of the waters. 
Thou hast made a habit of always hearing the com- 
mand? ‘Then do justice, do justice. Else thou wilt 
become like a rook on the steeple, that, at the first 
stroke of the church bell, takes flight and is scared, 
but afterwards, growing accustomed to the sound, 
perches quietly on the bell, however loudly it be 
rung.’ 

Rererence.—IJ, 138.—P. McAdam Muir, Modern Sub- 
stitutes for Christianity, p. 33. 


‘The Gentiles are a law unto themselves.’—RoMANS Il. 14. 


‘THE text of Butler’s two sermons on ‘ The Natural 
Supremacy of Conscience’. 

Rererences.—II, 14.—Bishop Butler, Human Nature and 
other Sermons, p. 28. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 429; 
bid. vol. x. p. 176. II. 14, 15.—Jbid. vol. vi. p. 267; «id. 
vol. xi. p. 201. ' 

‘Their thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing 

em.’— RoMANS II. 15. 

As Jowett, in his introduction to the Gorgias, ob- 
serves, ‘Men are not in the habit of dwelling upon the 
dark side of their own lives; they do not easily see 
themselves as others see them. ‘They are very kind 
and very blind to their own faults; the rhetoric of 
self-love is always pleading with them on their own 
behalf. Adopting a similar figure of speech, Socrates 
would have them use rhetoric, not in defence but in 
accusation of themselves. . . . 

‘Under the figure there lurks a real thought, which, 
expressed in another form, admits of an easy applica- 
tion to ourselves. For do not we too accuse as well 
as excuse ourselves? . . . In religious diaries a sort 
of drama is often enacted by the consciences of men 
“accusing or else excusing them”. For all our life 
long we are talking with ourselves,’ 

Rererences. — II. 15.—N. D. Hillis, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 328. Archbishop Magee, Sermons at St. 
Saviour’s, Bath, p. 146. 

‘In the day when God shall eRe the secrets of man.’—RomANs 
Il. 10, 

In a much-criticised passage in his Enigmas of Life, 

Mr. Rathbone Greg attempts to describe one of the 

retributive pangs falling to the sinful soul, which 

belong to the nature of the future world, namely, 
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‘the severance from all those we love who on earth 
have trod the narrower and better path’. ‘ What,’ 
he asks, ‘can be more certain, because what more in 
the essential nature of things, than that the great 
revelation of the Last Day (or that which must at- 
tend and be involved in the mere entrance into the 
spiritual state) will effect a severance of souls—an 
instantaneous gulf of demarcation between the pure 
and the impure, the just and the unjust, the merciful 
and the cruel—immeasurably more deep, essential, 
and impassable, than any which time or distance or 
search or antipathy could effect on earth? Here 
we never see into each other’s souls; characters the 
most opposite and incompatible dwell together upon 
earth, and may love each other much, unsuspicious 
of the utter want of fundamental harmony between 
them. . . . But when the great curtain of ignorance 
and deception shall be withdrawn—“ when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be made known”—when the pierc- 
ing light of the spiritual world shall at once and for 
ever disperse those clouds which have hidden what 
we really are from those who have loved us and 
almost from ourselves, when the trusting confidence 
of friendship shall discover what a serpent has been 
nourished in its bosom, when the yearning mother 
shall perceive on what a guilty wretch all her bound- 
less and priceless tenderness has been lavished, when 
the wife shall at length see the husband whom she 
cherished through long years of self-denying and 
believing love revealed in his true colours, a wholly 
alien creature; what a sudden, convulsive, inevitable, 
because natural separation will then take place! One 
flash of light has done it all. he merciful delusions 
which held friends together upon earth are dispersed, 
and the laws of the mind must take their course and 
divide the evil from the good.’ 


Rererences.—II. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 


1849. Hwxposttor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 260; tbid. (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 91. II. 17-25.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. 
p- 325. 


‘Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest not thou 
thyself? etc.’.— Romans Il. 21. 

Prernars some of the most terrible irony of the 

human lot is this of a deep truth coming to be 

uttered by lips that have no right to it.—Gzrorcr 

Euior. 


Cuartxs Lamp, writing of his cousin James, observes : 
‘It is pleasant to hear him discourse of patience— 
ex:tolling it as the truest wisdom—and to see him 
during the last seven minutes that his dinner is 
getting ready. Nature never ran up in her haste a 
more restless piece of workmanship than when she 
*noulded this impetuous cousin—and art never turned 
out a more elaborate orator than he can display him- 
self to be, upon his favourite topic of the advantages 
of quiet, and contentedness in the state, whatever it 
may be, that we are placed in.’ 


Contrast the picture of the poor parson in Chaucer’s 
Prologue:— 


This noble ensample to his shepe he yaf, 

That first he wrought, and afterward he taught . . . 
Christes lore and his apostles twelve 

He taught, but first he folwed it himselve. 


‘His life,’ says Macaulay of Steele, ‘was spent in 
sinning and repenting ; in inculcating what was right 
and doing what was wrong. In speculation, he was 
a man of piety and honour ; in practice he was much 
of the rake and a little of the swindler.’ 


Persons blessed with Mrs. Crookenden’s description 
of temperament are not easily convicted of sin. Re- 
proof usually presents itself to them rather as the 
result of an impertinence upon the part of somebody 
else, than as the result of misdoing on their own. 
Conscience, indeed, in them is magnificently altruistic 
—active merely in respect of others. In respect of 
their own conduct it is finely tranquil—lLucas 
Ma tet. 

‘ Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal ?’ 

ROMANS II. 21. 

Tse world smiles when we complain of Russian 
aggression. The Asiatic subjects of the Queen of 
England are two hundred millions. The Asiatic 
subjects of Russia are forty millions. The right on 
both sides is the right of conquest. —Froupr’s Beacons- 
Jield, p. 244. 


Senrca’s fame as a moralist and philosopher was due, 
perhaps, in the first instance to his position about the 
Court, and to his enormous wealth. A little merit 
passes for a great deal when it is framed in gold, and 
once established it would retain its reputation, from 
the natural liking of men for virtuous cant. Those 
lectures to Lucilius on the beauty of poverty from the 
greatest money-lender and usurer in the empire! 
Lucilius is to practise voluntary hardships, is to live 
at intervals on beggars’ fare, and sleep on beggars’ 
pallets, that he may sympathise in the sufferings of 
mortality and be independent of outward things. 
If Seneca meant all this, why did he squeeze five 
millions of our money out of the provinces with loans 
and contracts ?—From Freupr’s Essay on The Nor- 
way Fjords. 

Rererence.—II. 21-23.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 
420. 
‘For the name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles 

because of you.’—RoMANS II, 24. 

Tuis I well remember, that though I could myself 
sin with the greatest Delight and Ease, and also take 
pleasure in the vileness of my companions; yet, 
even then, if I have at any time seen wicked things 
by those who professed goodness, it would make my 
spirit tremble. As once, above the rest, when I was 
in the height of my Vanity, yet hearing one to swear 
that was reckoned for a religious Man, it had so great 
a stroke upon my Spirit that it made my heart ache. 
Grace Abounding, sec. 11 
Reticious ideas have the fate of melodies, which, 


once set afloat in the world, are taken up by all sorts 
of instruments, some of them wofully coarse, feeble, 
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Vv. 28, 29. 


or out of tune, until people are in danger of crying 

out that the melody itself is detestable —Grorcr 

E107. 

Reverences.—II. 24.—J. H. Jowett, The Examiner, 12th 
July, 1906, p. 676. II. 26, 27.—Hzpositor (4th Series), vol. 
ii. p. 384. II. 28.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lesson for 
the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 92. II. 28, 29.—D. Martin, 
Penny Pulyit, No. 1602, p. 215. 

‘A Jew inwardly. '—Romans 1. 28, 29. 

@n the occasion of his momentous visit to Ulverstone 
and Swarthmore, George Fox describes his visit to 
the local church, where ultimately he was moved to 
speak. ‘The word of the Lord to them was, He is 
not a Jew that is one outwardly, but hers a Jew 
that is one inwardly, whose praise 18 not of man 
but of God’ The text, which may be termed one 
of the Quakers’ texts in the New Testament, was 
often upon Fox’s lips. 

‘What advantage then hath the Jew? Much every way ; 
first of all, that they were entrusted with the oracles of 
God.’—Romans U1. 1-3. 

‘Tur Jews,’ says Heine, ‘might well console them- 

selves for the loss of Jerusalem and the Temple, and 

the Ark of the Covenant, the sacred jewels of the 
high priest, and the golden vases of Solomon, Such 

a loss is trifling compared with the Bible—that inde- 

structible treasure which they saved.’ 

Rererences.—III. 1.—H. 8. Holland, Vital Values, p. 211. 
III. 1-8.—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 114. 
III. 1-9.—EHaxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 66. III. 2.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 18. III. 3—W. P. Du Bose, 
The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 57. H. Alford, Sermons 
on Christian Doctrine, p. 42. P. McAdam Muir, Modern Sub- 
stitutes for Christianity, p. 3. III. 3, 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxviii. No. 2255. III. 5.—Hzpositor (5th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 11. III. 9.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. x. pp. 188, 193. 
III. 9-20.—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 121. 
III. 10-12.—Hwpositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 280. III. 10- 
18.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 421. III. 10, 19-24.—W. P. 
Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 69. III. 11. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliiii No. 2545. III. 12.—Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 114; ibid. vol. xi. p. 287. 
III. 13-18.—H. Bushnell, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 
365. III. 14.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 62. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF EVIL 


‘Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justi- 
fied in His sight: for by the law is the knowledge of sin.’ 
—ROoMANS Ili. 20. 


Here the Apostle speaks of the fundamental evil, 


sin, and of its emergence in our consciousness. Let 
us notice :— 
I. The instrument of conviction. ‘By the law.’ 


Do you ask for a summary of this law? You have 
it in the ten commandments of Sinai. Do you ask 
for an exposition of it? Revelation at large is its 
paraphrase. Do you ask for an example of it? You 
have the supreme example in Jesus Christ. The law 
of which our text speaks is the law of inward truth, 
love, justice, purity, peace, and this is the instrument 
whose fierce light convinces the world of sin, righteous- 
ness, and judgment. Keats says, ‘Axioms are not 


ROMANS II, 
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axioms until they have been proved upon our pulses,’ 
No; only then does the profound meaning of the 
simple trite maxim come out. And the axioms of 
the moral law are not axioms to us, we do not ap- 
preciate their infinite depth and significance, until 
the Spirit of God has proved them upon our wounded 
conscience and our troubled heart. 

II. The consciousness of sin. (1) By the law as 
unfolded in revelation we discover the fact of sin. 
Renan has written, ‘It may be said, in fact, that 
original sin was an invention of the Jahvaist’. What 
a strange misuse of language to speak of the sacred 
writers as tnventing original sin! No; revelation 
did not invent the doctrine of original sin; that 
doctrine serious men have discerned in all ages, that 
doctrine the scientist finds deep down in the grounds 
of human nature. What revelation has done is to 
define the doctrine, to make clear its real nature, to 
express its characters, to discover its source, to bring 
it home to the conscience, and, thank God, to pre- 
scribe for it a sovereign remedy. (2) By the law as 
unfolded in revelation we discover the nature of sin. 
Sin, as against God, is the preference of our own will 
to the Supreme Will. Sin, as against society, is the 
exaggeration of our own personal rights to the pre- 
judice of our neighbour. Sin, as against ourselves, 
is the preference of our lower to our higher nature. 
(3) By the law as unfolded in revelation we discover 
the strength of sin. (4) By the law as unfolded in 
revelation we discover the guilt of sin. 

III. A word to those who have no proper conscious- 
ness of sin. ‘To have no consciousness of sin, no pro- 
per consciousness of it, is no proof of our integrity ; 
much more likely is it a proof that our conscience 
has become benumbed and indurated by years of 
worldliness and disobedience. (1) We must come 
to the light that we may be reproved. (2) We must 
remember that the law does not give us deliverance 
from sin. (8) The redemption of our life is in Christ 
Jesus.—W. L. Watkinson, The Transfigured Sack- 
cloth, p. 149. 

Rererences.—III. 20.—W. B. Selbie, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 44. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 22; 
ibid. vol. viii. p. 22; bid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 277; ted. 
(6th Series), vol. iii. p. 175; cid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 338, 
III. 21.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 342 ; 2bid. (5th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 148. III. 21, 22.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. 
i. pp. 1 and 20. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 181; wid. 
vol. viii. p. 143. III. 21-30.—Ibid. p. 62. III. 21.-1V. 25, 
—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 1380. III. 22, 
23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2608. III. 22-25.— 
W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 83. 


‘There is no distinction; all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God.’—Romans Il. 23. 


So we come to the word which is in some sense the 
governing word of the Epistle to the Romans—the 
word all. As the word righteousness is the govern- 
ing word of St. Paul’s entire mind and life, so the 
word all may stand for the governing word of this 
his chief Epistle.—Matruew Arnocp. 
Rererences.—III. 23.—H. Alford, Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, p.1. J.N. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 50. J. T. 
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Ver. 25. ROMANS IIL, Iv Vee 8. 
Parr, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 4. T. F. Crosse, | and the Effects of Faith, pp. 77, 103, 127. III. 31.—F. B. 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 27. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th | Woodward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 820. IV.—For an 


Series), p. 160. R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 13. 
F. W.. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 217. Ill. 23-26.— 
Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 241. Ha- 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 257 ; zbid. (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 835. III. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 126. E. A. 
Stuart, The Great High Priest and other Sermons, vol. xii. 
p. 25. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 185; zbid. (6th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 331. III. 24, 25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vii. No. 373. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Lwe By, p. 260. 
(IT. 24-26.—C. D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 24. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol, liii. No. 3038. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. 
pp. 112, 358, 432. 
* ROMANS III, 25. 


Tue happy period which was to shake off my fetters, 
and afford me a clear opening of the free mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus was now arrived. I flung myself 
into a chair near the window, and seeing a Bible 
there, ventured once more to apply to it for comfort 
and instruction. The first verse I saw was the 25th 
of the 3rd of Romans: Whom God set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith, by His blood, to mani- 
fest His righteousness. Immediately I received 
strength to believe, and the full beams of the Sun 
of Righteousness shone upon me. In a moment I 
believed, and received the gospel.—Cowrer. 

Rererences.—JII, 25.—A. Moorhouse, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 264. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 
247. Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 193; ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. x. pp. 103, 328. III. 25, 26.—J. D. Thompson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 42.  Haposttor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 347; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 277; 
thid. vol. vi. p. 158. III, 25-28, 31.—W. P. Du Bose, The 
Gospel According to St. Pal, p. 97. 


‘For the showing of His righteousness.’-—-Romans U1. 26. 


JusTIFICATION . . . is a great and august deed in the 
sight of heaven and hell; it is not done in a corner 
but by Him who would show the world what should 
be done unto those whom the king delighteth to 
honour. It is a pronouncing righteous while it pro- 
ceeds to make righteous. 

Such is the force of passages like the following : To 
show forth His righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, to show forth, I say, at this 
time, His righteousness. Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of God’s elect? Who +8 he that con- 
demneth ? as if publicly challenging the world . . . 
and so again St. Paul, quoting Isaiah, Whosoever 
believeth in Him shall not be ashamed. In these 
and similar passages the great recovery or justifica- 
tion of the sinner in God’s sight is not the silent 
bestowal of a gift, but an open display of His power 
and love.—Nxwman’s Lectures on Justification. 


Rerzrances.— III. 26.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 255. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 201. Eaxpositor 
(Sth Series), vol. vii. p. 375. III. 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. viii. No. 429. Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 83. 
IiI. 27-30.—J. Denney, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 
292. III. 27-31.—Ibid. vol. lix. p. 233. UI. 28.—John 
Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 114. W. J. H. Price, 
Preacher’s Magazine, vol. x. p. 86. J.T. O’Brien, The Nature 


Exposition of the whole chapter see Bishop Gore’s The 
Epistle to the Romans, p. 155. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 423. 


‘What saith the Scripture? Abraham believed God.’— 
f ROMANS IV. 3. 

In this word faith, as used by St. Paul, we reach a 
point round which the ceaseless stream of religious 
exposition and discussion has for ages circled. . . . It 
will at once appear that while it can properly be said 
of Abraham, for instance, that he was justified by 
faith, if we take faith in its plain sense of holding 
fast to an unseen power of goodness, yet it cannot 
without difficulty and recourse to a strained figure, 
be said of him, if we take faith in Paul’s specific sense 
of identification with Christ through the emotion 
of attachment to him. Paul, however, undoubtedly, 
having conveyed his new specific sense into the word 
faith, still uses the word both in the specific sense of 
identification with Christ and also in all cases where, 
without this specific sense, it was before applicable 
and usual, and in this way he often creates ambiguity. 
Why, it may be asked, does Paul, instead of employ- 
ing another term to denote his special meaning, still 
thus employ the general term faith? We are in- 
clined to think it was from that desire to get for his 
words and thoughts not only the real but also the 
apparent sanction and consecration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which we have called his tendency to 
Judaise.—Matruew Arnowp, St. Paul and Pro- 
testantism. 


Compare the interesting discussion of this passage in 
Miss Wedgwood’s Message of Ierael, pp. 142-144. 


FRIENDS OF GOD 
‘ Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness,’—RoMANS IV. 3. 

Tue life of Abraham in the Bible begins with God 
speaking to him, and with Abraham believing and 
acting upon what God said. How God spoke to 
Abraham, or how he speaks to anyone, we may 
never be able to explain. The world has never been 
without men who are quite sure that they have heard 
God’s voice. If there is a God at all, He is surely 
able to communicate with His creatures, to assure 
them of His presence, His interest in them, and His 
will on their behalf. He can impress them with such 
a sense of obligation as can only be understood as 
the will of God; He can inspire them with such 
sublime and solemn hopes as can only be under- 
stood as promises of God. What the text tells us 
is that when God has spoken and we have heard His 
word, there is only one thing for us to do, namely, 
to believe Him. ‘That is the only right thing to do, 
and when we do it, we are made right with Him. 
It is not right to dispute God’s command or to 
criticise His promise, or to try to make any kind of 
bargain with Him about either. It is not right to 

ut anything into the scale against God’s word, as if 
it might perhaps outweigh it. The only right thing 
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to do, the only right attitude for the soul to take, is 
to recognise that in the word which God has spoken, 
whatever it may be, we are in contact with the final 
veality in the universe, and we invest our whole being 
wm that. When we do so, God counts that to us for 
righteousness. And so it is, ‘There is nothing in 
God’s word artificial or unreal ; the man is truly right 
with God for whom the word that God has spoken 
is the last reality in life. 

I. The word that God spoke to Abraham was 
characteristically a word of promise. It is put in 
various forms at different periods of his life. ‘I will 
make of thee a great nation ;’ ‘ Unto thy seed will I 
give this land’; ‘Look now toward heaven, and tell 
the stars, if thou be able to number them; so shall 
thy seed be’. If we put these in general terms, we 
may say Abraham had a Divine future held out to 
him in the word of God. When we are told he be- 
lieved God, it means that that Divine future had a 
reality for him in comparison with which everything 
else was unreal. He left his country and his kindred 
for it; he renounced for it tempting openings which 
he saw around him, and the future which he might 
have carved out for himself. We must not forget 
that the life of Abraham was rich in natural possi- 
bilities. Abraham would have had a future in Ur of 
the Chaldees had he chosen to remain there, and to 
disbelieve the voice which said, ‘Get thee out to the 
land that I will show thee’. No doubt a man of his 
power and enterprise would have had a future if he 
had chosen to settle in Sodom or in Egypt and to 
renounce a visionary prospect of inheriting Canaan. 
It is Abraham living out his long life still believing, 
still counting God’s promises the final reality, which 
made and kept him right with God. He stood be- 
fore God justified by his faith, a man with whom 
God was well pleased, a man who is called in Scrip- 
ture the friend of God. 

II. Every one must have noticed how much there 
is in the New Testament about Abraham and his 
faith. The reason is that for those who wrote the 
New Testament, Abraham is the type of true piety, 
he is the ideal of religion. Every one who wishes to 
prove anything about the true religion says, Look at 
Abraham. Paul does it here in Romans and again 
in Galatians. James does it in the second chapter 
of his Epistle—where he seems as if he were contro- 
verting Paul—and the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, who is so unlike both, does it in the passage 
we read a few minutes ago. ‘The reason why every- 
body who wants to prove anything about true religion 
says, Look at Abraham, is that in true religion there 
is one thing that never changes from Genesis to Re- 
velation—the attitude of the soul to God. And the 
true attitude of the soul to God is perfectly illustrated 
in Abraham. God may make Himself known more 
fully in one generation than another, His word may 
be more articulate, more explicit in its commands, 
more spiritual and far-reaching in its promises, but 
the one thing which it requires under the surface is 

that which it finds in Abraham, to be treated as the 


last and absolute reality in life; so to treat it is to — 
believe in God in the sense which makes and keeps 
us right with Him, so to treat it is to take our place 
among the children of Abraham. eost 
III. The one condition on which this text has any 

interest for us is that God should have spoken to us, 
and in doing so, made an appeal for faith. It is the 
assumption of true religion always that God has so 
spoken. In the old Scots’ Confession of Faith, drawn 
out at the Reformation, one of the most interesting 
chapters is headed ‘ of the Revelation of the Promise’ 
The original form of the promise, the reformers tell 
us, is preserved in the third chapter of Genesis—the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head. 
This is the elementary form of faith, to be assured 
that good will eventually triumph over evil; nay, 
that man himself with the help of God will one day 
destroy the works of the devil. ‘The promise, the 
Confession goes on to say, is repeated coe made more 
clear from time to time, till at last it has been made 

erfectly clear to us in what Knox and his friends 
call ‘the joyful day of Christ Jesus’. And that is 
what we have to understand. We may not know 
how God spoke to Abraham, nor how Abraham was 
sure that it was God who had spoken, but we know 
that God speaks to us in Christ. What we have to 
say to ourselves is, There is God’s will, purpose, and 
promise forme. There is the Divine future which 
God holds out as my inheritance. There is the final 
truth about God, the final reality in the world, pre- 
senting itself to us, the sin-bearing redeeming love 
which calls us to itself, and which is able to save to 
the uttermost. The Apostles were not afraid to be- 
lieve a word so wonderful as this, or if they were, 
faith triumphed over their fears. John looked at 
Jesus and said, ‘We shall be like Him’. Paul said, 
‘We have worn the image of the earthly, and we 
shall wear the image of the heavenly’. ‘That is the 
true utterance of the Christian faith. That is the 
height to which the heart can rise in men who have 
heard the voice of God in Jesus, and believe it with- 
out reserve. And do we not know in our hearts 
that these are the men who are right with God, the 
men who believe His word in Christ >—J amMEs DENNEY, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. ixxrx. p. 296. 


Rererences.—IV. 3.—C. S. Horne, The Soul’s Awakening, 
p. 215. 8. Cox, Expositions, p. 211. IV. 3-8, 9, 11, 18, 15- 
24.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Pawl, p. 113. 
IV. 4.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 120. IV. 5.— 
F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 17. IV. 6, 7.— i 

(4th Series), vol. viii. p. 83. IV. 6-25.—Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 206. IV. 7.—IZbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 172 
ibid. vol. xii. p. 55. IV. 10.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 461. 
IV. 11.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 294. IV. 12.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 
144. IV. 15.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 148. Hae 
positor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 286. IV. 16.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1847. IV. 16, 17.—Ibid. vol. xxxvi. 
No. 2159. IV. 17.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 181. 
IV. 19.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 167. IV. 19-21.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 733. IV. 20.—Ibid. vol. 
xxiii. No. 1867. IV. 24.—Ibid. vol. xlviii. No. 2806. Hz- 
positor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 482. IV. 24, 25.—Spurgeon, 
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Sermons, vol. xl. No. 2357. IV. 25.—R. Flint, Sermons and 
Addresses, p. 204. KR. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 183. E, A. 
Bray, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 40. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 467; tbid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 407. IV. 28-30.— 
Tbid. vol, i. p. 291. 


SIMPLY TO THY CROSS I CLING 
‘Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’—Romans Vv. I. 

In these words the writer reaches a landing-place. 
It is a landing-place not only in his argument but 
It is his own triumphant 
declaration of his standing before God, his liberation 
from the past, and his security for the future. He 
has passed into a new world. He has entered a new 
life. But his experience is not, in his view, peculiar 
to himself. ‘ We are justified,’ he says, writing to 
men and women he had never seen. ‘ We have peace 
with God.’ ‘ We have access into this grace wherein 
we stand.’ ‘ We rejoice in hope of the glory of God.’ 
This is the only and the universal Christian experi- 

ence. 

I. Every religious life begins in @ sense of need. 
It may be, as it often has been in rare, young, un- 
stained souls, simply a sense of the need of God. 


The balsam, the wine of predestinate wills, 
Is a jubilant pining and longing for God. 

It may be a desire for a greater purity and sim- 
plicity of life. That is a passion which often beats 
in young spirits who have been saddened by the 
world’s sin, or startled by their own tempting 
thoughts of evil. It may be a discontent with low 
and secular and frivolous customs, and a craving 
after a deeper, truer, braver, more chivalrous life. 
Sometimes a devout and attractive personality throws 
a selfish character into relief, and at once rebukes 
and charms. Sometimes a sudden sorrow quenches 
the garish and dazzling sunshine. The cheapness 
and emptiness of a worldly life are seen, and the sense 
of need becomes a hunger of the spirit. Or it may 
be that some sin, either some secret habit fastening 
on the will, or some sudden and hateful deed of evil, 
rouses the soul. It fills the heart, and even the face, 
with shame. It brings in a sense of weakness and 
helplessness, and the sense of need is felt in every 
brooding hour. Or it may be that the passions rise 
again and again in flood to mock at all restraint. 
For as rivers in sun-smitten countries often flow far 
down beneath their dry beds, so this hunger and 
thirst persist even when the life is profligate. Yet 
in whatever aspect it may present itself, this sense 
of need, created in us by God’s Spirit, is the be- 
ginning of a religious experience. ‘They that are 
whole need not a physician; but they that are sick. 

II. The second stage is the effort to satisfy this 
meed. Some of the most striking passages in re- 
ligious biography, in the records of men of all races 
and of all faiths, are concerned with this ardent effort 
to satisfy this sense of need. But this satisfaction 
is not enough Setting the face Godward is not 
kneeling at His feet. A faith in God is not always 
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a Christian faith. Peace of mind is not always Chrts- 
tian peace. Men and women who have been content 
with blunting the edge of their desire are not filled 
‘with all joy and peace in believing’. This second 
stage has only one sufficient ending, and that is at 
the cross. 

III. The third decisive stage is that peace wtth 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ which 18 
given only at the Cross. There are three paths, 
and I believe only three paths, to the cross. The 
records of religious life teem with illustrations of 
them, They are to be found in clear survey, where 
everything else which is Christian is to be found, 
in the New Testament. There are in the New 
Testament Scriptures three spiritual experiences 
which have been disclosed in clear detail. These are 
the spiritual experiences of Paul and Peter and John. 
God’s way with these three great believers was not 
set down simply as a study for theologians. aot 
were ‘written for our learning that we throug 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope’. They declare, I believe, the three great ways, 
by one of which every soul enters into peace with 
God. 

(1) When we take the experience of Paul and strip 
it of all that is accidental to him, his Hebrew birth 
and training and his peculiar environment, we find 
that he stands out as the type of men who have gone 
terribly astray. No man who has awakened to find 
that he has made his bed in hell, who has been 
haunted and tormented by the faces of those he has 
wronged, who has been smitten into despair by find- 
ing how far he is from goodness and from God, ever 
endured greater agony than Paul. He never forgot 
his own blasphemies. He never forgot the terrified 
faces of humble believers. He never forgot Stephen’s 
seraphic peace indying. ‘That was one of the heaviest 
stones of his bruising. He never forgot the face of 
Jesus whom he had crucified afresh. He stands. as 
the type of all men who have wanton lives, scarlet 
memories, polluted hearts and condemning consci- 
ences. From such a gate of hell it 18 a short ster 
to the cross, 

(2) The spiritual experience of Peter describes the 
case of those who find themselves at the cross at a 
later stage. Young men and women often profess 
their faith in Christ quite sincerely without realising 
what it should mean. As they follow Christ He 
discovers them to themselves, and He discovers Him- 
self to them. By a constant rebuke of fault and by 
an ever keener reproach of their low ideal, by the 
questioning of their impure motives and a chastening 
of their mistakes, Christ corrects and quickens these 
sincere and honest hearts. ‘To every such young and 
simple believer there comes the day of awakening. 
The more honest he is the earlier it comes. He stands 
like Peter when he denied his Lord, realising thet 
his need is not only to know Christ's word, not only 
to adore His character, not only to follow in His 
steps and in moments of high elation do Him chival- 
rous service. He hath become conscious that his 
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need is the forgiveness of sins. Jt is a short step 
then to the Cross. As he turns to the Cross on which 
his guilt has been expiated he enters into a new realm. 
Christ has become not only Teacher and Friend and 
Master, He has become the Redeemer who bore his 
ains ‘in His own body up to the tree’. 

(3) The third way to the Cross is mirrored in the 
experience of John. ‘There are young and sheltered 
lives which have grown up amid the sanctities and 
in the obediences of a devout home. A godly lineage, 
a careful training, and the example of a winsome 
religious life have wrought out in them a natural 
piety. They grow up unspotted from the world. 
But as years increase, their growth in the grace and 
knowledge of Christ quickens their spiritual insight, 
and gives them keener sense of sin. 
of the world and the flesh and the devil dismays 
them as it dismays no one else. They are like John 
growing up in his young, unstained, moral beauty, 


seeing more clearly than others the glory of Christ 


and therefore feeling more keenly the chasm between 
them and Christ’s perfect holiness. These are the 
saints whose confessions make us wonder, whose 
humility provokes amazement. Jt is a short step 
for these, also, to the Cross. Seeing right into the 
world’s sin and misery, knowing their own heart and 
confessing its weakness and sinfulness in words that 
still our thoughts, they look up to find God recon- 
ciled and forgiving them in the Cross. The words 
of Christ are their music. The life of Christ is a 
solemn mystery. But the death of Christ is life and 
peace. With Paul and Peter they say, ‘'Therefore 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ’,—W. M. Crow, The 
Cross in Christian Experience, p. 1. 


FAITH THE WAY OF PEACE 


‘Therefore being justified by faith, let us have peace.’— 
ROMANS V. 1. 

OF all phrases, of all theological terms which puzzle 
most the ordinary layman, I believe that this phrase, 
‘justification by faith,’ is the most puzzling. ‘Why,’ 
says the layman, ‘as far as I can see, St. Paul is 
wrong. In the City, on the Stock Exchange, a man is 
considered justified by what he does.’ And so, again, 
from another point of view, it may be urged that this 
faith seems a far-away, unpractical thing. Religion 
is in a poor and miserable place if it is to be held 
with the heart, but not with the mind and intellect 
at all. Let usésee, therefore, whether such objections 
as these are true or not. 

I. And first let us overthrow those very common 
and popular misconceptions about faith. Is the faith 
made so much of in the Bible really concerned merel 
with sentiment or feeling or imagination? If it has 
nothing to do with character or life or acts, then 
there are no words strong enough to be found with 
which to hold it up to contempt. But let us take 
two illustrations from real life of what faith is, and 
from them we shall glean some sort of idea why such 
a tremendous stress is laid in the Bible on the posses- 
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sion of it. Picture an explorer starting in his shi 
for the Arctic regions. He has picked his men wi 
great care, and the great moment has come at last. 
There is a crowd around, watching the start; the 
moment comes when the moorings are unloosed and 
the ship is launched upon her way. All this is an 
act of faith, and the act of faith carries whatever 
follows with it. Surely the whole voyage is planned 
in faith and worked by faith. Or, take another in- 
stance. A girl is sitting in her room on the last 
night before she leaves her home. She is to be 
married on the morrow, and all the unknown future 
spreads itself before her. What keeps her steady as 
she faces unknown duties? It is her faith in the man. 
she loves. 

II. Now, if trust in the faithfulness of nature, faith 
in a human personality, however fallible, is such an 
ennobling thing, how are we to measure the inspir- 
ing power of faith in an overruling, living God ? 
At least we may say this, that the greater the object 
of faith, the more ennobling the faith becomes, and 
that St Paul is justified when first among the 
powers which mould the Christian character he places 
faith. 

II. But, if faith is so intimately concerned with 
character, and we can only know character as it is 
revealed in works, what is the meaning of the vivid 
contrast which St. Paul draws between faith and 
works as the means of our justification before God ? 
The answer lies in the fact that faith is the one great 
quality within us which is supremely capable of 
education, while any attempt to be justified by works 
is apt to lead towards a deadening satisfaction with 
our present condition.—BisHor Wiynincron-IxcRam, 
Under the Dome, p. 3. 


‘Being now justified by faith, we have peace with God.’— 

RoMANS V, I. 
In his ‘Notes on Art’ in Hore Subseciva, Dr. 
Brown thus describes a picture of Luther in the 
Convent Library at Erfurt. ‘It is Luther, the young 
monk of four-and-twenty, in the Library of the Con- 
vent at Erfurt... He is gazing into the open pages 
of a huge Vulgate—we see it is the early chapters of 
the Romans. A bit of broken chain indicates that 
the Bible was once chained—to be read, but not 
possessed—it is now free, and his own. .. . Next 
moment he will come upon—or it on him—the light 
from heaven, shining out from the words, Therefore 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
and in intimation of this, His dawn, the sweet pearly 
light of morning, shining in at the now open lattice, 
is reflected from the page upon his keen, anxious 
face.’ 

Rererences.—V. 1.—F. Ferguson, Peace with God, p. 77. 
Bishop Bethell,'Sermons, vol. i. pp. 40 and 59. W. B. Selbie, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 44. F. D. Maurice, Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. p. 1. C, Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 321. J. 
Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 61. Archbishop Magee,Sermons 
at Bath, pp. 70 and 97. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 510, 
and vol. xxv. No. 1456. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 1G be 
thid. (6th Series), vol. x. pp. 190, 355, 365. V. 1-5.—W. P. Da 
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Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 125. V.1-11.—Bishop 
Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 175. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. pp. 135, 141, 257; ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 227 ; 
ibid. vol. viii. p. 157 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 801 ; ibid. 
vol. viii. p. 338. V. 1-12.—Ezpository Sermons on the New 
Testament, p. 178. V. 2.—W.P. Du Bose, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Paul, p. 148. V. 2, 3.—EHzxpository Sermons on 
the New Testament, p. 183. V. 2-6.—S. A. Tipple, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 56. V. 38.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. pp. 225, 234, 
244, H«xposttor (5th Series), vol. xi. p. 286. V. 3-4.—H. D. 
Rawnsley, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 1104. 


‘We glory in tribulations, etc..—RoMANS V. 3-5. 


Sr. Pau has not got much credit for poetic feeling 
amongst the many great poets of the Bible, and no 
doubt the passages in which he rises into poetry are 
somewhat rare; but of one of them, I suspect, we 
miss the beauty and force rather for want of such a 
mental history as that of Jn Memoriam to explain 
it, than from any want of pathos, depth, and singu- 
lar precision of feeling in the passage itself. It would 
injure Jn Memoriam to give it a Biblical motto, for 
that would tend to classify a great modern poem in 
that dismal category of works known as ‘serious read- 
ing,’ and so to diminish its just influence ; otherwise 
it would be hard to find a more exact and profound 
summary of its cycle of thought and emotion than 
St. Paul’s reason (evidently an afterthought) for 
‘ glorying in tribulation ’—‘ knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and ex- 
perience hope; and hope maketh not ashamed, be- 
cause the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost which is given to us’. That isa 
true summary of the drift of Jn Memortiam.—From 
R. H. Hurron’s Lssay on Tennyson. 


Rererences.—V. 3-5.—T. Barker, Plain Sermona, p. 123. 
A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 248. 
G. A. Bennetts, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 69. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. pp. 
252 and 261. apositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 239; zd. 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 356. 


* The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts.’—Romans v. 5. 


Tuurspay, 3rd January, 1'740.—I left London, and 
the next evening came to Oxford, where I spent the 
two following days in looking over the letters which 
I had received for the sixteen or eighteen years past. 
How few traces of inward religion are here! I found 
but one among all my correspondents who declared 
(what I well remember at that time I knew not how 
to understand) that God had shed abroad H1s love 
in his heart and given him the peace that passeth 
all understanding. But who believed his report ? 
Should I conceal asad truth, or declare it for the 
profit of others ? He was expelled out of his society 
as a madman; and, being disowned of his friends, 
and despised and forsaken of all men, lived obscure 
and unknown for a few months, and then went to 
Him whom his soul loved.— Westxy’s Journal. | 


Rzrurences.—V. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 
629, and vol. xxxii. No. 1904. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached 


in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iii. pp. 271, 280, 289, 301. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 93; bid. (5th Series), vol, 
ix. p. 204; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 177. V. 5-8.—Ibid. 
vol, x. p. 324. V.6.—J. H. Jowett, Christian World, Pulpit, 
vol, lii. p. 230. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 446 ; vol. 
xx. Nos. 1184 and 1191; vol. xxiii. No. 1845, and vol. xxxix. 
No. 2341, V. 6-9.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd Series), 
p. 53. 
THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE GOOD 

‘For scarcely for a righteous man will one die: yet peradven- 

ture for a good man some would even dare to die.’— 

RoMANs V. 7. 
In this chapter the Apostle is exhibiting the greatness 
of the love of Christ who died not merely for the 
helpless, who were likely to perish, but for the guilty, 
who deserved to perish, The substance of the 
Gospel is God’s love for bad men. Now, that is a 
sublime truth, and always an entrancing theme; but 
let us turn aside from it, and fix attention upon the 
minor truth which is contained in this verse—this 
contrast between the righteous and the good man. 
It may be that in common speech we confound the 
two, but in real experience, and in the teaching of 
the Bible, there is a difference between the two 
known and understood. 

I. The contrast here, then, is between the legally 
just and the humanly good, between the irreproach- 
able and the noble, between righteousness or negative 
goodness and positive goodness. To the first we 
may pay respect—to the second we are irresistibly 
drawn, and we cannot help it. The first we may 
admire, the second we love. Righteousness is a hard 
face, without a warm soul to soften and light it up. 
The righteous, like a starry sky on a December night, 
clear but chill, the good like June weather. There 
is in righteousness, perhaps, the seed-bed and promise 
of goodness, but we want more; we want to see the 
fruit in positive good-doing and warm, human well- 
being, for we all love the good man, and cannot well 
help it. In reading the New Testament we may 
have noticed that one of the great things that Jesus 
did was that He deepened the conception of goodness 
and illustrated it in its highest and warmest form. 
It is one of the main things that His Church must 
learn to do. Christ showed us that true goodness 
‘was a creature not too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food ’. 

II. This plea, therefore, is for simple, essential, 
goodness. We live in a superior and supercilious 
age, but this question of goodness as a living reality 
is of the utmost and most urgent importance. We 
want to see the testimony and the power of simple 
goodness, for it is the greatest evangelist the world 
has ever known, or will know, the most eloquent 
preacher that ever lifted up a voice and tried aloud 
among men. It is goodness that compels men te 
love Christ. 

Sir Walter Scott had won for himself deathless 
fame, but as he lay dying, and his son-in-law waited 
by his bedside, he said to him, ‘Bea good man, 
Lockhart, be a good man’. But how to be good, to 
follow the best, as we see it in Jesus Christ? tis 
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the living Christ who makes men whole, holy, good ; 
and simple faith that links man’s weakness to His 
power and greatness and victory.—D. L. Rircmr, 
Peace the Umpire and other Sermons, p. 100. 


THE CROSS THE PROOF OF THE LOVE OF 
GOD 
*God commendeth His love toward us, in that, whilst we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us,’—Romans Vv. 8, 
Gop not merely ‘commends’ but ‘ proves’ His love 
by Christ’s death. It is the one evidence which 
makes that often-doubted fact certain. 

I. The Need for Proof that God Does Love.—I 
venture to say that instead of the love of God being 
a plain, self-evident axiom, there needs very strong 
evidence to give it a secure lodging-place amongst our 
settled beliefs. (1) Do the world’s religions bear out 
the contention that it is so easy and natural for a 
man to believe in a loving God? I think not. 
Comparative mythology has taught a great many 
lessons, and amongst others this, that apart from the 
direct or indirect influences of Christianity, there is 
no creed to be found in which the belief in a God of 
love and in the love of God is unfalteringly pro- 
claimed, to say nothing of being set as the very climax 
of the whole revelation. (2) If we have nothing but 
~ the evidence of Nature, it seems to me that there are 
two voices speaking there : one of which says, ‘There 
is a good God’; and the other says, ‘Either His 
power is limited, or His goodness is partial’. (3) 
The grim fact of human suffering, of wretched, hope- 
less lives, rises up to say that there is no evidence 
broad and deep and solid enough, outside of Christi- 
anity, to make it absolutely certain that God is 
love. (4) Conscience rises up and protests, when 
it is awake, against such a notion, apart from the 
cross. 

II. The Death that Does Prove the Love.—How 
do we know, in our own happy experience, that 
love exists in another heart to us? Surely, by 
acts. Now there are but two things that I wish 
to say about this great proof of the love of God 


in act. (1) Christ’s death proves God’s love, be- 
cause Christ is Divine. (2) Because it is a death 
for us. That ‘for us’ implies two things: one the 


voluntary act of God in Christ in giving Himself 
up to the death, the other the beneficial effect of 
that death. 

III. The Love which is Proved by the Death.—(1) 
I look to the dying Christ, and I see there the revela- 
tion, because the consequence, of a love which is not 
called forth by any lovableness on the part of its 
objects. (2) That dying Christ speaks to me, too, of 
a Divine love which, though not turned away by 
man’s sin—is rigidly righteous. (8) I see a Divine 
love, which is bounded by no limits of time or place. 
‘Proves’ is a cold word. It is addressed to the 
head. ‘Commends’ is a warmer word. It is 
addressed to the heart. It is not enough to establish 
the fact that God loves. Do you look on the death 
of Christ as a death for your sin? Do you meet 


that love with an answering love?—A. MacageEn, 
Triumphant Certainties, p. 275. 


‘God commendeth (not createth) His own love toward us.’— 
RoMANSs V, 8. 


Ir is not God but man that is changed by our Saviour’s 
death ; it is not necessary for our reparation that a 
change be wrought upon Him, but upon us, seeing 
that it is not God but man that has lost his goodness. 
Christ came into the world, not to make God better, 
but to make us better; nor did He die to make Him 
more disposed to do good, but to dispose us to receive 
it.—RicHarp BaxrEr. 


Tuer is a common saying that it is hard to forgive 
those whom we have injured. Certainly we are apt 
to imagine them to feel unkindly towards us. A 
sense of ill-desert banishes men from God the more 
effectually because they know it to be a true and 
right feeling, and know that if they condemn their 
sin God condemns it even more. Such is the effect 
of the moral ideal brought within the pale of con- 
sciousness. But the law reveals man to himself; it 
does not reveal God to man save partially and in 
one relation. He is more than re and justice 
and holiness, There is a mercifulness deeper than 
all. ‘God commendeth His love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’—Dr. 
G. P. Fisuer in The Century Magazine, vol. xxx1x, 
p. 789. 


Sex the striking illustration of this quoted by Hugh 
Miller in the seventeenth chapter of My Schools and 
Schoolmasters. 


In acknowledging a copy of Max Miiller’s Westminster 
Abbey lecture on Missions, sent him by his wife, Dr. 
Bushnell wrote -— 

‘{ read your little book right through at once, ... 
We are half-tempted to say, as we read, Well, what 
more of Gospel do we want than simply to believe in 
the love, and take it as our Gospel to convert the 
world with, joining hands with all that will join 
hands with us, be they called by whatever name? So 
I said when I came to the end. But there was an 
afterthought, showing a difference. What can ever 
make up the Gospel we want but to have the love 
coming in the line of aforgivingness? It really does 
not come to bea salvation till the love is seen making 
cost, and coming after us as by sacrifice. It would 
not be difficult for even a heathen to believe in God 
as love ; but to believe that He comes after us through 
painstaking and sorrow would be very far off—ah! it 
is impossible !’ 


Rererences.—V. 8.—G. H. Morrison, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 212. O. Bronson, Sermons, p. 216. T. 
Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 182. D. W. Simon, Twice Born 
and other Sermons, p. 94. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 
104, and vol. xxiii. No. 1345. Hzapositor (4th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 346. V. 8, 10.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According te 
St. Paul, p. 1438. V. 9.—J. H. Jellett, The Hider Son, p. 163. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 23; 2bid. (5th Series), vol, 
vi. p. 223. V. 9, 10.—Ibid. (4th Series), p. 201. 
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THE SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY OF A 
CHRISTIAN 
‘For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
all be saved by His life.’—Romans v. 10. 
Paut sketches the biography of a soul that he may 
show forth the love of God. 

I. The Christian’s Spiritual Past.—‘ We were 
enemies.’ But has ‘enemies’ here an active or a pas- 
sive meaning? Is it that we were hostile to God, or 
that God was hostile to us? Dean Alford declared 
for the latter view, and many of the best expositors 
concur. When the sinner, whom He loves, identifies 
himself with sin, then God is obliged to regard that 
sinner as an enemy. Angry with the wicked every 
day is the thrice Holy God. ‘We were enemies.’ 
The righteous hostility of God rested upon us. ‘We 
were enemies,’ too, in an active sense. And it is well 
often to summon that fateful past to our recollection. 
Now see the dawn break on the soul. ‘ We were re- 
conciled.’ Was the reconciliation on God’s part or 
onours? Grammatically, the words carry either sug- 
gestion. Sanday and Headlem, in their fine com- 
mentary on the Romans, say the reconciliation was 
‘mutual’. Doubtless: yet I conceive the uppermost 
idea to be that God surrendered His hostility. ‘The 
death of His Son’ was the death of His anger. 

Il. The Christian’s Spiritual Present.—Our estate 
now is rich and bright. It is described in one golden 
expression—‘ being reconciled’. Of that blissful real- 
ization I would at present say but two things: (1) 
It is an assured state. John Wesley, who was one of 
the first of Greek scholars, says that this ‘if’ means 
‘as sure as’. Our ‘being reconciled’ is absolutely 
sure. (2) If our spiritual present is a state of recon- 
ciliation with God, what a compensation that is for 
any earthly disadvantage ! 

lil. The Christian’s Spiritual Future.—We are 
now ‘reconciled’; we shall be ‘saved’. The word 
‘saved ’ carries here both an evangelical and an ethical 
meaning. We shall be delivered from ‘the wrath to 
come’. Our feet shall stand within the gates of the 
New Jerusalem. By the risen life of God’s Son ‘we 
shall be saved’ from all moral evil, even here, and yet 
more abundantly in the great hereafter. 

It is ‘by His life’ all this is to be accomplished. 
Really, St. Paul says, ‘in His life’. And Dean 
Vaughan’s note is—‘as our place of safety’. Hidden 
in the life of our glorified Lord, as our place of safety, 
we shall be absolutely and eternally ‘saved’. St. Paul 
argues very boldly. He says: ‘As sure as we were 
reconciled—much more we shall be saved’. Mr. 
Spurgeon remarks that we are apt to put a ‘much 
less’ to it, and He is right. But we must put, as 
Paul does, ‘much more’ to it. The living Lord 
makes our eternal salvation sure——Dispatz T. 


Youne, Messages for Home and Lfe, p. 139. 


Rererences.—V. 10.—H. Arnold Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 164. E. H. Hopkins, The Record, vol. xxvii. 
p. 770. J. Bateman, Sermons Preached in Guernsey, p. 188. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2587. Expositor (4th Series, ) 


vol. vi. p. 80 ; bid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 75. V. 11.—F. B. 
Woodward, Selected Sermons, p. 29. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xviii. No. 1045, and vol. xliy. No. 2550. F. B. Wocdward, 
Sermons (1st Series), pp. 158, 174. W. M. Clow, The Cross 
in Christian Experience, p. 152. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 450. V. 12.—W. M. Sinclair, Christ and Our Times, p. 121. 
W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 166. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 199. V.12-14.—Jbid. vol. vi. p. 419. 
V. 12-14 and 18-21.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to 
St. Paul, p. 157. V. 12-18.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
134; ibid. vol. ii. p. 63. V. 12-19.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 835. V. 12-21.—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, 
p. 185. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 285; bid. vol. viii. 
pp. 28, 25; «bid. (6th Series), vol. ix. pp. 49, 147. V. 14.— 
M. W. Blagg, Christ: the Second Adam, pp. 1, 18, 35. V. 
15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1591. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 2913 <bid. vol. viii. p. 24; ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 257 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 59. V. 15-17.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 285. V. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xliii. No. 2544, and vol. xlvii. No. 2744. 


REIGNING IN LIFE 
‘Much more they which receive abundance of grace shall reign 
in life by one, Christ Jesus.’—Romans V. 17. 

I. Iris possible that there isa life to be lived in the 
common round and the daily task, so royal, so 
radiant, so blessed, that those who live it may be said 
to reign in life. (1) When you speak of reigning in 
life you have a conception at once of victory. ‘There 
are a good many people who ewist. Do you live? 
Have you the abundant life of Christ, the life that is 
more than victorious? (2) When we speak of reign- 
ing in life, we think also of a grace in life. Some 
one recently put an advertisement in one of our 
papers: ‘Wanted a Christian companion, but she 
must be cheerful’. As if Christian companions were 
not generally cheerful people. What is your life in 
this respect? Is there a consciousness with those who 
surround you in your daily life that religion is a 
bright, and blessed, and beautiful thing? (3) Then 
I think we associate the idea of bownty wlth those 
that reign. Are you able to give away much of your 
religion, or are you so occupied in keeping the little 
spark aglow that you have none to spare for others? 

II. If you are not living a royal life it is very neces- 
sary to find out the reason, (1) It may be because 
you do not realise that the abundance of God’s 
erace is for you. ‘There is no favouritism with God. 
Just as the spring flowers, the sunshine, and the pure 
air are for all—as free to the beggar as to the sove- 
reign, so God’s abundant grace is for every man and 
woman, and there is nothing that anyone has ever had 
which you may not have if you will. (2) If we admit 
this, the reason why we do not reign in life may be 
because we do not distinguish between praying and 
taking. (8) But suppose that this yet doesn’t quite 
touch your case. It may be that your hands are not 
empty. You need to have the empty hand if you 
would be filled.—F. B. Meyer, The Soul’s Ascent, p. 
221. 

Rererences.—V. 17.—Ecpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203. 
V. 18.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 293. Eapositor 
(4th Series), vol. i, pp. 184, 185, 187. V. 18, 19.—H. Alford, 
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Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 54. V. 19.—C. Perren, 
Outline Sermons, p. 301. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 
86 ; ebid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 124. 


SIN AND GRACE 
‘Where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly.’— 
ROMANS V. 20, 
Siw and grace are the two great words of the Chris- 
tian religion. They lie at the very heart of the Gospel 
of Christ. To fail in the understanding of the one 
is to miss the meaning of the other. Wrong views 
of sin always issue in false interpretations of grace. 

I. The Christian Doctrine of Sin.—The Bible 
always deals with man as a sinful being. The fact of 
sin explains the process of Divine Revelation and the 
whole economy of Redemption. What is sin? We 
are on sure ground when we come to the Scriptures 
for the answer as to its nature and consequences. 
St. John defines sin as lawlessness. That is the final 
definition. Sin is the revolt of man against the 
authority of God; that is the essential fact. The 
particular point at which we trespass is a matter of 
small importance ; that we should defy God’s bound- 
ary at all is the offence. Man is judged not by his 
acts but by his heart. One leak will sink a ship, and 
one sin, whatever its form, separates the soul from 
_ God and sinks it in degradation and death. As sin 
is the sum of all sins, so death is the sum of all its 
consequences. ‘The wages of sin 18 death.” Guilt, 
disorder, and desolation are the marks of the soul’s 
death. 

Il. The Christian Doctrine of Grace. — Over 
against this terrible word ‘sin’ stands the greater word 
‘grace.’ Grace goes over the trail of sin, tracks it to 
its innermost recesses, destroys its power, undoes its 
mischief, and turns its very weapons to its own de- 
struction. What is grace? It defies definition. It 
is illimitable, infinite, eternal. It is illustrated but 
never defined. In this connection it is the overflow- 
ing mercy of God, without regard to merit on the one 
hand or obligation on the other. (1) The method 
of grace. Grace is peculiarly associated with the 
mediatorial work of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is in 
the sacrifice of the cross it finds its highest expression. 
Grace comes to us through Him. (2) How does the 
grace of God operate to the abounding over sin? 
(a) First of all it secures the forgiveness of sin. (0) 
As pardon abounds over guilt, so sanctification 
abounds over the presence and effects of sin in the 
soul. Cleansing and regeneration restore. man’s 
nature to its true order, and death is swallowed up 
in life. ‘The restored order in the man secures the 
restoration of the true order in the world. Personal 
regeneration is followed by social reconstruction.— 
S. Cuapwicx, Humanity and God, p. 21. 

Rererenors.—V. 20.—J. D. Jones, Elims of Life, p. 77. 
J. Bateman, Sermons Preached in Guernsey, p. 188. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. i. No. 37, and vol. xxxiv. No. 2012. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 404. V. 20, 21.—Jbid. (5th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 370. V. 21.—W. J. Knox-Little, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 254. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. 
No. 330. VI.-VIII.—Zxpositor (4th Series), vol. viii, p. 349. 
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VI. 1.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 305. VI. 1-11.—W. P. 
Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 171. VIL. 1-14. 
—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 204. 


NO COMPROMISE 
‘Dead unto sin: alive unto God.’—Romans V1. 2. 


I. What did the Apostle mean by the Words— 
Dead unto Sin ?—(1) He meant death of the Judicial 
Penalty of Sin—beyond the power of sin to inflict 
its penalty upon us. The judicial idea runs through | 
the whole Epistle. A criminal who has served his 
term of imprisonment for an offence against the law, 
at the expiration of his sentence is dead to that 
particular crime. The penalty will not be exacted of 
him twice over. Even so the Christian, who im- 
plicitly accepts Christ’s finished work for him upon 
the cross, becomes dead to the penalty of all his past 
transgression. (2) Death to the Appeals of Sin—un- 
responsive to its temptations. How still, how un- 
moved the dead are! Fill the dead hand of the 
miser with gold, and his fingers do not clutch it. 
Even so it is with the believer in Christ. (3) Com- 
plete and final severance from the practice and love 
of sin. Death is a state from which there is no 
return. Even so in Christ Jesus the Christian is to 
regard himself as finally and irrevocably separated 
from the life of sin. 

II. Alive unto God.—Then there is a positive side 
to Christian life. That is a truth which needs in- 
sistence in these weak and effeminate times. It was 
said of Mark Pattison that ‘he spent all his life in 
the tents of compromise’. What a wretched life to 
live! Why should we try to get to heaven by what 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll finely called ‘ spiritual blondin- 
ism,’ when there is the highway of the Lord always 
open to us on which the ransomed of the Lord 
journey with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads? Turn to the Apostle’s words. What did he 
mean by them? (1) Obedience. The will has been 
yielded up to Christ in an intelligent, deliberate, and 
final act of surrender. (2) Fellowship. How sweet 
and refreshing is the communion of saints! Fellow- 
ship with God! What bliss it affords! (3) And, 
finally, as the result of daily responsive obedience to 
God and unbroken communion with God, the be- 
liever at last attains likeness to God. I cannot linger 
to name all the features of the Divine character which 
are reproduced in the Christian. Let me emphasise 
one only: ‘God is love’. To be alive unto God, 
therefore, is to live the life of pure, self-sacrificing 
love.—J. 'Torerrar Parr, The White Life, p. 183. 


Rererences.—VI. 3.—F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's 
Year, p. 122. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. 
p. 168. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 271. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. v. p. 48; tbed. vol. vi. p. 252. VI. 3, 4.— 
J. M. Witherow, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 181, 
C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 95. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxvii. No. 1627, Hapositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 275. VI. 
3-5.—J. N. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 102. VI. 3-6.—Ez- 
positor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 28. VI. 4.—C. F. Aked, 
Baptist Times, vol. liv. p. 415. J. Keble, Village Sermons on 
the Baptismal Service, p. 246. B. J. Snell, Sermons on Fu» 
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mortality, p. 56. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2197. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 12. VI. 4-6.—LHaxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. x. p. 114. VI. 5.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 213. Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 257. VI. 
6.—W.. J. Knox-Little, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 228. 
H. C. Lees, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 769. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xv. No. 882. Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 265. 
VI. 7.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 468. VI. 8-11.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 503. 


THE MODEL OF OUR NEW LIFE 


‘ That like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
life. —Romans VI. 4. 

Easter Day is like the wedding-day of an intimate 

friend : our impulse as Christians is to forget our- 

selves, and to think only of the great Object of our 
sympathies. On Good Friday we were full of our- 
selves—full of our sins, of our sorrows, of our resolu- 
tions. If we entered into the spirit of that day at 
all, we spread them out, as well as we could, before 
the dying eyes of the Redeemer of the world; we 
asked Him, of His boundless pity, to pardon and to 
bless us. To-day is His day, as it seems, not ours. 

It is His day of triumph; His day of re-asserted 

rights and recovered glory ; and our business is simply 

to forget ourselves ; to intrude with nothing of our 
own upon hours which are of right consecrated to 

Him ; to think of Him alone; to enter with simple, 

hearty, disinterested joy upon the duties of congratula- 

tion and worship which befit the yearly anniversary 
of His great victory. ‘This is the day which the 

Lord hath made: let us rejoice and be glad in it.’ 

I. ‘Like as—even so, St. Paul’s words will 
suggest to a great many minds a question which 
must here be answered. What is the connection, 
they will say, between the raising Christ’s body from 
the dead, on the one hand, and our ‘ walking in new- 
ness of life’ on the other? 

The answer is, that the source, the motive power 
of the two things—of Christ’s Resurrection, and of 
the Christian’s new life—is one and thesame. They 
are equally effects of one Divine agency. They 
belong, indeed, themselves, to two different spheres 
of being. But that does not interfere with the fact 
of one common cause lying at the root both of one 
and the other. St. Paul glances at this truth when 
he prays that the Ephesians may know ‘ what is the 
exceeding greatness of God’s power to us-ward who 
believe, according to the greatness of His mighty 
power which He wrought in Christ when He raised 
Him from the dead’. Why should God’s power, as 
shown to us Christians, be according to the greatness 
of the power which He wrought at the Resurrection 
of Christ? Why? Because the same Divine Artist 
shows His hand in either work ; because the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ is in one sphere what the Baptismal 
New Birth or the Conversion of a soul is in another ; 
because the manner and proportion of the Divine 
action here at the tomb of Christ, where it is ad- 
dressed to sight and sense, enables us to trace 
and measure it there in the mystery of the soul’s 
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life, where it is for the most part addressed te 
spirit, 

II. Speaking roughly, then, there are three charac- 
teristics of the risen life of our Lord which especially 
challenge attention, as corresponding to certain 
features of the new life of Christians, 

(1) Of these the first is its reality. The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ was the real Resurrection of a 
really dead Body. The piercing of our Lord’s side, 
to say nothing of the express language of the Evan- 
gelists, implied the truth of His Death. 

(2) A second characteristic of Christ’s risen life : 
it lasts. Jesus did not rise, that, like Lazarus, He 
might die again. ‘I am He’—so ran the m e 
to St. John in Patmos—‘ that liveth and was dead ; 
and behold I am alive for evermore, and have the 
keys of hell and of death.’ For evermore. No new 
life upon the earth to be followed by a death of pain 
and shame—no new victory over the tomb—awaited 
Him. Sin was conquered once for all. Christ’s 
triumphant life as Man with God the Father could 
not again be exchanged for a state of suffering. 
‘Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more: 
death hath no more dominion over Him, for in 
that He died, He died unto sin once, but in that 
He liveth He liveth unto God.’ So with the new 
life of the Christian. It should be a resurrection 
once for all. I say, ‘it should be’; for God’s grace 
does not put force upon us, and what it does in us 
and for us depends upon ourselves. The Christian 
must ‘reckon himself to be dead indeed unto sm, 
but alive unto God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ’. 

(3) A third note of Christ’s risen life. Much of 
it—most of it—was hidden from the eyes of men. 
They saw enough to be satisfied of its reality. But 
of His eleven recorded appearances, five took place 
on a single day; and there is accordingly no record 
of any appearance on thirty-three days out of the 
forty which preceded the Ascension. And yet we 
cannot help asking, what was the risen Christ doing 
during these long absences from His disciples? Ah! 
what? Who can doubt? Certainly He needed not 
strength, as we need it, but communion with the 
Father was His glory and His joy. And who can 
here fail to see a lesson and a law for all true Chris- 
tian lives? Of every such life, much, and the most 
important side, must be hidden from the eyes of 
men. It is a matter of the first necessity to set 
aside some time in each day for secret communion 
with Him, in Whose presence we hope to spend our 
eternal future. Doubtless our business, our families, 
our friendships, our public duties, have their claims: 
in many a life, such claims may leave a very scanty 
margin for anything beyond. But where there is a 
will there is a way: and time must be made for 
secret earnest prayer, for close self-questioning, for 
honestly facing all that touches.our present condition, 
and our tremendous destinies, for planting our foot, 
humbly yet firmly, upon the threshold of Eternity.— 
H. P. Lippon. 
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FREE FROM DEATH 

‘Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more; death hath 
no more dominion over Him.’—RoMaNns VI. 9. 
I. ‘Crist was raised from the dead.’ ‘Then He was 
among them. It is a medicine good for all diseases. 
It is the light which turns what would otherwise be 
darkness and sorrow into brightness and joy. Do 
any men think that their sins cannot be forgiven? 
that they pass the mercies even of God? that the 
promises of the Holy Ghost were not meant for them ? 
Christ was dead. Can anything be impossible after 
that? Can there be any sin that such a death will 
not wash away. 

II. ‘Dieth no more. All this was done once, that 
it might be done for ever. And as with Him so 
with us. ‘It is appointed unto men once to die.’ 
He will have us to do that which He did—but not 
more. It is a very bitter cup, but then we can only 
swallow it once. ‘These bodies of ours will be so put 
together at the last day that they cannot come to 
pieces any more. We shall be like our Lord in that 
also. We, being raised from the dead, shall never 
die again. 

Ili. Here, we are all in the dominion of death. 
But if God gives us grace to enter into His kingdom, 
_ then we shall be like unto our Lord, that is, shall be 
free from this dominion of death. Then, perhaps, 
we shall know better than we do now, how it has 
made bitter, how it has eaten into, how it has spoiled 
everything here. Here we shall never entirely lose 
it; there we cannot for a moment even fear it.— 
J. M. Nearz, Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. 11. p. 64. 

Rererences.—VI. 9-11.—W. P. 8. Bingham, Sermons on 
Easter Subjects, p. 15. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 
56. VI. 10.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. p. 1. VI. 10, 
11.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 152. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 188. 


‘In Christ Jesus.’—Romans VI. I1. 


Am I wrong in saying that he who has mastered the 
meaning of those two prepositions now truly rendered 
—‘into the Name, ‘im Christ’—has found the cen- 
tral truth of Christianity? Certainly I would gladly 
have given the ten years of my life spent on the 
Revision to bring only these two phrases of the New 
Testament to the heart of Englishmen.—Westcort. 

Rererences.—VI. 11.—H. C. Lees, The Record, vol. xxvii- 
p. 769. W. J. E. Bennett, Sermons at the London Mission, 
i869, p. 21. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Seasons, p. 97. 
C. D. Bell, The Saintly Calling, p. 41. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. v. p. 142. VI. 11, 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 
2933. VI. 12, 13.—H. Howard, The Raiment of the Soul, p. 
19. VI. 12-14.—Hepositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 346. 


ALIVE FROM THE DEAD 
(An Easter Sermon) 


‘Yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the 
dead.’—Romans v1. 13. 


‘ Auive from the dead,’ These words have the true 
Easter ring. The background of Easter is required 
to make clear their meaning. Good Friday lies 


behind us. Good Friday must always be sad, for 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ is not only the 
revelation of the love of God; it is also the abiding 
monument of the shame of our race—its revolt 
against goodness, its Eee of the best, its refusal 
of ordinary justice, its fickleness and cowardice, its 
love of self, and its enmity against God. No man 
who looks at the cross and seriously reflects what it 
means can fail to be bowed down with shame and 
penitence. We cannot separate ourselves from that 
fearful act. 'The best men have said ever since, ‘M 
sins helped to nail Him there’, We have wish 
that all our past, the good and bad of it alike, should 
simply go down into the grave with Christ, that the 
full force of our baptism should be realised and our 
old man, our former self, should be buried with Him. 
And we have learned that this is just what God 
grants to us in His wonderful forgiving love, that, as 
St. Paul tells us in this passage, we should be planted 
in the likeness of His death, and why? In order 
that we may be also with His Resurrection. 

I. Easter meets us with its Splendid Hope and 
its Thrilling Charity.—He died unto sin once; He 
liveth unto God, ‘Likewise reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

‘Yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive 
from the dead.’ Christ is risen. We are risen. 
Easter has many messages, but that is the deepest 
and the highest of all. Easter tells of immortality. 
It is a sure pledge that death, though strong, is not 
the strongest. It speaks tender words of consolation 
to those who have parted with their dear ones for a 
while. It promises that our training here will not 
be wasted, but is a schooling for the higher life. It 
assures us also that the great God in heaven has 
accepted the sacrifice of Him Who died for our sins 
and rose again for our sanctification, and it tells us 
that in the great conflict between evil and good the 
triumph must be with God. Christ is living, con- 
quering, reigning. ‘Alive from the dead.’ 

II. If that is its Message, what is its Challenge? 
—‘ Yield yourselves unto God.’ Let the past be past 
Let it lie buried in the grave of Christ. God looks 
on you as He looks on His only begotten Son, Whe 
has taken your nature and carried it to the cross and 
to the grave, and He says to you in Him, ‘This is 
My Son, Who was dead and is alive again. He has 
come back to be an obedient Son, to yield Himself 
to His Father’s will.’ ‘Yield yourselves unto God, 
as those that are alive from the dead.’ Is it all too 
mysterious? Does it even sound unreal? No; I 
appeal to your spiritual being, to its experiences, or 
else to its needs. I speak that which some of you 
have known once and, it may be, have lost awhile 
through carelessness or wilful sin, which all of you 
may know if you will ask, that the Holy Spirit may 
be given to you to take the things of Christ and 
show them unto you. 

Il. What will it Mean for our whole Life, this 
yielding of ourselves to God? It will mean the study 
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of the will of Ged, God’s will which is revealed to us 
in the Holy Scripture, as it is disclosed by the pro- 
vidence which sets us our daily task, and which is 
personally known to us by the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit in answer to our prayers for guidance ; 
understanding what the will of God is, studying it 
in order to do it, and so yielding ourselves as instru- 
ments with which He may be able to work His will. 
It will mean that in the broadest sense, but in the 
particular it may be something different for each of 
us. We cannot say one for another, we cannot fore- 
see for ourselves, what it-may involve. We cannot 
know what it may cost, this offer of our new lives to 
God. Here is where great faith is demanded of us. 
Can we trust Him to lay no greater burden on us 
than in the strength which He gives us we can bear? 
This is where we mostly fail; yet this is what He 
asks most from us. <A father loves to be trusted by 
his son. It is our Father Who bids us yield our- 
selves to Him. Did ever any trust in Him who was 
confounded ? 

Rererences.—VI. 13.—J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to 
Ascension Day, p. 240. Expositor (Gth Series), vol. x. p. 443. 
VI. 14.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 103. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xv. No. 901, and vol. xxiv. No. 1410. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 298. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 427; zed. vol. x. p. 121. VI. 14, 15.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 17385. VI. 15-23.—Bishop 
Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 226. VI. 17.—J. S. 
Boone, Sermons, p. 334. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 381. 


CONDUCT, THE TEST OF CHARACTER 


‘Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are whom ye obey ; whether of sin 
Beeceat, or of obedience unto righteousness P’—Romans 
VI. 10. 

In our text we are taught to look to the general 

tendency of life for the test of character and condition. 

If we have yielded ourselves, in resolve and in act, as 

servants to obey, whether it be to sin or to righteous- 

ness, then his servants we are whom we obey. 

I. We are ready enough in our judgment of others, 
though often mistaken in our own conclusions about 
them. 

No doubt there are sins so obvious that ‘they go 
beforehand unto judgment’. The profligate, the 
drunkard, the cruel and the sensual, the proud and 
the worldly, are condemned as those who have no 
inheritance in Christ with the sanctified. And our 
Lord teaches us, by His revelation of the severance 
at the last day, that the habitual negation of good, 
the non-doing of duty, is also decisive of character, 
and therefore of destiny. All this is known to God, 
and will be determined by Him; but again and again 
we are warned against attempting to assume His 
place by taking up the role of judge. ‘Thus James 
says: ‘There is one Lawgiver, Who is able to save 
and to destroy; who art thou then that judgest an- 
other?’ And our Lord, in His Sermon on the Mount, 
says: ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged’. 

We are often misunderstood. We offend others 
innocently and inadvertently, and they think and say 
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evil of us. On the other hand, we are sometimes far 
too highly thought of by those who do not know us 
well. We have undiscovered faults, and perhaps un- 
recognised virtues. We are both better and worse 
than others think us tobe. Good Thomas a Kempis 
said as truly as wisely: ‘Thou art not the more holy 
for being praised, nor the more worthless for being 
dispraised. What thou art, that thou art; neither 
by words canst thou be made greater than what thou 
art in the sight of God.’ 

II. But though all this and much more might be 
said of the judgment of a man by others, it does not 
lessen the responsibility resting on every one to judge 
himself. It was a pagan philosopher who left on 
record the immortal dictum: ‘Know thyself’, And 
it was an inspired Psalmist who taught us where to 
find illumination for this when he exclaimed, ‘ For 
Thou wilt light my candle; the Lord my God will 
enlighten my darkness’. And another Psalmist, con- 
scious of self-ignorance, prayed: ‘Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts ; 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting’. 

The difficulties in the way of self-knowledge are 
greater now than in the Psalmist’s days, because the 
rush of life is swifter, and noisier, and meditation is, 
to many, almost impossible. But still, they are fools 
who, through thoughtlessness, fail to see how they 
stand in relation to God—for this we may know, 
and ought to know for our own good always. 

III. The Apostle further teaches us in this passage 
that character and habit tend to a consummation, 
‘whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness’. 

(1) In the twenty-third verse we read, ‘the wages 
of sin is death’. It is a solemn declaration. You 
may disbelieve it, or forget it, or refuse to consider 
it, but it abides true as ever. What it involves—so 
far as life after death is concerned—we do not knew, . 
except that all that is experienced here, whether good 
or evil, will be intensified there. But is there no 
death of the spiritual even on earth, the premonition 
of the eternal? There are those who so far make 
themselves the ‘servants of sin’ that their sensibilities 
are dulled, till they cannot feel and cannot pray. 
They have grieved the Spirit, and even quenched the 
Spirit. God and heaven, sin and salvation, have lost 
all meaning to them, and they already know what it 
is to ‘sin unto death’. 

(2) God who begins this new work will carry it 
on, prompting us daily to the obedience which tends 
to righteousness. In other words, repeated acts of 
obedience to God’s known will end in established 
character. — AutrreD Rowxiann, The Eachanged 
Crowns, p. 69. 


‘Servants of righteousness.’—RoMAns Vi. 16-18. 


Tuere is but one passion which cannot go astray, 
cannot be too great—the passion for righteousness 
embodied in Jesus. Philosophy and love are here 
the same thing. No vague ideals are these, dressed 
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up in fine words, drawing on to-morrow because they 
have had no yesterday, but ascertained and ascertain- 
able experience. Life is an art too complex for any 
rule but one, and that is the Imitation of Christ.— 
Dr. Witu1am Barry, in The Two Standards. 


‘Being made free from sin, ye became servants of righteous- 
ness.’—RomMans VI. 18. 

Your liberty will be sacred, so long as it shall be 

governed by and evolved beneath an idea of Duty.— 

Mazzi. 

Rererences.—VI. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 
1482. VI. 19.—Basil Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 149. VI. 21.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, 
p. 3738. Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 36. VI. 21-23.— 
Ibid. pp. 205, 207, 211. 


© Your fruit unto holiness..—RoMANS VI. 22. 


‘By holiness,’ says Mr. John Morley, ‘do we not 
mean something different from virtue? It isnot the 
same as duty ; still less is it the same asa religious 
belief. It is a name for an inner grace of nature, an 
instinct of the soul, by which, though knowing of 
earthly appetites and worldly passions, the spirit, 
purifying itself of these, and independent of reason, 
argument, and the struggles of the will, dwells in 
patient and confident communion with the seen and 
the unseen Good.’ 


Rererences.—VI. 22.—F. Ballard, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lix. p. 113, VI. 22, 23.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p. 203. 


WAGES OR GIFT ? 


‘The wages of sin is death ; but the free gift of God is eternal 
life in Christ Jesus our Lord.’—Romans VI. 23. 


I. Wuart is the ‘eternal life’ which is here spoken 
of? It is endless life, undoubtedly, but it is more 
than that. When we read (as in the Authorised 
Version), ‘The gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,’ we recognise, as Bishop 
Westcott says, ‘A general description of the work of 
Christ, of what He has wrought for us, standing apart 
from us’. But what Paul really wrote was, ‘ Kternal 
life av Jesus Christ our Lord,’ that is to say (to quote 
Westcott again), ‘Life is not an endowment apart 
from Christ, it is Himself, and enjoyed in Him’. 
Now we see that the adjective ‘eternal’ is not 
quantitative only but qualitative also ; it indicates not 
endlessness simply, but a certain kind of life, the best 
and highest kind, life in Christ, the very life of God 
Himself. But if this be so, ‘eternal life’ is not a 
gift for the bestowal of which we must look in the 
world to come. Not till then, indeed, can it be ours 
in its fulness, but in measure at least it may be ours 
here and now. 

Ii. How does this ‘eternal life’ become the pos- 
session of man? ‘The answer—the astonishing answer 
of Paul is, that (to quote the Revised Version) it is 
‘the free gift of God’. Now that is a conception 
of salvation that nowadays is often lost sight of. 
Salvation, we think, is to be from within; it must be 
wrought out by ourselves, it will come to us only as 
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the last result of long and laborious striving. And, 
of course, there is much in all this that is profoundly 
true. But it was not so that Paul conceived the — 
Gospel of Christ. No word indicates more clearly 
the whole drift of Paul’s thinking on this matter 
than the word ‘grace’, By ‘grace’ are we saved ; 
and ‘grace’ speaks not of the doing of man, but of 
the giving of God. If I could sum up in one sentence 
the difference between these two opposite conceptions 
of the Christian life I think it would be this: the 
one makes God the centre of religion, the other finds 
it in man. ‘The whole colour and tone of character 
of our religious life will be determined by the choice 
which (consciously or unconsciously) we make between 
these opposite conceptions of the meaning of salva- 
tion. (1) Why is it that so many of us have so little 
gladness in our Christian life? We have talked and 
lived as if the whole responsibility of our salvation 
rested on our own weak shoulders. (2) Why is it, 
again, that we make so little progress in the Christian 
life? Self is at the centre where only God should 
be. (3) Why is it that so many to-day hesitate even 
to enter upon the Christian life? Is not one answer 
at least this, that they wholly misconceive religion ? 
They are weary and overburdened, and religion seems 
to add new burdens, Christianity tells not of some- 
thing that man must do, but of something done for 
man.—G. Jackson, Table Talk of Jesus, p. 99. 


‘The wages of sin is death.’—RoMAns VI. 23. 


‘For the present, however, consider Longchamp ; 
now when Lent is ending, and the glory of Paris and 
France has gone forth as in annual wont. Not to 
assist at Tenebris masses, but to sun itself and show 
itself, and salute the Young Spring. Manifold, 
bright-tinted, glittering with gold; all through the 
Bois du Boulogne, in long-drawn, variegated rows ;— 
like long-drawn living flower-borders, tulips, dahlias, 
lilies of the valley; all in their moving flower-pots 
(of new-gilt carriages); pleasure of the eye and the 
pride of life. So rolls and dances the Procession : 
steady, of firm assurance, as if it rolled on adamant 
and the foundations of the world; not on mere 
heraldic parchment—under which smoulders a lake 
of fire. Dance on, ye foolish ones; ye sought not 
wisdom, neither have ye found it. Ye and your 
fathers have sown the wind, ye shall reap the whirl- 
wind. Was it not, from of old, written: The wages 
of sin is death ?—Carryixr's French Revolution, 
Book II. v1. 


Compare the description of the second last of 
Hogarth’s series of pictures, in Martage d la Mode, 
given by Dr. Brown in Hore Subsecive (‘Notes on 
Art ’—Distraining for Rent). 
Tuar is the worst of the wages of sin. Sinners can- 
not pay them all—however willing, however passion- 
ately desirous even they may be to do so. Those 
wages are always paid in part, of necessity must be, 
by the innocent in place of the guilty.—Lucas Mater, 
Rererences.—VI. 23.—Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lii. 
p. 182. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol, ii. p. 223. E, J. 
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— 


Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p. 228. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xiii. No. 1868. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 250. 
C. Ensor Walters, The Deserted Christ, p. 61. 


ROMANS VII. 


Dr. Marcus Dops wrote at the age of twenty-six : 
‘Whatever Paul says of the law in the seventh of 
Romans I have found true of the ministry ; no doubt 
it is holy in itself, but in me it has revealed and 
excited an amount of sin that has slain me. Other 

ople with stronger natures may have, doubtless 

ve, endured a great deal more, but I could not 
have endured more misery than I have done since 
I began to preach.’—Early Letters, p. 179. 


‘ The law hath dominion over a man.’—Romans vi. 1 f. 


Eves since the Epistle to the Romans was written, 
it has become a Christian commonplace that, in all 
moral experience, I am divided against myself; in- 
wardly identified with a superior call that beckons 
me; outwardly liable to take my lot with the inferior 
inclination that clings to me. In such conflict, what- 
ever be its issue, the real self is always that which 
votes for the good ; conformably with Plato’s rule, 
that no man, of his own will (though, possibly, of 
blind impulse), ever decides for the worse. If I 
choose aright, the previous strife is laid to rest, and 
my nature is at one with itself and its own ends. If 
I choose amiss, the storm within is fiercer than before ; 
I rage against my own temptation; and if the fact 
be known, I am ashamed to walk abroad and carry 
about so false an image of myself.—MartineEau. 


WE carry private and domestick enemies within, 
public and more hostile enemies without. The devil 
that did but buffet St. Paul, plays methinks at sharp 
with me. Let me be nothing, if within the compass 
of myself, I do not find the battle of Lepanto, passion 
against reason, reason against faith, faith against the 
devil, and my conscience against all. There is another 
man in me that’s angry with me, rebukes, commands, 
and dastards me.—Sm THomas Browne. 

Rererences.—VII. 1.—R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 256. 
VII. 1-6.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, 
p. 187. Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, 236. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 448. VII. 3, 4.—Ibid. (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 79. VII. 4.—Zbid. vol. vi. pp. 189, 347. 
VII. 6.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 427. VII. 7, 8.—Ibid. 
vol. x. p. 369. VII. 7-25.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Paul, p. 203. Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the 
Romans, p: 245. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 198. 

‘Sin revived, and I died.,—Romans vil. g f. 

Eacu man seems to learn for himself from the 
beginning, and discovers little by little, to his great 
discomfort, what should have been known long ago 
from such as Paul and Luther and Bunyan. And 
what is this? Why, it is discovered that the will 
has no power over the affections. While both were 
in disorder, while a man’s will was half for God and 
half for independence from God, he did not find this 
out distinctly; he then blamed his entire nature. 
But now that his will is really subdued, he begins to 
discern how exceedingly little power it has over his 
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affections, and to regard one half only of his nature 
as diseased. He desires tospeak with meekness ; but 
he finds himself excited and bitter, if not in word, 
yet in heart. He desires to be chaste; and his 
thoughts become impure. He desires to worship 
God in spirit ; but his mind wanders into countless 
imaginations. He desires to be contented ; and his 
heart swells with a foolish ambition. He desires te 
be humble ; but he is mortified that somebody gave 
him too little honour. He desires to be simple ; yet 
he said something to make himself admired... . 
But the single-minded soul is distinguished by the 
promptitude of its aspiration after better success, 
the moment that failure is discerned. Not merely is 
there vexation at the failure (which might denote 
mortified pride), but an instant breathing to God, 
‘Oh that my heart were as Thy heart, and that 
wholly !’ and this instantly renews the soul’s inter- 
course with God, so that complaint is not self- 
reproach.—F, W. NEwMaN. 

Rererences.—VII. 10.—A. Ainger, Sermons Preached im 
the Temple Church, p. 239. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 
185, 1387, VII. 12.—Phillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, 
p- 199. 

THE MALIGNITY OF SIN 


‘That sin by the commandment might become exceeding 
sinful.’—ROMANS VII. 13. 

I. Unper the law sin shows itself as revolt against 
a personal God, and the transgression of a specific 
enactment. The commandment rests upon a fixed 
idea of authority, just, living, competent. We 
acknowledge no subjection to vanished dynasties of 
kings. In the promulgation of the law an eternal 
God plants Himself between sin and the soul it 
threatens ‘to ravage and destroy. If sin gets its 
will and its way in us, it can only be through a 
criminal insult to the person, power, and prerogative 
of the Eternal. The very prohibitions of law pro- 
voke a temper of resentfulness by which the aliena- 
tion of the heart from God may be measured. 
A profound and daring Scotch theologian hes 
said: ‘The tendency of all sin is to Deicide’: and 
the implacable temper of an unregenerate man con- 
fronted with the demands of Divine law proves the 
truth of the terrible saying. 

Ii. The commandment shows the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin by putting all its typical forms inte 
admonitory association with each other. It suggests 
that an organic unity binds together the varied de- 
velopments of evil. Every wanton and selfish act 
lies against the honour of God and the common 
welfare of the race. The watchword of the law pro- 
mulgated by Buddha, was ‘ All life is one, from that 
of the least to the greatest’. ‘All sin is one’ was 
the watchword of the law promulgated by Moses, 
Jesus traced all obedience to a root of love, and 
Jesus traced all disobedience to a counter pec. 
He who offends in one point is guilty of all. 

III. The law also brings home to us the heinous- 
ness of sin by illustrating the disaster wrought by it 
in the human soul. When the conscience has be- 
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come mute, insensate, unresponsive, it is often neces- 
sary to reinforce its functions by an appeal to fear. 
Some minds can only be taught to appreciate the 
seriousness of sin through a foretaste of its bitter 
and distressing results. Death, the wages of sin, is 
inseparable from its work. Sin is an infernal machine 
put within us to work death, and it achieves at last 
the will of him who was a murderer from the be- 
ginning. The law was meant to show this. The 
tendency of the day is to make little of the sinfulness 
of sin, if not, indeed, to look upon the word itself 
as obsolete. It has been shrewdly said that the 
present generation needs to make a new pilgrimage 
to Mount Sinai. A solid evangelical theology rests 
upon a right interpretation of the grim, irrefutable 
fact of sin. The sombre reflections suggested by the 
Apostle’s view of sin, and his explanation of the part 
played by the law in making us realise its guiltiness, 
are not intended to darken our lives but to make us 
feel our need of Jesus Christ. We shall never get 
back our faith in the grand fact of an ever-present 
redemption till we let the law do its proper work 
within us, by creating a just sense of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. 


Rererences.—VII. 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 
1095. VII. 14.—M. Biggs, Practical Sermons on Old Testa- 
. ment Subjects, p. 116. VII. 17.—W. L. Watkinson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 891. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 55. VII. 18.—S. Bentley, Sermons on Prayer, p. 27. 
VII. 19.—Archbishop Berson, Singleheart, p. 35. VII. 20. 
—H. S. Holland, Vital Values, p. 107, VII. 21-24.—J. H. 
Jellett, The Elder Son, p. 239, VII. 21-25.—Eupositor (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 306. VII. 22, 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xviii, No. 1062. VII. 22-24.—A. Bradley, Sermons Chiefly on 
Character, p. 58. 


‘The law of sin in my members.’—Romans VI. 23. 


Wuey the Lorelei in Heine’s poem is sitting on the 
rock combing her yellow hair with a golden comb, or 
singing to the magic harp, with the music of the 
Rhine for the contrabasso, we fancy she is too naive 
and pretty not to be as good as she looks. The 
boatman who steers that way, and is caught in the 
whirlpool, will have another story to tell. So it is 
with our esthetic, scientific, curled and scented 
paganism, which cannot endure the harsh Christian 
doctrine, or its antiquated doctrine about the law of 
sin in our members.—Dr. Wiiitam Barry. 


‘I see another law in my members.’—Romans VII. 23. 


Pau did not go to Adam and Genesis to get the 
essential testimony about sin. He went to experience 
for it. ‘I see,’ he says, ‘a law in my members fight- 
ing against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity.’ This is the essential testimony re- 
specting sin to Paul—this rise of sin in his own heart 
and in the heart of all the men who hear him. At 
quite a later stage in his conception of the religious 
life, in quite a subordinate capacity, and for the 
mere purpose of illustration, comes in the allusion to 
Adam and to what is called original sin.—Matruew 
ARNOLD, 
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One of my most formidable enemies was a vivid and 
ill-trained imagination. Against outward and inward 
evils of this kind there existed a very powerful love 
of truth and purity, and great approval of and delight 
in the law of God. The antagonism of these two 
forces between the ages of twenty and twenty-six 
went nigh to threaten my reason. At length my 
deeply wounded conscience was pacified by faith in 
Christ, and a life of great happiness commenced, 
which still continues.—Smeruam, 

Rererences.—VII, 23.—Phillips Brooks, The Law of 
Growth, p. 311. T. Yates, The Examiner, 19th July, 1906, 
p. 697. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1458. 


‘O wretched man that I am! ’—Romans vu. 24. 


WueEn we read the lives of those men who have had 
the deepest spiritual experience, to whom, on the one 
hand, the infinity of duty, the commandment exceed- 
ing broad, and, on the other, the depth of their own 
spiritual poverty, has been most laid bare—we find 
them confessing that the seventh chapter of Romans 
describes their condition more truly than any philo- 
sopher has done. With their whole hearts they have 
felt St. Paul’s ‘O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me?’ Such are’ the men who, having 
themselves come out of great deeps, become the 
spirit-quickeners of their fellow-men, the revivers of 
a deeper morality. To all such there is a grim irony 
in the philosophic ideas when confronted with their 
own actuals. So hopelessly wide seems the ga 
between their own condition and the ‘thou shalt’ of 
the commandment, Not dead diagrams of virtue 
such men want, but living powers of righteousness. 
They do not quarrel with the moralists’ ideal, though 
it is neither the saints’ nor the poets’. They find no 
fault with his account of the faculty which discerns 
that ideal, though it is not exactly theirs. But what 
they ask is not the faculty to know the right, but 
the power to be righteous. It is because this they 
find not, because what reason commands, the will can- 
not be or do, that they are filled with despair. As 
well, they say, bid us lay our hand upon the stars 
because we see them, as realise your ideal of virtue 
because we discern it.—Principau Suara. 
Rererencrs,—VII, 24.—G. C. Lorimer, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 123. J. Johns, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xix. p. 455. D. W. Simon, Sermons by Welshmen, p. 256. T. 
Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 87. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live 
By, p. 233. Hapositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 202. 
‘O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’—Romans Vil. 24, 25. 
Bur, oh! this it is which presseth me down and 
paineth me. Jesus Christ in His saints sitteth 
neighbour with our ill second, corruption, deadness, 
idleness, pride, lust, worldliness, self-love, security, 
falsehood, and a world of more the like, which I find 
in me, that are daily doing violence to the new man. 
Oh! but we have cause to carry low sails, and to 
cleave fast to free grace, free, free grace! Blessed 
be our Lord that ever that way was found out— 
SAMUEL RurHERForD, 
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TuerE have been many in all ages, whether nursed 
in Christianity or no, whether they have been left 
unacquainted with the New Testament or whether it 
has remained to them not an unknown or incredible 
but an unmeaning tale, to whom at some crisis of their 
lives the record of St. Paul’s deliverance has come as 
life from the dead. The account of his case is also 
the account of theirs. A new man has been forming 
within them—the sign of its presence being perhaps 
the more conscious antagonism of the old or a more 
wilful adherence to some mode of life or rule of 
action which has long ceased to satisfy—but till it 
has received some assurance of Divine recognition and 
help, it is weak from ignorance of its proper strength, 
and is merely a source of inward unrest. In the 
Gospel history, as interpreted by St. Paul, it finds 
the needed assurance.—'T. H. Green. 

Rererences.—VII. 24, 25.—J. D. Thompson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 181. T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its 
Hopes, p. 313. C. J. Ball, The Saintly Calling, p. 121. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 235. VII. 25.—Ezpositor (4th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 33; cbid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 89. 
VII. 26.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 89. 


IN CHRIST 
‘There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ.’—Romans Vill. 1. 

Tue words ‘In Christ’ have been very happily termed 
‘Paul’s Monogram’. They were first used in the 
text as a definite description of the child of God, and 
it is interesting to see how Paul gradually worked 
up to it. He used different prepositions concerning 
the Lord Jesus in the Epistle to the Romans until 
he wrote the wonderful word ‘in’. The two words 
‘In Christ’ gave Paul a view which never passed 
away, and he began only to think of himself and of 
others, the loved ones round about him, as ‘in Christ’. 
Being ‘in Christ’ guarantees four things :— 

I. ‘In Christ’ guarantees no judgment. ‘The 
difference between a believer and an unbeliever,’ writes 
Rev. Marcus Rainsford, ‘is this: the unbeliever has 
his judgment day in front of him, the believer has 
his judgment day behind him.’ 

II. ‘In Christ’ guarantees no separation. 

III. ‘In Christ’ guarantees life. 

IV. ‘In Christ’ guarantees glory. ‘And the glory 
which 'Thou gavest Me I have given them.’—A. G. 
Brown, The Baptist, vol. uxxt. p. 538. 


‘There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 

Christ Jesus.’—Romans vu. 1. 
James Smeruam, in his Letters (p. 208), speaks of 
having read a sermon by Archbishop Manning. 
‘With this school of theologians there is no doubt 
a strong sense of the evil of sin. But it is like the 
sense of sin which the lost have in its fulness; Merlin 
with his hand on his aching heart, pacing for ever in 
enchanted forests, crushed, and haunted, and vexed 
for ever by dim unappeasable foreshadowings of doom 
—whispers of the inexpiable, the irretrievable, the 
gone, the lost... . 


‘This is the mere enchanter’s gospel. Oh, how 
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different from the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour. 
I have had enough of the presentment of sin, enough 
of the miserable wandering in the mazes of the dark 
woods of moral metaphysics, enough of the terrible 
unrolling of the scrolls of doom. Analyse your sins ? 
No, nail them to the cross. Weep tears of blood, 
sweat drops of oozing agony in secret chambers, in 
lonely walks? Oh no— 

Jesus my salvation is; 

Hence my doubts, away my fears; 

Jesus is become my peace.’ 

Rererences.—VIII. 1.—W. J. H. Price, Preacher’s Maga- 

we, vol. v. p. 129. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1917. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 64. VIII. 1, 2.—W. P. Du 
Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 283. VIII. 1-11.— 
Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 271. 


THE LAWS OF THE INNER LIFE 
‘For the law of the mpint of life in Christ Jesus made me free 
from the law of sin and death.’—Romans vit. 2. 
Ler us glance at these contending forces that ever 
meet in the shock of battle upon the sacred battle. 
ground of the Christian life. 

I. The Law of Sin and of Death.—The Apostle 
means to point out by this term the existence of an 
active principle of evil in the life; a principle of sin 
and therefore, of death; for sin is death in the germ, 
and death issin in the fruit. Paul recognises among 
the principles that make up the sum-total of human 
life a sinister force from the world of darkness every- 
where present, whose tendency it is to counteract, 
thwart, and reverse all the upward movement of the 
world. This is the law of sin and death, and there 
is none other. Yes, we mustadmit it The Apostle 
is guilty of asserting that antiquated conception of 
‘natural depravity’ which has now fallen into so 
much discredit. ‘The grave bearing of the doctrine 
of ‘depravity’ lies in this, that, until Christ comes 
into the life, the ‘law of sin and death’ is absolute 
monarch of the life, and holds its citadel as well as 
its throne; and, unless a ‘stronger than he’ depose 
him, the depravity must at last become ‘total,’ and 
the whole life be flung into that region where even 
the light is darkness. This leads us to the con- 
sideration of the ‘redeeming force’ in the Christian 
life. 

II. The Law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus. 
—The most natural way of maintaining the parallel 
between this clause and the one we have just con- 
sidered is to interpret the word ‘spirit’ as meaning, 
not the spirit of God, but the new spirit in man. 
The Apostle is taking us to the region of forces that 
pervade human life, that form part of that life, and 
that determine its destiny by their interactions and 
oppositions. The Apostle manifestly regarded this 
force of spiritual life as a directly supernatural gift. 
The law of the spirit of life is the strongest of all 
forces, and must prevail—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle 
Street Pulpit, vol. 1. p..135. 

Rererences.—VIII. 2.—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
446. J. Martineau, Hndeavours After the Christian Life, p. To 
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CHRIST CONDEMNING SIN 


ROMANS VIII. 3. 


Ir is this last thought that I would bring before you 
—Christ condemning sin. I think it would be wisest 
on our part to take the word simply as it stands, and 
understand it as we would understand it if we read 
1t in our daily newspapers to-morrow. Christ con- 
demned sin. I suppose if you were to read in the 
newspapers that a judge condemned any man, there 
would be three thoughts which you might say entered 
into that one expression. (1) That that man who 
was condemned had done something noxious to the 
law of the land. (2) That he had done something 
harmful to the community at large. (3) That he 
was responsible for the thing which he did. Now 
these three thoughts you may apply to this our text. 
God has been condemning sin and trying to show 
men that sin is not only noxious to His own law, but 
that sin is harmful in itself. And yet men cannot 
see that sin is such a bad thing, men cannot see the 
evil of sin. Therefore God sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, and condemned sin 
in the flesh. How? 

I. In the first place, by setting over against sin the 
perfect character of Jesus Christ. You can sometimes 

-never find out how crooked a line is until you put a 
straight line beside it, you sometimes cannot see how 
filthy that linen is until you stretch it out upon the 
clean white snow. 

II. He condemned sin because by coming into this 
world He permitted sin to run to its very extremity. 
You begin to see at the cross of Christ what sin can 
do. 

Ili. Jesus Christ condemned sin in the flesh by 
showing you that sin is unnecessary, that you need 
not sin. Man has sinned not so much because man 
is weak as because man has refused a power which 
will give him deliverance from the sin.—K. A. Stuart, 
The One Mediator and other Sermons, vol. x1. p. 
185. 


Rererences.—VIII. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
699, and vol. xvi. No. 932. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 33; aid. vol. ix. p. 265; tbid. vol. x. pp. 36, 41; tid. 
(5th Series), vol. ii. pp. 167, 248 ; «bid. vol. vii. p. 43. 


‘ That the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us.’— 
ROMANS VIII. 3, 4. 
From the people of the law arises the gospel. The 
sense of duty, when awakened, awakens not only the 
religion of the law, but in the end the other religious 
intuitions which lie round about it. The faith of 
Christendom has arisen not from a great people, but 
from ‘the least of all people ’—from the people whose 
anxious legalism was a noted contrast to the easy, 
impulsive life of pagan nations. In modern language, 
conscience is the converting intuition—that which 
turns men from the world without to the world within 
—from the things which are seen and the realities 
which are not seen. In a character like Shelley’s, 
where this haunting, abiding, oppressive moral feeling 
is wanting or defective, the religious belief in an 


Almighty God which springs out of it is likely te 
be defective likewise. —BacrEnor. 
Rererences.—VIII. 3, 4.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel 


According to St. Paul, p. 219. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. 
No. 2228. VIII. 4.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 181. 


‘For they that are of the flesh do mind the things of the flesh: 
but they that are of the Spirit the things of the Spirit.’— 
RoMANS Vill. 5 f. 

How prompt we are to satisfy the hunger and thirst 

of our bodies ; how slow to satisfy the hunger and 

thirst of our sowls! Indeed, we would-be practical 
folks cannot use this word without blushing, because 
of our infidelity, having starved this substance almost 
to a shadow. We feel it to be as absurd as if a man 
were to break forth into a eulogy on his dog, who 
hasn’t any. An ordinary man will work every day 
for a year at shovelling dirt to support his body, or 

a family of bodies; but he is an extraordinary man 

who will work a whole day in @ year for the support 

of his soul. But he alone is the truly enterprising 
and practical man who succeeds in mavntaining his 
soul here. Have we not an everlasting life to get? 
and is not that the only excuse at last for eating, 
drinking, sleeping, or even carrying an umbrella when 
it rains p—THorEav. 

Rererenoes.—VIII. 5-9.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel Ac 
cording to St. Paul, p. 249. VIII. 6.—Basil Wilberforce, 

Sanctification by the Truth, p. 119. 


‘The carnal mind is enmity against God.’ Romans vii. 7. 


No deeper cleft divides human spirits than that 
which separates the faith possible to men, for whom 
evil means a mere negation, a mere shadow, a form of 
ignorance, from that which regards it as an actual 
existence, a real antagonism to good... . Almost 
all other antitheses which divide human spirits either 
involve or spring from this contrast.—Muiss WeEpe- 
woop. 

Rererences.—VIII. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 
20, and vol. xxxii. No. 1878. Eapositor (5th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 121. 

THE RELIGION OF SPIRIT 
‘If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His,’— 
ROMANS VIII. 9. 

Ami many definitions of a Christian here is St. Paul’s 
definition. ‘The Spirit of Christ is the one essential, 
the sanctuary and substance of our religion, We 
may differ in our historical and critical theories ; but 
here we all worship. We all recognise the Spirit of 
Christ as the Holy and Divine Spirit. ‘The Spirit 
of Christ.’ It escapes the limits of our formulas, but 
we all know what it is. Can there be a doubt as to 
the Spirit of Christ set forth in His teaching? And 
clear as His teaching is, that Spirit of Christ is yet 
more eminent in His life. 

I. The Spirit of Christ. The one essential thing. 
We all know it, we all honour it as supreme, we 
pray for it. Then if the Spirit of Christ is all, the 
one essential thing, what right have we to speak or 
act as though we knew certain other essential ee ? 

1g- 


What right have we to limit it and define His 
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cipleship by any intellectual or ecclesiastical demands 
soever? None of us can imagine our Lord rejecting 
a man as His disciple because of an imperfect estimate 
of Himself. He bade His disciples count as friends 
all who were working in His spirit. ‘Forbid him 
not.’ Are we to draw lines that the Master never 
drew? ‘There must be differences in our ways of 
apprehending the facts of life and the truth of God. 
Let each bear his own testimony, let each hold the 
truth in the way that helps him to be a true man, 
let each love the truth that makes his heart burn 
within him. The Church of Christ is large enough 
to hold us all at our full stature. Only this I pray 
you remember, that however proud you may be of 
your orthodoxy or your heterodoxy, you are not saved 
by your changing beliefs, but by the unchanging 
love of God; not by your feeble hold of Him, but 
by His almighty grasp of you. 

II. Our relationship to Christ is shown, not by 
our claims of intimate discipleship, not by reiterated 
‘Lord, Lords,’ but by the tone and temper of our lives. 
What makes us Christian is the Spirit of Christ in 
us. Our discipleship is shown by the fruits of the 
Spirit of Christ, ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control.’— 
B. J. Snetz, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ixxu. p. 
280. 


Rererences.—VIII. 9.—Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 
93. G. Campbell Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. 
p- 3877. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1133, Hxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 938. VIII. 9-11.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 
432. VIII. 10.—T. Arnold, Christian Lafe: Its Hopes, p. 
131. Hzxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 41; ibid. vol. viii. p. 
433, VIII. 10, 11.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 437. VIII. 
10-23.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 
261. VIII. 11.—E. Bayley, Sermons on the Work and Person 
of the Holy Spirit, p. 87. Bishop Winnington-Ingram, A 
Mission of the Spirit, p. 217. J. B. Brown, The Divine Life 
in Man, p. 214. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 110, 280 ; 
ibid. vol. ix. p. 90; ibid. vol. x. p. 105. VIII. 11-26.—I bid. 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 350. VIII. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. ii, No. 96. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 
128. Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and the Age, p. 115. 
H. W. Webb-Peploe, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 800. VIII. 
12, 13.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 189. VIII. 12-17. 
—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 288. VIII. 13. 
—H. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 117. W. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 82. Haxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. pp. 203-205 ; abid. (6th Series), vol. xii. 
p. 191. . 

WHIT-SUNDAY 
‘For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God.’—Romans VIII. 14. 
I. Tue Holy Ghost is the Fount and Spring, as He 
is also the Teacher, of Truth ; He it is Who enables 
us to see the end of our being ; to hear of a ‘shedding 
of blood’ that can take away sin; of a ‘House not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens’; of a God 
Who is ‘ very pitiful, and of tender mercy’; and of 
things passing our power to conceive, ‘ which He has 
prepared for them that love Him’. It is He Who 
first taught Christians those truths and that language 


which many who are not Christians, save in name, 
venture to use. If He had never been sent by Christ 
from the Father, no living man would have ‘known 
the mind of the Lord,’ or be able to speak of things 
which are freely given us of God. This, then, is the 
Christian’s privilege—the advantage of the spiritual 
over the natural man—to feel that God is His 
Father, and that He is enabling Him surely, if 
slowly, to overcome the world by the renewing in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost which He has shed on him 
abundantly in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

II. These burning words the Bible puts into the 
mouth of every Christian. Whatever might have 
been the influence of the Gospel in Apostolic times, 
it plainly is not of this transforming and renewing 
power now. Not that the power of the Gospel itself 
is less, but that our hearts seem harder and our ears 
more dull of hearing. We listen to the same un- 
changing message of God’s love to fallen man, of 
Christ’s Redemption, of the means of grace, of faith, 
of Christian duty, but these things sound to many 
as ‘idle tales’, They cease to stir the ground of 
men’s hearts. Thus only the true Christian can 
dare to apply to himself that blessed language in 
which St. Paul and St. John describe the strength 
of the believer, the privileges of the regenerate, the 
comforts of the justified, the liberty of the redeemed, 
the assurance of the elect. 

III. The Holy Spirit will not abide in a defiled or 
a neglected temple. He will go and seek another 
home if He be not welcomed in ours. He will only 
abide in a holy place, ‘ with him that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit ; to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones’. He 
cannot put up with ‘proud looks and a high stomach,’ 
with men who say, ‘We are they that ought to 
speak ; who is Lord over us?’ It must be a pure 
and upright heart, a heart weaned from the world, 
with ‘affections set on things above ’. 

IV. The presence of that Holy Spirit is revealed 
by His fruits: ‘Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance’. 
‘ Against these there is no law’; indeed, they render 
all law superfluous. Their animating motive is not 
fear, but love—the love of Him ‘ Who first loved us’ ; 
an obedience issuing from the pure devotion of the 
heart toward a kind Benefactor, a Divine Being, 
Who can be touched with the feeling of our infirm- 
ities. 'These fruits must be manifested in each one 
of us: ‘We have received the Spirit of adoption,’ 
been made the sons of God, chosen out of the world, 
that we should ‘show forth the praises of Him Who 
hath called us out of darkness into His marvellous 
light’. 

°V. Be sure, if His light is not burning in your 
souls, it ought to be. If you have not found Him 
‘a very present help in trouble,’ it is because you have 
sought after other comforters. If He bears not ‘ His 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God,’ it is because worldliness and disobedience have 
made us strangers to the feeling, as well as forfeited 
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the title of ‘sons’—Bisnor Fraser, Parochial Ser- 
mons. 

Rersrences.—VIII. 14,.—E. H. Eland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 390. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 309. C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 251. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 56. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon 
Sketches, p. 150. Bishop Winnington-Ingram, A Mission of 
the Spirit, p. 72. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1220. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 196; tbid. (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 35. 

THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 
‘For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear ; 
but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father.’—Romans vit. 15. 
I. ‘Waeresy we cry, “ Abba, Father!”’ Here is 
a great conception; this whole world is the family 
of God. He made it; He loves it; He watches 
over it. We are elevated by its beauty, amazed at 
its resources. We listen to the great Benedicite 
ever rising up from all Creation to the Throne of 
God. 

We watch the evolution of history ; we see the 
tide of events in its ebb and flow, and yet silently 
and surely advancing towards an ordered end. Man 
finds constraining fingers placed upon his freedom, 
and in terror he cries out ‘fate!’ He is calmed and 
soothed, and murmurs ‘ Providence’. Man is for 
ever finding out new and unexpected treasures, and 
he builds his house where he hopes to stay and enjoy 
the good things he has found. But he has speedily 
to pass away, he is but an actor on the scene. He 
has to make way for others. 

It is a beautiful world, as it lies palpitating with 
life, full of the presence and love of God. 

And then we are conscious of shadows and disap- 
pointments, of blight and failure and shattered hopes, 
of remedies which mean ‘ain, of correction which 
means frustration of purpose ; and we are conscious 
here, too, of a beneficent I’atherhood, which knows 
how to meet failure and avert the consequences of 
sin. God is the Father of earth viewed as a Paradise ; 
He is the Father of a world paralysed by the Fall. 
We move and live amidst the interlacing intricacies 
of Divine, creative love. We move also sustained 
and helped by the beneficence which knows how to 
turn evil into good, sorrow into joy, pain into 
pleasure, and by all the tortuous mechanism of man’s 
misdeeds to work out the destiny of the great family, 
which he loves as a Father, heals as a Saviour, and 
strengthens as the Comforter. , 

II. If we could accept this estimate of the world 
as the family of God all would be well for us. Day 
by day asking ourselves the great questions: ‘Whence 
do I come?’ ‘Whither am I going?’ ‘How do 
I go?’ and answering them all by ‘God,’ all would 
be well for us. 

But here the perversion of o ir life manifests itself. 
God is my Father, therefore He will not be hard 
upon me. I can take my ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. He has given me all things richly to enjoy, 
as I saunter along the paths of life, careless of to- 
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morrow, gathering rosebuds while I may. Joyous as 
the careless Greek amidst the sunny groves. If I sin, 
that is, if I follow too unreservedly the guidings of 
my nature, He will forgive me. ‘There is no judg- 
ment, no hell, no fear. I shall stumble in some way 
or another into the right path. God is my Father, 
and life is sweet. It is a blessed thing to live; let 
me eat and drink, for to-morrow I die. 

How quickly we learn to bend toward ourselves, 
as if they existed for us alone, all the et pir: with 
which God has surrounded us. We make ourselves 
the centre on which all things converge. If the sun 
shines, it is for our pleasure ; if it is gloomy, it is to 
our annoyance. If God gives us health, it is for our 
greater amusement. Friends and opportunities as 
they come across our path are like ships freighted 
with treasures, which are bound for the harbour of 
our gratification. We may even take religion itself 
and look upon all its provisions as a sort of life 
insurance. It will all be well with us at the last, in 
spite of all catastrophes. 

If God is your Father He earnestly longs for 
your salvation and help. But the compassion of 
God is wider than your needs. ‘There are men and 
women who are devoting their lives to rescue the 
fallen and bring back the lost sheep of His fold, ana 
they do ask you for a trifle, which is to help them 
to carry out their anxious work, and they cannot 

et it. 

% Men and women who say that God is their Father 
will not own that that poor lost one is their sister, 
or this prodigal their brother. They will minister 
as far as they dare to the carelessness and sin which 
is responsible for their falls; but they will not help 
the fallen. In vain do we call ourselves the sons of 
God if we are doing nothing to fill up those vacant 
seats in the family circle, where angels wait with 
longing eyes, and heaven itself feels a missing note 
in the harmony of its joy, because of the sons and 
daughters of God, whom the elder brother selfishly 
forgets, or more selfishly still, repels from his care. 

III. The family of God! We are hesring much 
at the present time about unity. And when we re- 
member Who it was Who prayed that ‘they all may 
be one,’ we feel that we may well thank God that 
He has put it into our hearts to wish for unity—and 
yet we must remember that the unity which Christ 
prayed for was unity of a very solemn kind, a unity 
which was real, and which would be lasting because 
it was real; ‘that they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee; that they also 
may be one in us’. We may unite on a false basis, 
on an artificial basis, on a basis which will dissolve 
under the stress of the first storm. But if we believe 
that this world was designed to be God’s family, if 
we believe that this conception was damaged by 
the Fall, and is now further injured by man’s selfish- 
ness, let us aim at making real once more the pur. 
pose of God. If once we can realise the conception 
of the family knit together by love of the great 
Father, unity will come as a matter of course, 
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W. C. E. Newsorr, Church Times, 14th August, 
1908. 

Rerrrences.—VIII. 15.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii, 
pp. 266, 276; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 3584. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 
117. W.M. Sinclair, Words from St. Pauls, p. 86. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 30. A. M. Fairbairn, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 232. J. Keble, Sermons 
for Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. p. 265. Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lxiii. p. 369. 


CHILDREN OF GOD 
* For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear ; 
but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
gar et, that we are the children of God.’—Romans vu. 
5, 19. 
Sr. Paut, in the earlier verses of the passage from 
which our Epistle to-day is taken, has been institut- 
ing a comparison between two conditions, the two 
conditions in which men can live—the condition of 
a self-governed life, or the condition of a spirit- 
governed life. And then he passes to speak of the 
obligation of the high destiny of the Christian, ‘If 
children, then heirs’. 

I. A Realisation of our Destiny as Sons of God, 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ, ought 
to give to us a standing, a bearing which is not to 
be seen ina man of the world. You, St. Paul says, 
first of all, owe nothing to the flesh. As a matter 
of fact, St. Paul is so anxious about that point that 
he never finishes it. He never comes back to say 
that you are debtors to the spirit. He takes that for 
granted. ‘Then he goes on to consider what he 
means by sons of God. And when we consider that, 
we find ourselves compelled to ask, ‘What does it 
mean to be a son of God?’ and to look for our 
answer to the example of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself. All Christ’s life was lived in a very con- 
stant sense of filial relation to God. The most 
constant expression on His lips were the words, ‘My 
Father’. Despite all the disorder of sin, and the 
evil wills of men that seemed as though they raged 
around Him, in Him, the centre of it all, there is 
perfect peace, the perfect peace that comes of a con- 
sciousness of harmony and union with the will of 
God. He lived in perfect filial reverential obedience 
to the will of God the Father, so that He could 
continually speak of His great possession, ‘ My peace’. 
That is what is meant by filial relation for the Chris- 
tian, the consciousness that God—come what may, it 
matters not—is one with us and we with Him, and 
then there may be that peace which can never be 
disturbed. 

Il. That brings us to a very much Discussed 
Question, ‘ Have we a right to demand, may we ex- 
pect, that we shall have what is called assurance?’ 
It would be natural to admit that it is to be expected, 
for an unrealised relationship would be inoperative. 
For instance, it would seem of very little advantage 
to us if we were blind that there were many beauties 
of Nature all around us. To be operative for us, to 
be of benefit to us, there must be in us the power to 
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perceive these things, and so it is reasonable to expect 
at the outset that, if this glorious relationship of 
which I have been speaking is really ours, we should 
have some consciousness of it which should fill us with 
joy. But, on the other hand, we should be careful 
that we should not demand the realisation of con- 
sciousness simply as a luxury of feeling. Gradually, 
possibly even at first, if we really grasp what it means 
to enter into the filial relationship to God which is 
here spoken of, the unity of the Spirit may bring to 
us a very signal joy and assurance of our sonship; 
but the adoption of the sonship of God may have its 
realisation in other ways. 

Ill. The Perception of Spiritual Things is a 
Growth with most of us.—It does not come natur- 
ally to us to perceive spiritual things. The material 
seems far more real, but at the same time the spiritual 
will become more and more with us as we seek more 
to live in harmony with the will of God. One of the 
best things for educating the feeling is prayer—not 
simply the prayer of asking for things, but rather 
the prayer of real communion with God. That will 
bring about a sense of sonship as nothing else can. 
But, whatever be your feeling about it, lay hold of 
this great truth, that, however we feel, this at any 
rate is true, ‘ As many as received Him, to them gave 
He power’. Thisis yourright, your authority ; and 
not the powers of hell, or earth, or darkness, can 
deny it to you if only you receive Him. Lay hold 
of the fact, and let nothing whatever disturb your 
grip of it. So increasingly the Spirit of God will 
reveal it to you, bearing witness that you are the 
sons of God. ‘If children, then heirs.’ But I can- 
not conclude without drawing your attention to the 
subtle suggestion conveyed there, ‘if children’, It 
is not only by creation that we are sons of God, but 
rather by that adoption that comes to us through 
having received Him, That is the only way in which 
we can have the authority to be called sons of God, 
but then, ‘If children, then heirs’. If I had the 
tongue of a Chrysostom I could not tell you all that 
that means. ‘Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.’ 

Rererences.—VIII. 15, 16.—T. B. Strong, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 65. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. 
No. 1759. VIII. 15-17.—Eapositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
274. 

THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT 

‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God.’—RoMans vill. 16. 
Ture are few texts, perhaps, that are a greater 
perplexity to many earnest persons than this. I am 
constantly asked, What is the witness of the Spirit? 
I would set myself to answer this question as simply 
and honestly as I know how. 

I. To whom is this witness given? ‘These words set 
before us the great truth that we need constantly to 
be reminded of, that true religion is the action of the 
Spirit of God upon our spirits. ‘The only religion 
that can satisfy is the work of the Spirit of God in 
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our spirits. Be sure of this, that creeds, however 
true, and forms of worship, however solemn or im- 
pressive or earnest, can never give you the religious 
life. We must be born of the Spirit. But note 
further that although this life is begotten of the 
Spirit of God, yet is He to be willingly received and 
submitted to. 

II. And now in turning to see what this witness 
of the Spirit is, let us be very simple. There is much 
significance here in the emphatic assurance with 
which St, Paul speaks. ‘The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God: and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ Jesus.’ He bids us take it for 
granted and be quite sure that if we are the children 
of God this witness of the Spirit is ours. Since the 
realm of the religious life is in the Spirit, do not let 
us be always dragging it up into the region of the 
intellect, analysing and defining and perplexing our- 
selves about all sorts of mysteries. The witness of 
the Spirit is not ¢o our spirits that we are the chil- 
dren of God. It is with our spirits that God is our 
Father. Not within is the gaze turned, but with- 
out—not downward at self, but upwards at the 
Saviour. This is the great truth to which the Holy 
Spisit witnesses; not to our goodness, not to our 
‘superiority, but to the love and glory of Jesus Christ ; 
to the greatness and fulness of His salvation; to the 
infinite loving kindness of our Father. 

Ilf. In thinking of this witness of the Spirit let 
us remember that it is no less Divine because it 
moves on the ordinary and natural lines of spiritual 
influence. There are men and women who by their 
contact do help to create within us a new experience. 
Rest, peace, truth, love, hope are often imparted to 
us by contact with others. Their influence is at 
once distinct, yet indistinguishable. We cannot 
mark exactly the influence, how it came and how it 
wrought. Now it is in this quiet and natural way, 
for the most part, that the witness of the Spirit is 
given.—M. G, Prarsz, Naaman the Syrian and 
other Sermons, p. 122. 

‘The Spirit itself beareth wiles with our spirit.’-—-Romans 

VIII, 10, 

Now we must with sorrow confess that this doctrine 
of the Spirit’s dwelling in the heart of God’s servants, 
is much discountenanced of late... . But what if 
the apes in India, finding a glow-worm, mistook it 
to be true fire, and heaping much combustible matter 
about it, hoped by their blowing of it, thence to 
kindle a flame; I say, what if that laughter-causing 
animal, that ,mirth-making animal, deceived itself, 
doth it thence follow that there is no true fire at all ? 
And what if some fanatics by usurpation have en- 
titled their brain-sick fancies to be so many illumina- 
tions of the Spirit, must we presently turn Sadducees 
in this point, and deny that there is any Spirit at 
all? God forbid !—Txomas Futter. 

Rererenors.—VIII. 16.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church's 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. iii. p. 82. H. D. Rawnsley, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 155. J. Keble, Sermons 


for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 259. E. Bayley, Sar 
mons on the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 51. Ha 
posttor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 17. VIII. 16, 17.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. vi. No. 339. 


‘Heirs of God.’—Romans vii. 17. 


Ar this time also I saw more in these words, Heira 
of God, than ever I shall be able to express while I 
live in this world. Heirsof God! God Himself is 
the portion of the Saints. This I saw and wondered 
at, but cannot tell you what I saw.—Bunyan, Grace 
Abounding, p. 259. 


Rererences.—VIII. 17.—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 463. R. Glover, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 54 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 402, and vol. li. No. 2961. 


THE SUFFERINGS AND THE GLORY 

‘I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 

to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in 

us.’—ROMANS VIII, 18. 
Ir these words were spoken to me anonymously, I 
should say, Whose words are they? Sometimes 
the personality determines the value of the speech. 
Is this a rhetorician who in his opening sentence 
gives notice of the final thunder? Is he writing for 
a rhetoric book? Is this a poet, a maker of measured 
lines, who is setting his triumph, and his triumph over 
grief, to pentameters, and resorting to the poor trick 
of scanning? Who is this man, what right has he to 
speak? Is this one of the gang that set the Lord’s 
agony to catgut, and mimic the grief of Gethse- 
mane? Who is this man? Some men ought to 
vindicate their right to speak at all, and especially 
to speak on great tender subjects that plough the 
heart to its very depths. Read the text again; it is 
the sermon, it is the all, there is nothing outside of 
it. ‘I reckon’—I like that word. This man is 
going to speak considerately, he is going to calculate, 
he is going to put things together. Go on—‘that 
the sufferings’. Then they are sufferings? Yes. 
You know they are sufferings ; you are not treating 
them lightly, you are not passing over them as mere 
demi-semiquavers, flashed from the fingers of an 
artist. No, they are sufferings, poor brother, O poor 
grieved soul. I know they are sufferings, I know 
that the blood is coming, I’ know that the nerves are 
quaking ; yes, they are sufferings. I like this man; 
he reckons, and he reckons the right quantities and 
qualities of things. ‘Of this Pye time.’ Whata 
fine contempt, what a remarkable reduction of the 
days and the centuries, and what we call the ages! 
He grasps them altogether, crushes them into a 
thimble, and throws the thimble away—‘ This present 
time,’ this' immediate throb, this poor punctuated 
piece of literature, that hardly is long enough to be 
literature, so little of it that it does not rise to the 
dignity of real and true speech, or grace. 

‘I reckon,’ good, ‘that the sufferings,’ good, ‘ot 
this present time are not worthy to be compared.’ 
There are some things you cannot compare. Do you 
know—let me tell you this: there are some people 
who deliver long lectures on comparative religions, 
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There are comparative religions, but the religion of 


the Cross is not one of them. I will not have my 
Lord’s sufferings dragged into some place of weigh- 
ing, where against the speculations of a thinker I 
have to put the sufferings of a God. I will not have 
it. ‘With the glory which shall be revealed.’ What 
is glory? Light. Yes. Morning. Yes, if in the 
summer-time. Splendour. Yes, yes. But that is a 
poor talking. Knowest thou that there is a light 
above the brightness of the sun, Paint that; come, 
you are great at painting; you do a little in water- 
colours—paint the light that is above the brightness 
of the sun. Youcannot. No man can imagine light. 
‘Oh, you say, ‘this will be a beautiful landscape in 
the summer-time ; I can imagine the light upon this.’ 
No you cannot; no man can imagine all the possi- 
bilities of light, all the possibilities of colour, all the 
possibilities of music. ‘Not worthy to be compared.’ 
They cannot be compared. I dare say if the man 


were gifted enough in analysis and in the science of 


numbers there might be some comparison between a 
dewdrop trembling on the petal of a rose, and a great 
wild Atlantic about which we have been praying ; 
there might be just some proportion between the 
little white jewel of a dewdrop and that great, great 
imprisoned storm. But there is no comparison 
between anything thinkable and eternity. Pile 
together, if you will, ages and centuries and millen- 
niums, and millions of millenniums, and when the 
last moment had ticked itself off you have not begun 
eternity. Eternity you cannot begin. Oh that 
transcendental ‘cannot’. It gets away from the mere 
grammar and leads you into paths which the eagle’s 
eye hath not seen. 

That is the text. Read it again, and often. It is 
a refrain. ‘I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time,—why, you have had none. I want 
to test that, I have marked the passages; let me see 
if that accusation is right. Now what right has this 
man to speak about sufferings? ‘We are troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed; we are perplexed’ 
—criss-crossed, all the roads come upon one another 
like so much confusion, and we cannot tell which is 
which—‘ but not in despair; persecuted, cast down, 
always bearing about in the body the brand of the 
Lord Jesus, the infinite scorching of His ga ja) Ab, 
that throws light upon the text, ‘I reckon’. The 
man who has been through all this reckons. He has 
right to reckon, he vindicates his position. ‘I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared.’ But who are you? what have you 
done;’ (I speak as a fool), in labours more abundant 
than anybody, in stripes above measure, in prisons 
more frequent, in deaths oft. . . . I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared.’ Well, you have a right to reckon so. 
‘Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes, save 
one, thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep.’ Give it up, Paul! ‘ No, I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
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to be compared with what is coming—the glory, the 
revealed glory.’ Well, I dare not stop you; go on. 
‘In journeyings often, in perils of water, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils 
by the heathen, in perils in the city, perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren.’ Oh, ceaseit! Thou dost make me ashamed 
in my very heart; my heart reddens, reddens with a 
oe a crimson when I think that I have hardly ever 
had a peril at all. Oh, ye great men, ye heroes of 
the faith, what say you? ‘They all say the same 
thing. What is that? ‘I reckon that the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared.’ 
‘In weariness, painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness,’ And why did he go on? ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us.’ We see Christ, we see the cross, we 
see the glory, we see the resultant heavens. 

These are the men that I want to hear speak about 
religion; I do not want to hear the opinions of men 
who never had any religion. Who will you believe, 
the man who has been there, or the man who never 
walked one step in the direction of being there? Do 
not insult your best history, do not turn the sacred 
reminiscences of the Church into new blasphemies. 
You young hearts, I want you to take up your posi- 
tion, as God may enable you, with the heroes and the 
great men, and not with the people, of whom I have 
often spoken to you, whose faith is always sitting in 
a draught and catching cold. I want you to go out, 
to find your faith in the mission field, in heathenism, 
in the necessity and cruel pain of disappointed and 
weary lives. I love this testimony because it is the 
testimony of experience. I do not want a man to 
lecture to me about the Gospel; I do not want a new 
guide, I want the old Gospel, and the old Gospel 
spoken after it has passed through the blood of souls, 
and that passage we call experience. Oh, you young 
intellectuals—you are no intellectuals at all if you do 
the thing I am going to speak about—mock at what 
used to be called experience meetings. If an experi- 
ence meeting is genuine, if it be built on apostolic 
lines, it is the grandest apology for Christianity that 
can befound. This man felt it, knew it, and he says, 
‘Come, all ye that fear God, and I will declare unto 
you what he hath done for my soul’, ‘The personal- 
ity is the power. 

So I come back to my first statement, ‘I reckon’. 

L This is deliberate, this is a calculation, this is not 
a climax with nothing in it, it is a climax that sums 
up alife. This grand Apostle seems to have a slate in 
his hand, and to be takinga pencil and putting down 
on the one side the suffering, and on the other—one 
line—the glory; the one in the plural, which is 
weakness, and the other in the singular, which is 
massiveness, which is strength, which is God. ‘The 
glory.’ This man is not speaking rhetorically, im 
transports of rapture, he is not a rhetorician, sacrific- 
ing everything to his three members. He is an 
accountant; yea, I would to-day call him a chartered 
accountant. He has got the balance-sheet before 
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him, and he has looked into all the vouchers, and he 
has signed the audit. He says, ‘This is correct’. 
What is correct? That ‘the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed ’. 

I. This is a judicial statement. He compares 


things, and then declares they are not worthy of | 


comparison ; he uses them, he does not abuse them. 
He sets against the great grace of God all the little 
aches and pains of this mortal sphere, and says they 
cannot touch that grace which is but concealed 
glory; that grace which is latent in summer, latent 
heaven. 

III. This is also, thirdly, a corroborated state- 
ment. He did not say this once for all; he said the 
same thing before. He said, ‘Our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory’. He will not 
let that word ‘glory’ go; there were times when he 
needed it all, every flash and sparkle of that morning 
he needed in some of the crises of his strenuous life. 
‘While we look not at the things which are seen.’ 
What are the things that are seen? Miserable things, 
weighable things—‘ but at the things which are not 
seen,’ with these poor eyes, ‘for the things which are 
seen are of the nature of time, temporary, but the 
' things which are not seen are eternal’. He says the 
same thing over and over again; he lived upon it. 
Why, once he said, ‘We know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God’. You could not make that man 
poor, his riches were not to be handled by any possible 
thief. They were riches stored up in God.—Josrru 
PARKER. 

Rererences,—VIII. 18.—R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 369. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 374. W. M. Sinclair, Christ and our Times, p. 195. 
R. J. Campbell, A Faith for To-day, p. 187. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 882. VIII. 18-23.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 186. 
VIII. 18-30.—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 298. 


THE SONS OF GOD REVEALED 
‘For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.’—Romans vit. 19. 
Our text intimates, that at some future period in the 
history of the human race, there will be a public 
manifestation of the sons of God. 

{. When shall this Revelation take Place ?—The 
Bible teaches that, at the close of this dispensation of 
grace, there will be a gathering together of the whole 
human race, of all the ages, of all the nations, of 
all the countries on the face of the earth. Such 
a gathering has never taken place before, and will 
never take place again. They are to be divided 
into two classes, with an impassable gulf fixed be- 
tween them for ever (Matt. xxv. 31, 34, 41). The 
great question which is of infinite and eternal con- 
cern to you and me is— Where shall I be ? 

ll. What will be the Nature of the Manifesta- 
tion ?—(1) It will then be revealed—Who are the 
sons of God. (2) In that day there will be a revela- 
tion of what they are, as well as who they are. (3) 


The sons of God will be revealed in all their com- 
pleteness. 

Ill. Why wait until the Resurrection for the 
Manifestation of the Sons of God ?—The covenant 
of redemption into which the Son of God entered with 
the Divine Father, included definitely three things: 
the salvation of every believing soul from all sin; the 
salvation of the body from the corruption of the 
grave ; the reunion of the soul with its identical body 
when raised incorruptible and deathless. This is re- 
peatedly affirmed, and pledged in covenant by Jesus 
Christ to every one that believeth (St. John vi. 89, 40, 
44), When every saint is perfected, when the Lord 
Jesus shall fashion anew the body of our humilia- 
tion, and conform it to the body of His glory, when 
He shall unite the imperishable body to the spirit to 
which it belonged, when His redeemed Church in 
all her completeness is gathered together, not one 
member wanting, He will exhibit her to a witness- 
ing universe as the masterpiece of His handiwork, and 
as the noblest achievement of His infinite love. The 
great ultimate purpose of the Incarnation, of the 
Mediatorial system, was to form a spotless Church 
from among the children of men, to the praise and 
glory of God’s grace. In the great day for the 
winding up of the economy of redemption, without 
this spotless Church the Redeemer would be incom- 

lete. 

: IV. Where will this Manifestation take Place ? 
Many passages of Holy Scripture indicate that the 
solemn transactions of that great day will take place 
somewhere in space, over and above the earth, in the 
vicinity, and within sight of the world inhabited 
by man and redeemed by Christ. (1) The judgment 
is for man, for the human race. (2) The redemption 
of mankind has rendered necessary the day of judg- 
ment. (3) The Redeemer Himself will be the judge. 
—Ricuarpd Rozerts, My Jewels, p. 226. 

Rererences.—VIII. 19.—C. Durward, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 197. E. Medley, cid. vol. xlvii. p. 216, 
John Thomas, tid. vol. 1. p. 4. Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. x. 
pp. 179, 813. 

‘The creation itself shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption.’—RoMANS VIII. 19-21. 
Ir was an ancient saying of the Persians, that the 
waters rush from the mountains and hurry forth into 
all the lands to find the Lord of the Earth; and the 
flame of the fire, when it awakes, gazes no more upon 
the ground, but mounts heavenward to seek the Lord 
of Heaven; and here and there the Earth has built 
great watch-towers of the mountains, and they lift 
their heads far into the sky, and gaze ever upward 
and around, to see if the Judge of the World comes 
not. Thus in Nature herself, without man, there 
lies a waiting and hoping, a looking and yearning, 
after an unknown something. Yes; when above 
there, where the mountain lifts its head above all 
others, that it may be alone with the clouds and 
storms of heaven, the lonely eagle looks forth into 
the grey dawn, to see if the day comes not; when 
by the mountain torrent the brooding raven listens 
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to hear if the chamois is returning from his nightly 
pasture in the valley; and when the soon uprising 
sun calls out the spicy odours of the thousand flowers 
—the Alpine flowers, with heaven’s deep blue, and 
the blush of sunset on their leaves—then there awake 
in Nature, and the soul of man can see and compre- 
hend them, an expectation and a longing for a future 
revelation of God’s majesty.—From Loncretiow’s 
Hyperion, v1. 

Rererenous.—VIII. 19-21.—Basil Wilberforce, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 104. Lyman Abbott, ibid. vol. 
xlvi. p. 6. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 264; ibid. (6th 
Series), p. 52. VIII. 19-22.—Jbid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 80. 


ANIMAL SUNDAY 
(On the Fourth Sunday after Trinity) 


‘For the creature was made subject to vanity.—Romans 
VIII, 20. 

As the months pass, bringing with them the various 
Sundays of the Christian year, it is difficult on this 
particular Sunday, the Fourth after Trinity, to re- 
frain from speaking upon that theme of which the 
appointed Epistle is full, I mean the mystery of 
creation. 

I. Consider the Relation which Binds Man to 
his Environment.—‘ The creature,’ says St. Paul, 
was made subject to vanity.’ It is hardly necessary 
to say that the creature is creation, as indeed the 
Revised Version puts it—this world in which man lives 
out his little life ; and when St. Paul says the creation 
was made subject to vanity, he implies that to the 
reverend mind or heart there is in creation a certain 
element of failure, there is a streak of evil in the face 
of the good. It is just that sense of failure, of some- 
thing which might have been, and yet is not, that 
creates for man his peculiar relation to the world in 
which he is situated. For indeed it might have 
happened that man would not be conscious of any- 
thing which binds him to the world at large. He 
might not have found outside in the world any re- 
flection of the character which he discerns in himself, 
and yet the very expressions which we use of nature 
and of life are witnesses to the essential sympathy 
which is itself, we may reverently suppose, the evi- 
dence of the one Divine authorship. ‘There is in life 
the brightness and the shadow, the calm and the 
storm, as there isin nature. ‘The life of man, as the 
life of natural objects, passes from birth to maturity, 
to decay and death. The seasons of the natural 
world, spring, summer, autumn, winter, find their 
correspondence in the experiences of human life, but 
all these would not of themselves, as I think, create 
that peculiar sympathy of which the highest minds 
and the best are conscious in their relations to nature. 
There is in nature something which St. Paul calls 
vanity, something of failure, something of falling below 
the ideal which seems set before it. For the moment, 
the natural world, its beauty, its order, its bene- 
ficence, suggests the Divine that made it; and yet 
what storms and tempests, and what plagues and 
famines, what horrors and cataclysms, do from time 


to time mar the fair aspect of the natural world! 
It seems that the promise, so high, so great, is not 
fulfilled. I know not what account can be given of 
this contradiction other than St. Paul’s in the text, 
‘The creature was made subject to vanity’. 

II. What is Strange in Human Nature is not that 
it is so good or so bad, but that it is so good and 
so bad, capable of an elevation so sublime, and a 
degradation so abject. Nature seems to speak, how- 
ever silently, of something which has defeated her 
natural God-given object. The reason why the dis- 
cords of creation touch us so powerfully is, that we 
feel them to be images of our moral condition. A 
great theologian of our own time has said that when 
he looks upon human nature in its height and in its 
depth he feels just as if he saw a boy of noble ances- 
try being brought up in surroundings which lowered 
him far below his natural level. Something has 
gone wrong with that boy. There is a flaw which 
has occurred in his life’s story, and the flaw and that 
defect are the inherent sympathy between man and 
his environment. So St. Paul uses the very same 
language about human nature and the natural world. 
‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now. And not only they, but our- 
selves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body.’ Nay more, as St. Paul sees the looking 
forward to the promise of redemption for man, so he 
sees also the promise of redemption for the natural 
world. ‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain,’ but it is waiting for the restitution of all 
things, for the redemption which shall unite it to the 
sons of God. 

III. Note now Man’s Relation to those Creatures 
which Live so close to Him, and are so far Re- 
moved from Him—the animals. Cardinal Newman 
has said in a well-known passage, ‘The mystery of 
the animal creation is so profound that the animals 
themselves are hardly better known to man than the 
angels’, Is it not a fact, amazing, almost over- 
whelming, that the meanest, poorest, basest of man- 
kind exercises well-nigh unlimited sovereignty over 
the noblest of those creatures, and yet that in all the 
ages the wisest of men have seemed to come hardly 
nearer to them in understanding of their nature 
than the veriest child. What do we know of their 
language, their means of communication, so much 
stronger than is ordinarily recognised ; what of their 
conscience, for the germs of conscience beyond doubt 
lie within them ; what of their future, whether they, 
like ourselves, shall be inheritors of the immortality 
which God reserves for His creatures? There is no 
doubt we owe them a vast responsibility. There is 
hardly any higher test of the dignity, the elevation 
of a people, than its attitude towards the animal 
creation. 

IV. The Creatures Living at our Doors are God’s 
Creatures as we are ourselves. It is the safe and 
sacred rule of life, as far as may be, ‘ Never to blend 
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our pleasure or our pride with sorrow of the meanest 
thing that feels’. We shall not be guilty of any of 
that want of thought which does more harm than 
deliberate evil purpose if we realise that all nature 
is the expression of the Divine Almighty Mind. 
There are mysteries, and there must be mysteries, 
because the human intellect is finite and God is in- 
finite. Let us go our way in faith and hope and 
love, acting upon our duty so far as it is plain now, 
looking for the fresh revelations which shall spring 
in the coming years from the Word of God Him- 
self. 

‘The glorious liberty of the children of God.’—Romans vitt. 21. 


Aut liberty is not liberty ; there are blessed chains 
which we must know how to wear lovingly, and which, 
when once they are broken, leave the soul in a fatal 
and desolating freedom. No, our mind is not made 
to think without control and without measure ; our 
heart is not made to love without limits here on earth. 
We must wait for our full freedom till that happy time 
comes when our will shall be firmly fixed upon good- 
ness, without the fear of wandering from it ever again. 

Until then, Lord, I give Thee back my liberty; I 
entrust it to Thy care. Do Thou Thyself appoint its 
limits. Give me chains. I desire them, I accept 

them, I love them since they come from Thy hand. 
~ [wish to be Thy captive. I wish to be the bondman 
of Jesus Christ—ego vinctus in Domino, That 
means that I shall be chained to goodness, to peace, 
to the bitter joys of sacrifice here below, but to the 
immortal hope of better days to come.—Lettres 
de V Abbé Perreyve, p. 385. 

Rererences.—VIII. 21.—EHapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
202 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 493. 


THE PAIN OF THE WORLD 
‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain.’"—RomMans 
VIII. 22. 

Ture can be little doubt that the pain of the world 
is one of the great standing difficulties in the way of 
a belief ina good God. It is useless to deny that 
there is a great mystery in pain and suffering, and a 
mystery which in this world we never shall fully 
understand. 

I. The first thing for us all to realise is that the 
thing which we quarrel with is not pain at all, but 
what pain produces. Pain is the great life-preserver 
of the world. But the real fact which, we sometimes 
think, makes it impossible for us to believe in the love 
of God, is not the pain, but what produces the pain— 
the mortality of the body, old age, and gradual 
death. And so we must ask whether the presence 
of decay, old age, infirmity, and death does really 
demonstrate the carelessness or the callousness of 
God? And to answer that, we must ask one ques- 
tion more: Why was the world created at all? He 
created in order to produce more happiness, out of a 
pure and spontaneous desire to have more thousands 
and millions of happy people. If there were no 
decay and death, and no mortality, there would be 
a thousand times less happiness in the world than 


there is. We who have had to bury our fathers with 
lamentation still know that God’s arrangement is 
for the best; that as the outward man decays, so the 
inward man is being renewed day by day, and that 
the happiest moment of the soul shall be when the 
new man receives the crown of perfection after the 
training of the rest of Paradise. . 

II. And, if that is our answer to the theory that 
decay and death are an argument against the good- 
ness of God, what shall we say to pain? Here also 
the answer is at hand. How were you warned and ~ 
directed throughout the last illness? What was the 
best nurse you had all through that time? It was 
pain. And who gave it you? God gave it you. 
Pain was one of the guardian angels for your physical 
life, as we believe you have other guardian angels for 
your soul, 

III. See what a marvellous effect pain has upon the 
moral being. 

IV. Now let us consider what our religion can 
give us, not only in our own hours of pain, but in the 
hour of watching the pain of those whom we love. 
(1) It reveals to us the object which pain serves. (2) 
The knowledge of companionship in pain. 

V. But we should indeed misunderstand the Chris- 
tian teaching about pain if we thought that because 
of these uses, because of this work of pain, we are to 
leave it unrelieved. One of the most blessed works 
of pain is to produce sympathy.—BisHop WINNINGTON- 
Incram, Under the Dome, p. 128. 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
‘For we know.’—RoMANS VIII. 22. 


Sr. Pavt was no mean man. If ever a strong man 
lived, that man was St. Paul. And, more than that, 
he was a man who had sacrificed a great deal for what 
he had believed. Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, he lost all for the sake of 
Christ. Nor was he a mere enthusiast. For thirty 
years that man lived suffering all kinds of persecutions 
for his faith, And he was a man of no mean experi- 
ence. He was converted by Christ Himself—the onl 
one after the thief. He was caught up into the sevent 
heaven, and heard unspeakable things. And he could 
raise the dead. ‘That is the man he was—sure about 
his faith. 

I. He Knew Whom he had Believed.—It is not 
enough that a man should know of his salvation, but 
you should know the grounds of your salvation. They 
do not rest upon us. You need not go searching 
within you to find the grounds upon which you believe 
your salvation. 'They are in Christ. We know of 
our salvation, and we know that our salvation rests 
simply and merely upon Christ. This is the grace of 
God given to us through faith in Jesus Christ—the 
first thread which makes up the cord. St. Paul knew, 
not only of his salvation, but he knew upon what his 
salvation rested—upon Christ. 

Il. He Knew that all Things work together for 
Good to them that Love God.—That amid all the 
provisions of life, however strange they may be, how- 
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ever unintelligible, through all the darkness and diffi- 
culty, and trouble, and pain, and through the tears, 
He sees all, There is a certainty for you! ‘I know 
that all things work together for good to them that 
love God.’ Go out into the world with that amid all 
the uncertainties of your life. You know not what a 
day may bring forth. What does it matter, if behind 
it all there is God and His love? 

Ill. He Knew that ‘if our Earthly House of this 
Tabernacle were Dissolved, we have a Building of 
God, an House not made with Hands’.—There is 
the third one, seeing right beyond into death. Do 
you know that if you die you have a habitation with 
God in the heavens, not made with hands? Did not 
the Lord Jesus say, ‘I go to prepare a place for you’? 
And do you think that at the end of your life there 
awaits you annihilation, or that because, as they tell 
us nowadays, the brain ceases to act, the soul exists 
not—the modern philosophy? Listen to St. Paul: 
‘We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands’. There is a threefold cord to 
bind you by faith to God! 

IV. This Threefold Cord helps us in the three 
Great Troubles of Life. 

(a) Sin. We have got to face our sins. Here is 
the Saviour. ‘I know Whom I believe.’ And the 
Holy Ghost, Who shows us our sins, shows us at the 
same time our Saviour, so that, when the sense of sin 
would weigh us down, we should look to the Saviour, 
and being lost to ourselves be found again in Him— 
happy in your Saviour. 

(6) Trouble. And then see how the second part 
of the cord is the remedy for all the troubles of life. 
It is all ordered for good to those who love God. 

(c) Death. And there is yet one more misery— 
death. You have thought it possible, before long 
you may be dead and gone. You may be. There is 
always the shadow of the skeleton. We may be. 
Who knows? Ah, who knows? But what does it 
matter, if you know you have a habitation not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens? If you know it, 
you can smile down into the grave. It has lost its 
terror. 
‘For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 

in pain together until now.’—RoMAns VIII. 22. 
Mazzini, in his essay on Carlyle, uses this verse 
thus :— 

‘Whatever we may do, the words, The whole crea- 
tion groaneth, of the Apostle whom I love to quote, 
will be verified most forcibly in the choicest intellects, 
whensoever an entire order of things and ideas shall 
be exhausted ; whensoever, in Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, 
there shall exist no longer any social faith. 


Sex Keble’s lines on ‘The Fourth Sunday after 
Trinity ’. 

In this cottage opposite the violet bank they had 
smallpox once, the only case I recollect in the hamlet 
—the old men used to say everybody had it when 
they. were young ; this was the only case in my time, 


and they recovered quickly without any loss, nor did 
the disease spread. . . . That terrible disease, how- 
ever, seemed to quite spoil the violet bank opposite, 
and I never picked one there afterwards. ‘here is 
something in disease so destructive, as it were, to 
flowers.—RicHARD JEFFERIES. 


Tue whole creation groaneth and travaileth together. 
It is the common and the godlike law of life. The 
browsers, the biters, the barkers, the hairy coats of 
field and forest, the squirrel in the oak, the thousand- 
footed creeper in the dust, as they share with us the 
gift of life, share with us the love of an ideal; strive 
like us—like us are tempted to grow weary of the 
struggle—to do well; like us receive at times un- 
merited refreshment, visitings of support, return of 
courage; and are condemned like us to be crucified 
between that double law of the members and the 
will. . . . And as we dwell, we living things, in our 
isle of terror under the imminent hand of death, God 
forbid it should be man the erected, the reasoner, the 
wise in his own eyes—God forbid it should be man 
that wearies in well-doing, that despairs of unrewarded 
effort, or utters the language of complaint. Let it 
be enough for faith, that the whole creation groans 
in mortal frailty, strives with unconquerable con- 
stancy: surely not all in vain.—R. L. Srevenson, 
Pulvis et Umbra. 

Rererences.—VIII. 22.—R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 869; wid. A Faith for To-day, p. 187. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 89. VIII. 22, 23.—T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 94. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 788. 


‘We groan within ourselves.'—RoMANS VIIL 23. 


Ir is not merely what we have done—not merely the 
posthumous fruit of our activity which entitles us to 
honourable recognition after death, but also our 
striving itself, and especially our unsuccessful striving 
—the shipwrecked, fruitless, but great-souled will 
to do.— HEme. 


Own this validity and value of aspiration, see also 
Browning’s lines in Rabbi Ben Ezra, beginning, 
‘Not on the vulgar mass’. 


How happy is their condition who have God for 
their interpreter! who not only understands what 
they do, but what they would say. Daniel could 
tell the meaning of the dream which Nebuchadnezzar 
had forgotten. God knows the meaning of these 
groans which never as yet knew their own meaning, 
and understands the sense of these sighs which never 
understood themselves. —THomas FULLER. 

Rererences.—VIII. 28.—F. D, Maurice, Sermons, vel. vi. 
p. 179. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 260. J. G. 
Greenhough, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 185. Ea- 
positor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 361; sid. (6th Series), vol. iv, 
p. 278; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 88 j 

HOPE 
‘We are saved by hope.’—RoMANs VIII. 24. 

Sr. Paut says that there are three things which abide, 


three things, that is, which last under all the changes 
of fashion and of custom, and of the varying schemes 
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of different generations—three things which remain 
as the abiding strands of the human character, and 
of those the first is faith, and the second is hope. 
When we consider hope we are brought face to face 
with this—that hope differs from faith inasmuch as 
it suffers from not being taken seriously, as faith is. 
Even those who feel most their lack of faith know 
that faith is an essential: they know that without 
faith it is impossible to please God. But with Hope 
it is all different. We look upon Hope, do we not? 
as a kind of beautiful fairy queen, and where Hope 
is so beautiful we are apt to think she can do no 
useful work. It is a calumny on Hope to look on 
her as a merely beautiful fairy queen. Hope is a 
nurse. Hope is a worker. Hope is a most delightful 
and sustaining intellectual friend. What, then, is 
the peculiar power of Hope? 

I. The first thing which we notice about Hope— 
and she wants watching to find out the peculiar magic 
of her power—is that she purifies the human char- 
acter. ‘He that hath this hope, says St. John, 
‘purifies himself even as Christ is pure.’ 

II. Or, again, not only has Hope this purifying 
power, not only will it make us believe that we are 
meant to live with angels and not herd with animals, 
not only will it lift a man into a different state of 
mind altogether, and purify his character, but also 
Hope is the strongest influence that we can exert 
over other people. Have Hope in the schoolroom, 
have Hope in the drawing-room, have Hope in the 
workshop, and Hope, you will find, will draw out all 
that is best in those you love, and mould them by 
her wonderful power into your ideal of them. 

III. Hope is the greatest inspirer of corporate 
work. You have seen sometimes the summer breeze 
sway down the cornstalks in a great field, they all 
bow beneath its magic power; that is how souls are 
bowed down by the influence of Hope. One hopeful 
man will save a garrison; one hopeful woman will 
inspire a parish. What we want in all our work, in 
all our corporate work, is not less hope, but more 
hope.—BisHop Winnincroy-Incram, Banners of the 
Christian Faith, p. 18. 

Rererences, — VIII. 24.—G,. F. Pentecost, Marylebone 
Presbyterian Church Pulpit, pp. 5and 19. S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 50. J. 
B. Mozley, University Sermons, p. 52. Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 97. VIII. 24, 25. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1616. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 113. VIII. 24-39.—W. P. Du Bose, The 
Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 277. 


GOD THE OFFERER OF PRAYER 


‘The Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered.’— Romans vitl. 26. 


Ir may well be, as Dr. Stanford has suggested, that 
the disciples once overheard the Son of Man praying 
to His Father. The pilgrims, when almost at the 
end of the ground, perceived that ‘a little before 
them was a solemn noise as of one that was much 
concerned. So they went on and looked before them, 
and behold, they saw, as they thought, a man upon 


his knees with hands and eyes lift up, and speaking, 
as they thought, earnestly to one th 

So once in the morning the disciples may have gone 
out to meet their Lord as He returned from a night 
of pleading, and pushing up through the dewy leaves 
and round by the boulder, may have come upon Him 
lifting His soul to God. And they said when He 
ceased, ‘Lord, teach us to pray’. 

I. Prayer is at once the easiest and the hardest of 
spiritual exercises. At the beginning the path is 
straight and clear. Even then we ask for words, and 
they are given us. As the soul lifts itself to the 
Eternal, it craves for the subtle and unsleeping minis- 
try of the Holy Ghost. It seeks an atmosphere in 
which prayer may utter itself. At last—such is the 
marvel and mystery of supplication—it seeks that 
God should speak to God. It is not satisfied any 
more with being taught to pray. It asks to be the 
shrine in which prayer is presented, rather than the 
priest who pleads. More than the presence of the 
Son of God praying by our side is the presence of the 
Holy Spirit praying within. ‘The Spirit maketh 
intercession for us with groanings that cannot be 
uttered.’ As Christ stood for us our substitute in 
death, so the Holy Spirit stands for us our substitute 
in prayer. ‘The heart is quiet in that hour of deep 
consent—with the peace of the river that has found 
the sea, of the bird homed in the nest with tired 
wings folded. It shares the secret of the Divine pur- 
pose, and is one in every point with the holy and 
prevailing Will. The redeemed heart moves forward 
like the first of all days, from the evening to the 
morning—from the Old Covenant to the New—till 
it touches, in the intercession of the Holy Ghost 
within the believer, that moment of intense yearning 
which signs and crowns the last experience of grace. 

II. There is then One stronger than the strong— 
a power working for holiness and justice which is 
never discouraged, never stayed, never ultimately 
defeated. Perhaps this assurance was never more 
needed than now. ‘The actual, penetrating, tre- 
mendous strength of evil was never more visible. 
Whether it spreads its infection subtly or takes arro- 
gant and insistent shape—we cannot but everywhere 
see it in results fatal alike to the life of the societ 
and the individual. But the wakeful Spirit is still 
brooding and ruling. A holy Power is at the roots 
of life—measuring itself with flesh and blood and 
the rulers of darkness. God is not a mere spectator: 
He is present in this clash of spiritual armies, His 
life is everywhere at work counteracting death. His 
ministry in the deepest places of the redeemed soul 
goes ceaselessly forward, and thereby He revives 
within His people the ever-fading sense of His king- 
dom and power and glory. 

III. The sorrow of the Divine Spirit is a sign of 
the peril as well as of the misery of souls. It is, as 
Mr. Selby has finely pointed out, a counterpart to 
the soul-travail and strong crying and tears of Him 
who bore our nature. The sense of our need which 
inspired Christ’s work appears in the Spirit who suc- 
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ceeded Him in the direct guardianship of the Church. 
The unutterable groanings of the Holy Ghost echo 
the pleadings of the High Priest within the veil. 
The unutterable groanings of the Holy Ghost mean 
that the heart craves for the unutterable. Our desires 


go forward above every earthly good. Struggle, 
pain, weariness, darkness — we pass through them 
knowing they are but for a little time. We are 


helped in our infirmity by the clasping, supporting 
But immunity from sorrow will 
not suffice us. Our Divine Friend has prayed for us 
the unutterable prayer and stirred within us the 
unspeakable desire, and the finite seeks the Infinite. 
The meaning of our true end comes breaking through 
the years. The believing heart even now plunges 
into the depths of the Divine, where the reason can- 
not follow. As God is the Offerer of prayer, so must 
God be the Answer to Prayer. — W. Rosertson 
Nicott, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 19. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AS A FACTOR IN OUR 
PRAYERS 

‘For we know not what we should pray for as we ought, but 

the Spirit Himself maketh intercession for us with groan- 

ings which cannot be uttered.’—Romans vit. 26. 
I. Firsr of all let us note the description here given 
of our infirmity in prayer: ‘We know not what we 
should pray for as we ought’. ‘This clause compre- 
hends, as you clearly see, both the matter and the 
manner of our prayers; both what we should ask, 
and how we should ask it. And which of us is not 
conscious that the statement of the Apostle here is 
true? In our shortsightedness, we may ask for 
things that would be anything but for our good ; 
and so very often we find ‘profit by losing of our 
prayers’. ‘Then we know not how to pray as we 
ought. ‘True, the Lord Jesus has given us a model 
here, and has said: ‘After this manner pray ye’. 
But you have only to take up that prayer which He 
so prefaced, and which is so frequently on our lips, 
and ponder it word by word and clause by clause, to 
see how difficult, how utterly impossible it is for us, 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit, to offer our 
supplications after its manner. 

II. This leads me to the consideration of the great 
truth that the Holy Spirit ‘helpeth’ our prayers ; 
and that requires us to answer the question how and 
in what respects He maketh intercession for us accord- 
ing to the will of God. (1) Now here in the first 
place it is pertinent to say that the Holy Spirit 
rectifies our prayers. We ask what we desire; but 
through His intercession, that is transmuted into 
what we need, and we get that from God. But if 
that be really the case, so far from being discouraged 
from praying by the fact that we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought, we are the rather en- 
couraged to offer up petitions for all that we desire ; 
because we know that our errors of ignorance, or 
impulsiveness, or excitement, will be rectified by Him 
who dwelleth in us and maketh there intercession for 
as, according to the will of God. ‘Then, again, if we 


have rightly represented the case, you will see how it 
comes that our prayers are not always answered in 
the way in which we desired and asked that they 
should be. (2) But passing to another thought, 
I remark that the Holy Spirit helps our prayers by 
interpreting them. We do not see or know all that 
is implie| in the words we are using, even when we 
are praying for things agreeable to God’s will ; this is 
especially the case when, as so frequently happens, 
we use the words of Holy Scripture, and turn God’s 
promises into petitions. (3) But now, finally, the 
Spirit helps us in prayer by giving significance to that 
which we find to be unutterable. Be not unjust to 
yourselves, when either in your joys or your sorrows 
you get to a place where you cannot speak, even to 
God, either in praise or prayer. If you are a real 
child of His, that silence is the truest devotion, 
and the Holy Spirit will make it so expressive 
unto God that He will shower His richest blessings 
on your head. 


Rererences.—VIII. 26.—W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday 
Evening, p. 283. R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 186. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 281. 


‘We know not what we should pray for.’—RoMANS Vit. 
20,0270 


Anp on another night, I know not, God knows, 
whether in me or near me, with most eloquent words 
which I heard, and could not understand, except at 
the end of the speech, one spoke as follows: ‘He who 
gave His life for thee is He who speaks in thee’; and 
so I awoke full of joy. And again I saw Him pray- 
ing in me, and He was as it were within my body 
and I heard above me, that is, above the inner man, 
and there He was praying mightily with groanings. 
And meanwhile I was stupefied and astonished, and 
pondered who it could be that was praying in me. 
But at the end of the prayer He so spoke as if He 
were the Spirit. And so I awoke and remembered 
that the Apostle says, ‘The Spirit helps the infirmities 
of our prayers. For we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought; but the Spirit Himself asketh 
for us with unspeakable groanings.—Sr. Parnicx’s 
Confessions. 


Rererence,—VIII. 26, 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. 
No. 1532. 


‘He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit.,—RoMANs VII. 27. 


In prayer we need not ask whether our words convey 
a correct theological conception. They are not 
meant to be heard of men. ‘He that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of the'spirit.’ So 
long as our prayers express the effort after a higher 
life recognised as proceeding from, and only to be 
satisfied by, the grace of God, the theological formula 
on which they are clothed are of little importance.— 
T. H. Green. 


Rererenog.—VIII. 27.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. wil. m 
404. 
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THE TRUE OPTIMISM 


‘And we know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called according to 
His purpose.’—Romans Vitl. 28. 

I. Tuts cheerful outlook of St. Paul was confined to 

the godly and the God-loving. He was a decided 

optimist, if we may use the word which has now be- 
come one of our stock terms and taken its place in 
the language of the streets; but his optimism was 
built up on morality and God. ‘There are certain 
amiable dreamers who leave out that moral element. 

The philosophical optimist paints everything with 

gold and rose-colour. He thinks that everything is 

just as good as it can be in the best possible world. 

He thinks that what we call sin, and guilt, and strife, 

and hatred are just a lower form of good ; that wrong 

is right, and darkness light, and that all things are 
working to produce the greatest amount of happiness 
for everybody in some coming time. ‘Let things 
alone, he says, ‘and out of the hissing, roaring 
furnace of sin and trouble, pain and chaos, the pure 
gold will emerge and make all creatures rich.’ St. 
Paul’s optimism was not an indolent, sentimental 
dream of that sort. He believed in the eternal dis- 
tinction between wrong and right, between good and 
~ evil. He believed that there was a huge mass of sin 
in the world which was hateful to the Creator of the 
world, and which was producing nothing but misery 
and death for those who continued to indulge in it. 

IJ. Further, when the Apostle declared that all 
things worked for good, he was thinking of good in 
God’s sense of that word. Happiness is one thing, 
good is another and very different thing. Goodness, 
in the long-run, will no doubt bring in its turn perfect 
blessedness ; it will bring unsullied and unmixed joy ; 
but goodness is not happiness, goodness is not freedom 
from strife, care, and pain. Those who are called 
after God’s purpose are called for this—to be con- 
formed to the image of Christ. And St. Paul was 
thinking of this end, and of this end only, when he 
used the words, ‘All things work together for good 
to them that love God’. 

III. And now, thirdly, if you bear this purpose in 
mind you will see at once that St. Paul’s assertion is 
not so extravagant as it seems. In fact, it is not 
extravagant at all; it is borne out by the whole 
history of the world, and even by common experience. 
All things do work together to bring out and perfect 
the best in the God-loving men and women. It is 
not only the sorrow of the world, but the very sin of 
the world that disciplines and develops into goodness 
those who strive, and labour, and suffer with their 
faces uplifted towards God. 

Really there would be no high types of goodness 
in the world without the sin and suffering which are 
elements in producing them. ‘There is no pure gold 
without the blood-crimson setting, there is no glor 
without the cross. And even now the bad and 
distressing things in the world, and in our own lives, 
have the greatest part, next to the Spirit of God, in 
producing all that is best and most God-like in our- 
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selves: the patience, the forbearance, the unselfish 
thought and care for others, the prayerfulness and 
trust in God, the sirength to bear, the quenchless 
hope of better things, the pity, the sympathy, the 
kindliest tears, the dearest affections, the willingness 
to forgive. And that, I think, was mainly what St. 
Paul] meant : ‘ We know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God ’.—J. G. GrrENHOUGH, 
The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 165. 


OF THE CHIEF GOOD 

‘We know that all things work together for good to them 

that love God, to them who are the called according to 

His purpose.’—Romans vii. 28. 
I. Wuar was the good toward which everything is 
here declared to co-operate. Though the expression 
may be indefinite in itself it was quite plain to those 
to whom St. Paul was writing, and no one can be 
much at a loss to understand what he means, What 
is good to a Christian can only be what Christ has 
pronounced such, or in other words, what contributes 
to our becoming what He wishes us to be. This 
latter is the supreme, or highest good ; and it is de- 
fined in a single phrase in the verse that follows, 
as likeness to Himself, that we should be conformed 
to the image of God’s Son. Christ has shown us 
human nature as it ought to be. He is God’s con- 
ception of manhood realised. In Him there was no 
inward contradiction, no strife of lawless desires, no 
root of bitterness, no want which filled His heart 
with a continual ache. ‘To be truly blessed is to be 
like Him, and there is no other blessedness conceiv- 
able for us. 

II. Let us consider the assertion that all things 
combine to produce in Christians conformity to 
Christ. It is a broad and unqualified statement, and 
marks the complete transformation which Chris- 
tianity works in our conception of life. Life itself, 
so far as its outward framework is concerned, remains 
exactly as before. It develops anxieties and reverses, 
sickness and sorrow, loss and disappointment. But 
Christianity shows us all these things subjected to a 
will that regulates and guides them so as to subserve 
its own purpose. Each contributes in its own im- 
perceptible, it may be, but nevertheless effectual way 
to the desired result. And it is just because we lose 
sight of this result and fail to realise it in its fulness, 
we often find the words of my text so hard to believe. 

III. Let us look a little more closely at the con- 
dition on which this working together of all things 
for good is based. The condition is that we love 
God. Our will be in harmony with His. But there 
is more than this implied in loving God. It de- 
scribes that attitude towards Him in which our filial 
relationship attains its most confiding and affectionate 
expression, that clinging to God as a child clings to 
his father, especially at the approach of peril, and 
which, even at the time of chastisement, never dreams 
of questioning His love. And lest at pt time you 
should be shaken in your conviction of the blessed end 
of God’s dealing, by the fear that you do not satisfy 
the condition of loving Him, then remember that 
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Ver. 28. 


this love is not so much a feeling as a posture or 
habit of the soul. The closing words of the verse— 
‘to them who are the called according to His pur- 
pose ’—are not a limitation of the previous definition 
‘to them that love God.’ They rather contain the 
Divine guarantee for the working of all things to- 
gether for their good.—C. Morne, The Great Alter- 
native and other Sermons, p. 263. 

‘We know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God.’—Romans viil. 23. 

Ir a man loves God truly, and has no will except to 
do God’s will, the whole force of the Rhine river may 
rush at him and yet will not disturb him or interrupt 
his peace.—T'auLEr. 


A r¥ew days before his death, Amiel wrote in his 
journal: ‘Destiny has two ways of crushing us—by 
refusing our wishes and by fulfilling them. But he 
who only wills what God wills, escapes both cata- 
strophes. “All things work together for his good.”’ 


Tue saints seem to have the worst of it (for appre- 
hension can make a lie of Christ and His love); but 
it is not so. Providence is not rolled upon unequal 
and crooked wheels ; all things work together for the 
good of those who love God and are called according 
to His purpose. Ere it be long, we shall see the 
white side of God’s providence.—Samvet RurHErForD. 

Rererences, — VIII. 28. — Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. p. 36. J. D. Jones, Elims of Life, p. 220. C. D. 
Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p. 124. R, F. Horton, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 298. W. H. Evans, 
Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 161. E. J. Boyce, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 320. W. Norton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 294. J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima 
to Ash-Wednesday, p. 43. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
159. W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 146. C. E, L. Gardner, 
A Book of Lay Sermons, p. 181. VIII. 29.—F. B. Woodward, 
Selected Sermons, p. 111. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 
855, and vol. xviii. No. 1043. F. B. Woodward, Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 249. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 90 ; 
tbid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 101. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE AND PREDESTINATION 


‘For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of His Son, that He might be the 
firstborn among many brethren. Moreover, whom He 
did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He 
called, them He also justified; and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified.’—-RoMans Vill. 29, 30. 

One rarely ventures, or eyen dares, to preach from 

this text now, though he may have been preaching 

half a lifetime. And that itself is an indication of 
the change which has passed over religious thought, 
and of the transference of our affections from specu- 
lative doctrines to things more practical. The texts 
which our fathers loved, which they regarded as the 
very cream, honey, and gold of the Gospel, have been 
wellnigh banished from the pulpit. ‘The themes on 
which they meditated and conversed with inexhaust- 
ible curiosity and delight would provoke nothing 
but drowsiness and impatience in a modern congre- 
gation. 

Moreover, we are decidedly shy of such texts as 


ROMANS VIII 


Vv. 29, 30. 


this, because they were once made the battle-ground 
of hostile creeds, and wrangled over by Calvinist and 
Arminian until all the sweet life-blood was let out 
of them, and their true meaning hidden in the 
blinding dust which the strife stirred up. That 
strife is dead now, wellnigh as dead as an Egyptian 
mummy, and we have almost buried the texts which 
supplied its weapons in the grave thereof. Yet 
surely St. Paul had a noble thought in these words 
if we could only read it with fresh, unbiassed minds, 
and deliver it from all the hard and unlovely mis- 
conceptions with which it has been loaded. 

I. ‘For whom he did foreknow, He also did pre- 
destinate.’ It was an awful doctrine which our 
fathers found in these words: that a privileged few 
were foreordained from all eternity to enjoy the 
favour of God and the raptures of heaven for ever, 
and that all the rest, the vast majority, were created 
and sent into the world with their terrible destiny 
fixed by unchangeable decree, pre-doomed to repro- 
bation and everlasting pains. It seems inconceivable 
to us that such a thought of God could be held, as 
it was, by good and tender-hearted men who had sat 
at the feet of Jesus, and saw the pity and love-light 
in His eyes. It would hardly be possible to name it 
now without producing a shudder, and a fierce revolt 
of indignant emotion against the monstrous injustice 
and cruelty ofthe thing. It has gone for ever, driver. 
out, slain, and extinguished by the gentler thoughts 
of a nobler and more Christ-like faith. 

Whatever St. Paul meant, we feel that he could 
not mean that, and even if he did we should decline 
to follow him. We should hold to the justice and 
mercy of God, in spite of all. But what the great 
Apostle had in mind was something vastly different 
from that. He declares here that God, from the first, 
had a vision of a nobler race of men, who would be 
sons of God indeed, who would be chosen and called 
to share the mind of Christ and be His witnesses among 
men. God, who foresaw and predestined the Incar- 
nation, the gift of His well-beloved Son to the world, 
and that life of spotless purity and matchless sorrow, 
foresaw and predestined also that there should gather 
round this Christ men after His own heart, swayed 
with the same purpose, who should be themselves 
Christs on a smaller scale, so that, instead of one Son 
of God, there should be many, and that He, the 
great Forerunner, should be as the Firstborn among 
many brethren. That is St. Paul’s idea of election, 
and the Divine idea of election which runs throvgh 
all the sacred writings; and every other idea of elec- 
tion is but a travesty and a caricature of that. There 
is no mention here of a favouritism which sets a few 
apart for the enjoyment of heavenly bliss. ‘That 
may be implied as an after-result, but if St. Paul was 
thinking of that at all it was quite a secondary 
thought. 

II. The purpose of the predestination was to shape 
men in the image of Jesus Christ, for toil and work 
and patient endurance in this world, and to bestow 
upon them spiritual gifts and graces, that they might 
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Ver. 81. 





labour and suffer for, and guide and lead, their 
fellow-men as He did. ‘Predestinated to be con- 
formed to the image of Christ.’ 

IIL He called them out, says the Apostle, to be 
made like Christ, and then He justified them; and, 
finally, those whom He justified He also glorified. 
And if we were here to follow the old lines of thought, 
we would have to talk about effectual and final 
calling, and justification by faith, and imputed 
righteousness, and complete sanctification, and the 
crowns of glory which are reserved for the elect. 
But I would rather get behind all that doctrinal 
phraseology to the simpler and far greater thoughts 
which were passing through the Apostle’s mind. 
Surely he meant that the men who are formed in the 
image of Christ and called out to do the works of 
Christ are justified by God, though the world per- 
haps does them no justice at all. Scant justice did 
the Lord of all get save from the Father who sent 
Him and the few disciples who believed in Him. He 
was tried at Pilate’s bar and the world’s bar, and con- 
victed of madness, foolishness, and even crime. Scant 
justice did those who followed Him get from princes 
and rulers, and the blind multitude who were swayed 
by those rulers. We read often that they were de- 
nounced as madmen, hunted as criminals, despised, 
hated, and cast out as the off-scouring of the earth. 
No wonder St. Paul fell back, as his Master had done, 
on the larger justification of unerring wisdom and 
love: ‘Whom He called, them He also justified’. 

Every sufferer for righteousness, every holy martyr, 
every patient saint, every earnest life spent in tearful 
services and in works of love, is gradually revealed. 
They cannot be hidden always. ‘They may be covered 
for a while by prejudice and pride, calumny and re- 
jection, but the soul that is beautiful in God’s sight 
becomes beautiful at length in the eyes of all men. 
‘Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him. He 
shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and 
thy judgment as the noonday.’ 

And so these words of St. Paul, which have been 
made to do such ill service by men who fought over 
the body and shell of them and lost the spirit—these 
words come again to us with all their sweet signifi- 
cance and present-day application: ‘ Whom He pre- 
destinated, them He also called, and justified, and 
glorified ’—J. G. Greennovcn, The Mind of Christ 
un St. Paul, p. 130. 


Rererence.—VIII. 30.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 
241, and vol. xi. No. 627. 


ROMANS VIII. 29, 30. 


Wuen Henri Perreyve was on his death-bed, he asked 
his friend Abbé Bernard to ‘read the eighth chapter 
of Romans to him, a passage of Holy Scripture in 
whick he had been wont to delight to meditate at 
the foot of the Cross in the Coliseum at Rome. Just 
before, without any further explanation of what was 
troubling him, he had indicated some inward trial by 
raying audibly before me, Lord, increase our faith. 
ubtless it was with the object of soothing this 


trouble of his soul that Henri sought to hear anew 
St. Paul’s glorious words of immortal hope for those 
whose whole faith is in Jesus Christ. ... At the 
words, Whom He did predestinate, them He also 
called, and whom He called, them He also justified, 
and whom He justified, them He also glorified, I 
looked up at my friend to see what impression these 
words, which stirred my soul to its very depth, were 
making upon his soul. Our eyes met, tears filled 
those of both ; we pressed one another's hand silently, 
and I went on. But each word fed the strong emo- 
tion which wellnigh overcame us. Jesus Christ was 
indeed with us. He was speaking to us, and our 
hearts burned within us. I could scarcely go on read- 
ing the sacred words ; Henri cried quietly. But at 
the last words, Neither life nor death . . . shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, our hither- 
to repressed feeling broke forth; our tears became 
sobs, and Henri, squeezing my hand, said, “Oh, leave 


me alone with God! @ demain” 


‘If God be for us, who can be against us’ P—ROMANS VIII. 31. 


Ir at any time unbelief steals over your heart—if you 
forget the hand of the all-tender gracious Father of 
Jesus, and of your soul—you will be crying out, All 
these things are against me. But ah! how soon you 
will find that everything in your history, except sin, 
has been for you. Every wave of trouble has been 
wafting you to the sunny shores of a sinless eternity. 
Only believe. Give unlimited credit to our God.— 
M‘CueEyny, in a private letter. 


Tuere is nothing so crushing to moral effort, as the 
suspicion that however we may strive to live rightly, 
the great forces of the universe may be after all against 
us. But here the Atonement and the Resurrection 
come in. They tell us that this suspicion is ground- 
less—that God is not against us, but on our side, that 
the faintest desire to be better He sympathises with, 
and will help; that even on the heart where no such 
desire is yet stirring, He still looks tenderly, that He 
wills its salvation, and has proved that He really and 
deeply wills it by a self-sacrificing love great beyond 
imagination. Can any strength for moral improve- 
ment be imagined equal to this ?—PrincipaL SHAIRP. 





‘If God be for us, who can be against us ?’—RoMANS VIII. 31. 


Joun Westey quoted this text in his dying message 
to Wilberforce. ‘Encouraging the young statesman 
to be an “ Athanasius contra mundum,” the aged saint 
adjured him to be not weary in well-doing. “If God 
be for you, who can be against you?” Go in the 
name of God and in the power of His might, till even 
American slavery, the vilest that ever saw the sun, 
shall vanish before it. ‘That He who has guided you 
from your youth up, may continue to strengthen you 
in this and all things, is the prayer of your affection- 
ate servant, Joan WEsLEY.’ 

Rererenozs.—VIII. 31.—J. W. Houchin, The Vision of 
God, p. 89. J.C. M. Bellew, Christ in Life: Life in Christ, p. 
79. J. Keble, Sermons for Haster to Ascenston Day, p.65. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 580. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 277. VIII. 81-89.—Bishop Gore, The Epistle to the Romans, 
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Ver. 37. 





p. 321. VIII. 32.—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 389. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 869. VIII. 33.—Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 265. VIII. 33, 34.—J. Keble, Ser- 
mons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 638. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. li. No. 2932. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. pp. 
380, 389. VIII. 34.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 256 ; vol. 
xxi. No. 1223; and vol. xxxviii. No, 2240. Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 468; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 27; 
tbid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 427. 

¢ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ.’—Romans 
VIII. 35; 
WE are apt to speak as if it were the natural body 
which separates the human spirit from its Maker. 

. . Many things may hide God from us, one thing 
only can separate us from Him—unresisted, unre- 
pented sin.—Dora GREENWELL. 


‘Yx have now, madam,’ wrote Samuel Rutherford to 
Lady Kenmure, ‘a sickness before you ; and also after 
that a death. God give you eyes to see through 
sickness and death, and to see something beyond 
death. I doubt not but that if hell were betwixt you 
and Christ, as a river which ye behoved to cross ere ye 
could come at Him, ye would willingly put in your 
foot, and make through to be at Him, upon hope that 
He would come in Himself, in the deepest of the river, 
and lend you His hand. Now, I believe your hell is 
dried up, and ye have only these two shallow brooks, 
sickness and death, to pass through ; and ye have also 
a promise that Christ shall do more than meet you, 
even that He shall come Himself, and go with you 
foot for foot, yea, and bear youin Hisarms. O then! 
O then! for the joy that is set before you; for the 
love of the Man (who is also “ God over all, blessed 
for ever”) that is standing upon the shore to welcome 
you, run your race with patience.’ 


THE SUPREME CONQUEST 


‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? ... Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’—Romans vit. 


35s 39- 

I. The Love of which the Apostle Speaks.—(1) He 
certainly intends the love of God to us: ‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of God?’ In the argu- 
ment of this Epistle the reality of God’s love is con- 
fidently assumed. The universality of God’s love is 
just as distinctly taught. Finally, the persistence of 
the Divine love is vindicated. (2) But the Apostle 
intends also the Christian’s love to God: ‘ Who 
shall separate us from the love of God ?’ Cynics 
speak scornfully of love; yet we may remember 
that it is the sublime element in our nature which 
most clearly reflects the Divine and eternal. It is in- 
different to environment. It is unaffected by dis- 
tance. Duration does not weaken it. On receipt of 
his mother’s portrait Cowper wrote: ‘It is fifty-two 
ears since I saw her last, but I have never ceased to 
ove her’. Death does not quench love. Mutuality 
is of the essence of love. Very sorrowful is the 
lament of Scherer: ‘Alas! no faith is so deeply 
rooted in the human soul that it is not shaken at 


last’. He is mistaken; there isa faith so deeply 
rooted in the human soul that it survives all trage- 
dies—the confidence of the man of God in the 
love of God. (3) Observe the ground on which the 
Apostle rests this absolute and loving confidence in 
the love of God: ‘Which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord’. The world is a paradox ; sometimes we con- 
strue it to signify joy and hope, when once more it 
seems to justify only misery and despair. Here, 
then, comes in the mission of the Christian Church 
—to affirm the love of God in Christ Jesus to all 
mankind. 

II. The Victory of Lite Wrought out in the Con- 
sciousness of this Love.—(1) Realising the love of 
God in Jesus Christ, we more than triumph over all 
the mystery of life. So far from the mystery of 
life blinding us, it shall work in us a strange purg- 
ing and perfecting of vision. (2) In the conscious- 
ness of the Divine love we more than triumph over 
all the suffering of life. The sorrow of life does not 
harm. The soul can no wound receive, ‘no more 
than can the fluid air’. When shall we once under- 
stand this glorious truth, that life’s strife is evoking 
the latent faculties of the soul, bringing out its 
strength and beauty, making it fit for sublime flights 
and felicities which dreams cannot picture >—W. L. 
Warkisson, The Supreme Conquest, p. 1. 


Rererences.—VIII. 35.—C. Bradley, The Christian Life, 
p. 425. Bishop Matthews, Christian World Pulpit, vol. =:lv. 
p. 235. 


THE FURTHER SIDE OF VICTORY 


‘More than conquerors.’—ROMANS VIII. 37. 


No metaphor is more popular than that which repre- 
sents life as a battle, nor is any exhortation more cer- 
tain to stir our blood than the call to victory. Yet 
conquest is not the Christian ideal. It is a richer 
promise which Christ offers :— 
And there the sunset skies unseal’d, 
Like lands he never knew, 
Beyond to-morrow’s battle-field, 
Lay open out to view 
To ride into. 

All conquerors, in fact, are bound to be more than 
conquerors. ‘Those who do not accept the stern con- 
dition will soon lose even that which they have gained. 
After conquest come higher responsibilities, for in the 
battle with evil either within our souls or around us, 
we must redeem that which we have overcome. It is 
not enough to make a desolation and call it peace. 
Life must cease to be our enemy and become our 
friend. Sothetrue Christian conqueror is not merely 
aman with a brilliant deed behind him: he is one 
who has entered into a newand wonderful world, full 
of the rich fruits of victory. 4 

I. Beyond conquest, the first fruit of it is peace. 
There is a noisy victory that is as restless almost as 
the battle was. But this conquest is a thing which 
ought to quiet the life, giving it a silent grandeur of 
repose. ‘The rapture of release is natural at first, but 
it should soon pass into a settled confidence in which 
faith and character will grow and ripen, 
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II. Gladness also is offered to the Christian victor. 
Not only shall he be able to keep the enemies of the 
soul at bay, but with strong hand to suppress them. 
Freshness and vitality of spirit are with him also, both 
to enjoy his own life and to gladden others. The 
man who wrote this text was one who would under- 
take to rejoice in anything whatsoever. He rejoiced 
in hope and he rejoiced in tribulation. He was, in 
the quaint, exhilarating phrase of an old commen- 
tator, ‘well, and merry, and going to heaven’. We 
owe it to God, to ourselves, and to those around us, 
that we shall not only be strong but rejoicing, men 
who ‘had faced life and were glad’. 

III. Love isa still richer spoil of victory. Con- 
quest is apt to be loveless enough. Fighting tends 
to harden, and many a victor over life can only be 
said to tolerate the life he has mastered. He is 
master of himself, but the old illusions are gone. But 
this is not the typical victory of faith. If the Chris- 
tian has conquered, he has also loved. He has seen 
a love that overcame all things and subdued the 
world, and his own heart beats faster as he remembers 
that he too is ‘a man greatly beloved’. So he has 
conquered in a heat of generous affection, and the 
wonder of that love remains, glorifying the life beyond 
_ the battle-field—Joun Ketman, Ephemera Eternt- 
tatis, p. 301. 


‘More than conquerors.’—ROMANS VIII. 37. 


‘Victory is not aname strong enough for such a scene ’ 
(Nelson, on the Battle of the Nile). Be inspired with 
the belief that life is a great and noble calling ; not 
a mean and grovelling thing that we are to shuffle 
through, as we can, but an elevated and noble des- 
tiny.—GLADsTonE. 

Rererences.— VIII. 37.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. 
No. 751. J. W. Keyworth, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. x. p. 
317. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 193. 


THE INSEPARABLE LOVE OF GOD 


‘For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’—Romans vu. 38, 39. 


We always think of this chapter as St. Paul’s finest 
composition, and perhaps the most precious legacy 
which he bequeathed to the Church. It is a noble 
piece of literary work, full of choice language and 
deep philosophic thought, and, as a picture of the 
Christian life and its possessions and hopes, it reaches 
a sublime elevation which is nowhere else attained 
except in the lofty sayings of Jesus. And the best 
of it is kept to the last. ‘The climax and peroration 
are where they ought to be. They form the grand 
Hallelujah Chorus which brings the oratorio to a 
close. ‘The spirit rises above its cumbersome body 
and all its carnal environment. It mounts on wings 
of faith to the heavenly blue. It moves as a con- 
queror in the light and joy and eternal love of God. 
The whole chapter is on the ascending scale of elate 
gratitude and confident exultation, until the climax 
is reached in this exclamation of rapturous certainty : 


ROMANS VIII 





‘I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, . . . 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord’, 

Now the man who could say that, and feel it, had 
insured his life against all disturbances and alarms. 
He boldly asserts that nowhere, either in this vale of 
tears and parting, or in the dark, unknown immensity 
beyond, will any power be found that can wrench or 
weaken the hold upon us of that love of God which 
has been revealed to us in Christ Jesus, 

I, First, then, we need to be persuaded that we 
have each a place and share in the changeless love of 
God, That is the greatest article of faith, without 
which all the others amount to little or nothing. 
There is only one truth in Jesus Christ, for everythin 
else which He taught was implied in that, the tru 
of which St. Paul bears witness here—that God cares 
for and loves each one of us and deems us worthy of 
His love and holds on to us for ever. That is the 
battle-ground of every man’s faith. If he believes 
that, he believes everything. If he is victor there, 
he is more than conqueror everywhere. ‘I am per- 
suaded, that nothing can separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 

II. We are to believe in the inseparable, unchange- 
able, indestructible love of God. ‘That is the one 
solid fact in our lives which nothing can dissolve, 
which laughs at destruction and triumphs over death, 

Life is made up of the things from which we 
get separated in the course of years. It is made 
up of guests which come and go. It is made up of ~ 
greetings and farewells, meetings and partings, first 
kisses and last kisses, treasures and friendships hardly 
won and easily lost ; and at every stage of the journey 
is a finger-post which speaks of separation. You re- 
cognize it when you make your will, All that you 
have piled up with so much slavish labour and de- 
votion must go then, if it does not go before. Yes, 
the very wedding vow contemplates the dread separa- 
tion, ‘ Until death us do part’. You can never look 
beyond that in human things. These words, separa- 
tion and parting, are written everywhere save on that 
rock where the Apostle stood, and where I trust we 
all stand. 'They are written everywhere save on that 
flag which we hold aloft above the transitory world 
—that banner of God’s love -which is over us for ever. 
There the words of everlasting promise are written ; 
there human fickleness and frailty are swallowed up 
in God’s faithfulness and constancy. We may forget 
and change, but He cannot forget. We may even 
try to fling Him off, but still He holds on, and no 
power can wrench us from the grasp of His love. ‘I 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor things 
present, nor things to come, . . . shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’ 

III. We are assured that this love is grandly inde- 
pendent of our feelings and moods, changes, frettings, 
and infidelities. It does not fluctuate with our 
fluctuations. If it did, we should despair of it some 
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twenty times a day. It does not depend upon the 
constancy of our love at all. Were His love to grow 
cold every time our love is frozen, it would long since 
have been changed to winter. Alas for us were His 
kisses only offered when we return them! Think 
how uncertain is the flame of love in us. It burns 
intensely in the occasional hours of impassioned de- 
votion, and then sinks down into chill, white ashes. 
We are creatures of moods. We are thermometers, 
changing suddenly from boiling-point to zero. Hun- 
dreds of times, if you were suddenly asked, ‘Do you 
love Him?’ you would be ashamed to say ‘No’ 
and afraid to say ‘Yes’. We should lose Him 
altogether if He were affected by our affections. In 
Him the fire burns on steadily ; no coldness in us can 
quench or cool down the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus. —J. G. Greennoucn, The Mind of 
Christ in St. Paul, p. 47. 


THE NEVER-FAILING LOVE OF GOD 


*I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.’—Romans vit. 38, 39. 


{r is told of Robert Bruce—not the Scottish king but 
the old Scottish minister in the generation succeeding 
the Reformation—that, as he lay a-dying, attended 
by his daughter, he suddenly exclaimed: ‘Hold, 
daughter, my Master calls me’; and then he bade 
her fetch the Bible. ‘Cast me up,’ he said, ‘the 
eighth chapter of Romans, and place my finger on 
these words, “I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord”’.’ And thus he died, with his finger there and 
his heart there too.— Davin Smiru, Man’s Need of 
God, p. 266. 


THE CHRIST OF THE BOUNDLESS FUTURE 
‘For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’—Romans vit. 38, 39. 
I. Wuen the Apostle tell us that nothing can ever 
separate us from the love of God in Christ, it is im- 
portant to note, in the first place, what his concep- 
tion is of the possible unfolding of the future. If 
we are to understand and follow the Apostle, we 
must lay hold of his hand and leap with him into 
the shining future. That is why he begins with 
death. For this is the portal through which we 
pass into the great unknown. So Paul commences 
with the victorious announcement that death cannot 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Granting, then, that He is able to lead us 
through the portals of death, can He come with us 
any farther? For after the mystery of death comes 
the greater mystery of a new life. Let the change 
from this life below to the life eternal be ever so 


complete and all-transforming, the Lord of the life 
on earth is also the Lord of that transfigured life to 
which the portals of death shall introduce us. The 
vastest transformation that can be conceived, even 
if it meant the re-moulding of the whole creation, 
would still leave the love of the cross untouched, 
and the children of that love in their eternal place 
of honour. 

II. A few words must now suffice concerning the 
unuttered questions that underlie this magnificent 
proclamation of the Apostle. The first question, 
which we have already anticipated, is—Is the arm ot 
Christ strong enough, and is He great enough to be 
with us, and to carry us through all the unfoldings 
of eternal 2ons? To answer this question in the 
affirmative is to ascribe to the Christ the infinite 
glory and power of the Godhead. The next question 
which underlies the Apostle’s proclamation is—Is 
man strong and noble enough to retain, under all 
circumstances, the glad and exalted position which 
he occupies on earth in relation to the Son of God ? 
That this question can be answered in the affirmative 
is wonderful. Another question is—Is the hand of 
man strong enough to retain its grip on the Saviour 
amid all the mighty strain which the Apostle 
pictures? For the grip of salvation is twofold. 
To the clasp of the Saviour there must respond the 
trustful clasp of man. The power which comes into 
the human heart from the cross of Christ is all- 
sufficient for every strain. 

III. It is clear that if all this vast development 
cannot separate the children of the cross from their 
Saviour, it must have some other effect of great 
magnitude. If we pass through the fire and are not 
burned, we shall be purified and transfigured. If we 
bear the heavy burden and are not overcome by it, 
we shall gain strength and endurance for our life. 
See! Death is but the beginning of our heavenly 
brightness. The glory beyond rolls on and grows 
for ever. Hark! The music grows louder and 
louder as the ages move upward. Let us, too, sing 
a louder song to our increasing vision—Joun 
Tuomas, Concerning the King, p. 217. 

ROMANS Vill. 38, 39. 
Tue refutation of those critics who, in their analysis 
of the power of literature, make much of music and 
picture, is contained in the most moving passages 
that have found utterance from man. Consider the 
intensity of a saying like that of St. Paul: ‘For I 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord’. - Do these 
verses draw their power from a skilful arrangement 
of vowel and consonant? But they are quoted froma 
translation, and can be translated otherwise, well, or 
or ill, or indifferently, without losing more than a 
little of their virtue. Do they impress the eye by 
opening before it a prospect of vast extent, peopled 
by vague shapes? On the contrary, the visual em- 
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bodiment of the ideas suggested kills the sense of the 
passage, by lowering the cope of the starry heavens 
to the measure of a poplar-tree. Death and life, 
height and depth, are conceived by the Apostle, and 
creation thrown in like a trinket, only that they may 
lend emphasis to the denial that is the soul of his 
purpose. Other arts can affirm, or seem to affirm, 

with all due wealth of circumstance and detail . . . 

literature alone can deny, and honour the denial with 

the last resources of a power that has the universe 

for its treasury.—W. Ratxicn, Style, pp. 17, 18. 

Rererences.—-VII. 38, 89.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xii, No. 2492. J. C. Lees, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlix. p. 67. R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
ixi. p. 27. J. G. Greenhough, The Mind of Christ in St. 
Paul, p. 47. 

‘Neither height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’—Romans VII. 39. 

‘Turn, says Bunyan (Grace Abownding, sec. 92), 
describing one of his brighter moments, ‘I began to 
give place to the Word, which, with power, did over 
and over make this joyful sound within my soul, 
Thou art my Love, thou art my Love ; and nothing 
shall separate me from my Love; and with that 
Romans vi. 39 came into my mind. Now was my 
heart filled full of comfort and hope, and now I 
could believe that my sins should be forgiven me ; 
yea, I was now so taken with the love and mercy of 
God, that I remember I could not tell how to con- 
tain till I got home. I thought I could have spoken 
of His love, and have told of His mercy to me, even 
to the very crows that sat upon the ploughed lands 
before me, had they been capable to have understood 
me.’ 

Rererences.—VIII. 39.—S. Cox, Hapositions, p. 91. J. 
‘<elman, Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 319. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 860. IX. 1-5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxiv. No. 
1425. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 288. 


1 CAUGHT MYSELF WISHING 
‘For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh,’—Romans 
IX. 3. 
‘I caucur myself wishing—praying—that I were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh.’ Nothing brings us nearer 
the heart of St. Paul than that. His wish, it has 
been finely said, was a spark from the fire of Christ’s 
substitutionary love. Moses was willing to perish 
with his people. ‘If not I pray Thee blot me out 
of Thy book.’ The Apostle caught himself wishing 
that he might die for them, if need were, the eternal 
death. 

I. ‘I caught myself wishing.” How wonderful is 
this arrest of the soul by the self. Most commonly 
the current runs on, and the regal power abdicates 
for the time; but now and then the master speaks 
to the servant. ‘Why art thou cast down, oh, my 
soul, and why art thou disquieted within me?’ ‘I 
caught myself wishing ’—I discovered my ruling 
passion. How would it be with us if we had a 
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sudden hand laid on us in the same way? If we — 
compel ourselves to pause and look and see whether 
our life’s stream is running, what would be the re- 
velation? Would not the clasp be the clasp of 
justice to discover and reprove our guilt? Perhaps 
those who fancy that they were working from the 
highest motive would find they were dominated by 
the lowest. ‘They would catch themselves wishing 
to be honoured, to be talked of, to be rich, to be 
popular. When we sharply pull up our thought, 
inhibiting it for the moment, what is it? Is it so 
that we should discover that the real longing and 
expectation of the soul are turned towards things 
poor and earthly, that we are possessed with a 
craving hunger seeking to satisfy itself with husks? 
But the Apostle caught himself wishing to be ac- 
cursed from Christ for his brethren, his kinsmen 
according to the flesh. 

II. This was not the calm deliberation of his ‘I 
reckon,’ and it must not be judged as if it were. 
Suppose we knew but a part of the wish, and if it 
ran ‘I caught myself wishing that I were accursed 
from Christ,’ none of us could believe that St. Paul 
ever said it, for his words mean all they can mean. 
They mean a devotion to perdition, a parting final 
and fateful from the Lord Jesus Christ. Such se- 
paration could never be. Christ would take care of 
that, as the Apostle well knew when he came to 
himself from this strange and noble madness. But 
he meant that he was willing to make the supreme 
sacrifice for his brethren. It was, of course, an 
impossible prayer, but he came nearer Christ than 
ever in the very hour when he dreamed that he was 
ready for estrangement; his heart was aching up to 
the Master all the time, and the Master knew it. 

III. On what did this love, this vehement love 
for souls, rest itself? It rested on his love for Christ, 
and his knowledge of what Christ could do in and 
for the souls that were dying for want of Him. It 
is this passion of St. Paul that we need to revive 
in our churches to-day. There is very much that 
has weakened it. A failing sense of sin and peril 
and retribution, a dim understanding of what Christ 
was and is, make themselves but too evident in the 
Indeed, for pictures of the re- 
tribution of sin it would be more profitable to turn 
to the trumpery novel of the moment than to many 
a sermon. It is from the world that some of the 
deepest words on sin and retribution come to us. 

But St. Paul had the mind of Christ. His passion 
for souls meant that he knew the desolating thirst of 
mankind and the Fountain of living waters that 
would quench its thirst. The gulf was deep be- 
tween man and God, but trust in Christ would bring 
union with Christ, and pardon to the sinner, and life 
to the dead. So when St. Paul saw his brethren 
turning away from Christ, it was with a bewildered 
agony of mind, with a sense of desolation so pro- 
found, that it would have prostrated the failing spirit 
had it not been cast at the feet of the Lord Most 
High, the God Most Mighty, the Holy and Most 
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Merciful Saviour.—W. Roserrson Nicou, Sunday 
Evening, p. 67. 


*I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.’—Romans 
1X3: 


Waar did Paul mean? Accursed from Christ ? 
What could he mean save that he was willing to be 
damned to save those whom he loved. Why not? 
Why should not a man be willing to be damned for 
others? The damnation of a single soul is shut up 
in itself, and may be the meansof saving not only 
others but their children and a whole race. Damna- 
tion! . . . ‘And yet, if it is to save—if it is to save 
Robert,’ thought Michael, ‘God give me strength—I 
could endure it. Did not the Son Himself venture to 
risk the wrath of the Father that He might redeem 
man? WhatamI? What is my poor self?’ And 
Michael determined that night that neither his life 
in this world nor in the next, if he could rescue his 
child, should be of any account. . . . He questioned 
himself and his oracle further. What could Paul 
mean exactly? God could not curse him if he did 
no wrong. He could only mean that he was willing 
to sin and be punished provided Israel might live. 
It was lawful then to tell a lie or to perpetrate 
any evil deed in order to protect his chikdleReom 
Mazx Roruerrory’s story of Michael Trevanion, in 
Miriam's Schooling and other Papers. 


You may do, for reward, something that on the out- 
side ihobe like doing good, but it is not doing good, 
because the will is selfish—your heart is set on your 
own pleasure and comfort, and not on a substantial 
good for its own sake. A man who really thought 
of nothing but getting safe to heaven would be as 

as a man in a shipwreck who thought of nothing 
but getting himself safe into a boat. ‘There area few 
such people, I daresay. But, of course, most people 
are better than they make out. When they speak 
of reward and punishment, they do not mean merel 
pleasures and pains; they mean, in part at least, the 
goodness which causes the pleasure, and the badness 
which causes the pain. We can see that true Chris- 
-ians have never thought the reward the chief thing. 
St. Paul was ready to give up his own reward, to be 
accursed from Christ, if that would save the soul he 
loved. And to go from great things to small, there 
is a fine scene in a novel whichI once read. A young 
man is afraid to go to the rescue of some people in 
a flood, because he has a conviction that if he is 
drowned there, he will go to hell. And the old man, 
an old Scotchman, to whom he tells this, shouts out 
to him in reply, ‘Better be damned doing the will of 
God than saved doing nothing’, This is the instinct 
of true religion revolting against the false doctrine 
of rewards; and I believe that this revolt has the 
sympathy of all true Christians.—Pror. B. Bosanquet’s 

ssays and Addresses, p. 111. 


Ar the close of the eighth chapter of his Life of 
General Gordon, Sir William Butler sums up his 
nero’s feelings during the last siege of Khartoum. 


vou, Il, 


‘That this heroic soul had now come to look upon 
his life as a'sacrifice to be given in atonement for the 
sins of his fellow-countrymen in Egypt is beyond 
dispute. “TI feel that all these wrongs can only be 
washed out in blood,” he wrote from Jerusalem in the 
end of 1883. A few months later, writing on 4th 
March from Khartoum, he uses these words—than 
which there are none more memorable in all his life : 
“‘May our Lord not visit us as a nation for our sins, 
but may His wrath fall on me, hid in Christ. This 
is my frequent prayer, and may He spare these 
people, and bring them to peace.”? 


In Cromwell’s first speech to the Little Parliament 
of 1653 he uses the same passage in order to inculcate 
a gracious, unselfish bearing towards the various 
classes of people in the nation. ‘I confess I have 
sometimes said, foolishly it may be: I had rather 
miscarry to a believer than an unbeliever. This may 
seem a paradox :—but let’s take heed of doing that 
which is evil to either! Oh, if God fill your hearts 
with such a spirit as Moses had, and as Paul had,— 
which was not a spirit for believers only, but for the 
whole people! Moses, he could die for them ; wish 
himself blotted out of God’s Book: Paul could wish 
himself accursed for his countrymen after the flesh. 
So full of affection were their spirits unto all’ 

Rererences.—IX. 3.—A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 273. W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute 
Sermons, p. 289. IX. 4.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
37. IX. 6-9.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 418. UX. 11, 12. 
—J. Wright, The Guarded Gate, p. 55. 


‘Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.’—-Ramans Ix, 33. 


‘Tat meeting between the brothers, says Dinah 
Morris in Adam Bede, ‘where Esau is so loving and 
generous, and Jacob so timid and distrustful, notwith- 
standing his sense of the Divine favour, has always 
touched me greatly. Truly, I have been tempte’ 
sometimes to say that Jacob was of a mean spirit. 
But that is our trial—we must learn to see the good 
in the midst of much that is unlovely.’ 
Rererences.—IX. 13.—M. Biggs, Practical Sermons on 
Old Testament Subjects, p. 63. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 
239. W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 289. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 158. 
‘Tt will have mercy on whom I will have mercy.’—Romans 
1X. 15. 
James GuTuRig, minister of Stirling, who was hung 
at the Cross of Edinburgh in 1661, had this epistle 
read to him before his death by his man-servant, and 
when the reader came to this verse, he cried out in 
tears: ‘James, James, halt there, for I have nothing 
but that to lippen to!’ 


‘It is of God that showeth mercy.’—Romans Ix. 16. 


Sex this verse discussed in Bunyan’s Grace Abound. 
ing, secs. 58-60. 

Rererences. —IX. 16.—G. Jackson, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 1138. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No, 
442. IX, 17.—Huxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii, p. 120. IX, 
19.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. y. p. 561, IX. 21.—Jbid. vol. 
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i. p. 39. IX. 22.--Ibid. \vol. i, p. 23. IX. 23, 24.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 327. IX. 25.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2295. IX. 25, 26.—Hapositor (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 87. IX. 28.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 121. IX. 30-33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 
1961. IX. 33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 571. X. 1. 
—H. Arnold Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
331. X. 1-3.—E. A. Stuart, Hts Dear Son and other Sermons, 
p. 121. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1899. X. 3.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2214. Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 186. X. 4.—Bishop Creighton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 401. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. 
No. 1325. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 80; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv.:p. 92; dbid. vol. vii. p. 241; tbid. vol. viii. 
p. 185. X. 5-9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1700. 


THE PRESENT BLESSING 


For Moses writeth that the man that doeth the righteous- 
ness which is of the law shall live thereby. But the 
righteousness which is of faith saith thus, Say not in thy 
heart, Who shall ascend unto heaven? (that is, to bring 
Christ down :) or, Who shall descend into the abyss? (that 
is, to bring Christ up from the dead). But what saith it? 
The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart: 
that is, the word of faith, which we preach: because if 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God raised Him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved : for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation. For the Scripture saith, Whosoever be- 
(Rv, on Him shall not be put to shame,.’—Romans x. 5-11 

Wuarever difficulty the commentator may find in 
this adoption by the Apostle of the words of the law- 
giver, the evangelical import of the passage is both 
clear and rich. The redemption in Christ is set forth 
with marvellous plainness and power. Note the three 
leading characteristics of His great salvation. 

I. It is marked by clearness. The ninth verse 
gives the true Apostles’ creed, ‘ Because if thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
helieve in thy heart that God raised Him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved’. It isa definite creed. All 
have heard of the lament of the dying German meta- 
physician: ‘Only one man in Germany understands 
my philosophy, and he does not understand it’. But 
the message of Christ does not call upon us to grasp 
abstruse and incomprehensible speculations ; only to 
accept simple, definite, historical facts. It is a short 
ereed. It is a simple creed. ‘With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness,’ Here is the grand 
point too often overlooked. We approach religion 
as though it were a science to be dealt with intellectu- 
ally, as other sciences are, whereas it is in a special 
sense the sphere of the heart. As we know God 
chiefly through our heart, so with the heart we must 
understand and appropriate the salvation which He 
has wrought out for us in Christ. 

I. It is marked by nearness. ‘It is in thy mouth.’ 
All the great words summed up in the one word 
‘salvation’ are in our mouth, and have been in our 
mouth since our earliest days.) ‘And in thy heart.’ 
We need not gaze into heaven or peer into the abyss ; 
Go 1 is already within us, seeking to effect the purpose 
of His will. ‘The energy necessary to save and perfect 
lies even now latent, dormant within. The difficulty 
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is not to find Christ, itis to avoid Him ; the diffi 
is not to get Him into our life, but to keep Him out 

III. It is marked by freeness. Genius is for the 
few, whilst in the redemption of the soul the same 
Lord over all is rich unto all who call upon Him, In 
mythology we read of one of the gods fettering a 
terrible wolf with a thread of silk: with the softer, 
more ethereal thread of faith working by love Christ 
tames the wildness of our nature, and winsomely 
leads us along the lilied pathways of purity and 

eace. 

i We do not offer a salvation far off, but here. We 
do not offer a salvation far off, but now. The poet 
speaks of running back to fetch the age of gold, but 
we need not traverse nineteen centuries to find Christ ; 
He has annihilated time, and stands at our side 
mighty to save-—W. L. Warxison, The Bane and 
the Antidote, p. 187. 

Rererences.—X. 6.—J. 8S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 108. X. 
6-9.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 63. X.'7.—Exposttor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 245, 369 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 222. 

‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord.’—Romame 
xaos 

Srz Augustine’s Confessions, book vm ii, and 

Clough’s fine poem, A Protest. 


BELIEF AND CONFESSION 


‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness ; and with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation.’—Romans x. 9, I0. 


Wiru the mouth, Confession ; with the heart, Belief. 
There are, says St. Paul, in the act of faith two 
moments, that of believing, that of confessing: they 
are two and not one. 

There is centre and there is circumference, there is 
fact and the name which echoes the fact, thought and 
the action which it genders, vision and the art which 
externalises it, a Belief in the heart and Confession 
with the mouth, communion held with God and this 
communion made known to oneself and to the 
brethren ; lastly, there is the life of the soul, which 
is our faith, and there is the language whereby we 
live it, which is our creed. 

I. Creed enables the personal life, in religion but 
also in all else. The difficulties arise not over the 
private creed, but the public: it is here that a man’s 
faith is gauged by his fellows, and is approved or 
reprobated. So let us ask what is the Creed, when 
recited in public and in common. Is it then still a 
language, still an instrument enabling life, but the 
Ifie of a community. 

We will consider what it is that happens when the 
worshippers turn eastward and utter together, ‘I be- 
lieve in God the Father’. What are they doing? 
Loading the air with vibrations of sound? Charging 
the minds of listeners with vibrations of thought? 
Much more than that. We are doing an act of will, 
and an act not of the private will but the public, the 
will of the Church of Ch/st. ‘tis own Father Whom 


Ver, 4.0, 
I* the midst of the congregation declare, not my 
Father, as in my chamber. The thing which I will 
is that my fellow-believers throughout the Church 
Universal, and I myself with them, should be one in 
common sonship to the Father of all. 

‘I believe in Jesus Christ,? Who redeemed us. 
Again I declare and I will and purpose the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ, the Son, Who for 
us men and for our salvation became man. The 
Redeemer, whose day I rejoice to see, is the Redeemer 
of all living, yea, of the groaning and travailing 
creation. The Passion, which by declaring my belief 
in Him I consent to share, is a Passion not only of 
Christ in me, but of Christ in the Church; a Passion 
which puts to the cross, and racks and breaks and 
buries into life the whole organism of the Body of 
Christ. ‘The thing I will is that my fellow-members of 
His body, and with them I, should be made conform- 
able to the death of Jesus, which is a death unto life. 

And when last I declare that ‘I believe in the 
Holy Ghost,’ Who sanctifies, I do not declare and 
purpose the enlightenment of my sole mind, as might 
some self-sent prophet, but of the collective mind of 
all who are in Christ; nor the kindling of my own 
heart’s fire, but of the fire on the deep and wide 
heart of humanity summed in Christ, with my own 
spark kindled from it; nor a nerving only of my 
single will, but a massed will of the holy common- 
wealth. The unction of the Spirit is an anointing not 
of a believer's single head, but a dew that lights on all 
the breadth and length of the heavenly kingdom, like 
as the dew of Hermon which fell upon the hill of Zion. 

II. There is no question of re-writing, of modernis- 
ing the creeds, as some would propose, offering us 
samples of how to do it, which do not attract. This 
must not be done, unless the life of the symbolism 
were at stake. It must not be done, because the life 
of the Church must be continuous, and this continuity 
requires fixity in the formula of the life: a watch- 
word or signal cannot be changed, only because a new 
one might be convenient for a modern and for the 
moment. And it must not be done because an ancient 
speech is also consecrate, and has power, has a pure 
and holy and wholesome magic on the will of the 
commonwealth, and to change it would be to unnerve 
the sanctions of the creed. 

But, last, it does not need to be done, because 
there are some truths which can be told in words 
which do not need re-writing, which do not grow old, 
but have eternity, or what is, for any mortal man’s 
interest, eternal—J. Hunrizy Sxrine, Sermons to 
Pastors and Masters, p. 35. 

Rererences.—X. 9.—F. Pigon, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. p. 356. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1898. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 45; ibed. vol. viii. p. 345. 
X. 9, 10.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, 
p. 45. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 264. 
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“With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.’—Romans 
X. 10, 


To a world distracted by hostile creeds and colliding 
philosophies, it [Christianity; taught its doctrines, 
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Ver. 16. 
not as a human speculation but as a Divine revela- 
tion, authenticated much less by reason than by 
faith. ‘With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness ;’ ‘He that doeth the will of My 
Father will know the doctrine, whether it be of 
God’; ‘Unless you believe you cannot understand’; 
‘A heart naturally Christian’; ‘The heart makes 
the theologian,’ are the phrases which best express 
the first action of Christianity upon the world. 
Like all great religions, it was more concerned with 
modes of feeling than with modes of thought.— 
Lecxy, History of Ewropean Morals, m. 
Rererences.—X. 10.—S, A. Eliot, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lx. p. 28. H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1647, p. 217. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. Nos. 519 and 520, and vol. lii 
No. 3011. X. 11.—Ibid. vol. xxxvi. No. 2145. X. 12.— 
Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 128 
X. 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii, No. 140. X. 14, 15.— 
Ibid. vol. xxxix. No. 2327. X. 14-17.—C. S. Horne, Rela- 
tionships of Life, p. 189. 
‘ How shall they preach, except they be sent ? ’—Romans x. 15, 


Tue time had now arrived when it was necessary for 
Addison to choose a calling. Everything seemed to 
point his course towards the clerical profession. His 
habits were regular, his opinions orthodox. His 
college had large ecclesiastical preferment in its gift 
and boasts that it has given at least one bishop to 
almost every see in England. Dr. Lancelot Addison 
held an honourable position in the Church, and had 
set his heart on seeing his son a clergyman.— 
Macavtay. 





Compare Earle’s description in his Microcosmo- 
graphy of the career of a younger brother. ‘If his 
annuity stretch so far, he is sent to the university, 
and with great heartburning takes upon him the 
ministry, as a profession he is condemned to by his 
ill fortune.’ 

Rererences.—X. 15.—H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, p. 188, A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 1. J. 
Baines, Sermons, p. 86. 

‘But they did not all hearken to the glad tidings. For Isaiah 


saith, Lord, who hath believed our report ?’—Romans x. 
16. 


Tue Roman senators conspired against Julius Cesar, 
to kill him. That very next morning, Artemidorus, 
Cesar’s friend, delivered him a paper, desiring him 
to peruse it, wherein the whole plot was discovered ; 
but Cesar complimented his life away, being so taken 
up to return the salutations of such people as met 
him in the way, that he pocketed the paper, among 
other petitions, as unconcerned therein ; and so, going 
to the senate-house, was slain. The world, flesh, and 
devil have a design for the destruction of men; we 
ministers bring our people a letter, God’s Word, 
wherein all the conspiracy is revealed. ‘But who 
hath believed our report?’ Most men are so busy 
about worldly delights, they are not at leisure te 
listen to us or read the letter; but there, alas! run 
headlong to their own ruin and destruction —Fou.urs, 

Rererences.—X. 16.—Spurgecn, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 
2804. X.17.—W. E. Barton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
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Hi. p. 83. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 228. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1031. Hzxpositor (5th 
Seriés), vol. vi p.6. X. 20, 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
iv. No. 207. X. 21.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, 
p. 126. X. 25.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 439. XI. 
1.—Ibid. vol. xi. p. 40. XI. 2.—H. Jones, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 138. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 
422. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION 
+A remnant according to the election of grace.’—-RoMANS XI. 5. 


Tux argument of the three chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans, the reading of which we conclude 
this morning, is one of the most difficult of the Bible. 
It suggests problems concerning the moral govern- 
ment of God which perplex, if they do not appal, the 
mind which entertains them. 

I. Now it was one of those deep problems that 
confronted the mind of St. Paul when he had sur- 
rendered to the victorious Christ and had been received 
into the fellowship of His disciples in the Straight 
Street at Damascus. Never for a moment did he 
waver in his allegiance to the exalted Nazarene or 
doubt the reality of the vision, to which from the 
first he had not been disobedient. But the blindin 
of his natural sight in the early hours of his new sa 
startling experience was typical of that readjustment 
of focus which the strange and marvellous fact, thrust 
thus unexpectedly into his spiritual consciousness, 
demanded of the exclusive Pharisee when he found 
himself called ito be a universal missionary to the 
nations. He had now to meet the prejudice which 
hitherto he had shared. If Jesus, with his subversive 
claim, were indeed the Messiah, as by his conviction 
no less than by his allegiance he was now bound to 
declare Him, why this obstinate rejection on the part 
of Israel itself? This isa problem which must present 
itself under various aspects in every age to the 
followers of the Crucified, when they are brought face 
to face, as we are in Manchester to-day, with the 
stubborn, persistent fact of the Hebrew race, which, 
thrusting itself into our commerce, our government, 
our social life, yet maintains the identity of its ex- 
clusive customs, its worship of the God of Abraham, 
its obstinate refusal of the cross of Christ. No one 
can ignore the Hebrew people. No one can deny 
to them a zeal of God which puts many Christians 
to shame, a genius for religion which makes it the 
crowning characteristic of the race: No attitude to- 
wards them is more unworthy of the philosopher or 
the historian than that antipathy which is the sad in- 
heritance of centuries nominally Christian, and with 
which the Gentile has abundantly repaid the proud 
superiority of the Jew. 

II. If we are to understand the argument by which 
St. Paul vindicates the righteousness of God in His 
dealings with the chosen people, we must first of all 
be in sympathy with his spiritual apprehension of the 

wer and love of Christ. Those whose faith is an 
inherited tradition rather than a living experience 
may well rise from the problems of the world’s re- 
ligious beliefs in the spirit of intellectual scepticism. 


ROMANS XI 











God’s purpose of love must first of all meet you, 
brother, in the practical issues of your personal life 
before you can discuss its methods and its mystery in 
relation to the universal history of mankind. By the 
very limitations of your human destiny which involve 
you in the responsibilities for which God calls you to 
account, the sins for which Christ atones, the guilt 
from which the cross redeems, you are precluded from 
occupying the position of the impartial critic of the 
relations between God and His world. St. Paul 
only began to write the ninth chapter of the Romans 
when he had finished the wonderful eighth. ‘The 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death.’ Only when he 
had received the assurance for himself that to them 
that are in Christ Jesus there is no condemnation did 
the message of the redemptive love for the world 
shed the light of its benediction over the tangled 
story of the painful earth. So the rejection of God’s 
ancient people is itself luminously explained by the 
Apostle, as evidence not of the caprice, still less of 
the impotence, of a faithless Creator, but of those 
unfailing methods which in every age have marked 
the progress of God’s universal purpose of redemption. 

(a) And first there is the Divine method of selec- 
tion. God works ‘according to election’. God is 
choosing every day, every hour, every moment. Two 
men are in one bed; two women grinding at the 
mill; one is taken, the other left. And it is this 
selective method of Divine working which St. Paul 
sees in the ancient history of Israel. God never gives 
away the mode in which He will be true to His 
own promises. He is able of the very stones to raise 
up children to Abraham. That is what he means 
when he compares the story of Jacob and Esau. 
Children of one birth—surely they, at least, might 
claim an equal share in the blessing of Abraham. 
But, even when St. Paul wrote, the facts of history 
were irrefragable. And to-day the Bedouin scours 
the barren sand, the hand of the Israelite is on the 
forces which move the world. We are always telling 
our Lord God how He must fulfil His Word, and He 
is always disappointing our faithless and unfounded 
claim. 

(b) The second principle of Divine action upon 
which St. Paul insists is the old prophetic teaching of 
the remnant. This again is universal in its applica- 
tion. The infallibility of majorities is no more a 
fact of the eternal order than the Divine right of 
kings. If Cesar is not Divine, neither is the voice 
of the people the voice of God. A critical investiga- 
tion of the contents of Christianity, an impartial view 
of the origins of the Church, reveal its character, not 
as a protest against the Hebrew polity, but as a true 
and legitimate expansion of the commonwealth of 
Israel. And what would Christianity have been 
without that spiritual genius which passed with the 
faithful remnant across the breach which Christ had 
made in the middle wall of partition which separated 
the Gentile from the household of God? A shallow 
estimate of missionary effort as a narrow commercial 
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enterprise is content to measure values in the kingdom 
of God by repeating the unworthy statement that it 
eosts £2000 to convert a Jew. Two thousand pounds ! 
Why, it cost a miracle to convert St. Paul, but the 
work was cheap at the price. Millions have had 
reason to give thanks for the ‘remnant according to 
the election of grace’. That remnant is the promise 
of the future which St. Paul himself greeted from afar. 
‘If the casting away of them be the reconciling of 
_ the world, what shall the receiving of them be but 
life from the dead !’ 

(ce) And lastly, the act by which God redeems is an 
act of grace. ‘The power of the cross, its immense claim 
on the adoring gratitude of the children of men, is 
the wonder of the free favour of a loving Father which 
is there displayed. ‘ Not by works done in righteous- 
ness which we did ourselves but according to His 
mercy He saved us.’—J. G. Surson, The Guardian, 
19th August, 1910. 

Rererences.—XI. 7.—Ezxpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 57. 
XI. 11.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 424. XI. 12.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 258. XI. 13.—Ibd. (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 79; «bid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 285. XI. 15.— 
G. C. Lorimer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. pp. 205, 220. 
XI. 16-21.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 859. XI. 17. 
24,.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 16. XI. 22.—J. A. Alex- 
ander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 174. Expositor (6th 
Series), ‘vol. viii. p. 130; cid. vol. x. p.177. XI. 25.—Itid. 
vol. vii. p. 258. XI. 25, 26.—D. Heagle, That Blessed Hope, 
p- 90. XI. 26.—Hzxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 141. XI. 
29.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 426. XI. 32.—J. Carter, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 367. Bishop Browne, Ser- 
mons on the Atonement, p. 1. 


THE DEPTH OF GOD’S WEALTH 


*O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out! ’—Romans xt. 33. 


Ir is a familiar thought of the Old Testament that it 
is not possible to give anything to God, because every- 
thing is already His. While the contemplation of hu- 
man wealth is apt to provokeenvy, covetousness, and the 
evils into which the love of money leads, it is possible 
that the contemplation of the Divine wealth may en- 
large our minds and liberate us from all the cramping 
and paralysing effects of greed. Nothing has a more 
salutary and sobering effect than to bring forcibly 
before the mind this universal ownership of God; to 
pass through the possessions of the world and to mark 
on each thing in succession the owner's name. Though 
the world and its contents is but a grain of His wealth, 
it is certain that everything here, without exception, 
belongs to Him. 

I. Now as this depth of God begins to be revealed 
to us, does it not invest with a certain absurdity our 
strident proprietary claims? ‘The greater part of 
men seem to be entirely occupied in obtaining what 
can by no possibility belong to them; clutching at 

ods which prove to be inalienably another’s; and 
Involving themselves in the terrible responsibility of 
using what is not theirs. What's Mine's Mine, is 
the title of a noble book of George Macdonald's. 
The gist of the book is to show that the apparent 


truism is indeed a fallacy. The truth is exactly the 
opposite; what’s mine is not mine, it is God’s. 

II. Let us state this truth now emerging into sight 
a little more carefully. For any man to own anything 
without reference to God, the real Owner, involves 
a spiritual offence, which may easily develop into a 
spiritual disease ; and the disease may soon be mortal. 
The effect of the love of money is seen in degradation, 
bondage, misery, crime, spiritual death. 

III. But there is also a mystery of love in this 
depth of the Divine wealth. Christ always laid stress 
on the thought that we should not be of anxious 
mind about material things. The heavenly Father 
will clothe and feed His children. What a lament- 
able illusion is that which custom, the unbelief of the 
world, and personal sin, have thrown around our eyes ! 
A great part even of Christian people are constantly 
worried about ways and means, and have no faith in 
the depth of the wealth of God. How utterly mis- 
placed is your anxiety, how essentially Godless is your 
worry! Look into the depth of the wealth of God, 
and have faith in Him.—R. F. Horton, The Trinity, 
p. 57. 

‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! ’—Romans x1. 33. 

Wuew all is said and done the rapt saint is found 

the only logician. Not exhortation, not argument, 

becomes our life, but paeans of joy and praise.— 

Emerson. 


‘I rounp it,’ says Adam Bede in George Eliot’s 
romance, ‘better for my soul to be humble before 
the mysteries of God’s dealings, and not be making 
a clatter about what I could never understand.’ 


One truth discovered, one pang of regret at not 
being able to express it, is better than all the fluency 
and flippancy in the world.—H azurrt. 


NowHezeE so much as in the writings of St. Paul, and 
in that great Apostle’s greatest work, the Epistle to 
the Romans, has Puritanism found what seemed to 
furnish it with the one thing needful, and to give it 
canons of truths absolute and final. Now, all writ- 
ings, as has been already said, even the most precious 
writings and the most fruitful, must inevitably, from 
the very nature of things, be but contributions to 
human thought and human development, which ex- 
tend wider than they do. Indeed St. Paul, in the 
very Epistle of which we are speaking, shows,when he 
asks, Who hath known the mind of the Lord? who 
hath known, that is, the love and Divine order of 
things in its entirety—that he himself acknowledges 
this fully.—M. Arnon, Culture and Anarchy. 

‘How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 

finding out | ’—Romans XI. 33. 

We see His working and we sorrow: the end of His 
counsel and working both hidden, and underneath 
the ground, and therefore we cannot believe. Even 
amongst men, we see hewn stones, timber, and a 
hundred scattered parcels and pieces of our house, 
all under-tools, hammers, and axes, and saws; yet 
the house, the beauty and the use of so many 
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lodgings and ease-rooms, we neither see nor under- 
stand for the present; these are but in the mind 
and heart of the builder as yet. We see red earth, 
unbroken clods, furrows, and stones; but we see not 
the summer, lilies, roses, the beauty of a garden.— 
Samuet RotuHerrorp. 

*‘ How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 

finding out! ’—Romans XI. 33. 

Wuen Richard Baxter was dying, some one reminded 
him of the good which his works had produced. 
He replied, ‘I was but a pen in God’s hands, and 
what praise is due to a pen?’ When extremity of 
pain constrained him to pray for release, he would 
check himself with the words, ‘It is not fit for me 
to prescribe—when Thow wilt, what Thow wilt, 
and how Thow wilt!’ ‘Oh, how unsearchable are 
His ways, and His paths past finding out! the 
reaches of His Providence we cannot fathom! Do 
not think the worse of religion for what you see me 
suffer.’ When asked how he did, he replied— 
Almost well.—Dr. Sroucuton, History of Religion 
in England, vol. v. p. 135. 

Rererences.—XI. 33.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. 
ii. p. 142. Hzxpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 320. 

‘For of Him and through Him and to Him are all things, to 
whom be glory for ever.’—RoMANS XI. 36. 
Tuer motto of Whittier’s poem The Overheart. 

Rererences.—XI. 36.—Archbishop Maclagan, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 72. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, x. No. 
672. 

THE LIVING SACRIFICE 
‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service..—RoMANS 
XII, I. 
I. The Sacrifice God Requires. 

‘That ye present your bodies.’ Our bodies, that 
is, the life of our bodies ; for if we give our bodies 
as an offering, we give all that belongs to the body. 
The sacrifice God requires is that of the life. He 
demands a life devoted to Him. 

(a) The life may be given to business, but this 
must be given to Him, and so the employment of 
our hands and minds made holy. 

(b) The life may be given to science, but it must 
not be a Christless science. 

(c) The life may be given to theology, but it 
must not be a theology with God left out. 

He will have the life or nothing. All the powers 
of mind, memory, will, which work through the 
bodily organisation ; all the power of muscle, nerve, 
and brain. As Chrysostom strikingly says: ‘Let 
not the eye see evil, and it is become a sacrifice ; let 
not the tongue speak what is shameful, and it is be- 
come profitable ; let not the hand do a lawless deed, 
it is become a whole burnt-offering ’. 

Il. The Sacrifice God Accepts.—It must be— 

(a) A living sacrijice.—By some an antithesis is 
here found to the offering of the slain bodies of 
animals. But animals were brought and laid on the 
altar alive and then slain. The real meaning is, 


that the whole body, with the vivifying sowl in it, 
is to be constantly made a sacrifice to God and His 
service. Our bodies may be brought as dead offer: 
ings. The eyes may be cast down in an assumed 
humility, ‘the pride that apes humility’; the hands 
may be folded in prayer, but the heart far from God ; 
the lips may move and the heart be silent. ‘Thus 
all our works may be dead works. ‘The sacrifice we 
are to present must be instinct with the soul of true 
piety and love of God. 

(b) A holy sacrifice—That which we bring to 
God we separate from all common and profane uses. 
In bringing our bodies as a sacrifice we engage our- 
selves to God’s service, to obedience to His will and 
the furtherance of His honour. Heathens have 
offered their bodies to God in the most varied ways. 
The Fakirs in India think to do God an extraordinary 
service by depriving their bodies of proper care and 
nourishment, or covering themselves with mud, or 
crippling their limbs in an unnatural way. ‘The 
Lord our God demands our body, but He is holy, 
and such our sacrifice must be. It must be unstained 
by wilful guilt. This living, holy sacrifice is de- 
ceptable to God. Even heathen writers have had 
glimpses of the truth that the only sacrifice that can 
be well pleasing to God is the sacrifice of the heart, 
of the whole man, and that animal sacrifices were 
only acceptable as expressive of this higher spiritual 
offering. 

(c) A spiritual sacrifice.—The words, ‘ which is 
your reasonable service,’ have been often taken to 
mean that whilst the offering of animals was with 
natural unwillingness on the part of the beasts that 
were forcibly brought, the Christian’s offering is that 
of a voluntary, reasoning agent. It has also been 
supposed that we are to understand that there is 
only sense and reason in the offering of our bodies, 
our own selves to God, and the offering of other 
things instead of our own persons is wanting in all 
reason. But the true idea seems to be that of 
Chrysostom. The expression has reference to the 
ceremonial character of the Jewish and heathen 
cultus. From the Christian is demanded an inner 
spiritual service in the place of the external character, 
the merely mechanical nature of the Jewish and 
heathen sacrifices. This is the sacrifice God requires, 
the sacrifice He accepts, and that to which the 
Apostle earnestly exhorts. 


SOME OF THE FUNDAMENTAL THINGS 


‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and well- 
pleasing, which is your reasonable service. —ROMANS. XII. I. 

Here St. Paul tells us in brief what he regarded as 
essential features of our holy faith ; not all of them, 
but at least three grand cardinal simplicities, which 
are a thousand times more important than the things 
commonly wrangled about. ‘The three things are 
these: the winsome voice of our religion, the great 
motive to which it appeals, and the reasonable service 
which it demands. 
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I, The winsomeness of its language. ‘I beseech 
you ’—St. Paul struck the key-note there. It was his 
favourite word—he loved to play on the gentler notes 
in presenting Christ to men. ' His preaching was 
predominantly persuasive, pleading, and tender—pre- 
dominantly. It did not leave out the severities. 
There was the voice of God’s wrath in it sometimes, 
there were visions of the terrors of the Lord and of a 
judgment throne; but he was always most at home 
when he assumed the gentlenessofa mother. ‘I be- 
seech you.’ There is the sweet ring of that appeal 
in all his Epistles : ‘I beseech you by the gentleness 
of Christ’; ‘I beseech you by the compassions of 
Christ’; ‘We beseech you, as in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God’; ‘I might be bold to enjoin 
thee, but for love’s sake, I rather beseech thee’. We 
are told that in preaching he lifted up his hand. 
We can almost see that raised hand. It is never a 
clenched fist ; it is never shaken in the face of a con- 
gregation ; it is stretched out as if it would lay hold 
of people and sweetly constrain them. It quivers 
with emotion, and there is the sound of tears in his 
voice. ‘I ceased not,’ he says, ‘day and night, for 
the space of three years, to warn every one of you with 
tears.’ 

II. We have in the word ‘mercies’ the great actu- 
ating force and persuasive of Christianity. ‘The 
mercies of God.’ Our religion invites and provokes 
us to obedience and service, to pure and right living, 
in the name of all that has been done for us, and all 
that has been forgiven. We are to do the will of 
God, not for the sake of future reward, or for the 
escaping of future penalty, but because of the kind- 
ness, forbearance, immeasurable pity, and sacrificial 
love which have been bestowed upon us. ‘I beseech 
you therefore,’ says St. Paul. It is the conclusion of 
an argument ; it is the consequence of certain thril- 
ling antecedents. He has been narrating in the pre- 
vious chapters that heart-moving story of Divine pity 
and condescension which is summed up in the words 
Incarnation and Redemption. He has caused to pass 
before us the whole drama, beginning with human 
guilt and helplessness, and leading up through the 
scenes of Calvary, to the victory over sin and death, 
to the manifestation of the sons of God and the 
assurance of life eternal. He has emphasised the 
eost in Divine love and suffering of our new liberty 
and strength, our joy and boundless hope. And then 
upon the human heart-strings which he has set qui- 
vering with emotion and gratitude he plays this 
touching and subduing note: ‘I beseech you, there- 
fore, by the mercies of God’. And that is always 
the most powerful and constraining appeal of our 
religion. A Christian life is, above all things, the 
response of impassioned gratitude and obligation to 
God’s sacrificial giving and forgiving. 

Whatever other fundamentals there are, the great- 
est of them is here: ‘I beseech you, by the mercies 
of God’. 

III. And out of this come the nature and quality 
of the service which our religion demands of us. We 


are to give a ‘reasonable’ service, a service which is 
the logical outcome of so much mercy and so much 
kindness. We are to offer a willing and a living 
sacrifice. There is a sharp contrast suggested be- 
tween the old Mosaic sacrifices and the new and 
better sacrifices which the regenerate soul lays at the 
Master’s feet. In the one oxen and sheep were 
dragged and driven unwilling to the altar, and there 
slaughtered and presented as dead things. In the 
other there is the offering, not of a dead, unfeeling 
thing, but of a whole life, with all its affections and 
energies, doing the will of the Lord with the prompt 
obedience of love, and quivering in every nerve with 
the spirit of joy and willinghood. The mercies of 
God call for that one kind of service, and no other. 
It is the only service which could on any pretence 
be called reasonable. There has been so much will- 
ingness in the mercies that there must be willinghood 
in the poor return we make. Love must be answered 
by love, for any other answer only wounds it; any 
other answer is an insult. 

If you only feel the inestimable value of Christ’s 
redemption and the magnitude of the mercy that has 
saved you, your whole life will be baptized and fired 
with the spirit of glad obedience, with righteousness, 
purity, and love, and you will endeavour to serve the 
Lord in everything, and so offer to Him that reason- 
able offering—a living sacrifice. —J. G. GrEENHOUGH, 


The Mind of Christ on St. Paul, p. 17. 


THE REDEMPTION OF THE BODY 
‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 

unto God.’—Romans xii. I. 

FunDAMENTALLY our Lord’s sacrifice was a sacrifice of 
the will, but He allowed that will to execute its pur- 
pose through the body, and so our Lord does penance 
with His human body for all those sins that you and 
I sinned with our body as the instrument of the will 
within us. If we are to partake in full and have our 
share in the twofold work of redemption, we must be 
in touch with Him. There are many ways in which 
we have it in our power to do penance as He did. 

I. There must be no Shirking of the Work of 
Repentance.—It all brings us into closer touch with 
Him. 

II. We must keep in Subiection this Body, chasten 
its desires, and check its longings for unholy gratifi- 
cation. 

But is that the only way to glorify God with our 
bodies ? 

Ill. There must be a Dedicating of all our 
Powers—of soul, and spirit, and of body—in order 
that, recognising the claim which God has upon us, 
we may yield ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, to His 
service. 

‘By the mercies of God.’—Romans xu. 1. 


CromweEtt, in his first speech to the Little Parliament 
of 1653, speaks as follows : ‘And truly the Apostle in 
the twelfth of the Romans, when he has summed up 
all the mercies of God, and the goodness of God ; and 
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discovered in the former chapters, of the foundation 
of the gospel—he beseecheth them to “present their 
bodies a living sacrifice”. . . . The Spirit is given 
for that use.’ 


© Your reasonable service.’—ROMANS XI. I. 


Reuicion is a submission, not an aspiration; an 
obedience, not an ambition of the soul.—Ruskm. 


Reuicion is neither a theology not a theosophy ; it 
is more than that ; it isa discipline, a law, a yoke, an 
indissoluble engagement.—JouBERT. 

Rurgerences.—XII. 1.—G. A. Sowter, From Heart to Heart, 
p.176. W.F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 
18. H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1709, p. 711. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 88. Bishop 
Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 117. Christianity in Datly Con- 
duct, p. 117. F. B. Woodward, Sermons {(2nd Series), p. 20. 
H. H. Almond, Sermons by a Lay Head Master, p. 165. 
W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, pp. 224, 233, 241. 
A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Occasions, p. 1. John Wat- 
son, The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 122. J. B. Brown, The 
Divine Life in Man, p. 189. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 
42,299. XII. 1-2.—W. R. Inge, All Saints’ Sermons, 1905-7, 
p- 181. 

TRANSFORMATION 


‘Be not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God.’—Romans 
XII. 2. 

Tue transformation here mentioned by the Apostle 
is a transformation all along the lines of the Christian 
daily life. You will see in the second verse what is 
the aim of this transformation. It is that we may 
become like Christ. That was God’s great design 
from the beginning. 

I. Now in what does this special transformation 
into the image of Christ consist? ‘I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice ’—a sacrifice the 
reality of which shall be carried out in your daily life. 
You must be transformed. And why? In order 
that you may prove the will of God, that you may 
understand what the will of God is; so that you may 
be transformed into proving God’s will, the good, the 
perfect, the acceptable will of God. And you can 
only do this as your mind, your perception, is renewed. 
No man is a real man until he becomes God-like, 
because as he becomes God-like he will find that God’s 
will calls into play all those powers which God gives 
to him. 

IL How is this transformation to take place? 
‘We all with open face, beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.’ Just as a man looks at the customs of the 
world and meditates upon the maxims of the world, 
and such a man gradually becomes worldly ; so a man 
that gazes with an open face, without prejudice, with 
unveiled face, upon the glory of the life which Jesus 
Christ lived, and sees what a glorious life it was, 
having already been born again by the Holy 
Spizit, will gradually become more and more trans- 
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formed into the image of Christ, into that glorious 
life, that life which is centred in God.—E. A. Sruazt, 
The Divine Presence and other Sermons, vol. v1. 
p. 113. 


‘Be ye transformed . . . that ye may prove what is that good 
and acceptable and perfect will oF od. ’_ ROMANS XII. 2. 


Wuen Horace Bushnell was on his death-bed, his 
wife repeated to him this text: ‘The good and per- 
fect and acceptable will of God’. ‘ Yes,’ the dying 
man replied; ‘ acceptable and accepted.’ 

Rersrences.—XII, 2.—F, D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 123. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas te Epiphany, p. 
396. H. R. Gamble, The Ten Virgins, p. 63. Christianity 
in Daily Conduct, p. 259. J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 42. A. C. Tarbolton, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. iv. 
p- 337. Archbishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, p. 212. Bishop 
Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 184, 150. Bishop Percival, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 186. A. P. Stanley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 330. W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of 
Prophecy, p. 251. T. Vincent Tymms, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. p. 115. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 146. 
J. 8. Boone, Sermons, pp. 42,61, 74. G. Matheson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 241. A. Bradley, Sermons Chiefly 
on Character, p. 168. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulmt, 
vol. lix. p. 161. C. Brown, God and Man, p. 187. A. G. 
Brooke, The Guardian, 13th January, 1911. 


THE PRE-EMINENT CHRISTIAN VIRTUE 

‘I say to every man who is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think,’—RoMaNs XII. 3. 
How may we followers of Christ learn humility ? 

I. In the first place, let me remind you, that 
humility is different to contrition. The man con- 
vinced of sin is contrite. But Christian humility is 
not of necessity connected with repentance and con- 
trition. It is a habit of the mind as bravery is. It 
is a feature of character as generosity is. Humility 
thus understood is the secret of all beauty. It is also 
the secret of progress. 

II. The man who would learn humility must think 
(1) of God whose creature he is, and (2) of the great 
social order—the society—of which he is a member, 
which is slowly growing after the pattern of Christ. 
—S. A. Barnett, Church Family Newspaper, vol. 
xiv, p. 392. 

‘I say to every man, not to think more highly of himself thas 
he ought to think ; but to think soberly.’—RoMANs XII. 3. 
BusHNELL writes of his experiences in London, that 
his visit ‘was just the thing I wanted. It does not 
crush me or anything like that, but it shows me what 
aspeck I am. Anything that makes us know the 
world better, and our relations to it, the ways of 
reaching mankind, what popularity is worth, how 
large the world is, and how many things it takes to 
fill it with an influence—anything which sets a man 

practically in his place is a mental good.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 3.—C. S. Horne, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 385. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas te 
Epiphany, p. 876. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, p. 
149, XII. 3-5.—Ohurch Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 52. 
XII. 4, 5.—Bishop Butler, Human Nature and other Sermons, 
p. 9. Archbishop Benson, Sermons Preached in Wellington 
College Chapel, p. 11. 
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CHRISTIAN IMPERIALISM 


‘For even as we have many members in one Beye and all the 
members have not the same office: so we, who are many, 
aré one body in Christ, and severally members one of 
another ; and have gifts differing according to the grace 
that was given to us.’—Romans xu. 4, 5, 6. 

Tue ideals in which the Church must find its life are 

also the ideals in which every community, every city, 

every nation, and every empire must find their life. 

In proportion as a nation or an empire is converted 


into a Church will it attain to true national or im- 


perial unity and power. For the empire as for the 
Church the conditions of true and permanent life and 
influence are those ‘given in my text. This I venture 
to call the true Christian Imperialism, and from our 
text I desire to point out three things in relation to 
it, namely, its principle of unity, its law of relation, 
and its manifold opulence of power. 

I. Its Principal of Unity.—‘One body in Christ.’ 
The Apostle Paul declared that all things in heaven 
and in earth are gathered into one in Jesus Christ. 
And Jesus Himself said, ‘And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto Me’. The 
signal event toward which Christian purpose must 
move is, the transformation of the kingdom of this 
world into the kingdom of Jesus Christ. Scarcely a 
greater task can be conceived than that of teaching 
this peerless community of free nations that their 
mission in the world’s van depends, not upon material 
might, but upon allegiance to the Word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever. England’s great- 
ness is upreared upon the faith that is in Christ, 
and if it lose that foundation, it will tumble to the 

und like a house of cards. 

II. A few words will suffice to set forth the Law of 
Relation which is here given. As the ideal unity is 
found in Christ, so the law of mutual relation is 
completely known and felt in Him. In seeking this 
unity, we are led to realise that we, all the constitu- 
ent members of these far-stretching dominions, are 
severally members one of another. He is indeed 
deficient in Christian sense who cannot powerfully 
feel that in ministering the word of God to the 
colonies we are ministering to ourselves—to our own 
body, as it is in the text. Of a truth we are debtors 
to all the world, but our first obligation is to animate 
with the one pulse of Christian faith all the great 

ised dominion to which we belong. This is our 
Jerusalem, which is our first charge in the kingdom 
of Christ. The world will gain i our doing first 
things first. Go ye into all the world beginning at 
Jerusalem. 

III. From this diversity in spiritual unity flows 
Manifold Opulence of Power. ‘All the members 
have not the same office.’ ‘Gifts differing according to 
the grace that was given to us’ As God dowers His 
individual servants with diversity of gifts and graces 
and spiritual potencies, so does He dower His nations, 
—Joun Tuomas, Concerning the King, p. 200. 


Rererence.—XII. 4-6.—John Thomas, Christian World 
Pulgt, vol. lx. p. 299. 
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‘We are severally members one of another.’—Romans x11. 5. 


Sreaxine of the unparalleled hopefulness of humanity’s 
prospects in Greece, during the years 470-445 z.c., 
when ‘the tree of human life had burst suddenly into 
flower, into that exquisite and short-lived bloom 
which seems so disturbing among the ordinary pro- 
cesses of historical growth,’ Professor G. G. Murray 
attributes this, among other things, to ‘a circum- 
stance that has rarely been repeated in history—the 
fact that all the different advances appeared to help 
one another. The ideals of freedom, law, and pro- 
gress ; of truth and beauty ; of knowledge and virtue ; 
of humanity and religion; high things, the conflicts 
between which have caused most of the disruptions 
and despondencies of human societies, seemed for a 
generation or two at this time to lie all in one direc- 
tion, In the main, all good things went hand in 
hand. The poets and the men of science, the moral 
teachers and the hardy speculators, the great traders 
and the political reformers—all found their centre of 
life and aspiration in the same “School of Hellas,” 
Athens,’ 

Rererences.—XII. 5.—T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, 
p. 99. 8. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. 
p. 283. H. H. Almond, Sermons by a Lay Head Master, p. 227. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 879. XII. 6-8.—A. P. 
Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 257. XII. 7.—Archbishop 
Benson, Living Theology, p. 35. 


‘He that ruleth, with diligence.’—Romans xu. 8. 


‘T DELIBERATELY affirm,’ writes Huxley in his autobio- 
graphy, ‘that the society I fell into at school was the 
worst I have ever known. We boys were average 
lads, with much the same inherent capacity for good 
and evil as any others; but the people who were set 
over us cared about as much for our intellectual and 
moral welfare as if they were baby-farmers. We were 
left to the operation of the struggle for existence 
among ourselves, and bullying was the least of the ill 
practices current among us.’ 


‘Let love be without dissimulation,’—Romans XII. 9. 


Wuen we do speak or converse together, it is with the 
utmost civility—even apparent cordiality on her part ; 
but preserve me from such cordiality! It is like 
handling brier-roses and may-blossom—bright enough 
to the eye, and outwardly soft to the touch, but you 
know there are thorns beneath, and every now and 
then you feel them too.—Anne Bronrié, The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall, xxx1. 

Rererences.— XII. 9.—H. 8. Holland, Vital Values, p. 94. 
XII. 9-13.—J. Bateman, Sermons Preached in Guernsey, p. 
206. XII. 9-21.—Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 103. 


‘In honour preferring one another.’—Romans Xu. re, 


‘Ir I had my life to live over again,’ said Horace Bush- 
nell, in his old age, ‘there is one thing I would not do 
—TI would not push.’ 


‘Be tenderly affectioned one to another.’—RoMANs Xt. ro. 


‘J orren wonder,’ says Caroline Helstone in Shirley, 
‘whether most men resemble my uncle in their 
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domestic relations; whether it is necessary to be 
new and unfamiliar to them, in order to seem 
agreeable or estimable in their eyes; and whether 
it is impossible to their natures to retain a con- 
stant interest and affection for those they see every 
day.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 10.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Sermonettes for a Year, p.170. W.P.S. Bingham, Sermons on 
Easter Subjects, p. 226. 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS 
‘Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord.: 
—ROoMANS XII. II, 

Tue word ‘business’ has a very wide application. 
It is literally almost synonymous with activity, but 
custom has gradually restricted it to activity in 
commercial affairs, until to-day it has a technical 
meaning. To be in business to-day is a phrase 
which is perfectly understood and equally definite. 
Moreover, it is an important word for this country. 
We have been called, you remember, a nation of 
shopkeepers, and the thought is not untrue to much 
of our national life. We have of necessity developed 
our business in all parts of the world. ‘The growth 
of our Empire has been largely a matter of markets, 
the discovery of new and the protection of old. And 
this fact has been the secret of much of our most 
successful colonisation. Here is something, then, of 
the very essence of our national life, and it is of the 
very essence of Christianity that religion should 
have something to say toit. It must have something 
to say. It claims the whole of life for its field. 
Therefore the two must be related. 

I. Think of the Contrast between these two, 
business and religion. What can Christianity have 
in common with business? ‘The essence of our faith 
is unselfishness; the essence of business is ‘ Number 
one’. The atmosphere of our faith is communion ; 
the atmosphere of business is competition. The 
contrast is all the more marked because Christianity 
has a business of its own. It has a claim upon the 
activities of men, and if there is anyone in this church 
who does not recognise this claim and see that Chris- 
tianity means a duty to do in his life, let him or her 
find such a duty at once. For a Christian who pro- 
fesses allegiance to Him who was the pattern of 
industry from His youth, and ever told men of 
arduous service; for a Christian who professes al- 
legiance to that Christ never to find a duty at 
his hand which his Christianity calls him to do, is 
to acknowledge himself to be spurious. A Christian 
without a business is a contradiction in terms. 
Christianity, then, has activities, and, at first sight, 
they are in complete contradiction to the activities 
of to-day. 

II. Moreover, the Apparent Hostility between 
Business and Religion is Accentuated by the Trend 
of Pulpit Teaching To-day.—On al] sides denuncia- 
tions of the evils of commerce greet you from the 
pulpit. It isa feature of modern Christianity that 
it concerns itself increasingly with commerce, and 


that it is largely hostile. God forbid that anyone 
should strive to justify that which is wrong. But 
there is another side. There are not few but many 
sterling qualities which may be learned and are in 
England to-day almost solely learned through busi- 
ness. And it has seemed to me that it might be 
well to compare this side of business with Christianity 
and to see what we Christians have got to learn to- 
day from those who follow their occupations in the 
world outside. 

Ill. Now Observe the Relationship between 
Business and Christianity.—(a) They are akin wn 
complexity. A young man who is about to start on 
a business career may well be anxious, The problems 
of competition are always changing. The discovery 
of a new chemical, the invention of a new machine, 
may open two paths before a man. One leads to 
success and the other to failure, and the choice is 
difficult. The interaction of trades, one upon another, 
introduces new difficulties. No trade can be con- 
sidered alone. We must look on each one for itself, 
but each one by the light of the big business concern 
—the trade of the whole world. In all this, you see, 
is a strange analogy to Christianity. It is true that 
among Christians there is very little competition 
as to which would be the best. Competition here 
would be a boon to life. The man who asks, ‘How 
can I be a good Christian?’ and asks, ‘How can I 
get on?’ is met by the same kind of difficulty. The 
Christian, too, is in the midst of uncertainty. In 
that very moment that he thinketh he standeth he 
is warned to take heed lest he fall. He is also the 
victim of interaction. Brother reacts on brother, 
congregation on congregation, and church on church. 
And so in the body, too, our delicately planned 
abilities act and react on one another. 

(b) Religion is akin to business again Mm tts 
differing standards. Christianity is not a code of 
casuistry, a dictionary of deportment. It is a rule of 
life which tells a man to govern his life on certain 
principles, but the man has got to choose. He will 
find the different standards, and God will give him 
the guide and the power, but with these two a man 
has got to win through by himself. 

(c) And yet once more sce how Christianity and 
business alike look at things from different stand- 
points. To one man his business is his life, but his 
next door neighbour regards his business as the veriest 
profession in the world. His partner does the work, 
but he would be very annoyed if you told him he 
was a lazy man. And the third man goes to business 
as to a disagreeable duty. So he slaves at it, a 
pathetic picture. Do you not see yourselves, re- 
ligiously, somewhere there? Of all the points on 
which I have touched this one is pre-eminent, the 
keenness of the business man which ought to be re- 
produced in religion. But is it? Is the faith of 
Jesus Christ so real to us that if it were taken away 
it would be a sentence of death to us? If persecu- 
tion came, should we care so much for Jesus Christ 
that we should stand it? 
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THE RELATION OF THE SPIRITUAL TO THE 
WORLDLY LIFE 


* Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord.’ 
—ROMANS XII. II. 


WE take occasion from the text to maintain— 

I. That the spiritual life is perfected through the 
worldly life. (1) When the Scriptures insist that 
the spiritual life is the real life, they do not imply 
that the worldly life is necessarily antagonistic to 
the spiritual. The Greek held that the esthetic life 
was incompatible with vulgar toil. ‘The Roman 
entertained much the same view of practical life; he 
considered it fatal to intellectual greatness and 
efficacy. Says Cicero: ‘The occupations of all arti- 
sans are base, and the shop can have nothing of the 
respectable’. And this prejudice against trade and 
industry is even now far from being extinct. The 
Christian religion, on the contrary, breathes no word 
against manual and commercial callings. Christ 
gives no hint of asceticism ; He lends no sanction to 
any merely ecclesiastical virtue. (2) On the con- 
trary, so far from teaching that the spiritual life is 
antagonistic to the life of secular action, the New 
Testament teaches that the spiritual is directly related 
to the worldly life, and that the former is perfected by 
the latter. If we observe the intellectual life we see 
at once that men can never, except with extreme dis- 
advantage, divorce themselves from tangible things. 
The painter who refuses to go to nature soon paints 
badly. This is true of the musician. He must not 
merely hear the note in his brain, he must exercise 
his senses and test his conceptions on string and pipe. 
It is thus, also, with the poet. He must cultivate 
close acquaintance with the actual world if his poetry 
is to be true and pure. All this is most true in re- 
lation to our spiritual life—that life can grow only as 
it is elicited, exercised, conditioned by our worldly life. 

II, The worldly life is perfected through the 
spiritual life. It is often argued that the spiritual 
life is injurious to the worldly life. Secularists pro- 
fess that the two lives are mutually exclusive. hey 
conclude that just as we are occupied with a higher 
world we become incapable of making the best of this. 
Can it then be justly said that it has that conse- 
quence? Multitudes of spiritual men, full of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, play their part in the heart of 
the busy world and yet excel in practical life. ‘The 
whole material life of society here and now is secured 
and perpetuated by this. spirituality. It is only in 
the grace of Christ—grace at once so simple and 
so complex—that we are able to live this dual life, 
to solve this difficult problem —W. L. Warxinsoy, 
The Blind Spot, p. 201. 

‘Diligent in business.’-—RoMaNs XII, II. 

Facu of us has a little cleverness and a great deal of 
sluggish stupidity. . . . Modern education is a be- 
ginning of many things, and it is little more than 
a beginning. —P. G. Hamerron. 

Tue parts of our wealth most intimately ours are 
those which are saturated with our labour.—Prorrssor 
WitiaM JaMEs, 
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‘Fervent in spirit..—RoMANS XII. 11. 


Man in this world is like a traveller who is always 
walking towards a colder region, and who is therefore 
obliged to be more active as he goes further north. 
The great malady of the soul is cold, and in order 
to counteract this formidable illness, he must keep 
up the activity of his mind not only by work, but 
by contact with his fellow-men and with the world. 
—De Tocavevit1z. 


In every action of religion God expects such a 
warmth and a holy fire to go along, that it may be 
able to enkindle the wood upon the altar, and con- 
sume the sacrifice; but God hates an indifferent 
spirit. Earnestness and vivacity, quickness and 
delight, perfect choice of the service and a delight 
in the prosecution, is all that the spirit of a man can 
yield towards his religion.—JEREMy 'TayLonr. 


Epwarp Firzcrratp and Tennyson were one day 
looking at two busts of Dante and of Goethe. 
‘What is there wanting in Goethe,’ said Fitzgerald, 
‘which the other one has?’ ‘Tennyson at once re- 
plied : ‘The Divine intensity ’. 


Reticion (and indeed everything else) was no matter 
of indifference to him. It was Oeppov te mpaypua, a 
certain fiery thing, as Aristotle calls love ; it required 
and it got the very flower and vigour of the spirit— 
the strength and sinews of the soul—the prime and 
top of the affections—this is that grace, that pant- 
ing grace—a flaming edge of the affection—the 
ruddy complexion of the soul.—CuLverwE 1, 

Rererences.—XII. 11.—W. G. Rutherford, The Key of 
Knowledge, p. 218. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 885. 
W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 21. 
F. W. Farrar, Sin and its Conquerors, p. 38. T. Barker, 
Plain Sermons, p. 52. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 187. J. C. Lorimer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
li. p. 108. H.C. Lees, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 799. J. W. 
Burgon, Servants of Scripture, p. 123. J. Stalker, Chris- 
tean World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 72. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM 

‘Rejoicing in hope.’-—Romans Xl. 12, 
Tuar is a characteristic expression of the fine, genial 
optimism of the Apostle Paul. This apostolic op- 
timism was not a thin and fleeting sentiment begot- 
ten of a cloudless summer day. It was not the 
creation of a season; it was the permanent pose of 
the spirit. This apostolic optimism was not born 
of sluggish thinking, or of idle and shallow observa- 
tion. 

I. Now what are the secrets of this courageous and 
energetic optimism? Pre-eminent above all other 
suggestions, I am impressed with his vivid sense of 
the reality of the redemptive work of Christ. Said 
an old villager to me concerning the air of his elevated 
hamlet: ‘Aye, sir, it’s a fine air is this westerly 
breeze; I like to think of it as having travelled from 
the distant fields of the Atlantic’. And here is the 
Apostle Paul, with the quickening wind of redemp- 
tion blowing about him, and to hin, in all his think- 
ing ; it had its birth in the distant fields of eternity. 
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II. I am profoundly impressed by his living sense 
of the reality and greatness of his present resources, 
His conception of life was amazingly rich in friendly 
dynamics! The Epistles abound ‘n the recital of 
mystic ministries at work. The Holy Spirit work- 
eth! Grace worketh! Faith worketh! Love 
worketh ! Hope worketh! Prayer worketh! ‘Trib- 
ulation worketh!’ ‘This light affliction worketh !’ 
‘Godly sorrow worketh !’ 

III. And, finally, in searching for the springs of 
this man’s optimism, I place alongside his sense of 
the reality of redemption and his wealthy conscious- 
ness of present resources, his impressive sense of the 
reality of future glory. I think we have lost im- 
measurably by the uprooting, in so many lives, of 
this plant of heavenly contemplation. I cannot 
think that Samuel Rutherford impoverished his 
spirit or deadened his affections, .or diminished his 
labours by mental pilgrimages such as he counsels to 
Lady Cardoness : ‘Go up beforehand and see your 
lodging. Look through all your Father’s rooms in 
Heaven. Men take a sight of the lands ere they 
buy them. I know that Christ hath made the 
bargain already ; but be kind to the house ye are 
going to, and see it often.’—J. H. Jowxrr, Apostolic 

Optimism, p. 1. 

‘ Patient in tribulation.’—Romans xu. 12, 
Tue first thing that strikes me on hearing a mis- 
fortune having befallen another is this : Well, it 


cannot be helped. He will have the pleasure of 
trying the resources of his spirit.—Kxars. 


Way art thou troubled, when things succeed not as 
thou wouldest or desirest ? Who is he that hath all 
things to hismind? Neither I nor thou, nor any man 
on earth. There is none in the world without some 
tribulation or perplexity, though he were Emperor 
or Pope. Who has the better lot? Surely he who is 
able to suffer something for God.—THomas 4 Kempis. 

Rergrences.—XIJI. 12.—C. A. Berry, Vision and Duty, 
p. 99. C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 219. J. H. Jowett, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lwiii. p. 257. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxv. No. 1480. apositor (6th Series), vol. iii, p. 279. 
XII. 13.—IZbd. vol. xi. p. 284. 


‘Bless them which persecute you; bless and curse not.’— 
ROMANS XII. 14. 


Sxx Whittier’s lines on Barclay of Ury. 
‘Bless and curse not.’—RoMANs XII. 14. 
‘Spmoza,’ says Mr. Hale White, ‘advises that every 
man should have certain sure maxims—dogmata he 
calls them—which should even be committed to 
memory, so that they may be ready whenever we need 
them: one of these dogmata is never to oppose 
hatred by hatred.’ 
Rererencz.—XII. 14.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 46. 
‘ Rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that weep.’— 
ROMANS XII. 15.3 
Tury who, deluded by no generous error, instigated 
by no sacred thirst of doubtful knowledge, duped 


1 The text of Butler’s two sermons on Compassion. 
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by no illustrious superstition, loving nothing on this 
earth, and cherishing no hopes beyond, yet keep aloof 
from sympathies with their kind, rejoicing neither 
in human joy nor mourning with human grief; 
these, and such as they, have their appointed curse. 
They languish, because none feel with them their 
common nature. They are morally dead. . . . Those 
who love not their fellow-beings live unfruitful lives, 
and prepare for their old age a miserable grave.— 
SuHEttey, Preface to Alastor. 


In the course of a letter written to a friend upon the 
choice of a profession, particularly that of a school- 
master, Dr. Arnold of Rugby remarks: ‘ Another 
point to which I attach great importance is liveli- 
ness. ‘This seems to me an essential condition of 
sympathy with creatures so lively as boys are natu- 
rally, and it is a great matter to make them under- 
stand that liveliness is not folly or thoughtlessness. 
Now I think the prevailing manner amongst many 
very valuable men at Oxford is the very opposite to 
liveliness ; I think that this is the case partly with 
yourself; not at all from affectation, but from 
natural temper, encouraged perhaps, rather than 
checked, by a belief that is right and becoming. 
But this appears to me to be in point of manner the 
great difference between a clergyman with a parish 
and aschoolmaster, It is an illustration of St. Paul’s 
rule: Rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. A clergyman’s intercourse 
is very much with the sick and the poor, where liveli- 
ness would be greatly misplaced ; but a schoolmaster’s 
is with the young, the strong, and the happy, and he 
cannot get on with them unless in animal! spirits he 
can sympathise with them, and show them that his 
thoughtfulness is not connected with selfishness and 
weakness. At least this applies, I think, to a young 
man,’ 

Speaxine of Japanese morality and manners, Pro- 
fessor Inazo Nitobe says: ‘I cannot emphasise too 
strongly that manners and etiquette are valuable 
only as manifestations of a genuine culture of the 
soul, which pleases itself in imparting pleasure to 
others, and in avoiding giving pain. Politeness 
must conform to the precept to rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and weep with those who weep, or 
rather to rejoice with those who rejoice, and not let 
others weep when you weep.—Japan by the Japan- 
ese, pp. 274-275. 


For one shall grasp and one resign, 
One drink life’s rue and one its wine, 
And God shall make the balance good. 
—WHITTIER. 
Rererences.—XII. 15.—J. G. Bowran, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 83. Bishop Butler, Human Nature and 
other Sermons, pp. 71, 87. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Sermonettes for a Year, p. 167. Eapositor (5th Series), vol. 
TX en aoo 


‘Condescend to things that are lowly (A.V. to men of low 
estate).’-—Romans xu. 16. 


In train on way to Westminster. To so many 
people nothing is ‘worth while’—not worth while 
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telling, not worth while writing, and yet the incidents 
of life are pretty similar to all—the same sort of 
people to see and meet, the same troubles and cares 
and fears. To most men life seems one dull round, 
out of which little can be extracted; and why? 
Chiefly because they have a low opinion of small 
things. They don’t see the dignity of the little. A 
neighbour is nothing. A man must be Sir Garnet 
Wolseley or Captain Nares or Charles Dickens to 
make them care to see him. Not so did Dickens 
find Sloppy and Kit and Smike and little Neli.— 
James Smeruam’s Letters, p. 379. 


‘Seek not high things, but condescend.’—Romans x11. 16. 


Ir we will exercise the needful restraint, if we will 
curb our conceit, and watch our tongues, and keep 


_ aloof from temptations to controversy, we may still 


have some experience of that fellowship with the 
saints which is necessary for our daily sustenance in 


the life of faith —T. H. Green. 


‘Be not wise in your own conceits.’—RoMans xi 16. 


Ix the evening and next morning I preached at 
Cardiff. Oh what a fair prospect was here some years 
ago! Surely this whole town would have known 
God, from the least even to the greatest, had it not 
been for men leaning to their own understanding, 
instead of the law and the testimony.—WEsLEy’s 
Journal, 1749. 


Tue next entry is: ‘At twelve I preached at 
Lanmais to a loving, earnest people, who do not 
desire to be any wiser than God ’. 


Firreen years later, during his visit to Scotland, he 
notes : ‘'There is seldom fear of wanting a congrega- 
tion in Scotland. But the misfortune is, they know 
everything; so they learn nothing.’ 

In 1869, during a debate on the Irish land laws, Mr. 
Gladstone observed sarcastically: ‘I have this ad- 
vantage for learning the Irish land question, that I 
do not set out with the belief that I know it already,’ 


Mawnnine thus describes some members of the Vatican 
Council; ‘The main characteristic of these men was 
vanity—intellectual and literary. They had the 
inflation of German professors, and the ruthless talk 
of undergraduates.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 16.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 
151. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 400. XII. 16, 
17. J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, p. 208. 


*Recompense to no man evil for evil.’-—RoMANS Xl. 17. 
Tue dull world has got the wrong phrase; it is he 
who resents an affront who pockets it; he who takes 
no notice lets it lie in the dirt—Grorcr Macpona.p. 


Rererences.—XII. 17.—H. H. Henson, The Value of the 
Bible, p. 96; Christianity in Daily Conduct, p. 149. 


PEACE WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


‘If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
1 men.’—Romans xi. 18. 


Harry is he who enjoys the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, won for us, and placed 


within the reach of every one of us, by the coming to 
the world of Jesus Christ. But all Divine blessings 
have their earthward, as well as their heavenly side. 
The whole of life, not this or that part of it, is to be 
ruled by serenity. 

I. Our first glance at this striking precept is enough 
to show us that, unlike many others in Scripture, it 
is not absolute, but conditional: it points out an 
ideal which we are constantly to keep before us, 
although its perfect attainment here is not always 
possible. Fidelity to truth in an environment of 
error, fidelity to holiness. in a world of sin, cannot 
but lead to collision and conflict. But we are never 
to arouse anger or hatred by our tempers, or by our 
unwise methods of attempting to do God service. 
That is the meaning of the command before us, and 
of its qualifications. In fact, the life on earth even 
of the Prince of Peace was one of conflict. It is our 
duty to rouse men’s thoughts and their consciences, 
when they would prefer being left alone; and that 
disturbs peace. Further, there are occasions when 
you are bound to resist evil, instead of quietly sub- 
mitting to it. 

II. Now let us see where it is needed, and how it 
may be displayed in the world, in the Church, and in 
the home. Like most good things, this temper is of 
slow growth, and needs more fostering in the Church 
itself than most people care to acknowledge. But 
the persistence of Christian teaching during all these 
centuries has not been without effect on society at 
large. (1) Think of our attitude towards war, for 
example. Little by little the old war-spirit is wan- 
ing, and in the altered atmosphere of modern life 
it will still further diminish, just as the enormous 
calamities of the carboniferous period have dwindled 
down into the little mares’-tails of our ditches, be- 
cause the atmosphere and environment of this country 
have become so changed. (2) Further, this message 
from God has its application to those of us who are 
seeking to advance truth and righteousness in the 
world. Above all others, we are to see that we are 
not provocative, but kindly and tactful. (3) There 
is another application which I wish to make of this 
principle, which is, in some respects, still more im- 
portant, and is certainly more general, bringing re- 
sponsibility on us all. I refer to the application of 
our text to life in the home-circle. Your home is 
your chief training-ground, where bad temper, snap- 
pishness, and disagreeableness, with other sins, are 
to be conquered, in God’s strength ; and where all 
the graces of the Holy Spirit, gentleness, goodness, 
patience, and meekness, are to be fostered and de- 
veloped.—A. Rowianp, The Burdens of Life, p. 
105, 


Rerermnce.—XII. 18.—J. L. Davies, A Lent tn London, 
p- 63. 
‘ Avenge not yourselves, beloved.’—RoMANS Xu. 39, 
Has thy heart’s friend carelessly or cruelly stabbed 


into thy heart? Oh, forgive him! Think how, when 
thou art dead, he will punish himself—Carrytg, 
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‘Beoucnam,’ writes Macaulay to Ellis in 1838, is 
persecuting Napier, ‘with the utmost malignity. I 
did not think it possible for human nature, in an 
educated, civilised man—a man, too, of great intellect 
—to have become so depraved. He writes to Napier 
in language of the most savage hatred, and of the 
most extravagant vaunting. ‘The ministers, he says, 
have felt only his little finger. He will now put 
forth his red right hand. ‘They shall have no rest. 
. .. He will make revenge on Empson the one busi- 
ness of the remaining years of his life. Empson says 
nothing so demoniacal was ever written in the world.’ 


Every religion that preaches vengeance for sin is the 
religion of the enemy and the avenger, and not of 
the forgiver of sin; and their god is Satan named by 
the Divine name.—B ake. 

Rererences.—XII. 19.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
406 ; ibid. p. 453; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 421. XII. 
20.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 142. 


THE INVINCIBLE STRATEGY 


‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.’— 
ROMANS XII. 21. 


Sucu is the method by which God Himself, alike in 
nature and in His government, seeks to vanquish evil. 
The text contains the philosophy of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity is reproached because it has brought 
little that is new into the sphere of morals. Quite 
a gratuitous impeachment. Our Lord’s method of 
dealing with evil, for instance, is startlingly new. 
Before He came the world knew no other way of 
treating evil than by reprisal and retribution; pains 
and penalties were the only remedies known to the 
rulers and judges of the earth. The Incarnation 
disclosed to the world a new and an amazing thought : 
for the mailed fist it substituted the pierced Hand. 
Henceforth error and unrighteousness were to be 
antagonised by knowledge, long-suffering, sympathy, 
and forgiveness. 

I. In the treatment of personal evil we must follow 
the injunction of the text. To overcome this or that 
failing, think of it as little as possible, and as much 
as you can about the corresponding virtue; weaken 
the bad side by strengthening the good. The thought 
of beauty leaves a stain of sweet colour on the soul : 
to think of greatness is to grow; to muse on purity 
is to suffer a sea change into the whiteness and 
preciousness of the pearl. In a word, the secret of 
perfect character is to look away from self to Him 
who is the supreme example and perfecter. A philo- 
sopher has said, ‘Cultivate your defects in the shadow 
of your qualities’; which is, indeed, the very lesson 
we have sought to enforce, only to give the principle 
inculcated in this aphorism full expression and efficacy 
we must cultivate our defects in the shadow of Christ’s 
qualities and grace. 

II. In dealing with domestic evil, that which we 
witness and deplore in our immediate neighbourhood, 
the text must furnish guidance. It must not be 
forgotten that it is chiefly in the gentleness of Christ 
that we circumvent and overcome evil. Great is the 


efficacy of kindness! Love looks little less than 
fad as she steps down into the arena of strife and 
rage, and essays to ‘fetter madness with a silken 
thread’; yet are her victories many and glorious, 
Great is the efficacy of endurance. Great is the 
efficacy of humility. Great is the efficacy of sympathy. 
Great is the efficacy of clemency. 

III. The effectual way to subdue public evil is the 
strategy of the text. (1) We do not really overcome 
evil by substituting one evil for another, or by setting 
one evil to drive out another. (2) We shall not 
overcome evil by the representation of it. (3) We 
shall not overcome evil by legislation. (4) Evil is 
not overcome by denunciation. What this world 
awaits is personal, positive, constructive goodness.— 
W. L. Warkrnson, The Supreme Conquest, p. 218. 


THE WAR BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL 


‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.’— 
ROMANS XII, 21. 

Tuis injunction places evil and good in direct con- 
flict. The enemy is to be destroyed ; the man is to 
be saved. ‘The two injunctions taken together, and 
acted out, with the whole of the moral requirements 
and higher elements of the chapter, the Christian 
profession would thereby be marvellously brightened 
and strengthened, and the whole world beautified with 
light and glory. 

I. Notice the antagonism of the two great prin- 
ciples. There is no harmony whatsoever between 
them. They are as decided opposites as night and 
day, as hell and heaven, as Satan and God; conse- 
quently the antagonism between them is absolute and 
everlasting. 

(1) It began ages ago; some affirm in heaven 
itself{—in the actual presence of the Holy One; others, 
that our world was its first theatre, as death, the 
consequence of sin, existed before creation in its pre- 
sent form. Without speculation or controversy, it 
demonstrated itself in the Garden of Eden as it had 
never done before. 

(2) It has continued ever since. The conflict has 
not paused from the beginning, even during the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

(3) It has raged everywhere. There is not a place 
where the struggle has not been known—not a son or 
daughter of Adam who has not had to face it. 

(4) It is rampant. now. Nay, the battle waxes 
hotter as the hour of final victory draws nigh. 

II. What is the right action toward these two an- 
tagonistic principles ? 

(1) Evilis to be overcome. It is not irresistible, not 
invincible. God overcame it at the first by punishing 
the angels who kept not their first estate ; and when 
creation was marred and cursed by it, He overcame 
it by setting Himself to redress the wrong inflicted 
by it. In love He sent His Son to make atonement, 
And Jesus in His own life as well as in His own death 
overcame it. And all His redeemed ones are now 
achieving the same victory, and will continue to do 
so until the day shall come when evil will be utterly 
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extinguished everywhere and in everything, except in 
hell and its people. It is our bounden duty, there- 
fore, to act well our part in this greatest of all con- 
flicts. . We must be masters of evil, and not its slaves. 
And the sovereignty is attained when we bridle our 
natural passion, restrain malignant action, cherish no 
manner of unbelief, hold the truth firmly, and live 
holily in the sight of all men. 

(2) Good is the principle by which evil is to be 
overcome. In fact, it is the only means by which it 
can be subjected; not by sin against sin, passion 
against passion, foe against foe ; but by truth against 
error, blessing against curse, love against hatred, holi- 
ness against unrighteousness. See it triumphing thus 
in Eden, on Calvary, in the Bible, in the conversion 
of souls, in the purity of believers, in the salvation of 
the world. 

‘Overcome evil with good.’—Romans xl, 21. 


Samvurx Ruruerrorp, in a letter to Marion M‘Naught, 
writes thus: ‘Put on love, and brotherly kindness, 
and long-suffering; wait as long upon the favour of 
and turned hearts of your enemies as your Christ 
waited upon you, and as dear Jesus stood at your 
soul’s door, with dewy and rainy locks, the long, cold 
night. Be angry but sin not. I persuade myself 
that holy unction within you, which teacheth you all 
things, is also saying, Overcome evil with good. If 
that had not spoken in your soul, at the tears of your 
aged pastor, you would not have agreed, and forgiven 
his foolish son who wronged you.’ 

Rererences.—XII, 21.—A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Ser- 
mons, p. 275. Bishop Welldon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liv. p. 116. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1817. 

RoMANS XIII, 


Mg. Serzoum, in The Oxford Reformers, tells us 
that when Dean Colet was expounding this chapter, 
he used to ‘take down his Suetonius in order to 
ascertain the state of society at Rome and the special 
circumstances which made it needful for St. Paul so 
strongly to urge Roman Christians to be obedient to 
the higher powers and to pay tribute also’. 

SLet every soul be subject to the higher powers.’—Romans 

XIII. I. 

MeseEmets (if I may speake boldly) that it argueth 
a great self-love and presumption for a man to 
esteeme his opinions so far, that for to establish them 
a man must be faine to subvert a publike peace, and 
introduce so many inevitable mischiefes, and so horr- 
ible a corruption of manners as civil] warres and alter- 
ations of a state bring with them, in matters of such 
consequence, and to bring them into his own countrie. 
. . . Christian religion hath all the markes of ex- 
treme justice and profit, but none more apparent than 
the exact commendation of obedience due unto magi- 
strate, and manutention of policies : what wonderfull 
example hath divine wisdom left us, which, to estab- 
lish the wel-fare of humane kinde, and to conduct 
this glorious victorie of hers against death and sinne, 
would not do it but at the mercy of our politik order, 
and hath submitted the progresse of it, and the con- 


duct of so high and worthie effect, to the blindenesse 
and injustice of our observations and customes ?— 
Monraicne (Florio). 

Rererences.—XIII. 1.—Bishop Potter, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 24. G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 283. 
John Watson, The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 289. C. J. 
Ridgeway, The King and His Kingdom, p. 91. XIII. 1-3.— 
H. Scott Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxix. p. 85 ; 
see also The Guardian for 3rd February, 1911. Hwxpositor (6th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 106. XIII. 1-7.—Jbid. (4th Series), vol. 
ii, pp. 71, 261. XIII. 2.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 41. 


‘He beareth not the sword in vain.’—-RoMANS XIIL 4. 


Paut’s ‘craving for some closer bond with the Gen- 
tile world, for some affinity with the keen philo- 
sophical intellect of the Greeks, and the stately 
jurisprudence of Rome, is shown in a hundred pas- 
sages,’ especially in Acts xvi, ‘and not less certainly 
in that earnest respect for Roman legislation, which 
made him inculcate on the Roman Church the Divine 
sanction of all secular government, and speak to them 
of rulers as ministers of God, not bearing the sword 
in vain’.—R. H. Hurron. 

Rererences.—XIII. 4,—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. 
p. 81. Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 137. 
‘ Render to all their dues . . . honourto whom hononr is due.’ 

ROMANS XIII. 7. 

In Boswell’s Johnson it is told how the Doctor, when 
in Wiltshire, ‘attended some experiments that were 
made by a physician at Salisbury, on the new kinds 
of air. In the course of the experiments, frequent 
mention being made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson 
knit his brows, and in a stern manner inquired, 
“Why do we hear so much of Dr. Priestley?” He 
was very properly answered, “Sir, because we are in- 
debted to him for these important discoveries”. On 
this Dr. Johnson appeared well content ; and replied, 
“Well, well, I believe we are; and let every man 
have the honour he has merited ”.’ 

Rererences. — XIII. 7.—Bishop Alexander, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 401. S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year,vol. i. p. 125. H. W. Webb-Peploe, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 86. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol, vi. p. 403. 


OUR RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
‘Render to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due, cus- 
tom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom 
honour. Owe no man anything, but to love one another ; 
for he pet loveth another hath fulfilled the law.’—Romans 
X1L. 7,15; 
I. Ricurs and duties spring up first in the family, and 
in the family the Commandments first treat of them. 
‘Honour’ is the child’s duty and the parents’ right. 
Then from the family the Commandments pass on 
to lay down our duties and rights in the, common- 
wealth. It is our God-ordained duty to respect the 
families of others, the lives of others, the reputation 
of others, the property of others. ‘Thou shalt not 
kill, or commit adultery, or steal, or bear false wit- 
ness, or covet; and as members of the commonwealth 
we obtain the same dues as we pay—namely, the 
right to be shielded from the adulterer, the murderer, 
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the thief or covetous man, and the false witness. In 
all civilised states these laws of God, set out in the 
second table of the Mosaic decalogue, have been 
made part of the law of the land. ‘They stand as 
the firm basis of our civilisation. And because they 
are derived directly from the law of God we speak 
of them as ‘sacred’; each of us, however humble 
or exalted, claims these sacred rights at our neigh- 
bours’ hands, the right. to life, the right to ay 
honour, the right to preserve our character uninjured, 
the right to keep our own property. 

II. Let us now go on to ask what difference the 
Christian religion has made to these rights and 
duties. In the first place, Christianity here, as al- 
ways, goes beneath the external action to the motive 
from which it springs, and dares to lay its command 
upon the human will. ‘A new Commandment I give 
unto you,’ said Christ, ‘that ye love one another.’ 
It is your duty to love one another. The duties you 
have already learned—not to steal, or murder, or lie 
—are only particular instances of this one great 
principle. If you love you will fulfil them all, in- 
evitably and instinctively. ‘ He that loveth another 
hath fulfilled the law.’ And then, secondly, Chris- 
tianity supplies the reason for what would else have 
to be learned merely as a rule. Why should we love 
our parents or our neighbour? Because man is the 
child of God, and God is Love. By loving you are 
fulfilling the true law of your nature, and acting 
like your Father. You are made to love. And not 
only does Christianity give us the reason for this 
duty of loving, it supplies us also with its true 
measure. ‘A new Commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another, as I have loved you, that 
ye love one another.’ ‘The love we owe to each 
other is love like Christ’s—it cannot be fully paid 
till we are like Christ, and have the perfect love of 
God. 

Ill. But the question will present itself, Is it not 
also true that our rights under Christianity increase, 
as well as our duties? Is not this universal debt of 
love owed by others to us as well as by us to others? 
May I not claim the love I pay? Certainly. And 
yet you will notice that the New Testament even 
more than the Old lays its stress upon our duties 
rather than our rights, and it gives us the reason for 
so doing—that God loves whether He is loved or 
not; ‘He is kind to the unthankful and evil’. 
And, therefore, ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ more Godlike to do our duty than claim our 
right. And being more Divine, is it not also more 
successful ? You think, perhaps, your child or your 
husband is ungrateful for all your care? You have 
a right to their affections. Indubitably ; but will 
you extort them by rehearsing your sacrifices? Love 
on and love ever—unselfishly, wisely, prayerfully—in 
the Spirit of the Lord Jesus, and you will have your 
reward. For true love begets true love in return. 

IV. Let me turn once more from our rights to our 
duties. In the passage before us the Apostle speaks 
of our duty to the State of which we are members. 
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He did not consider it the duty of the Christian 
Church in his day to upset the existing State and 
frame another on a new model—and no one to-da 
who prefers a Socialistic State to that under which 
we at present live has a right to appeal to Christianity 
in support of his preference. { do not say he has 
not a right to his preference, but that he must not 
appeal to Christianity in support of it. The expres- 
sion ‘ Christian Socialism,’ though familiar enough, is 
as unmeaning as Christian individualism. But what- 
ever our State is, the Apostle bids us render to all 
its members their dues. If we are under a foreign 
yoke, he bids us pay tribute ; if we are self-govern- 
ing, he bids us pay the customary taxes—‘ Tribute 
to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom ’. 
And St. Paul is following here the express command- 
ment of His Master. Wecannot forget how in that 
last week of His life He finally alienated the people's 
goodwill, and changed their ‘ Hosannas’ into cries 
of ‘ Crucify!’ by the commandment to give tribute 
to Cesar. Brethren, it is hard to enjoy paying taxes ; 
we much prefer that other people should pay them. 
But it is not really harder than to pay with a glad 
heart and ready will the other duties we owe our 
fellow-citizens. I venture to say that no one can 
pay his taxes in a Christian spirit whose active duty 
towards his country is restricted to paying taxes. 
Our national duties, like our family and social duties, 
require for their right performance that spirit of love 
which looks not only to its own satisfaction and pro- 
fit, but also to those of others; they require that 
touch of unselfish imagination which enables us to 
realise our kinship and common interests. Render 
therefore to all their dues; owe no man anything 
but the debt of love which, though you always pay 
it, you can never pay in full ; and, in order that you 
may do this, put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil its selfish 
lusts. —H. C. Brrcuine, The Guardian, 1'7th Febru- 
ary, 1911. 

Rererence.—XIII. 7, 9.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. x1. 
p. 46. 





FULFILLING THE LAW 
‘For he that loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled the law.’— 
ROMANS xl. 8. (R.V.). 
Tur Apostle gives us brotherly love as the solution 
of all the problems of human life. 

I. Christian Principle.-—In the Christian code 
‘Love one another’ is seen to be a fundamental 
principle. It is no mere precept of morality. Love 
is the fountain-head of all the virtues. We recall to 
mind the Master’s words, ‘A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one another. By this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples. No 
duty is plainer than this duty of brotherly love. 
Love is the spiritual nature of God Himself. Nothing 
could be simpler in theory. As a matter of ab- 
stract morality all this is plain sailing. As St. Paul 
says in the text, we owe each other one duty only, 
that of brotherly love. But it is a duty almost with- 
out limit : it is coextensive with the whole of humaa- 
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ity, and it is bounded only in duration by the length 
of our own earthly life. 

Il. Christian Practice.—But here in this matter 
as in most others theory and practice are widely 
divergent. ‘They do not run smoothly together. It 
is easy to learn that our Christian duty is to love our 
neighbour, but it is extremely difficult at times to do 
so. We find that individually the general run of 
our fellow-men have so many faults, so many objec- 
tionable features—most of which we no doubt possess 


ourselves, although we are not conscious of the fact— 


that we find it difficult to love them at all in any 
real sense. That is to say, without considering for 
one moment the defects of our own character, such 
as selfishness, which may make it for the time being 
almost impossible for us to love anything or anybody 
but ourselves, we find that our neighbour has so many 
objectionable traits that it is difficult to extend to 
him any true feeling of brotherly love. 

Ill. The Example of Jesus Christ.—From the 
point of view of the unsightly defects in others, 
we must turn to the teaching of Jesus Christ 
for inspiration and spiritual advice. What are His 
words on this point? He says, Love even your 
enemies, bless even them that curse you, do good 
even to them that hate you, and pray even for them 
that despitefully use you, that you may be children 
of your Father which is in heaven. Strong words 
indeed! God, we must remember, hates only the sin 
and loves the sinner. We must endeavour to draw 
the same distinction, remembering at the same time 
the words, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged’. We 
do not know what another man’s temptations may be, 
nor how we might fare if we had them to face our- 
selves. But we do know that all men are tempted to 
sin, and that few indeed consciously and wilfully sin 
with deliberate intent. Let us therefore strive to 
see our fellow-men as God sees them. While hating 
their sins as we hate our own, let us learn to love 
them as precious souls, for whom the Lord of glory 
died. 

‘Owe no man anything.’—Romans xi. 8. 
‘His economical maxims,’ says Sir George Trevelyan 
of Lord Macaulay, ‘were of the simplest : to treat 
official and literary gains as capital, and to pay all 
bills within the twenty-fourhours. ‘I think,” he says, 
“that prompt payment is a moral duty; knowing, 
as I do, how painful it is to have such things 


deferred.”’ : 


‘Sucu is the charity of the Jesuits,’ said Thomas 
Fuller, ‘that they never owe any man any ill-will— 
making frequent payment thereof.’ 


How little we pay our way in life! Although we 
have our purses continually in our hand, the better 
part of service goes still unrewarded.—R. L. Srevey- 
son, An Inland Voyage. 

‘Dury’ and ‘debt’ are the same word differently 
written. and both mean that which is ‘owed’. I 
ought’ is the preterite of ‘I owe’. The French 
devoir is applied to pecuniary debt and moral duty. 
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In Greek dfeiAw and ddefAnua show the same 
association of ideas. Now what do we mean by a 
sense of duty, except a recognition of the claims of 
others, of neighbours, family, society, or God? In 
no respect do men differ more than in this sense of 
duty.—J. Correr Morison. 


‘ But to love one another.’—Romans xu. 8. 


Bur though the two who looked down on the scene 
neither knew it nor thought of it, with them in their 
little hollow was a power mightier than any, the power 
that in its highest form does indeed make the world 
go round ; the one power in the world that is above 
fortune, above death, above the creeds—or shall we 
say, behind them? For with them was love in its 
highest form, the love that gives and does not ask, 
and being denied—loves. In their clear moments 
men know that this love is the only real thing in the 
world ; and a thousand times more substantial, more 
existent than the things we grasp and see.—STANLEY 
Weyman, The Abbess of Vlaye, p. 208, describing 
Bonne and her crippled brother looking down upon 
the Peasants’ Camp. 


Ler our one unceasing care be to better the love we 
offer to our fellows. One cup of this love that is 
drawn from the spring on the mountains is worth a 
hundred taken from the stagnant wells of ordinary 
charity.—Marreeunck, in Wisdom and Destiny. 

Rererences.—XIII, 8.—Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 36. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 72. 
XIII. 8-10.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 135. 


‘Thou shalt not steal.—RoMans XIII. 9. 


Ar a time when the Divine Commandment, Thou 
shalt not steal, wherein truly, if well understood, is 
comprised the whole Hebrew Decalogue, with Solon’s 
and Lycurgus’s Constitutions, Justinian’s Pandects, 
the Code Napoléon, and all codes, Catechisms, Divini- 
ties, and Moralities whatsoever, that man has hitherto 
devised (and enforced with Altar-fire and Gallow- 
ropes) for his social guidance; at a time, I say, when 
this Divine Commandment has all but faded away 
from the general remembrance ; and, with little dis- 
guise, a new opposite commandment, Thow shalt steal, 
is everywhere promulgated—it perhaps behoved, in 
this universal dotage and deliration, the sound portion 
of mankind to bestir themselves and rally.—Sartor 
Resartus, book 1. x. 

Rererences.—XIII. 9.—Bishop Butler, Human Nature 
and other Sermons, pp. 116, 139. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 277. 


* Love is the fulfilling of the law.-— Romans XilI. 10, 


Bisuor Kine of Lincoln, in his paper on Clerical Study, 
has the following passage on the development of 
natural gifts: ‘I might give you an example of what 
I mean from the life of Von Moltke, one of the 
greatest characters, I venture to think, of this cen- 
tury. It was, if I remember rightly, from the oration 
delivered at his funeral that I got my information, 
The key to his mind, the preacher said, was an apti- 
tude for topography ; he had an eye for the lie of the 
32 
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ground ; hills, rivers, woods, whatever was visible, he 
seemed to take them all in. This led him to practise 
sketching, and sketching accurately ; this to studying 
surveying ; while at Constantinople he made what we 
should call an ordnance survey of the country all 
round Constantinople for the Sultar. ; while at Rome, 
in attendance on one of the German Princes, he sur- 
veyed all the Campagna, and made maps and plans. 
This led him to notice any peculiar objects, an old 
tower or bridge, then he wanted to know who built 
it, where the people came from. This led him to 
read history and to consider the relation and connec- 
tion of nations. This led him to study the languages 
of the different nations, of which he knew five, includ- 
ing Russian. Hence, when the French and German 
War broke out, Von Moltke knew the lie of the 
country, its resources, its history, the character of the 
people. And I cannot help reminding you how with 
all this accumulation of knowledge he preserved his 
magnificent simplicity and self-effacement, and tender- 
ness of heart. On the wall of the little chapel, which 
he built in his grounds at Kreisau, over against his 
own coffin and the coffin of his dear wife, is a beautiful 
crucifix, and above it is the text, “Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law”. On the blank leaf at the end of his 
wife’s German copy of the New Testament, which 
~ Von Moltke always kept on his dressing-table since 
his wife’s death, he wrote his six favourite texts; the 
first and the sixth are the same, “ My strength is 
made perfect in weakness!” Such was the inner 
tenderness of this outwardly iron man !’—The Love 
and Wisdom of God, pp. 341, 342. 
RereRENcEs.—XIII, 10.—R. J. Campbell, City Temple 
Sermons, pp. 108, 122, Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 250. 


KNOWING THE TIME 


‘Knowing the time.’—RoMANS XIII, II. 


Tur Greek word here for knowing implies that it is 
not the knowing of intuition; it is the knowing of 
instruction. Knowing the time comes by the Word 
of God, as we read it in the Bible. The one purpose 
for which this Bible is with us is just this, that we 
may see how seasons succeed seasons, until the final 
consummation, and so you will find, all through the 
Scriptures, references to the time. Learn this lesson, 
then, first of all. 

i. The Time is kept in Heaven.—God is watching. 
Things are not happening by chance. Everything is 
ordered, everything is prompt, and punctual, and 
exact. God’s watch keeps strict time. ‘Time seems 
to go very slowly; it seems as though God’s clock 
went very slowly. In the days before the first Advent, 
when religion was at its very ebb, and Roman cohorts 
were stationed on the very threshold of the Temple 
area, and faint-hearted people of God began to fear 
that God had forsaken His people and forgotten His 
promises, even then there were a few who knew the 
time. There were Simeon and Anna looking for 
the consolation of Israel, the redemption of Israel, the 
kingdom of God, and, though the clock seemed to 
go very slowly, when the hour struck, when the time 
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was fulfilled, God sent forth His Son. That was the 
first Advent. And perhaps the time seemed to go 
very quickly during the days of Israel’s visitation. 
Keep your eye on the clock of heaven, as far as it is 
revealed to us, and know the time as God reckons it. 
So we are told the time. 

Il. The Night is far Past, the Day is at Hand.— 
That isthe time. Did you ever realise what a daring 
statement this was? It seems completely in contra- 
diction to the Apostle’s own teaching on other 
occasions, and the teaching of our blessed Lord. 
Compared with the old Jewish Covenant this is day 
and that was night, but a yet more glorious day is 
coming. If you think of that glorious day when we 
shall see His wonderful face, in comparison to the 
brightness of that day, this is only night. ‘The day 
iscoming. Weseethe day approaching. Thestreaks 
of dawn are in the sky. The absolutely new awaken- 
ing of national life amongst the Jews, the marvellous 
swelling of missionary enterprise, the casting aside of 
denominational bonds, the longing to gather together 
in one all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
these are some of the rosy streaks of dawn. But 
there are heavy black shadows still on the horizon, 
reminding us that the night is not yet past. God 
has His eye upon the clock. When the fulness of 
time is reached and the hour strikes, we shall see that 
the delay, however trying, has not been wanton or 
unnecessary ; we shall find the fulfilment is punctual 
and exact. And so I ask you to learn to know 
the time. The Lord has left this earth, He is coming 
again, He is very near, the day is approaching, 

Ill. What is the Time? 

(a) For Satan and the host of darkness, it 1s the 
time of license. 

(b) For the Gentile nations it is a tume of as- 
cendency. 

(c) For the Church it is a tume of testeng. 

(d) For the world at large tt 1s the accepted 
time. 








‘ Now it is high time to awake out of sleep.’.—RoMaNs XII, II. 


By ‘sleep,’ in this passage, St. Paul means a state of 
insensibility to things as they really are in God’s 
sight. When we are asleep, we are absent from this 
world’s action, as if we were no longer concerned in 
it. It goes on without us, or, if our rest be broken 
and we have some slight notion of people and oc- 
currences about us, if we hear a voice or a sentence, 
and see a face, yet we are unable to catch these 
external objects justly and truly; we make them 
part of our dreams, and pervert them till they have 
scarce a resemblance to what they really are; and 
such is the state of man as regards religious truth.— 
J. H. Newman. 


‘It is high time to awake.’—RoMANs XIII. II. 
Sree Keble’s Christian Year, on ‘The First Sunday 
in Advent’. 
Rererences.—XIII. 11.—A. T. Pierson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 828. R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, 
p. 802. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 857, and vol. xxiy, 
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No. 1445. J. C. Lees, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 27. Penny Pulpit, No. 1642, p. 177. F. J. A. Hort, 
Village Sermons in Outline, p. 208. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 1. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, 
vol. vy. p. 15. Bishop Creighton, University and other Ser- 
mons, p. 62. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 221. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 101. XIII. 11, 12. 
—W. C. E. Newbolt, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 
948. XIII. 11-14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 


1614. 
THE SECOND ADVENT 


(For Advent Sunday) 

‘And tnat, knowing the time . . . let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness. . . . Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
ROMANS XIII. TI-14. 

Tur second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ is set 

before us in these words. Observe, first, the prac- 

tical character of the doctrine. It is sometimes said 

‘Of what practical use is this doctrine ?’ It is here, 

as everywhere, set before us as one of the most prac- 

tical doctrines of God’s Word : ‘knowing the time’ ; 

‘the day is at hand’; ‘ therefore let us cast off the 

works of darkness, let us put on the armour of light ; 

let us walk honestly as in the day’. Again, not only 
is it practical, but it is here put before us as a motive 
for holiness of life. If you knew the Lord would 
appear next week how would you spend the inter- 
mediate time? How holy, how prayerful, how watch- 
ful would you be! ‘This is the view in which the 

Apostle sets this doctrine before us in these words. 

Again, it is clearly implied that we should inquire 

into,and know the character of the days in which we 

live, and their bearing on the future: ‘knowing the 
time’; ‘for now is our salvation nearer than when 
we believed ’. 

I. What is the Night.—The present time is called 
night, and for three principal reasons :— 

(a) We see so little now—‘ through a glass darkly’ ; 
there is mystery in everything. All our knowledge 
is a groping after light. All our helps in this direc- 
tion are but dim tapers. 

(b) All wickedness is done in the darkness. For 
this reason men ‘love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil’. Because we have not 
light to discover men’s evil deeds and motives, we 
wait for ‘the day’ to declare them. 

(c) The influence of ‘this present world’ on the 
spiritual nature of man is to make him sleep, to dis- 
tract his thoughts and affections from eternal things, 
and to fix them on what is unreal or transitory. The 
relation the present time bears to the future is the 
same as that of the night to the day. All wicked- 
ness, all uncertainty, all drowsiness, respecting Divine 
things, will end in the holiness, and clearness, and 
devotedness that will then characterise that time. 

II. The Approach of the Day.—The expression of 
the Apostle would also seem to show the nearness of 
the event—‘ it is high time to awake out of sleep’. 
The streaks of morning already skirt the dark 
horizon. Its language is that of a man already 
awake calling out to his fellow-man who is lying 
asleep next to him : ‘ Up, the morning sun is begin- 


ning to dawn!’ What is the ‘salvation’? ‘There 
are two spoken of in Scripture continually. Salva- 
tion through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, by which 
a sinner is saved, is not the meaning here. ‘This a 
true believer has already. But this passage speaks 
of a salvation coming, ‘ Now is our salvation nearer’. 
This is salvation from the presence of sin, as the 
other is salvation from the guilt and condemnation 
of sin. 
THE ARMOUR OF LIGHT 


‘ Let us put on the armour of light,’—Romans xl, 12, 


Tux whole verse is suggestive of and intended as an 
incentive to transparency and sunny openness and 
candour. ‘Let us walk honestly as in the day ’— 
facing the sunshine and fearing nothing! And 
accordingly the idea of the text would appear to be 
that in this same qualification or grace we shall find 
our best defence against many things. Perfect truth- 
fulness, the Apostle seems to say, is the grand pro- 
tection for the soul. On such armour, impalpable 
as it seems, what is hurtful strikes in vain. 

I. In trying to illustrate this, let us begin at the 
centre of our life and work outwards. I believe then 
that it is a comparatively rare thing to find a man 
perfectly honest and true with himself. Anyone 
who wishes may find abundant examples of this in 
the ordinary life around him. How often, for in- | 
stance, men contrive to misjudge themselves as to 
the work they should attempt and the place they 
should aspire to in the world. But it is even more 
important that we should notice how the tendency 
I am speaking of is too deep-seated in human nature 
to be confined to the ordinary life of men. It gues 
on with them into the life of faith as well—too often 
to blight and mar everything there. By far the 
saddest instance is seen where men refuse altogether 
to be true to the light that is in them. 

II. Turn now to our relations with other. men. 
Here, too, of course a Christian is called to be true: 
and if he is so he may expect to find himself pro: 
tected against various ills not otherwise to be avoided. 
This is one of the most obvious of duties, not to say 
Christian duties; and as for the man who can easily 
and wilfully lie, I suppose we all feel that he must 
be capable of anything. Short of such deliberate 
untruth, however, who does not know how marvel- 
lously easy it is to be untrue? Do you not often, 
for instance, find it very difficult to convey by words 
exactly what youintend? And sometimes, too, your 
very silence may be misconstrued. Add to this that 
there are natures which have the misfortune to be 
constitutionally unveracious. In the midst of all 
this, now, how the genuine Christian character 
should gleam out upon men clothed in the armour of 
light ! 

TIL And this leads us, finally, to think of the 
highest of all our relations, that, namely, with God. 
Here also the armour of light is our sole defence 
against any ill and all the ill that otherwise might 
overtake us. Is it not clear that some sort of defence 
is necessary for any one who will venture into the 
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sda of the Eternal Purity? The Father He is, 
ut also He is a ‘consuming fire’. How shall sinful 
men like you and me ‘dwell with these everlasting 
burnings’? By wearing always ‘the armour of 
light ’—not otherwise.—A. Marrm, Winning the 
Soul, p. 149. 


*The day is at hand; let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness.’—Romans XIII. 12. 

‘In order that passion may do us no harm,’ says 

Pascal, ‘ we should act as though we had but a week 

to live.’ 

Rererences.—XIII, 12.—F. St. John Corbett, The 
Preacher's Year, p. 1. T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 21. H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 114. F. de 
W. Lushington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 1. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 249. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Year, pt. i. p. 1. XIII. 12- 
14.—A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 149. 

‘Let us walk honestly as in the day . . . not in drunkenness.’ 
—ROMANS XIII. 13. 

In the tenth chapter of Hothen, Kinglake describes 
a visit he paid to the Franciscan Convent at Damas- 
cus. ‘Very soon after my arrival I asked one of the 
monks to let me know something of the spots that 
deserved to be seen. I made my inquiry in reference 
to the associations with which the city had been 
hallowed by the sojourn and adventures of St. Paul. 
“There is nothing in all Damascus,” said the aged 
man, “half so well worth seeing as our cellars ;” and 
forthwith he invited me to go, see, and admire the 
long range of liquid treasure that he and his brethren 
had laid up for themselves on earth. And these, I 
soon found, were not as the treasures of the miser 
that lie in unprofitable disuse ; for day by day and 
hour by hour, the golden juice ascended from the 
dark recesses of the cellar to the uppermost brains of 
the friars.’ 

‘Not in revelling.’—Romans Xu. 13. 
Dz. Annoxp of Rugby, says Dr. Stanley, used to point 
out to his boys the distinction ‘between mere amuse- 
ment and such as encroached on the next day’s duties, 
when, as he said, it immediately becomes what St. 
Paul calls revelling ’. 


Tis was the passage which led to Augustine’s con- 
version. In chapter xu. of the eighth book of his 
Confessions he describes himself as seated under a 
fig-tree in the garden, miserable and tearful, when the 
voice of a boy or girl was heard crying, ‘Take and 
read, take and read!’ Augustine interpreted this as 
‘a divine command to open the book’ of Paul’s 
Epistles which he had laid down not far away, ‘and 
to read the first chapter I could find. I seized the 
book, opened it, and read in silence the first passage 
on which my eyeslighted. It was: Notin revelling 
and drunkenness, not in chambering and wan- 
tonness, not in strife and envying: but put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof. No further 
would I read, nor was ought else needed. At once, 
as it were, at the end of the sentence, my heart was 
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flooded with the light of peace, and all the shades of 
doubt removed. Then, putting my finger in the 
place or some other mark, I shut the book and told 
Alypius quietly what had occurred. Whereupon he 
informed me of what had happened to himself, of 
which I was ignorant ; and he did so as follows. Ask- 
ing to see what I had read, he went past my passage 
which I showed him, to the following words: Him 
that 18 weak in faith, receive ye. This he applied 
to himself, and told me all.’ 


PUTTING ON CHRIST 
‘ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’—Romans x11. 14, 


Dress and character being closely connected, it was 
inevitable that men should use the one metaphorically 
of the other, and speak of God being ‘clothed with 
majesty,’ or of clothing themselves with humility. 
When so used no one has any difficulty in apprehend- 
ing what is meant. In the Early Church, when a 
heathen professed faith in Christ and desired baptism. 
he laid aside his ordinary clothing to signify his 
‘ putting off the old man,’ and, having passed through 
the cleansing water of baptism, he assumed a white 
garment to symbolise his putting on the new man. 
His former friends, who had been accustomed to 
recognise him by his dress, might now have passed 
him by and taken him for a stranger; and so were 
they to be at a loss to recognise in this man, clothed 
with meekness and temperance, their former acquaint- 
ance who had been wont to wear a haughty look, and 
had ‘suited’ himself in intemperate habits. The 
obvious meaning, therefore, of the words, ‘ Put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ is, Assume the character of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 'The putting on the new man 
is the counterpart of the putting off the old man, and 
what that is Paul explains when he says, ‘that ye 
put off concerning the former conversation—that 
Is, concerning your former way of life—the old man, 
and be renewed in the spirit of your mind.’ Our old 
ways and character are to be laid aside, and therefore 
to put on the new man is to assume a new character 
and new ways. To put on the Lord Jesus Christ is 
to make our own His character. 

But is such a thing possible? Can a man alter the 
character with which he is born? Are we not as 
helpless as the clay in the hands of the potter; and 
the shape given us at our birth, must we not retain 
throughout life? Certainly there is much that seems 
to argue the impossibility of altering our nature; 
enough, at all events, to make it worth our while to 
look closely into the matter, lest we spend a vast 
amount of hope and effort on what is really unattain- 
able. 

I. And first of all it will at once be recognised that 
there is in every human being something that does 
not change. What we call the man’s individuality 
abides unalterably his from first to last. 

One man’s natural qualities may be much higher 
and stronger than another man’s, and religion does 
not bring these two men to an equality. The one 
remains of inferior quality, the other of superior, but 
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each uses his nature for the best purposes. The one 
is clay, the other gold; and the material cannot be 
changed, although the form into which it is thrown 
may, and the use to which it is put. The clay may 
be fashioned into as exquisite a form, and it may be 
as serviceable in its own place, but clay it remains. 

We know that bad men are changed. New motives 
and new aims present themselves to men; their whole 
character is altered by coming into contact with per- 
sons who influence them powerfully; they seem to 
derive a strength from these persons which was not 
theirs before, and they become to all intents and 
purposes new men. ‘That men do thus change is 
matter of everyday observation, and they change by 
some new persons or ideas entering their life. And 
there is no influence of this kind comparable to that 
which Christ exerts upon us. 

II. If, then, it is possible to assume a character dif- 
ferent from our present or original character, how can 
we doso? How can we put on the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
For experience tells us that mere imitation of Christ 
dogs not come to much. It must be an imitation 
rooted in conviction and prompted by love and hope. 

The grand peculiarity of Christ is that He demands 
our personal allegiance. He does not throw out 
doctrine and let who will receive it; He does not 
utter His views of things and leave them to work in 
men’s minds. He forms a society, He calls men to 
Himself, and invites their trust, their love, their ser- 
vice. And experience tells us that until we give Him 
this, we give Him too little; too little for our pur- 
poses as well as for His. 

We all need to put on Christ: our own character 
is not sufficient ; the character of Christ is sufficient. 
Going into the world with our natural character un- 
corrected, we are unjust to God, to our fellows, and 
to ourselves. For a better thing is possible to us. 
What doth it profit a man though he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? And how do you lose 
your own soul?—by making no effort to cleanse it. 
You lose your life by spending it on ends which pre- 
vent you from attaining the highest end. Other 
things you can afford to neglect: but be sure you 
are really gaining in likeness to Christ. That is the 
real prize of life. You do not know how much you 
miss by neglecting to cultivate some one grace; you 
do not know what new views of life you would have, 
what new strength for doing good, what new attach- 
ment to Christ, if only you set yourself resolutely to 
conform in every particular to the character of Christ. 
Not without self-control and self-knowledge, not 
without pain, not without striving and sacrifice, can 
we make that character our own; but that character 
satisfies all the requirements of God and human life, 
and to be without it is to miss the chief end of our 
being.—Marcus Dons, Christ and Man, p. T4 


Rererences.—XIII. 14.—T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House 
Chapel Sermons (2nd Series), p. 166. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxvi, No. 2152. H. Bushnell, Christ and his Salvation, p. 
871. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 199. XIV. 4.—J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons (3rd Series), p. 187. 
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‘Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.’—Romans 
XIV a Se 

‘Do consider the immense strength of that single 
verse, Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind,’ writes Dr. Arnold of Rugby. ‘I am 
myself so much inclined to the idea of a strong social 
bond that I ought not to be suspected of any tendency 
to anarchy ; yet Iam beginning to think that the 
idea may be over-strained, that this attempt to merge 
the soul and will of the individual man in the general 
body is, when fully developed, contrary to the very 
essence of Christianity. Indeed,’ he continues, ‘so 
strong is the language of some parts of the New 
Testament in this direction, as to be an actual per- 
plexity to me. St. Paul’s language concerning it, I 
think, may be explained, but the refusal of our Lord 
to comply with some of the indifferent customs, such 
as washing before meals, is, when I come to consider 
it, so startling that I feel that there issomething in it 
which I do not fully understand.’ 

Rererencrs. — XIV. 5.—H. E. Ryle, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 368. T. Arnold, Christian Life : tts Hopes, 
p- 23. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 279 ; ibid. vol. xii. p. 
270. 





THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION 
‘ For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.’ 
—ROMANS XIV. 7. 

Man is by his natural genius a social being. 
From the beginning of things it was ordained by 
God that he should not live alone. The story of 
Eve’s creation from one of the ribs of Adam has this 
everlasting spiritual truth underlying it. It is thus 
that the one is very closely bound up and intimately 
connected with the other. Man cannot live without 
his fellow-man, and, further, he cannot come into this 
world and live in this world without being first of all 
touched by or touching somebody else. I want to 
speak of the power of association as represented by 
the sense of touch. 

I. The General Principle-—The power of associa- 
tion dominates the whole of human life. 

(a) In our troubles and sorrows is it not to the 
power of association that we make our appeal? We 
go to somebody and look for sympathy. Have some 
of you never experienced that wonderful sense of relief 
and ease and spiritual refreshment when you unburden 
some terrible trouble you have upon you into the ears 
of love and sympathy? It is so true that ‘one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin’. 

(b) In our joys. To what do we attribute our 
happiness? Is it not to the power of association— 
that power which unites like with like, that mutual re- 
solve of souls to stand by one another in fair weather 
orinfoul? Inall this there is the power of association, 
complete and beautiful. No man has yet lived who 
has found complete satisfaction in a self-centred life. 
True joy is to be found only in the power of associa- 
tion, and particularly in the gift of genuine and en- 
nobling friendship. Ris, 

(c) In worship. ‘The power of association is clear 
and unmistakable. Look at the elaborate ritual of 
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the Jewish Church. All religion in the old worship 
of God appealed directly, materially, to the sense of 
touch. ‘There is the catalogue of things clean or un- 
clean to be used or abstained from, eaten or left alone ; 
the elaborate rules for the cleansing of things and of 
people. In all these injunctions we find that every- 
thing needed to be without blemish, perfect, whole— 
everything appealing to the sense of touch. What 
is the spiritual teaching of that? Simply this: that 
we must not give to God anything that is imperfect, 
only that which is whole. So also all the ritual of 
the Christian Church appeals to the power of associa- 
tion to touch and to quicken our spirits, to remind 
us where we are and what we are doing. 

ll. Its Individual Application.—If that be true of 
life generally, how does it apply to the individual 
soul? What are we as individuals doing to influence 
others by the exercise of this power of association ? 
We feel the force of it upon ourselves. Do we ap- 
preciate the fact that we can exercise the same force 
upon other people? I want to remind you of the 
unconscious influence which every single soul here is 
possessed of, and which is working for weal or for woe 
in the world in which we live. 

(a) There 1s the wnconscious influence of re- 
ligious attitude—that is to say, the way we look at 
our religion. It has a wonderful effect on other 
people. There are some people who mean the very 
best in the world, but somehow or other they go 
about the world so sadly, as if religion were a dread- 
ful penance to them. ‘Their most cordial greeting 
has a nip of the east wind about it. That is absolutely 
unchristian. 

(b) There is the unconscious influence of good- 
ness of heart. How often little things are indicative 
of a man’s character. Some small attention when we 
least expect it, some kind word in the midst of trouble, 
some generous thought anticipating a need, some 
manly shake of the hand—these things influence many 
lives in a way undreamed of by those who haveso acted. 
Hinges are but small things compared with the great 
doors that hang upon them, but it is upon the hinges 
that the door depends for the opening and closing 
thereof. A drop of oil may make all the difference 
to a great locomotive engine. Is not this so, too, 
with the gigantic piece of mechanism called human 
society ?. We can all be lubricators of the wheels of 
life. Yes, voluntary influence does not always indicate 
what a man is, but involuntary influence always does. 
Our involuntary influence is as much the outcome of 
our character as the scent is the outcome of a plant’s 
life. It cannot be imprisoned. 

‘For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.’ 
—ROMANS XIV. 7. 
Wurrrieg, in his introduction to Woolman’s Journal, 
calls attention to the fact that ‘in his life-long testi- 
mony against wrong, the Quaker ‘never lost sight of 
the oneness of humanity, its common responsibility, 
its fellowship of suffering, and communion of sin. 
Few have ever had so profound a conviction of the 
truth of the Apostle’s declaration that no man liveth 


and no man dieth to himself. Sin was not to him an 
isolated fact, the responsibility of which began and 
ended with the individual transgressor; he saw it as 
a part of a vast network and entanglement, and 
traced the lines of influence converging upon it in the 
underworld of causation,’ 

Rererences.—XIV, 7.—J. T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 190. 
XIV. 7, 8.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p. 92. 
T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 186. XIV. 7-9.-—-H. D. 
Rawnsley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 212. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 44. H. Bonar, 
Short Sermons for Family Reading, p. 235. 


UNTO THE LORD 
‘For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or 
die, we are the Lord’s.’—Romans xiv. 8. 
Tue text describes two complementary movements : 
the one of man towards the Lord, the other of the 
Lord towards men. ‘ Whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord ;’ that is man’s movement towards God. 
‘ Whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s,’ 
that is God’s movement towards man. ‘The two 
movements together constitute what we call spiritual 
communion. 

I. Let us look at the movement of man towards 
God. A practical controversy was tearing the 
Apostolic Church. How far could a Christian be- 
liever retain the customs of his old life? The 
Apostle enunciates no petty regulation. He gives 
a large principle which the individual judgment must 
apply to every problem in the eternal life. What is 
the principle? Let us begin the statement of it in 
this way: Every act creates a certain trend. Every 
act contributes its quota in the determining of 
destiny. Now in many people, perhaps even in the 
majority, this final trend of action is unconsidered. 
And such limitation of views issues in what we call 
‘drift’. Now, in face of this peril here is the Apostle’s 
counsel : Choose your drift. 'Thatis to say, intelli- 
gently and deliberately choose your end, and con- 
sisteutly hold to it. Let that end be ‘the Lord’. 
And then choose your acts in relation to this end. 
We must live ‘ unto the Lord’. That is the Chris- 
tian conception of life. And if this end dominates 
the life it will also dominate death. 

II. And now, look at the movement of God to- 
wards man. ‘ Whether we live, therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s.’ ‘That is the complementary concep- 
tion of Christian communion. ‘We are the Lord’s,’ 
not merely labelled property ; it is a father’s posses- 
sion of a child. It is, therefore, not an inert and 
passive possession ; it surely suggests the outgoing 
of personality in yearning and protective regard. 
For what are the implications of the great word? 
They are to be found in the entire life and teachings 
of our Saviour. If we are the Lord’s, then the Lord 
sees us. ‘There is individual recognition of the in- 
dividual life. Frederic Harrison laughs at the 
suggestion that the Almighty Ruler, who inhabits 
the awfv! and abysmal depths of stellar space, will 
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have any discernment of me. I thought that a man’s 
real greatness was to be estimated by his discernment 
of the least, and by the large use he makes of it. 
That certainly is the teaching of our Lord. ‘He that 
is faithful in that whick is least is great!’ Our 
Lord has made it perfectly clear that the individual 
is not lost in the race, and that we all have personal 
recognition in His love. ‘He calleth His own sheep 
by name.’ And He not only sees me, He communi- 
cates with me. We live unto the Lord, and the 
Lord lives unto us. There is a holy commerce pro- 
ceeding on the mystic highway between Him and 
me.—J. H. Jowerr, The British Congregationalist, 
23rd July, 1908, p. 82. 


‘Whether we die, we die unto the Lord,’—Romans xiv. 8. 


Turse were the Jast words that could be made out 
amid the dying ejaculations of Edward Irving: ‘If 
I die,’ he murmured, ‘I die unto the Lord. Amen.’ 

Rererences.—XIV. 8.—T. T. Munger, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii, p. 104. A. Tucker, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 559. XIV. 8, 9.—G. Body, Christian World 
Pulyit, vol. lix. p. 225. 


EASTER-TIDE 
* Christ both died, and rose.’—RoMANs XIV. 9. 

Jesus Curisr died on Friday and rose again on what 
we call the Sunday, and we have by the providence 
of God, ever good and large, gathered around an 
empty tomb, and then around a risen Lord. It 
would be beautiful, if in the hands of a true artist, to 
compare the Friday and the Sunday. They belong 
to one another; the Sunday would not be half so 
bright but for the Friday. Your joy would not be 
so exquisite if there were not an historic background 
of tears and sorrow and speaking silence. 

‘I. Now there is some great fight being fought this 
Friday. They have nailed His hands, and they have 
nailed His feet, and they have pierced His side, and 
the environment seems to vindicate and justify their 
villainy. It is all ove: ; Job would withdraw his faith, 
and David would cease his song. Rest awhile, pause 
for a day or two; never hasten God; never try to 
force your own destiny; be great by being quiet. 
Now comes the day on which everything will be 
silent. It must be so, because this is the third day 
that the Malefactor Himself indicated. He was 
always so bold. He did not say, I will rise in three 
centuries, when you will all be dead and no man will 
be here who could charge Me with My own words; 
He said, On the third day I will rise again. It was 
a fair challenge, square, complete. When was Jesus 
timid, cowardly, uncertain? When did He, if not 
prevaricate, yet seem to handle words with such tricks 
of magic as to perplex and bewilder those who heard 
them? Never. He said before the Friday, The 
Friday is coming, my friends, I warn you of it; I go 
to Jerusalem to suffer many things of the scribes and 
the elders and of the chief priests, and I go to be 
killed, and on the third day—— He knew that the 
hearts were breaking that loved Him, and that the 
third day was about as long as they could keep up at 
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all even in solitude and secrecy and even under the 
apparent abandonment of their own faith in His 
personality and purpose. But on the third day they 
will give way. ‘The soul can only hold on for a 
given time: if the next post but one does not bring 
that letter I shall die. ‘ As it began to dawn toward 
the first day of the week.’ He did not keep them 
long waiting on that day, ‘it began to dawn’; it is 
not said that it fully dawned, it predawned, it sent 
forth itself in a kind of mimic dawning; it would 
require the eye of an expert look-out on one of life’s 
ships to see that dawning. But it is always so in 
Christianity, it is always after its fullest noonday 
beginning to dawn; it never exhausts its hope, its 
trumpet has always another bold tune in it. It 
seems sometimes as if the faith were overthrown, but 
‘it began to dawn toward ’—there was a great silent 
wondrous onward movement. Enough! where God 
begins He continues, He completes. So there was 
that morning a hailing. Hail! It was one of the 
last words His own ears had heard but a few hours 
ago: ‘Hail, King of the Jews! hail!’ and He said, 
All hail! stop, stand still! this is a great day in 
Israel and in the world. 

II. So we meet on Resurrection morning. We know 
that Christ died, we may as certainly know that 
Christ rose. This is part of a great evolution, part 
of a great demonstration of Divine energy which no 
man can comprehend and which no man can arrest. 
We can do nothing against the truth, but God hath 
been pleased to permit us to do something for the 
truth. What can mando? He can kill every min- 
ister of truth, but he cannot kill the ministry. When 
will we look at the right points? Is the missionary 
dead? Yes, but missions are still going on, and 
nothing can hinder their advance. Is not that the 
blood of a head that has been clubbed to death by 
Rarotongan savages? Yes, that is the blood of the 
martyr of Erromango. Is mission work therefore 
done? No, it is beginning to dawn toward—— 
You can kill the minister, but not the ministry. 
When I was but a boy I was preaching in a little 
village, and whilst I was talking, I have no doubt 
with great energy and possibly with some incoherency, 
a drunken brawling man shouted, ‘ We will stone you 
out of the town!’ And I, at eighteen, said, ‘ You 
can easily stone me out of the town, but you cannot 
stone the truth out of the town’. You can kill the 
man, but not his work ; you can crush the minister, 
but not the ministry ; you can destroy the instrument, 
but not the music ; you can cut off all the branches, 
but the root remains. Ay, but we can go down to 
the root too. Yes, to that root, but I am speaking 
about the root metaphysical, the Root of roots, the 
Thing, the Force, that cannot be got at, that no axe 
can find, and no digger can sink ground enough to 
discover the roots and all their fibres. So there is a 
root not to be touched, and out of that root. there 
shall bud a stem more beautiful than flowers, more 
majestic than oaks and proudest cedars. 

Ill. ‘Christ both died, and rose, and revived.’ 
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That word ‘revived’ comes in like a freshet into a 
channel that has been waiting for the rising of the 
river. All the channel has been so droughty, so 
barren, and all the land round about has suffered 
from it, but there is a freshet rising, and that freshet 
represents true revival, relifeing. And so Christ 
said before the Friday, ‘I am come that they might 
have life, and that Si might have it more abund- 
antly,’ like wave on wave, billow chasing billow, until 
death was ashamed and overthrown, was lost, was 
swallowed up in victory.—Josera Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. ut p. 156. 


‘Why dost thou judge thy brother? for we shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ.’—Romans xiv. Io, 
Pau does not mean that God will punish him, and 
that we may rest satisfied that our enemy will be 
turned into hell-fire. Rather does he mean, what 
we too feel, that, reflecting upon the great idea of 
God and on all that it involves, our animosities are 
softened, and our heat against our brother is cooled. 

From Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. 


Rererences.—XIV. 10.—W. G. Rutherford, The Key of 
Knowledge, p. 200. F. E. Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the 
Christian Life, vol. i. p. 112. XIV. 10-12.—Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxvii, No. 1601. XIV. 11.—Ezpositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 187. XIV. 12.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 306. 

~W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 10. J. 8. 
Bartlett, Sermons, p. 184. J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to 
Christmas Eve, p. 164. R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 
245. XIV. 13, 14.—W. J. Hocking, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii. p. 108. XIV. 14-21.—EHzpositor (4th Series), vol. 
ji. p. 71. 

‘The kingdom of God is not meat and drink,’—RoMANs XIV. 17. 


Usinc the language of accommodation to the ideas 
current amongst His hearers, Jesus talked of drinking 
wine and sitting on thrones in the kingdom of God ; 
and texts of this kind are what popular religion 
promptly seized and built upon. But other pro- 
founder texts meanwhile there were, which remained, 
one may say, in shadow. This is life eternal, to 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom Thow hast sent. The kingdom of God 1s 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit. These deeper texts will gradually come 
more and more into notice and prominence and use. 
—From Marruew Arnowy’s Preface to the popular 
edition of Literature and Dogma. 


Rerurences. — XIV. 17.—S. A. Tipple, The Admiring 
Guest, p. 76. R. B. Douglas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lvii. p. 97. Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 201; «bid. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 154; cbid. vol. x. p. 100. XIV. 17-19.— 
W. Walsh, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 260. XIV. 18.— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 428 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 276. XIV. 19.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p.4. XIV. 
21.—F. B. Oowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 287. 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1487, p. 33, and No. 1548, p. 19. 

‘Happy is he that judgeth not himself in that which he 
approveth.’—RomMaANs xiv, 22. 

WHENEVER conscience speaks with a divided, un- 

certain, and disputed voice, it is not yet the voice of 

God. Descend still deeper into yourself, until you 





hear nothing but a clear and undivided voice, @ 


voice which does away with doubts and brings with 


it persuasion, light, and serenity. Happy, says the 
Apostle, are they who are at peace with themselves, 
and whose heart condemneth them not in the part 
they take. This inner identity, this unity of con- 
viction, is all the more difficult the more the mind 
analyses, discriminates, and foresees.—AMIEL. 


Rererences.—XI1V. 22.—W. M. Sinclair, Words from St. 
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Paul’s, p. 99. XIV. 27.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 


119. XIV. 31.—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 261. 


‘They that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the - 


weak, and not to please themselves,’—ROMANS XV. I. 


‘Tuerr’s a text wants no candle to show’t ; it shines 
by its own light. It’s plain enough you get into the 
wrong road in this life if you run after this and that 
only for the sake o’ making things easy and pleasant 
to yourself. A pig may poke his nose into the 
trough, and think o’ nothing outside it ; but if you’ve 
got a man’s heart and soul in you, you can’t be easy 
a-making your own bed an’ leaving the rest to lie on 
the stones. Nay, I'll never slip my neck out of the 
yoke, an’ leave the load to be drawn by the weak 
uns.’—Adam Bede, in Grorcr Exsor’s Adam Bede. 


Att men need to have near them, allied in close 
association with them, either a force to strengthen 
their weakness or else a weakness which insists upon 
some demonstration of their strength.—Joun OLIVER 
Hoses, in Robert Orange. 


Rererences.—XV. 1.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 
271. XV. 1-3.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 263. J. Martinean, Endeavours After the Christian Life 
(2nd Series), p. 84. XV. 2.—W. H. Stephenson, A Book of 
Lay Sermons, p. 191. F. W. Farrar, Christian World Puipit, 
vol. xlv. p. 337. Llewelyn Davies, The Purpose of God, p. 
116. XV. 3.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 47. A 
4.—H. H. Henson, The Value of the Bible, p. 39. F. St. John 
Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 4. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xlvii. No. 2753. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family 
Reading, pp. 11 and 22. R. Boyne, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. xiv. p. 976. H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 853. H. Hensley Henson, «id. vol. 
lxxviii. p. 871. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 17. G. 
Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 406. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes fora Year, p. 5. R. W. Church, 
Village Sermons, p. 1. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 11. C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 193. R. C. 
Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 267. H. D. Rawnsley, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 1104. H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Year, pt. i. p. 7. 


‘ The God of patience.’-—Romans Xv. 5. 


NarurE never hurries : atom by atom, little by little 
she achieves her work. ‘The lesson one learns in fish- 
ing, yachting, hunting, or planting, is the manners 
of Nature ; patience with the delays of wind and sun, 
delays of the seasons, bad weather, excess or lack of 
water—patience with the slowness of our feet, with 
the parsimony of our strength, with the largeness of 
sea and land we must traverse, etc.— EMEz£0N. 
Rererences.—XV. 5, 6.—J. M. Gibbon, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 187. XV. 5, 15, 38.—A. Maclaren, After 
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Sermons, p.172. XV. 8.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
411; tid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 361. XV. 11.—Ibid. (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 117. 


AN OLD TESTAMENT PORTRAITURE OF THE 
SAVIOUR 


"Isaiah saith, There shall be a root of Jesse, and He that shall 
rise to reign over the Gentiles ; in Him shall the Gentiles 
trust.’—Romans xv. 12. 


How infinite is Jesus! And with what almost in- 
finite variety of depiction He is set forth in Holy 
Scripture! Here are four views rich in suggestion 
and most uplifting to the contemplator. 

I. The Scriptural Jesus.—It is eminently char- 
acteristic of Paul that he delighted in the Jesus of 
the Old Testament. And it is very congenial to him 
—that ardent lover of the Bible—to say, as here he 
says, ‘Isaiah saith’. Paul revelled in the prophetic 
delineation of the Saviour. The Christ of pro- 
pheey evoked all his intellectual and spiritual pas- 
sion, 

The Old Testament and Jesus mutually enhance 
each other. It glorifies Him. How stately, pathetic, 
tender, winsome, is the Jesus of the Old Testament ! 
And truly He glorifies it. I think little of the Old 
Testament when the Saviour is ejected from it. 
But when I see my Saviour there it becomes an 
astral book : old, yet ever new ; remote, yet sweetly 
near, 

II. The Human Jesus.—The primary allusion of 
Isaiah which Paul quotes is mysteriously profound. 
‘There shall be the root of Jesse’ (R.V.). Some 
have explained this as meaning the branch which 
grows out of Jesse’s root. But the Bible has a 
marked capacity for saying what it means, and mean- 
ing what it says. Otherwhere it declares Jesus to be 
a branch of Jesse. But here it says ‘the root’ and 
not the branch. And this is not the only place in 
which our Incarnate Lord is called the root of Jesse. 
You may always trust Scripture to differentiate 
between a root and a branch. 

‘There shall be the root of Jesse.’ The origin of 
Jesse shall be historically originated. The Creator 
of Jesse shall be born in the latter days. But Jesse 
lived and died long spaces back. How can his ‘root’ 
come to ‘be’ in after years? Can the father of 
David’s father be a descendant of David? This is 
indeed a great mystery—the Creator described as He 
who ‘shall be’! 

If any object to this view of the human Jesus as 
insuperably mysterious, I would urge that it is in- 
finitely more helpful on the practical side than any 
merely humanitarian view of Jesus can be. I far 

refer Isaiah’s mysterious concept to the Unitarian 
eka. If { cannot comprehend it I feel it meets my 
needs. Only a Saviour-God can cope with my guilt 
and sin. If I am to have a human Redeemer He 
must also be Divine. A Jesus whose personality and 
birth I could readily understand would be a Jesus to 
whom I dared not believingly commit myself. Ob 
let us adoringly receive this so mysterious and so 
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merciful Saviour, who is ‘the Root of Jesse’. A 
darkness to the intellect, He is the Light of Life to 
the heart. 

Bengel aptly says, ‘ Divine worship is implied here 
as due to Christ even in His human nature’, Most 
truly itis. His human nature is Divinely miracu- 
lous. Late in time he cometh, but it is ‘the root of 
Jesse’ who is born of the Virgin Mary. 

Ill. The Kingly Jesus.—Isaiah, as quoted by Paul, 
further describes the Saviour as ‘He that ariseth to 
rule over the Gentiles’ (nations). He is a King then. 
He is the rightful if unacknowledged Sovereign of the 
nations. I told you the Jesus of the Old Testa- 
ment is a stately figure. He is more; He is regal. 

‘He that ariseth,’ in God’s decree, and in the 
course of human history, is to ‘rule over the nations ’. 
The kingly Jesus pervades both Testaments with a 
delightsome pervasiveness. The Jesus of the Nativity 
was peculiarly the kingly Jesus. Gabriel, in his great 
annunciatory message to Mary, emphasised His king- 
liness, ‘And He shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever, and to His kingdom there shall be no end’. 
A scholar has superbly retranslated that latter sent- 
ence, ‘ And to His kingdom there shall be no frontier’. 
A kingdom unlimited by remotest frontier! An 
empire universal! It was an inspired instinct which 
led the Magi to inquire, ‘Where is He that is born 
King?’ 

Jesus is the King of the nations. He arose at 
Bethlehem to be this. Of all the earth He is the 
predestinated Monarch. His rule is sadly retarded, 
and has long been. Sin and hell have set themselves 
to arrest it. Many of the nations do not submit 
themselves to their rightful King. Even the nations 
which are supposed to be His loyal subjects have a 
religion which is rather a veneer than a passion. 
But His rule is ultimately sure. He will do what 
He arose to do, ‘rule over the nations’. We must 
always distinguish between the immediate outlook 
and the final outlook, or we shall be whelmed in de- 
pression. Jesus shall reign. The end is sure, though 
the way be rough and long. 

IV. The Believed Jesus.—Isaiah adds that ‘in 
Him shall the Gentiles trust’. Faith is the factor 
which unites men to Christ. We are not obedient 
subjects of the Saviour-King till we trust i Him. 
Loyalty begins in faith. In that remarkable bio- 
graphy to which I have alluded we are told of a 
Bechuana convert, who said, ‘ Faith is the hand which 
receives the gifts Christ offers us,’ and a great theo- 
logian declared it to be one of the finest descriptions 
of faith he had ever known. The nations shall yet 
put out their hands to receive the gifts Christ offers 
them. Have you put out your hands for those 
precious gifts? No other power but faith in Christ 
can perfectly renew the nations. . It is not finally by 
legislative or other programmes, but by individual 
faith in the Saviour-God that the nations shall be 
transfigured. A new earth will only come by spirit- 
ual processes.—Dispate T. Younc, The Gospel of 
the Left Hand, p. 17. 
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Ver. 13. 
JOY AND PEACE IN BELIEVING 
‘Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving.’— ROMANS XV. 13. 

Ir is a question that we ought seriously to ask 
ourselves, at the approach of a Communion season, 
if we are in possession of the joy and peace which 
form the benediction of our text. Can we truly say 
that we know in our own hearts what the Apostle 
calls joy and peace in believing? Is this the deepest 
result of that religion which we profess and in which 
we have been bred? And is it so, not only on the 
Sabbath, and under the calming influences of the 
sanctuary, but amid the cares, the worries, the dis- 
tractions that await every worshipper to-morrow? 

I. Contrast, for instance, joy and peace in believ- 
ing with joy and peace in working. Most of us 
can say with perfect truth that we have experienced 
joy and peace in working. Not always, certainly, 
for sometimes work is wearisome, and sometimes it 
is ill-suited to our bent. And there are days, and 
sometimes there are years, when men are physically 
unfit for duty. But granting that, is it not the case 
that we have experienced joy and peace in working, 
and that if our work were taken away, much of our 
joy and peace would also go? Of working, we can 
say that in sincerity. What I want to ask is, can we 
say it of believing? Is there anything in our re- 
ligious life that answers to that feature in our active 
life? 

II. Or think again of joy and peace in loving. 
There are few who have not had experience of that. 
Perfect love casteth out fear, for fear hath torment. 
Think, for example, of the Christian home, that 
beautiful creation of the gospel. Imperfect though 
it must necessarily be, is it not the dwelling-place of 
joy and peace? And all the joy of it and all the 
peace, which are deeper and truer than any passing 
shadow, rest on, and are continually refreshed by, 
the presence in the Christian home of love. Deeper 
than all rebellion of the child, is the child’s love for 
father and for mother. Mightier than any care or 
worry, is the love of the mother for her children. 
And that is the secret of the Christian home, how- 
ever poorly it be realised ; it is the sphere above all 
other spheres where there is joy and peace in loving. 
Now Paul does not speak of joy and peace in loving. 
He speaks of joy and peace in believing. And the 
one we know. We have experienced it. It has 
been ours in childhood and in manhood. But the 
question is, what about the other? Have we known 
anything of it at all? 

IJ. Think for a moment of the kind of people to 
whom these words were originally sent. ‘They were 
sent to a little company of Christians, whose lot was 
very far from being easy. Separated from us by well- 
nigh two thousand years, we are prone to think of 
them as dim and shadowy. If our own woes grow 
dim with passing years, how much more those of 
centuries ago. Yet they had sorrows as intense as 
ours, and trials that were very dark and bitter, and 
they had hearts which were as full of sin as any that 
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are throbbing here to-day. ‘They were called to be 
saints, and yet they were not saints. They were 
just poor and faulty men and women. And some 
were slaves, and some were city merchants, and some 
were mothers in undistinguished homes. Yet Paul 
when he thought of them made no exceptions. Not 
one of them was excluded from the blessing. And 
not one of us within this church to-day is excluded 
from the blessing either. 

IV. The notable thing is that on the page of 
Scripture joy and peace are in the closest union. 
Wherever we light upon the one, we are not long 
in coming on the other. We sometimes say of in- 
separable friends that when you find the one you 
find the other. United in a comradeship of hearts, 
the one will not long be absent from the other. 
And so, remember, is it with joy and peace, as joy 
and peace move on the page of Scripture; the two 
are linked in a most holy wedlock, and whom God 
hath joined, let not man put asunder. 

(1) Sometimes it may be we lack this inward com- 
fort because we have lost the wonder of salvation. 

(2) Sometimes, too, we fail in joy and peace be- 
cause we meddle with things that are too high for 
us. We vex ourselves, and vex ourselves in vain, 
over the hidden things of the Almighty. It is our 
duty to cast our burden on the Lord, and the burden 
of many to-day is intellectual. It is our duty to 
honour Jesus Christ, if we would not have Him be 
ashamed of us. And we honour Him when amid 
all the darkness we believe that all is well for He is 
King ; we honour Him not with a darkened heart, 
but with a believing full of joy and peace, The 
night is dark and we are far from home, but we are 
certain He is in command. And so we serve Him, 
and we help our brother, and for His sake we do the 
little we can do; and there we leave it till the morn- 
ing comes.—G, H. Morrison, The Return of the 
Angels, p. 65. 


CHRISTIAN HOPE 
(For Second Sunday im Advent) 


‘ Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving, that ye may abound in hope, through the power of 

the Holy Ghost.’—Romans xv. 13. 

In to-day’s Epistle we have a concise summary of the 
purposes of Christ’s first Advent. 

I. To bring Hope.—By ‘patience and comfort’ of 
the Scriptures which speak of Him, In what the 
Sermon on the Mount says of Him is all our hope. 
To Jew and Gentile alike. 

ll. To bring Unity.—To make us by His Spirit 
and example ‘like-minded one to another’. 

(a) Unity of thought—(‘ like-minded ’). 

(b) Unity of feeling—(‘ with one mind and one 
mouth’). 

(c) Unity of purpose—(‘the glory of God’), 

Ill. To bring Joy and Peace in Believing.—As 
this passage begins, so it ends, with Hope. Christ 
bring it: the Holy Ghost gives it, with joy and 
peace in believing. 
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Ver. 16. 





‘The God of hope.’—-Romans xv. 13. 


Principat Ray quoted this text in his Moderator’s 
address at the Union Assembly of the Scottish 
Churches in 1900. He said : ‘Let: us hope continu- 
ally. We have been brought to this point remarkably ; 
why should the Church of Christ stint her expecta- 
tions? Without this gracious dispensation we cannot 
thrive. Not earnestness, not diligence, not sacrifices 
will supply the want of it. The whole New Testa- 
ment is full of hope, as a disposition without which 
prosperity and progress are not to be expected. The 
very God of Hope fill us with all joy and peace in 
believing, that we may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghost !’ 
‘Joy in believing.’—Romans Xv. 13. 

WE continually hear of the trials, sometimes of the 
victories, of faith—but scarcely ever of its pleasures. 
. . - Set to any work you have in hand with the 
sifted and purified resolution that ambition shall not 
mix with it, nor love of gain, nor desire of pleasure 
more than is appointed for you; and that no anxiety 
shall touch you as to its issue, nor any impatience nor 
regret if it fail. . . . Resolve also with steady industry 
to do what you can for the help of your country and 
its honour, and the honour of its God ; and that you 
will not join hands in its iniquity, nor turn aside 
from its misery; and that in all you do and feel you 
will look frankly for the immediate help and direc- 
tion, and to your own consciences, expressed approval, 
of God. Live then and believe, and with singleness 
of answer proportioned to the frankness of the trust, 
most surely the God of peace will fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing —From Rusxm’s Plea- 
sures of England, u 


‘Since Saturday last,’ writes Boston in his Memoirs, 
‘I have had most sensible experience of the solid joy 
and peace in believing God to be my God in Christ. 
I find it is a blessed means of sanctification. It 
strengthens to duty; for I have been helped in my 
work of visiting since that time. It nourishes love 
to the Lord ; and consequently love to and desire of 
the thriving of His work in people’ssouls. It creates 
a sweet calm, and quiet of mind, in doubtful events ; 

. it sweetens other enjoyments, and carries above 
things which at other times are irritating and create 
disgust. I have compared flashes of affection with a 
calm, sedate, tender love to the Lord; and I prefer 
the latter to the former,-and have been, and am, 
happy in it.’ 
Curistraniry . . . hasnot penetrated into the whole 
heart of Jesus. She is still in the narthex of peni- 
tence; she is not reconciled, and even the Churches 
still wear the livery of service, and have none of the 
joy of the daughters of God, baptised of the Holy 
Spirit.— Amie. 

I sent before Thy gracious throne, 
And asked for peace on suppliant knee ; 
And peace was given—not peace alone, 
But faith sublimed to ecstasy. 
—WorpsworTH. 


Live greatly ; so thou shalt enjoy unknown capacities 
of joy.—Coventry ParMmore. 

Rererences.—XV. 13,—Bishop Moule, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 292. A. Tucker, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xviii. p. 33. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 
56. F. J. A. Hort, Vellage Sermons in Outline, p. 213. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd Series), p. 120. C. Bradley, 
Faithful Teaching, p. 187. Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of 
Iniquity, p. 187. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 30; vol. 
xii. No. 692; vol. xxiii. Nos. 1832 and 1384, and vol. xly. 
No. 2626. XV. 15.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 139. 
XV. 15-21.—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 21. 


‘ Ye yourselves are filled with all knowledge.’—-Romans Xv. 14. 


Ir a reverent ignorance is to be the last word of 
thought about religion, not only will Christ have 
died in vain, but science will have toiled to little real 
purpose.—C, H. Pearson. 


SANCTIFICATION 
* Sanctified by the Holy Ghost.’—Romans xv. 16. 


THERE are some who preach a salvation from sin’s 
consequences ; but you and I want to be delivered 
from sin’s tyranny; that is much more than being 
delivered from hell, from the consequences of sin. 
Some people look upon salvation as a kind of life- 
buoy by whose aid they may enter safely into the 
harbour of heaven; but salvation is far more than 
that. The salvation which God offers you and me 
is not only to free us from the penalty of sin—the 
consequences of sin—but also from the power of sin. 
‘He shall save His people, His redeemed ones, from 
their sins’ When we put our faith in Christ and 
Him crucified, we are saved eternally and completely, 
because ‘He hath redeemed us with an eternal re- 
demption’. But I want to live for Christ. I do 
not only want to die a Christian death, but to live 
for Christ here, to show forth in my life the power 
of Christ ; I want Christ tu be formed in me. This 
is sanctification, and the work of God the Holy 
Ghost. ‘The cross means for us not only deliverance 
from sin, but it means the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

I. The first work of the Holy Spirit in the re- 
deemed soul is the work of cleansing, of purifying. 
It is the mission of God the Holy Ghost to come into 
the heart of the believer and purify the very ‘springs 
of being’ that have been poisoned by sin, so that out 
of us shall flow pure and life-giving streams, and we 
shall be a blessing to others because of the outflow 
of the Holy Ghost that dwelleth within us. 

II. But there is not only the thought of cleansing, 
there is the thought of strengthening. He is the 
Comforter. The word ‘comforter’ means one who 
stands by your side to strengthen you (the Paraclete) 
to help you. In the margin of the Revised Version 
the word ‘helper’ is used—one ever at our side to 
help us in living the Christian life. We not only 
want inward cleansing, we want comforting, cheering ; 
we want a champion—some one has translated. the 
word ‘ Paraclete ’ as ‘ champion ’—one who stands for 
our defence. 

III. Again, there is not only the cleansing of the 
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Holy Ghost, and the comforting of the Holy Ghost, 
but there is the gift of courage to witness for God. 
This is a special gift of the blessed Spirit. ‘Think 
of what happened at Pentecost. Think of the 
cowardly nature of Peter, then look at him after the 
baptism of fire, after the ena fire had gone 
through his soul and burned out all the fear, It is 
no good talking religion unless you are living true.— 
T. J. Mappen, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. 
p. 244. 

Rersrences.—XV. 16.—L. D. Bevan, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 326. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 79. 
XV. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1832. Hxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. pp. 231, 236. XV. 20.—R. C. Cowell, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 516. XV. 21.—Haxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. vii. p. 365. XV. 22-28.—H. S. Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 65. 


Ver. 26. 





‘The poor saints.’—RoMANs xv. 26. 


‘Tue great problem of human life,’ says Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton, ‘is the reconciliation of poverty and the 
soul.’ 


MaccuIAVELLI once said that ‘the kingdom of the 
clergy had been long before at an end, if the reputa- 
tion and reverence towards the poverty of friars had 
not borne out the scandal of the superfluities and 
excesses of bishops and prelates’. Bacon, who quotes 
this in The Advancement of Learning, adds : ‘So 
a man might say that the felicity and delicacy of 
princes and great persons had long since turned to 
rudeness and barbarism, if the poverty of learning 
had not kept up civility and honour of life. 
REFERENCES.—XV. 26.—EHxpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 890. XV. 27.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 332, XV. 
28, 29.—Bishop Cabrera, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 
77. XV. 29.—J. W. Houchin, The Vision of God, p. 119. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT’S LOVE 
‘ The love of the Spirit.’—-Romans Xv. 30. 


Tur phrase employed by St. Paul in the text is to 
be understood as denoting, not the love which we 
bear to the Spirit, nor yet the love which is produced 
in us by the agency of the Spirit and which is called 
the fruit of the Spirit, but the love which the Holy 
Spirit manifests towards us. Weshall limit ourselves 
on this occasion to four aspects of His love. 

I. His Restraining Love.—Everywhere sinful men 
are acting under the dominion of base selfish passions ; 
but men everywhere are conscious that those passions 
are not allowed to work their evil ways unchecked 
or unrestrained. In heathen as well as in Christian 
countries, the universal consciousness testifies that 
there are mysterious, mighty, persistent forces in active 
operation on the hearts of men, curbing, restraining, 
suppressing their malignant passions. Explain it as 
you please, ascribe to whatever agency you think fit, 
the fact is undeniable: for every man is a living 
witness of it. To deliver man from the thraldom of 
these usurping forces of evil we must have a spiritual 
agency of authority and power. The economy of 
redemption supplies such an agency in the Person of 





Vv. 8-5. 


the Holy Spirit whose office it is to subdue and ex- 
pel these ruling powers of evil. 

Il. His Convicting Love.—The gracious provision 
made by Christ Jesus is ample and adequate to meet 
the exigencies of a lost world ; but when we proclaim 
its all-sufficiency, a formidable difficulty meets us at 
the very outset—man does not feel his need of it. 
Blind to his peril, he fondly imagines that he can do 
without redemption. Logic can never lodge in any 
heart that conviction of sin which issues in genuine 
repentance. The economy of redemption provides 
for this difficulty by the appointment of the Holy 
Spirit as an abiding active Personality, to work upon 
conscience, heart, and will a conviction of sin. 

Ill. The Forbearing Love of the Spirit.—Why is 
the sinner pursued in his wanderings, reasoned with 
in his rebellion, striven with in his obstinacy for 
years together? ‘The only reason in the universe is 
the forbearing love of the Spirit, who is long-suffering 
usward, not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance. 

IV. The Condescending Love of the Spirit.—The 
condescending love of the Spirit is revealed in His 
selection of the human heart with all its vileness as 
the material on which to show forth the might of 
His grace.—Ricuard Roserts, My Jewels, p. 187. 

ReEFERENCES.—XV. 30.—Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 
79. W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 157. XV. 30-33. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxxii. No. 1887. 


OV OYE 





‘Now the God of peace be with you all.’—RoMans'/xv. 33. 


Wuen Horace Bushnell was dying, he murmured one 
day slowly, and in great weakness, to those around 
his bed, ‘ Well now, we are all going home together ; 
and I say, the Lord be with you—and in grace—and 
peace—and love—and that is the way I have come 
along home’. 

Rererencz.—XV. 33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 49. 


FELLOW-WORKERS IN CHRIST 
‘ Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my fellow-workers in Christ Jesus, 
who for my life laid down their own necks ; unto whom 
not only I give thanks, but also all the churches of the 
Gentiles.’— RoMANS XVI. 3-5. 
‘Greer Priscilla.’ ‘Greet Mary.’ ‘Greet Amplias.’ 
‘Salute Apelles.’ ‘Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Her- 
mas.’ And so on, and soon. And let us mark that 
these delicate courtesies come at the end of this tre- 
mendous Epistle, an Epistle which for sheer power of 
reasoning was regarded by Coleridge as unsurpassed 
in literature. 

I. First of all, I notice that Priscilla and Aquila 
have a common rootage with Paul. ‘My fellow- 
workers in Christ Jesus.’ ‘The great Apostle and 
the more obscure disciples had a common spiritual 
soil; their souls were buried and enswathed in the 
same Lord. It is most heartening to recollect that 
Paul and John and St. Francis struck their roots 
into the same grace in which I stand. I may not 
share Paul’s talents, but I can share his Christ. 

II. And then Paul and Priscilla and Aquila were 
one in a common service, My fellow-workers. 'The 
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literal interpretation of the phrase might thus be 

iven: these humbler workers brought their energy, 
and added it to the strength of Paul in the cause of 
the kingdom of Christ. Aquila added his little to 
Paul’s greatness! Yes, and that is just the lesson 
which many of us have got to learn. We have 
energy which, if added to the energy of a greater 
man, will enable him to do greater things. (1) 
But Priscilla and Aquila were not only fellow-helpers 
of Paul in the way of encouragement and prayer ; 
they did positive and individual service in the ways 
of their own life and labour. In Corinth they met 
the great Apostle, who found lodgings in their house. 
Many a time would the needles become still and 
silent as Paul told the story of Nazareth, and Cal- 
vary, and Olivet, and his own solemn experiences on 
the way to Damascus. Until at last the tent-maker’s 
house became a sanctuary, and all three were on their 
knees together in adoration of a common Lord. (2) 
And then the eager disciples became ardent Apostles. 
Having heard the message they passed it on. (3) 
And then these two disciples became centres of Chris- 
tian fellowship. ‘The Church which is in their house.’ 
I often wish we could recover the power of these 
meetings in the home. 

III. And lastly, Priscilla and Aquila were one 
with Paul in a spirit of common chivalry. ‘Who 
for my life laid down their necks.’ We do not know 
the particular occasion to which the Apostle refers, 
and it is not needful for us to know it. It is sufficient 
for us to know that Priscilla and Aquila were pre- 
pared to take risks in the service of the Lord. And 
what were the fruits of it? What the fruits always 
are. Holy: boldness has the key to many a secret 
door. ‘The disciple who bears much discovers much. 
—J. H. Jowerr, British Congregationalist, 17th 
September, 1908, p. 242. 
*Who have for my life laid down their own necks.’—Romans 

XVivi4. 

Now it was a time of great sufferings; and many 
Friends being in prison, many other Friends were 
moved to go to the Parliament, to offer up themselves 
to lie in the same dungeon, where their friends lay, 
that they that were in prison might go out and not 
perish in the stinking jails. This we did in love to 
God and our brethren that they might not die in 
prison.—Fox’s Journal for 1658. 

Rererences.—XVI. 4-16.—Lxpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 405. XVI. 5.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 437. XVI. 
7.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 367 ; ibid. (6t*. Series), vol. 
vii. p. 397; tid. vol. x. p. 446. XVI. 7, 11.—ZJbid. vol. v. 
p. 94. XVI. 12.—Ezxpository Sermons on the New Testament, 
p- 189. 
‘Salute Rufus the chosen in the Lord, and his mother,’— 

ROMANS XVI, 13. 

My kind mother did me one altogether invaluable 
service ; she taught me, less indeed by word than by 


act and daily reverent look and habitude, her own 
simple version of the Christian faith. . . . My mother, 
with a true woman’s heart, and fine though unculti- 
vated sense, was in the strictest acceptation Religious. 
The highest whom I knew on Earth I here saw bowed 
down, with awe unspeakable before a Higher in 
Heaven: such things, especially in infancy, reach 
inwards to the very core of your being.—Sartor 
Resartus, wk. 1. ii. 


Rererences. —XVI, 14.—Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. v. 
pp. 65, 423. XVI. 16.—W. M. Sinclair, Christian Worid 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 321. 


‘Mark them which cause divisions,'—ROMANS XVL 17. 


In the second chapter of his Apologia, Newman uses 
this verse to justify his conduct towards his brother 
Francis. 

‘I would have no dealings with my brother, and 
I put my conduct upon a syllogism. I said, St. Paul 
bids us avoid those who cause divisions ; you cause 
divisions ; therefore I must avoid you.’ He admits 
that his behaviour on this and other occasions laid 
him ‘open, not unfairly, to the charge of fierceness,’ 
but adds, ‘It is only fair to myself to say that neither 
at this, nor any other time of my life, not even when 
I was fiercest, could I have even cut off a Puritan’s 
ears, and I think the sight of a Spanish auto-da-fé 
would have been the death of me’. 


Tuere were few warnings to his pupils on the 
entrance into life more solemn than those against 
party spirit, against giving to any human party, sect, 
society, or cause, that undivided sympathy and 
service which he held to be due only to the one party 
and cause of all good men under this Divine Head. 
There were few more fervent aspirations for his 
children than that with which he closes a letter in 
1833 : ‘May God grant to my sons, if they live to 
manhood, an unshaken love of truth, and a firm re- 
solution to follow it up themselves, with an intense 
abhorrence of all party ties, save that one tie which 
binds them to the party of Christ against wicked 
men’.—Sran.ey’s Life of Dr. Arnold, rv. 


Rererences.—XVI. 17-20.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 3. XVI. 19.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
115. XVI. 20.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 213. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 393. XVI. 21.—Ibid. (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 78. XVI. 22.—W. J. Henderson, Chres- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 830. XVI. 23.—EHzposttor (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 82; «bid. vol. x. p. 158; sid. (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 101; tid. vol. iii. p. 234. XVI. 24.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 988. XVI. 25.—Exposttor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 83; tid. vol. vii. p.1. XVI. 25, 26.—L. D. Bevan, 
Ohrist and the Age, p. 47. XVI. 25-27.—Ibid. p. 33. XVI. 
25-87.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 200. XVI. 26.— 
L. D. Bevan, Christ and the Age, p. 63. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 34. XVI. 27.—J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, p. 138. L. D. Bevan, Ohrist and the Age, p. 81. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS 


1 CORINTHIANS 
Rarerances.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 69; iid. 
vol. vii, p. 267. I. 1-9.—Zbid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 26. 


CALLED TO BE SAINTS 


‘Called to be saints.’—1 Cor. I. 2. 


Many names are given to the followers of our Lord 
in the New Testament. But the name most fre- 
quently given is ‘saint’. The word occurs sixty 
times in its pages, and it is plainly intended to de- 
scribe the life which every Christian should earnestly 
seek after. 

I. The idea of devotion—devoted to Christ ; that 
is the essence of the Christian life, that is the primary 
notion of sainthood. And really this is the basis of 
membership in the Church of Christ. This is the 
one thing to look for inevery one who desires to join 
a Christian Church. The primary question to be 
asked is, What is Jesus Christ to you? Personal 
relation to Christ is the primary thing. I beg leave 
to say still further that this phrase, ‘devoted to 
Christ, expresses what every one of us professes who 
has been baptised. The pre-eminent idea in the 
ordinance is the absolute surrender of the life to 
Jesus Christ, that He may cleanse and use it. It is 
also the thing that we profess every time we come 
to the Lord’s Table. We take again the vow of 
allegiance. This relation of devotion to Christ our 
Lord is the thing to watch and guard carefully and 
jealously. 

II. And now comes the second idea clinging to the 
word saint, viz., that of goodness as a result of our 
contact with Christ and His influence on our lives. 
One of the most serious questions in connection with 
organised Christianity at this moment—a question on 
which its future largely depends—is, are the people 
who profess the Christian faith by Church member- 
ship better people than others? You know, if you 
know anything, that the most eloquent evangelistic 
preaching in the world will be far less potent than 
character, and can never prevail against an unchris- 
tian spirit in a Church or in individuals connected 
with it. If we, bearing the name of Christ, have 
manifestly no joy in Him, there is no reality in our 
profession. Our business is to realise our calling. 
Our chief business is to be good, true, pure, loving, 
holy. The future of the Church depends on the 
character of its members. The way to goodness is 
devotion to Him.—Cuartes Brown, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. rxxut. p. 280. 


| vol. iii. p. 166. 


vol. xix. p. 142. C. S. Horne, Christian World Pulpt 
vol. li, p. 17. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No, 434 
F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 128. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. x. p. 204; bid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 
159. A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy Scripture—Cor- 
inthians, p. 1. I. 8.—EHapositor, vol. vii. p. 65. 1. 4-6. 
—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 103. I. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. 
No. 2875. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 268. I. 7.— 
Bishop Creighton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 264. 
E. A. Askew, The Service of Perfect Freedom, p. 1. H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 193. 
W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 1. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. x. pp. 104, 440. I. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xi. No. 616, and vol. xliv. No. 2580. R. W. Dale, Fellow- 
ship with Christ, p. 1. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 426. 


‘I beseech you... that there be no divisions among you. 
For it hath been signified to me... that there are con- 
tentions among you.’—1z Cor. I. 10, II. 

THe average man or woman is always at open discord 

with some one; the great majority could not live 

without oft-recurrent squabble. . . . Verbal contention 
is, of course, commoner among the poor and vulgar 
than in the class of well-bred people living at their 
ease, but I doubt whether the lower ranks of society 
find personal association much more difficult than the 
refined minority above them. High cultivation may 
help to self-command, but it multiplies the chances 
of irritative contact. In mansion, as in hovel, the 
strain of life is perpetually felt—between the married, 
between parents and children, between relatives of 
every degree, between employers and employed. ‘They 
debate, they dispute, they wrangle, they explode— 
their nerves are relieved, and they are ready to begin 
again.—Grorcr Gissinc, The Private Papers of 

Henry Ryecroft, pp. 93, 94. 

Rererunce.—l. 10.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 

38. 


‘Each of you saith, Iam of Paul; and I of Apollos ; and I of 
Cephas; and I of Christ.’—1 Cor. I. 12. 

In a letter Vinet remarks, apropos of Thomas 
Erskine: ‘If I did not abjure on principle such 
expressions as ‘‘I am of Apollos, and of Cephas,” I 
should gladly allow myself to say “I am of Erskine”. 
He does not wrap up the Gospel in shadows. He 
makes us feel that if the how of the mysteries of re- 
ligion is inconceivable, the why is perfectly accessible 
to our reason.’ 

Rererences.—I. 12.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 73 ; 


ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 79. I. 138.—T. Arnold, Sermons, 
H. Alford, Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 


Rererences.—). 2.—R. W. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, , 210. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 48. I. 14.—Ibid. (5th 


vol. xiviii. p. 264. R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, 
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* Not in wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made void.’—1 Cor, 1. 17. 
‘Take eloquence,’ said Paul Verlaine once, ‘and wring 
its neck.’ 
Rererences.—i. 17.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 367 ; 
thid. (6th Series), vol. vi. pp. 212, 366. I. 17, 18.—Jbid. 
p- 29. 


THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS 
‘ The preaching of the cross,’—1 Cor. 1. 18. 


CuristTianity is the religion of redemption; it is for 
that reason that the Apostle gives as the motto and 
the summary of the Gospel this little sentence in the 
text, ‘The preaching of the cross’. For the cross is 
the symbol, as it once was the instrument, of our 
redemption. Whether it were to Galatia or to 
Corinth ; to rude and barbarous rustics in their im- 
petuosity and changefulness ; or whether it were to 
the cultivated children of Greek wisdom, St. Paul had 
one message, and that message was, ‘The preaching 
of the cross’, What did he mean? 

I, Well, first of all, the Apostle announced an his- 
torical reality. The Apostle rejoiced in an historical 
redemption. Not in ideas, but in facts; not ina 
code, but a Person; not in impulses and sentiments, 
but in the flesh and blood reality of the dire struggle 
of our Lord with human guilt, wretchedness, and 
wrong. He rejoiced in an historical redemption when 
he preached the Gospel of the cross; and if ever 
there was a doleful and desperate reality in this world, 
it was the cross of Jesus Christ. Paul spoke of this 
reality as a great thing effected here in this world, 
and on its dusty surface. He spoke upon events that 
transpired in a known place, under a known govern- 
ment, in known circumstances, on which eyes had 
been riveted, over which hearts had been broken. 
He spoke of Christ in Jerusalem nailed to the cross, 

laced in the tomb, and risen from the dead. Never 
forget that Christianity rests upon the great obdurate 
facts of human history. 

II. Secondly, St. Paul, when he spoke of this preach- 
ing of the cross, meant an inward experience. He 
said, ‘I am crucified with Christ’. ‘The life I live in 
the flesh I live by faith of the Son of God, Who loved 
me and gave Himself for me.’ ‘God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Very personal, very inward, even mystical 
is the language, and it is the preaching of the cross 
that carries that message. home into the living ex- 

riences of men and women. 

III. Thirdly, the Apostle referred to ‘ the preaching 
of the cross’ as a vivid and graphic description of 
Christ in His unseen power working among men. Do 
you recall those words from the letter to the Galatians? 
So powerful was the portraiture which Paul drew be- 
fore the spiritual eyes of the Galatian hearers, that 
for a moment they seemed to have seen the extended 
arms, the bleeding brow, and pierced side of the 
crucified Jesus. 

Now this, in brief, is what he meant by ‘the 
preaching of the cross’; he meant the historical re- 


demption, he meant the inward experience, he meant 
the vivid portraiture and living presentation of an 
exalted but still potent Saviour, so as to reach the 
inward vision of the soul; and such should be the 
preaching of the Gospel to-day. 


Rerurences.—I, 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 
1611. T. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun of Righteousness, p. 
66. R. H. Conwell, Baptist Times, vol. liv. p. 396. A. Mac- 
laren, The Wearied Christ, p. 296. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on 
Some Words of St. Paul, p. 17. W. M. Clow, The Cross in 
Christian Experience, p. 1938, Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
201; zbid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 372. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 10. I. 18-24.—Ibid. 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 276. 


‘ For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
the prudence of the prudent will I reject.’—1 Cor. 1. 19. 


Ir is for the punishment of our temeritie and instruc- 
tion of our miserie and incapacitie, that God caused 
the trouble, downefall and confusion, of Babels Tower. 
What course soever man taketh of himself, it is God’s 
permission that he ever commeth to that confusion 
whose image he so lively representeth unto us by the 
just punishment, wherewith he framed the presumptu- 
ous over-weening of Nembroth, and brought to noth- 
iny the frivolous enterprises of the building of his 
high-towering Pyramis or Heaven-menacing tower. 
‘I will destroy the wisdome of the wise, and re- 
fuse the praidence of them that are most prudent’. 
The diversitie of tongues and languages where- 
with he disturbed that worke and overthrew that 
proudly-raised Pile; what else is it but this infinit 
altercation and perpetual discord of opinions and 
reason which accompanieth and entangleth the 
frivolous frame of man’s learning, or vaine build- 
ing of human science ?—Monraieng, vol. um. p. 12. 


Rererences.—I. 20.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 31. 
I. 20, 21.—T. D. Bernard, The Eaclusion of Wisdom, p. 1. 
I, 21.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, p. 
37. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 372. 


CHRIST MEETS EVERY NEED 
1 Cor. I. 22, 23. 


I. Nore the testimony of heathenism to men’s re- 
ligious wants, or what men desire. 

II. Note that Christianity seems to neglect and 
contradict many of men’s ideas and wants. (1) We 
preach. Not we do—opposition to all requirements 
for signs, to all sacramentarianism and ritualistic 
notions. (2) We preach Christ. We deal with a 
Person. (3) We preach Christ crucified. The cross 
is the centre of His work. / 

III. Note that Christianity really meets and satis- 
fies them all. (1) Christ crucified is Power. No 
other sign half as strong. (2) Christ crucified is 
Wisdom. Christ crucified meets the real wants of 
every age and of every man.—A. MACLAREN. 


Kurerence.—I. 22, 23.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. tv, p. 
232. 
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THE POWER OF THE CROSS 
-For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wis- 
dom: but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but 
unto them which are calied, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.’—1 Cor, 1. 22-24. 
‘Tur Jews ask for signs,’ a request which is not 
necessarily indicative of a thirst. That is the bane 
and peril of all externalism. It may gratify a fever- 
ish curiosity without awakening the energies of a 
holy life. 

“And the Greeks seek after wisdom.’ ‘They are the 
epicures in philosophies, the dainty tasters of intel- 
lectual subtilties. ‘The Jews ask for signs,’ and their 
religion degenerates into a despiritualised system of 
magic. ‘The Greeks seek after wisdom,’ and their 
religion becomes the domain of the disciplinist 
theorist, the heritage of a cultured and exclusive 
aristocracy. 

‘We preach Christ crucified,’ says Paul, and we are 
not going to be diverted by the hunger for mere 
sensation ; ‘we preach Christ crucified,’ and we are 
not going to be disengaged from our high calling, and 
tempted to submit our Gospel as a piece of subtle and 
mincing controversy. 

I. We preach Christ crucified, because it is the 
doctrine which incomparably preserves for us the sense 
of the holiness of God. ‘The sense of the holiness of 
God is an element that is conspicuously lacking in our 
modern religious life. ‘The idea of Fatherhood does 
not exclude or obscure the idea of holiness: it in- 
cludes and intensifies it. 

II. We preach Christ crucified, because it is the 
doctrine which incomparably creates and preserves 
the sense of the nature of sin. Any doctrine which 
unveils the holiness of God reveals also the horrible- 
ness of sin; any doctrine which obscures God’s holi- 
ness veneers man’s sin. All true forgiveness throws a 
most lurid illumination on the sin that is forgiven. 
The cross is the place of great awakening for sinners. 

III. We preach Christ crucified, because it is a 
doctrine in the experience of which we incomparably 
discern the realities of grace. 

IV. We preach Christ crucified, because it is the 
doctrine in whose heart we find ample resources for 
the attainment of moral and spiritual health. 

For ethical revivals we must first of all have evan- 
gelical revivals. We must first of all have the doctrine 
of the cross before we can hope for moral elevation.— 
J. H. Jowxrr, Apostolic Optimism, p. 68. 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED 


For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wis- 
dom: but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but 
unto them which are called, both Jewsand Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.’—1 Cor. 1. 22- 


24. 

L Ler us note the desire of Jew and Greek. ‘The 
Jews require a sign and the Greeks seek after wis- 
dom. A sign! Had not the Jew received signs 
sufficient ? He had seen the leper cleansed, he had 
seen the dead raised from their graves, and yet the 
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Jews required a sign. This is quite explicable in 
consistency with the nature of men. If you look for 
external things you will never be satisfied with them. 
‘And the Greeks seek after wisdom.’ There was 
nothing wrong in that. But the Corinthian Greek 
babbled of wisdom when he had nothing but the 
name left. And yet they were not willing to accept 
the message of eternal truth, because they preferred 
their own little puppets to the Gospel, just as a child 
prefers the little ragged doll it has made for itself to 
the best products of the market. 

II. What does Paul do? What is his message in 
the face of this? Will he manufacture signs? I 
believe Paul could have done so had he chosen. Did 
Paul dazzle the Greek by a display of wisdom? No. 
‘We preach Christ.’ And that is not all. ‘We 
preach Christ crucified.’ That is the gist of the 
matter; that is where the difficulty comes in. The 
cross must be taken into account, and not only that, 
but the cross is the centre and secret of all Christian 
life and power. Of course, Paul does not mean that 
he remains constantly with the cross, that he has 
nothing further to say; he does not mean that he 
never varies his discourse. What he means is, that 
all is built upon that, and though he may soar into 
the sunlight of the eternal glory, and tell men of all 
the vast expansion of God’s purpose and kingdom in 
the future, he starts from the cross and comes back 
to it again. 

III. Notice the various estimates here formed of 
this preaching. ‘Unto the Jews a stumbling-block.’ 
Shall we remove the cross that people may not 
stumble? If you do youremove the world’s redemp- 
tion at the same time. ‘Unto the Greeks foolish. 
ness.” Man redeemed by blood! It is vulgar. So 
shouts the modern Greek in his polished frenzy. 
But the foolishness of God is wiser than men. The 
world #s saved by blood. Those who know them- 
selves and God, those who find themselves in Christ, 
understand the cross; for its power has entered into 
their life. And because it is the power of God it is 
also the wisdom of God, for wisdom and power go 
together.—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. 
mn. p. 99. 

Rererences.—I. 22.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 265. 
I, 22-24.—Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and the Age, p. 3. 
E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 54. 


THE WATERSHED 
‘We preach Christ crucified.’—x Cor. 1. 23. 


WE preach Christ crucified. The phrase may be 
described as a watershed, and I will illustrate its 
different uses from a poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes :— 
Behold the rocky wall 
That down its sloping sides 
Pours the swift rain-drops, blending, as they fall 
In rushing river-tides ! 
Yon stream, whose sources run 
Turned by a pebble’s edge, 
Is Athabasca, rolling toward the sum 
Through the cleft mountain-ledge. 
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The slender rill had strayed, 
But for the slanting stone 

To evening’s ocean, with the tangled braid 
Qf foam-flecked Oregon. 


So from the heights of will 
Life’s parting stream descends, 

And, as a moment turns its slender rill, 
Each widening torrent bends,— 


From the same cradle’s side, 
From the same mother’s knee,— 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the Peaceful Sea ! 

Let me trace briefly the courses of the two streams. 
*We preach Christ crucified’ on one side, and on 
the other ‘ We, risen and crucified, preach Christ 
Divine, crucified, risen’. 

I. Itis the word Divine which turns the course. 
The essence of heresy is the assertion that Christ is a 
creature. No matter how loftily He may be con- 
ceived of, if His Deity is denied the end is the long 
darkness and the frozen tide. 

(1) We begin with Arianism, which seems at first 
sight, to grant so much that it is barely distinguish- 
able from Christianity. It affirmsthat Christ existed 
before He became Incarnate, that by Him God made 
the worlds, that He is, in a manner, to be worshipped, 
that He wrought miracles, and that He rose from 
the dead. But it affirms also that He had a begin- 
ning of existence, that He was created by God, that, 
being created by God, He could be annihilated by 
God. This conception of Christ was held at one time 
by many powerful intellects, and has at least one liv- 
ing representative who must be regarded with deep 
respect. Yet it is fair to say that it has practically 
no place in the actual world of thought. 

(2) The stream descends, and we find it next as So- 
cinianism, or, as it is now called, Unitarianism. Those 
who have read Socinus may be astonished to find how 
exalted is the place he accords to Christ. He differs 
from Arius in holding that Christ had no pre-exist- 
ence, that His life began with His mortal birth. But 
he maintains that Christ was born of a virgin, that 
He was the Immaculate Son of God, that in a sense 
He is worthy of our homage, that He wrought mir- 
acles in the world, and visibly conquered death. 
Within living memory Unitarians made similar aftir- 
mations. 

(8) But this, so far as I am aware, can no songer 
be said. The disciples of Socinus began to maintain 
that Christ would be more powerful if He were freed 
from the bandages of the supernatural. So gradually 
miracle was denied. The truth of the Resurrection 
was volatilised, or openly rejected. Christ, it was 
said, shared the lot of the departed, and left His body 
to become Syrian dust. Still, for a long time astren- 
uous effort was made to maintain His sinlessness. ‘I 
know not,’ said Channing, ‘what can be added to the 
wonder, reverence, and love that belong to Jesus.’ It 
was held that He towered over the rest of mankind in 
His moral and spiritual perfection, that He was the 
true Leader of faithful souls. I think it would be 
correct to say that this view is taken to-day by some 
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representative Unitarians, including Stopford Brooke. 
But it has become clear to the majority that a sinless 
man is a miracle, and that if the order of the law is 
to remain inviolate, Christ must be, in another sense, 
numbered with the transgressors. 

(4) So the stream still descends. When the mir- 
acles are denied, when the Resurrection becomes i + 
credible, when the sinlessness is seen to be impossib e, 
the question comes, How are we to estimate Chri t's 
character? Francis Newman was tempted to all 
Him a conscious and wilful impostor. He could sot 
recognise Him as really simple and straightforward, 
and put Fletcher of Madeley, Wesley’s designa ted 
successor, far above Him in point of. character. I 
confess that Renan’s conclusion seems to me by far 
the most logical. His apologies for Christ are far 
more appalling than his accusation, but on his own 
premises he is compelled to recognise that Christ was 
a schemer as well as a dreamer. A certain shrinking 
holds most critics back, but it is significant enough 
that one declares that Jesus is no part of His own 
Gospel, while another finds the historical proof of His 
existence in what he evidently takes for tokens anc 
acknowledgments of mortal frailty. 

(5) Can the stream go lower? Yes. So desperate 
is the problem of the character of Christ as viewed 
by rationalistic criticism, that some have strenuously 
and ably argued that He has never existed at all. I 
cannot but think that this position will be much more 
widely adopted by the critics who deny the super- 
natural. Beside such a Christ as they conceive, the 
Christ of the Gospels is credible and simple. 

Ouxe to long darkness and the frozen tide. 

II. The other stream turns another way, and ends 
in another rest. We, risen and crucified, preach 
Christ Divine, crucified, and risen. 'The-Divinity, or, 
rather, the Deity, is the dividing line. Christ was 
uncreated, not only the Son of God, but God the 
Son. He was perfectly and purely God, and as truly 
and really man. The Church lives only as she holds 
fast to this fact, and she knows it. No definitions or 
descriptions, theological or other, can do more than 
touch the fringe of His splendour. But, if we are to 
understand the preaching of Christ crucified, we must 
f}il every word and every thought with the full mean- 
ing of Deity which belongs to the name of Christ. 
The more we do this, the more gloriously the river 


| will expand and end. I can but touch on one or two 


r0ints. 

| (1) It is the Deity of Christ which gives meaning to 
His atonement. We must notshrink from the strong 
est words that Scripture uses ; rather we must glory 
in them. The Church of God has been purchased 
by the blood of God. Whenever we preach Chris' 

whenever we sit at His Table, we show forth th 
Lord’s death. Ut is the Deity of Christ that gave 
His death its significance in regard to sin. 

(2) Nor is the Deity of Christ less important when 
we consider the relation of His death to human suffer- 
ing. The sense of sin may be weak, but the sense 
of pain was never stronger than it is now, The springs 
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of sorrow are full to the very lips. Lightness of 
heart has gone out of us, and the monotone of sadness 
is to be heard in most of our noblest literature. We 
are already far past the optimism of even thirty years 
ago. If you tell a man that Christ was the chief of 
the noble army of martyrs, he will answer that you 
have merely increased his difficulty and despair. ‘The 
line of martyrs has stretched so long and so far that 
men demand from us the news of the Suffering that 
hallows all sufferings, the sacrifice which consecrates 
all sacrifices. The optimism of Browning’s— 
God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world, 

falls on deaf ears to-day. If God is merely in His 
heaven, all is wrong with the world. It is our busi- 
ness not to abandon but to expand the great truth 
that God in Christ suffered and died to take away 
our suffering and our death. ‘The gospel to the gen- 
eration of sufferers is that the sufferings of His people 
were the thorns in the crown which Christ wore as a 
fair mitre ; and that these sufferings ended when they 
clasped the Sacred Head. 

(3) The Resurrection can only be understood as the 
Resurrection of the God-man. If Christ had been less 
than God, I could understand the force of many diffi- 
culties. If He was God, it was not possible that He 
should be holden of death. It was not possible that 
He should see corruption. He laid down His life of 
His own will, and of His own will He took His life 
again. 'Three days and three nights He was to lie in 
the grave, but for the elect’s sake the days were short- 
ened, and very early in the morning He burst the bonds 
* the tomb. Nor could the God-man rise for Himself 
alone— 


Among the ct dead alone He woke, 
And blessed with outstretched hands the host around. 


Did He hear them say in their slumber, ‘Think of 
me, I pray Thee, when it shall be well with Thee, and 
speak for me unto the King, that He may bring me 
out of this prison’. ‘Draw me; we will run after 
Thee.’ He heard, understood, remembers, and at the 
voice of the Archangel these little hills in the church- 
yard will one day rejoice on every side. This is the 
end, then, of the stream— 

One to the Peaceful Sea. 

III. But we must say a word on the preachers of 
this Gospel. We, risen and crucified, preach Christ 
Divine, crucified, risen. Note the order—risen and 
crucified. It is the order of St. Paul: ‘That I may 
know Him, and the power of His Resurrection, and 
the fellowship of His sufferings’. Not the fellowship 
of His sufferings and the power of His Resurrection, 
but first the power and then the fellowship. When 
we believe in the risen Christ there flows into us the 
strength and joy of His Spirit, the power of His 
Resur ection. 

Our own difficulties of faith we are to meet in the 
power of His Resurrection. Our own frequent failures 
and } umiliations and trials in work we are to meet in 
the »ower of His Resurrection. Our own personal 
griegs of missing faces and loosened hands we inust bear 
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Ver, 28, 
in the power of His Resurrection. The unbelieving 
world we must confront in the power of His Resurrec- 
tion. Whatever there may be of indifference, of hos- 
tility, of persecution, we have to meet them all in the 
power of His Resurrection, and be made more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us.—W. Rosrrt- 
son Nicott, The Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 76. 


PREACHING CHRIST CRUCIFIED 


r Cor. 1, 23. 


PreacHine is an agency, previously unknown, which 
Christianity has created to be its chosen mode of 
utterance. Jesus and His messengers are the only 
preachers. Notice :— 

I. The great pulpit theme : ‘Christ crucified’, 
This is the sum of our message, the central regulative 
idea in the Gospel of God. ‘The Gospel offers itself 
to us as a plan of restoration, it proceeds upon the 
fact of a fall. A Gospel based on the Incarnation 
of God cannot but be the final end of all God’s other 
doings on this earth. The Christian scheme of salva- 
tion through God incarnate is thus the world’s centre 
of gravity, but its own centre of gravity is the cross ; 
it is not ‘ Christ’ simply but ‘ Christ crucified’ whom 
we preach. Modern thought is strong, because it re- 
cognises the Incarnation, but it is weak because it fails 
to see the necessary issue of the Advent in the work 
of the cross. The fact that our Divine Helper came 
in human form showed that there was a man’s work 
to be done before God’s help could be extended, and 
for the doing of that Christ was born. Christ bore 
His cross before He was fastened to it. He was born 
that He might die. Thus we reach the heart of 
Christianity. Such is the twofold Gospel fact : Christ 
the Incarnate Son ; Christ crucified, our righteousness 
and ransom. 

II. The utterance of the Divine message: ‘We 
preach’, What is this peculiar instrument? Preach- 
ing is the announcement of the Saviour, with the offer 
of His salvation, in its widest sense ; both being de- 
livered as a message from God. So the Apostles 
preached ; so have all great and honoured preachers ; 
so must we. (1) As to matter; everything should 
serve the preacher’s main drift, and illustrate or 
commend his message. (2) As to the form of the 
message : it must be in the main declarative. 

Preaching is at once historical and personal. (1) 
All that concerns the life of Christ, with its historical 
foreshadowings, its self-manifestation in word and 
miracle must be prominent in the pulpit. (2) The 
Jesus of biography is now the glorified Christ, a Per- 
son present, though absent, whose spiritual power we 
feel ; that ministry is best which leads straight to the 
living helping Saviour. Yet, even here, preaching 
will lose its savour unless it is sustained by a perpetual 
offer of the Saviour to men’s hearts.—J. Oswap 
Dykes, The Preacher's Magazine, vol. x1. p. 229. 
‘We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 

and unto the Gentiles foolishness.’—1 Cor. 1. 23. 
Comparx the curious use of this passage by Hazlitt 
in his Winterslow: ‘It has always been with me a 
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test of the sense and candour of any one belonging 
to the opposite party, whether he allowed Burke to 
be agreat man. Of all the persons of this description 
that I have ever known, I never met with above one 
or two who would make this concession. . . . They did 
not know whom they had to contend with. The 
corner-stone, which the builders rejected, became the 
head-corner, though to the Jews a stumbling-block 
and to the Greeks foolishness ; far, indeed, we cannot 
discover that he was much better understood by 
those of his own party, if we may judge from the 
little affinity there is between his mode of reasoning 
and theirs.’ 

Rererences.—I. 23.—Sermons for the Church Year, vol. ii. 
p. 119. H.S. Holland, Vital Values, p. 1. R. W. Church, 
Village Sermons (8rd Series), p. 101. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 349 ; zbid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 471. 


THE MESSAGE THAT CONVINCES 
We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them that are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God.’—1 Cor. I. 23, 24. 
WE preach Christ crucified . . . the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God! ‘The words ring out, not 
in protest or defence, but as the summons of a herald. 
It is the message of an ambassador from his Royal 
Master. For this to St. Paul was the essence of His 
Gospel, so vital, so essential, so comprehensive that, 
as he adds presently, he had deliberately resolved to 
exclude from his teaching whatever was not directly 
concerned with the person and the work of His Lord 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. The declaration, 
as you remember, is the climax of a natural argument. 
There had been divisions in the Corinthian Church, 
divisions that after their manner had grown to con- 
tentions. Incidents, perhaps trivial, had roused the 
party spirit. Sharply the Apostle calls the Christians 
back to first principles. What meant this ranging 
of themselves some under one name, some under 
another? Was Christ divided? Had Paul been 
crucified for them? Had they been baptised in his 
name? Nay, his only office had been the ministry 
of the good news, and to declare it with such definite- 
ness and simplicity that its appeal to their con- 
sciences might come through no distorting medium, 
and that their faith should stand, not in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God. 

I. This very plainness of speech, this absence of 
philosophy and rhetoric, were resented by a Church 
where the eloquent Apollos had just been labouring. 
Offence had been taken and on various grounds. 
The Apostle’s preaching had come into conflict with 
the prejudices of one class of men, and not less with 

_ the postulates of another class. ‘The pride of religion 
and the pride of reason both refused their assent. 
The man who sought for merit in some sterile series 
of acts, who based his hopes on national or ecclesi- 
astical birthright, whose ethics were the practice of 
rules rather than the exercise of principles—such 
a man could have little sympathy with the message 
that offered life to the lost and grace to the guilty. 
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And to the other man, who had allowed reason to 
usurp the place of faith, whose range of research rose 
no higher than the plane of human thought, who 
measured the supernatural by the natural—to such 
a man the story of redemption would seem unreal 
and foolish. ‘The cross, indeed, had its answer for 
each. It could tell them of forces far beyond 
their vision, of wisdom compared with which their 
own was as naked ignorance; for to those who will 
receive it in God’s own way, it will reveal secrets for 
which ages have laboured in vain. So comes the 
fourfold experience which apart from Christ no 
human mind has ever conceived—‘ Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption’. World-wisdom, 
or, to borrow an alien but familiar word, Zeitgeist— 
the spirit of the times, knows not God, nor the things 
of God. It may talk about Him, and it may criticise 
them, but it knows not either. That knowledge, as 
the Apostle has reminded us, comes not by world- 
wisdom, but by the exercise of spiritual and God-given 
faculties. 

II. The story of modern missions in this respect 
is the same as the story of the Apostolic day and the 
story of the living Church in every age. Conditions 
differ, of course, but the same causes are producing 
like results. ‘The signs that follow the missionary 
to-day are just as much evidence of a Divine presence 
and of Divine forces at work with him as those seen 
by the early Church. When we hear, as, thank God, 
we so often hear, of some bitter Moslem turning to 
worship the Son of God, or some proud Brahmin 
counting all things lost for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord, or some poor 
pagan cleansed from loathsome vice and superstition, 
are we not face to face with facts which are just as 
truly ‘signs and wonders’ as those which were 
wrought in Apostolic times? And they can only 
be explained in the same way. They are also to be 
seen not only in separate instances but on a wider 
scale. The Cross draws men together still as it 
did then; it influences communities as well as 
individuals. In the ordered growth of Christian 
Churches, in the promotion of higher standards 
of social duty, in a new sense of brotherhood, in the 
elevation of home life, and not least in a wider out- 
look and in service for them that are without; in 
such facts as these, and many others of the same 
kind, must we not devoutly and gratefully recognise 
tokens of superhuman wisdom and _ supernatural 

ower at work on the consciences and lives of men? 

III. And we are still far from the end of the 
message. We have been thinking only of the 
manifestation of Christ with regard to ourselves— 
for us men and our salvation. We know, we think 
we know, what Christ did for us on the cross, and 
we speak of ‘the innumerable benefits which by His 
precious blood-shedding He hath obtained for us’ : 
but there is another side on which I fancy few ponder. 
What is the Cross but Jesus Himself? Are the 
redemption and reconciliation of fallen man, marvel- 
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ious, indeed, beyond all human thought, the final 
object of the Incarnation and the death and the 
Resurrection of the Lord? But may not reverent 
faith, led by the teaching of the Spirit, show us that 
ap even greater purpose lies beyond? There is 
a profound saying of Jonathan Edwards, which runs 
thus: ‘The emanation of His own infinite fulness 
was aimed at by God as the end of His creation’. 
How much more, then, of His creation restored in 
Christ? In one of those sublime glimpses of the 
other world which are given in the closing pages of 
the Bible, the occupants of the new heaven and the 
new earth are seen engaged in the highest acts of 
which created beings are capable ; and there rises the 
united offering of angelic and human adoration before 
the throne of the eternal God, ‘ Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.— 
H. G. Fox, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxix. p. 
312. 

Rererences.—I, 23-24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. :. Nos. 7 
and 8. H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1551, p. 41. J.C. M. 
Bellew, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 18. I. 24.—H. Bonar, Short 
Sermons for Family Reading, pp. 383 and 41. J. Oswald 
Dykes, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 373. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. iii. No. 182. 





‘The foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men.’—1 Cor. 1, 25. 

Tux philosopher aspires to explain away all mysteries, 
to dissolve them into light. It is mystery, on the 
other hand, which the religious instinct demands and 
pursues : it is mystery which constitutes the essence 
of worship, the power of proselytism. When the 
cross became the ‘foolishness’ of the cross, it took 
possession of the masses. And in our own day, those 
who wish to get rid of the supernatural, to enlighten 
religion, to economise faith, find themselves deserted, 
like poets who should declaim against poetry, or 
women who should decry love-—Amimt’s Journal 
(June, 1870). 

Rererences.—I. 25.—J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, 
p. 265. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 214. 


‘Not many wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 

noble, are called.’—1 Cor. I. 26, 
‘Sarurpay, 17th November (London).—I spent an 
hour,’ writes Wesley in his Jowrnal for 1759, ‘agree- 
ably and profitably with Lady G— H— and Sir 
C— H—. It is well a few of the rich and noble are 
called. O that God would increase their number! 
But I should rejoice (were it the will of God) if it 
were done by the ministry of others. If I might 
choose, I should still (as I have done hitherto), preach 
the Gospel to the poor,’ 


Nor many wise, rich, noble, or profound 

In science, win one inch of heavenly ground, 

And is it not a mortifying thought 

The poor should gain it, and the rich should not? 
No :—the voluptuaries, who ne’er forget 

One pleasure lost, lose heaven without regret ; 
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Regret would rouse them, and give birth to prayer, 
Prayer would add faith, and faith would fix them there, 
—Cowrerr, V'ruth (387 f). 
Rererenors.—I, 26.—cpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 275; 
tbid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 98. I. 26, 27.—J. G. Greenhough, 

The Cross tn Modern Life, p. 54. 1. 26-28,—E. M. Geldart, 

Faith and Freedom, p. 15. Bishop Gore, Christian World 

Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 118. I. 26-29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. 

No. 587. 

‘God chose the foolish things of the world that He might put 
to shame them that are wise; and God chose the weak 
things of the world, that He might put to shame the things 
that are strong.’—1 Cor. I. 27. 

Sir Jonw Hooxer has pointed out a very remarkable 

illustration of this, in showing that .. . the English 

fly soon supersedes entirely the disgusting and. enor- 
mous blue-bottle of New Zealand. ‘The English rat 
drives out the Maori rat. The little clover competes 
successfully even with the phormium tenaz, the 
sword-flax, ‘a plant of the coarsest, hardest, and 
toughes! description, that forms huge matted patches 
of woody rhizomes, which send up tufts of sword-like 
leaves six to ten feet high, and inconceivably strong 
in texture and fibre’. This is ‘the weak things of 
the world confounding the mighty’ over again, though 
in a purely physical sense—R. H. Hurron, Theologi- 
cal Essuys, p. 53. 


‘ And the base things of the world, and the things that are de- 
spised, did God choose, yea and the things that are nought.’ 
r Cor. 1. 27, 28. 
In his essay on George Eliot’s Life and Letters, Mr. 
R. H. Hutton declares ‘that her ambition always 
took an intellectual form, that she despised the moral 
judgment of those who were not intellectual, and 
never shared a trace of sympathy with the Christian 
principle “embodied in the above verses”. George 
Eliot had absolutely none of this feeling.’ 


In modern Christendom it is not merely our theories 
of life but the facts of life that have changed. ‘Weak 
things of the world and things that are despised hath 

God called.” With the recognition of rights in 

human beings as such, there comes a new realisation 

of human capacities, not only for the emancipated 
multitude, but for those whom Aristotle would have 
allowed to be previously sharers in the Buds mpaxtixds. 

The problems of life become for them far more diffi- 

cult indeed, but first on account of their greater range 

and complication, they become of such a kind as ta 
elicit powers previously unused. —T. H. Gren, 

Prolegomena to Ethics (im. 5). 

Rererence.—I. 27.—J. B. Johnston, Christian World 

Pulpit, vol. 1x. p. 252. 

‘But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made unto ua 
wisdom from God, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.’—1x Cor. 1. 30. 

Aut early Christians taught in the same manner, 

They never cared to expound the nature of this or 

that virtue; for they knew that the believer who had 

Christ had all. Did he need fortitude? Christ was 

his rock: Equity? Christ was his righteousness; 

Holiness? Christ was his sanctification: Liberty? 
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Christ was his redemption : Temperance ? Christ was 
his ruler: Wisdom? Christ was his light : Truthful- 
ness? Christ was the Truth: Charity? Christ was 
love—Rusxrn, Stones of Venice, vol. 1 chap. vill. 

Rerurences.—I. 30.—W. J. Knox-Little, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 211. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, pp. 
213, 223, 234. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 
282. W. B. Selbie, The Servant of God, p. 201. I. 30, 31.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 991. 


‘He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.’—1 Cor. 1. 31. 


‘Reicion, says Butler in his thirteenth sermon, 
‘does not demand new affections, but only claims the 
direction of those you already have, those affections 
you daily feel. ... We only represent to you the higher, 
the adequate objects of those very faculties and affec- 
tions. Let the man of ambition go on still to con- 
sider disgrace as the greatest evil ; honour, as his chief 
good. But disgrace, in whose estimation ? Honour, 
in whose judgment? ‘This is the only question.’ 

Rererencye.—I. 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 
1178, 

‘He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.’—1 Cor. 1. 31. 
Tue first text chosen by R. W. Dale as co-pastor at 
Carr’s Lane Meeting, Birmingham. 

Rererence.—II. 1, 2.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 187. 


THE GREAT EXPIATION 


*¥ determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.’—1z Cor. 1. 2. 


Tue Corinth of St. Paul’s day had inherited a revival 
of philosophy, and was a home of culture so much as 
to induce a rivalry with Athens herself. But it was 
not in an atmosphere of intellectual restlessness, in a 
society where energy was dissipated in an excessive 
love of dialectic, that the A postle’s ministry was carried 
on. It wasa wisdom of the world, worldly ; brilliant 
yet pretentious, that led men no nearer to solving the 
deeper problems of life. When the gifted Alexan- 
drian, Apollos, had appeared as a preacher of Chris- 
tianity, a considerable section of the Church attached 
itself to him. The result of an adherence that 
ought to have been for good was a very grave mis- 
understanding—many of them were men in whom 
the old pagan temper was by no means exterminated, 
and they claimed the sanction of his name, as it 
would seem, for a great deal that he would have been 
the very first to disown. The issue was the beginning 
of a party spirit, which has been under the most 
widely diverse conditions the bane and hindrance of 
Christendom. That there ought to have been no 
such divisions because the methods of two men in the 
interpreting of their common belief were different 
goes without the saying. But so it was, and this 
was the distressful condition of affairs with which in 
his first extant letter to them the founder of the 
Corinthian Church had to deal. 

I. Here at the outset we must be on our guard as 
to a possible misconception of St. Paul’s determina- 
tion. Let it be said at once (we shall find abundant 
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reason to justify it later on) that there is no shadow 
of excuse in his words for a one-sided presentation 
of Christ’s religion. Such partial treatment, to our 
great injury, is common enough, but it was not his 
way who had ‘not shunned to declare the whole 
counsel of God’. In the conduct of our own life’s 
occupation we all know that limitation of thought 
and labour for a while is an indispensable thing. lt 
does not mean neglect of other responsibilities. 
Because the Bishop of Exeter found it requisite to 
concentrate two years’ attention on the vast expan- 
sion of Plymouth, he did not overlook the claims of 
Devonshire at large. And St. Paul did not determine 
to know anything among the Corinthians ‘save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified,’ because he knew, not only, 
as few others, what human life really is, but he rightly 
judged that in the particular phase of it with which 
he had to deal a suffering Christ was the aspect under 
which he should preach His Lord. 

Il. The cross of Christ, the final act which crowned 
a life which was a sacrifice throughout, is the centre 
of the good tidings to all people. It discovered to 
us the inmost heart of mercy of our God. It was at 
once the measure of and the only remedy for sin. 
‘Can we make the sun go back in its course? Can 
we recall the tide at its ebb? No more can we do 
away with, and make as though it had never been 
done, one single sin that we have ever committed,’ 
the condemning voice within, the plague of our own 
hearts, the unbearable burden of secret or open sin. 
This is it with which, in the end, each one of us must 
needs reckon, and the true meaning and value of the 
Sacrifice offered on Calvary is that it alone— 

Can give the guilty conscience peace, 
And wash away ihe stain. 

Therefore he was more than willing to lay aside any 
ornament of speech and reputation for ability he 
might possess, so that he might recall them to.the 
one essential point, that in the crucifixion ‘ God made 
Him to be sin for us Who knew no sin, that we 
might become the righteousness of God in Him’. 
The showy speculations of the schools might supply 
a passing interest ; they were absolutely worthless in 
view of the sorrows and degradation of humanity. 
‘ Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified.’ There is nothing 
else, we may be sure, to come between us and despair. 

‘Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified.’ There is no 
power so attractive as that of the cross. And yet 
it is no wonder, for ‘God commendeth His love 
toward us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us’. There is no other appeal like unto 
it. It calls out an instinctive homage which no- 
thing else can. Two generations ago, during the 
terrible fire that broke out in York Minster, a line 
of soldiers was posted at the south-west side to keep 
back the multitude that thronged the streets. ‘The 
flames spread toward the extreme point of the aisle, 
and suddenly from within lighted up the western 
window, revealing the figure of the crucified Christ. 
And the soldiers, moved by an overwhelming impulse, 
presented arms before the suffering King of king» 
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A little child was present at that memorable scene 
who in after-life became a Canon of this Cathedral 
and is now the Bishop of an English See. Another 
incident thoroughly well attested, in a family that is 
still among us, will illustrate further what I say. A 
notorious libertine of bygone days was reading one 
evening, when he saw an unusual blaze of light fall on 
the page, and looking up he saw before him a repre- 
sentation of our Blessed Lord on the cross surrounded 
by a glory. At the same instant he heard a voice 
saying, ‘O sinner, did I suffer this for thee, and are 
these thy returns?’ The vision filled him with un- 
utterable astonishment and agony of heart, and, 
pierced by a sense of his ingratitude to God, he from 
that moment forsook his evil life. Still, it is true 
that, as in Corinth of old, men will avoid the teaching 
and the application of the cross. They will go round 
it, so to speak, and admire the poetry of religion 
while they resent the self-surrender which the Passion 
of the Master must ever claim. There can be no 
piace for half-measures with the appeal of the crucified 
Christ. It implies the crucifixion of self, the abolition 
of the whole body of sin, the consecration of the per- 
sonality to work in some unequivocal way for God, 
and for our fellow-men. It must mean this, as it 
means ‘so great salvation,’ and therefore many to 
their peril falter and delay.—Anrcupracon TETLEY, 
The Guardian, 26th August, 1910. 


‘I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.’—1z Cor. u. 2. 

‘I am determined,’ said William Lloyd Garrison, the 

great abolitionist leader, ‘to know nothing as a 

public man save Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and 

in this country I see Him crucified again in the person 

of the slave.’ 

Rererenors.—II. 2,—R. J. Campbell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lit p. 264. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, 
p. 191, A. L. N. Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 350. 
W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, p. 44. Joseph 
Parker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 67. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1264, and vol. xlvi. No. 2673. J. G. 
Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 67. A. Barry, 
The Doctrine of the Cross, p. 5. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Corinthians, p. 19. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


‘And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling.’—1 Cor. 11. 3. 


Woo is it that says so? Weakness and fear and 
much trembling! Surely he never did any great 
good. Surely, when he says, ‘I was with you,’ he 
might as well, or better, have stayed away altogether. 
Was it so? Itis none other than the Apostle St. 
Paul, who was in so many dangers, who underwent 
so many labours. 

What he felt none of us must be ashamed or dis- 
couraged if we feel also. 

I. To feel our weakness—that is one great way to 
become strong. If we feel strong of ourselves, we are 
apt to look to ourselves, and to think that we can 
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manage very well, we can overcome our enemies, wé 
can gain for ourselves a passage to the kingdom of 
heaven. But when we feel weak, then we are more 
disposed to go to Him who can give all strength, 
to Him who is all strength—our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as He said, ‘The earth is weak and all the inhabi- 
tants of it ; I bear up the pillars of it’. 

II. ‘I was with youin weakness and in fear.’ There 
is enough to be afraid of in this world. But unfortun- 
ately we are all just like children, afraid of that 
which we ought not to be afraid of, and not the 
least afraid of what we ought to fear. A child will 
be afraid of a stuffed wild beast, and cry out in terror. 
The same child will play in a room where there is a 
most malignant fever, and have no sense of danger. 

II. Every man is weak in that which is his 
besetting sin. Yet God would give us strength to 
overcome that completely if only we went to Him for 
it. ‘The congregations of the ungodly have robbed 
me, says David. So they have robbed us. The 
congregations of the ungodly are the devil and his 
wicked angels. 

IV. ‘I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling.’ See where all that ended. He 
went through fire and water, and he has long since 
been brought out into a wealthy place.—J. M. 
Nearx, Sermons tm Sackville College Chapel, vol. 
In. p. 249, 


‘And my speech and my preaching were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power: that your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God.’—1 Cor. 11. 4, 5. 

‘'TrEasurER WicuTMaN, having glanced at the MS, on 

the Fourfold State,’ says Thomas Boston in his 

memoirs for 1st January, 1719, ‘wrote to me, that he 
found a vein of true Christianity in it, and therefore 
would contribute to the publication of it; and this 
requiring an answer, gave me an unlooked-for errand 
to the throne of grace at this time. He intimated 
withal, that the style would be nauseous to the polite 
world, and that no book had yet been written on the 
depraved state of man, with true spirit and elegancy 

of expression. This did not much move me; for I 

do not think that way of writing he is so fond of is 

the way the Lord has used much to countenance for 
the advancing of true Christianity.’ 


‘I preacn the Gospel not with the “enticing words 
of man’s wisdom ’’—this was the way of the Apostles’ 
discoursing of things sacred,’ says South. ‘Nothing 
here of “the fringes of the north star”; nothing of 
“nature’s becoming unnatural”; nothing of the 
“down of angels’ wings”; or “the beautiful lock of 
cherubims”: no starched similitudes introduced with 
a “Thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy 
mansion”; and the like. No, there were sublimities 
above the rise of the apostolic spirit. For the Apostles, 
poor mortals, were content to take lower steps. . . . 
[t tickled not the ear, but sunk into the heart ; and 
when men came from such sermons, they never come 
mended the preacher for his taking voice or gesture; 
for the fineness of such a simile, or the quaintness of 
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such a sentence ; but they spoke like men conquered 
with the overpowering force and evidence of the most 
concerning truths.’ 


Ws ask questions perhaps about diction, elocution, 
rhetorical power ; but does the commander of a be- 
sieging force dream of holiday displays, reviews, mock 
engagements, feats of strength, or trials of skill, such 
as would be graceful and suitable on a parade ground 
when a foreigner of rank was to be received and 
féted ; or does he aim at one and one thing only, v7z., 
to take the strong place? Display dissipates the 
energy, which for the object in view needs to be con- 
centrated and condensed. We have no reason to 
suppose that the Divine blessing follows the lead of 
human accomplishments. Indeed, St. Paul, writing 
to the Corinthians, who made much of such advan- 


tages of nature, contrasts the persuasive words of 


human wisdom ‘with the showing of the Spirit,’ and 
tells us that ‘the kingdom of God is not in speech, 
but in power ’.—Nerwman, The Idea of a University, 
p. 407. 

Rererences.—II. 4, 5.—T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 
177. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 24. Il. 5.—C. 
Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 276. I. 6.—Hapositor 
(5th Series), vol. v. p. 39. LL. 6, 7.—J. Oswald Dykes, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 873. II. 6-8.—Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 81. II. 6-16.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 
358. II. 7.—H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1569, p. 185. J. 
Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 111. W. P. Du Bose, 
The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 17. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 32, II. 8.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
2; tid. vol. ix. p. 93; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 180. 


HEAVEN PREPARED FOR THOSE PREPARED 
FOR HEAVEN 
‘,.. things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.’—1 Cor. 11. 9. 

To go to heaven when they die, to gaze upon the 
face of Jesus Christ and so to be blessed throughout 
all eternity, is the one great desire of all people, 
believers in the Christian religion, in their more 
serious moments of reflection—to go to heaven. 
But there is a question which confronts every one 
who has ever so desired, a question so extremely 
simple and natural that one wonders that a reply is 
not oftener made to it, viz., What sort of place or 
state would one find heaven to be if he got there? 
Granted that earth was done with, its toils and tears 
for ever over, and a free and full entrance ministered 
abundantly into that happy realm beyond time and 
the gloomy grave, what sort of experience would it 
afford, what sort of occupation would one have 
assigned him, what kind of society would he find 
himself mingling in? 

That heaven is a kingdom of unbounded delight, 
that Jesus is there, and that the ransomed and re- 
deemed of the Lord are there, every one knows who 
has read even ten pages of the Bible in his lifetime. 
But this is not the question; but would the newly 
arrived spirit find it a state of enjoyment if he 
entered it? Granted that suddenly, as men on the 


battle-field pass, a soul winged its way into the dread 
presence of God, and that in the twinkling of an eye 
the Spirit had sped. If the golden bowl were broken, 
and the silver cord loosed, and the pitcher broken 
at the fountain, as happens every hour somewhere 
in this world, suddenly, and the liberated soul 
appeared before his Maker, is it conceivable that 
merely because a man had died and the gates of 
heaven opened wide to welcome the newly arrived 
spirit that heaven would be found truly enjoyable 
irrespective of and wholly apart from the kind of life 
he had led and the tastes that deepened into habits 
during that life ? 

I. Say that a man had led a tolerably forceful and 
busy life, and had by his personality forged out for 
himself a well-recognised place in the esteem of his 
friends and fellow-mortals, and that he was summoned 
suddenly, as people are constantly, and found himself 
among the celestial and blessed throng on high, and 
that gazing round his newly attained, newly entered 
on surroundings, he found that the company was too 
good for him, that the employment assigned him was 
certain to eventually prove uncongenial to him—that 
the presence of God and the holy Jesus and the 
blessed companionship of the pure angels and the 
ransomed and the redeemed liberated from earth’s 
defilements and no longer trammelled by earth’s 
limitations, all conduced to make up a state for him 
that he was convinced he could not possibly endure 
or ever be truly happy in; but that, on the contrary, 
promised to make him miserable beyond the power 
of words to describe; what would that heaven be? 
What though its delights were pure and unbounded 
—its courts hallowed, its streets of gold, its citizens 
aglow with eagerness to serve the most High God, 
its infinite expanse pervaded to the remotest part 
by the consciousness in every heart but his own 
of the presence of an all-merciful, all-loving, ever- 
present God! And all this to go on indefinitely 
perpetuated, with no break, no year of respite, and 
with no hope of ever terminating an engagement 
which opened with nothing more certain than the 
certainty that the experience so often sighed for on 
earth, and over the attainment of which countless re- 
ligious services had been engaged in and perhaps oc- 
casionally a few insipid tears shed, would end in misery, 
and this called heaven—longed for, sung of, it may be 
even prayed for and now at last won! Why, such a 
heaven would prove itself to one unprepared for it 
a veritable hell, the torture and horror of which 
would burn into a man’s being like a bar of hot iron 
into his flesh. 

II. Now in these circumstances what can be said 
in answer to this plain pointed question which every 
Bible reader finds himself face to face with, nay, 
which lies before every one who has even once sighed 
for the joy of heaven and longed to enter there. 
That question is, What sort of heaven am I pre- 
pared for entering here and now? ‘To that plain and 
most serious question, can any reliable reply be given ? 
Or must we shut and hasp our Bibles and go our 
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ways into the world again, sad at heart, because we 
are unable to answer the question, and must we live 
and die unable to say what sort of heaven we are 
best fitted for inhabiting? Nay! There is no need 
for this. 

We have only to turn our searching scrutiny 
within—to gaze, by the aid of memory and an 
awakened conscience, over the paths we have loved to 
tread, the secret delights that have charmed us most, 
the companionships we have cherished and most 
enjoyed, the kind of people whose society gave 
us the most intense and keenest enjoyment, and 
there, still gazing within ourselves, there rises before 
the mental eye a picture painted as truthfully as by 
the very hand of God Himself which with absolute 
faithfulness portrays the kind of heaven each wor- 
shipper is best fitted to inhabit and enjoy. We dare 
not always call it God’s heaven or the Bible-lovers’ 
heaven, but the realm or state which from that indi- 
vidual soul’s past experience—he or she—is quite 
justified in believing would best secure the continu- 
ity of the kind of joy hitherto known on earth. 
There cannot be a moment’s doubt in any one’s 
mind that what has been so far said carries with it 
the emphasis of common sense and universal experi- 
ence, 

We must breathe heaven’s atmosphere on earth. 
The radiance of heaven, whatever its final fulness, 
must fall upon the heart on earth now, and wherever 
there is a heart that is animated by a love of good 
and by the spirit of a hidden love of God, there heaven 
has in no dim or uncertain sense already been entered, 
and the land of promise, however far off at times it 
may seem, has actually proved to be within. The 
one golden word in this beautiful verse that gives the 
key as of heaven itself to every thoughtful inquirer 
after heaven is love—‘things God hath prepared for 
them that love Him’. Where this blessed influence 
is unfeignedly existing, leavening the life, clarifying 
the spiritual vision, sorting out the soul’s choicest de- 
lights, God is and Christ even now reigns, and in a 
certain sense heaven’s atmosphere is already breathed, 
though its courts in the final sense are not yet fully 
won. 

From all this there are reducible the following 
self-manifest deductions, which press themselves upon 
us all, and that in so solemn, so powerful and yet so 
persuasive a manner that they are unanswerable. 
First, although no man knows where heaven is, 
every man knows the kind of heaven best suited 
to his secret tastes. Next, the heaven a heart 
secretly sighs after and most enjoys the foretaste 
of on earth 1s the only state best suited for that 
soul vn the hereafter; and finally, the state that 
affords most enjoyment on earth and which promises 
its continuity in the dread hereafter is the state that 
particular soul should inherit and no other. 'This 
might be cast into another set of words, viz., the sort 
of heaven best suited for a man is the sort of heaven 
he ought to have assigned him.—D. D. F. Mac- 
DONALD. 
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‘ The things which God hath prepared for them that love Him,’ 
—1I Cor. 1. 9. 
Herrarter, and up there, above the clouds, you have 
been taught to think; until you were informed by 
your land-surveyors that there was neither up nor 
down; but only an axis of # and an axis of y; and 
by aspiring aeronauts that there was nothing in the 
blue but damp and azote. And now you don’t be- 
lieve these things are prepared anywhere? They 
are prepared just as much as ever, when and where 
they used to be: just now, and here, close at your 
hand. All things are prepared,—come ye to the 
marriage.—Ruskin, Fors Clavigera (m. 72). 
Rurerences.—II. 9.—E«xpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 

350, 403 ; tbid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 64; ibid. vol. viii. p. 

454, 

‘Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which 
entered not into the heart of man, whatsoever things God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. Unto us God 
revealed them through the Spirit.’—1 Cor. u. 9, 10. 

‘TEs words,’ says Miss Dora Greenwell in The 

Covenant of Infe (p. 101), ‘and those which follow 

in the twelfth verse, “now we have received of the 

Spirit which is of God, to know the things which 

have been freely given us of Him,” and, indeed, the 

whole tenor of the chapter, make it evident that the 

Apostle is not looking beyond the time that now is. 

The mystery with which his thoughts are occupied is 

the life of God within the soul—that “ preparation 

of the heart of man,” wherein He reveals Himself after 

a manner not to be apprehended by outward sense, 

or recognised by natural perception. It is the 

heaven within us, and not the heaven above us, that 
the Apostle would here unfold to us; he is concerned, 
not with such things of God as we have yet to wait 
for, but with such as we have already received.’ 

Rererences.—II. 9.—C. Cuthbert Hall, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lxii. p. 12. Llewelyn Davies, The Purpose of God, 
p. 55. 


THE THINGS WHICH GOD REVEALS TO THEM 
THAT LOVE HIM 


‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him. But God hath revealed them unto 
us by His Spirit.’—1 Cor. 1. 9, £2. 

Sr. Paut claims for himself and his fellow-Christians 

a certain superior insight. and receptiveness, an en- 

dowment peculiar and unique, an apprehension which 

others have not of the things which make up the 
higher and diviner life. ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard. . . . But God hath revealed them unto us by 

His Spirit.’ | 

I. Now this truth has often provoked the wit of 
the satirist and the sneer of the infidel. They have 
laughed at the idea that anything could be revealed 
to the soul of faith which is not open to the eyes of 
the intellect. And sometimes, alas! their sneer has 
been not without provocation, for the truth itself has 
many times suffered in the hands of those who have 
abused and perverted it for their own ends. ‘The 
priest has claimed it to silence the laity; the bigot 
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and the persecutor have employed it to stop inquiry 
and quench the flog aspirations of men. And 
often the vulgar and self-confident preacher, talking 
the est absurdities, has denounced those who 
reasonably objected to his utterances as carnal, un- 
spiritual, and incompetent to judge. It is open to 
anyone who is perhaps equally devoid of modesty and 
grace to use this as the cover of his own ignorance 
and arrogance, and to say, ‘We know these things, 
and you donot’. All this is inevitable. You have 
read miserable parodies of the loftiest poems, and 
seen wretched caricatures of the noblest faces. So 
the sublimest truths may be easily turned into coarse- 
ness and buffoonery; but the truths remain great 

_and immortal, in spite of that. 

’ II. There is a spiritual faculty given to men which 
makes them wiser in the things of the spirit than all 
which the wisdom of this world knows, and the 
merest child in faith may feel and know what the 
intellectual giant has no perception of. There are 
simple things in everyday life which are close akin 
to this. You know people who are clever enough in 
their own department, and yet blind, deaf, unfeeling, 
and unappreciative concerning the things which are 
profoundly interesting to you; men who know fifty 
times more than you know about the world of books, 
yet have no more sensitiveness than a stone to the 
music which sets your heart beating with inexpressible 
raptures; men who could run up a column of figures 
whilst you are stumbling over the first of them, and 
who are no more affected by the most exquisite poetry 
than your favourite dog might be. 

These differences run all through life. They deter- 
mine whether a life shall be coarse and empty or 
refined and abounding with joy. There are percep- 
tions which no training can give, which no schools 
can create: they are the endowment of nature, or 
rather the gift of God, and they are often in the 
possession of the child, or the untutored woman, and 
even of the unlearned preacher, whilst the most om- 
nivorous reader and bookworm may be destitute of 
them. 

And if you think of this you may well allow, if you 
do not understand, that the same truth holds in the 
life of faith and religious emotion. 

III. It is simply impossible for the secrets of the 
Christian life to be revealed to those who have no 
Christian beliefs and sentiments. Plato draws a 
picture of the worshippers in the old pagan Mysteries. 
They are going through the sacred dance to the 
sound of sweet music which is being played in the 
midst of them. But there are spectators watching 

“ them from the hill-side afar off who say these dancers 

are mad. The spectators can see the movements of 

joy, but they cannot hear the music. And people 
outside the Christian life are like these spectators. 

They cannot hear the music, and all the rest is strange 

and inexplicable. They do not know the raptures 

which are felt when the load of sin is removed ; when 

God, who has seemed far off, comes as near as a 

familiar friend ; when life moves in heavenly places, 


overshadowed by the love of Jesus, and there is a 
singing in the heart sweeter than all earthly music. 
They cannot know. They must taste before they 
can experience the things which God hath revealed 
to them that love Him.—J. G. Greennoucn, The 
Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 77. 

Rererences.—II. 9, 10.—J. W. Houchin, The Vision of 
God, p. 182. T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p.101. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. ii. No. 56. W.R. Inge, All Saints’ Sermons, 
1905-7, p. 92. 


THE DEPTHS OF GOD 

‘But God hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit: for the 

Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.’ 

—1 Cor. I. Io. 
I. Tue first suggestion of the passage is that asa 
man’s own spirit alone knows the depths of his own 
nature, so the Spirit of God alone can know the 
depths of God, the mysteries of the Divine nature. 
A man also has depths within him; within him deep 
cries unto deep. ‘The growth of a child is a series of 
revelations, but the development of life after child- 
hood is hardly less surprising. Sir Walter Scott was 
a dull and wandering mind at school. It is no un- 
common thing to find an unsuspected faculty emerging 
even late in life. The only personal knowledge of 
me that is in any sense full and inclusive is the know- 
ledge acquired by my own spirit. In the same way 
the being of the Infinite is known only by the Spirit 
of God. The self-consciousness of the Being who 
made the universe, even as we know it, is as far be- 
yond our thought as our human self-consciousness 
must be beyond the thought of the indistinguishable 
amoeba, which floats in the ooze of the sea. 

II. But now it is implied that the Spirit which is 
the self-consciousness of God can be and is imparted 
to the Christian, so that in some limited degree that 
self-consciousness of God, to which His own vast and 
unfathomable being lies revealed, produces, or reveals, 
in us a knowledge of His being. We must be careful 
here not to lapse into the vagueness and unrealities 
of Pantheism. And we can avoid the danger only 
by clinging close to the experience of the spiritual 
life. St. Paul is particular to say that this wisdom 
is only intelligible to the wise, or the full-grown, «ae. 
to those in whom the Spirit has been at work. 
What is it that occurs when by faith in Christ Jesus 
we receive the Holy Spirit? We can only say that 
we are introduced into the being and the life of God. 

III. These depths of God are searched for us by 
the Spirit much as Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise 
were searched for Dante by Virgil and Beatrice. 
That is, we are taken into abysses, and round the spiral 
ledges of a mountain, and into the circles of heaven. 
No poet, not even Dante, could describe the experi- 
ence. Weshall not venture now to do more than 
enumerate a few of these unfathomable depths of 
God, and even in our fullest investigations later we 
shall not flatter ourselves that we have fathomed 
them. (1) There is, to begin with, the depth of the 
Divine nature, which is revealed by the Incarnation 
of the eternal Son, and the deep beyond the deep 
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which is revealed by His suffering on the cross for us 
men and for our redemption. (2) Guided by the 
Spirit, we discover that the Incarnation implies the 
eternal being of God as Love; a relation between 
Father and Son which was before the world began 
and will be when the world has ended. The cross 
implies that the Love which is God is the love which 
goes out beyond, creating and redeeming ; a love which 
makes men in His image, a love which will save them 
even by suffering and death. (3) In Romans x1, 33 
Paul breaks into an exclamation as the great deeps 
become for a moment clear to him: ‘O the depth of 
wealth and wisdom and knowledge of God! It is 
by this initiation into the depths of the infinite God, 
and surely by this alone, that we can escape the 
terror of the infinite universe.—R. F. Horton, The 
Trinity, p. 21. 
THE DEEP THINGS OF GOD 


1 Cor. I, 10, 


Wuar do we understand by ‘the deep things of 
God’? There are the depths of Godhead, but that 
is not what is intended in the text. It is not the 
depths of Godhead, but the deep things of God 
which the Holy Ghost wishes us to have and en- 


oy. 

; I. First of all, there is God’s deep love. ‘God so 
loved.’ No plummet has ever been found capable of 
sounding the depths of that ‘so’. We cannot learn 
God’s love from Nature. Some people say that the 
Holy Ghost reveals God’s love by the Incarnation of 
Christ. True, in the Lord Jesus we do see God’s 
love, but we do not see its depths in the Incarnation. 
When the Holy Ghost wants us to know the great 
depth of God’s love, He points us to Calvary. 

II. Another deep thing that the Holy Ghost re- 
veals is God’s deep wisdom. 

Ill. The Holy Ghost also reveals God’s deep 
mercy. 

IV. The Holy Ghost also reveals God’s deep 
righteousness. ‘Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the 
heavens; and Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the 
clouds. ‘Thy righteousness is like the great moun- 
tains; Thy judgments are a great deep.’ The deep 
things of God cannot be seen by the natural man 
—they can only be spiritually discerned.—A. G. 
Brown, The Baptist, vol. txrx. p. 812. 

Rererences.—II. 10.—Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 
77. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 286 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol, iii. p. 416. II. 10-12.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 187. II. 11.— 
J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 183. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. x. p. 248. II. 12.—T. Arnold, Sermons, 
vol, iv. p. 125. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to 
Trinity Sunday, p. 209. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 
2087. W. T. Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, p. 59. 


THE NATURAL MAN 
‘The natural man receiveth not the thing's of the Spirit of God ; 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.’—1 Cor. 1. 
14. 
‘Tue natural man.’ The Greek is the ‘ psychical’ 
man, the man in whom the soul is all, and the spirit 
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is like a dark untenanted chamber. The natural 
man is the man whose spirit is empty of God. In 
the third chapter of the same Epistle, Paul says: 
‘And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in 
Christ’. Now the ‘ carnal’ man is a Christian, a babe 
in Christ. He is regenerate, he is in Christ, and 
Christ is in him; but instead of Christ being pre- 
dominant, the carnal element is predominant. 

I. There are Four Characteristics of the Carnal 
Life.—(1) The carnal life is.a babe life. What is 
sweeter than a babe? But what is tender and 
beautiful in a babe for a few months is terrible at the 
end of twelve months, or ten years. And what is 
lovely in a young convert is terrible in a man of ten 
or twenty years of Christian life (2) And then the 
carnal man lives on milk. (3) A carnal Christian is 
also sectarian. ‘I am of Paul, and I am of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas.’ (4) ‘Strong meat belongeth to 
them that are of full age, even those who by reason 
of use have their senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil’ (Heb. v. 14). Here we have a fourth 
characteristic of the carnal Christian ; such an one is 
unable to exercise his senses to discern good and 
evil. 

II. How to get Rid of the Self-Life ?—There are 
three steps: (1) The cross. Whenever the self-life 
obtrudes, reckon yourself dead to it; reckon that 
the cross stands between you and it. (2) The Holy 
Spirit. ‘If ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live.’ And again: ‘'The 
Spirit lusteth against the flesh’. It was by the 
Eternal Spirit that Christ offered Himself without 
spot to God, and it is by the Eternal Spirit that the 
cursed spirit of self is going to be antagonised in 
your life and mine. (3) This leads me to my third 
point, that whilst the Spirit of God in the depth of 
your heart is antagonising the self-life, He does it 
by making Jesus Christ a living bright reality. He 
fixes your thoughts upon Jesus.—F, B. Mryrr, The 
Soul’s Ascent, p. 75. 

Rererences.—II. 14.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 
286. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 407. Eaposttor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 435; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 164; 
abid. vol. ix. p. 456. 

‘He that is spiritual judgeth all things.’—1x Cor. 1. 15. 
‘He that is spiritual judgeth all things ’—if cleaned 
from fanaticism and presumption, and taken in con- 
nection with ‘ But yet I show unto you a more excel- 
lent way ’—is at once, I think, our privilege and our 
duty.—Dr. Arnorp of Rugby. 

Rererences.—II. 15.—Phillips Brooks, The Law of Growth, 
p. 294. II. 16.—J. Clifford, The Christian Certainties, p. 87. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 404. II. 31, 32.—F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii, p. 197. ILI. 1.—Hxpositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 198. 

‘I could not speak to you as unto spiritual . . . I fed you with 
milk, not with meat, for ye were not able to bear it. — 

t COR, IH. tie. 

A man always is to be himself the judge how much 
of his mind he will show to other men ; even to those 
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he would have work along with him.—Cagtr1e, 
Heroes, v1. 

' *Nay, even now ye are not able.’—z Cor, 111, 2. 
Ir is a fact, forced upon one by the whole experience 
of life, that almost all men are children, more or less, 
in their tastes and admirations.—Dr Quincey, Auto- 
biographic Sketches, xi. 


Rererences.—III. 1-8.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, 


vol. i, p. 281. III, 2.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, 

p. 1. 

‘Whereas there is among you jealousy and strife, are ye not 
carnal Pp ’—1 Cor. II. 3. 


Spraxinec of the spirit of jealousy, in his essay on 


Modern Dissent, Matthew Arnold observes that ‘this 
temper is as much a spiritual hindrance—nay, in the 
view of Christianity it is even a more direct spiritual 
hindrance—thandrunkennessorlooseliving. Christi- 
anity is, first and above all, a temper, a disposition ; 
and a disposition just the opposite to “a spirit of 
watchful jealousy”. Once admit a spirit of watchful 
jealousy, and Christianity has lost its virtue; it is 
impotent. All the other vices it was meant to keep 
out may rush in. Where there is jealousy and strife 
among you, asks St. Paul, are ye not carnal? are 
ye not still in bondage to your mere lower selves ? 
But from this bondage Christianity was meant to 
free us; therefore, says he, get rid of what causes divi- 
sions, and strife, and “a spirit of watchful jealousy ”. 


Comparx the preface to Mazzini’s essays on Faith 
and the Future, in which he asks, ‘Why has reac- 
tion triumphed? The cause lies in ourselves; in 
our want of organisation, in the dismemberment of 
our ranks by systems, some absurd and dangerous, 
all imperfect and immature, and yet defended in a 
spirit of fierce and exclusive intolerance; in our 
ceaseless distrust, in our miserable little vanities, in 
our absolute want of that spirit of discipline and 
order which alone can achieve great results; in the 
scattering and dispersing of our forces in a multitude 
of small centres and sects, powerful to dissolve, im- 
potent to found.’ 

Rererences.—III. 3.—W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of Our 
Day, p.109. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 341, III. 4-15.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 73. 

‘What then is Apollos? and whatis Paul? Ministers through 

whom ye believed.’—1 Cor. 11. 5, 
ComparE Martineau’s remark, in his review of Dr. 
Arnold’s life; ‘Above all, he wholly lost sight of 
himself, and never gave occasion for even the per- 
versest spirit to suspect that his battle with school 
evils was a contest for personal dignity or power; in 
his dominance over wrong, he was himself but serving 
the right’. 

Rererences.—III. 5.—Joseph Parker, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p. 201. C.D. Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p. 51. 
‘I planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase.’— 

x Cor. iit. 6. 
‘We can look but a very little way into the connec- 
tions and consequences of things: our duty is to 
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spread the incorruptible seed as widely as we can, and 
leave it to God to give the increase,’ says Butler in 
one of his sermons. ‘Yet thus much we may be 
almost assured of, that the Gospel, wherever it is 
planted, will have its genuine effect upon some few, 
upon more perhaps than are taken notice of in the 
hurry of the world.’ 

Rurerences.—III. 6.—S. Cox, Expositions, p. 377. 
6-9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1602. 


THE GUILD OF GOD 

‘For we are God’s fellow-workers.’—1 Cor. 11. 9 (R.V.). 
Ir is a special feature of the Christian revelation that 
throughout it exhibits God as a Worker. Other 
systems represent Him as being eternally at rest; He 
is pictured as an infinite Dreamer ; to impute to Him 
anything like personal action is considered derogatory 
to His glory. In a true sense the orbs of heaven, 
the forces of the earth, creeping things and flying 
fowl, are messengers and instruments of the Divine 
Will; but whilst they act involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously, we may co-operate with God intelligently, 
willingly, lovingly. Ina sense altogether special it is 
our privilege to become His ‘ fellow-workers ’. 

I. Consider the great design and obligation of 
life. To what end does God work? ‘To establish in 
the human heart and in human society the kingdom 
of justice and righteousness. If we are co-workers 
with God, let us often remind ourselves of His ideal, ' 
consult His plan and programme, and strive toward 
His purpose, which is altogether spiritual, holy, and 
beautiful. Men toil in a thousand different depart- 
ments, at ten thousand differing tasks, and the result 
seems only a mass of isolated strivings; yet let us be 
sure that the unification of action is a fact also, that 
all kinds of social ministries are vitally related, and 
that one Divine co-ordinating Mind directs our divided 
and confused activities to a definite and an inexpres- 
sibly glorious end. (1) The workers must not despise 
or disparage one another, nor must any one thus 
treat himself or his task. (2) Let each in his place 
faithfully and industriously realise the splendid con 
ception of the Master-Builder. ‘I sing for God,’ cried 
Jenny Lind, who did not always sing in cathedrals ; 
‘I pray with my fingers,’ said a celebrated organist ; 
and the million toilers of the city working in the fear 
of God and the love of their neighbour make shrines 
of workshops and transform rough tools into sacred 
vessels of worship and blessing. 

II. Remember the condition of success in the work 
of life. If ‘God’s fellow-workers,’ we must do our 
part. Our infidelity, disloyalty, or sloth arrests the 
great Worker and His miracles of blessing. On the 
other hand, we must not forget »ur dependence. Do 
we not often pathetically fail because we forget the 
paramount Partner ? 

III. Here we find the grand encouragement in all 
our generous aspirations and effects. ‘God’s fellow- 
workers. Then He will bring the work through. 
What an efficient coadjutor !—W. L. Warxrsow, 
Inspiration in Common Infe, p. 40. 


III. 
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Ver. 9. 
WORKERS WITH GOD 


1 Cor. Ill, 9. 

It is a bold claim to make, but facts correspond to it 
and justify it. There is a sense in which every man 
isa fellow-workerwithGod. St.Paul,of course,meant 
very much more than this when he described himself 
and his companions in service as ‘fellow-workers with 
God.’ His words speak of conscious and voluntary 
co-operation, a willing and intelligent oneness of 
purpose and effort with the will and work of God. 

I. In creating the world we are called to be God’s 
fellow-workers. Creation is not finished, but is al- 
ways proceeding. In this continuous and never- 
ceasing work of creation man can help or hinder, 
develop or retard the creative purpose and process. 
The world into which he is born has all the material 
prepared to his hands; he is here to work it into 
more and better things. An eminent geologist has 
written a book that bears this title, The Earth as 
Modified by Human Action, and one has only to 
read it to see the wide range of human power, to see 
how closely. man is in partnership with God in the 
work of creation, how much God needs man and man 
needs God. 

IJ. And, in his own training and saving, in the 
work of developing, personal faculty and character, 
_man is called to be God’s fellow-worker. What he 
can do for the earth, and the creatures and things 
that live upon it, he can do for himself, fulfil and 
finish the Creator’s purpose and plan. The state- 
ment in the Hebrew poem of creation, that man was 
made in the image of God, is prophecy, not history. 
It is theend seen from the beginning. Faith in what 
man can do and achieve does not mean any less faith 
in God. It includes God as the ground of all power, 
the inspiring Helper of all endeavour, the eternal life 
of all life. Real advance is only made when volun- 
tary, purposeful efforts aid the unconscious strivings 
of Nature. It is an old saying that bids us pray as if 
God did everything, and work as if God did nothing. 
The will and work of God are identical not only with 
the moral regeneration of individuals, with the salva- 
tion and cultivation of the individual human soul, 
but with all work we respect and honour and rejoice 
in, with art, science, literature, politics, trade, with 
whatsoever activity works for the good of the com- 
munity and the civilisation of nations. 

III. In reconciling the world to Himself we are 
called to be fellow-workers with God. The work of 
atonement is in a peculiar sense the work of God. 
The Divine mission of Jesus Christ is not so much an 
interpolation in human history as the reflection and 
revelation in space and time of the universal and 
eternal labour and passion and sacrifice of God. It is 
the Father’s work into which the Sonenters. And if 
we have got the Spirit of Christ, if we are within the 
circle of His fellowship, then we cannot help sharing 
in that work of reconciliation which is most clearly 
set forth by Jesus Christ to be the work of God in 
our human world. Worse than the most hopeless 
pessimism is the optimism of the men who are content 
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to repeat the creed, ‘Truth and right are mighty, 
and must prevail’. But truth and right have never 
yet prevailed in this world without the help of true 
and righteous men. The only real failure in life, 
believe me, is to do less than our best—Joun Hounrer, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. tx. p. 257. 

Rererences. — III. 9.—H. H. Snell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 70. J. 8S. Boone, Sermons, p. 186. C. G. 
Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1570, p. 198. E. Armitage, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 864. A. Maclaren, Ha- 
positions of Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 30. III. 10.—Ka- 
positor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 872. III. 11.—David Brook, 
Preacher’s Magazine, vol. iv. p. 178. C. M. Betts, Hight 
Sermons, p. 3. H. Varley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 
p. 68. H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, 
p. 220. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 237. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxv. No, 1494. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 2938. 

THE TRIAL BY FIRE 

‘For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ. Now if any man build upon this founda- 
tion ‘gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; 
every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day 
shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and the 
fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. If an 
man’s work abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall 
receive areward. If ni amar work shall be burned, he 

i 


shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved ; yet so as 
by fire.’—1 Cor. lI. 11-15. 


I. Let us ask, What is it we each build? The reply 
is, Character. What is character? It is the slow 
accretion of habits, acts, and impulses, of morality 
and emotion, tending toward a final mould, a fixed 
form, It is the accretion of habit, for we are so 
constituted that to do a thing once is to desire to do 
it again, and every act is the preface and preparation 
for a similar act. It is the work of impulse, for im- 
pulse is the glowing forge in which action is shaped. 
It is morality and emotion, for not more surely is the 
slenderest coloured thread gathered into the loom, or 
the lightest whisper chronicled on the wax tablet of 
the phonograph, than is each thrill of hope, each fear 
or prayer, recorded in the structure of character. 
Does it not follow, then, that character is everything 
to us: the one real possession which is imperishable ? 
The whole worth of Christianity to the world is that 
it is the science of character, that it teaches men to 
build their lives up into a mould of moral beauty, 
and attain the stature of Christ. James Smetham 
said: ‘It is of much more importance to preserve a 
fresh and tender love to God and man, than to turn 
the corner of an art career’. 

II. But the Apostle strikes a subtler chord when 
he speaks of the mixed elements that exist in the 
best work, of things perfect and imperfect—the gold 
and the stubble—that jostle one another in human 
character. Who has not remarked the imperfections 
of religious men? Who has not seen, as St. Paul 
saw, that the same man has both gold and stubble in 
him, that his vision of truth is often limited and 
vitiated by some error of nature, that his flaws of 
temper exist side by side with a great apostolic 
passion for souls, or that his narrowness of sympathy 
spoils all the admirable grasp of truth which is his? 
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The whole history of the Church has been a record 
of these imperfections. The duty of charity towards 
others, which our own errors teach us, must not 
blind us to the main point of the passage, which is 
the testing of character which awaits us. Paul sees 
the fire that kindles for his trial, the purifying and 
isa a flame that is to test his work, and he would 
fain build only with such elements as the flames can- 
not consume. 

III. What, then, is this flame? What does it 
mean for us? (1) Surely time is one of the flames 
by which all our work is to be tested. (2) Tempta- 
tion also is the flame through which all character 
must pass. (3) But beyond time and temptation 
there lies the third trial, and it is of that St. Paul 
chiefly thinks: the last day—that day—the great 
assize. There is one final word of consolation. Noth- 
ing that is really good in us can ever perish, or need 
fear that flame.—W. J. Dawson, The Comrade 
Christ, p. 261. 

Rerzrenor.—III. 11-15.—C. D. Bell, The Name Above 
Every Name, p. 165. 

‘If any man buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, costly 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; each man’s work shall be 
made manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it is 
revealed in fire.’—1 Cor. 11. 12, 13. 

‘Tue more I think of the matter, and the more read 

of the Scriptures themselves, and of the history of the 

Church,’ Dr. Arnold wrote in 1827, ‘the more intense 

is my wonder at the language of admiration with 

which some men speak of the Church of England, 
which certainly retains the foundation sure as all other 

Christian societies do, except the Unitarians, but has 

overlaid it with a very sufficient quantity of hay and 

stubble, which I devoutly hope to see burnt one day 
in the fire.’ 

Tuis passage was often in Mrs. Oliphant’s mind, not 

only on her death-bed, but earlier in her career as a 

novelist. ‘What is the reputation of a circulating 

library to me?’ she wrote in her autobiography. 

‘Nothing, and less than nothing—a thing the thought 

of which now makes me angry, that any one should 

for a moment imagine I cared for that, or that it 
made up for any loss. I am perhaps angry, less 

reasonably, when well-intentioned people tell me I 

have done good, or pious ones console me for being 

left behind by thoughts of the good I must yet be 
intended to do. God help us all! What is the 
good done by any such work as mine, or even better 
than mine? ‘If any man build upon this foundation 

.. . wood, hay, stubble; . . . if the work shall be 

burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be 

saved ; yet soas by fire.” An infinitude of pains and 
labour, and all to disappear like the stubble and the 
hay.’ 

a 12, 18.—A. Maclaren, Lapositions of 
Holy Scripture—Corinthians, p. 89. 

‘If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but 


he himself shall be saved ; yet so as through fire,’—1 Cor. 
Il. 15. 


To Dominic, in allusion to his supposed share in 
the Albigensian crusade, and the foundation of the 
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Inquisition, he used to apply St. Paul’s words, 1 Cor. 
mm. 15.—Srantey’s Life of Arnold (ch. vu). 


Rererences.—III. 18.—W. Redfern, The Gospel of Re- 
demption, p. 185. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (8rd 
Series), p. 9. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. 
Paul, p. 51. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 66. III. 15. 
—C.D. Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p.178. T. Binney, 
King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 138. 


THE COMING OF THE HOLY GHOST 
(For Whit-Sunday) 
‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?’—1 Cor. 11. 16, 

I. Tue first visible fruit of the coming of the Holy 
Ghost was in the gift of tongues. Part of that gift 
of tongues seems undoubtedly to have been that cer- 
tain of the number, where they were, could speak 
languages they were not able to speak before. They 
were able to sing the praises of God in a way that all 
kinds of different nations who had come to Jerusalem 
from all parts were able to understand. That was 
part of the gift, and a wonderful gift, and yet it was 
the least valued of the gifts of God. It was the 
extraordinary, and not the ordinary, gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and we make a great mistake when we think 
that the extraordinary must of necessity be of more 
value, of greater worth, than the ordinary. ‘That is 
a mistake which people make in many other direc- 
tions: for instance, despising the wild flowers of the 
wayside, because, as we say, they are common, and 
valuing more highly the flowers which are uncommon. 
So with the gifts of the Holy Spirit—there are those 
which are extraordinary,and which appear from time 
to time in the New Testament. They have passed ; 
do not envy them. The ordinary gift of the Holy 
Ghost—that remains with us, and that is of much 
higher value than the extraordinary. 

II. What is the ordinary gift? It is the gift of 
Spiritual power. ‘Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, 
until ye be endued with power from on high.’ That 
is the Master’s promise, and they were to wait for it. 
Of this other giftof languages He saidnothing—only 
of the more precious gift, the gift of the power from 
on high. It is the power of the Holy Spirit which 
enters intoour own soul,intoourown spiritual nature, 
and deals with it and strengthens it in every depart- 
ment. It takes hold of our understanding. The 
Holy Spirit entering into our soul, making the body 
and the soul His temple and dwelling within us, 
comes as an added strength to our understanding, 
raising our understanding, so that it can not only 
deal with the things that it sees, but rise to the 
height of faith, giving a new power of faith and 
opening our eyes to see the true bearing and meaning 
of the words of the Lord, and of the acts of the Lord. 
All that He has done and said for our own soul needs 
a key. ‘There the words lie on the page, and they are 
like a locked room. It is the Holy Spirit Who can 
come and open those words, for our understanding, 
according to the promise of the Lord: ‘When He, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into 
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all ‘truth’. Remember, the words of the Lord are | of the world, but men and women who reflect in their 


only to be understood by the help and by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

III. The Holy Spirit comes and brings power, or 
brings strength to our own heart and to our own 
affections, and teaches a man, and helps a man to hate 
what is hateful and to love what is good and what is 
true. The Holy Spirit dwells within our hearts and 
puts in them that double faculty of the appreciation 
of what is good, the love of what is good, and the 
renunciation and hatred of what is evil. 

And yet again, the Holy Spirit, entering into our 
hearts, finds His way into our will—our will which has 
been weakened by self-indulgence and self-pleasing— 
and puts new strength into that will, and gives to us 
what He gave to the Apostles at that time—new heart 
and new courage to face the difficulties before them. 
The coming of the Holy Ghost made of these men, 
who were cowards, heroes and martyrs. One after 
another, these men who had denied their Master, after 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, laid down their lives. 
The strength of the martyrs is the witness of the 

wer of the Holy Ghost, just as all the most beauti- 

ul things which es been written and thought are 

the gifts of the Holy Ghost. And all true love of 
God and man isan outcome of that Holy Spirit Who 
has made the soul His temple and resting-place. 

This gift of power to our understanding and our 
heart and our will—that represents the ordinary gift 
of the Holy Spirit; and that is at our disposal, and 
according to our goodwill and our earnestness and the 
use we make of God’s gifts will be given to us of the 
fulness of the power of the Spirit. 


CHRIST AND HIS HUMAN TEMPLES 


* Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you? ’—x Cor. 11. 16, 

Tus Epistle was written from the city of Ephesus 
where was that famous temple of Diana which was 
reputed to be the world’s greatest work of art. It 
was addressed to Corinth, which city also was re- 
nowned for its splendid temples. Now we can 
imagine St. Paul writing in view of the Ephesian 
temple, or with his mind full of pictures which the 
sacred buildings of Corinth had impressed. He knew, 
at least, that these temples were always before the 
eyes and often in the thoughts of the Corinthian 
believers ; and herein lies the point of such words as 
these: ‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God ?’ 
You poor, despised, scorned ones, cast out from 
society, are more and greater than these lofty fanes. 

I. In these words there was the new Christ-given 
thought of the dignity of man. Man was more than 
stones and marble, and statuary and material 
splendour. Manhood with a bit of faith and good- 
ness in it was more than wisdom and genius and 
wealth, and all that these things could produce. 
When Christ took upon Himself a human body, He 
made humanity Divine. ‘The Incarnation was the 
real starting-point of human progress and elevation. 
Thrones and palaces and temples are not the glory 


ae and conduct some of the majesty of the great 
ing. 

II. Think of the nearness and familiarity of the 
Divine presence. You have not to go in search of 
Him; you carry Him with you. Stones cannot be 
consecrated, but souls can: priests cannot introduce 
you to Him—He is nearer than the priest who 
whispers in your ears. He is part of you; your souls 
are the altar, your prayers are the incense, your 
aspirations are the painted windows and spires, your 
devout thoughts are the priests. 

III. Now what a solemn thought of dedication ana 
of holiness is suggested by these words. Temple— 
something detached, cut off, separated, taken out of 
the common, secular, corrupt world and marked out 
for other and higher uses ; not to be employed again 
for any service that is low, vulgar, profane, for any 
service but what is pure and Divine; to be kept holy, 
undefiled, and perfumed with the incense of sweet 
thoughts and prayers. Keep the temple holy which 
He has made His own. 

IV. And, finally, remember that the temple is a 
witness for God. And we are to be as living temples 
among the crowd of men, bearing witness of the Spirit 
of God that dwells within us, forcing upon their un- 
believing minds thoughts of the Christ whom we love. 
showing in speech, temper, and conduct, the image ot 
the Invisible, proving to the world that God is near 
and that Christ is living by the Divinity and Christ- 
likeness of our faces.—J. G. GreENHouGH, The Cross 
in Modern Infe, p. 192. 


THE DIVINE INDWELLING 
(A Motwe to Holiness) 


‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?’—1 Cor. m1. 16. 

I. Ler us consider the fact to which the Apostle ap- 

peals: ‘Ye are the temple of God—the Spirit of 

God dwelleth in you’. 

(1) This is not, first of all, merely a recognition of 
the presence of God in Nature. Doubtless, the sense 
of God’s encompassing, all-pervading life must be one 
of the main factors in the thought of every thinking 
man who believes in the existence and spirituality of 
God. He conceives of God as the Being from Whom 
it is literally impossible to escape. ‘ Whither shall 
I go then from Thy Spirit? or whither shall I go 
then from Thy presence? if I climb up into heaven, 
Thou art there: if I go down to hell, Thou art there 
also, If I take the wings of the morning, and remain 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there also 
shall Thy hand lead me; and Thy right hand shall 
hold me.’ 

God, the everywhere present, enwrapping, uphold- 
ing, penetrating through and through each creature 
of His hand, yet in His Uncreated Essence distinct 
from all, is before the Psalmist’s soul. Man, if he 
would, cannot be where God is not, cannot place 


himself outside this all-pervading ulfiquity of God 
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Thus the universe is the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwells in it. 

(2) Yet the Apostle does not mean that the Corin- 
thian Christians were only God’s temple as being a 

rt of His universe. For, first of all, man, as man, 
is differently related to the Divine Omnipresence 
from anything else in Nature. Man alone can feel 
it, can acknowledge it, can respond to it. God is 
just as present with a plant or an animal as with 
man ; but neither animal nor plant is conscious of the 


- Divine contact ; both animal and plant offer only the 


homage of an unconscious obedience to God’s law. 
Man, however, can know and adore his God, by the 
homage of his intelligence and of his moral freedom ; 
and thus the human soul is a temple of God, in a 
distinct sense from any of the lower forms of life. 
It is a living temple, whereof each wall, each pillar, 
each cormice, nay the arches and the very floor, are 
instinct with the life whether of thought or feeling, 
so designed and proportioned as even a their silent 
« pele to show forth their Maker’s praise. ‘To 
ose among Adam’s children who are alive in Jesus 
Christ, God manifests His presence by His Spirit ; 
and this manifestation makes them His temples in an 
altogether intenser sense than is possible for unre- 
enerate man. 

(3) For the presence referred to by the Apostle is 
not only the presence of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church. Primarily, indeed, the words imply that 
truth, ‘ Ye are the temple of God,’ ‘ the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in’ or ‘among you’. It is indeed in the 
Church as a whole, and not in the individual, that the 
full majesty of the Spirit’s presence is to be witnessed. 
The ‘whole body of the Church is governed and 
sanctified ’ by the Spirit, in a deeper sense than any 
individual can be. 

(4) The presence upon which he insists is ulti- 
mately a presence in the individual. It differs from 
the presence of the Spirit with saints and prophets 
under the Jewish Covenant, and still more from the 
occasional visits which He may have vouchsafed to 
heathens, in that, so far as the will of the Giver is 
concerned, it is normal and continuous. ‘ The Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.’ No passing visit is here, 
no sudden but transient illumination, no power, fit- 
fully given and suddenly withdrawn. ‘I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and f will be their God, 
and they shall be My people.’ Such was to be the law 
of the Messianic kingdom : each of its subjects was to 
be gifted with an inward presence of the Holy One. 

Il. If we have difficulty in habitually realising 
such a truth, it is, I believe, because we fail to do 
justice in our ordinary thoughts to that higher side 
of our composite being, which is the seat of the 
Spirit’s Presence within us. Man is not merely a 
perishing animal gifted with life, a xruy7 : he is an 
immortal spirit, a VELA. 

III. Let us observe, in the substance of the 
Apostle’s appeal, all the conditions of a really power- 
ful religious motive. 


(1) Of these the first is, that the truth or fact ap- 
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pealed to should not be an open question in the 
mind of the person to whom the appeal is made. 

(2) A second condition of a strong religious motive 
is, that it shall rest upon a positive and not upon a 
merely negative conviction. 

(3) A third condition of a strong working religi- 
ous motive is, that it shall rest upon what is felt to 
be a present truth. 

(4) A fourth condition of a strong religious motive 
is, that it shall appeal to the better side, to the more 
generous natural impulses of human nature. 

IV. Lastly, be it observed that this conviction 
furnishes the true basis both for the moral training 
of children, and for real self-improvement in later 
life —H. P. Lippon. 

Rererences.—III. 16.—C. Perren, Outline Sermons, p. 
228. M. G, Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 182. Bishop Winning- 
ton-Ingram, A Mission of the Spirit, p. 123, A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Seriptwre—Corinthians, p. 47. III. 17.—- 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 202. III. 18.—Phillips 
Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 1653. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 98; tid. vol. xii. p. 30. 


TWO ESTIMATES OF FOOLISHNESS 

‘Let no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth 

to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may 

be wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 

God.’—1 Cor. 111. 18, 19. 
Sr Paut touched a sensitive place when he talked 
in this way. If there was one thing which a Cor- 
snthian could not bear to have pricked it was his 
conceit in the matter of wisdom. To call that in 
question was the unpardonable insult. He was not 
particularly vain of his personal appearance, of his 
clothes, or his property; but he was always more 
than a little puffed up with intellectual pride. Of 
the two he would have much preferred an empty 
purse to a thinly furnished head, and he would almost 
rather be known as a criminal than be regarded as a 
fool. These words of St. Paul must have been like 
needles to him, unless he laughed them away as sheer 
stupidity. ‘Ifany man among you seemeth to be 
wise, let him become a fool, that he may be wise.’ 
The first point on which the Apostle insists here is— 
I. That there are two estimates of folly —God’s 
estimate and the world’s estimate ; and these two are 
often as contrary as light and darkness. ‘'The wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with God.’ And if a man 
seems to be particularly wise in the eyes of the world, 
the best thing he can do is to become a fool in men’s 
eyes in order to be called wise by God. That is St. 
Paul’s extreme way of putting it, and it sounds ex- 
travagant. And yet it covers a profound and un- 
questionable truth. 

‘The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.’ 
And, on the contrary, what seems to the world folly 
is often, in God’s sight, the highest and divinest 
wisdom, An honest life will not be always called 
wise; a life of purity will occasionally win cheap 
sneers, If you pursue great ideals, if you kneel often 
in prayer, if you spend’ your’ energies in self-denying 


labours, if you give freely to help your fellow-men, 


Vv. 21-28. 
if you often lift your eyes from the dust toward the 
heavenly crown, if you seek God’s ‘Well done!’ 
tather than the praises of men, you are sure to be 
called by the baser sort, as all good men have been 
called—fools. Take it with a smile. Pin the name 
upon your breast, as a mark of honour. For it is an 
honour to have that name given by those who have 
no greatness of soul. You are in the way of God’s 
wisdom, and it is of infinitely more consequence, both 

now and hereafter, that you should not be deemed a 

fool by Him, whatever you are in the eyes ot men. 

For what He thinks folly now all lips will call folly 

some time, and the wisdom of this world is foolish- 

ness with God. The second thought which St. Paul 
gives us here is— 

II. That a man is never wise until he feels himself 
a fool, and just trustsin that higher wisdom which 
is not his own, ‘If any man seemeth to be wise in 
this world, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise.’ Some of us have had this grace given, to 
know that the human will is weak and the heart often 
prejudiced and darkened, that the most cultured 
mind cannot see a step before it, and the wisest mind 
stumbles unless God illumine, direct, and show the 
way. And we feel that we dare not take any im- 
portant step in life until we have laid it before God 
In prayer. It is then that we ,become wise—then 
when we say— 

An infant crying in the night, 
An infant erying for the light; 

‘Show me Thy way, O Lord’; ‘Take Thou my hand 

and lead me’, ‘Then do we understand what St. Paul 

meant when he said, ‘If any man among you seem- 
eth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, 
that he may be wise ’—J. G. Greennoven, The Mind 

of Christ in St. Paul, p. 139. 

Rererences.—III. 19.—E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 
361, and vol. ii, p. 1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. xiii. p- 
119 ; 2bid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 308. II. 21.—Brooke 
Herford, Courage and Cheer, p. 235. T. Phillips, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 307. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
i. p. 94. III. 21, 22.—B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding Love, 
p. 145. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Corin- 
thians, p. 56. 

‘ Wherefore letno man glory in men. For all things are yours; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to come; all are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’—1 Cor. 
II. 21-23. 

‘Who,’ asks R. H. Hutton in his review of Renan’s 

Paul, ‘who that has studied St. Paul at all has not 

noticed that bold, soaring, and—I might almost say 

by an audacious anachronism, if it did not give so false 
® conception of its intellectual motive—Hegelian 
dialectic, with which he rises from the forms of our 
finite and earthly thought to the infinite and the 
spiritual life embodied in them? . . . “Therefore let 
no man glory in men. For all things are yours ; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to come; 
all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
What ease and swiftness, and power of wing in this 
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indignant upward flight from the petty conflicts of 
the Corinthian Church ; an upward flight which does 
not cease till the poor subjects of contention, though 
he himself was one of them, seem lost like grains of 
sand beneath the bending sky !’ 

Rererences.—III, 21-23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. 
No. 2589. J. Caird, Sermons, p. 247. F. L. Goodspeed, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p- 121. T. Arnold, Ser- 
mons, vol. iv. p. 47. W.L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 122. J. W. 
Boulding, Sermons, p. 21. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Corinthians, p. 65. III. 22.—c. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 211. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xy. 
Nos. 870 and 875. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 3809. 
III. 23.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 335. 


SECRETS MADE KNOWN 

‘ Stewards of the mysteries of God.’—1 Cor. rv. 1. 
Tue point for us is, ‘What does the word “ mystery ” 
mean in the New Testament?’ Mystery in the New 
‘Testament means one thing only, and that is some- 
thing which has been kept secret for centuries, but 
has at last been revealed. And I am going to speak 
to you about five secrets—five mysteries if you like 
—five things which have been kept secret since the 
foundation of the world, but which have at last been 
told us. 

Now what are those five secrets ? 

I. What was there Behind that which we can 
See ?—It is a question which men have been tryin 
to answer for thousands of years. What is behind it 
all? The answer has now been revealed, and it is 
astonishing to me the apathetic way in which thou- 
sands of men to-day regard this secret. The answer 
that has been given is that behind this puzzling uni- 
verse of ours there is a living Person. He watches 
you with as much attention as if there were not an- 
other living person in the world. And when you 
pray, it is not as if you have one-forty-millionth part 
of God’s attention, but you have His whole attention, 
because He is the living Person Who watches over 
all the world. It is a mystery of light, not a mystery 
of darkness. 

Il. What is it all Tending to? What is the Ob- 
ject of Life ?—It has been divulged to us that the 
stream of life—the main stream—is a stream of love, 
With all its suffering, the happiness of human life 
outweighs the misery by ninety-nine to one. And 
therefore the Gospel that we have to preach is that 
you, and J, and all men move under a canopy of 
love. | 

II. Can Sin be Forgiven ?—What we have to 
preach to-day is that sin can be forgiven. But can 
those be forgiven who lead the innocent astray? Not 
while they are impenitent. If they are penitent they 
will be forgiven. To those who believe in the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, and still go on sinning and lead- 
ing others to sin, I say that you are trampling the 
Son of God under foot and putting him to an open 
shame. 

IV. How is the Pardoned Felon to become a Holy 
Saint, to be Ready for Heaven ?—How is it that we 
find girls like pure lilies-of-the-valley inLondon living 
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in houses which one would think can only produce the 
garbage of the streets, and boys standing firm under 
temptations to which some of the older men might 
succumb? ‘The answer is, By the wonderful and ex- 
traordinary mystery of grace. . 

V¥. What is the Relation of God to this World ? 
—God is using the outward world as a veil through 
which to teach and bless His children. Every sunrise 
is a sacrament of love and every sunset a sacrament 
of peace. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 

*Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and 

stewards of the mysteries of God.’—1 Cor. Iv. 1. 
AposToLic succession, in the general usage of the 
phrase, stands for the theory of the origin of the 
episcopal ministry, which was developed in the con- 
flicts with the heretics of the second and third cen- 
turies, which was formulated by the organising genius 
of St. Cyprian, and commended to the acceptance of 
the Church by his lofty character and masterful per- 
sonality, and which was finally established in Chris- 
tian thought and practice by the still greater authority 
of St. Augustine. Apostolic succession, as the title- 
deeds of an exclusive hierarchy, is a fiction, but as a 
doctrine of the Christian ministry, as such, it is pro- 
foundly true. And here we may distinguish three 
characteristics of the ministry, which attach to it by 
virtue of the fact that it perpetuates within the 
Christian society the ministry of the Apostles. 

I. The Divine Commission.—We are warned away 
from low views of the ministerial vocation. We are 
reminded that the Christian ministry is no after- 
thought, no creature of policy, no temporary feature 
of the historic society, but, in and through all varieties 
of organisation, a Divinely ordained, Divinely com- 
missioned, perpetually obligatory means of grace. It 
is no fiction, but blessed and momentous verity, 
that the Christian ministry stands in the succession 
of those Apostles to whom Christ’s ordaining word 
was spoken: ‘As the Father sent Me, even so send 
I you’. 

If. The Sacerdotai Usurpation.—The Christian 
ministry, standing in the succession of the Apostles, 
has the same essential character. It is not, in the 
usual sense of the phrase, a sacerdotal ministry, and 
the most unfortunate results necessarily followed from 
the early and natural transference of Mosaic nomen- 
clature to Christian ministers. Almost from the 
first the language implied and strengthened an utterly 
unchristian way of regarding the ministry. ‘The con- 
ception of a ministry, succeeding to the sacrificial 
functions, and perpetuating the sacerdotal character 
of the Jewish priesthood, is obviously and utterly 
opposed to the apostolic conception. 

Ill. The Pastoral Ministry.—Necessarily, in the 
wake of faithful preaching, follows the situation out 
of which the pastoral character of the Apostolic 
ministry arises. I need not remind you that in both 
1ts great branches, moral discipline and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, this pastoral ministry draws 
its authority from the Gospel. As a pastor, emphatic- 
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ally, the Christian minister answers to St. Paul’s 
description. He is a ‘minister of Christ and a steward 
of the mysteries of God’.—H. Hensixy Henson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. ux. p. 401. 

Rererences,—IV. 1.—F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's 
Year, p. 7. E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son and other Sermons, 
vol. v. p. 41. H. H. Henson, Godly Union and Concord, p. 
239. IV. 1, 2.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 275. 


FAITHFULNESS AND FEAR 
(For Advent) 


‘Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God... . He that judgeth 
me is the Lord.’—1x Cor. Iv. 1, 4. 

I. Faithfulness to God.—The warning, ‘ It is required 

in stewards that a man be found faithful,’ refers to 

all Christians. And the duty of faithfulness demands 

of all :— 

(a) That we do not despise the gifts with which 
God has entrusted to us. These gifts are called 
‘mysteries’. ‘The treasures of Divine truth and love 
are not indeed secrets—mysteries, in the sense that 
they remain completely hidden from us, or that they 
are only intended for a select circle. Still, ever 
heavenly blessing is so far a secret that it is hidden 
to the natural man. Humanity with all its wisdom 
could not discover it. And it remains a mystery 
even now to the unspiritual. ‘The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of God.’ It is when the heart 
feels its own natural weakness and poverty that these 
gifts are not despised, but greatly valued. 

(6) That we preserve these gifts pure and un- 
adulterated. Unbelief despises, superstition adul- 
terates, the truth. The sacraments, the way of 
salvation, and many other truths of Scripture, have 
been obscured by errors. In the opposite direction, 
the superstition of the understanding has reduced our 
Lord Jesus to a Jewish Rabbi, and denied the Atone- 
ment. 

(c) That we diligently employ these gifts in the 
spirit of the Lord. The Church must not be like 
the unprofitable servant who hid his Lord’s talent in 
the earth. The Church of England, by its regular 
reading of God’s Word, is a faithful steward of the 
mysteries of Christ. 

Il. Among other Qualities Necessary in a Stew- 
ard, the fear of God occupies a large place. This is 
implied by the words : ‘ But with me it isa very smal 
thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s 
judgment. ... He that judgeth me is the Lord.’ 
In this is included :— 

(a) Fearlessness of man’s judgment of himself. 
Many people boast, ‘What do I care for men’s 
opinion?’ Such a boast is not often grounded in the 
fear of God, but in pride and self-will, or lightness of 
mind, or in a defiant spirit. St. Paul’s freedom from 
that ‘ fear of man which brings a snare’ was grounded 
on this: ‘He that judgeth me is the Lord’. When 
we avoid all that, in the light of His Word, is dis- 
pleasing to Him, we have a sure ground for disregard- 
ing the mere opinion of our fellows, 
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(b) Mistrust of his own judgment of himself. 
‘Yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know noth- 
ing against myself.’ It is only Godless self-exaltation 
which says, ‘I do not care for the judgment of others, 
I rely on my own’. St. Paul, on the other hand, has 


learnt how precarious his own judgment of himself 


really was. By it he was formerly led into the most 
dangerous courses. He who thinks more of God’s 
dope e than either of his own or other men’s will 
e likely to be led into right actions, and a right use 

of God's gifts, and will hesitate to pronounce judg- 
ment on others. He will leave such judgment to the 
Judge of all, the great trier of hearts. ‘Therefore 
judge nothing before the time. He will wait for 
the judgment and approbation of the Lord, ‘Who 
will make manifest the counsels of the hearts: and 
then shall every man have praise of God.’ 

The great day comes when He comes. 

Rererences.—IV, 2.—W. R. Inge, All Saints’ Sermons, 
1905-7, p. 184. IV. 8.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a 
Religious House, vol. i. p. 190. 


THE THREE TRIBUNALS 
‘With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of 
you, or of man’s judgment; yea, I judge not mine own 
self. For I know nothing against myself; yet am I not 
hereby justified; but He that judgeth me is the Lord.’— 
t Cor, Iv. 3, 4. 
Tue Church at Corinth was honeycombed by the 
characteristic Greek vice of party spirit. The three 
great teachers, Paul, Peter, Apollos, were pitted 
against each other, and each was unduly exalted by 
those who swore by him, and unduly depreciated by 
the other two factions. So Paul, in the immediate 
context, associating Peter and Apollos with himself, 
bids the Corinthians think of ‘us’ as being servants of 
Christ, and not therefore responsible to men; and as 
stewards of the mysteries of God, that is, dispensers 
of truths long hidden but now revealed, and as there- 
fore accountable for correct accounts and faithful 
dispensation only to the Lord of the household. 
Here we have three tribunals, that of men’s esti- 
mates, that of our own consciences, that of Jesus 
Christ. So let us look briefly at these three tribunals. 
I. First, the lowest—men’s judgment. Such a 
character as Paul’s could not but be quick to feel the 
surrounding atmosphere, whether it was of love or 
of suspicion. So, he had to harden himself against 
what naturally had a great effect upon him, the 
estimate which he felt that people round him were 
making of him. I need not say a word about the 
power which that terrible court which is always sitting, 
and which passes judgment upon every one of us, 
though we do not always hear the sentences read, 
has upon usall. There is a power which it is meant 
to have. It is not good for a man to stand constant! y 
in the attitude of defying whatever anybody else 
chooses to say or to think about him. But the 
danger to which we are all exposed, far more than 
that other extreme, is of deferring too completely and 
slavishly to, and being far too subtly influenced in all 
that we do by, the thought of what A, B, or C may 
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have to say or to think about it. ‘The last infirmity 
of noble minds,’ says Milton about the love of fame. It 
is an infirmity to love it, and long for it, and live by it. 

(1) But not only in these higher forms of seekin 
after reputation, but in lower forms, this trembling 
before, and seeking to conciliate, the tribunal of what 
we call ‘general opinion, which means the voices of 
the half-dozen people that are beside us, and know 
about us, besets us all, and weakens us all ina thousand 
ways. (2) The direct tendency of Christian faith and 
principle is to dwindle into wholesome insignificance 
the multitudinous voice of men’s judgments. (8) 
Cultivate more distinctly, as a plain Christian duty, 
this wholesome independence of men’s judgment. 

II. Note the higher court of conscience. The ab- 
solving by conscience is not infallible. I fancy that 
conscience is more reliable when it condemns than 
when it acquits. The inward judge needs to be 
stimulated, to be enlightened, to be corrected often. 

III. Note the supreme court of final appeal. ‘He 
that judgeth me’—not, ‘will judge, but now at 
this very moment. (1) The estimate will dwindle 
the sentences of the other two tribunals into nothing- 
ness. (2) That judgment, persistent all through each 
of our lives, is preliminary to the future tribunal and 
sentence.—A. Macraren, Triumphant Certainties, 
p. 152. 

Rererences.—IV, 3, 4.—J. T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 156. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i, p. 155. J. G. Greenhough, The 
Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 284. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—Corinthians, p. 74. 


SPIRITUAL CHARACIER 


‘For I know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby justified : 
but He that judgeth me is the Lord.’—1 Cor. Iv, 4. 


Tue Apostle has been talking of judgment, and he 
has plainly said, ‘With me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know 
nothing by myself ’—against myself, as between man 
aud man, ‘ yet am I not hereby,’ through that simple 
fact, ‘justified,’ or made just; the fact is we have 
nothing to do with judgment; ‘ He that judgeth me 
is the Lord’. How calm he was, how almost defiant 
when face to face with social or hostile criticism! 
How heart-searching he was; how thoroughly this 
man grips every case that he deals with! There is 
no escaping his iron handling. He is the kind of 
man to follow when we do not quite know what to 
do with some things. He is so courtly, so learned 
in the deepest laws, so profoundly human. Yet 
there is about him such mystery and gladness of 
unexplained divinity. 

I. We are not to judge ourselves as others see us, 
but as we really, interiorly, spiritually are. Who 
then can stand? None. That is the whole mystery; 
if men would believe that one little sentence we 
should see new heavens and a new earth. if they 
acted upon the vision, and were obedient to the 
heavenly revelation. We see one another exter 
nally ; we think we are nice men. Oh the tie! It 
is because we fail just there that we need no cross, 
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As to our own self-gratulation, boasting, and vain 
pride, we do everything conventionally well ; we pay 
our debts, we exchange social courtesies, and we con- 
duct ourselves generally so that our neighbours say 
about us we are nice, agreeable, respectable people. 
Oh if they knew, really knew! 

We make ourselves coats and clothing of fig leaves, 
and we hide up all that is foul or unlovely in our 
sight and in the sight of other men. But no man 
‘can destroy his own sin. If any one could be per- 
suaded to believe that—not merely to nod assent to 
that, but to believe t—there would go up out of 
this nation such a cry for the Gospel as would make 
a new nation of it. Concealment of sin is not destruc- 
tion of sin; momentary forgetfulness of sin does not 

uench one cinder in hell. It is sin, sinful sin, the 
abominable thing which God hates, and which can 
only be really cleansed out of the soul by the hot 
heart-blood of the Priest of the universe. 

II. So we are face to face with the great doctrine 
of spiritual character; what we are in motive, in pur- 
pose, in our heart of hearts, that is the question. O 
thou who dost boast of thy good reputation amongst 
neighbours, and empty thy pockets of testimonials to 
prove how respectable a man thou art, that is not the 
question. It is, What are we in the sight of white 
light, what are we in the sanctuary? Who can stand? 
None. What then? Penitence, self-renunciation, 
an earnest, piercing cry to the heavens for mercy, a 
clinging round the Cross. We are cursed by being 
satisfied with mere respectability. Respectability 
now takes the place of spiritual criticism. We do 
not refer to God, we refer to man. If a man with a 
thousand a year can testify that I am a respectable 
person, I care for nothing else; you know my referee, 
this is what he says about me. And socially, con- 
ventionally, that is true; spiritually and interiorly 
it is a lie; take it back, burn it. 

III. Then we come face to face with the great 
doctrine of regeneration. Marvel not that I say 
unto you, Ye must be born again; except a man be 
born again he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
He must be born again without explanation, though 
he is a very intelligent creature. God is continually 
snubbing intelligence; God is often ordering mere 
knowledge off the doorstep of His palace. He does 
not want knowledge, intelligence, criticism, or any- 
thing of that kind, separately, independently, and by 
itself, so to say, but He wants the outgoing desire of 
the heart, the longing of the soul, the cry in the 
dark, Oh that I knew where I might find Him! The 
Gospel has a great broad, clear, trumpet-like answer 
to that inquiry. We see Jesus crucified, and we see 
Jesus crowned. That is God’s answer. Then let us 
cease comparison with others and let us make every 
day a day of judgment upon ourselves. — JoserH 
Parxer, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 155. 


‘He that judgeth me is the Lord.’—1 Cor. Iv. 4. 


In the eighth chapter of her Life of Charlotte Bronté, 
Mrs, Gaskell quotes a friend who says that, ‘One 


time I mentioned that some one had asked me what 
religion I was of (with the view of getting me for a 
partisan) and that I had said that that was between 
God and me; Emily (who was lying on the hearth- 
rug) exclaimed, “That’s right”. This was all I ever 
heard Emily say on religious subjects.’ 

Rererence.—lV. 4, 5.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached tn 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 177. 


THE INTERMEDIATE GOAL 
‘ Until the Lord come.’—1 Cor, Iv. 5. 


I. WE may be certain that the thought of the com- 
ing of the Lord is meant to act as an incentive. 
When we feel tired and care-laden, when the way is 
steep and the lesson harder than usual, what a differ- 
ence it might make to remind ourselves that it will 
not go on so for ever. After all, it is only ‘until the 
Lord come’. 

Il. The thought of our Lord’s coming will not 
only rouse and strengthen us to do things; it will 
also keep us from doing things, unnecessary things, 
and from one thing more especially. Let us listen to 
the Apostle as he describes it. Having spoken of 
the duty of faithfulness in the discharge of appointed 
duty, St. Paul goes on to say: ‘But with me it isa 
very small thing that I should be judged of you, or 
of man’s judgment; yea, I judge not mine own self. 
For I know nothing against myself, yet I am not 
hereby justified; but He that judgeth me is the 
Lord. ‘Therefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who will both bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every man 
have praise of God.’ You see what he means. The 
thought of the Lord’s coming is to serve not only as 
an incentive to action, it is to be also a restraint 
upon criticism.—A. W. Rosrnson, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 1000. 


JUDGMENT 
‘ Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, 
Who both will bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts: 
and then shall every man have praise of God.’—1 Cor. IV. 5. 
Te rashness of hearers in pronouncing judgment 
upon ministers is no novelty. Such of the Corinthians 
as elected to prefer the teaching of Apollos or of 
Cephas to that of Paul, appear to have proceeded to 
charge the Apostle with having imperfectly instructed 
them in the Gospel. He does not submit to their 
tribunal ; nor will he even trust to his own judgment. 
His appeal is to an infinitely higher Court. He 
announces— 
I. That the Coming Lord will sit in Judgment. 
(1) His ‘day of judgment’ will extend over a long 
period. (a) The term ‘day’ in Scripture is often 
used to express a considerable period. (b) The period 
of the judgment is not in the text expressly called a 
‘day,’ but it is so described by implication. For it is 
here opposed to ‘man’s day’ in the context (see v. 3, 
marg.). (¢) In this view ‘The Lord’s day’ will be 
opposed to a period of 6,000 years. It car not, there- 
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fore, be limited to four-and-twenty hours, or to any 
inconsiderable period. It must extend through many 
es. 

(2) His day of judgment will be a day of ruling. 
(a) Such is ‘man’s day ’—viz., of judgment, to which 
_ it is opposed. This is the period in which man’s 
opinions are current, his principles of action sanc- 
ticned, and his standards of truth, of morals and 
religion, admitted and approved. (6) Judgment in 
Scripture is not used exclusively, or even chiefly, in 
the forensic sense, but is another term for ruling. (c) 
Hence Christ comes to judgment in His quality as 
King (see Ps. 1. 6,9; rxxi. 1, 2; St. Matt. xxv. 34-40), 
So the coming to judge and the coming to reign are 
-. ousite thing (see Is, xxxm.1; Jer. xxu. 5; 2 Tim, 
1v.1). There are not three personal advents of Christ. 

(3) The reign will close with a great assize. (a) 
It will commence with military judgments. As God 
went forth in His Shechinah at the head of the 
armies of Israel, so in the latter days will He fight 
against the anti-Christian confederacy (see Joel mt. 
9-17; Hag. u.6; Zech. xrv. J, 2, 9; Rev. xrx. 11-21). 
(b) These military judgments will introduce the reign 
of Christ. It will extend through the millennium. 
It will be distinguished by justice and truth, (c) 
At the close of this great period will be the great 
. assize (Rev. xx. 11-15), 

il. That Every Man then shall have Perfect 
Justice. 

(1) Such a judgment is a necessity in equity. (a) 
‘The maxims of man’s day will need to be reviewed, 
(5) The judgments of man’s day will have to be 
reviewed. The fearful aggregate of wrongs perpe- 
trated and suffered in the whole history of man’s 
day will be adjusted in judgment. (c) The best 
human judgments are imperfect. Motives are mis- 
read by upright but fallible judges, 

(2) In it shall every man have his meed of praise. 
(a) 'To this end all must appear before the Judge. 
(6) The Judge is competent to the task. He can 
‘bring to light the hidden things of darkness’. (c¢) 
The ‘sons of God’ will have the greater praise. The 
day of judgment will be the day of their ‘ manifesta- 
tion,’ or ‘revealing’ (Rom. vur. 19; 1 John ut. 2). 
Their grandeur will then come out to the day. (d) 
The ‘servants of God’ also will have His praise. 
(¢) Even the pronouncedly wicked—the downright 
servants of the devil—will have any praise they can 
justly claim. But in reference to these it is to be 
feared praise is used euphemistically ; the contrary 
of praise being implied (cf. 1 Sam. xxvt. 23). (f) 
The praise of God will be a true reward. If He says 
‘Well done,’ the whole universe will re-echo the 
approbation. When He says, ‘Well done,’ it is the 
prelude to substantial and permanent promotion. 
The moral is that we should strive to merit this 
applause. The way is through the merits of Christ. 
‘The Lord will both bring to light the hidden thing's of darkness, 

and make manifest the counsels of the hearts.’—-r Cor. Iv. 5. 
Is there record kept anywhere of fancies conceived, 
beautiful, unborn? Some day will they assume form 
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in some undeveloped light? If our bad unspoken 
thoughts are registered against us, and are written 
in the awful account, will not the good thoughts 
unspoken, the love and tenderness, the pity, beauty, 
charity, which pass through the breast, and cause 
the heart to throb with silent good, find a remem- 
brance too ?—Tackeray, in The Last Sketch, 


‘ The hidden things of darkness,’—x Cor. 1v. 5. 


Bor if I plan a little sin, 

So small no eye can enter in? 

Thou fool! if thine own soul can see, 

What need for God to look at thee? 

—Evetyn Purney, 
Rererences.—IV, 5.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 74. Bishop 

Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 57. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, 
p. 8. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p- 217. 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Notes of Sermons for the Year, pt. i. p. 18, 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 390. IV. 6.—Ibid, (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 406. IV. 6-13.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. i. 
p. 204. 

THE GRACE OF RECEPTIVITY 


‘What hast thou that thou didst not receive ?’—z Cor. 1v. 7 


‘Recerrivensss,’ George Eliot says, ‘is a noble and 
massive virtue,’ 

I. There are two tendencies which are character- 
istic of the present time, and which make it hard to 
write our text upon our banner. (1) First, then, this 
is an inventive age. In every one of us, perhaps quite 
unconsciously, there is a touch of the inventor’s and 
the discoverer’s temper. That is to say, we are bred 
in the idea that all that is best and highest and most 
noble has to be won by human search and seeking. 
Does that then make us arrogant? Notso. But it 
makes it hard to remember that the things which 
count are after all not wages but are gifts. (2) Then 
this is a critical age. All of us, more or less, are 
touched with the critical spirit of the day, and the 
critical spirit even at its noblest is very far away from 
receptivity. When we are accustomed to get at truth 
by fine dissection, it is not easy to regard it as a 
gift. 

Il. Letus apply the text in different ways, and (1) 
let us think of the world of nature. We invent the 
telegraph, we do not invent thespring. We discover 
the power of steam, but not the dawn. These things 
find us, they are given freely; and I believe that the 
keenest intellect will fail to grasp the true value of 
this great creation, unless there come seasons when 
it can be let alone, and practice the great grace of re- 
ceptivity. (2) Think again of our capacities and 
faculties. The possibility of all we do lies not in 
what we do but in what we get. Our gifts are the 
only basis of our gain. (3) What is heredity— 
that strange and awful fact—but the expansion by 
science of this inspired word? What motto for the 
text-books of heredity could match this motto, 
‘What have ye that ye did not receive?’ Whence 
comes the bent and bias of my nature? The basis 
of all my strength and all my weakness, of all I 
battle with, of all I hope to be—the basis of it is the 
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unsought-for gift of the generations who have passed 
and died. (4) Apply the text to the great gospel of 
the love of God. All love is a gift; you cannot 
compel or force it; it is only love when it is freely 
given; and if that is true of the love of man and 
woman it must be true of the love of God to me. 
The New Testament throbs and thrills with the glad 
thought that the Gospel is a gift. Therefore would 
I say to all who are longing and striving and toiling 
for the best: all that is best does not begin in striv- 
ing; it comes as a gift from God and must be 
taken.—G. H. Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 
57. 

‘What hast thou that thou didst not receive ?’—1 Cor. Iv. 7. 


Wuen John Knox was dying, Doctor Preston de- 
manded howhe did. He replied : ‘I have been tempted 
by Satan. When he saw that he could not prevail, 
he tempted me to have trusted in myself, or to have 
rejoiced or boasted of myself. But I repulsed him 
with this sentence, Quid habes quod non accepisti ?’ 
(‘ What hast thou which thou hast not received ’). 

Rererences.—IV. 7.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 
221. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons (2nd Series), p. 18. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1271, and vol. xxiv. No. 
1392, 

‘ Already are ye filled, already are ye become rich,’— 
1 Cor. Iv. 8. 
Tuovcu there is no recorded instance of our Lord’s 
making use of any of the weapons of wit, nor is it 
conceivable that He ever did so, a severe taunting 
irony is sanctioned by the example of the Hebrew 
prophets, as in Isaiah’s sublime invective against 
idolatry, and in Elijah’s controversy with the priests 
of Baal, and by that of St. Paul especially in the 
fourth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Surely, too, we may say with Milton, in his 

Animadversions on the Remonstrant, that ‘this 

vein of laughing hath oftimes a strong and sinewy 

force in teaching and confuting ’.—Ju.ius Harg, in 

Guesses at Truth (1st Series). 

Rererenoes.—I1V. 8.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, p. 448. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 94. IV. 
9.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 74. IV. 9-14.—J. R. Legge, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 68. 

‘We are fools for Christ's sake. ... Even to this present 
hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are 
buffeted, . . . being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, 
we endure ; being defamed, we entreat.’—1 Cor. iv. 1of. 

Compare Cowper's famous lines on Whitefield 

(Hope, 574 f.) :— ; 

He loved the world that hated him: the tear 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere ; 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 

And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother’s interest in his heart. 
Paul’s love of Christ, and steadiness unbribed, 
Were copied close in him, and well transcribed. 
He followed Paul; his zeal a kindred flame, 
His apostolic charity the same. 

Like him, crossed cheerfully, tempestuous seas, 
Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease ; 
Like him he laboured, and like him content 

To bear it, suffered shame where’er he went. 


1 CORINTHIANS LV., V 


Vv. 9, 10. 


‘The speech of them which are puffed up.’—1x Cor. rv. 19. 


Tue tongue of a man is very seldom sober.—Maxim 
Gorky. 

Rererences.—IV. 10.—David Brook, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. y. p. 33. IV. 11-13.—LHzxpositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
231. IV. 12.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 99; «hd. vol. xi. p. 293. IV. 
16.—E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 247. IV. 17.—Ez- 
positor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 259. IV. 18.—Itd. vol. i. p. 
204. IV. 19.—J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
251. IV. 20.—Bishop Winningion-Ingram, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1x. p. 284. Hapositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 71. 
‘Shall I come to you with a rod, or in love and the spirit of 

meekness.’—1 Cor. IV. 21. 

‘Noruine moved her more,’ says Charlotte Bronté of 
her sister Emily, ‘than any insinuation that the faith- 
fulness and clemency, the long-suffering and loving- 
kindness which are esteemed virtues in the daughters 
of Eve, became foibles in the sons of Adam.’ 

‘A little leaven leavencth the whole lump. Purge out the ola 

leaven.’—1 Cor. v. 6, 7. 

Tue ‘eternal vigilance’ required to maintain not 
only liberty but purity, should have for its guide a 
principle just opposite to the principle commonly 
followed. Most men, alike in public affairs and 
private business-affairs, assume that things are going 
right until it is proved they are going wrong ; where- 
as their assumption should be that things are going 
wrong until it is proved they are going right.— 
Spencer, Principles of Ethics (§ 470). 

Rererences.—1V. 21.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
296 ; wid. vol. x. p. 426; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 112 ; 
abid. vol. ix. p. 73. V. 1.—J. D. Jones, Elims of Life, p. 
220. V. 1, 2.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vi p. 203. V. 2. 
—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 15. V. 3-5.—Jozd. vol. ii. p. 
385. V. 3-6.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 49. V. 6. 
—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 245; «bid. (5th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 351; tbid. (6th Series), p. 460. V. 6-8.—Spurgeun, 
Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 965. V. 7.—C. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 169. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. Nz. 
54, Ewxpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 29; abd. vol. ix. p. 
355 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 277; tid. (6th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 444. V. 7, 8.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. 
p. 283. W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses (2nd Series), 
p. 202, R.M. Benson, Redemption, p. 308. J. Keble, Ser- 
mons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 1. J. H. Holford, 
Memorial Sermons, p. 56. V. 8.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 838. V. 9.—LHxpositor (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 236. 

‘I wrote to you to have no company with fornicators; not 


altogether with the fornicators of this world . . . for then 
must ye needs go out of the world.’—1 Cor. v. 9, Io. 


Unuess above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is Man. 

‘Unless above himself, how poor a thing ; yet, if be- 
yond and outside of his world, how useless and purpose- 
less a thing. This also must be remembered. And 
I cannot help thinking,’ says Clough, ‘that there is 
in Wordsworth’s poems something of a spirit of 
withdrawal and seclusion from, and even evasion of, 
the actual world’. 

Rererences.—V. 9-11.—Eupositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 
107. V. 9-13.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 87. V. 10.—Ibid. vol. iii. 
p. 110; zbid. vol. x. pp. 57, 161. 
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‘I wrote to you not to keep company, if any man that is called 
a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or 
arailer, ora drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an 
one nc not to eat.’—1 Cor. Vv. II. 


In Fors Clavigera (1. 49) Ruskin, after quoting 
some facts about the luxury of the wealthy and the 
violence of the lower classes, breaks out with an 
appeal to the clergy, and especially the bishops, to 
obey ‘St. Paul’s plain order in 1st Corinthians v. 11. 
Let them determine as distinctly what covetousness 
and extortion are in the rich, as what drunkenness is 
in the poor. Let them refuse, themselves, and order 
their clergy to refuse, to go out to dine with such 
persons; and still more positively to allow such 
persons to sup at God’s table. And they would 
soon know what fighting wolves meant; and something 
more of their own pastoral duty than they learned in 
that Consecration Service, when they proceeded to 
follow the example of the Apostles in Prayer, but 
carefully left out the Fasting.’ 

Rererences.—V. 15,—Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 
132. V. 19.—JIbid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 19. V. 21.—Ibid. 
vol. xi, p. 201. V. 28.—Ibic. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 456. 
VI. 1.—Ibid, (6th Series), vol. x. p. 99. VI. 1-11.—Ibid. 
vol. i, p. 273, VI. 2.,—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church's 

"ear, p. 248. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 118. 

‘Know ye not that we shall judge angels Pp ’—1 Cor. v1. 3. 
Astronomy without Christianity only reaches as far 
as—‘Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels—and put all things under his feet’ ;—Chris- 
tianity says beyond this—‘ Know ye not that we 
shall judge angels (as also the lower creatures shall 
judge us !)’—Rusxin, Mornings in Florence (137). 

Rererence.—VI, 3, 4.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 109. 

* Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God? Be not deceived.’—1 Cor. vi. 9. 
Reiicson co-exists, as it were, in the mind of an 
Italian Catholic, with a faith in that of which all 
men have the most certain knowledge. It is inter- 
woven with the whole fabric of life. It is adoration, 
faith, submission, penitence, blind admiration ; not 
a rule for moral conduct. It has no necessary con- 
nection with any one virtue. The most atrocious 
villain may be rigidly devout, and without any shock 
to established faith, confess himself to be so. Re- 
ligion pervades intensely the whole frame of society, 
and is according to the temper of the mind which it 
inhabits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a refuge ; 

never a check.—SuE.txy, Preface to The Cenc. 

Rererences.—VI, 9.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
200; ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 108. VI. 9-11.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2661. VI. 10.—J. Aspinall, Parish 
Sermons (Ist Series), p. 162, VI. 11.—J. Keble, Village 
Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 86. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol, ix. p. 91. VI. 12.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School Ser- 
mons (2nd Series), p. 80. Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 
275. VI. 12-20.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 280. VI. 18.—Eaxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. ii, p. 42, VI. 15.—T. Arnold, Christian 
Life: Its Hopes, p. 147. Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. x. ‘:p. 366. 
VI. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 961. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. ii. p. 49; bid. (6th Series), vol. ix. pp. 63, 
156. 


THE BODY A TEMPLE 
‘Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost ? ’—1 Cor. vi. 19. 
Ler us ask how as Christian people we ought to look 
upon our bodies, and what new light is shed upon 
their part in life through the redemption accomplished 
by Jesus Christ. 

I. First note the dignity of the body. The text 
informs us what the Apostle believed about that. He 
has no hesitation in saying that these bodies of ours 
are temples of the Holy Ghost, or, as he puts it a 
verse or two before, ‘members of Christ’. Think 
what that metaphor of the temple meant. There 
had been a temple in Israel before, all compact of 
ivory and gold and marble ; and not many years were 
to pass, from the date of this letter, till its hour 
struck and it passed away. But, ere it fell, its place 
had been taken by the redeemed personalities in 
which Christ was dwelling. So St. Paul’s argument 
is very simple—only this: God inhabits us; we in- 
habit our bodies ; therefore our bodies are God’s 
temple. Though he had laboured the point for page 
on page, he could have added nothing to the solemn 
emphasis of that one word—the body a Divine 
temple. 

Let us lay the truth to heart, that Christ has 
redeemed both parts of our nature, and that His will 
for us covers both the material and the spiritual. 
The body has its own share in the great salvation. 
Certain ancient philosophers and some Christian 
thinkers who ought to have known better, have tended 
to despise the body ; they have heaped abuse upon it, 
as the jail and prison of the soul; but the one fact 
of Christ’s coming in the flesh has swept away all 
such shame and contempt and poured honour upon 
every member. Wherever His Gospel has penetrated, 
it has taught men a sweet and beautiful reverence 
even for the bodies of the dead. The nobility and 
sanctity of the human organism have been revealed 
in Jesus. 

Moreover, if the body is redeemed, it is no longer 
our own, and has to be cared for as particularly as 
honesty bids us care for some one else’s property. 
The guarding of health is a part of religion. To 
neglect or squander our bodily powers is to steal what 
belongs to God. As Charles Kingsley said once, and 
no man had a better right to speak: ‘There has 
always seemed to me something impious in the 
neglect of personal health. . . . I could not do half 
the good I do do, if it were not for the strength and 
activity some consider coarse and degrading.’ 

II. Note, secondly, the gravity of bodily sin. 
Strictly speaking, this is the connection in which the 
text occurs. St. Paul is warning the Corinthians 
against the foul practices which made their city a by- 
word, and tainted every breath they drew. On that 
subject he does not argue. He simply bids them 
consider that their bodies are God’s temples. 

Where lies the gravity and guilt of sins like glut- 
tony, intemperance, or lust in any form? In this, for 
one thing, that they give the body the upper hand. 
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The only right and safe thing is that the body shall 
always serve. Any attempt to reverse the Divine 
law of our nature, that that part of us which is akin 
to God must rule, means a loss of true manhood and 
inevitable suffering. Forget this, and the appetite 
which was but a means in the Divine plan comes to 
be an endititself. ‘ Hold off from sensuality,’ Cicero 
writes, ‘for if you once give yourself to it, you will 
not be able to think of anything else.’ The body 
ceases to be the soul’s instrument or servant, and 
becomes its dungeon, then its tomb; so that the 
drunkard reeling down the street is, in too many 
cases, aman whose body has already become the grave 
of a lost spirit. ; 

Then again, bodily sin is so heinous because it 
defiles what Christ has redeemed. The reason why 
Christ’s atoning passion was endured, and followed by 
triumphant resurrection, lay in God’s great purpose 
that our human nature, in both its parts, should be 
cleansed and restored in beauty and purity. For this 
He bore the shame, the grief, the scourging, the 
spitting, the awful desolation of the last hour. The 
aim and issue of it all was that we should become 
a habitation of God through the Spirit. Gross 
sin in the body thwarts and defeats that purpose. 
Therefore it is to be feared and avoided by men 
and women who have a stake in the Divine re- 
demption, and know that God has called them unto 
holiness. 

III. Lastly, note the prospects of the body. What 
is supremely important here also is to fix in our 
minds that truth, that the body has its own real 
share in the hopes and promises that cluster round 
the name of Jesus. The heathen said—our modern 
heathen say still—the body will perish like the 
animals; what matters it how we treat it? let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Nay, replies 
Christian faith, there is a second and nobler chapter 
in the story even of this frail tenement we here 
inhabit, which sheds back its light upon the chap- 
ter we are living in now. God, who raised up 
Jesus, shall in due time also quicken your mortal 
bodies—H. R. Macxinrosu, Life on God's Plan, 
p. 129. 


‘Your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost.’—1 Cor, vi. 19. 


‘TuE body the temple of the living God, Kingsley 
writes in one of his early letters. ‘'There has always 
seemed to me something impious in the neglect of 
personal health, strength, and beauty, which the 
religious, and sometimes clergymen of this day affect. 
It is very often a mere form of laziness.’ 


Rererences.—VI. 19.—J. C. Hill, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. v. p. 130. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. 
p. 346. R. J. Wardell, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 
266. W. Unsworth, 2bid. vol. xix. p. 33. Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 42; zbed. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 498. 
VI. 19, 20.—Brooke Herford, Courage and Cheer, p. 191. 
D. W. Simon, Twice Born and Other Sermons, p. 141. 
T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its Hopes, p. 147. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 1004; vol. xxvi. No. 1554. 


1 CORINTHIANS VI 


Ver. 20. 
THE BODY IN THE LIGHT OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION 

‘Ye wer i rice ; i i 

e bought pedyiies P bea ; BTR). therefore in yous 
Tue Resurrection of Jesus, which we celebrate afresh 
at Easter-tide, is the witness not to the existence of 
a shadowy, unsubstantial life separated from these 
delightful shores by the untravelled sea, but to the 
largeness of a life that knows no death, and is as real, 
every bit of it, as the sky above us and the earth 
beneath our feet. 

What a great thing it would be if people could be 
brought to see, as the Christians of whom we read in 
the New Testament most certainly saw, that it isa 
matter of supreme moment, not so much to what is 
sometimes understood by our eternal welfare, as to 
our whole view of what is meant by the life through 
which we are now passing, whether our conduct and 
conception of the world are really governed by our 
belief in Jesus’ Resurrection. 

I, It was no spirit from the vasty deep that first 
affrighted and then gladdened the eyes of those who 
had seen their Master die on the deserted cross of 
Calvary. Ghosts do not change the lives of men, 
inspiring the fearful with courage, the despairing 
with hope, the dying with life. ‘Behold My hands 
and My feet, that it is I Myself’ It was no impalp- 
able apparition that stood in the midst of those who 
had been the disciples of the crucified Nazarene, and 
said, ‘Peace be unto you’. It was Jesus Himself in 
all the fulness, in all the reality of His rich, warm 
personality. 

The sun shone with fairer light, as the old carol 
has it, on the morning when Jesus Christ arose. 
Many philosophers have taught that the soul is im- 
mortal; Christians believe in the resurrection of the 
flesh. Earth and sky seem more real to the sons of 
the Resurrection. We cannot picture to ourselves 
the garden of the Holy Sepulchre but as spread with 
a carpet of living green and decked with the fresh 
flowers of spring. ‘The Christian falls in love afresh 
with the beauty of the world, as he is awakened by 
the joyous pealing of the bells in the dawn of Easter 
Day. If we meet a young man striding down the 
valley on his way to the early Communion, we find 
ourselves rejoicing in the strength of his limbs, in the 
glory of his manhood, in the dew of his youth, as 
from the womb of the morning. And the lithe form 
of a maiden tripping across the fields brings a new 
sympathy with the poet’s fancy when he sings, ‘her 
feet have touched the meadows and left the daisies 
rosy’. 

This could never be, unless we felt instinctively 
that to the Christian the world meant infinitely more 
than it could ever mean to such as have never found 
that inexhaustible capacity for pure enjoyment which 
comes from drinking of the Well of Life. We who 
have been redeemed at the cost of God’s own tears 
and blood, not from the body, but from the curse 
which has rested upon it, take our true place in uni- 
versal nature, and amid the chorus of the birds, the 
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hum of the bees, the sounding waves, the rushing 
winds, the breath of a living and life-giving earth, 
know how good it is to be alive as we offer the praise 
of redeemed lips, the thankful exercise of all our 
liberated forces to Him Who is the Father of our 
whole being. 

II. St. Paul was a much greater Christian than 
those who came after him, and who emended the 
grand simplicity of his text until the shadow of that 
fatal distinction between body and soul, which in the 
history of the human race has again and again proved 
either the sanction of a maimed experience or the 
excuse for sinful indulgence, seems almost to rest upon 
one of the most magnificent passages in the whole 
Bible? 

Do not let us mar the directness of this appeal by 
imitating the timidity of those later interpreters who 
read : ‘Glorify God in your body and in your spirit’. 
We do not want to have our life divided up into body 
and spirit, secular and sacred, weekday and Sunday. 
The Devil likes to keep us talking about what we 
ought not to do on Sunday morning, because none 
knows better than he that our destinies are really de- 
termined by what we do on Saturday night. A few 
reserves which are labelled ‘sacred’ are the best 
guarantee that Beelzebub can have for undisturbed 
possession of the character. ‘Give me the body’ is 
the cry of every claimant for the citadel of Mansoul, 
‘and let who will have the spirit.’ 

Yes! there is but one problem in human life, and 
that is the problem of the body, the organ through 
which alone life manifests itself, the home of our 
activities, the seat of our desires. ‘Glorify God in 
your body’ was the straight appeal of one who knew 
what it was to stand fast in the liberty with which 
Christ had made him free. ‘I beseech you,’ he cries, 
‘by the mercies of God’—by the very form, that is, 
which your redemption has taken, by the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
by the offering, not of the spirit, but of the body of 
Christ once for all, by the condemnation, the killing, 
the extermination of sin in the flesh, by the return 
of the Body which was crucified from the grave by 
which it could not be holden, and by the quickening 
of our mortal bodies of which that Resurrection is 
the pledge—‘I beseech you by the mercies of God 
that you present your bodies a living sacrifice,’ a holy 
offering, to the God Who has redeemed them. That, 
and that alone, is ‘your spiritual service’—J. G. 
Simpson, The Church Times, 19th May, 1911. 


Rererences.—VI. 20.—E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 
234. J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 283. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1163. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 29; bid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 279; ibid. vol. ix. p. 44, 
VIl.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 284. VII. 1.—Ibid. p. 258; ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 142; «bd. vol. vi. p. 78; abid. (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 284. VII. 2.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 278. VII. 1-25.— 
Tid. vol. vii. p. 117. VII. 5.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
350 ; hid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 15; «bid. (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 372; thid. (7th Series), vol. vi. pp. 20, 23. VII. 6.—Ibid. 
vol. i. p. 373 ; ibid. vol. iii. p. 277; tbid. vol. i. p. 873. VII. 
7, 8.—JIbid. vol. v. p. 442. 


‘To the married I give charge, yea not I, but the Lord.... 
To the rest say I, not the Lord.’—1 Cor. vil. 10, 12. 
‘He can be nowise considered the disciple of Paul,’ 
says Bacon in the De Augmentis Scientiarum, “who 
does not sometimes insert in his doctrines, “I, not the 
Lord,” or again, “according to my counsel,” which 
style is generally suited to inferences. Wherefore it 
appears to me that it would be of especial use and 
benefit if a temperate and careful treatise were in- 
stituted, which, as a kind of Divine logic, should lay 
down proper precepts touching the use of human 
reason in theology. For it would act as an opiate, 
not only to lull to sleep the vanity of curious specu- 
lations, wherewith sometimes the schools labour, but 
also in some degree to assuage the fury of contro- 
versies, wherewith the Church is troubled.’ Again, 
in the Advancement of Learning (bk. 1. xxv. 7), he 
observes that men, instcad of saying, ego, non domi- 
nus, ‘are now over-ready to usurp the style, non 
ego, dominus ; and not only so, but to bind it with 
the thunder and denunciations of curses and anathemas, 
to the terror of those which have not sufficiently 
learned out of Salomon that the causeless curse shall 

not come.’ 

Rererences.—VII, 10.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
70; tbid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 403. VII. 12, 25.—Ibid. p. 
71. VII. 14.—Jbid. vol. ix. p.13. VII. 16.—W. H. Hutch- 
ings, Sermon Sketches, p. 241. VII. 17.—Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 405; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 299. 
VII. 19.—J. Iverach, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 262. 
Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 307. A. P. Stanley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 222. J. Iverach, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 8342, A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy 
Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 92. 

‘Let each man abide in that calling wherein he was called.’— 
I Cor, VII. 20. 
[ am for permanence in all things, at the earliest 
possible moment, and to the latest possible. Blessed 
is he that continueth where he is! Here let us rest 
and lay out seed-fields, here let us learn to dwell. 
Here, even here, the orchards that we plant will yield 
us fruit ; the acorns will be wood and pleasant um- 
brage, if we wait. How much grass everywhere, if we 
do but wait! .. . Notadifficulty but can transfigure 
itself into a triumph ; not even a deformity, but, if 
our own soul have imprinted worth on it, will grow 
dear to us.—Cartytx, Past and Present (u. ch. v.). 


‘Ir there’s anything our people want convincing of,’ 
says Felix Holt, in chapter forty-five of George 
Khiot’s novel, ‘it is, that there’s some dignity and 
happiness for a man other than changing his station.’ 
Rererence.—VII. 20-24,—LHzpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 449. | 
‘If thou canst become free, use it rather.’—1 Cor. vil. 21. 


‘True it is, Dr. Arnold wrote in 1840, ‘that St. 
Paul, expecting that the world was shortly to end, 
tells a man not to care even if he were in a state of 
personal slavery. ‘That is an endurable evil which will 
shortly cease, not in itself only, but in its conse- 
quences, But even for the few years during which 
he supposed the world would exist, he says, “ if thou 
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mayst be made free, use it rather”. For true it is 
that a great part of the virtues of human nature can 
scarcely be developed in a state of slavery, whether 
personal or politics!. The passive virtues may exist, 
the active ones suffer.’ 
*Let each man, wherein he was called, therein abide with 
God.’—r Cor, vil. 24. 
Tue worst feature of the rustic mind in our day, is 
not its ignorance or grossness, but its rebellious dis- 
content. . . . The bucolic wants to ‘better’ himself. 
He is sick of feeding cows and horses ; he imagines 
that, on the pavement of London, he would walk 
with a manlier tread. —Grorce Gussine, Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft, p. 201. 
‘Do not despise your situation,’ says Amiel. ‘In it 
you must act, suffer, and conquer. From every point 
40 earth we are equally near to heaven and the in- 
nite.’ 


Tuovu cam’st not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee ; 
And shouldst thou there small scope for action see, 
Do not for this give room to discontent ; 
Nor let the time thou owest to God be spent 
In idly dreaming how thou mightest be, 
In what concerns thy spiritual life, more free 
From outward hindrance or impediment. 
—R. C. Trencn. 


WE continually hear it recommended by sagacious 
people to complaining neighbours (usually less well 
placed in the world than themselves), that they 
should ‘ remain content in the station in which Pro- 
vidence has placed them’. ‘There are perhaps some 
circumstances of life in which Providence has no in- 
tention that people should be content. Nevertheless, 
the maxim is on the whole a good one ; but it is par- 
ticularly for home use. That your neighbour should, 
or should not, remain content with his position, is 
not your business ; but it is very much your business 
to remain content with your own. What is chiefly 
needed in England at the present day, is to show the 
quantity of pleasure that may be obtained by a con- 
sistent, well-administered competence, modest, con- 
fessed, and laborious. We need examples of people 
who, leaving heaven to decide whether they are to 
rise in the world, decide for themselves that they will 
be happy in it, and have resolved to seek—not greater 
wealth but simpler pleasure, not higher fortune but 
deeper felicity.—Rusxin, Unto This Last (1v.). 

Rererences.—VII. 22.—C. S. Horne, Relationships of Life, 
p. 85. J. Martineau, Hndeavours After the Christian Life 
(2nd Series), p. 58. Hwpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 20. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 
103. VII. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1163. Ezx- 
positor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 273. Hupositor (5th Series), 
vol, vii. p. 374. 


SERVICE IN A LOWLY SPHERE 


‘Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide 
with God.’—1 Cor. vil. 24. 


Ir is not easy to every one to display the virtue of 
contentment. To be conscious of possessing powers 
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which one never has an opportunity of exercising 
naturally arouses restlessness or despondency. The 
position of a slave, for example, in apostolic times 
must have been galling in the extreme. He might 
be, and often was, far superior to his owner in capa- 
city and in culture, and yet had nothing he could 
call his own. But even he was exhorted, as a Chris- 
tian, to serve the Lord Christ in the position he 
occupied, and to do so with cheerfulness and good- 
will. Instead of struggling for his freedom, and so 
embittering his own lot, and that of other slaves, by 
a hopeless servile war, Paul urged that he should 
remain in the position he occupied when he was called 
to spiritual freedom. In his letter to the Church at 
Corinth, addressing slaves as well as citizens, the cir- 
cumcised and the uncircumcised, Christians married 
and single, he said, ‘ Let every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called’. In other words, 
whether Christians are engaged in the doing of things 
great or small, they are to do them contentedly and 
devoutly, as part of their ministry unto the Lord. 
All is of His appointment, and all may be for His 
glory. He is glorified in us whenever and however 
our characters are developed and ennobled. 

I. It may be well to confront the temptations 
which come to those who are only called to the 
ministry of little things, and to strip off the disguises 
of those spirits of evil who too often approach us as 
if they were angels of light. 

Think of the temptation to indolence which assails 
a man whose work seems to him hardly worth the 
doing. Our Lord hinted at this in His well-known 
parable of the Talents, for it is the servant with only 
one talent who is represented as hiding it in the 
earth, instead of employing it for his master. The 
sin of neglecting one talent lay in the fact that the 
servant had one talent which he might either neglect 
or use, 

Again, there are many who, in a commercial or 
professional career, are called to a post where drudg- 
ery is more obvious than recognition and reward. 
Unless they are able to accept their work as of God's 
appointment, and to believe that development of 
character may be as great a reward as an increase of 
income, they are likely to regard duty as hardly 
worth while, and do it carelessly, without heartiness 
or thoroughness. ‘Thus the ideal becomes insensibly 
lowered from what it was at first, and the service of 
earth is no longer such a preparation for the service 
of heaven as it was meant to be. 

II. How then can we resist these and other tempta- 
tions? What encouragements can we think of which 
may help us to continue steadily and cheerfully in 
our ministry of little things ? 

(1) We may bethink ourselves of the value of un- 
seen work in spheres outside our own. 

(2) Think, too, of the effect of obscure and even 
menial work in preparing-men for what is higher. 
We are all familiar with this in the spheres of human 
industry, and we have good reason to believe that the 
principle holds good in every sphere of Divine service ; 
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and he that is faithful in a few things will, on account 
of his fidelity, become a ruler over many things, in a 
realm unseen and eternal. 

(3) This reminds us that God Himself notices the 
ministry which man often shrinks from or despises. 

(4) We may be helped still further if we reflect 
that the well-beloved Son, in Whom the Father was 
well pleased, of His own free will undertook precisely 


such duties, and thus made them sacred to us who are’ 


His followers.—Atrrep Rowtanp, The Hachanged 
Crowns, p. 97. 


Rererence.—VII, 24.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Corinthians, p. 112. 


‘It is good for a man to be as he is.’—1 Cor. vu. 26. 


Amone the countless problems presented to the 
mind, there is none more difficult than to distinguish 
clearly between the will of Providence and the 
accidents, to be surmounted, of daily life—to know 
when we should submit to circumstances, and when 
we should rise in rebellion against them.—Joun 
Oxiver Hoszes, in The School for Saints (ch. xxt). 


More than half a century of existence has taught me 
that most of the wrong and folly which darken earth 
is due to those who cannot possess their souls in 
quiet ; that most of the good which saves men from 
destruction comes of life that is led in thoughtful 
stillness.—GrorcE Gissine, in The Private Papers 
of Harry Ryecroft, pp. 13, 14. 


‘But I say, brethren, the time is shortened, that henceforth 
those that have wives may be as though they had none.’-— 
I Cor. Vil. 29. 
In the fifth chapter of Alton Locke, Kingsley makes 
Crossthwaite, the sturdy Radical, thank God he has 
no children, whereupon young Locke asks him in 
surprise if he is a believer in Malthusian doctrines. 
‘I believe them, Crossthwaite answered, ‘to be an 
infernal lie. I believe there is room on English soil 
for twice the number there is now; and when we get 
the Charter we'll prove it; we'll show that God meant 
living human heads and hands to be blessings and not 
curses, tools and not burdens. But in such times as 
these, let those who have wives be as though they 
had none—as St. Paul said, when he told his people 
under the Roman Emperor to be above begetting 
slaves and martyrs. A man of the people should 
keep himself as free from encumbrances as he can 
just now. He will find it all the more easy to dare 
and suffer for the people when their turn comes.’ 


Rererences.—VII. 29.—O, Bronson, Sermons, p. 186. J. 
Edwards, Preacher's Magazine, vol. iv. p. 555. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 2861. VII. 29-81.—R. W. Church, 
Village Sermons, p. 305. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, 
p- 232. J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 1504, p. 169. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 481. 


THE BREVITY OF TIME 
I Cor, VII. 29-32. 


Tux text supplies us with three thoughts for con- 
sideration :— 
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I. The fact of the constant passing away of time 
and all created things. 

II. How the Christian should act in this transitory 
condition. 

III. How such action brings blessed calmness in 
view of the fleeting time—A. Macraren. 

Rererence.—VII, 29, 31, 82.—J. Martineau, Hndeavours 
After the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 89. 


ALGEBRAIC RELIGION 
‘As though,’—1 Cor. vi. 30. 


WE are often challenged in Holy Writ to do a little 
spiritual algebra. ‘The great teachers have called in 
an @. 

Let us see how this works out in various ways. 
The subject is Algebraic Religion. ‘As if? ‘As 
though’ ; it is not so, but take it as if it were so. 

I. Let us look at creation in the light of this 
suggestion; by creation I mean this great wondrous 
system of things, even so far as it reveals itself to the 
naked eye, and let us go through it, or such portion 
of it as is accessible, as if it had been Divinely made, 
as if it throbbed with God. We do not say that it 
does so, but we ask ourselves to believe for the 
moment that it is so; and then we want to test the 
ideality by what we know of the fact. We are to 
assume that God made it all. 

What is the other idea? The other @ is that all 
came to be nobody knows how. I could believe the 
first theory sooner. The other lame and blind g is 
that somehow things—atoms, molecules, whatever the 
little things may be—got together, laid their heads 
together in counsel and finally came out in the shape 
of a universe. No, I am willing to oblige you, but I 
cannot; it would relieve me of some difficulty if I 
could oblige you, if I could say that the whole con- 
ception of things is confusion, a harum-scarum with- 
out policy, a great, marvellous display of nothingness, 
But the one man asks me to believe that the universe 
was made and is administered by a personal, living, 
loving God; and the other man asks me to believe 
that the whole thing called the universe is after all 
nothing at all but just a little film or species of ex- 
panded gas or magnified vapour that really means 
nothing and had no beginning, has no reality, and 
will have no ending. No! I think [ will go to 
church. Now that you suggest the idea and ask me 
to look at the universe as if it were the expression of 
a great personality, [thank you for the idea; it does 
look as if it might be so; but to suggest that it is 
the expression of nothing leads me to say that credul- 
ity is even greater than faith. 

II. Let us look at man as if—as though—he were 
obeying a Divine impulse. We do not say that he 
is obeying such an impulse, we are simply saying, Let 
us look at man in the light of the suggestion that he 
may be obeying a Divine impulse and working out a 
Divine purpose. I must say here, as I said a moment 
ago, that when I take in great breadths of human 
history it seems as if man, total man, were being 
machined, administered, and educated, and set toe 
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a purpose by some living, mysterious, inscrutable 
ersonality. What is the other 7? The other a 
is: Man is a mere anecdote, a sort of crude and 
incoherent fact, generally a nuisance, not knowing 
whether he came from the east or from the west; a 
drunken kind of intoxicated and muddled dream of a 
thing. No; I will not walk one moment in company 
with that assumption. But when you ask me to 
look at man in great breadths of development and 


education and progress, as if he were working out a 


Divine purpose, you make a strong appeal to my 
reason. 

There is order in all the development of life ; God 
is ruling, directing. I might not myself have con- 
ceived that notion, but now that you suggest it, it 
seems to me wonderful that I never thought of it 
before. That is the way with all great discoveries, 
with all illuminated sayings and poems. The man 
who has been most with God speaks sentences that 
we ourselves would have spoken if they had occurred 
to us; we know their origin when we hear their 
music.—JoserH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. v. 
p. 88. 


HOW TO USE THE WORLD 


‘And they that use this world, as not abusing it: for the 
fashion of this world passeth away.’—1 Cor. VII. 31. 


Ir St. Paul can give us guidance as to our relation 
to the world, it will indeed be opportune, for it is 
indeed a problem that is continually before us. And 
here is such guidance—‘ Use the world, as not abusing 
it’. Short and pregnant, but somewhat perplexing ! 
It comes at the end of a passage which leads up to 
this, ‘It remaineth, that both they that have wives 
be as though they had none; and they that weep, 
as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as 
though they possessed not; and they that use this 
world, as not abusing it: for the fashion of this world 
passeth away.’ 

It comes, as you see, at the climax, after St. Paul 
has been discussing various departments of the world ; 
and it is, therefore, a summary of men’s attitude to 
the world as a whole. But that very word ‘world’ 
is so perplexing. What is meant? The word has 
so many uses. Is St. Paul thinking of that lurid 
world into which Faust went off to drown himself in 
a great sea of new and wild experiences? Or is he 
thinking of the world upon which the hermits turned 
their backs, not willing to touch it at all, but anxious 
only to escape into a wilderness, and to be far from 
the clamour of all the world? Or is he thinking of 
that more ordinary world such as faces you and me 
day after day, into which we peer with a good deal 
of uncertainty and perplexity—this world which we 
know we have renounced, and which yet is always 
close upon us, which presents such vast difficulty in 
front of us? 

Well, certainly, ‘the world’ has many meanings 
of that sort ; By equally certainly St. Paul is speak- 


ing here of the world, not necessarily in the sense of 
the evil world, but rather, may I not say? of a neutral 
world. Not the evil world, to which the word is so 
often applied in Holy Scripture, being that view of 
the universe which has left God out of account; but 
a neutral, and as yet ambiguous, world which may 
become to us that wrong world, if we go on looking 
upon it as a scheme wherein we may dispense with 
the thought of God; but may, on the other hand, 
if we will regard it aright, be to us God’s world, 
indeed, nothing else but the kingdom of heaven. 
It is that world clearly; for St. Paul says we are to 
use it. 

I. Given this world, we are to use it, but to use it 
as not abusing it; and there is our second difficulty. 
We are willing enough to do our: best to use this 
world, but it 1s this limitation upon our use that is 
perplexing. Let me make to you two suggestions as 
to what this involves—‘ using the world as not abusing 
it, for the fashion of this world passeth away’. It 
means, then, in the first place, that we enter into the 
world, for it is the place that we cannot do without. 
The world is the familiar sphere that we know, and, 
therefore, our use of it does not involve a change of 
circumstances. It is not an appeal to us to leave our 
London and go into a desert if we can find one, or 
in any form to change our circumstances. What is 
wanted, if we are to use the world without abusing 
it, is not a change of position, change of climate, 
change of scene—not a change of circumstances in 
any shape, but a changed view, a view of the world 
as God’s world. 

II. Secondly, it involves also in us, not merely a 
change of view, but an attitude with regard to the 
world. We must be the conquerors of the world. 
There is no other alternative open to us. Either I 
must conquer the world or infallibly the world will 
conquer me. ‘There is nothing intermediate between 
the two. And, therefore, if we are to use the world 
as not abusing it, it must be that we have obtained 
the position of mastery over it, that we have con- 
quered the world. Unless we have done that, the 
world is our master; unless we attain that, then 
every single detail and item in our world has a su- 
premacy over us instead of our having mastery over 
it: and that whole vast complex world, unless we 
have conquered it, becomes a conspiracy against us. 
I cannot use it without misuse unless I have, in some 
form or another, and somehow in some way, con- 
quered it and made it my weapon, my means, my 
tool. 

III. We have got to come back in detail to all 
those different. departments of our world, and there, 
in the power of the cross, do our bits of renunciation. 
There are many steps that lead up to the cross of 
Calvary, and much of the way is uphill, and many 
steps are blood-stained ; it is only by slow degrees 
and with great difficulty and halting footsteps -and 
failing heart and courage that we can make our way 
there, or even take the pains—the pains! for it is 
that—of conquering the world, But as you do it 
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step by step and day after day a transformation takes 
place as you know—a transformation of yourself and 
a transformation of your surroundings. Each bit of 
the renunciation that you make is a victory; each 
victory that you gain lets you into a larger sphere ; 
each opening out of your sphere sets you in a more 
glorious fellowship with the Saints. And so as we 
go on day by day our world expands and victories 
increase; our knowledge of God is enhanced, our 
nearness to the Saviour is made more near. We 
ourselves wake up to find ourselves changed men in 
a changed universe—a universe that is for us no 
longer a mere conspiracy against us—no longer an 
evil world which we can only renounce, but, thank 
God, a kingdom of heaven of which, by His grace, 
we are the inheritors—W. H. Frrrr, The Church 
Times, 20th November, 1908. ; 


FASHION 
‘ The fashion of this world passeth away.’—1 Cor. VII. 31. 


We all speak of the tyranny of fashion; and yet we 
most of us obey it. There are some people who 
seem to think that in regard to manners as well as 
habits and usages, all are sufficiently condemned if 
you call them old-fashioned ; all are sufficiently re- 
commended if you can only describe them as being 
in the very latest fashion, and the point that I want 
to emphasise is this, that if the Bible counts for any- 
thing, and if the Lord Jesus Christ, His character and 
His teaching, goes for anything, then all standards, 
all styles, all methods, all usages, be they fashionable 
or not, have got to be brought to the test of a certain 
fashion that He set—a fashion of thinking, a fashion 
of living and of attitude towards life, and that by 
that they shall be justified, or by that they shall be 
condemned. 

I. Undue deference to fashion must result in a 
peril to your sincerity. What I want to urge upon 
you is this: that for the sake of something which 
after all is an artificial advantage you are sacrificing 
the substantial advantages of life. And what does 
it come to after all? ‘To a matter of pretence, to 
a matter of hypocrisy, to an attempt to appear to be 
something that we are not: in point of fact it comes 
to the sin against which Jesus Christ waged His most 
ceaseless war, insincerity, hypocrisy, the ugly venom- 
ous poisonous fruit of the tree of the idolatry of 
fashion. If you believe for a single moment that by 
the use of any form or phrase you are either deceiving 
yourself, or deceiving another person, it is your 
bounden duty as a Christian to make yourself more 
explicit. 

Il. The peril to individuality and personality from 
the undue deference or idolatry of fashion is a very 
real peril in our time, and in al] times the slave of 
fashion ceases to be himself or herself, becomes a 
mere mirror into which you look in order to see the 
reflection of their times. You look into their lives 
not to discover their own personal wealth and riches, 
but in order to see reflected there something which 
they have mirrored of the world outside. Dare to 
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be yourself. Resolve from the very first that you 
will not be slaves of any mere shibboleth, any mere 
formula, any mere usage of society. ‘Think of the — 
one and only Leader who is worthy of our homage, 
I mean the Lord Jesus Christ, of whom it was written 
in golden words that He was made in fashion as a 
man, and He made manhood the fashion, so that our 
late Laureate rose and said about Him, ‘The highest 
holiest manhood Thou’. That is the only fashion 
worth having. Nothing is ever going to surpass it. 
—C. S. Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. rxx. 
p. 273. 

Rererences.—VII. 81.—George Adam Smith, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 44. E. A. Askew, The Service 
of Perfect Freedom, p. 18. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 199. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. No. 3032. Ea- 
posttor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 261. VII. 32.—J. 8S. Maver, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 46. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxviii. No. 1692. Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 372; 
ibid. vol. iv. p. 898; 2bed. vol. vii. p. 872. VIL. 33.—Ibid. 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 420. 

‘He that is married careth for the things of this world, how 
he may please his wife.’—1 Cor. vil. 33. 
‘ltt never marry,’ says Felix Holt in George Eliot’s 
novel of that name, ‘though I should have to live 
on raw turnips to subdue my flesh. I'll never look 
back and say, “I had a fine purpose once—I meant 
to keep my hands clean, and my soul upright, and 
to look truth in the face; but pray excuse me, I have 
a wife and children—I must lie and simper a little, 
else they’ll starve”; or, “ My wife is nice, she must 
have her bread well buttered, and her feelings will 
be hurt if she is not thought genteel”. That is the 
lot Miss Esther is preparing for some man or other.’ 
‘She that is unmarried is careful for the things of the Lord, 
that she may be holy both in body and in spirit: but she 
that is married is careful for the things of the world, how 
she may please her husband.’—1 Cor. vil. 34. 
In the third chapter of Adam Bede, George Eliot 
makes Seth plead thus with Dinah Morris: ‘I know 
you think a husband ’ud be taking up too much o’ 
your thoughts, because St. Paul says, “She that’s 
married careth for the things of the world how she 
may please her husband”; and may happen you'll 
think me over-bold to speak to you about it again, 
after what you told me o’ your mind last Saturday. 
But I’ve been thinking it over again by night and 
day, and I’ve prayed not to be blinded by my own 
desires, to think what’s only good for me must be 
good for you too, and it seems to me there’s more 
texts for your marrying than ever you can find 
against it,’ 

Rererences.—VII. 34, 35.—Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 150. VII. 88.—Eapositor (6th Series), vol. 
i. p. 285. 

‘ Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.’—1 Cor. vm. 1. 


Tis was a favourite text of Bacon’s. Thus, in 
Valerius Terminus he observes : ‘ Evermore it must 
be remembered that the least part of knowledge 
passed to man by this so large charter from God 
must be subject to that use for which God hath 
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granted it; which is the benefit and relief of the 
state and society of man; for otherwise all manner 
of knowledge becometh malign and serpentine, and 
therefore as carrying the quality of the serpent’s 
sting and malice it maketh the mind of man to swell ; 
as the Scripture saith excellently, knowledge floweth 
up, but charity buildeth wp. A similar application 
occurs in The Advancement of Learning (1. 3). 
Curiously enough, F. W. Robertson, in one of his 
letters, connects this very text with Bacon himself. 
After quoting it, he remarks: ‘Cultivated under- 
standing has no necessary connection with strength- 
ened, much less purified, will, in which moral 
excellence lies, and in which alone Bacon was— 


The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind.’ 


Comparr Froude’s remarks (Short Studies, rv. pp. 
268-269) upon Keble. If he ‘had remained a quiet 
country clergyman, unconscious that he was a great 
man, and uncalled on to guide the opinions of his age, 
he would have commanded perhaps more enduring 
admiration. The knot of followers who specially 
attached themselves to him, show traces of his in- 
fluence in a disposition not only to think the views 
which they hold sound in themselves, but to regard 
those who think differently as their intellectual in- 
feriors.’ 


THis then is the prima-facie advantage of the 
pursuit of knowledge ; it is the drawing the mind off 
from things which will harm it to subjects which are 
worthy a rational being ; and, though it does not raise 
it above nature, nor has any tendency to make us 
pleasing to our Maker, yet is it nothing to substitute 
what is in itself harmless for what is, to say the least, 
inexpressibly dangerous? is it a little thing to ex- 
change a circle of ideas which are certainly sinful, for 
others which are certainly not so? You will say, 
perhaps, in the words of the Apostle, ‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up’: and doubtless this mental cultivation 
. may be from the first nothing more than the 
substitution of pride for sensuality. I grant it; but 
this is not a necessary result, it is but an incidental 
evil, a danger which may be realised or may be 
averted.—Newman, /dea of a University, p. 186. 


TuinxeErs too often are apt to despise those who go 
through life without thinking. Thought is doubtless 
of high value ; our first endeavour should be to think 
as often and as well as we can, but nevertheless we are 
wrong in believing that the possession, or the lack of 
a certain faculty for handling general ideas can actu- 
ally separate men. After all, the difference between 
the greatest thinker and the humblest country yokel 
is often only the difference between a truth that at 
times finds expression, and another that never is able 
to crystallise into form.—Maxrer.incx. 


Rererences.—VIII. 1.—W. Richmond, A Lent in London, 
p. 41. Archbishop Benson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 
p. 186. Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and the Age, p. 241. 
Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 129. Ea- 
positor (6th Series), vol. i p. 93. 


1 CORINTHIANS VIII 


Vv. 1-8. 





KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE 
‘ Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth. And if any man 
think that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing yet 
as he ought to know. But if any man love God, the same 
is known of Him.’—1 Cor. vull. 1-3. 
Know ence puffeth up, charity edifieth. Knowledge 
passeth away, charity abides for ever. Knowledge 
sees through coloured glass darkly, love sees face to 
face. Knowledge may be greatest in devils, love 
makes angels and saints. Knowledge is temporal and 
earthly, ever changing with the fashions of earth; love 
is Godlike, heavenly, immortal, enduring like the 
mercy of the Lord for ever. Thus Paul sings in 
diverse tones to one clear harp. 

I. Now, if any other of the Apostles had written in 
this way. about knowledge, men would have been 
found ready to quote against him the old fable of 
AKsop about the grapes. Untutored peasants and 
fishermen lifting up their voices in disparagement 
of knowledge would have furnished the intellectual 
scorner with a convenient sarcasm. Ah, yes, these 
men were ignorant. Singularly enough, however, it 
is St. Paul, the one learned man in the apostolic band, 
who talks in this way. 

II. Knowledge puffeth up. Yes, from the raw 
schoolgirl to the man of greatest literary attainments, 
this is the effect of knowledge when it is found with- 
out the warm and generous and tender emotions of 
the heart. Oh, how well did Paul express the jaunty 
airs and supercilious pride of loveless and unsanctificd 
knowledge when he wrote these words, ‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth’. 

III. We are always boasting that knowledge is 
power, that knowledge has enriched the world, that 
knowledge has done wonderful things for humanity. 
It is the idlest of delusions. Knowledge by itself has 
done very little. Heart rather than head has given 
to humanity its noble inheritance; love rather than 
knowledge. 

IV. And who are doing the best work in the world 
now—its purifying, saving, uplifting work? Not the 
men who call themselves the cultured class. It is 
love, not knowledge, that generates all the power of 
sweet activities. It is to the pure, gentle, tender 
heart that God tells His secrets). And the loving 
heart, too, understands the mystery of sorrow and 
pain as the head does not and never can. The loving 
heart always knows what knowledge cannot tell it, 
that though the winter be here and the chill frosts of 
sorrow, yet behind the hills not far off are the flowers 
and fruits of an everlasting summer, and the sunny 
atmosphere of a love that can never die—J. G. 
Greennoven, The Cross in Modern Lvfe, p. 31. 


Rererences.—VIII. 1-9.—Ewpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 65. VIII. 1-13.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii, p. 874, A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 125. 
VIII. 2.—W. M. Sinclair, Christ and our Times, p. 63. T. 
Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 204. VIII. 2, 3.— 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 157. VIII. 4-6.—Ibid. (Sih 
Series), vol. vii. p. 389. VIII. 5.—J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge 
Sermons, p. 80. Eapostter (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 227. VIII. 
6.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 65; ted. vol. x. p. 40; 
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thid. (Sth Series), vol. x. p. 425; zbid. (6th Series), p. 368. 
VIII. 9-13.—W. H. Parr, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. 
a. 344. VIII. 10.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 431; 
abid. vol. iii, p. 99. VIII. 11.—W. C. E. Newbolt, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 13. 

‘If meat make my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 


evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble.’—1x Cor. 
VIII. 13. 


Aux other requisites are unimportant compared with 
this primary requisite, that each shall so live as 
neither to burden his fellows nor injure his fellows.— 
Srencer, Sociology (ch. x1v.). 

Rererences.—VIII. 18.—Asa Mahan, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1487, p. 33, VIII. 29.—J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to 
Ascension Day, p. 251. IX. 1.—Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. 
iii, p. 345; «bid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 146. IX. 1-6.—Jbid. 
(4th Series), vol. vii. p. 269. IX. 5.—JIbid. (6th Series), vol. 
v. p. 413; aid. vol. vi. p. 223; zbid. vol. viii. p. 74; ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. pp. 20, 40, 181. IX. 7, 11, 13, 14.— 
W. M. Sinelair, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 172. IX. 
9.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 213. IX. 10.—G. L. 
Richardson, Sermons for Harvest, p. 40. IX. 11.—Eaxposttor 
‘5th Series), vol. x. p. 196. IX. 14.—F. W. Farrar, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 356. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 389 ; eid. vol. xi. p. 45. 

‘It were better for me to die, than——.’—1 Cor. 1x. 15. 


You find these heroic words in 1 Corinthians 1x. 
15. I purposely cut the text short here, and leave 
every man to fill up the concluding sentence for him- 
self. Paul tells us the reason, but Paul’s reason may 
not be ours. We have a great principle laid down 
here, and it is for each man in his own sphere and in 
his own way to apply that principle. I want every 
man who is here to take this as a motto, a living 
principle, a perpetual rule of life. ‘It were better 
for me to die than that,’ and let ‘that’ express every 
man’s peculiar conviction and standard of integrity. 
Paul said, ‘It were better for me to die than that any 
man should make my glorying void’. Then there 
are circumstances in which death is the preferable 
alternative. What are those circumstances? They 
must be very peculiar and very urgent. Yet here is 
the great principle laid down by the greatest man 
that ever lived as a servant of Jesus Christ, and that 
principle is that death is preferable to something else. 
‘It were better for me to die.’ I wonder what the 
Apostle’s point of glorying is. Well, he said, ‘If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great 
thing that we shall reap your carnal things?’ If we 
have given you ideas, is it a great thing that you 
should clothe us and feed us and give us a pillow to 
rest our aching head upon? Nevertheless we have 
not used this power but suffer all things, lest we 
should hinder the Gospel of Christ. We are perfectly 
well aware that we have a right to this compensation ; 
the Lord hath ordained that they who preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel. I know that I do 
not modify my right or claim, but I use none of these 
things. I would not be a burden to any man. This 
is my glorying, that I have done all this for nothing, 
and so much do I glory in it according to the measure 
nf the grace of Christ, that it were better for me to 
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die than that I should lose my glorying. What we 
have to do with to-day is the principle or doctrine 
that there are circumstances in life in which death is 
the preferable alternative. 

It would be difficult for me to get a hearer, I should 
almost have to beg for people to listen to me, if 
I preached this most monstrous doctrine that it is 
better to die than to do some things. The City says, 
No; let us fight now and conquer the god of this 
world in the spirit of the next. 

I. It is better for me to die than to break my word. 
That is right. Does some man say that? Heisa 
wise man and a hero. Why, certainly your word is 
yourself. That is the great doctrine of the Gospel, 
nobody believes it. But Jesus said, ‘Let your yea be 
yea and your nay nay; whatsoever more cometh 
cometh of evil’. That one text would, if received with 
the heart and applied all day long, make a new world. 
Let your yea be yea and your nay let it be nay. 
That one little line would convert the world, The 
whole Gospel is in that one expression—the evangel- 
ical Gospel, all the blood which makes it evangelical, 
all the fire which makes it Divine. It were better for 
me to die than to break my word. I promised a 
dying friend that I would look after the boys, and he 
died in comfort when he received that assurance. 

II. It were better for me to die than to deny the 
omnipotence of my Lord’s grace. He said, ‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee’. He said, ‘I will be with theein 
six troubles, and in seven I will not forsake thee’. 
Have I magnified this, and do men say, pointing to 
me, Behold what God’s grace can do for the poorest 
creature? Or have I murmured and repined? have 
I rubbed off my baptismal seal, and am I now a Church- 
going Psalm-singing atheist? Oh, it were better for 
me to die, 

III. ‘It were better for Abraham to have died than 
to have told the king a lie.” He should have said, ‘ Yes, 
she is my wife’, ‘But the king might have lifted a 
long sharp knife and taken my poor life away.’ Well, 
it were better for you to have died than to have told 
that lie. But if so, who can live? Very few, but 
that is of no consequence. It is not necessary for 
any man to live, but it is necessary to have every 
man to tell the truth. Ah me! what wonder if the 
Church is empty and her altars are forsaken by all 
but the giddy and the vain-and the frivolous, who 
think that by dressing they can accomplish the will 
of God? It were better that David should have 
died than that he had put Uriah in the forefront and 
heat of the battle. Suppose he had died, he would 
have been a hero, one of God’s heroes ; he would have 
magnified God’s grace, he would have illustrated the 
greatness of the Christian call, he would have been 
received up into heaven. But he did put the man 
in the front of the battle’ In a sense he won; in 
God’s own sense, he lost. 

What have ve done? Let that question be a 
sharp two-edged sword, though it cut the preacher 
in pieces and turn him into shed blood. What is 
this but saying in another form, ‘ What shall it profit 
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aman if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ It were better for him to die than that he 
should give his soul in exchange for the whole world, 
for all the worlds. That is the grand Christian 
doctrine, that is the tonic thought of the New Testa- 
ment. We want enthusiasm for our faith, our love, 
our God, and Saviour Jesus Christ.—JoserH Parker. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST AS AN OBLIGATION 


‘For though I preach the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of ; 
for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the Gospel.’—x Cor. 1x, 16. 


Sr. Paut often insists upon the fact that his main 
duty in life was to make known the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. To save the souls of men was the one passion 
of his life. The obligation to preach the Gospel, and 
so to spread the kingdom, was enforced on Paul by 
several considerations, and as those ought to have 
weight with us also, I ask you to think of them. 

I. This Divine impulse of his was partly due to the 
fact of his own redemption. You know how often 
reference is made in the New Testament to the sacri- 
fice of Christ as the means of redemption, purchasing 
us, as it were, and giving God a new claim on our 
obedience. Thus Peter says: ‘Ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, such as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ’. Here 
jes a main distinction between the Christian and the 
unchristian man. ‘The Bible proclaims that God is 
Lord over us; and this not merely because He has 
made us for Himself, enduing us, as our Creator, 
with powers and possibilities we could never have 

uired, and crowning us with His loving-kindness, 
out because when we had ignored this and gone astray 
‘ike lost sheep, He in the person of His Son came to 
redeem us again to Himself. This should strengthen 
tlis claim indefinitely for service and inward devo- 
tion, 

II. But, besides the fact of his redemption, Paul 
was always conscious of his position as a steward, 
holding in trust for another what he possessed and 
controlled. This is exactly in accordance with the 
teaching of our Lord, who, in His parables, often 
alludes to us as having been put in trust by an unseen 
Master who will at last demand of us an account of 
our stewardship. If that view be taken by us, it will 
no longer seem a hardship to give to His cause, or to 
spend our best energies in helping on His work, 

lll. Finally, a sense of gratitude for the mercies 
received in and through Christ was an element in the 
constraining force to which Paul alludes. Now the 
secret of our difficulties in regard to home and foreign 
missions lies just here. We ourselves do not realise 
the blessings of the Gospel sufficiently to fill us with 
an enthusiastic desire to enrich the world with them. 
The kingdom of Christ must be intensified in our 
own hearts before it can be extended among the 
heathen here and elsewhere. We want also to know 
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more of the power of the Gospel in our own land in 
saving men from their sins and delivering us from the 
scandals which come from the unrighteousness and the 
unloveliness of those who profess to represent our 
Lord.—A. Rowtanp, Open Windows and other 
Sermons, p. 116. 


‘ Woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.’—1 Cor. 1x. 16. 


Descrisine the prostration into which grief for his 
wife’s death plunged Dr. Donne, Izaak Walton ob- 
serves that, with sighs and cries, ‘he ended the rest- 
less night and began the weary day in lamentation, 
and thus he continued, till a consideration of his new 
engagement to God, and St. Paul’s “woe is me, if I 
preach not the Gospel,” dispersed those sad clouds 
that had thus blighted his hopes, and now forced him 
to behold the light ’. 


Rererences.—IX. 16.—E. A. Askew, The Service of Per- 
fect Freedom, p. 197. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 34. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 44. IX. 16, 17.—A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p.181. IX. 
16, 26 and 27.—Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. 
p- 177. IX. 17.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 207. 
IX. 19-21.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 285. IX. 19- 
23.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Corinthians, 
p- 142. IX. 20.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 114. IX. 
20, 21.—Ibid. vol. vii. p. 188. IX. 20-22.—J. Stalker, Chiis- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 280. H. 8. Holland, ibid. p. 65. 
IX. 21.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 347. 


‘I am become all things to all men, that I may by all means 
save some.’—1 Cor. Ix, 22. 


WE have the old disciplina arcani among us in as 
full force as in the primitive Church, but with an 
all-important difference. The Christian Fathers 
practised reserve for the sake of leading the acolyte 
the more surely to the fulness of truth. ‘The modern 
economiser keeps back his opinions, or dissembles the 
grounds of them, for the sake of leaving his neigh- 
bours the more at their ease in the peaceful sloughs 
of prejudice and superstition and low ideals. We 
quote St. Paul when he talked of making himself al] 
things to all men, and of becoming to the Jews a Jew, 
and as without the Law to the heathen. But then 
we do so with a view to justifying ourselves for 
leaving the Jew to remain a Jew, and the heathen 
to remain heathen.—Jonwn Mortiry, Compromise 
(ch. m1). 

‘Tue general spirit of Doddridge’s advice,’ says Sir 
Leslie Stephen (English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, ch. u. p. 387), ‘was that the dissenting 
minister should try to please everybody. Doddridge 
wished the minister to become “all things to all men”. 
That was rather too markedly the leading principle 
of his own life. ‘The eminent dissenter was on friendly 
terms with the established clergy, and corresponded 
with bishops; he had relations with Wesley and the 
Methodists; he was a spiritual adviser of Lyttelton, 
and of the converted rake, Colonel Gardiner. His life 
was honourable, independent and laborious; but we 
may perhaps surmise, without injustice to a good man. 
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that his emotions were rather facile, and that his 
temptation was to err on the side of complacency. 
There is a want in his writings of that piousness 
which is produced by the bracing air of more vigor- 
ous times; they show a tendency to flabbiness, and 
the enthusiasm has a hollow ring.’ 

He prided himself upon his capacity for becoming 
all things to all men; but when he applied this 
maxim to his intercourse with the great, it always 
resulted in his becoming nothing but a flatterer or 
an obsequious adviser. . . . His employers never had 
any difficulty with him; they let him know their 
mind, and he went their way.—E. A. Assorr, Fran- 
cis Bacon, pp. 827-328. 


Even if Bacon had had the insight of a prophet, he 
could have done nothing with so pliant and self-seek- 
ing anature. He wanted not only strength of con- 
victions, but pertinacity in maintaining and imparting 
them. Like St. Paul if he could be all things to all 
men; but he had not the Pauline art of being instant 
in season and out of season for any policy except that 
which would commend him to the king—E. A. 
Assort, Francis Bacon, p. 151. 


Rererences.—IX. 22.—H. Arnold Thomas, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 308. J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Saints’ Days, p. 100. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, 
p. 817. H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, 
p. 26. J.T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 34. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xx. No. 1170, and vol. xxv. No. 1507. J. G. Green- 
hough, The Mind of Ohrist in St. Paul, p. 156. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG ATHLETES 


‘Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one 
receiveth the prize? Sorun, that ye may obtain.’—1 Cor. 
Exes 


I. Aways play the game. 

II. Learn to lose sometimes and yet keep your 
temper. 

II. Let England attend to the weak and train 
them gently and carefully, and not devote all her 
attention to the mighty and the strong. May I 
also remind you that there is a race for which you 
were entered at your baptism, that there is training 
provided for you, that you may ‘run well,’ that a 
reward is offered, an incorruptible crown, and that 
Jesus Christ, who called upon you to enrol yourself, 
is Himself the judge—C. H. Grunpy, Church 
Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 672. 


Rererences.—IX. 24.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons, 
p. 195. W.H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), p. 
102, J. M. Neale, Sermons for Some Feast Days im the Chris- 
tian Year, p. 86. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 198. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 146. 


HOW THE PRIZE WAS WON AT AN OLD 
ATHLETIC FESTIVAL 


Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one 
receiveth the prize? Even so run, that ye may attain. 
And every man that striveth in the games is temperate in 
all things. Now they do it to receive a corruptible crown : 
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but we an incorruptible. I therefore so run, as not un 
certainly ; so fight I, as not beating the air: but I buffet 
my body, and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, 
after that I have preached to others, I myself should be 


rejected.’—1 Cor. Ix. 24-27. 
Time has washed out much of the vivid colouring 
which these words had for those who first read them. 
The language and metaphors are borrowed from 
those ancient athletic festivals which date back from 
before the dawn of history, and which were counted 
among the chief glories of the Grecian people. The 
influence on Paul’s thought of these great national 
gatherings is evident from all his writings. In the 
Epistle from which my text is taken, Paul is writing 
to Christians. "They might be living amongst men 
who cared for nothing better than the poor perishing 
pine-wreaths of time, but theor eyes were fixed upon 
‘the crown of glory which fadeth not away’. ‘That 
was their faith ; then says Paul, Live up to it. 

I. But I must begin with a question, Is that true 
of us which Paul assumed to be true of these Corin- 
thian Christians? The question is vital. Just as 
the racer must know where the goal lies, so we must 
settle the question, What I am going to live for? 
Is it for the things that will last, or for the things 
that will wither and die? ‘The perishable pine- 
wreath or the unfading crown? Which? 

II. Note, further, that if the true end of life is to 
be attained, it must be kept before us by a distinct 
effort of the mind. ‘I so run,’ said Paul, ‘as not 
uncertainly.’ Have you ‘chosen your path— 

Path to a clear-purposed goal, 

Path of advance ?’ 
For without that ‘clear-purposed goal’ life will end 
in failure. 

III. But again—to return to the metaphor of my 
text—it is not enough even to keep the goal in 
view. To reach it there must be effort intense and 
prolonged, up to the very edge of our powers of 
endurance. If it is worth while to take pains to win 
a race, is it not to work out our own salvation? What 
makes your Samuel Budgetts, your ‘successful mer- 
chants’? Tireless patience, unending toil; and do 
you think if getting ‘on’ is difficult, getting “up’ is 
easy? Like the racer that ‘receiveth the prize, so 
must we run if we would attain. 

IV. Notice, in the last place, that ‘every man that 
striveth in the games is temperate in all things’. 
Let no one mistake: this is no defence of asceticism 
as an end in itself, and for its own sake, It is only 
the affirmation of the great and true principle, that 
the lower must give way to the higher, wherever the 
two clash. ‘If we would run well, we must run light. 

Does anybody tell me I have forgotten the central 
truth of the Gospel? that I have been speaking of 
what man has to do for himself, and have said nothing 
of what God has done for him? There is no salva. 
tion by struggle, and there is none without it. 
Effort alone is vain, faith alone is equally vain.—G. 
Jackson, First Things First, p. 115. 

Rererence.—IX. 24-27.—G. Reith, Christian World Publ. 
mit, vol, xhy. p. 52. 
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*They do it to receive a corruptible crown ; but we an incor- 
ruptible.’—1 Cor. 1x. 25. 
“Tue question still recurs,’ says Pater, in his Plato 
and Phinisin (p. 233), when discussing the aims 
of Spartan education, ‘To what purpose? Why, 
with no prospect of Israel’s reward, are you as 
scrupulous, minute, and self-taxing, ashe? A tincture 
of asceticism in the Lacedzmonian rule may remind 
us again of the monasticism of the Middle Ages. 
But then, monastic severity was for the purging of 
a troubled conscience, or for the hope of an immense 
inhon neither of which conditions is to be supposed 
ere. In fact the surprise of St. Paul, as a practical 
man, at the slightness of the reward for which a 
Greek spent himself, natural as it is about pagan 
rfection, is especially applicable about these Lace- 
gemonians, who indeed had actually invented that 
so “corruptible” and essentially worthless parsley 
crown in place of the more tangible prizes of an 
earlier age. Strange people! Where, precisely, may 
be the spring of action in you, who are so serene to 
yourselves ?’ 


Rererences.—IX. 25.—S. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, 
p. 136. Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 202. A. Maclaren, 
Hxpositions of Holy Scriptwre— Corinthians, p. 153. 


THE RACE AND THE FIGHT 
‘I therefore so run, not as uncertainly: so fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air.’—1 Cor. 1x. 26. 
Ws have here two topics—first, the danger of running 
vaguely; and, secondly, of fighting ineffectively. 

I. I so run, St. Paul says, as not vaguely. There 
is a danger, then, of running vaguely ; and there are 
two modes of this error, 

(1) We may fail to keep the goal in view. The 
Christian life is a precarious thing—in each one of us 
—on many accounts, especially because we are so apt 
to lose sight of our goal. If we do this we must run 
at Exeard or go wrong. I greatly fear that many 
have (a) no definite goal at all. Every one, when 
asked, hopes to reach heaven. But what is heaven? 
And what is reaching it? Many of us have no real, 
no adequate notion, of heaven. A safe place, a place 
of rest, a place of meeting, a place of calm, a place 
where sorrow, and crying, and pain, and change will 
be no more. These are our more thoughtful ideas 
of heaven. I believe they are all true, but Iam quite 
sure they do not make up, they scarcely touch, St. 
Paul’s idea, for they are heaven without its foundation, 
heaven without itssun. St. Paul’s heaven was briefly 
defined—where Christ is: ‘I have a desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ’. It is impossible that we 
should desire this sort of heaven unless we know much 
of Christ here below. Many do without Him here ; 
they set Him aside in their daily life. Such cannot 
have the world or the eternity where Christ is, ex- 
cept in a very feeble sense, for their desire, their 
goal. But even those who know Christ may run 
vaguely in the same sense. They often (5) lose sight 
of the goal. Which of us keeps the goal always in 
view? Be not hasty to answer. ‘Think what it im- 
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plies. How unworldly, how heavenly-minded, how 
charitable, unselfish, and pure that man must be whe 
is running thus, with his goal full in view, and that 
goal a right one! 

(2) We may run vaguely by failing to keep within 
the course. ‘There were very strict rules on this point 
in the Grecian games—every part was rigidly marked 
out; the course must be all fairly traversed; and 
there were perils awaiting the unskilful charioteer 
who took either a too circuitous or a too abrupt 
sweep at the turning-point. And a Christian in the 
spiritual race has not only to keep the goal in view, 
but he has also all along to keep within the course ; 
and that means he must live exactly by Christ’s rules 
throughout his life on earth. 

II. There is a second danger—that of fighting 
ineffectively. ‘So fight I, as not beating the air.’ 
This was an allusion to blows that fell short of the 
adversary by misdirection or by skilful evasion. Now 
we may beat the air in like manner—that is, fight 
ineffectively—in either of two ways :— 

(1) We may mistake our real enemy. We may 
direct our attacks upon a wrong point. We have an 
enemy, but we do not always know who that enemy 
is. For example, there are those who are spending 
much of their strength upon what they deem errors 
of opinion. It is the duty, indeed, of Christian 
teachers to see that the truths of Revelation and the 
doctrines of the Gospel are carefully set forth, lest 
they mar the beauty of ‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints’. But how different is all this from the 
practice of those who make men offenders for a word ; 
of hearers who sit in judgment on their teachers ; of 
those who fasten on slips of expression, often arising 
out of candour or fervour! ‘This isa mistaking of 
our adversary. 

(2) We may mistake our adversary by a very 
common want of self-knowledge. We all take it for 
granted that we know our own faults. Where there 
is a very strong besetting sin in any of us, no doubt 
this is so; but where the life has been more carefully 
regulated, and kept pure from gross stain, and the 
supremacy of conscience obeyed, it often happens that 
there is an almost entire ignorance of faults of spirit 
and temper patent to others. How often has some 
particular virtue been magnified into the whole of 
duty, such as, @g., the virtue of temperance or of 
purity, which has rendered us blind to other faults | 

(3) We may ‘beat the air’ not by fighting with 
the wrong foe only, but by fighting with the real foe 
wrongly. Which of us has not done this? Which 
of us has not regretted, resolved, yes, and prayed 
against, his besetting sin, and yet fallen again before 
it when it has assailed him? ‘This is sad indeed, and 
discouraging. We ought to have strength, consider- 
ing the motive given us in Christ's death and the 
promised help of His Holy Spirit. It is all for want 
of faith, for want of accepting what is offered, for 
want of believing that there is a Holy Spirit given 
to all for the asking, If we did believe, we should 
use it; but for want of faith we fall, even when ex- 
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perience of, and sorrow for, and resolve against, sin, 
and even prayer for victory, has not been wholly 
wanting. —C. J. VaucHAN. 


A CASTAWAY 
‘Lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.’—1 Cor. Ix. 27. 

Paut was too eager and too practical a man to dally 
with a bogy dread. After he had founded so many 
churches, written so many Epistles, and exercised so 
widespread an influence, in his quiet moments he was 
perpetually face to face with this awful nightmare, 
that the day might come when he would be a cast- 
away ; and the thought drove him almost to madness. 
Have you ever feared this? I am not sure that a 
man ever reaches his highest development without 
something of the element of fear. 

I. Reverently, humbly, but most searchingly, I ask 
you whether it may not be possible that at this very 
moment you are already a castaway. ‘A castaway’ 
—in what sense? You must know that Paul lived 
to save men. It was the passion of his life; but he 
feared that unless he took good care, the hour might 
come in his life when Christ would say : ‘Thou hast 
served Me well, but thou shalt serve Me no more. 
Of late thou hast become indolent, and choked with 
pride, and I have not secured thy whole obedience. 
I am now compelled to call upon some soul more 
alert, more obedient than thee; and that man I will 
use to do the work that thou mightest have done, but 
which thou didst fail to accomplish.’ 

II. Look for a moment upon the pages of Scripture, 
and see how they are littered with castaways! Let 
us then understand why men are cast away. (1) I 
take the first case, that of Esau. Is there not here 
some Christian, who in the past has had some steam- 
ing mess of pottage appealing to the senses? (2) I 
turn the page of Scripture, and come to the first King 
of Israel, Saul. A noble man in many respects, he 
was sent by God to fulfil His mission, but he put a 
reserve upon his obedience, and told Samuel: ‘ Blessed 
be thou of the Lord! I have performed the command- 
ment of the Lord. The old prophet at that moment 
detected the lowing of the herd and the bleating of 
the flock, and said very significantly : ‘ Performed the 
commandment of the Lord! What means then this 
bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of 
the oxen which I hear?’ I am not here to denounce 
special forms of sin. It is for you to determine if 
under the profession of obedience there are some 
flocks and herds that you are reserving for yourselves. 
Saul professed obedience, but kept back something 
for himself, and God rejected him. 

III. This is very stern work. We must begin at 
the bottom; we must begin at the root of our self- 
confidence. The prime cause of all failure in private 
life as well as in public ministry is the assertion of 
self—F. B. Meyur, The Soul’s Ascent, p. 3. 


Ruywrances.—IX. 27.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 526. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 99. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 15, 8S. M. 


Taylor, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 152. Haposttor 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 196; cbid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 
i92. IX. 28,—Ibid. vol. ii, p. 376, X. 1, 2—J, Keble, 
Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 65. X. 1+4.—Ha 
positor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 99. X. 1-11.—Ibid, vol. i. p 
214, X. 2.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 398; bid. (Oth 
Series), vol. v. p. 48; tbhid. vol. vi. p. 252. 
‘They were all baptised unto Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea.’—1 Cor. x. 2. 

‘Tury were all baptised in the cloud and in the sea’; 
this is the register of all Christ’s chosen ones. . . . It 
needs but a little consideration to perceive that de- 
votion, self-sacrifice, all the higher moods and energies, 
even of natural feeling, are only possible to seasons 
of adversity. —Dora GreEnwett, in The Patience of 
Hope, p. 19 f. 

BIBLICAL ROCKS 

‘That spiritual Rock.’—1z Cor. x. 4. 


Tue people who are referred to in this argument of 
the Apostle’s in the tenth chapter of First Corinthians 
did not know what was following them. Who knows 
what is following him? Who can draw a true picture 
of his own shadow? Who can talk to the shadow 
which he himself throws upon the ground in the 
sunlight? We may in a certain limited sense be 
men of intelligence, and we may have reserved for 
our own special use divers eulogistic and comfortin 
terms; but herein we may have been acting foolishly. 
Who knows the ghost that is behind him? Who 
can interpret the spirits that are singing above him? 
We cannot tell anything as it really is; we make 
guesses, some of the guesses are clever and almost, 
original, and give us a kind of fading fame in the 
esteem of our contemporaries; but if we come to 
central and essential matters, we must be taught, 
first of all, that we know nothing of the mystery of 
things, except as that mystery may be revealed to 
us by the superlative mystery known—and no other 
name will fit the personality—as the Holy Ghost. 
We are told by some persons that we ought not to 
read meanings into the Divine Word; I always re- 
tort, ‘And we must be equally careful not to read 
meanings out of it’. Our fathers did not know what 
that Rock meant; not for hundreds of years was the 
world to know why the rock moved and the name of 
the rock and the purpose of the moving. We must 
for some meanings wait until the centuries have 
whispered the secret in the ear of our broken heart. 
If our fathers did not know the name of the Rock, 
the personality, so to say, of the Rock, so it is with 
us in many providences, in many deaths, in many 
cold, deep, cruel, keyless graves. Some day when 
the century has struck the right hour we shall know 
names and secrets and meanings which to-day simply 
constitute an impenetrable and rere cloud, 
darkening the path along which our soul-life re- 
luctantly moves. 

I. In Exodus xvu. 6: ‘Behold, I will stand before 
thee there upon the rock in Horeb; and thou shalt 
smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it, 
that the people may drink’. Tt was a disastrous 
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case; all the congregation of the children of Israel 
journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, and the people 

id chide with Moses, saying, Give us water, that we 
may drink. The reason you and I do not possess 
the water we really need and thirst for is that we 
think that we can find a well somewhere ourselves ; 
the Lord says, Let it be so; go forth and find it. 
Not until we come back, with our self-conceit burned 
out of us, and with a tongue that can say nothing 
but Lord, save me! do we find the Horeb we need, 
the Rock that has in it fountains of unsuspected 
water. 

IL And this case is not solitary. If we read 
Exodus xxx1. 21, we shall come upon the same 
thought : ‘ Behold, there is a place for me, and thou 
shalt stand upon a rock’. What is the meaning of 
that rock? ‘The meaning is, outside sanctuaries, so- 
called unconsecrated sanctuaries. Thou dost desire 
a vision which may not be granted unto mortal eyes 
in a mortal state; not until corruption has put on 
incorruption can thy prayer be answered : meanwhile 
make the rock a standing-place, stand there, wait 
there, and look, and behold My glory thou shalt not 
see, but My goodness, the hinder parts, the back of 
the glowing garment, not glory now, but goodness, 
and goodness as a pledge of glory. That is how it 
stands. We want to see the glory now, and we 
zannot do it; we want to be perfect now, and we 
cannot be perfect now; but we can struggle towards 
perfectness, we can cry out with a strong voice, and 
say, Lord, show me Thy glory! and if we only get 
goodness instead of glory, that isenough. Aim high. 

Ill. In Numbers xxiv. 21 we read, ‘ Strong is thy 
dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest in a rock’. 
Secure refuges; it is not enough to have the nest, 
we must have the rock to put it in. There are some 
people that have a great nest, but they put it in the 
wrong bank, they put their gold in bad hands, and 
they never can find the gold any more. By nest, 
mean life, home, purpose, policy, fortune, whatever it 
may be that constitutes the true wealth of the soul ; 
it is not enough to have it, thou must put thy nest in 
arock. Notastrong rock only, but a high rock, right 
away so that the clouds are beneath it, and the stars 
all but stumble against it ; a great strong rock. 

IV. The Psalmist says, in Psalm xxvu., ‘He shall 
set me up upon a rock’. The Psalmist had had a 
hard time of it, and then a joyous time. He spoke 
about the times of trouble, and he spoke about the 
time of destruction and his enemies, and he saw them 
in imagination all round about him; and then he 
said, in the midst of the whole survey, ‘ He shall set 
me up upon a rock’. Final triumphs, final deliver- 
ances. ‘Chis is what it must come to in the end. 
Once, when Jesus Christ wanted to put His case with 
the greatest possible effect, He went back, as it were, 
to Exodus and Deuteronomy, to Numbers and the 
Psalms, where we have been this morning, and He 
said, ‘Whosoever heareth these sayings of Mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock’. I think we 
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might translate the passage, His house 1pon the 
Rock. Was not the dear Saviour talking about 
Himself when He was talking about the Rock? Is 
there any other Rock but Christ? All else is sand.— 
Joseru Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vir. p. 251. 

Rererences.—X. 4.—Basil Wilberforce, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 118. Eapositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 
421 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 412. X. 6.—J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 8 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 882. X. 9.—Ibid. (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 373. 


HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE 
‘ Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples : and 
they are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 

of the world are come.’—1 Cor. x. 11. 

Sr. Paut is here looking back over the long line of 
Hebrew history from the vantage-ground of the 
Cross. He knew it well, and was saturated with it, 
like so many other people, but formed his own 
opinions of it, and had been ready to hold to his 
estimate with a murderous tenacity which would 
make short work of opponents. He was at the same 
time no ignorant follower of the blindest Rabbinical 
tradition. And as he looks back over the chequered 
history of his race, he sees the hand of Christ in it 
all. 

I. It is a Useful Thing for us to View History in 
Perspective from time to time; to look back and 
see how things which bulked so largely at the moment 
as to dwarf all else, and to shut out the true bearing 
of events upon our lives, take their places quite 
naturally in an ordered sequence tending to a due 
development. It is so when we find ourselves toiling 
along a dark road in some of those sunless days of 
disappointment which await us all. St. Paul himself 
was no stranger to the chilling influences of such 
times. We find him again and again moved to 
anger, to reproach, to scorn, to sorrow, to anything 
short of despair, by the broken road which, again 
here and there checks the progress of him who woula 
prepare the way of Christ. In our own life, how sad 
it is to see around us the shattered ideals which 
strew the desert of unfulfilled hopes! We escaped 
the perile of fleshly Egypt. We have been sacra- 
mentally fed and novrshed but the Fremised Land 
seems far off, and we are perplexed with the very 
monotony of our failures as we stumble on in the 
desert. "When we doubt whether we are moving, 
when we seem to be slowly turning back on our own 
footsteps, look back and see—look across life and 
bring it into true perspective, and you will see by 
what you have passed on the march that there is 
some progress, and that even your falls may be 
written down. under the head of experience. 

Il. We Must Never Despair.—There is one thing 
which the Apostle saw clearly, and we also may see 
in our retrospect—how much the purpose of God 
has been shaped by human sin. The passage to the 
Promised Land was not designed by God to be the 
gloomy thing it eventually proved to be. God’s 
mercy prevented, that is went before, His people 
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with a prospect of blessing, but it had also to follow 
them in pale to adapt their life by correction and 
discipline to the alteration caused by their mistakes. 
As the Apostle looks back, what does he see as the 
main cause of the dark patch of failure which lies 
across the line of progress in which God still hastens 
to fulfil His promise? It is wilfulness, nothing else— 
wilfulness in one form or another: the wilfulness of 
those who find their human passions and desires too 
much for them. Directly an appetite is followed 
for its own sake apart from the purpose for which 
God implanted it, then there is confusion. The 
Pried Land is lost sight of ; the desert is a desert 
to wander in, not a road to be passed, and here it 
is that the danger begins, and degradation speedily 
follows. Yet we know we are free. 

III. Why do we go back to the Records of Re- 
bellious Israel ?—Here we have the reason. The 
Apostle tells us how to read these and how to read 
the records of all other Scripture given us by the 
inspiration of God. It is that we may find in them 
recorded on a large scale the history of our own 
dangers, and the remedy which God provides against 
them, that in learning to look back over life as a 
whole we may be less tempted by its dark hours, and 
may contemplate the resource of God in the face of 
man’s wilfulness, and through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures have hope. 

Rurerenors.—X. 11.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 
21. Bishop Alexander, Verbum Crucis, p. 145. Eapositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 134. 


THE WEAKNESS OF STRENGTH 
Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’— 
r Cor. x, 12. 
Taxe care of your strong points. I want to speak 
about the weakness of strength. It is customary to 
say that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
It is quite right to direct our attention along that 
line, but there is another and completing line. Dis- 
trust yourselves when you are most conscious of your 
strength. Do not make too much an exhibition of 
your wonderful side; be very careful about your 
specialties ; set a double watch over the pen of your 
pet graces ; they may ruin you, they have ruined 
many : be self-distrustful, and in God’s strength be 
self-confident. Paul speaks of the enabling Christ ; 
the Christ that gives ability, and more ability, and 
still more ability as the days come and go until those 
who live nearest to Him cry by the end of the week, 
I can do all things through the Christ that enables 
me. We say in our English Version, ‘ Christ which 
strengtheneth me’; [ like the other word, enableth 
me—feeds my ability, recruits my strength, waters 
the flower of my spiritual beauty, and sends all need- 
ful things to the oak of my power. 
I. Let us see if we cannot establish the strange 
eter ie that many men—not all—but many men 
ave failed at the point of their supposed strength 
and fancied security. (1) You say that Moses was 
a man meek above all the men that dwelt on the face 


of the earth. It was just at the point of meekness 
that he became red-hot angry—the angriest man 
that the rocks of Sinai ever saw, and the angriest man 
that the rocks in the wilderness ever felt, for he 
lashed them as if, by some mighty thong, he could 
lacerate their backs and humble them to his will. 
Which is Moses—the meek man, so meek, so humble, 
so retiring ; or the Moses that lifts up his arms and 
dashes the tables of stone to the earth, and that 
smites the rock, and calls in anger, as it were, for 
water? Whereas nature is not to be so solicited, 
but quite in another way, gentler, stiller, a way 
wholly sweeter and more obedient to the soft music 
of nature. You and I may fail at our meekness. 

(2) How would you describe Abraham? ‘The 
father of the faithful.’ Is that his special grace ? 
Probably so; he is called the father of the faithful, 
he is honoured for his faith; the word ‘believed ’ 
occurs first in biblical history in connection with the 
name of Abraham ; surely, therefore, there can be no 
stretch of imagination in saying that faith was 
Abraham’s supreme virtue or grace. Well, it was 
just at that point that he told lies, and distrusted 
God, and turned his back upon the starry heavens 
that were meant to be an omen to him and to his 
seed for ever. He concocted lies, he turned his wife 
into his sister that he might escape a possible danger 
—he who held the charter of the stars and could 
read them into the history of his race, he indirectly, 
if not directly, told lies to a poor pagan hound that 
rebuked him for being false to his own faith and 
tradition. Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed at his strongest point. He may fall from 
the topmost pinnacle. He that is low need fear no 
fall, but what about him who touches the pinnacle- 
top gleaming in the sun? Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing—none fell so low as Lucifer, for none was ever 
quite so high. 

(3) How would you describe Solomon ? You would 
say that Solomon was noted for wisdom. That is 
so; ‘As wise as Solomon’ has become almost a pro- 
verbial expression. He had wisdom and understand- 
ing above all men upon the face of the earth. And 
what did he die of? Folly! Well for him if he had 
died when he had a renown for wisdom. 

(4) We have heard of the patience of Job, brethren, 
and yet when patience does give way what can be so 
petulant ? When the motion is in the other direc- 
tion, self-accelerating every moment, who can sto 
the rushing wheels ? Job was patient, his patience is 
historical ; but he was the most impatient man in the 
world, 

II. Take care of yourselves | is a voice that comes 
to us from all history, when you suppose you are 
strongest ; let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall; if any man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing as it ought to be 
known. Oh for the larger love, the diviner pity, that 
takes in all souls. Better be deceived than rot away 
in some malignant and ungenerous suspicion of others, 
I have to keep under, in the grace and love of Christ, 
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my own soul, and not to set up myself as a judge 
concerning other souls more than I can possibly 
help.—JosrrH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 1. 
B. ahi ..,/ 

Rererences.—X. 12.—J.T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 18. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. pp. 293 and 303. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 22. Hzxpositor (4th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 105. 

‘ Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 

he fall.’—1 Cor. x. 12, 

Wume there is life there is hope and there is fear. 
The most inveterate habits of vice still leave a power 
of self-recovery in the man, if he will but exert it ; 
the most confirmed habits of virtue still leave the 
liability to a fall—Moztry, Augustinian Doctrine 
of Predestination, p. 247. 


TEMPTATION 
‘There hath no temptation taken you but such as man can 
bear; but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temp- 
tation make also the way of escape, that ye may be able 
to endure it.’—xz Cor. x. 13. (R.V.). 
I. None of our temptations exceed our powers of 
endurance, This does not imply that we shall always 
overcome whenever we are tempted, but it does im- 
ply that we always may. In other words, it conveys 
the assurance that we shall never be placed where to 
sin will be a necessary or inevitable thing. God will 
so adjust our surroundings that we shall always be 
able to serve Him and do what is right in spite of all 
inducements to deny Him and do what is wrong. 
Not that it will ever cease to be an arduous thing to 
live as He would have us, or that temptation will be 
otherwise than a dangerous foe. But further, there 
will not only be hindrances without the Church, 
stubborn and unyielding enough if we be thoroughly 
in earnest, but there will also be obstacles within. The 
dust of conflict will never be laid. Checks and 
harassments will never disappear. But even where 
these abound the most, and do their best to overbear 
us, they shall never acquire such obstructive strength 
as to make it impossible to advance beyond them, 
and even by :neans of them, to better things, 

If. The second ground of support furnished by my 
text is, that with every temptation God will also 
make a way of escape that we may be able to bear it. 
This is but an application of the general law that 
Christ’s grace is sufficient for us, and covers the whole 
extent of our need, You will observe that He is said 
here to make the temptation as well as the way of 
escape. Nor is this withont a purpose. He knows 
precisely the strength we need, because He has pre- 

ared the occasion on which we shall be called to use 
it. But how is it he makes a way of escape? He 
does not withdraw His temptation, or divest it of its 
force. For this would be to defeat the very purpose 
for which He has sent it. And this purpose is 
to develop by exercise the strength we possess, and 
train it into greater maturity, patience, and self- 
restraint. 

II. We come now to the third ground of encourage- 


ment on which both the others rest. God is faithful. 
Therefore it follows that He not only controls the 
strength of temptation, but will also make us equal 
to the effort of sustaining it. (1) He cannot be true 
to His purpose of grace, and yet allow us to be over- 
come by the sheer weight and pressure of evil without 
a possibility of escape. (2) But not only would it be 
inconsistent with His purpose of grace were God to 
suffer overwhelming evil to assail us; it would also 
place Him in contradiction to Himself. And this 
cannot be. Let us, therefore, be of good courage.— 
C. Moret, The Great Alternative and other Ser- 
mons, p. 105. 
TEMPTATION 


‘There hath no temptation taken you but such as man can 
bear ; but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temp- 
tation make also a way of escape, that ye may be able 
to endure it,’—x Cor. x. 13. 


Tuer are two factors in every temptation, the sin- 
ful heart within, the evil world without, and they 
stand to one another much in the relation of the 
powder-magazine and the lighted match. Temptation 
originates in the heart, says James, and that is abso- 
lutely true. ‘The heart is the powder-magazine. But 
for the lusts raging there, the allurements of the world 
would be absolutely powerless forharm. ‘Temptation 
comes from the sinful world, says Paul; that is also 
true. 

I. Occasion to be Avoided.—In face of the danger 
arising from temptation, what are we todo? First 
of all, and for this we have our Lord’s authority and 
warrant, we must avoid all possible occasion of 
temptation. 

We want above everything else a baptism of ‘godly 
fear’, We want courage enough to be able to say, 
when invited to do this or that, ‘I cannot—I am 
afraid’, Mr. Fearing, in John Bunyan’s allegory, 
reached the Celestial City in safety ; but the last 
view we have of Presumption is in that valley but a 
little beyond Interpreter’s House, where he lies fast 
asleep and with fetters on his heels. Wherefore 
‘fear’ lest we too, like that foolish Presumption, for 
the very same reason, fail of the promised rest. Re- 
member your own weakness, I say, and fear. ‘There 
are some things you had better never touch; there 
are some books you had better never read ; there are 
some pictures you had better never see; there are 
some places you had better never visit ; there are some 
people you had better never know. Your wisdom is 
to be afraid of them; to shun them; never to come 
near them. Listen to this sentence: ‘The fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom, and to depart from 
evil’—to give it a wide berth—‘is understanding’. 

II. Temptation Common to Man.—But supposing, 
as will of necessity happen, in spite of all our efforts, 
we find ourselves face to face with temptation, what 
then ? 

First of all remember this, and say it to your soul 
again and again, that no temptation has met you but 
such as is common to men. There is a difference in 
the meanings various commentators attach to the 
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Greek word av@peémwwos in the text. Literally, it 
means ‘of or belonging toman’, Our Revisers have 
translated it, ‘such as man can bear’. But that seems 
to me to be reading into the word more than it really 
contains. I follow Dr. Charles Edwards, who has 
written, perhaps, the finest English commentary on 
this Epistle, and translate it ‘common to men’. 
‘There hath no temptation taken you, but such as is 
common to man.’ 

That is the first thing to remember. For this is 
one of the pleas behind which men shelter themselves 
when asked to account for their failure. ‘There never 
was such a temptation as mine,’ they say. Men have 
a trick of salving their consciences and excusing their 
miserable collapses, on the ground that the tempta- 
tions to which they were exposed were of quite unique 
and extraordinary force. 

Ill. Temptation to be Conquered.—There is no 
positive comfort in the assertion that our temptations 
are common to men. When some one tried to com- 
fort Tennyson in his grief for Hallam by reminding 
him that ‘loss was common to the race,’ the poet’s 
retort, you remember, was this: ‘That loss iscommon 
would not make my own less bitter, rather more’. 
And the knowledge that others are tempted in much 
_ the same way as we are, in itself does not bring much 

comfort and encouragement to our souls. But there 
is a truth which is of unspeakable comfort to those 
who are in the midst of manifold temptations, viz., 
every temptation rs to be overcome. Let me repeat 
it. Hvery temptation is to be overcome. You 
must make that belief your very own, if you are to 
emerge victorious out of your conflicts with tempta- 
tion. 'To those who are down, who are dead beat, 
who are almost tempted to give up, we must say 
again and again, every temptation—without any ex- 
ception—every temptation is to be overcome. 

Henry Drummond tells, in one of his books, a story 
about the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular 
campaign. He was trying to get his troops into a 
place of safety, and between him and their safety ran 
a deep and rapid river. Neither bridge nor ford 
could be seen, and it was a hostile country ; he sent 
his men up and down the side of the river to hunt for 
a bridge or a ford, and they found none. So the 
Duke himself went to the top of a hill near by, and 
looked through his telescope, and far away down the 
river-side he saw a town, and on the other side of the 
river he saw a strageling village, and he said, ‘ Now, 
between that town and that village there must be a 
bridge or a ford’. So when night came, he sent his 
soldiers in the silence and darkness to see, and they 
brought back the report: ‘ Yes, there isa ford’. He 
passed his army over that ford that night, and next 
morning they were all in the land of safety. The 
danger besetting us may be manifold and formidable, 
but remember this—there is always a ford! 'There 
is no occasion for despondency or despair. Every 
temptation is to be conquered. 

IV. The Faithfulness of God.—And the ground 
and reason for our confidence that every temptation 
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can be overcome is that God 1s faithful. ‘God is 
faithful,’ says the Apostle, ‘who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able, but will with 
the temptation make also the way of escape that ye 
may be able to endure it’—J. D. Jones, Elims of 
Life, 





p. 92. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF THE LAW OP 
ANTAGONISM 
1 Cor. x. 13. 


Very delightful is our text, showing how the Divine 
love tempers life’s fierce tyranny. Nature is a sphere 
of darkness, life is a tragedy, into which revelation 
brings precious explanations and encouragements. 

I. We observe that whilst discipline is essential to 
the perfecting of our nature, the struggle of life might 
be excessive and destructive. ‘Tried above that ye 
are able.’ How easily this might be! We see in 
nature that the law of antagonism may become so 
severe and unremitting that it makes impossible those 
things of beauty and joy which prevail under normal 
conditions. The same is true of animal life. And 
this applies equally to man. He is all the better for 
a regulated conflict with his environment, but all the 
worse if the conflict attain undue severity. And this 
is just as true of our moral as it is of our physical and 
intellectual nature. It is truly comforting to recog- 
nise the hand of God limiting and regulating the 
severities of life, so that they may serve and not de- 
stroy us. 

II. Let us observe some of the limitations which 
God has imposed on the severity of life. ‘But will 
with the trial also make a way of escape’ (1) There 
are doors of escape in the direction of nature and in- 
tellect. It is not all conflict with nature. We have 
all gracious hours in which the discords of life are 
drowned in the music of the world. The door open- 
ing into the library, the picture-gallery, the observa- 
tory, the museum—all are doors of hope and salvation. 
(2) The Divine government softens the severity of 
life by the disposition and alternation of the trials b 
which we are exercised. We little know how nite 
we owe to the vast variety and unceasing change which 
obtain in the disciple of human life. (3) The severity 
of life is broken by that law of reaction which God 
has established within our nature. Trials without 
discover forces within, Says Victor Hugo, ‘There 
are instincts for all the crises of life’. A deep per- 
plexity awakens a flash of insight ; a bitter opposition 
sets the soul on fire; a grave peril opens our eyes to 
horses and chariots of fire ; a severe catastrophe evokes 
a heroism of which the sufferer had not thought him- 
self capable. (4) The rigour of life is abated by the 
social law. What a royal gate is that of Charity! 
How many welcome doors Sympathy opens! What 
a grand door is Domesticity! (5) Life is blessedly 
tempered by the religious hope. Victor Hugo says 
truly, ‘The whole of existence resembles a letter 
modified in the postscript.’ Marvellously in all kinds 
of ways does the grace of God assert itself in softening 
the severity that threatens utterly to overwhelm us, 
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—W. L. Warxmson, The Transfigured Sackcloth, 
p. 207. 


~’ COMFORT IN TEMPTATION 


1 Cor. x. 13. 


Termpration is our environment, as much with us as 
the air we breathe. They are the common lot of 
man, the fire through which the ore is purified from 
the dross, There is comfort in this thought. 

I. But the comfort and strength of the thought is 
not that our trial iscommon to men and our tempta- 
tions are the human temptations, but that other men 
have triumphed, and that we too by the same means 
can triump 

II. There is this further comfort that temptation 
has its limits if a man be but true. ‘God is faithful, 
Who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able.’ The finest commentary I know on this 

eis a great sentence from one of Johnson’s 
‘Essays,’ which Boswell says he never read without 
feeling his frame thrill: ‘I think there is some reason 
for questioning whether the body and mind are not 
80 proportioned, that the one can bear all which can 
be inflicted on the other; whether virtue cannot 
stand its ground as long as life, and whether a soul 
well principled will not be sooner separated than sub- 
dued’. The first step to victory is to believe that 
the battle need not be lost at all. A man came to 
Sir Andrew Clark complaining of depression, inability 
to do his work, and that he was tempted to rely on 
stimulants. Sir Andrew saw the perilous state and 
forbade resort to stimulants, and when the patient 
declared that he would be unequal to his work and 
would sink, he replied, ‘Then sink like a man’. 
Strength is got through the strain. 

III. When we have a glimmering of the great and 
inspiring thought that this is the will of God for us, 
even our sanctification, we see how it must be, as St. 
Paul asserts, that ‘God is faithful, Who will not 
suffer us to be tempted above that we are able, 
but will with the temptation also make a way of 
escape that we may be able to bear it’. 

Faith does not remove the temptation altogether, 
which has still to be borne, but it makes a man able 
to bear it. 

‘The door is open,’ said the Stoic, meaning that at 
the worst there was always suicide by which a man 
could cheat misfortune when it became too hard to 
bear. ‘There is in every moral conflict a way of escape 
other than the way of dishonour or defeat.—Hucu 
Brack, Edinburgh Sermons, p. 44. 





Rererences.—X. 13.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 
p. 142. R. W. Dale, Christean World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 298. 
W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 190. F. de W. 
Lushington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 9. Bishop Gore, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 217. C. A. J. Nibbs, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol x. p. 418. Spurgeon Sermons, vol. 
], No. 2912; vol. xlv. No. 2603. X. 14-21.—EK«xpositor (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 437. X. 14-22.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. i. 
p- 288; tbid. (6th Series), vol. ii, p. 487 ; tbid. vol. iii. p. 
99. 
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THE PERSONAL CHOICE 
‘I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say.’—1 Con 
X. 15. 


Sr. Paut is writing to Christians at Corinth. He 
knows well their circumstances ; he has lived in their 
homes; he has worked as tent-maker there for two 
years and six months; he knows all their dangers, 
their difficulties, their embarrassments; he knows 
that it is impossible to move about in social life in 
Corinth without running up against idolatry. He 
knows that the idolatry there has availed itself of 
the natural passions of mankind and entwined itself 
with the social institutions of the city. He knows 
all this, and he writes sympathetically to the Corin- 
thian Christians. He says to them—You cannot 
very well avoid idolatry if you enter into society at 
all. You will find yourself asked to dine with people 
whose banquets have an idolatrous significance ; they 
will say to you abruptly at table, ‘This meat has 
been offered to idols’. ‘Then you stop eating. You 
will find, when you move freely among your fellow- 
men because you have an innate sense of fellowship, 
that that is embarrassed very often, prejudiced by 
the fact that they have already claimed those in- 
stincts for idolatry. You will find, that what is 
animal in you is evoked, elicited, and exaggerated too 
by the premium set upon animal passion in Corinth. 
But I need not go on, he says: I am not writing 
rules for you; that is not part of my work as a 
Christian teacher. I have only to tell you the 
doctrinal principle upon which you have to live. As 
for rules, I give you none. No Christian teacher, 
even an Apostle, has any authority to lay down rules 
for you. I leave that to yourself. I am writing to 
sensible men; argue it out for yourself. Judge ye 
what I say. I cannot lay down rules; that is no part 
of the Christian system. For it is always a fatal pro- 
position of mankind to demand in the sphere of re- 
ligion exact rules; and in the measure in which any 
religion is true it refuses to give men exact rules 
of conduct. Our Lord always refused to give men 
rules when they came after Him. And for this 
reason—the Christian character is formed not from 
without but from within: no formula can imprison 
the |truth, no regulation can form character ; and, 
after all, character is the chief thing. You must 
think for yourselves. 

I. So St. Paul is a true follower of his Master when 
he says abruptly : But I am not going on with that 
matter; after all, there is no rule that will serve; I 
am speaking to sensible men, and you must judge for 
yourself ; you must work it out for yourselves. You 
remember what St. Augustine said when some people 
asked for a rule of life. He replied: There is no 
rule of life but this, ‘Love God and do what you 
like’. It is an extraordinary rule, and yet it is the 
only true one, ‘Love God and do what you like’, 
But, you ask: Do you mean to say that if we love 
God it does not matter what we do? No, no; but 
I mean to tell you that if you love God you will not 
want to do what is wrong. ‘Love God and do what 
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tas like,’ will serve as a rule, for it means this—the 
ove of God will purify your desires ; and you will 
then only want to do what will please God. The 
love of God will illumine your understanding, will 
move your heart, will compel your obedience, will 
inspire your conduct, will shape your course. If you 
love God you will always »"!l the will of God. That, 
after ali, is the true sh or Christian conduct—to do 
the will of God. 

II. As I move amongst business men very greatly 
I find that they commonly give me this verdict of 
their experience. They say: Well, the more I go 
on the more I realise that what is called my work is 
really my recreation; but my real work is at home ; 
it is the formation of character, and above all things 
by the endurance of pains and sufferings and tribula- 
tions of this present life. When a man has got that 
secret he has learnt the whole secret of life—that the 
means by which he supports himself and family is 
only as it were incidental, it is by the way, that the 
true purpose of his being, his real work in life, is the 
formation of his own character as a Christian man, 
and the chief means to that end is the endurance 
of suffering and hardship and the troubles of this 
present life. St. Paul says that the troubles of the 

resent life form our capacity to enjoy the glory that 
- 1s eternal. He leaps to the conclusion in a moment, 
and he says: The troubles of the present life work 
out to glory; they form ithe capacity for attaining 
to the glory that is eternal. 

III. So when we come to understand life aright we 
say the great task God has laid upon me is the 
formation of personal character ; and if the way were 
cut and dried I should never form that character. 
The formation of character means at least indepen- 
dence ; it means that we should weigh circumstances, 
realise alternatives, make a choice; that I should 
definitely set myself to follow a course that seems to 
be approved by judgment and conscience. Character 
is formed not from without but from within, not 
stamped out from a mould, but grown from a germ ; 
and the germ of Christian character is the intense 
conviction, the personal faith that Jesus is God ; and 
it has consequently that formative principle which 
expresses itself in the development of the Christian 
character. We must lay hold of the truth that there 
is no method can be offered to compel us into Chris- 
tian conformity, but there is inspiration that can 
develop the Christian character. Not rules but a 
principle is what is given us. ‘I speak as to wise 
men ; judge ye what I say’—J. Wakerorp, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. uxxrx. p. 219. 

Rererences.—X. 15.—Ezxposetor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 
146. X.16.—H. H. Henson, Godly Union and Concord, p. 
254. E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son and other Sermons, p. 177. 
8. Pearson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1, p. 97. RB. 
Winterbotham, Sermons on the Holy Communion, p. 5. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2572. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 29; tbid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 475 tbed. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 879. X. 16, 17.—Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 225. X. 17.—Bishop Winningtou- 
Ingram, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 292. R. F. 


Horton, iid. vol. lv. p. 40. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. i. 
p. 874. X. 21.—J. Denney, Scottish Review, vol. iv. p. 161. 
X. 23-33.—Lzxpositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 300, A. Mae- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 146. 
X. 24.—C. 8. Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 
115. X. 24-33.—Hzapositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 103. X. 
27.—C. H. Grundy, Luncheon Lectures at St. Pauls Cathedral, 
p. 38. X. 29.—H. Varley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. 
p. 374. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 276. 

‘Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 

do all to the glory of God.’—1 Cor. x. 31. 

Ir, instead of prescribing to ourselves indifferent 
Actions or Duties, we apply a good Intention to all 
our most indifferent Actions, we make our very ex- 
istence one continued Act of Obedience, we turn our 
Diversions and Amusements to our eternal Advan- 
tage, and are pleasing Him (whom we are made to 
please) in all the Circumstances and Occurrences of life. 
It is this excellent Frame of Mind, this holy officious- 
ness (if I may be allowed to call it such) which is re- 
commended to us by the Apostle in that uncommon 
Precept, wherein He directs us to propose to ourselves 
the Glory of our Creator in all our most indifferent 
Actions, whether we eat or drunk, or whatsoever we 
do. —Anpison, in The Spectator, 3rd November, 1711. 


To be a saint is always to make God our end.— 
F, W. Fase. 

Rererences.—X. 31.—G. H. Morgan, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xliv. p. 124. Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation and 
Common Life, p. 125. R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. l. p. 353. H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Addresses, p. 
150. W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 114. C. 
G. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1581, p. 41. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 378. X. 32.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
203. X. 33.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 173. XI.—Ha- 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 70; tbid. (5th Series), vol. x. 
p. 55. XI.1.—H. Bailey, The Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 146. 
R. W. Church, The Gifts of Civilisation, p. 56. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 259 ; tbid. vol. xi. p. 46. 


THE DUTY OF PRAISING PEOPLE 


I praise you.’—z Cor. x1, 2. 


Wuar is praise? There is all the difference in the 
world between praise and flattery. Praise is commen- 
dation of character, the expressed approval of conduct, 
Flattery is false or insincere praise, Flattery is essen- 
tially a lie; it is poisoned honey. The Bible utters 
most terrible denunciations against flattery. Yet the 
Book, which waxes fierce against flattery, enjoins 
praise ; and in this text of mine Paul’s voice rings out 
like a clarion in the gladdened ears of the Corinthian 
Church. ‘Now I praise you.’ 

I. Praise is a Duty.—How Scripture illustrates this ! 
God is ever praising man in this inspired history of 
humanity—now by direct message, now through 
human lips. Christ loved to praise. How He com- 
mended all who were in any degree commendable! (1) 
Conscience sanctions the duty of praising people. 
Conscience does not side with Epictetus when he 
says, ‘We should not praise any one’. It confirms 
Paul when he cries, ‘I praise you’. (2) Praise en- 
courages effort towards higher good. ‘ Praise,’ saya 
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George Meredith, ‘is our fructifying sun.’ (3) Praise 
is a duty because it raises our appreciation of human- 

. Nopessimistcan win man. (4) Praise of others 
discourages self-hood. 

Il. Praise is a Difficult Duty.—(1) The self-centred 
find it all but impossible. (2) The jealous cannot 
praise. (3) The unsympathetic feel it peculiarly diffi- 
cult to praise. Many of us neglect the culture of 
our sympathies. We know men when we feel with 
them. As Smetham remarks in one of his letters, 


‘Pure love to every soul of man is the true standpoint 


from which to judge men’. He who allows himself to 
become unsympathetic freezes the fountain of praise. 
(4) The narrow-minded seldom praise. 

Ill. Praise is a Much-Neglected Duty.—(1) Is it 
not neglected in the Church? If pastors and people 
praised with mutual love, if grumbling vanished and 

raises resounded, how happy and prosperous would 
the Churches be! (2) In the home this duty is glar- 
ingly neglected. (3) Praise isa duty much neglected 
in society. 

IV. Praise is a Duty which requires Discrimina- 
tion.—(1) It must not be excessive. (2) It must not 
exclude faithfulness. (3) Nor must we praise so as 
to arouse envy. (4) Beware of praising for the sake of 
popularity. Watch thy motive, O soul of mine! 

V. Praise is a Duty which tests Character.—(1) 
You test yourself when you praise people. (2) You 
test the receiver of your praise when you eulogise 
him. J. M. Barrie, in one of his lovely books, says : 
‘The praise that comes of love does not make us 
vain, but humble rather’. 

Be it ours to say, ‘I praise you’ often as we may ! 
But let us be solicitous to give God the glory for all 
the praises we receive.—Drinspate T. Youne, Un- 
familiar Texts, p. 1. 

Rererences.—XI. 2.—Penny Pulpit, No. 1492, p. 73. 
XI. 3.—Zxposttor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 285; «tid. (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 152, XI. 7.—Ibid. vol. iii. pp. 189, 
140 ; «hid. (5th Series), vol. iv. pp. 119, 164, 168. XI. 10.— 
Thid. vol. x. p. 139. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


* Nevertheless neither is the man without the woman, neither 
the woman without the man, in the Lord.’—1 Cor. x1. 11. 


Turre were three great doctrines enunciated by 
Christ in the course of His earthly ministry which 
were in a marked degree ‘revelations’ to the human 
race. He taught the Fatherhood of God, the 
aes of Man, and‘ the Dignity of Woman- 
hood. . 

I. Consider the position of woman before the advent 
of Christ. It is acknowledged that in the barbaric 
nations woman was the abject slave of man. But 
even amongst the cultured and highly civilised nations 
of the earth, woman’s position was very little higher 
than that of a slave. 

II. Consider also woman as she exists in our own 
day in non-Christian lands. In Moslem countries 
women are at the mercy of the caprice and passion 
of men. The Zenanas of India and China are prob- 
‘bly worse than the harem of the Turk ; and as for 


the poorer women, the low-caste women, they are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the men. 
When we turn to darkest Africa there we find the 
‘lord of creation’ sitting at his ease while his wives 
minister to his comfort, and provide for his household. 

IJ. With the advent of Christ and His Gospel, 
and with the spread of Christianity, a new respect was 
born for woman. (1) There are her marriage rights. 
(2) There are the domestic rights of woman. (3) 
There are the spiritual rights of woman.—T, J. Map- 
pEN, Tombs or Temples, p. 16. 


Rererences,—XI. 11.—J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pul- 
put, vol. xliii. p. 75. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 296. 
XI. 12.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 335. XI. 16.—Jbid. 
(6th Series), vol. xi. p. 461. XI. 18.—J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 79. XI. 18, 19. 
—FExpositor (4th Series), :vol. iii. p. 14; «bid. vol. ix. p. 9. 
XI. 18-34.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 214. XI. 20.—Jbid. 
vol. iii. p. 275. 


‘When ye come together.’—1 Cor. x1. 20. 
Compare Charles Lamb’s lines, The Sabbath Bells :— 


The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 
Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 
Tidings of good to Zion: chiefly when 

Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 

Of the contemplant, solitary man, 

Whom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced to lure 
Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft, 
And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 

And baffles his pursuit, thought-sick and tired 
Of controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his research, the lonely man 

Half wishes for society again. 

Him, thus engaged, the Sabbath bells salute 
Sudden! his heart awakes ; his ears drink in 
The cheering music; his relenting soul 

Yearns after all the joys of social life, 

And softens with the love of human kind. 


Tuere was a little Roman Catholic church at the 
foot of the hill where his own was placed, which he 
always had to pass on Sundays. He could never look 
on the thronging multitudes that crowded its pews 
and aisles or knelt bare-headed on its steps, without 
a longing to get in among them and go down on his 
knees and enjoy that luxury of devotional contact 
which makes a worshipping throng as different from 
the same members praying apart as a bed of coals is 
from a trail of scattered cinders —O. W. Homes, 
Elsie Venner (ch. v.). 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF THE LORD’S 
SUPPER 
‘When ye come together therefore into one place, this is not 
to eat the Lord’s supper. For in eating every one taketh 
before other his own supper: and one is hungry, and 
another is drunken. What? have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and shame 
them that have not? What shall I say to you? shall I 
praise you inthis? I praise you not.’—t1 Cor. x1. 20-22. 
I. Tue Lord’s Supper is a new grouping of men—a 
new principle of classification, without any violent or 
revolutionary interference with the existing order of 
things. In the world, differences of rank, age, sex, 
grouped men and women in the usual way on the 
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night in which Jesus was betrayed. At the supper 
tables of Pilate and Herod guests were arranged 
according to the relation they held to the Court, the 
Temple, the Sanhedrin, and the ieee But at 
one table a new order reigned, Jesus Himself was 
the centre. The greatest was he who rendered the 
best service in Christ’s kingdom. And all division 

ve way to love. Now the trouble at Corinth was 
that they followed the old order of Pilate and Herod, 
not the new order of Jesus. Weekday differences 
were reproduced at the Supper. Well, the weekday 
differences are much the same now as they were in 
remote ages; and there is not the slightest proba- 
bility that they will ever be otherwise. But in the 
Supper we have the means to neutralise differences, 
to break down the Chinese wall of prejudice, and 
blend all classes into a loving harmony. 

IL But again, a certain measure of friction is in- 
separable from social life. When Paul heard of 
troubles in Corinth he did not whine, but accepted 
them as things not to be avoided, but to be overcome 
and sanctified. Our feelings are often hurt; bitter- 
ness creeps into our souls. Well, in our Lord's 
Supper we have a means wherewith to repair the 
ravages life makes in our affections, to heal the 
hearts’ hurt, and make good all the damage done to 
our friendship by the gales and waves of life. 

III. In the Supper, Christ sweetens yani: love 
with the promise ¢“ eternal life, and this should help 
to make all the relations of home and neighbourhood 

urer and sweeter, The thought of death is the 
bitter drop in our cup of love. Horace was moved 
to unwonted pathos as he thought of the end, and 
Huxley owned that as the years swept forward to the 
great cataract, the horror of extinction so possessed 
him that life, even in a hell, seemed preferable. 
Well, in the light of the upper room there is no 
death—only transition. Bring your friendship, your 
married life, bring all loves to feed at Christ’s Table. 
For here the eternal side of things is shown. 

IV. And at the same time that it feeds love it 
nourishes hope. As Christians we all engage, directly 
or indirectly, in some endeavour to better the world. 
But often the outlook is so hopeless. Zhen we relax 
in our efforts, or we curtail our gifts and starve the 
work. Well, Jesus foresaw it all. Here isa little 
festival of hope ordained by Christ. A Supper, not 
for the body, but solely for the heart. Here is the 
Bread of heavenly Hope. ‘This is the wine of Assur- 
ance.—J. M. Grszon, Eden and Gethsemane, p. 199. 

Rererences.—XI. 20-34.—D. Martin, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1603, p. 223. XI. 21.—Eapositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 97. 


THE CONTRASTS OF THE NIGHT OF 
BETRAYAL 
‘The Lord Jesus the same night in which He was betrayed 
took bread.’—1 Cor. x1. 23. 
Tus contrast may be distributed in three particulars. 
There is, in the first place, the contrast of grace 
with sin; in the second place, of faithfulness with 
treachery ; and in the third place, of love with hate. 
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I. First: the contrast of grace with sin. The 
betrayal of Jesus by Judas was not a single act. It 
came to its climax in the kiss given in the garden. 
But it was a series of thoughts, resolves, decisions. 
All of them were known to Jesus. He had watched 
the tragedy in the heart of Judas as a chemist might 
watch a process, or a physician might watch the 
progress of a disease. On that last night He marked 
the final stage in the course of evil. He saw the 
fever rise to a burning flame. He heard the betrayal 
in the words on the lips of Judas. He saw it in the 
shifty glances of his eyes. He read it in the sullen 
eat of his heart. All that is hideous and repulsive 
and pitiless in sin sat down with Him at the feast. 
We know that it is not the most abandoned profligate 
who so fully incarnates sin as the man whose tace 
and words are fair, and his cloaked malice inspired 
by hell. Jesus might have turned aside in loathing, 
and broken forth in exposing and withering rebuke. 
Yet with the hand of the betrayer dipping in the 
same dish with Him He sets up this Sacrament for 
sinful men. ‘That is the contrast of grace with sin. 

‘On the same night in which He was betrayed, He 
took bread,’ 

II. Second: the contrast of faithfulness with 
treachery. Our Lord’s last night was one of mingled 
joy and sorrow. It had hours of peace and exalta- 
tion, but towards its close the shadows deepened. 
The shadows of His shrinking from death, of His be- 
wilderment at God’s will and way, of His prevision 
of the cross, of His desertion by His own, and of the 
burden and shame of His last hour, quenched every 
joy but the joy set before Him. But the darkest 
shadow fell on Him from the treachery of Judas. 
‘Now is my soul troubled, He cried, and we know 
where His eyes rested. ‘They had caught sight of 
the face of Judas. There is no wrong baser than 
treachery. There is no pain so personal. It is the 
most execrated of crimes and the most difficult to 
forgive. In the annals of Scottish history there are 
two events which stand out as the blackest and 
foulest to people’s minds. They are both deeds of 
treachery. For generations men have spoken of 
‘the fause Menteith who betrayed Wallace’ with a 
strangely perpetuated resentment. No later indict- 
ment rouses the national feeling like the story of the 
massacre of Glencoe. Simple Scottish faces grow as 
dark as the gloomy glen itself when they tell the 
story to their children. It is due to the same moral 
reaction against treachery that in every army the 
traitor is punished with a swift and unrelenting 
stroke. The deserter from the ranks is treated as 
a felon. The coward’s uniform is stripped from him 
and he is drummed out of the ranks. The traitor is 
set with his face to the wall, and the levelled muskets 
rain death upon him, and his body is cast into an 
unmarked grave. The man whom you find it diffi- 
cult to forgive, whose name recalls a deed of false- 
hood, is the man whose words were fair, whose actions 
were secretly base. The Gospels reflect this instinct- 
ive resentment at the traitor’s deed. The Evangelists 
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never mention the name of Judas with compassion. 
The kindest word is that sombre sentence in Peter's 
prayer, ‘that he might go to his own place’. To the 
Gospel writers he is always ‘Judas Iscariot, which 
also betrayed Him’. 

But the contrast Paul saw was not simply between 
a persistent treachery and the absence of resentment, 
but between that treachery and a persistent faithful- 
ness, The night in which He was betrayed was not 
only the night of His patience but of His noblest 
loyalty. Without a murmur, without a bitter word, 
in faithfulness He goes forward to His cross, to be 
betrayed. ‘On the night on which He was betrayed, 
Jesus took bread.’ 

Ill. Third: the contrast of love with hate. It 
is, I think, safe to say that this is the deepest con- 
trast in Paul’s mind. To Paul the most marvellous 
thing about Jesus was not His wisdom, nor His holi- 
ness, nor His meek endurance, It was His love; that 
love which to Paul passed knowledge, and constrained 
him with its resistless force ; that love which had not 
been quenched by his own years of sin. Paul never 
speaks of Christ’s love without seeing the heavens 
open. He becomes a poet with a poet’s vision, and 
his rugged prose passes into a poet’s music. On this 
night he sees love contrasted with hate. He sees 
love bafiled by hate. 

When we read that it was on the night in which 
He was betrayed that His grace triumphed over sin, 
His faithfulness over treachery, and His love, though 
baffled by one whose hate He could not expel, never 
failed, we can take new heart and find fresh comfort. 
With whatever disloyalty of heart, in whatever mood 
of alienation, with whatever lurking purpose of evil, 
we have come here to this table, we can now, in this 
moment, yield ourselves to Him whose love not even 
betrayal could quench,—W. M. Crow, The Cross im 
Christian Experience, p. 77. 

Rererences.—XI. 23.—F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher’s 
Year, p. 155. Huxpositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 434; wid, (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 337 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 25. XI. 
23-25.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 243. 


THE SACRAMENTAL REMEMBRANCE AND 
TESTIMONY 


1 Cor. x1. 23-26. 


I. Ir we are to reach the inner meaning of this many- 
sided mystery, we must consider the place and part 
of the Lord Himself inthe upper room. ‘Two sym- 
bolic acts and their interpreting words are brought 
before us. He appears in the midst of the Twelve as 
a priest, dedicating His own life in its outward form 
and its inner virtue to the will of the Father and the 
salvation of the world. At the beginning of His 
paune ministry He had been described, by His own 

insman the Baptist, as the Lamb of God who bear- 
eth away the sin of the world ; and the Paschal signi- 
ficance of that utterance had perhaps never quite 
faded away from the minds of those who heard it. 
Has the Lord Jesus the same part and place in the 
sacramental celebrations of the future as He assumed 


in the upper room? Does the first ministrant dis- 
appear from the rite, and is His personality merged 
with the emblems? Of course, the emblems exchange 
their prophetic for a retrospective meaning, and the 
benign form, which stood before the disciples, passes 
out of view. But He is present in the power of His 
spiritual priesthood, and there is no room for a visible 
successor to His office. 

II. Our Lord defines the motive which must rule 
disciples in their future celebration of this Covenant 
Feast. ‘Do thisin remembrance of Me.’ This direct- 
ing word fixes the standpoint of the participant, and 
puts the Sacrament into a realm of spiritual affection. 
Whatever else it may be, its practical value consists 
in the stimulus it affords to reflection, gratitude, and 
the homage of the soul. The test of a valid Sacra- 
ment is inward and practical. Does it summon up 
within us thoughts of the spotless offering, and bow 
our hearts to the love and law of the cross, so fulfill- 
ing the Master’s hope? Then, no matter what the 
form observed or the organisation of the church within 
which it is celebrated, it is just as valid as the 
sacramental act at which the Pope of Rome, or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, officiates; more so, if it 
melts the heart into a more plastic tenderness, and 
strengthens the faith into a loftier victory. 

Ill. The Apostle reminds us that this sacred 
observance is a solemn corporate proclamation of the 
Lord’s death, to be continued until the end of the 
world. ‘As oft as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till He come.’ The 
object-lesson presented in the Holy Supper is the 
quintessence of all Gospel preaching. Wherever cele- 
brated, the voice is heard proclaiming to the four 
winds that Christ gave Himself for our sins, according 
to the Scriptures. Whilst the disciples keep their 
Master’s word, the world is compelled to reckon in 
some way or other with the cardinal doctrine of 
atonement. 

Rererence.—XI. 23-26. —Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. 
No. 2638. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER AND PERSONAL FAITH 
1 Cor, XI. 24. 


Tue Lord’s Supper is a great symbol. The bread 
broken symbolises that Jesus Christ, dying for our 
sins, has become the bread of life. The eating of the 
bread symbolises the faith of the communicant. Faith 
thus unites us and Christ inseparably ; it gives us 
an inalienable possession of Christ. Faith then being 
on our side the great act of the Lord’s Supper, let us 
note more particularly its action therein. 

I. We in the Lord’s Supper confess our faith. 
‘We make a confession,’ many say, ‘when we partake 
of the Lord’s Supper. ‘They seem to mean that we 
profess a certain sanctity, or a certain superiority. 
No; the Lord’s Supper is not such a profession, it ts 
rather the confession of our faith. He who partakes, 
confesses he is unable of himself to attain salvation. 
‘But,’ say others, ‘to partake of the Lord’s Supper 
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is to profess a great creed.’ It is certainly to profess 
a certain faith. But it is a confession that is experi- 
mental, not dogmatic; practical, not theoretic. 

II. But the confessing involves the exercising of our 
faith. In the Lord’s Supper, Jesus Christ is most 
certainly present. His presence does not wait upon 
the consecrating word of priest. Christ is present as 
truly before as after the consecrating word of priest 
or minister. The communicant, discerning the Lord’s 

resence and offer, does there and then receive his 
viour, His truth and grace, His love and spirit. 

III. This being so, our third position follows, that 
in the Lord’s Supper we receive nourishment to our 
faith. The silent impressive appeal of the symbols, 
the communion of saints, the presence of the Lord, 
quicken our faith to appropriate and assimilate Jesus 
Christ, so that our spiritual man is nourished, as our 
body is, by partaking of its appropriate food. This 
nourishment, it must be noted, depends upon the 
activity of the faith of the communicant. 

IV. In the Lord’s Supper our faith pledges us anew 
to Christ. If we confess, and exercise our faith in 
Christ, and receive spiritual nourishment in the Sacra- 
ment, our hearts involuntarily consecrate us anew to 
our blessed Lord. An act of consecration, therefore, 
should follow the partaking, and be a part of the 
communion.—A. Goopricu, Eden and Gethsemane, 
p. 1065. 


Rererences.—XI. 24.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 525. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 2. Ez- 
posttor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 77, 78. XI. 24, 25.—R. 
Winterbotham, Sermons on the Holy Communion, p. 26. XI. 
24, 25.—Ewxpositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 90. XI. 25.—Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 8; abd. vol. vi. p. 188. XI. 26.—R. W. 
Church, Village Sermons (8rd Series), p. 101. F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. iv. p. 111. J. B. Brown, Aids to the Development 
of the Divine Life. J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christ- 
mas Eve, p. 469. J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 1611, 
p. 225. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 228. D. C. A. 
Agnew, The Soul’s Business and Prospects, p. 62. Bishop 
Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 209. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxix. No. 2307; vol. xliv. No. 2595; vol. 1. No. 2872; 
and vol. li. No. 2942. G. H. Morrison, Scottish Review, 
vol. i. p. 422. Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 60. 
XI. 27.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 297. 


FITNESS FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER 


‘But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of that cup.’—1 Cor. x1. 28. 





I. Wuar constitutes fitness for communion? How 
shall a man prepare for the Lord’s Table? Our text 
says: ‘Let a man prove himself’. Exactly, but 
how? For this information we must consult the ex- 
ample and commandment of Jesus Christ Himself. 
The Supper was instituted by Him for purposes de- 
termined by Himself. Jesus, and Jesus only, is our 
teacher and standard in this matter. 

II. And what does Jesus Himself say? ‘This is 
My body which is for you.’ The nerve of the whole 
lies in that emphatic ‘My body, says Weiss. My 
body, not My flesh, but My body, flesh, and blood, for 
you. Whatever that means, the Bread in the Sacra- 
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ment means. First and foremost, this table symbol- 
ises atonement, forgiving love. . 

III. In like manner also the cup, after supper, 
saying : This cup is the New Covenant in My blood, 
this do, as oft as ye drink it in remembrance of Me, 
for as often as ye eat this Bread and drink the cup, 
ye proclaim (ye evangelise) the Lord’s death till He 
come. The bread stands for atonement, forgiveness, 
grace; the cup for the new covenant, the new union 
of God with man, and man with his fellow, arisin 
out of atonement.—J. M. Grsson, Eden and Geth- 
semane, p. 23. 

Rerrrences.—XI, 28.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 1383. 
J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd Series), p. 172. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2647; vol. xlvi. No, 2699, and vol. 1. 
No. 2865. XI. 28-30.—H. Bell, Sermons on Holy Communion, 
p. 11. 

‘ He that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh damnation 
to himself, if he discern not the Lord’s body.’—1 Cor. x1. 
29. 
‘I nave known several men,. who, though their 
manner of thinking and living was perfectly rational, 
could not free themselves from thinking about the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and from the fear that 
they had committed it. A similar trouble threatened 
me, says Goethe, in describing his early life, ‘on the 
subject of the communion, for the text that one who 
unworthily partakes of the Sacrament eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, had, very early, 
already made a monstrous impression upon me. Every 
fearful thing that I had read in the histories of the 
Middle Ages, of the judgments of God, of those most 
strange ordeals, by red-hot iron, flaming fire, swelling 
water, and even what the Bible tells us of the draught 
which agrees well with the innocent, but puffs u 
and bursts the guilty—all this pictured itself to my 
imagination. . . . This gloomy scruple troubled me 
so much . . . that, as soon as I reached Leipzig, I 
tried to free myself altogether from my connection 
with the Church.’ 


DISCERNING THE LORD’S BODY 
‘He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.’— 
1 Cor. XI. 29. 
I. He eats unworthily who does not discern the 
Lord’s body. 
II. He who does not discern the Lord’s body is 
judged. ; 
IiI. We are judged in order that we may not be 
condemned,—A, Macraren. 


THE REAL PRESENCE 


r Cor. XI. 29. 


Many have started frightened by the strong words 
of St. Paul, ‘ He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation’. In very fear there 
are some who do not come at all to the table of the 
Lord. Better that our place be empty than that we 
eat and drink unworthily. Let this fear only drive 
us to seek for grace rightly to celebrate this holy 
ordinance. ‘Not discerning the Lord’s body.’ One 
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thing it cannot mean. It cannot mean that any 
riest can by any service or authority transform the 
read and wine into the Body of Christ. He who 
takes it makes it the Sacrament ; not he who gives it. 

1. Let us consider devoutly what makes this Sacra- 
ment a fitting memorial of the Lord. Many have 
sought in other ways to recall that life and death— 
such ways as naturally suggest themselves. By many 
kinds of penance, by fasting, by humiliation, by gloom 
and grief men have sought to recall the Man of 
Sorrows. And they are right if the Church of to-day 
has but a cross anda grave. But He is here. Not 
a dead Christ or a departed Saviour is it that thus 
we celebrate, but One who saith, ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway’. 

If. See here a gracious provision for all time. 
This Sacrament means that for Him and for us the 
cruel limits of time and place are broken. 

III. We discern herein the gracious brotherliness 
of our Lord. As He came of old so would He come 
to us, at home with us, sitting down at our tables. 
He would not be to us a stranger afar off, a mystery 
of awe too sacred for any place but the altar, too 
glorious for any moment bee of worship. He would 
be one with us in the common round of life, teaching 
us that when we eat and drink we can do it to the 
highest glory of God. 

IV. These very elements do help us to discern the 
Lord as the Saviour. The commonest and lowest of 
our wants is made to help our faith. By earth’s 
poor bread He feeds our faith. He hath given Him- 
self for me that He may give Himself to me.—M. G. 
Pearce, The Preacher's Magazine, vol. vi. p. 70. 

Rererences.—XI, 29.—J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 84. J. Watson, The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 
274. XI. 30.—J. M. Whiton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvi. p. 164. XI. 30-32.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 
437. XI. 31.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. 
Paul, p. 65. XI. 31, 32.—J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to 
Christmas Eve, p. 458. 


‘We are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be con- 
demned with the world.’—1 Cor. x1. 32, 

Tuerrx is nothing the body suffers that the soul may 

not profit by.—Merreprru. 


ALL sorrow is an enemy, but it carries within it a 
friend’s message, too,—CarLYLE. 


Rererences.—XI, 32.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 
2746. XI. 42.—A, Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre— 
Corinthians, p. 168. XII.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 
82. XII. 1.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. 
Paul, p. 81. XII. 3.—R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lii. p. 244. J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 221. H. P. 
Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, p. 95. Phillips 
Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 90. F.J. A. Hort, Village 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 158. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. 
pp. 45, 292. 


‘Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.’— 
x Cor. XII. 4. 

In the Jitad (bk. xm 726 f£.), Polydamas says to 

Hektor : ‘ Hektor, ill is it for thy counsellors to per- 

suale thee. Since God has dowered thee with warlike 
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deeds, thou art fain to excel others in council as well. 
Yet by no means shalt thou be able to take all upon 
thyself. For to one God grants warlike deeds, te 
another the dance, to another the lute and song, and 
in the heart of another, farseeing Zeus hath set a 
goodly understanding to the profiting of many men.’ 
‘ Diversities of gifts.’—1 Cor. x11 4 
Ruskin says: ‘God appoints to every one of His 
creatures a separate mission; and if they discharge 
it honourably, if they quit themselves like men, and 
faithfully follow the light which is in them, with- 
drawing from it all cold and quenching influence, 
there will assuredly come of it such burning as in its 
appointed mode and measure shall shine before men, 
and be of service, constant and holy,’ 
Rererences.—XII. 4,—J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 97. 
Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 220. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. iv. p.51. XII. 4-6.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 
27. Basil Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 
p. 65, XII. 4-6, 13.—H. 8. Holland, «bid. vol. liv. p. 8. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
‘Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are diversities of ministrations, and the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of workings, but the same 
God, who worketh all things in all. But to each one is 
given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal.’— 
1 Cor. xIl. 4-7. 
Ler me read the passage in Dr. Rutherford’s render- 
ing: ‘There are gilts, each from each distinct, but the 
same Spirit ; modes of service, each from each distinct, 
and the Master served the same; manifestations of 
energy, each from each distinct, and the same God, 
sole source of all energy whatsoever, in whomsoever 
manifested. None but has the opportunity offered 
him for revealing the Spirit for a beneficent end.’ 

I. When St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians the 
Christian Church was in its infancy. There was 
as yet no recognised ecclesiastical hierarchy, though 
already the necessity of maintaining order had created 
within the little communities of disciples a division 
of functions, which would inevitably lead on in due 
course to an official ministry. Assuredly there was 
nothing which could suggest the notion of an indis- 
pensable priesthood vested with sacerdotal functions 
by ordination, and holding these apart from the 
sanctions of the Christian congregation by an inherent 
and inalienable right. ‘'There is in the New Testa- 
ment, wrote Bishop Westcott, ‘no trace of any rigid 
universal constitution of the Christian society. Of 
a primitive hierarchical ministry there is no record 
or tradition. And there is no provision for all time. 
The provision of a permanent and universal organisa- 
tion of the Church was, in fact, wholly alien from the 
thought of the first age. The vision was closed by 
“the coming”. At the close of it the Lord was to 
come Himself.’! 

II. What were the objects with which the primitive 
believers were originally° formed into associations ? 
They desired to do two things: first, to set forward 

1 Additional note on ‘The Christian Society and the 
Apostolic Ministry’ in *‘ Ephesians,’ p. 169 f, 
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the kingdom of their Master, and, next, to keep 
themselves loyal to His discipleship. They existed 
therefore for two grand purposes—witness to the 
unconverted world, and mutual help in Christian 
living. ‘They needed to organise themselves with 
that twofold end in view; and, under the inspired 
leadership of the Apostles, we can see them even in 
the first age setting themselves to the task. Very 
soon they had to distinguish between the business 
of the community, ‘the serving of tables, and the 
more solemn ‘ ministry of the Word’. As the Chris- 
tian missions were extended, and the number of con- 
verts increased, subordinate ministries were developed. 
St. Paul tells us that he did not usually administer 
baptism, but left that work to his companions. 
With the establishment of local churches there 
emerged the necessity of making provision for their 
instruction and good discipline. We find mention of 
’ presbyters,’ and clear indications of a careful dis- 
ciplinary dealing with scandalous Christians. Over 
everything the Apostles appear to have exercised 
an authoritative oversight, taking counsel together 
with the presbyters, and restraining the enthusiastic 
tendencies of the believers. Everything had a pro- 
visional aspect, for everybody expected the speedy 
return of the Lord, but with the passing away of that 
great illusion the provisional ministries inevitably 
began to take a more settled and permanent form. 
In the Pastoral Epistles we have the picture of an 
organised Church, with an official ministry, to which 
men and women were admitted by formal appoint- 
ment. The close of the apostolic age was followed 
by an obscure period, of which the scanty literary 
memorials allow us to possess no certain knowledge ; 
but it is the case that, when the veil is lifted at the 
beginning of the second century, we find that the 
threefold ministry is already in existence. 

III. The Christian minister is not a priest in any 
other sense than that in which every Christian man 
is a priest. He is appointed by public authority to 
serve his brethren in the office of a pastoral and 
teaching ministry, and so long as he labours honestly 
therein, he is justly entitled to their confidence, their 
sympathy, and their support. His ordination will do 
much for him. He will receive authority for his 
public ministry ; he will be given a sphere in which 
to work. A door of opportunity will be opened to 
him. But there is no grace in ordination to remedy 
the defects of education, or to make amends for the 
weakness of undisciplined habits of life. The minis- 
terial commission adds nothing to personal qualifica- 
tions, and grants no exemption from the Divinely 
ordained laws under which human effort must pro- 
ceed, As a teacher his competence will necessarily 
depend in great part upon his knowledge; as a pastor 
his success will turn on his courage and wisdom. 
Only hard work can secure the one; only self-dis- 
cipline and experience can secure the other. Let 
him not dream that ecstatic fervour can serve the 
turn of serious study or a facile sympathy do duty 
for thought and trouble. But when he has done his 


best to make himself efficient, let him remember that 
he has but prepared the altar, The fire which shall 
consume the sacrifice must descend from above. 
Self-dependence here will be a sterilising blunder. 
It is the hardest of all the lessons which the Christian 
minister has to learn. The strength of God move 
with the efforts of a man, and the Christian minister 
‘by the manifestation of the truth commends him- 
self to every man’s conscience in the sight of God’. 
‘Love never faileth’—H. Henstey Henson, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. txxviu. p. 805. 

Rererences.—XII. 4-27.—Marcus Dods, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 356. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 25. 
XII. 6.—Ambrose Shepherd, The Gospel and Social Questions, 
p. 97. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 254. XII. 7.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture, p. 178. XII. 8-11. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 103. XII. 9.—J. Banner- 
man, Sermons, p. 63, XII. 9, 10.—Hzapositor (4th Series), vol. 
v. p. 188. XII. 10.—JIbid. vol. iii, p. 362. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE SPIRIT 


‘ All these worketh that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing 
to every man severally as he will.’—1 Cor. xm. 11. 


I. At that is good in Christian men is the gift of 

the Spirit. 

II. The universality of the Spirit ; or, each Chris- 
tian man has it. 

III. The endless variety in which the one Spirit 
manifests itself. Unity must needs express itself in 
infinite variety.—A. MacLaren. 

RereReNcES.—XII. 11.—J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension 
Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 281: Bishop Alexander, Verbum 
Crucis, p. 145. 

‘ As the body is one and hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of the body, being many, are one body; so also is 
Christ.’—1 Cor. x1. 12. 

‘Lrxx the flaming torches, the lampada vitae, which 
were passed from hand to hand, in the sacerdotal 
ceremonies of ancient Rome, this initiative,’ says 
Mazzini, speaking of the moral initiative in Europe, 
‘has passed from one nation to another, consecrating 
each and all missionaries and prophets of Humanity. 
Were they not all destined hereafter to become 
brothers, fellow-labourers, equals ; each according to 
his especial capabilities, in the great common work- 
shop of Humanity, towards a common end—collective 
perfection, the discovery and progressive application 
of the law of life?’ 

RererEnces.—XII. 12.—R. J. Campbell, British Congrega- 
tionalist, 27th June, 1907, p. 633. Marcus Dods, Ohristian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 90. Expositor (6th Series), vol, viii, 
p. 879. XII. 12, 18.—Marecus Dods, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liv. p. 321. XII. 18-26.—LEzpositor (4th Series), vol. ii, 
p. 41. XII. 18.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol xii. p. 257. 


‘For the body is not one member but many.’—1 Cor, XII. 14. 


‘Every man would like to reproduce himself,’ said Dr. 
John Duncan, ‘and so turn God’s beautiful variety 
into a hideous uniformity.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 14.—T. Arnold, The Interpretation of 
Scripture, p. 220. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vel, 
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xlviii. p. 876. XII. 15.—H. 8. Holland, Vital Values, p. 154. 
XII. 17.—A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 397. XII. 
20.—S, Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 251. XII. 21.—A. P. Stanley, Canterbury 
Sermons, p. 397. T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 257. XII. 
22.—G. Sarson, A Lent in London, p. 142. 

And whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer 

with it.’—1 Cor. xu. 26. 

Tue simple truth is, that though it is one of the 
deepest laws of human society that we should bear 
each other’s burdens—that when ‘one member suffers 
all the members suffer with it’—that there is no such 
thing as the isolation of a sin, or even of the misery 
that proceeds in widening circles, though with slacken- 
ing force, from every centre of sin—though it is a law 
of human fellowship that the good must suffer with 
the guilty (and the more willingly the higher they 
are in goodness), as the price of that fellowship 
—yet this is not a law of vicarious punishment, a law 
by which the penalty proper to sin is borne by one 
who has not committed that sin, but rather a law 
which intensifies a hundredfold instead of removing 
the sense of social responsibility, and consequently the 
burden of social guilt.—R. H. Hurtoy, Theological 
Essays, p. 371. 

Rererences.— XII. 26.—A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, 
p- 397. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 263. H. P. 
Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, p. 110. XII. 27. 
—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. ii. p. 
222, XII. 28.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 777. 


THE BEST GIFTS 
‘But covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew I unto you 
a more excellent way.’—1 Cor. XII. 31. 
L Turnx of the manifold gifts which the Church owes 
to the Spirit. 

II. The supremacy of Love. In Paul’s idea love to 
God is the one root of love to man. It is the side of 
religion which is turned to the world and is the 
same as the side which is turned to God. Love is the 
root and flower of everything. 

III. This supreme Love is the Spirit’s gift—A. 
MactakEN. 

‘ But covet earnestly the greater gifts. And a still more ex- 
cellent way shew I unto you.’—r1 Cor. Xi. 31. 
I woutp the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and charity. 
—Ternnyson, Jn Memoriam (cx1v.). 


‘Nor to all men is it given,’ says Macterlinck, ‘to be 
a hero or a genius, to be victorious, always admirable, 
or even simply happy in external things; but it lies 
within the power of the least favoured of us to be 
loyal and gentle and just, to be generous and 
brotherly; he who has least gifts can learn to look 
on his fellows without envy or hatred, without malice 
or futile regret; he who has barely one talent can 
still learn to forgive an injury with an ever nobler 
forgiveness, can find more excuses for error, and more 
admiration for human words and deeds.’ 


1 CORINTHIANS XII, XIII 


Ver. 1 


Rererences.—XII. 31.—J. 8. Boone, Sermons, p. 207. 
J . T. Bramston, Fratribus, p.80. R. W. Church, The Gifts of 
Civilisation, p. 8. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2694. 
1 Cor, XIII. 


Tux pean of love chanted at Ephesus under Nero for 
the poor saints of Corinth, has not perished with 
Corinth. Annihilated for ever, the magnificence of 
Nero’s Corinth lies buried to-day beneath silent 
rubbish-mounds and green vineyards on the terraces 
between the mass of the Acrocorinthus and the shore 
of the gulf; nothing but ruins, ghastly remnants, 
destruction. The words of the psean, however, have 
outlasted the marble and the bronzes of the Empire, 
because they had an unassailable refuge in the secret 
depths of the soul of the people. The Corinthian 
Christians, who suffered other writings of St. Paul to 
be lost, preserved these ; copies were taken and circu- 
lated ; at the turning-point of the first and second 
century The Corinthians was already known at Rome, 
and probably St. Paul’s other letters were also in 
circulation then in the Christian assemblies of the 
great Mediterranean coast cities, guarded with the 
gospels and other texts of the fathers as an heirloom 
and treasure—Apot¥ Detssmann, Light from the 
Ancient East, p. 399. 


Rererence.—XII1.—Ezapositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 135. 


‘If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have 
not love, I am become sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal.’ —1 Cor. XIil, I. 

Spraxine of an early friend, Joseph Fawcett, Hazlitt 
in his Table-Talk observes that ‘he has made me 
feel (by contrast) the want of genuine sincerity and 
generous sentiment in some that I have listened to 
since, and convinced me (if practical proof were want- 
ing) of the truth of that text of Scripture—“ That 
had I all knowledge and could speak with the tongues 
of angels, yet without charity I were nothing!” I 
would rather be a man of disinterested taste and 
liberal feeling, to see and acknowledge truth and 
beauty wherever I found it, than a man of greater 
and more original genius, to hate, envy, and deny all 
excellence but my own—but that poor scanty pittance 
of it (compared with the whole) which I had myself 
produced !’ 


Bur was it thou—I think 
Surely it was !—that bard 
Unnamed, who Goethe said, 
Had every other gift, but wanted love ; 
Love, without which the tongue 
Even of angels sounds amiss? 
_—_M. Arnotp, Heine’s Grave. 


Bur it was of Platen that Goethe spoke. In his 
conversations with Eckermann (1825) -he remarks : 
‘We cannot deny that he has many brilliant qualities, 
but he is wanting in—love. He loves his readers and 
his fellow-poets as little as he loves himself, and thus 
we may apply to him the maxim of the Apostle— 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels 
and have not love, I am become as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal”. . , , He is deficient in love, and 
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therefore will never produce the effect which he 
ought.’ 

Rarerenors.—XIII. 1.—W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 96. 
J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 11.  F. St. John Corbett, 
The Preacher's Year, p. 47. 

‘ And if I know all mysteries and knowledge, but have not love, 
I am nothing.’—1 Cor. xi. 2. 

‘Somrnow,’ says James Smetham, referring to De 

Quincey, ‘there is a Divine instinct within us which de- 

cides that pre-eminence—using the term in its final 

sense—shall not be given to mere intellectual strength 

and prowess.’ 

Rererences.—XIII, 2.—H. M. Bate, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. xiv. p. 776. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 7; 
bid. vol. x. p. 124; tbid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 144. 


ST. PAUL’S VIEW OF SACRIFICE 


‘ Though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.’—1 Cor. x11. 3. 


Ir has been pointed out that St. Paul, when he wrote, 
Though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not love, rt profiteth me nothing, may have had an 
actual historical incident in view. A story is told by 
classical writers of an embassy sent to Augustus by 
Porus, an Indian king, attached to which was a 
fanatic who, under circumstances of which we have no 
information, publicly burnt himself at Athens. His 

tomb, according to Plutarch, was one of the sights of 
the city. It bore the inscription ‘Zarmanochegas, 
the Indian from Bargosa, who after the fashion of his 
Indian forefathers made himself immortal, died here ’. 
‘Now, Zarmanochegas is evidently the same word as 
Iramana-Karja, which means “teacher of the ascetics,” 
and shows that its owner was not Braham, but 
Buddhist ; while Bargosa may be taken as identical 
with Barygoza, a city in which we know Buddhism 
flourished at the beginning of the Christian era. 
What more likely than that Paul, whose eye had been 
attracted by the inscription “To the unknown God,” 
should have seen this also, and should have heard the 
story of the strange self-immolation which was still 
fresh in the minds of men ?’ 

Mr. Beard describes this as the only meeting-point 
that exists between Buddhism and Christianity, and 
it may well be that this exit by the gate of fire drew 
the thoughts of St. Paul. For the practice of suicide 
was hardly Greek, and took easier ways than through 
the flames. The death would thus be a wonder—a 
wonder apparently heroic, but on deeper reflection 
alike vain and cowardly. 

St. Paul’s devotion was unbroken ; but he testified 
that sacrifice by itself is nothing. The sacrifice which 
is the imitation of Christ must be moved by love, and 
must seek a worthy end. Sacrifice and offering 
Thou wouldst not, applies to all such purposeless 
and theatrical displays. The great oblation which 
is our example as well as our propitiation, and his 
own daily dying, were of another order. 

I. Why did Christ die? There is no difficulty in 
saying that He died for love. Trace the life-giving 
river to its fountain-head, and we see it spring in 
everlasting love. Though the deep human heart’s 
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first demand even in its fall is for justice; though 
St. Paul declares that he is not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, because first of all it reveals the 
righteousness of God from faith to faith, yet it is 
the love of the Atonement that draws us out of the 
dreary years of routine and of sin, and gives us power 
to become true sons of God. 

II. And now that we have fairly entered the 
political period of Christianity, whose watchword is 
charity, it is well to consider what self-sacrifice really 
is. Itis not lavish giving. Though, says the Apostle, 
I give all my goods to feed the poor, and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing. A man whose whole 
income appears in subscription lists may or may not 
be charitable. In the war between the haves and the 
have-nots many will give lavishly to put off the day 
of reckoning. But what is surrendered from fear is 
not charity. Others, again, give from a sense of duty ; 
they understand that they ought to part with one- 
tenth of their incomes ; perhaps there is a lurking 
thought somewhere that God may prosper their 
business if they give Him some small share, but 
neither duty nor calculation is love. We believe 
there are in the Christian Church, that to-day looks 
so dead, so comfortable, so utterly deaf to its call, 
many thousand souls of the true Israel seeking to be 
led from the house of bondage. But their Moses will 
not put giving first. Love is first—that love which 
can be learned nowhere but at the Cross. The Gospel 
is the reinstatement of love, and love is maintained 
only by the sacrifice. Philanthropy is very popular, 
but it is only an outer energy, and it has been well 
said that a virtue which is fashionable is next door to 
being out of fashion. Love is the condition of the 
Christian disentanglement. 

Neither is voluntary suffering the true self-sacrifice. 
Love will find the way to its own expression. There 
will be no need to seek occasions of sacrifice. If we 
but look where next to plant our foot, we shall in due 
time discover all the length and all the winding of the 
way. 

III. We shall thus come to understand the life of 
St. Paul in its sweetness, in its greatness, in its pain 
—the life of constant suffering and constant triumph, 
the life that ever heard and never left unheeded the 
call to bonds and afflictions, the life that did not 
hurry to useless pains and unasked renunciations, the 
life that loved and was loved back, the life of a 
surrender that smoked day and night like the perfumes 
on the altar. And when all the years are full, when 
much has been attained, accomplished, foregone, we 
shall hear the last solemn call, My son, give Me 
thine heart, and go forth to our creating, redeeming, 
sanctifying God, to the church of the firstborn, whose 
names are written in heaven, and to Jesus.—W. 
Rozertson Nicoxt, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 178. 

Rererenors.—XIII. 8.—H. Jones, A Lent in London, p. 
134. Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 325. 

‘ Love suffereth long, and is kind.’—x Cor. xm. 4. 
Tryinc to be kind and honest seems an affair too 
simple and too inconsequential for gentlemen of our 
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heroic mould ; we had rather set ourselves to some- 
thing bold, arduous, and conclusive ; we had rather 
found a schism or suppress a heresy, cut off a hand or 
mortify an appetite. But the task before us is rather 
one of microscopic fineness, and the heroism required 
is that of patience. To be honest, to be kind—to 
earn a little and to spend a little less, to make upon 
the whole a family happier for his presence, to re- 
nounce when that shall be necessary and not be em- 
bittered, to keep a few friends but these without 
capitulation—above all, on the same grim condition, 
to keep friends with himself—here is a task for all 
that a man has of fortitude and delicacy.—R. L 
Srevenson, in A Christmas Sermon. 


‘Love envieth not.’—1 Cor. XIII. 4. 

‘Swrrr,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘seems to have wasted life 
in discontent, by the rage of neglected pride, and the 
languishment of unsatisfied desire. He is querulous 
and fastidious, arrogant and malignant ; he scarcely 
speaks of himself but with indignant lamentations, 
or of others but with insolent superiority when he is 
gay, and with angry contempt when he is gloomy.’ 


‘Is not puffed up.’—1 Cor, XIII. 4. 
Tuost whom their virtue restrains from deceiving 
others, are often disposed by their vanity to deceive 
themselves.—Jounson, Life of Blackmore. 
Rererences.—XIII. 4.—C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 
333. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd 
Series), p. 84. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 222. XIII. 
4-7.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 88. XIII. 4-8.—H. Elvet 
Lewis, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xix. p. 893. XIII, 4-13.— 
Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 36. D. L. Moody, The 
Fulness of the Gospel, p. 90. 
‘Is not easily provoked.’—1 Cor. xul. 5. 
‘Love, says George Eliot, ‘has a habit of saying 
“never mind ” to angry self, who, sitting down for the 
nonce in the lower place, by-and-by gets used to it.’ 


Turrk is no safer test of greatness than the faculty 
of letting mortifying words and insults pass unheeded, 
and of ascribing them, like many other mistakes, to the 
weakness and ignorance of the speaker—merely, as 
it were, perceiving without feeling them.’—ScHorEN- 


HAVER. 
‘Thinketh no evil.’—x Cor. xu. 5. 


Cuanity is generous; it runs a risk willingly, and in 
spite of a hundred successive experiences, it thinks no 
evil at the hundred-and-first. We must be knowingly 
rash, that we may not be like the clever ones of this 
world, who never forget their own interests——AMIEL. 
‘ Rejoiceth not in iniquity.’—1 Cor. x11. 6, 
‘J op it a crime,’ says Caleb Garth in Middle- 
march, ‘to expose a man’s sin, unless I’m clear it 
must be done to save the innocent.’ 

Rererences. — XIII. 5.—Archbishop Temple, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 241. XIII. 6.—C. 8S. Horne, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 408. 

‘Love . . . endureth all things.’—1 Cor. XxIll. 7. 
Wnrrme to a young friend on marriage, Henri Per- 
reyve said : ‘Love is not pleasure, it is not a mere 
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selfish enjoyment, it is not the illusion of a coarse 
passion. He who loves gives himself above all; in 
its final expression, love is sacrifice. ‘Therefore he 
alone is the true lover who sacrifices his rest, his 
joys, his fortune and if need be, life itself, for the 
being whom he ought to love on earth or in heaven. 
Those who marry ought to surrender themselves as 
the priest does in his sacred office, with devotion, 
with self-abandonment—with joy, indeed, but with a 
solemn joy, which is closely akin to resignation, and 
which accepts suffering beforehand.’ — LerrrEs DE 
L’ Asst Perreyve (edition of 1903), p. 98. 

* Beareth all things... 
‘Tue many ties of acquaintance and friendship which 
I have, or think I have in life, I have felt along the 
lines, and they are almost all of them of such frail 
contexture, that I am sure they would not stand the 
breath of the least adverse breeze of fortune. But 
from you, my ever dear Sir, writes Burns in 1787 to 
William Nicol, ‘I look with confidence for the apos- 
tolic love that shall wait on me through good report 
and bad report.’ 


endureth all things.’—1 Cor. xu. 7. 


CotErmvcE makes the words ‘beareth all things’ the 
motto for the following lines on Forbearance :— 


Gently I took that which ungently came, 

And without scorn forgave :—Do thou the same. 

A wrong done to thee think a cat’s-eye spark 

Thou wouldst not see, were not thine own heart dark. 
Thine own keen sense of wrong that thirsts for sin, 
Fear that. 


‘ Believeth all things, hopeth all things.’—1 Cor, xl. 7. 


A FRIEND is one who incessantly pays us the compli- 
ment of expecting all the virtues from us, and who 
can appreciate them in us.—THoRrEav. 


Compark Cléante’s outburst in Tartuffe (Act i Scene 
5) :-— 


Our age, my brother, has made plain to us 

Some who may serve as glorious exemplars. . . 
No trumpeters of virtue they ; you mark 

No vaunt intolerable in their lives ; nay more, 
Their piety is human, reasonable. 

They blame not all we do, for that, they deem, 
Smacks overmuch of arrogant pretence, 

So, leaving proud words to the lips of others, 

They make their actions a reproof to ours. 

They build not on appearances of evil, 

And quick are they to judge well of their neighbours. 
No faction lurks in them, no sly intrigue, 

Their only care is to live well and true. 

They do not run the sinner harshly down, 

But keep their hatred for the sin alone. 

These, these the men for me! That’s the true life. 
That’s the example for us all to follow. 


‘Endureth all things.’—1 Cor. x11. 7. 


Ir is not true that love makes all things easy’ it 
makes us choose what is difficult—Grorer E11or 
Felix Holt, ch. xurx. 


‘Love never faileth,’—1 Cor. x1. 8. 


‘Ir you want a person’s faults,’ says Stevenson in his 
essay on Thoreau, ‘ go to those who love him. ‘They 
will not tell you, but they know. And herein lie the 
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magnanimous courage of love, that it endures this 
knowledge without change.’ 


Rererenors. — XIII. 7.—H. D. M. Spence, Voices and 
Stlences, p. 197. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1617. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 218. XIII. 8.—T. F. Crosse, 
Sermons, p. 67. XIII. 8-10.—T. G. Bonney, Sermons on Seme 
of the Questions of the Day, p. 56. XIII. 8-12.—J. Bowstead, 
Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 162. 


WHAT LASTS 


‘Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away. .. . And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three. . . .’—1z Cor. xi. 8, 13. 

We discern the run of the Apostle’s thought best by 
thus omitting the intervening verses and connecting 
these two. The part omitted is but a buttress of 
what has been stated in the former of our two verses ; 
and when we thus unite them there is disclosed plainly 
the Apostle’s intention of contrasting two sets of 
things, threein each. The point mainly intended by 
the contrast is the transiency of the one and the per- 
manence of the other. 

1. What will Drop Away.—Paul answers, ‘ pro- 
phecies, tongues, knowledge’. All our present modes 
of apprehension and of utterance are transient, and 
_ will be left behind. (1) Knowledge shall cease be- 
cause the perfect will absorbs into itself the imperfect, 
as the inrushing tide will obliterate the little pools 
in the rocks on the seashore. (2) Knowledge will 
pass because here it is indirect, and there it will be 
immediate. ‘We shall know face to face,’ which is 
what philosophers call by intuition. (3) Modes of 
utterance will cease. With new experiences will come 
new methods of communication; as a man can 
speak, and a beast can only growl or bark. 

II. What will Last ?—‘So then abideth these 
three, faith, hope, love.’ The two latter come out of 
the former, and without it they are nought, and it 
without them is dead. (1) Faith breeds hope. There 
is the difference between earthly hopes and Christian 
people’s hopes. The one basis on which men can 
rest is trust in Jesus Christ, His word, His love, 
His power, and for the heavenly future, in His Re- 
surrection and present glory. (2) Faith, in like 
manner, is the parent of love. The abiding of all 
three is eternal abiding, and there is a heavenly as 
well as an earthly form of faith and hope as well as 
of love. 

Ill. What Follows from all this ?—(1) Let us be 
quite sure that we understand what this abiding love 
is. Paul’s notion of love is the response of the human 
love to the Divine, which Divine is received into 
the heart by simple faith in Jesus Christ. (2) Let us 
take this great thought of the permanence of faith, 
hope, and love as being the highest conception that 
we can form of our future condition. (8) Let us 
shape our lives in accordance with these certainties.— 
A. Mactan, Triumphant Certainties, p. 162. 


Rererenozs.—XIII. 8 13.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Seriptwre—Corinthians, p. 186. 
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‘For we know in part,’—1 Cor. x11. 9. 
‘ Now I know in part.’—1 Cor. xi. 12. 


Bisor Kine of Lincoln wrote, in his paper on 
Clerical Studies :— 

‘This conviction of our own ignorance is one of the 
most prominent and valuable features in the system 
of Bishop Butler. . 

‘It is after all only what St. Paul has told us, that 
we know in part (é€« pépous yap ywooxouev). But 
it was the forgetfulness of this which led to the 
weakness of the great systems of the schoolmen in 
the Middle Ages. They were tempted by the desire 
for intellectual scientific completeness to add con- 
necting pieces of their own invention, instead of, as 
Lord Bacon says, being content to have breaks and 
chasms in their system, and to cry out, “O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out!” It is the forgetfulness of this 
condition of partial knowledge which has placed the 
modern Roman Church in such a perilous position, 
allowing herself to be led on by the popular desire to 
have everything defined and made plain, “ howbeit,” 
as Hooker said, “ oftentimes more plain than true”. 

‘This seems to me to be most important for us to 
remember in the Church of England at the present 
time, with the pressure of modern Romanism on the 
one side, and the desire for secular scientific know- 
ledge on the other. We must not be afraid to say, 
dptt ywoonw éx épovs, and one of the best 
ways, I think, to be convinced of one’s ignorance is 
to try to know. 

‘It is a matter not for pride but for thankfulness 
that hitherto the clergy of the Church of England 
have been better educated than the clergy of any 
other part of Christendom, but from different causes 
it is an obvious fact that men are now being ordained 
who have not had the same opportunities, which most 
of us had, of knowing how much there is that they 
do not know. It is more than ever, therefore, im- 
portant that we should all continue reading, that we 
may preserve the condition so favourable to true 
humility and be ready for the gift of faith. Let 
this be a watchword for the Church of England, 
apt. yweoKxw éx uépous.—The Love and Wisdom 
of God, p. 337. 

Rererences.—XIII. 9.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 106. A. Rowland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlix. p. 166. XIII. 10.—H. Windross, The Life Victorious, 

. 65. 
: CHRISTIAN MANHOOD 
‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, etc.’—1x Cor. xml. 11. 


Ir there be those among us, who, like the young ruler, 
‘worshipping Christ, and ‘loved’ by Him, and obey- 
ing His commandments from their youth up, yet 
cannot but be ‘sorrowful’ at the thought of giving 
up their pleasant visions, their childish idolatries, 
and their bright hopes of earthly happiness, such I 
bid be of good cheer, and take courage. What is it 
your Saviour requires of you, more than will also be 
exacted from you by that hard and evil master, who 
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desires your ruin? Christ bids you give up the 
world ; but will not, at any rate, the world soon give 
up you? Can you keep it, by being its slave? Will 
not he, whose creature of temptation it is, the prince 
of the world, take it from you, whatever he at present 
promises? What does your Lord require of you, but 
to look at all things as they really are, to account 
them merely as His instruments, and to believe that 
good is good because He wills it, that He can bless 
as easily by hard stone as by bread, in the desert as 
in the fruitful field, if we have faith in Him who 
gives us the true bread from heaven? Daniel and 
his friends were princes of the royal house of David ; 
they were ‘children well favoured, and skilful in all 
wisdom, cunning in knowledge, and understanding 
science’; yet they had faith to refuse even the literal 
meat and drink given them, because it was an idol’s 
sacrifice, and God sustained them without jt70 For 
ten days of trial they lived on pulse and water; yet 
‘at the end,’ says the sacred record, ‘ their counten- 
ances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than all the 
children which did eat the portion of the king’s 
meat’. Doubt not, then, His power to bring you 
through any difficulties, who gives you the command 
to encounter them. He has showed you the way ; 
He gave up the home of His mother Mary to ‘be 
about His Father’s business,’ and now He but bids 
you take up after Him the cross which He bore for 
you, and ‘fill up what is wanting of His afflictions in 
your flesh’, Be not afraid—it is but a pang now and 
then, and a struggle ; a covenant with your eyes, and 
a fasting in the wilderness, some calm habitua watch- 
fulness and the hearty effort to obey, and all will be 
well. Be not afraid. He is most gracious, and will 
bring you on by little and little. ‘There is none like 
unto the God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the 
heaven in thy help, and in His excellency on the sky. 
The Eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are 
the everlasting arms. He knows no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning ; and when we outgrow our 
childhood, we but approach, however feebly, to His 
likeness, who has no youth nor age, who has no pas- 
sions, no hopes, nor fears, but who loves truth, purity, 
and mercy, and who is supremely blessed, because He 
is supremely holy.—J. H. Newmay, from the Sermon 
on Christian Manhood. 


‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I 
thought as a child.’—1 Cor. xu. II. 
O wnat a wilderness were this sad world, 
If man were always man, and never child. 
—HartTiey CoLeRIDGE. 


Horace Watrote used to say that Gray ‘ was never 
a boy,’ and Coleridge confesses that at school ‘I 
became a dreamer, and acquired an indisposition to 
all bodily activity ; and I was fretful, and inordinately 
passionate ; and as I could not play at anything, and 
was slothful, I was despised and hated by the boys ; 
and because I could read and spell, and had, I may 
truly say, a memory and understanding forced into al- 
most unnatural ripeness, I was flattered and wondered 
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at by the old women. . . . Alas! I had all the sim- 
plicity, all the docility of the little child, but none 
of the child’s habits. I never thought as a child, 
never had the language of a child’. 


Compare Wordsworth’s lines written upon visiting 
Milton’s rooms at Cambridge :— 

Yea, our blind Poet, who in his later day 

Stood almost single ; uttering odious truth— 

Darkness before and danger’s voice behind, 

Soul awful—if the earth has ever lodged 

An awful soul—I seemed to see him here 

Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 

Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— 

A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 

Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 

_ And conscious step of purity and pride. 
‘Looxine back upon all this period of his early years,’ 
says Sainte-Beuve, ‘Gibbon is careful to point out 
that the golden age of life’s morning, which all praise, 
never existed for him, and that he “never knew the 
happiness of childhood”. I have already noted the 
same thing with regard to Volney. Those who have 
lacked such maternal care, the early bloom and blossom 
of tender affection, the varied charm which imbues 
our early impressions, are more easily detached from 
the religious feeling than other people.’ 
‘Now that I am become a man, I have put away childish 
thing's.’,—z Cor. XIII. II. 

‘Do as achild but when thou art a child,’ says Sir 
Thomas Browne in his Christian Morals, ‘and ride 
not on areed at twenty. He who hath not taken 
leave of the follies of his youth, and in his maturer 
state scarce got out of that division, disproportion- 
ately divideth his days, crowds up the latter part of 
his life, and leaves too narrow a corner for the age of 
wisdom.’ Again, in his Religio Medici (1 42), he 
observes sadly ; ‘I find in my confirmed age the same 
sins I discovered in. my youth; I committed many 
then because I was a child; and because I- commit 
them still, I am yet an infant. Therefore I perceive 
a man may be twice a child, before the days of 
dotage.’ 
In his Walden, Thoreau tells of a vigorous Canadian 
wood-chopper who came to him. ‘But the in- 
tellectual and what is called spiritual man in him 
were slumbering as in an infant. He had been in- 
structed only in that innocent and ineffectual way in 
which the Catholic priests teach the aborigines, by 
which the pupil is never educated to the degree of 
consciousness, but only to the degree of trust and 
reverence, and a child is not made a man, but kept 
a child.’ 
Compare also the account, quoted from Rousseau 
in Hazlitt’s essay on ‘A Sun-dial,’ of how he sat up 
‘with his father reading romances, when a boy, till 
they were startled by the swallows twittering in their 
nests at daybreak, and the father cried out, half angry 
and ashamed—allons, mon fils ; je suts plus enfant 
que tor.’ 
Compare Goldsmith’s lines on Italy in The Trav- 
eller :— 
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Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 

The paste-board triumph and the cavalcade ; 

Processions form’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grave. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 

The sports of children satisfy the child. 
Ir were well if none remained boys all their lives; 
but what is more common than the sight of grown 
men, talking on political or moral or religious sub- 
jects in that off-hand, idle way which we signify by 
the word unreal? ‘That they simply do not know 
what they are talking of,’ is the spontaneous, silent 
remark of any man of sense who hears them.—New- 
man, The Idea of a University, p. xvii. 

Rererences.—XIII. 11.—J. Martineau, Endeavours After 

the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 78. Bishop Bethell, Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. p. 199. H. S. Holland, Old and New, p. 181. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. pp. 8 and 16. J. S. Maver, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii, p. 818. T. Arnold, Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 31. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 470; ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 26. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 

‘For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 

face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as 

also I am known.’—1 Cor. xu. 12. 
‘Tuts fragment of Inspiration appears in the Revised 
Version thus : ‘For now we see in a mirror, darkly ; 
but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I have been known’. Some 
critics, however, prefer another and fuller rendering ; 
‘For now we see by means of a mirror, darkly, or in 
a riddle; but then face to face: now I know in part ; 
then shall I fully know even as also I was fully known’. 
But it is an open question whether the reference made 
is to a medium of silver or polished metal which 
can only reflect objects, or to that of thin horn or 
pellucid stone used by the ancients. No matter, 
each figure admirably illustrates the thought of the 
writer. 

I. The imperfection of the present is the first 
thought brought out in this passage. The medium 
of our vision is now defective. Nature is a mirror 
which reflects God ; but the primal transgression has 
shattered it, so that it now gives but misty or dis- 
torted views of Him. The Bible, too, is as full a 
revelation of God as it can be; but its representa- 
tions, albeit very sublime, are necessarily figurative, 
and therefore contain truth only in a relative form. 
So of nearly all the Divine facts. There is, however, 
one fact—‘the faithful saying, worthy of all accepta- 
tion’—which shines brilliantly on its holy pages as 
noontide sun on cloudless skies (1 Tim. 1 15). The 
capacity of our mind is also now limited. Were 
the medium never so perfect, we could take but slight 
advantage of it, because we are, in a mental and moral 
sense, like the man whose blindness was only half 
healed, and who, when asked by Jesus what he saw, 
replied, ‘I see men as trees walking’. Sin has so 
weakened and darkened our mind, that we often call 
good evil, and evil good. We now see by means of 
a piece of burnished metal, or through ‘a plate of 
horn or translucent stone; consequently, we know 
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only in part; and a child may ask a question which 
a philosopher could not answer. 

II. But the perfection of the future is what we 
look forward to. The vision will then be unob- 
structed. It will be as immediate as the ‘mouth to 
mouth’ with which the I AM spoke to the leader of 
Israel (Num. xm 8). ‘Face to face.’ ‘This is, as 
an eloquent divine remarks, ‘the beatific vision’— 
absolutely clear and direct. A thick cloud necessarily 
intervened between Jehovah and Moses; but how 
the latter yearned to see the face of the former! 
(Exod. xxxm. 18). To grant such a request would 
have proved fatal to the beholder. Not so in the 
great future. Oh what transporting views will then 
be had of God! When the angels front His throne, 
they veil their faces with their wings; but the re- 
deemed and glorified have no wings. With God and 
them it is ‘face to face’: no cloud on His face; no 
veil on theirs! And, if they see God thus in heaven, 
what can hinder them from seeing their friends ‘face 
to face’ there, and knowing them again? The mind 
will then be perfected. ‘Now,’ we are known of God 
rather than He is known of us; ‘then,’ God will be 
fully known by us ; yet not so fully as He knows us, 
because His knowledge of us is absolutely complete 
from the beginning, whereas our knowledge of Him 
will ever be progressive. We shall spend the golden 
ages of the great future in the rapt contemplation 
of His infinite perfections as exhibited in the face of 
Jesus Christ. There will be no mysteries then: the 
full-orbed light of eternity will illumine all worlds, 
all beings, and all things. 


MYSTERY 
x Cor, x11. 12, 


I. Ir has ever been a mark of Christianity that 
it kept men alive to the mysteries around them. 
The souls that have drunk most deeply of the Chris- 
tian doctrine are the souls who have most felt the 
mystery of life. And yet, perhaps, there never was 
a time in which the sense of mystery was less present 
than to-day. How far that dying out of the 
mysterious may be traced to the decline of livin 
faith is a question that might admit of much discus- 
sion. But there are other causes which I should like 
to indicate. (1) One is the tyranny of facts under 
which we live. There is no man more apt to be blind 
to the great mysteries than the specialist, and this 
is pre-eminently the age of specialism. (2) And then 
again this is an age of machinery, and there is little 
mystery ina machine. ‘So many hundred hands in 
this mill,’ says Charles Dickens in Hard Times, ‘so 
many hundred horse steam power. It is known, to 
the force of a single pound-weight, what the engine 
will do. .. . There is no mystery in it’ (8) And 
then this is an age of travel. The world is explored 
into its darkest corners. Knowledge has come, and 
perhaps a little wisdom with it; but the older sense 
of the world’s mystery has gone. 

II. I think, then, that it is supremely important in 
these times that we should endeavour to keep alive 
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the sense of mystery. And I am sure that the Lord 
Jesus Christ always meant it to have large room in 
His disciples’ hearts. (1) Think, for example, of 
what our Lord meant by unbelief. ‘Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith ?? Had they only felt the 
mystery of the Divine, touching and girding even the 
angry waters, they had been less disquieted out at 
sea. ‘That was what Jesus meant by unbelief; not a 
mind that denies, but a spirit that disowns. (2) 
And then you remember that other declaration : 
‘Except ye become as little children’. You cannot 
even see the kingdom of God unless within you is the 
heart of childhood, and all things are mysterious to 
the child. : 

III. It is notable, too, that Jesus deepened the 
mystery of everything He touched. (1) Take one of 
His leading words like lafe, for instance. When I 
think of what life meant in the old pagan world, how 
shallow it was, how sensuous and short, and when I 
compare that with the life that is in Christ I feel at 
once how the mystery of life is deepened in passing 
through the hands of Jesus Christ. (2) Or take the 
thought of death. Christ has illumined death ; but 
has He banished its mystery? He hath taken away 
its sting, but deepened its mystery. (8) Take the 
thought of God. God was a Sovereign once, now 
He is Father, and there are more mysteries in Father- 
hood than in Kingship. Christ has intensified the 
mystery of God.—G. H. Morrison, Sunrise: Ad- 
dresses from a City Pulpit, p. 12. 


‘For we now but see in a mirror, darkly.’—1 Cor. xu. 12. 


In his essay on Clough’s poems, Bagehot describes 
how ‘the best of us... strive, more or less, to 
“make the best of both worlds”. We know that 
the invisible world cannot be duly discerned, or per- 
fectly appreciated. We know that we see as ina 
glass darkly, but still we look on the glass. We 
frame to ourselves some image which we know to be 
incomplete, which probably is in part untrue, which 
we try to improve day by day, of which we do not 
deny the defects—but which nevertheless is our “all” ; 
which we hope, when the accounts are taken, may be 
found not utterly wnlike the unknown reality. ‘This 
is, as it seems, the best religion for finite beings, liv- 
ing, if we may say so, on the very edge of two dis- 
similar worlds, on the very line of which the infinite, 
unfathomable sea surges up, and just where the queer 
little bay of this world ends, we count the pebbles on 
the shore, and image to-ourselves as best we may the 
secrets of the great deep.’ 


Most men’s minds are dim mirrors, in which all 
truth is seen, as St. Paul tells us, darkly ; this is the 
fault most common and most fatal; dulness of heart 
and mistiness of sight, increasing to utter hardness 
and blindness ; Satan breathing upon the glass, so 
that if we do not sweep the mist laboriously away, it 
will take no image.-—Rusxm, Stones of Venice (in. 
8). 

To be entirely just in our estimate of other ages is 
not difficult—it is impossible. Even what is passing 


in our presence we see but through a glass darkly. 
The mind as well as the eye adds something of its 
own, before an image, even of the clearest object, can 
be painted upon it.—Froung, on The Dissolution of 
the Monasteries. 


Newron, Pascal, Bossuet, Racine, and Fénelon, that 
is to say, the most enlightened men on earth, in the 
most philosophical of all ages, and in the full vigour 
of their spirit and their age, have believed in Jesus 
Christ ; while the great Condé, on his death-bed, 
repeated these noble words, ‘ Yes, we shall see God 
as He is, face to face’.—VAUVENARGUES. 


‘Now I know in part.’—1 Cor, xm, 12. 


I warr and wonder: long ago 

This wonder was my constant quest, 

Wonder at our environing, 

And at myself within the ring : 

Still that abides with me, some quest 

Before my footsteps seems to lie, 

But quest of what I scarcely know, 

Life itself makes no reply : 

A quest for naught that earth supplies, 

This is our life’s last compromise. 
—W. BE t Scorr. 


To the Minnow every cranny and pebble, and quality 
and accident, of its little native Creek may have become 
familiar : but does the Minnow understand the Ocean 
Tides and periodic Currents, the Trade-winds and 
Monsoons, and Moon’s Eclipses ; by all of which the 
condition of its little Creek is regulated, and may, 
from time to time (wnmiraculously enough) be quite 
overset and reversed? Such a minnow is Man; his 
Creek this planet Earth ; his Ocean the immeasureable 
Ali tis Monsoons and periodic Currents the mysteri- 
ous Course of Providence through Atons of Atons.— 
Cartytr, Sartor Resartus (m1. 8). 


‘Mapam,’ Samuel Rutherford wrote once to Lady 
Kenmure, ‘ ye must go in at heaven’s gates, and your 
book in your hand, still learning.’ 

Rererences.—XIII. 12.—Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, 
p. 50. J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 1506, p. 185. J. 
Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 10. J. C. M. 
Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. p. 164. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xvii. 
No. 1002. Llewelyn Davies, The Purpose of God, p. 80. Ha- 
positor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 382; ibid. vol. i. p. 452 ; wid. 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 358. 


THE GEOMETRY OF LIFE 
‘And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.’—1 Cor. x1. 13. 
Ir is a deep saying of the Greek philosopher Plato 
that ‘God geometrises’. And this means that God 
is the grand Geometrician of the Universe and has 
constructed it on geometrical principles. 

A complete life is geometrical. It is a triangle, 
and its three sides are Work, Love, and Religion. 
They must all be there, and if one of them be lack- 
ing, the triangle is broken, the life is incomplete. 

I. Work.—This is the base of the triangle. It is 
the foundation of life. Work is a necessity, and it 
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is a sacred thing. Here I would specially address 
young men, and I would say to you: Recognise the 
sacredness of your work, whatever it may be, and 
accept it as God’s appointment, as the work which 
He has given you todo. I know that you are often 
discouraged because it seems so trivial and common- 
place, because it has so little outcome and offers 
so little prospect of promotion. But recognise it as 
the will of God concerning you, and you will find it 
transfigured and invested with a new significance. 

Quiet acceptance of the lot which God in His 
providence has appointed to us, and faithful perform- 
ance of the work, often so hard and distasteful, which 
He has given us to do—that is the way to a larger 
heritage and a loftier service. 

I, Love. —Work alone is not enough. Even if it be 
not mere drudgery, it is a selfish thing, so we must bring 
in Love. Love carries us out of ourselves; it re- 
deems our lives from ‘ miserable aims that end with 
self, and makes our work a gracious ministry. It 
lifts our horizon and broadens our world. 

ill. Religion.—This completes the triangle. If 

Work without Love be drudgery, Love without Re- 
ligion is tragedy. What is the use of loving if it 
must end with a green mound in the churchyard, 
with a tender memory and a vain regret ? 
_ There comes to my remembrance here an incident 
of my own ministry. Death had suddenly visited a 
home and carried off a little child. It was a cruel 
blow to the poor mother. She was a widow, and the 
little maiden had been the light of her eyes and the 
gladness of her heart. I feared that the sorrow 
would crush her, but she bore up bravely ; and after- 
wards she said to me: ‘I am sure that I would have 
lost my reason but for the promise of meeting my wee 
lassie again in the Father’s House’. 

This is the supreme blessing of Religion. It gives 
Love permanence. It teaches us that Death is, in 
St. Bernard’s phrase, ‘the Gate of Life’. It draws 
aside the veil and discovers to us the broad and 
beautiful world of Eternity, and the Holy City where 
the inhabitant never says, ‘I am sick,’ and no mourners 
vo about the streets, and the Father’s House where 
there are many mansions and where, by the mercy of 
Jesus, we shall all meet again on the eternal Sabbath 
morning.—Davip Smrru, Man’s Need of God, p. 
15. 

LOVE 
‘And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love.’—x Cor. x1lII. 13. 

Tue whole civilised world has come round—at an 

rate, in theory—to the teaching of St. Paul. The 
verdict of the popular magazine of to-day is, that 
cleverness may be a great thing, and learning a great 
thing, but a greater than these is Love. Pick up a 
philosophical treatise on ethics, and, in a more cum- 
brous style, you will find the same thing said. What 
comes out as the ultimate basis of conduct in such 
books? Is it not Altruism? But Altruism, after 
all, is but a cumbrous name for Love, and was taught 
the world by Christ, and therefore the verdict of the 
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ethical treatise is the verdict of St. Paul. Or take 

again practical life. Let a man be kind-hearted and 
generous, and there is nothing that he is not forgiven 
to-day. The popular verdict of the day is that 
sobriety is a great thing and honesty is a great thing, 
but ‘a greater than these is Love’. And if this is so 
with regard to man’s opinion of man, it is even more 
forcibly true with regard to man’s opinion of God. 

I. What has Love Done ?—The old-world stories 
of the Bible are but the beginning of all the stories 
of self-sacrifice endured by father for children, by 
children for father, by brother for brother, and friend 
for friend ; and a great chorus from all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues cries, ‘This hath 
Love done’. Nor is it only the love of relatives and 
of friends. Who is this spare man with the stern, 
severe face who is searching the arches of London 
with his lantern? This is Lord Shaftesbury, Again, 
what is this which comes looming up before us to- 
day? Why do I speak of the Cross as it stands up 
clearer and clearer before our eyes? Because what 
the Cross gives is the most overwhelming answer to 
our question, ‘This hath Love done, this !’ 

II. If then Love hath done this, What is Love? 
(1) The first answer which springs from its manifesta- 
tion in the Cross is, ‘God is Love’. (2) And if the 
first thing about Love is that it is Godlike, the 
second follows from the first, and that is, it is inde- 
structible. (3) And thirdly, love is unselfish. 

Ill. Have we got this Love?—To be without 
Love is to be without God, and to be without God 
is to be lost. The old idea of the ancients was that 
fire was stolen from heaven; but whether fire was 
stolen from heaven or not, Love only comes from 
heaven. Only by keeping our hearts throbbing with 
His can we truly love—BisHor WinnincTon-INGRAM, 
Banners of the Christian Faath, p. 82. 


IMPERISHABLE JEWELS 
I Cor, XIII. 13. 


Tuer order is instructive. Faith is the root. Hope 
springs out of faith, what faith believes hope expects. 
And love is the fruit produced by faith and hope. 
All three abide: faith abideth, hope abideth, love 
abideth. 

I. Faithn—Our Lord taught St. Thomas the 
happiness of faith when He said: ‘Happy are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed’ (St. John 
xx. 29). As to the origin of saving faith, it is of 
God. Its object is Christ and Christ only. Faith is 
the Yes of the heart to the promises and propositions 
of God. : 

Il. Hope.—God is ‘the God of hope’ (Rom. xv. 
13). ‘We are saved in hope’ (Rom. vin. 24), #2. 
hope is the element in which we are saved. 

Ill. Love.—‘ Love is the crown of faith and hope,’ 
There are two elements of earthly happiness. I mean, 
if you would be happy in your life you must have 
some one to love, and something to do. Apply this 
to spiritual things and you will see how true it is. 
Some One to love: Christ, Something to do: for 
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Him. Remember this: these three graces are gifts. 
Surely we may well add St. Augustine's prayer to 
our other prayers: ‘Lord, give what Thou com- 
mandest, and command what Thou wilt ’.—F. Harper, 
The Preacher's Magazine, vol. x. p. 560. 


‘ And now abideth faith, hope, charity.’—1 Cor. xi. 13. 


Tue Americans have many virtues, but they have 
not Faith and Hope. I know no two words whose 
meaning is more lost sight of. We use these words 
as if they were as obsolete as Selah and Amen,— 
Emerson, on Man the Reformer. 


‘ But the greatest of these is charity.’—1 Cor. x111. 13. 


Horr, Faith and Love at God’s high altar shine, 
Lamp triple-branched, and fed with oil divine. 


Two of these triple-lights shall once grow pale, 
They burn without, but Love within the veil. 
—R. C, Trencu. 


‘I supposr, says George Eliot in a letter of 1862 to 
Miss Hennell, ‘no wisdom the world will ever find 
out will make Paul’s words obsolete,—‘‘ Now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest of 
these is charity ”.’ 

A may’s love is the measure of his fitness for good 
or bad company here or elsewhere—O. W. Ho.mgs, 
Elsie Venner (ch. xvi). 


Rererences.—XIII. 13.—W. R. Inge, All Saints’ Sermons, 
1905-7, p. 20. L. D. Bevan, Sermons by Welshmen, p. 266. 
T. H. Bell, Persuasions, p. 69. Bishop Winnington-Ingram, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 124. Bishop Bethell, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 182. R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 193. H. 
Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 119. FF’. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 219. E. T. J. Marriner, Sermons Preached 
at Lyme Regis, p. 231. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd 
Series), p. 74. A. J. Palmer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iviii. p. 36. Alfred Rowland, The Eachanged Crowns, p. 29. 
R. J. Drummond, Faith’s Certainties, p. 285, XIV.—Ezx- 
positor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 391. 


*Follow after love; and covet earnestly spiritual gifts, but 
rather that ye may prophesy.’—1 Cor. xiv. I. 


In his letter to the Governor of Edinburgh Castle 
(12th Sept. 1650), on the Scottish preachers’ objec- 
tions to lay preaching, Cromwell asks : ‘ Where do you 
find in the Scripture a ground to warrant such an as- 
sertion, That Preaching is exclusively your function ? 
Though an Approbation’ from men hath order in it, 
and may do well; yet he that hath no better warrant 
than that, hath none at all. I hope He that as- 
cended up on high may give His gifts to whom He 
pleases. . . . You know who bids us covet earnestly 
the best gifts, but chiefly that we may prophesy ; 
which the Apostle explains there to be a speaking to 
instruction and edification and comfort.’ 


Rarerences.— XIV. 1.—J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 156. 
A. J. Palmer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 36. XIV. 
2.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 83. XIV. 3.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. ix. p. 271, XIV. 7.—H. S. Holland, A 
Lent in London, p. 280. 


‘If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle ?’—1x Cor, xiv. 8. 

Tue eighth aphorism in the preface to Bacon’s De 
Augmentis Scientiarum is: ‘Certainty is so essen- 
tial to law, that law cannot even be just without it. 
“For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle?” So if the law 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare to obey 
it? It ought therefore to warn before it strikes.’ 


Rererences.—XIV. 8.—Penny Pulmt, No. 1658, p. 265. 
XIV. 10.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 369. XIV. 11.—W. M. Sinclair, Words from 
St. Pauls, p. 69. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 118. 
XIV. 12.—George Matheson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. 
p- 155. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 437. XIV. 13.— 
H. 8. Holland, Vital Values, p. 192. 


‘I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the under- 
standing also ; I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding also.’—1 Cor. xiv. 15. 

Tue human mind stands ever in perplexity, demand- 

ing intellect, demanding sanctity, impatient equally 

of each without the other.—Emenrson. 


Rererences.—XIV. 15.—W. C. Wheeler, Sermons and 
Addresses (2nd Series), p. 19. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some 
Words of St.:Paul, p. 124. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 34. XIV. 19.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached tn 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 355. 


THE CHILDLIKE CHARACTER 


‘ Brethren, be not children in understanding : howbeit in malice 
be ye children, but in understanding be men.’—x Cor. 
XIV. 20. 

‘Be not children in understanding,’ This text may 

seem by some of us.to be not quite in key witha 

great many passages of Scripture with which we are 
familiar. The Apostle may even seem to be out of 
sympathy with his Master. Jesus said: ‘I thank 

Thee, O Father, that Thou hast hid these things from 

the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 

babes’. And He took a little child and set him in 
the midst of them as the type of the true Christian. 

‘Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye 

shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

What is the reconciliation of the two instructions 
to be children and not to be children? 

I. Let us then begin by asking, What did Christ 
mean by saying that we are to become like children ? 
It is not the goodness of children which our Lord 
praises. It is certain natural qualities of children 
that have a sad way of vanishing as we grow older, 
but which, if they are lost, we must do our best to 
recover. What are those qualities? If we recall the 
circumstances in which our Lord spoke about children, 
we shall at once see that the prayer, ‘I thank Thee 
that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes,’ was 
uttered after His rejection by the chief priests and 
elders, and of His acceptance by the band of Apostles, 
and it must refer to that. And I would ask you, Is 
not one of the most characteristic and delightful 
qualities of children their habit of looking straight 
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at what is before them and judging it to the best of 
their power, without prejudice or fear of consequence, 
on its merits? A child’s candour and simplicity 
sometimes, by clashing with our polite conventions, 
causes momentary annoyance, but it is, in essence, a 
most valuable quality, as we cannot deny even while 
we suffer from it. And it is this childlike quality 
in the Apostles which distinguishes them from the 
Pharisees and enables them to receive the new revela- 
tion of Christ. 

Now this sincerity, this true thinking and plain 
speaking, which is natural to children, often tends to 
be worn away as we leave childhood behind us, by the 
proper and natural desire to stand well with the little 
world of society, politics, or religion in which we 
happen to move, and, if so, it must be recovered, and 
we have to set it before us as a virtue to be attained ; 
we have to turn and become in this respect once more 
like little children. 

IL And the second childlike quality which also we 
must labour to get back again is absence of self-im- 
portance. You will remember that our Lord’s put- 
ting the little child in the midst followed upon the 
wrangling of the Apostles as to their order of pre- 
cedence. Children are not, as a rule, concerned 
with themselves in such a way as that; they look 
away from themselves. And this self-importance 
brings in its train vices which are objectionable to 
others and excruciating to ourselves, one of which 
the Apostle notices in the text—Malice. Do not 
be malicious: children are not. Malice springs out 
of jealousy, and jealousy is the other side of self- 
importance. 

III. And that word brings us back to the other 
part of our text—‘In understanding be men’. Com- 
mon sense, wisdom, comes as near as we can get to 
what St. Paul is here urging upon the Corinthians. 
He is not exhorting them to any great effort of in- 
tellect, nor to accept the foundations of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. St. Paul is always telling them that 
the Gospel appeals to the child more than to the 
grown man. In the apprehension of the message it 
is the child in us that comes into play—the frank 
outlook, the instinct for goodness, humility—all child- 
like qualities. It is to them the Gospel appeals. 
And so St. Paul is not contradicting his Master; he 
is urging that, when the Christian faith has been re- 
ceived, there is room in our religious life, as much as 
in any other life, for the exercise of a man’s faculty 
of judgment,common sense. And, if you think about 
it, the child’s virtue of sincerity and the man’s faculty 
of judgment are very closely allied, and one is really 
the outgrowth of the other. I dare say you have 
often remarked the judgments of Christ. Those 
judgments of His which enraged the Pharisees, and 
almost His own disciples, were simple judgments of 
common sense, guided by sincerity. Is it not enough 
that we the clergy, or you the laity, should be as 
‘harmless as doves,’ if we are not also as ‘wise as 
serpents’. It is not enough to be children in malice ; 
let us also ‘in understanding be men’. 


‘Brethren, be not children in mind: howbeit in malice be ye 

babes, but in mind be men.’~-x Cor. XIV. 20. 
‘Wun, by what test, by what indication, does man- 
hood commence ?’ De Quincey asks, in the thirteenth 
chapter of his Autobiographic Sketches. ‘ Physie- 
ally by one criterion, legally by another, morally by a 
third, intellectually by a fourth—and all indefinite. 
Equator, absolute equator, there is none. Between 
the two spheres of youth and age, perfect and imper- 
fect manhood, as in all analogous cases, there is no 
strict line of bisection. ‘The change is a large process, 
accomplished within a large and corresponding space. 
. . . Intellectually speaking, a very large proportion 
of men never attain maturity. Nonage is their final 
destiny ; and manhood, in this respect, is for them a 
pure idea.’ 

Rererences.—XIV. 20.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 
258. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 96. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 268; «bid. (5th Series), vol. 
v. p. 31, XIV. 21.—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 406. 


OUTSIDERS 
‘If ;. . there come in those that are unlearned, or unbelievers.’ 
—1 Cor. XIV. 23. 

Wuar was the policy of the great-hearted Apostle? 
It was that everybody should at some point or other 
be able to come into the service of the Gospel, the 
worship of God, and should in some degree at least 
find the supreme blessing. ‘There is a lesson to you, 
church leaders, preachers, and persons concerned as 
you suppose yourselves to be in the advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ. In the degree in which you 
are so concerned heaven’s blessing cannot be with- 
held from you; but let us take care lest we become 
mere botanists or geologists or astronomers, lest we 
cultivate some favourite science of things, and lest, 
above all, we raise ourselves up and say, this place 
was not made for the unlearned; as for the unbe- 
lievers, turn them out. We must not do so. And 
the greatest man will be the first to say that in the 
Church of Christ there ought always to be at least 
one mouthful of bread for the very poorest soul that 
has crept into the Father’s house. 

I. The question which the Apostle put to the Corin- 
thians is the question of all days. The Apostle Paul 
looks in upon the churches, and in the name of Christ 
says, What kind of preaching have you here? are 
you preaching to men, sinful, awful, shameful; or do 
you never refer to these things, but take the evil of 
the world for granted and leave it in the hands of 
the devil? That is poor preaching, poor praying, and 
poor singing. We are wrong, we are failing in duty, 
if we do not say in the construction of every service 
and the building up of every plan of operation, Now 
how will this fit the unlearned? what shall we say 
to the unbeliever if he challenge us at this point ? 
We have made many churches, comfortable places, 
we know where we begin and how we continue and 
where we end, and if so much as a little child were 
to cry out in the middle of our perftmctory service 
we would be quite startled and wish the little angel 
to be cast out. You know nothing about the Church 
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if that is your view ; the cross you have never touched 
if you despise the unlearned ; and if you cannot stop 
to explain your faith to the earnest, simple-minded 
inquirer or unbeliever you have not experienced the 
evangelising and redeeming spirit of the Cross. 

Ii. We must, in thinking of the congregation, 
think of every one, of the great and the small ; and, 
blessed be God, I repeat that when a man is truly 
great he is always willing to wait for the slow and 
the crippled and the infirm. He says, the preacher 


_ is now speaking to a class of persons of whom I am 


not one, but my not being one does not destroy the 

class of persons especially contemplated, and there 

must be something in the discourse for that class. 

So the sermon should be high as heaven and low as 

the ground we tread, balmy as the air we breathe, 

friendly as the sunlight that plays around us. 

III. The great purpose of coming together in the 
church is edification, building up; so we must have 
as much as possible of intelligence that can be ap- 
preciated ; not intelligence that moves itseif right 
away from the tracks of the people, but that truer 
and more intelligent intelligence which says, Now 
where can we begin? where are these people pre- 

red to make an opening? let us bring the Gospel 
into their civilisation, into their language, classical 
or unclassical, and give them to feel that there is 
something in the Gospel for the building up of their 
hearts and lives. That is right. Heaven bless the 
thought. 

There is one other aspect to be looked at, or the 
Seanad would sit down without having completed 

is purpose. We must not expect any one man to 
absorb the whole service to himself alone. ven the 
unlearned man must not come into the church and 
say to the well-informed man, You have no business 
here, because all this church arrangement is for the 
unlearned and ignorant man; so withdraw, if you 
please. No! A man is not bound at a great civic 
feast to eat up the whole banquet; I do not know 
any law by which a man attending the great civic 
feast should be compelled to eat up the whole bill 
of fare. I should recommend him not to do so; let 
him take what suits him, let him take exactly what he 
wants or what he needs, and be content with that. 

But, remember, that the lines you omit may be the 

very lines that will suit some other man. So it must 

be in the setting up of the religious service. There 
should be something for everybody. No man should 
find fault with the portion of another ; he should say, 

This is not the portion that I immediately care for, 

but my brother will relish it, his very soul will be 

in an ecstasy of thankfulness and delight.—Josrrx 

Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. rv. p. 107. 

‘If all speak with tongues, and there come in those that are 
unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are 
mad P’—1 Cor. xIv. 23. 

In his essay on Unity in Religion, Bacon observes 

that the fruits of unity are towards those within and 

also towards those without the Church. In the latter 
case, ‘The Doctor of the Gentiles (the Propriety of 


whose Vocation drew him to have a speciall Care of 
those without) saith: Jf an Heathen come in, and 
heare you speake with severali Tongues, will he 
not say that ye are mad? And certainly, it is 
little better, when Atheists and prophane Persons do 
heare of so many Discordant and Contrary Opinions 
in Religion ; it doth avert them from the Church and 
maketh them to sit downe in the Chaire of the 
Scorner.’ 

Rererences.—XIV, 24, 25.—T. Arnold, The Interpretation 
of Scripture, p. 212, XIV. 25.—Archbishop Benson, Single- 
heart, p. 1. XIV. 26.—W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Christ, 
p. 59. H.C. Beeching, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. 
p. 444. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 278; bid. vol. ix. 
p. 87 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 380. XIV. 28.—Ibid. (5th 
Series, vol. vi. p. 268. XIV. 29.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. vi. 
pp. 395, 462. 


‘For God is not a God of confusion, but of peace; as in all 
the churches of the saints,’—1 Cor. xIv. 33. 

In men who have risen to wide-reaching power we 
generally observe an early preponderance of one of 
two instincts—the instinct of rule and order, or the 
instinct of sympathy. ‘The one instinct may degener- 
ate into bureaucracy, the other into sentimentalism. 
Rightly ordered, they make the master or the leader 
of men.—F. W. H. Myers, Modern Essays, p. 21. 


Rererence.—XIV. 33.—J. Martineau, Endeavours After 
the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 68. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 
‘Let your women keep silence in the churches: for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak.’—1 Cor. xIv. 34. 

Do the Scriptures forbid women to speak? I have 
deliberately chosen for consideration the strongest 
text I could find in the Bible on this subject, which 
plainly settled the discussion so far as women in 
Corinth were concerned, and settles it for us, also, if 
the deliverance of the Apostle were final, and univer- 
sal in its application. No doubt there are those 
among us who are ready to say: ‘We take God's 
word as our rule, and if we find a precept in it as 
plain as this we do not wish to go any further’. But 
others lightly dismiss this view as being a private 
opinion of Paul’s, which he would have been wiser to 
keep to himself. I take neither of these views. I 
believe that the Apostle spoke under the guidance 
of the Spirit of truth, and, therefore, with a Divine 
authority which his readers were bound to obey. But 
while I accept the New Testament as my rule of faith 
and practice, I can only do so when its meaning is 
fairly interpreted—in the light which would naturally 
illumine it in the eyes of those who first read it. And 
when I focus all the stray beams of that light, and 
concentrate them on this precept, I do not hesitate 
to say that as an absolute prohibition it was transient 
and local, that it was necessary for that time and 
place, but is neither necessary nor desirable as the final 
dictum of Christianity to the world at large, for all 
generations. I will now give some reasons for this 

position. 
I. First let me call your attention to the fact that 
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the New Testament does not attempt to regulate 
procedure for all ages and peoples. It lays down 
principles, but leaves procedure to be determined by 
the teaching of Him of whom Jesus said: ‘He shall 
abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth’, 

II. The condition of women under the old dispen- 
sation, and in the early Christian Church, was not one 
of universal silence. There is nothing in the Gospels, 
or the Acts, or in any Epistle addressed to Jewish 
Churches, which puts the smallest restriction on the 
rights and liberties of Christian womanhood, 

III. There were good reasons for making this 
precept a distinct and definite rule in the Christian 
Churches which were found in Greek cities. 

IV. There are other laws which, in their strict 
application, we regard as local and transient. 

. We hold, then, that inspired womanhood should 
not be debarred by artificial rules from Christian 
speech, or song, or prayer. We believe that woman is 
fit to take such part in the service of God as the 
result of Christianity itself, which has made many 
things natural and right which were formerly inex- 

ient or wrong. 

VI. It need hardly be said that in the use of such 
liberty the Church must be guided by sanctified 
common sense.—A. Rowxanp, The Burdens of Life, 
p. 225. 

Rererences.—XI1V. 36.—EHaxpositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 
273. XIV. 87.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 253. 


‘Let all things be done decently and in order.’—1 Cor. xrv. 40. 
Tue love of order—I the thing receive 
From reverend men, and I in part believe— 
Shows a clear mind and clean, and whoso needs 
This love, but seldom in the world succeeds. 
—CRABBE, 
Rererences.—XIV, 40,—F. C. Spurr, Christian World Pul- 


pit, vol. xlviii. p. 92. J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 165. H. C. 
Beeching, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 444. J.S. 
Maver, Ohristian World Pulpit. vol. liii. p. 126. XV.—Ez- 


positor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 187 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. 
y. pp. 403-416, 491-504, 


WHAT IS THE GOSPEL 


‘Brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel.’—1 Cor. xv. 1. 


I. A Gospel of Mercy.—It is a Gospel of mercy. 
There are three points about it. 

(a) Its efficacy. ‘The Gospel which ye have re- 
ceived, and wherein ye stand.’ The first Christians 
received this great message of God’s truth as coming 
not from man. It was not St. Paul’s Gospel; he 
merely handed it on. It could not be improved by 
his own witness. This message the people received, 
and on the strength and truth of this message they 
stood. So the Christian to-day first receives this 
message unto himself, and then stands upon it as 
upon a foundation. That upon which we trust is 
not within us but outside of us. ‘By which also ye 
are being saved.’ If we treasure the Gospel we shall 
find it a source of ever necessary salvation. Re- 
member that the Bible never tells us for a moment 
that our salvation is completed. It is going on all 
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the time we are here. God wants to save us not 
only from the past consequences, but from the daily 
contamination of sin. We are never really saved 
until body and soul are in their glorified state in 
heaven, temptation and sorrow are put away, and 
we live in an atmosphere where there is nothing to 
prevent the growth of holiness. 

(b) Its simplicity. There are three chief points 
in the Gospel—that Christ died for our sins, was 
buried, and rose again. The death of Christ is of 
supreme importance. He came into the world in 
order that He might offer that mysterious sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world. Then the burial of 
Christ certified His death. He really died. The 
Resurrection certified the sufficiency of that death, 
He triumphed over death and made it man’s servant 
instead of his master. So you see the Gospel is not 
a matter of philosophy, but it is a simple declaration 
of fact. 

(c) Its trustworthiness. These simple facts bear 
investigation, they can be proved. 'The Resurrection 
was witnessed to by all the disciples. Such is the 
Gospel of merey—the great message of the redeeming 
work of our Saviour. 

II. The Gospel of Grace.—The Gospel of mercy 
is outside us; the Gospel of grace within us. And 
this Gospel of grace is the first source of Christian 
character. St. Paul was not all that he wished to 
be, but ‘by the grace of God,’ said he, ‘I am what 
Iam’. The grace of God had changed him, and he 
would no more have parted with the Gospel than 
with life, for it was his life. This great mystery of 
the grace of God passes our comprehension. ‘Lhe 
grace bestowed upon St. Paul was not in vain: it 
was the source of his usefulness. 


‘Now I make known to you, brethren, the Gospel which I 

preached unto you.’—1 Cor. xv. I. 
‘I may be thought bold,’ says a writer in the Specta- 
tor (15th Dec., 1714), ‘in my judgment by some; 
but I must affirm that no one Orator has left us so 
visible Marks and Footsteps of his Eloquence as our 
Apostle. . . . His discourse on the Resurrection to the 
Corinthians, his harangue before Agrippa upon his 
own conversion and the necessity of that of others, are 
truly great and may serve as full examples to those 
excellent rules for the Sublime, which the best of 
criticks has left us.’ ; 


Axsout three o'clock in the afternoon, one of his 
eyes failed, and his speech was considerably affected. 
He desired his wife to read the fifteenth chapter of 
first Corinthians. , ‘ Is not that a comfortable chapter ?’ 
said he, when it was finished. ‘Oh what sweet and 
salutary consolation the Lord hath afforded me from 
that chapter !’—McCrin’s Lafe of John Know (vm). 


By way of contrast, Matthew Arnold’s remarks, in 
the fourth chapter of Culture and Anarchy, may 
be cited here: ‘It surely must be perceived that the 
idea of immortality, as this idea rises in its generality 
before the human spirit, is something grander, truer, 
and more satisfying, than it is in the particular 
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forms by which St. Paul, in the famous fifteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians, and Plato, 
in the Phado, endeavours to develop and establish it. 
Surely we cannot but feel, that the argumentation 
with which the Hebrew Apostle goes about to ex- 
pound this great idea is, after all, confused and 
inconclusive; and that the reasoning, drawn from 
analogies of likeness and equality, which is employed 
upon it by the Greek philosopher, is over-subtle and 
Above and beyond the inadequate solutions 
which Hebraism and Hellenism here attempt, extends 
the immense and august problem itself, and the 
human spirit which gave birth to it.’ 

Rererences.—XV. 1.—R. W. Dale, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 257. J.C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 309. R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 204. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 128. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST’S RESURRECTION 
‘Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel which I 
preached unto you, which also ye have received and 
wherein ye stand; by which also ye are saved.’—1 Cor. 

XV. I and 2. 

I. Nornne can be more plain than that the Apostles, 
when they set themselves to obey their Lord’s com- 
mands and to go forth preaching His Gospel, were 
content to rest their claim for belief on their know- 
ledge of Christ’s Resurrection. 
IL The fact of Christ’s Resurrection is the only 
explanation of the existence and power of Christ's 
Church. No delusion, no pious imagination or ex- 
aggeration could give the security on which faith 
builds—W. H. Hurron, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. xiv. p. 308. 
Rererences.—XV. 1, 2.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons 
in Outline, p. 78. XV. 1-3.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol. v. 
p. 18. XV. 2.—D. C. A. Agnew, The Soul’s Business and 
Prospects, p. 145. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 
‘For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, 
how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures.’—1 Cor. xv. 3. 
Ler us attempt to gather up some of the main teach- 
ings of the New Testament about the meaning of 
the death of Christ. 
I. Note the central place the cross occupies in 
the New Testament. ‘All the light of sacred story,’ 
says Sir John Bowring, ‘gathers round its head sub- 
lime ;’ and so it does. It is the centre of gravity of 
the New Testament. For proof of what I say, you 
need but turn to the Gospels and notice the space 
the Evangelists devote to the account of our Lord’s 
Passion; you need but turn to the Acts and the 
Epistles and read the account of the apostolic preach- 
ing. Look at my own text. ‘I delivered unto you 
first of all that which also I received,’ says the Apostle 
Paul, writing to his Corinthian converts, ‘how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.’ 
‘First of all’ This took first rank ; this was Paul’s 
primary and central message. 
And it was not Paul alone who gave the cross this 
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central and primary place. In doing this he was 
only following the example of the other Apostles who 
were in Christ before him. You have but to turn to 
the Epistles of Peter and John, and to the record of 
the apostolic preaching in the Book of the Acts, to 
see that the other Apostles placed the emphasis 
exactly where Paul placed it. Indeed, in this very 
paragraph from which my text is taken Paul asserts 
that identity in emphasis in set and definite terms. 
This was no message which he had himself invented, 
which Paul preached to the Corinthians. He de- 
livered to them only what he had received. In preach- 
ing as he did he was at one with Peter, and John, and 
James, and the rest. ‘Whether it be I or they—so 
we preached, and so ye believed.’ 

II. Now, what was it that the Apostles saw in the 
cross which led them to give it this supreme and 
central place in their preaching ? 

(1) They saw in it, first, the final and conswm- 
mate Revelation of the Divine Love. 

(2) And, secondly, the Apostles saw in the cross 
the Divine judgment upon sin. 

(3) Thirdly, the Apostles see in the cross of Christ 
the ground of pardon and forgiveness. 

The Gospel story seems to succeed or to fail very 
much as the vicarious suffering of Christ is present 
in it or absent from it. You have heard the story 
of the Moravian missionaries to Greenland. For 
years they toiled in Greenland teaching the natives 
about the Creation and the Fall, the Flood and the 
Dispersion, and so on, and all to no purpose. But 
one day John Beck read to a small company of them 
the old story of Christ’s dying love. And one of 
them, Kayamak, with tears streaming down his face, 
said to him, ‘Tell it me once more, for I too would 
be saved’. At last they had found the key to the 
Greenlanders’ hearts. 

And what happens in Greenland happens every- 
where. Ina little book entitled Gospel Ethnology, 
the authorshows bya careful comparison of missionary 
enterprise for the past 170 years, that what has been 
most effective to pierce through the callousness and 
prejudices of heathenism has been the story of the 
cross, the sufferings of the sinless Saviour proclaimed 
to men as the means of their pardon and acceptance 
with God. And what is seen abroad in heathen lands 
is seen also here at home. 

The vicarious sacrifice of Christ is the only thing 
that meets the deepest needs of the heart.—J. D. 
Jones, Elims of Life, p. 60. 

Rurerences.—XV. 3.—J. D. Jones, Sermons by Welshmen, 
p. 284. R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 174. W. M. 
Clow, The Cross in Christian Experience, p. 306. W. B. 
Selbie, The Servant of God, p. 157. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. iii, p. 402; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 107. XV. 
3, 4.—A. Maclaren, The Wearted Ohrist, p. 21; wid. Ez 
positions of Holy Seripture—Corinthians, p. 195. eee 
Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 107. T. Binney. 
King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 307. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 165; «bid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 123. 
XV. 3-5.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 216; tbid. (7th 
Series), vol. vy. p. 143. XV. 3-8.—Ibid. p. 510. XV. 
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3-9.—Ibid. p. 146. XV. 4.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 445. 
XV. 4-8.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 48. XV. 4-11.— 
Expositor (Sth Series), vol. vii. p. 220. XV. 5.—W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 117. T. V. Tymms, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 276. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. 
p- 70; thd. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 100. XV. 5-8.—Ibid. 
(5th Series), vol. x. p. 66; «bid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
316. XV. 6.—T. Arnold, Christian Life‘ Its Hopes, p. 1. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2659. A. Maclaren, After 
the Resurrection, p. 102. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
109. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Corinthians, 
p. 205. XV. 7.—Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 87. XV. 
8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2663. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 122; tbid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 423. 
‘For I am the least of the Apostles, that am not meet to be 
called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of 
God.’—1 Cor. xv. 9. 
Compare the closing sentences of Matthew Arnold’s 
essay on St. Paul and Protestantism. ‘A theology, 
a scientific appreciation of the facts of religion, is 
wanted for religion; but a theology which is a true 
theology, not a false. Both these influences will work 
for Paul’sre-emergence. Thedoctrine of Paul will arise 
out of the tomb where for centuries it has lain buried ; 
it will edify the Church of the future. It will have 
the consent of happier generations, the applause of 
less superstitious ages. All will be too little to 
_ pay half the debt which the Church of God owes to 
this “least of the Apostles, who was not fit to be 
called an Apostle, because he persecuted the Church 
of God”? 

Rererenors.—XV. 9.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 89. J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 22. Hapositor (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 245. XV. 9, 10.—J. Keble, Sermons for 
the Saints’ Days, p. 122. 


‘ By the grace of God I am what I am.’—1 Cor. xv. 10. 


Durie his last hours, John Knox woke from a 
slumber sighing, and told his friends that he had 
just been tempted to believe he had ‘ merited heaven 
and eternal blessedness, by the faithful discharge of 
my ministry. But blessed be God who has enabled 
me to beat down and quench the fiery dart, by sug- 
gesting to me such passages of Scripture as these: 
“What hast thou that thou has not received? By 
the grace of God Iam what I am. Not I but the 
grace of God in me.”’ 

RereRENcEs.—XV. 10.—W. J. Dawson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 200. W. L. Watkinson, <bid. vol. lvii. p. 
891. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlix. No. 28383. Haxpositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 274; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 230. 
A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scriptwre—Oorinthians, p. 
216. 

THE UNITY OF APOSTOLIC TEACHING 


Whether it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.’ 
1 Cor, xv. 11. 

I. I asx you to think of the fact itself—the unbroken 
unanimity of the whole body of apostolic teachers, 
I may take it all from the two clauses in the preced- 
ing context, ‘how that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and 
that He rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures’. Now, what lies in it? (1) The Person 


of—the Christ. (2) They were unbrokenly consen- 
tient in regard to the facts of His life, His death, 
and His Resurrection. (3) The great meaning of the 
death, vtz., the expiation for the world’s sins, There 
were limits to the unanimity. Paul and Peter had 
a great quarrel about circumcision and related sub- 
jects. The apostolic writings are wondrously diverse 
from one another. But in regard to the facts that I 
have signalised, they are absolutely one. The instru- 
ments in the orchestra are various, the tender flute, 
the ringing trumpet, and many another, but the note 
they strike is the same, ‘ Whether it were I or they, 
so we preach.’ 

II. Consider the only explanation of this unan- 
imity. They were one, because their Gospel was the 
only possible statement of the principles that under- 
lay, and the conclusion that flowed from, the plain 
facts of the life and the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

III, Note the lesson from this unanimity. Let us 
distinctly apprehend where is the living heart of the 
Gospel—that it is the message of redemption by the 
Incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God. There 
follows from that Incarnation and sacrifice all the 
great teaching about the work of the Divine Spirit 
in men dwelling in them for evermore. But the 
beginning of all is, ‘Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures’. And that message meets, as 
nothing else meets, the deepest needs of every human 
soul. Let this text teach us what we ourselves have 
to do with this unanimous testimony. ‘So we preach, 
and so ye believed.’—A. Macraren, Triwmphant 
Certainties, p. 140, 

Rererences.—XV. 11.—J. ‘Keble, Sermons for Sundays 
After Trinity, pt. i. p. 894. Eapositor (5th Series), vol. ix. 
p- 13. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Oorin- 
thians, p. 225. XV. 12.—H. Alford, Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, p. 242. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Ser- 
mons, p. 340. Haxpositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 157. XV. 12- 
14.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1502, p. 153. XV. 
12-19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2287. XV. 13. 
—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian 
Year, pt. ii. p. 8354. XV. 18-17.—LHapositor (6th Series), vol. 
i. p. 391. 


EVIDENCES FOR THE RESURRECTION 
‘And if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 

your faith is also vain.’—1z Cor. xv. 14. 

‘That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us: and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ.’—1 JoHn 1. 3. 

Ir would be difficult to name two greater witnesses 

to the Resurrection than St. Paul and St. John. 

What is the evidence of the Resurrection? Open 

George Cornewall Lewis’s book on the rules of histori- 

cal criticism. He says the first rule you must put 

into operation is this, that you must have contempor- 
ary evidence. 

I. The Evidence of Contemporary History.— 
Have we got contemporary evidence that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead? Remember what you mean 
by contemporary evidence. Any evidence within a 
century is contemporary evidence. Remember that 
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that is accepted by every scholar in history. There. 


is not to-day a scholar in Europe who has a reputa- 
tion to lose who would challenge that the first three 
Gospels were written in the first century. I could 
not have said that in this pulpit twenty-five years 
ago. I should have been challenged by the most 
eminent scholars. That is what the Church has gained 
by criticism. We are more sure of the dates; they 
are further back than ever they were. What else 
have we got? Four letters written by St. Paul, one 
to the Romans, two to the Corinthians, one to the 
Galatians, admitted as genuine historical documents 
by sceptics like Strauss, or that eloquent French 
Free-thinker, Ernest Renan. Indeed Ernest Renan 
states that they possess every element of authenticity 
and genuineness. 

II. Is the Evidence Intelligent ?—Now George 
Cornewall Lewis says evidence must not only be con- 
temporary but intelligent. Read St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. There is not a book on theology 
in the language equal to St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. 

Ill. Is it Honest ?—That is the next rule, says 
the great scholar. Is ithonest? Now what had the 
Jews to gain in preaching this? In St. Paul’s next 
verse he says, Yea, if Christ be not risen, we are false ; 
the Apostle, the Church, the five hundred brethren, 
the women, are false witnesses. Now look at that. 
To me that is the biggest monument of its genuine- 
ness in the book. That you get Jews to go out and 

reach a lie, knowing it to be a lie, propagating a 
ie, and being persecuted for it, stoned, killed, isolated, 
shipwrecked, beaten, hungry, thirsty, all, what for? 
Preaching a lie? Why that in itself is almost a 
bigger miracle than onein the book. I cannot accept 
it; it is against all reason. 

IV. The Evidence of the Memorial.—What else 
must you have? You must have a memorial estab- 
lished. Before this book was written, before one 
letter was written, they kept that memorial. Read 
contemporary history—Pliny’s Letters to the Em- 
peror Trajan. ‘Who are the Christians?’ said the 
Emperor. ‘Who are those in Bithynia who have 
been persecuted ?’ Pliny wrote back and said: ‘They 
are men who meet every Sunday morning, the first 
day of the week, to break bread, drink wine, sing a 
hymn, pray to One, a Nazarene, Who was crucified. 
They swear an oath to abstain from all evil, and after 
they have taken this simple feast, they pray again, 
and swear an oath to the Nazarene, that they will do 
all the good they can in the world.’ That letter was 
written probably before St. John’s Gospel was written. 
That memorial sweeps the world. 

V. The Evidence of Easter.—Again the biggest 
feast in Christendom is Easter, the open grave. 
They say He did not die’ This man—the best in 
the world—lent Himself to the biggest fraud ever 
perpetrated. Why even the enemies have given that 
up. They saw that would not account for the 
Church. ‘They say the Apostles knew He was dead ; 
that they stole the body and preached a lie. That 


has been given up. It does not hold; it will not 
account for the enthusiasm, the hope, the courage, 
the self-sacrifice, the nobility. It has been given up. 
You must account for the Church. The Church did 
not come all at once, the Church with all its wonder- 
ful history, its splendid ritual, its glorious ceremonies, 
its magnificent liturgy and hymns. Where did it 
come from? To me it is a far more reasonable ex- 
planation to believe that He rose, than to account 
for it by some trickery of imagination, some impost- 
ture practised by some designing Jews. ‘The miracle 
of the Resurrection is simplicity by the side of the 
complex and insidious reasons for the existence of the 
Christian Church. 


THE RESURRECTION 
(For Easter-tide) 
‘If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain.’—1 Cor. 
XV. 14. 
Ir will be profitable for us to consider the triumphant 
tone of assured certainty on the part of St. Paul and 
of all the other Apostles upon the fact of the Resur- 
rection. That note of certainty is very striking in 
the Second Lesson this morning. Let us then think 
of some of the grounds for that certainty. 

I. The Resurrection not Expected.—First of all, 
we have this fact, and I do not think its importance 
can be overlooked, the belief in our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion did not come with the Apostles. None of them 
were prepared for it. None of them in the least ex- 
pected it. They did not even faintly hope that it 
might be. Their attitude of mind, after the awful 
tragedy of Good Friday, was simply one of blank 
despair, unillumined by any single ray of hope. We 
see the Apostles gathered together in their dumb 
despair, in that upper chamber, where they had gone 
for fear of the Jews, prepared for the very worst. 
The holy women, indeed, inspired with a woman’s 
courage, made their way to the tomb in the early 
morning ; but only to pay that last tribute of affee- 
tion to the dead body of the Master they had loved, 
and that by completing the embalming of His body. 
Their only wonder as they went was, who should 
roll away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ; 
and then, to their great astonishment, they found 
the stone rolled away. And then there is the vision 
of angels, who gave their message—the message of our 
Lord—to them, and they are convinced. 

At once they make their way to the Apostles, 
where they are gathered together, and tell them the 
news. How was that news received? With absolute 
unbelief! ‘Neither believed they them!’ Every- 
where, with all Christ’s disciples, not only was there 
no expectation of His Resurrection, there was absolute 
disbelief until the truth was forced upon them by 
evidence that they could no longer resist. 

For example; there were the two disciples on the 
afternoon of the day, sad and cast down. ‘They had 
heard the rumour of the empty grave, that Christ 
had risen, but they did not for one moment credit it. 
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All they could say was: ‘We had hoped that it 
would be so’. That hope had gone. ‘The splendid 
vision of the future, which in Christ’s life had ap- 
pealed to their imaginations, seemed to them now 
to be merely a dream, and as a dream it had passed, 
leaving only sadness and darkness behind—not to 
these two only, but to all. ‘Fools and slow of heart 
to believe.’ This then is the state in which we see 
the Apostles and the disciples generally on the da 
of the Resurrection : weak, hopeless, truly nneeged 
II. The Resurrection a Fact.—But, after the 
Resurrection they have no longer any hesitation in 
believing in the reality of this stupendous miracle. 


Their conviction is firm and unshakable. It is the 
one subject of their teaching. It is the firm basis 
upon which all faith and teaching rests. It is a 


truth concerning which they cannot now keep silent ; 
for which they are now prepared to die. For this 
extraordinary change in their whole moral attitude 
there is only one possible explanation, namely, that 
they had sufficient evidence to convince them that 
what they had once thought to be not only improb- 
able but impossible, had actually taken place, and 
that Christ had truly risen—the object of their 
worship. 

Ilf. The Foundation of the Christian Church.— 
Apart from the Resurrection of Christ, and from 
the Apostles’ belief in it, how could they ever have 
attempted to do that which they did attempt, and 
which they succeeded in doing, namely, to found the 
Christian Church? What object, what motive could 
they have had to do anything at all, if Christ had 
not risen? ‘To my mind, it is no exaggeration to 
say that, in these circumstances, the founding of the 
Christian Church and its marvellous growth, avart 
from the Resurrection, would have been an even 
greater miracle, greater even than the Resurrection 
itself, and more utterly inexplicable. But, given the 
Resurrection, given that absolute certainty concern- 
ing it, all that is inexplicable and impossible other- 
wise at once becomes possible and explicable. 

The Resurrection of Christ is the sole reasonable 
explanation of the existence to this day of Christi- 
anity. 

Rererences.—XV. 14.—F. B. Woodward, Selected Sermons, 
p. 157. A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in the Temple Church, 
p. 74. T. G. Bonney, Sermons on Some of the Questions of the 
Day, pp. 111, 122. LHapositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 252 ; 
thid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 345; cbid. (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 422. XV. 17.—T. G. Bonney, Death and Life in 
Nations and Men, p. 35. Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 
467. XV. 18.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 108. Ha- 
positor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 29; abid. (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 4365. 

THIS LIFE ONLY 
‘ ,.. this life only.’—1 Cor. xv. 19. 
‘Iv in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable.’ In the Revised Version : 
‘If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are 
of all men most pitiable. In the margin of the Re- 
vised Version : ‘If we have only hoped in Christ in 
this life, we are of all men most pitiable.’ The 


Versions and the margin say the same thing in 
other words. The truth admits of being variously 
stated; there is no one unchanging formula. The 
truth comes in its own way, incarnates itself in its 
own flesh and shape, but it is always the same, as 
the Gospel is, whether preached on the high hill or 
in the deep dale, in thunder or in whispered love. 

‘This life only. But that is an impossibility ; 
there is no ‘life only’. We have made the little 
seas of language, the small pools, and islanded off the 
great continents of duration, continuity, and divinity. 
Always distinguish between what God did and what 
we have done. 

I. ‘If in this life only.’ What is meant by that 
expression? Sometimes what is meant is mistakenly 
called environment. ‘That is not a scriptural expres- 
sion ; that word has done a good deal of mischief in 
the Church. It sounds well, but there is nothing in 
it. If it were fuller of meaning it would be less 
resonant. 

II. Take the expression ‘this life only’. ‘There is 
no such thing ; we cannot start an argument upon 
that basis. Sometimes we make large drafts upon 
the credulity of men, and say, Suppose for argument’s 
sake—We cannot get even so far on this line. It is 
inconceivable and unthinkable. How far is it pos- 
sible to dislodge the sophism that there is a lonely 
world, a cut-off life? ‘This life only.’ Life cannot 
be so bisected; no man has an instrument keen 
enough to cut life up into little pieces, allocate some 
of the pieces in this place and others in that place. 
It is not possible, it is not in the charter by which 
we hold our life. Unity is: the sign of the universe. 
Sometimes for convenience sake we say, as the Apostle 
said, ‘this life only ’—here and now, in this place or 
in that place. In making such remarks we are taking 
great liberties with thought and with speech, we are 
showing our littleness and betraying our Master who 
has given us a kingdom to expound and to illustrate, 
When we break anything off from any other thing, 
the house is one. If we could grasp that idea in an 
approachably adequate degree there would follow 
mastery, a sense of rest, security, and ever-springing 
life and gratitude. 

The Apostle says, ‘hope in Christ’—an expression 
which renders the suggestion of there being a ‘ this 
life only’ absolutely more and more, if the expression 
may be allowed, impossible. Christ never came with 
one world; He belongs to all the world. The 
whole Christ-idea multiplies the worlds ; the Christ- 
idea even multiplies the life that is here and now 
around us, The Christ-idea makes the wilderness a 
banqueting palace, turns the stones into children of 
Abraham, makes the stars significant of many man- 
sions in my Father’s house. There you have the 
plural and the singular; the mansions are many, the 
house is one. There are many stars at night visible 
to the naked eye: there is only one sky.—JoszrH 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. rv. p. 261. 

Rererences.—XV. 19.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some 
Words of St. Paul, p. 189. Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
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p. 119. T. Rhondda Williams, ibid. vol. li. p. 36. F. D. 
Maurice, Sermors, vol. v. p. 29. John Thomas, Myrtle Street 
Pulpit, vol. iii, p. 11. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching 
for a Year, vol. ii. p. 55. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 562. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 871. XV. 20.—W. C. E. 
Newbolt, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 257. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 147. F. Bour- 
dillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading, p. 110. F. B. 
Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 143. H. Alford, Ser- 
mons on Christian Doctrine, p. 251. W.C. Wheeler, Sermons 
and Addresses, p. 162. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
70. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 445. Hapositor (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 94. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Oorinthians, p. 286. XV. 21.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 
257. XV. 20-22.—J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 56. 
J.C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. iii. pp. 187, 201, and 213. 
XV. 21.—E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 
169. H. Bushnell, Christ and His Salvation, p. 240. XV. 
22.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 46. Ezx- 
positor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 180; tbid. (5th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 149; «bid. (6th Series), vol. ix. pp. 51, 151; aid. vol. x. 
p. 359. 
RANK 


‘But every man in his own order.’—1 Cor. xv. 23. 


Twat is a great and far-reaching principle. Paul 
declares it to be the principle of the Resurrection : 
the dead shall rise ‘each in his own order’ (R.V.). 
But the truth applies to-day as assuredly as in that 
final day ; and whilst it is conspicuously a law of the 
oo it is distinctly a law of present-day 
ife. 

I. This is a recognition of Variety. If God is to 
recognise human variety at last, surely we should do 
so now. Life is ranged in orders. The army of 
mankind is split up into regiments. And it is God 
who setteth men so. A great deal of injustice is 
done because we do not respect this great law of 
being. We must recognise individuality. We must 
recognise classes of men. Thank God for all the 
‘orders’. There is something noble and royal and 
Divine in all. (1) This is true of nations. Duty 
varies with endowment. (2) Churches are under this 
same law of variety—‘ Each in his own order’, Ever 
Church has lessons for every other Church. (8) The 
same is true of Christians. All intolerance of our 
Christian brethren arises from our non-recognition 
of the great law of variety. (4) It would prevent 
much bitterness if we applied this ideal to Christian 
ministers. If there is a great variety there is also a 
great unity. ‘The Head of every man is Christ.’ 

II. This is a determination of Destiny. Our ‘rank’ 
will determine our eternal estate. According to our 
Christian character shall our immortal portion be as- 
signed. We are each now settling our final ‘ order’. 
Be ambitious to stand well at last. 

III. This is a rule of Criticism. ‘Every man in 
his own order.’ If we are to be judged by that canon 
at last, we ought to judge one another by it now. 
It was said that the only poet Tennyson criticised 
roughly was himself. Chines Kingsley’s widow said 
he was most stern toward himself. Be your own 
rigorous critic. 

IV. This is a maxim of Service. God does not 


expect a kind of service from you for which you are 
constitutionally unfitted. God needs and asks all 
types of service. ‘Only through each can all be 
gathered, says Dean Vaughan. 

V. This is also an inspiration to Holiness. To be 
content to be indifferent, mediocre Christians, when 
we are to be ranged at last according to our rank, is 
to commit eternal suicide. O believer, be thy best 
for thy Saviour’s sake!—Dinspate T. Youne, The 
Enthusiasm of God, p. 122. 

Rererence.—XV. 23.—Exposttor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
346. 

THE COMING OF THE END 

‘Then cometh the end.’—1 Cor. xv. 24. 
Ir is not possible to rule these words out of life. 
They are perpetually recurring. We contemplate a 
man’s life from childhood to full manhood and old 
age; all the works that he will do; all the associa- 
tions that he will form; our eye runs along his whole 
course ; but, at last, we reach the point where, ‘'Then 
cometh the end,’ sums up and closes all. 

Beyond our own little sphere it is still true. Ou1 
text tells us of Christ and His finished work. Here 
is His great work, conquering death, redeeming men 
from sin, claiming the world for God ; but, even of 
His work, it is written, ‘Then cometh the end, when 
He shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father ; when He shall have put down all rule 
and all authority and power’. Even the great re- 
demptive work of Christ must some day be folded 
up and finished, and some new dispensation take its 

lace. ; 
: Let us consider this strange characteristic of life— 
this constant recurrence of ‘endings’; this law of 
perpetual perishing—or cessation of oneman’s work and 
its resumption by arnother—and re-starting, by which 
alone the perpetual motion of life is maintained. 

I. The most striking thing about the whole matter 
is the way in which men’s desire and dread are both 
called out by this constant coming of the ends of 
things; this stopping and re-starting of the works of 
life. 

(a) There is man’s desire of the end. This partly 
arises from man’s instinctive dread of monotony. ‘I 
would not live always,’ has been a true cry of the 
human soul. The wandering Jew, compelled to live 
on until his Saviour came again, has been one of the 
most pathetic and fearful figures which have ever 
haunted the imagination of mankind. Man’s mere 
dread of monotony, his sense of the. awful weariness 
of living on for ever, has made him rejoice that down 
the long avenues of life here, he could read the in- 
scription of release, ‘Then cometh the end’. Tell 
any man that he, out of all the mortals on earth, was 
to have no end here, and, whatever might be his first 
emotion, he would by-and-by be filled with dismay ; 
for every man has gathered something which he must 
get rid of, something he would not carry always ; and 
so he welcomes the prophecy, ‘Then cometh the end’. 

But it is not only the sense of the evil element in 
life that makes men desire the coming end. That is 
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after all a poor and desperate reason. When life has 
been a success, and developed its better powers, then, 
for a man to say, ‘This road is glorious, but I am 

lad to see it stops yonder; for beyond, without 
dante there is something yet more glorious’—that 
is a fine impatience. The noblest human natures are 
built thus. Let the life be filled with the spirit of 
the spring-time, and then ‘cometh the end,’ but not 
a cessation of life, but fuller life which the heart 
expects. The end which comes to the promise of 
spring-time shall be the luxuriance of summer. Thus, 
in many tones, some pathetic, some triumphant, yet 
all tones of satisfaction, do men desire the end. But 
there is that other point of view from which man 
regards the coming of the end in life. 

(b) There is man’s dread of the end. Undoubted] 
the sense of the changefulness of things is what sends 
such a feeling of insecurity through all our ordinary 
living ; a dread which haunts the very feature of life 
which, as we have scen, wakens also the almost en- 
thusiastic desire of men’s souls. And one reason is 
the soul shrinks from change; it shudders at the 
thought when it must reach, at last, the end of its 
journey here and embark on something new ; and it 
is good in a way that the burden of proof should be 
on the side of change. Another reason is, that one 
shrinks from the thought of the coming end of the 
condition in which he is now living, in proportion, as 
he is aware, of how far he is from having fulfilled 
and exhausted the fulness and richness of this present 
life. But the strongest element in our dread of 
change is the great uncertainty which envelops every 
untried experience, the great mystery of the unlived. 
We dread the end even of our own imperfect condi- 
tion. 

Thus we recount our human lot and see man 
standing in desire and dread, at once, of this per- 
petual change, this perpetual coming of the end of 
things. 

II. Fortunate, indeed, is it that the end of things 
does not depend upon man’s choice, but comes by a 
will more large, more wise than his. If we, in such 
mingled mood, were at last compelled to give the 
sign when we thought the time had come for this 
mortal to put on immortality—how the desire and 
the dread would fight within us! We are spared all 
that. ‘It comes of itself,’ men say; the Christian 
man with perfect reverence and truth exclaims, ‘God 
sends it’. Apart from this view of the changefulness 
of life, this perpetual hurrying of all things to an 
end, we can make nothing out of it all. But if 
around this instability of human life is wrapped the 
great permanence of the life of God; if no end comes 
which is not in His sight truly a beginning; then 
there is light shed upon it all, and everything is in- 
stinct with His spiritual design —Prrtiirs Brooks. 


Rererences.—XV. 24.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 5. 
XV, 24-28.—IJbid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 186. XV. 25.—W. 
Ross Taylor, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 45. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 807, and vol. li. No. 2940. Ha- 
positer (4th Series), vol, x. p. 324. XV. 26.—E. A. Bray, 
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Sermons, vol. i. p. 282. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
721, and vol. xxii. No. 1829. XV. 27.—Hzpositor (4th Series), 
vol, Ue p. 251; tid. vol. x. p. 40; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 370. - 
‘ Then shall the Son also Himself be subjected to Him that did 
subject all things to Him, that God may be all in all.’— 
I Cor. xv. 28. 
For a curious misapplication of this saying, see 
Emerson’s essay on Ovrcles, where he observes that 
‘ Christianity is rightly dear to the best of mankind ; 
et was there never a young philosopher whose breed- 
ing had fallen into the Christian Church, by whom 
that brave text of Paul’s was not specially prized : 
“Then shall also the Son be subject unto Him who 
put all things under Him, that God may be all in all”. 
Let the claims and virtues of persons be never so great 
and welcome, the instinct of man presses eagerly on- 
ward to the impersonal and illimitable, and glad] 
arms itself against the dogmatism of bigots with this 
generous word out of the book itself.’ 
Rererences.—XV, 28.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 
2501. Ezapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 189; ibid. vol. x. p. 
45. XV. 29.—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 71. J. G. 
Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 249. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. ii. p. 590. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 288. XV. 29-34.—Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 185. XV. 30.—H. Howard, The Raiment 
of the Soul, p. 211. XV. 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. 
No. 828. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a 
Year, p. 174. J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, vol. 
ii. p. 145. Dinsdale T. Young, Unfamiliar Texts, p. 42. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 359. 

‘If, after the manner of men, I fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
what doth it profit me? ’—z Cor. xv. 32. 
Criricisinc, in his Spirit of Modern Philosophy 
(p. 452 f.) the optimistic idealism of Sidney Lanier 
and others, Professor Royce remarks that ‘from every 
such half-hearted scheme of the moral order we 
return to the facts of life themselves. There they are, 
our ills and our sins—denying them does not destroy 
them, calling them illusions does not remove them, 
declaring them utterly insignificant only makes all 
the more hollow and empty the life of which they 
are an organic part. If, then, the only escape of our 
philosophy from the individual ills of life lies im 
denying their significance, and so the significance of 
this whole seeming world whereof they are a part, 
then indeed we are of all-men most miserable. .. . 
Nay, what shall it profit us that after the manner of 
men we have fought wild beasts at Ephesus. There 
are no wild beasts, you see. It was all a dream, our 

morality.’ 

‘If the dead are not raised, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 

we die.’—1 Cor, Xv. 32. 

His loveless, cheerless boyhood was over, and the 
liberty of Oxford, which, even after the mild constraint 
of a public school, seems boundless, was to him the 
perfection of bliss. . . . He lived with the idle set in 
college, riding, boating, and playing tennis, frequent- 
ing wines and suppers. From vicious excess his 
intellect and temperament preserved him. Deep 
down in his nature there was a strong Puritan ele- 
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ment, to which his senses were subdued. Nevertheless, 
for two years he lived at Oxford in contented idleness, 
saying with Isaiah, and more literally than the pro- 
phet, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall 
die’—Henrsert Paut’s Life of Froude, pp. 20, 21. 

Rererences.—XV. 32.—Bishop Gore, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 882. R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. 
i. p. 198. J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 109. 


‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners.’—1 Cor. Xv. 33. 


‘Wepnespay 17.—I met the class of soldiers, eight of 
- whom were Scotch Highlanders, Wesley writes in his 
Journal for 1749, in Ireland. ‘Most of these were 
brought up well; but evil communications had cor- 
rupted good manners. They all said, from the time 
they entered into the army, they had grown worse 
and worse.’ 


‘Or all the painful things connected with my employ- 
ment,’ wrote Dr. Arnold of Rugby, ‘nothing is equal 
to the grief of seeing a boy come to school innocent 
and promising, and tracing the corruption of his 
character from the influence of the temptations 
around him, in the very place which ought to have 
strengthened and improved it. But in most cases 
those who come with a character of positive good are 
benefited ; it is the neutral and indecisive characters 
which are apt to be decided for evil by schools, as 
they would be in fact by any other temptation.’ 


So many men are degraded by their sympathies. 
They have any amount of aspirations and would like 
to fly, but they have not the courage to fly alone. 
So they prefer to crawl—in company.—JouN OLIVER 
Hosses, in The School for Saints (ch. xxvut.). 


‘Many a man’s destiny,’ says Stevenson in his essay on 
Villon, ‘has been settled by nothing apparently more 
grave than a pretty face on the opposite side of the 
street and a couple of bad companions round the 
corner.’ 

Rererences.—XV. 33.—Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
202; tbhid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 383; cbid. (6th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 393; tbid. vol. vii. p. 296. XV. 34.—F. C. Spurr, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 416. 8. Gedge, The Record, 
vol, xxvii. p. 977. 


THE RESURRECTION BODY 
‘With what body do they come ? ’—1 Cor. xv. 35. 


OxssERvE here the contrast between other religious 
systems and Christianity. The most spiritual of 
Greek philosophers regarded man’s body as a hope- 
less burden, a fatal clog on the soul; Christianity 
recognises this as partly true of the body in its 
present state, but asserts that these imperfections are 
neither necessary nor permanent; it looks forward 
with absolute confidence to a future state, in which 
the whole man, spirit, soul, and body, shall be trans- 
figured anc glorified, on the ground of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 

The fact of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ was 
not denied by the Corinthians; it made them Chris- 
tians ; they knew the Church was founded, not simply 
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on a Saviour Who had died, but upon one Who had 
been raised from the dead by the power of God. 

St. Paul restates this fact; reaffirms two great 
truths involved—Christ died ; Christ had risen; he 
marshals his evidence, and witnesses: Cephas, the 
Twelve, a surviving majority out of five hundred, St. 
James—al] these had seen the risen Christ. 

This is the Gospel which saves, awakens, and 
maintains the spiritual life. But, as he pressed home 
the issues of the Resurrection, doubts and difficulties 
arose; questions asked by inquiring minds: ‘How 
are the dead raised up? With what manner of body 
do they come?’ What the process, what the result 
of the Resurrection ? 

The early belief in the Resurrection was not a 
stupid credulity. 'The Corinthians were intellectual, 
the objections natural then and natural now. As we 
have stood by the open grave we have known their 
force, and often asked ourselves, ‘ With what body do 
they come?’ Will the child rise a child? the old 
man an old man? the cripple maimed? the blind 
sightless? Will the Resurrection body be of the 
same material and form, only reconstructed ? Is this 
the Christian faith? If not, ‘With what body do 
they come?’ 

The Apostle meets these objections by analogy. 

(Analogy does not, cannot demonstrate. This 
passage is not a proof of the Resurrection, nor in- 
tended to be so, but. it meets certain difficulties 
impressively, powerfully ; it argues that the laws in 
Nature have their counterpart in the spiritual world ; 
that there isa unity throughout the system of the uni- 
verse, and that the God of Grace and of Nature is one.) 

I. ‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God.’ There is no question, then, of re-gathering 
the particles of the dead body; ‘neither doth cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption’. None of the particles 
composing a human body seven years ago exist in 
that body to-day; they have passed into new com- 
binations and forms. 

St. Paul points us to the analogy of the seed and 
the plant: ‘Thou foolish one! that which thou sow- 
est is not quickened, except it die: and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain, but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him, and to every seed his own body.’ 

Here we have a parable of wondrous force and 
beautiful simplicity. ‘With what manner of body do 
they come?’ 

Certainly not with the same body. The plant is 
entirely unlike the seed from which it sprang. The 
Resurrection body will not be the body which we now 
possess. ‘The sced is not identical with the plant ; 
it is the parent of the organism, the form of which is 
determined by God. 

‘So also is the Resurrection of the dead.’ The 
body is sown in corruption, liable to change, infirmity, 
dissolution ; but ‘it is raised in incorruption’. Proof 
against sickness and death; the glow of health 
throughout the ages. ‘It is sown in dishonour,’ im 
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weakness—a natural body, frail and helpless, ruled 
by the senses; ‘it is raised in power,’ a spiritual 
body, a body fashioned anew. 

Ii. Yet the Resurrection body will, in a real sense, 
be our own body. When clothed with it, we shall 
be the same persons that we are now. The Thames 
is the same river now that it was a hundred years 
ago, flowing from the same source, created by the same 
force, coursing in the same channel ; it is still the 
Thames, though not a drop of its water to-day was 
there ten years ago. 

The old man to-day says : ‘I am the same person 
that I was twenty, fifty years ago; though not a 
single particle of my body is the same, yet I am the 
same’. So in the Resurrection, it will be our body, 
only the identity will not be that of form or of part- 
icles, but that of a permanent force and character 
which make it what it is and constitute its unity. 

‘God giveth it a body,’ remember, not as it pleaseth 
Him, ‘but as it pleased Him’—according to a cer- 
tain law, which is His eternal will, that, through 
whatever changes the seed or germ of life should pass, 
something there shall be which shall connect its latest 
with its earliest stage. 

III. The Resurrection body will.be the manifested 
expression of ourselves. This, then, will be the 
Resurrection body—ourselves, essentially ourselves. 
We are perpetually judging men by what we have 
learned to call their ‘expression’. We look into a 
face, and say, ‘There is kindness, sympathy, tender- 
ness’; or, ‘There is pride, temper, passion, avarice’. 
But we often judge wrongly ; for this self-expression 
is, at present, imperfect ; in the Resurrection body it 
will be full, complete, the perfect expression of the 
inmost spirit. According tothe lives we live now 
we shall be hereafter. ‘The character formed here 
will determine our future expression. Our very bodies 
will be our condemnation or our glory in that day. 
We shall then wear the garb of holiness, or the 
livery of sin; and every man shal] know, even as he 
is known.—J. Storrs. 

Rererences.— XV. 35.—H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, 
p. 163. W. P. 8. Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, p. 88. 
T. G. Bonney, Sermons on Some of the Questions of the Day, p. 
99. F. Hastings, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 99. 
C. J. Ridgeway, The King and His Kingdom, p. 150. Dins- 

T. Young, Unfamiliar Texts, p. 181. W L. Watkinson, 
Fatal Barter, p.77. XV. 35, 36.—Christian World Pulpit, 
xlviii. p. 295. XV. 35-37.—S. G. Fielding, Christian 
id Pulmt, vol. xlvii. p. 259. 


ST. PAUL’S FOOL 


some man will say, How are the dead raised up? And 
with what body do they come? Thou fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die. And that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain. But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
Him, and to every seed his own body.’—1 Cor. xv. 35-38. 


“8 Paut is here speaking of the Resurrection of the 
ead. 

In this immortal chapter St. Paul asserts the doc- 
trine and reasons about it, and in the text, he deals 
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with a specific objection which was commonly urged 
against it. ‘Some man will say, How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body—what manner of 
body—do they come?’ ats 

The objection, you observe, is twofold. It states 
two difficulties which were felt regarding the Resur- 
rection in those days, and which are felt, pernaps p- 
less acutely, still. 

I. When these bodies of ours are laid in the grave, 
they are not preserved intact century after century, 
millennium after millennium, waiting until the resur- 
rection morning shall break and the touch of God _ 
shall awaken them and His voice summon them forth 
from their secure abode. Nay, mo sooner are they 
committed to the bosom of the earth than they are 
subjected to the mysterious processes of Nature's 
alchemy. They decay; they crumble; they vanish 
away. Open agrave where a dead body was laid only 
the other year, and do you find it still lying there, 
‘with meek hands folded on its breast,’ awaiting the 
Resurrection? No, it has disappeared. It has dis- 
appeared, but it has not perished. It has been 
transmuted. The worn-out fabric has been taken 
down and re-made and woven by the deft hand of 
Nature, that skilful artificer, into new and diverse 
vestures. It has passed into other vital organisms— 
grass, flowers, trees, and animals. And how then are 
the dead raised up? How can the material which has 
undergone such dissolution and dispersion, be re-col- 
lected and re-fashioned. It belongs to the common 
store of matter which never increases and is never 
diminished through all its manifold transformations 
and adaptations; and the corporeal tabernacles which 
our souls inhabit now have served myriads before us 
during the long ages of the past, and will be theirs 
no less than ours at the Resurrection. 

II. And suppose our bodies could be restored to us 
at the Resurrection: are they suited for the eternal 
world, which is so unlike the world that we inhabit 
now? It isaspiritual world, and shall we go thither, 
according to the coarse gibe of the Pagans in early 
days, with hair on our heads and nails on our fingers? 
What use will there be for material bodies with their 
carnal functions in that immaterial domain? This 
is the difficulty which vexed the mind of that believer 
in the city of Corinth when he asked: ‘With what 
manner of body do they come?’ 

It isa hard question and a deep problem, and he 
was no frivolous sceptic who propounded it. He was 
an earnest man who would fain believe but found 
faith very difficult. And does it not seem as te 
the Apostle made a very bad beginning when he 
prefaced his answer to that distressed soul with ap 
abusive epithet—‘ thou fool ?’ 

No, look at the word and consider what it means. 
He listens to that difficulty about the Resurrection, 
and then he turns upon his questioner, not abusively 
but kindly and sympathetically, and says: ‘ Ah, you 
blind, unperceiving man! Look about you and see 
what is going on everywhere in this great, mysteri- 
ous world; and you will never ask that question 
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and never be troubled with that difficulty any 
more ’. 

And. this is the lesson which I would bring home 
to you. Here is that transcendent mystery, the 
Resurrection of the dead, the awakening of our 
mortal bodies to a larger, fuller, more glorious life ; 
and it seems a stark impossibility. But look around 
you, ana you will see on every side innumerable 
prophecies, arguments, and evidences of this miracu- 
lousconsummation. You observe, St. Paul points out 
two wonders which that troubled inquirer had never 
noticed, although they were continually being enacted 
before his eyes; for he was like the statue in the 
temple—senseless, unperceiving. 

I. The first is the law that, in St. Bernard’s phrase, 
‘Death is the Gate of Life’. ‘That which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die.’ 

II. Death is not only the Gate of Life; it is the 
pathway to a larger, richer, and more beautiful life. 

‘Some man will say, How are the dead raised up? 
and with what manner of body do they come?’ ‘Ah, 
blind, unperceiving man !’ answers the Apostle, ‘look 
at the seed cast into the ground, quickened, and 
raised up to a new and more abundant life; and re- 
cognise what this betokens. So also is the Resurrec- 
tion of the dead.’—Davin Smiru, Man’s Need of 
God, p. 109. 

Rererences.—XV. 35-38.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. 
No. 306. XV. 35-41.—Hzpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 161. 
XV. 36.—J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 68. J. J. 
Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 213. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. 


p. 131. XV. 36, 37.—S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Ser- 
mons for the People, p. 153. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. v. 
p- 411. 


THE RESURRECTION BODY 
* Thou sowest not that body that shall be.’—1 Cor. xv. 37. 


I. Tue body is essential to the complete idea of im- 
mortality. 

II. The resurrection is not the resurrection of the 
present body, though it is in some way connected with 
it. 

III. Men receive a glorious body not because of 
death, but because of life in Christ.—A. Macraren. 


GOD AND THE BODY 
‘God giveth it a body.’—1 Cor. xv. 38. 


‘Giver it a body as it hath pleased Him.” He must 
always be pleased ; there’cannot be two kings upon 
the throne of the universe ; God never asks any man 
to share His throne with Him in the government of 
things : Providence is one, an integer that cannot be 
broken up into fractions or decimals; and we have to 
come to that conclusion ; after all our wandering, we 
come back travel-stained and travel-worn, we put off 
our sandals and set our staff in its place in the corner. 

What, then, is common to all these bodies and all 
these entities, what is the common denomination in 
which all these fractions stand? LIFE! Who has 
seen life? Nobody. Who can define life? No one. 
You never can define the truly great : you can define 
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living, but not life; loving, but not love; godliness 
but not God. There are some private chambers in 
the creation the doors of which we may not open. 
God is the creator of life, and in Christ Jesus He came 
to give man more life and life more abundantly, in 
wave upon wave, and billow upon billow, and ocean 
rolling over the shoulders of ocean ; all life. There 
is no death in God. 

I. God has given His own life a body. God always 
illustrates His own doctrine, and gives object-lessons 
in His own science. God has always been writing in 
white letters upon a black background. God has 
given Himself a body. Have we seen it? Wehave 
seen nothing else. Where is it? Everywhere. He 
who has seen only dust has not seen the very world 
he lives in; he who has seen only the surface of 
things has seen nothing, he can explain nothing, he 
can worship nothing, he has not seen enough to draw 
out his soul in religious adoration and expectancy. 
What is the body ofGod? Creation ; all the things 
that are above us and around us and beneath us are 
endeavouring to express in visible form and symbol 
the It whose heart throbs and quivers through crea- 
tion. I see God in all stars and flowers, in all angels 
and ravenous beasts, in all crystal temples and in all 
wild wildernesses and jungles ; I see Him in the cul- 
tivated flower, on which He often smiles to see how 
poor a workman his little Adam is; and I see Him 
in the wild wayside flower, which bears more evidently, 
to the observing and religious eye, the signature of 
God. God comes to us in snow and in violets, in all 
colours, in all events ; history is His tabernacle, pro- 
vidence His altar, life His throne : these are not Him- 
self; the glove is not the hand, the house is not the 
occupant, the body is not the soul: creation is not 
God. God is within creation, and beyond it, out- 
side it, above it, beneath it, around it: but creation 
is not God ; God isa Spirit ; God incarnated Himself 
in Adam ; the whole Trinity was in that one Man, 
and that one man was a duality, ‘male and female 
created He him’. How was Adam an incarnation of 
God? Because the Bible tells us that God created 
man in His own image, in the image of God created 
He him, in our image and likeness was Adam made. 
We have no explanation, we have only a fact ; if we 
could accept facts, and let explanations alone, the 
Church would have next to nothing to do in the way of 
controversy, it would be reduced to the ministry of 
charity, to the holy apostleship of love and service. 

II. God was supremely and gloriously incarnated, 
embodied in Christ. In Christ dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily. God gave Himself a body 
when He caused Christ to be born of the. Virgin, and 
to go forth that He might redeem with blood 
the self-enslaved and self-destroyed race of man. 
The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us ; there 
is no other true and adequate explanation of Christ. 
Until you have come to His Deity—I speak now from 
the standpoint of my own conviction—you have not 
even begun to explain in any degree the mystery 
which goes through all the life of the world by the 
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name of Christ. In Him was all fulness; all things 
are created by Him and for Him, and without Him 
was not anything made that is made. With these 
assurances, apostolically given, I can have no hesita- 
tion whatever in accepting Jesus Christ as God. He 
was the body of God, He was the impersonation of 
God, He did the work of God; He created by heal- 
ing, He redeemed by sacrifice, He broke His heart 
that ours might not be broken. He died in the ineff- 
able darkness that we might never know the meaning 
of such night as that which enshrouded His orphaned 
soul.—JosrrH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vu. 
p. 12. 

Rererences.—XV. 38.—J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, p. 184. XV. 40.—F. Lawrence, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 285. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
396. XV. 40, 48, 49.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 188. XV. 
41.—C. S. Horne, The Soul’s Awakening, p. 119. 

‘It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.’—1 Cor. 

XV. 42 

Compare the closing words of Walton’s Life of Donne, 
where he remarks : ‘He was earnest and unwearied in 
the search of knowledge, with which his vigorous soul 
is now satisfied, and employed in a continual praise 
of that God that first breathed it into his active 
body ; that body, which once was a temple of the Holy 
Ghost ; and is now become a small quantity of Chris- 
tian dust. But I shall see it re-animated.’ 

Rererences.—XV.-42.—W. Alexander, Primary Convic- 
tions, p. 281. XV. 42-44.—Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 35. 


THE NATURAL AND THE SPIRITUAL 


‘It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body.’— 
1 Cor, XV. 44. 


TuerE is no more wonderful or impressive chapter in 
the Bible than this fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which deals with the transfiguration 
of this present life into its future state. Whenever we 
hear it read—as we often do on the saddest occasions 
of our lives—we are listening to the best explanation 
we shall ever get of the great change which will take 
place when we ourselves pass out of the present life. 

I. Life Beyond the Grave.—lIn stating the fact of 
the future life St. Paul was, of course, not making a 
new statement, especially to the people of Greece. 
Their most ancient poets had written of a future life. 
They believed most thoroughly in a life beyond the 
grave. ‘These Corinthians to whom St. Paul was writ- 
ing had their own witnesses if they chose to call them. 
Indeed the Gentile world had shown in their past 
history an even clearer idea of immortality than had 
the chosen nation itself. They had obstinately clung 
to the instinctive belief that they must go on living— 
that the soul, whatever it was, wherever it was, would 
never be destroyed. But though there was this un- 
mistakable certainty about the future, yet there was 
no glory in this certainty. Man would continue to 
live—that was the idea—but only in some shadowy 
state, some pale reflection of the life on earth. And 
so this letter of St. Paul to these clever Corinthians, 
these men of universal intelligence, had a very special 
message. It was not to prove that the soul was inde- 
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structible, but to prove by the Resurrection of Christ 
what sort of life awaited man beyond the grave. The 
value of human personality is the basis of St. Paul’s 
letter. 

Il. A Spiritual Existence.—Our ideas of person- 
ality are so much bound up with the bodies that are 
so closely our own, that we shrink from the idea of a 
purely spiritual existence. It is so unintelligible ; we 
have not the slightest idea what pure spirit is like. 
We may say truly, of course, that our bodies are not 
ourselves—that, indeed, every particle of the body we 
see and feel undergoes some complete chemical change 
in the course of seven or eight years, while we remain 
the same, we continue the same personality. We 
admit logically and easily that our individuality—that 
mysterious something within us which is not im- 
perilled by such changes as loss of limb or the chemi- 
cal renewal of the flesh—is our true soul. Yet, though 
the thought is quite logical, we cannot separate the 
body from the soul, we cannot imagine a pure spirit- 
ual existence. St. Paul, however, distinctly encourages 
us to believe that the future life will not be that mere 
abstraction from which we recoil, will not be a merely 
spiritual existence; but rather that the spirit will 
continue to have its body. We may be comforted by 
the hope that in the future life our friends, and we 
ourselves, shall possess some reai distinction in form 
as well as in spirit. St. Paul speaks of another body, 
a spiritual body, yet a body bearing the closest rela- 
tionship with the natural body. An analogy, he says, 
may be found in the growth of the seed—the seed 
which in its wonderful transformation to the flower 
loses none of its individuality. That suggests to us 
much that is comforting. 

Il. Recognition in Eternity.—It suggests to us 
the comfort of recognition. We shall not be lost to 
one another. ‘The resurrection body will, we doubt 
not, in a way that we cannot yet conceive, present 
sufficient points of resemblance to the earthly body 
to make recognition possible. There is the consola- 
tion here that we all want—that we must have before 
we can ever take a calm view of death, All that is 
best in our life here has been sanctified by loving ties. 
Our spiritual growth has depended so largely on the 
way we have spent and used our life in the interests 
of others that we seem to demand the assurance that 
all this love will not be lost: Such an assurance is 
given us by St. Paul. 

Rererences.—XV. 44.—D. W. Simon, Twice Born and 
other Sermons, p. 220. J. M. Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, p. 
51. B. J. Snell, Sermons on Immortality, p. 47. XV. 45.— 
Reuen Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 118. Ha- 
positor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 39. XV. 45, 46.—Ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 101. XV. 45, 47.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. pp. 175, 180 ; 
thd. vol, iv. p. 399. 


LIFE’S DEVELOPMENT 
‘ Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is oatuem and afterward that which is spiritual.’—1 Cor. 
xv. 46. 
Ir is noteworthy that in the Hebrew Scriptures there 
is scarcely a hint of any belief in a Resurrection. The 
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familiar verse from Job, so often read in the burial 
service, had not the meaning which Christians now 
attach to it, but referred only to the coming of a 
vindicator of justice and right, a living Redeemer 
who would justify a maligned man. Even the later 
prophets, Daniel and Ezekiel, give only faint sugges- 
tions of the future life. Yet when our Lord came 
some such expectations prevailed, though tinged with 
sensuous notions, which He earnestly sought to ban- 
ish. ‘The Sadducees alone among the Jews of His 
day denied both resurrection and immortality, but 
our Lord maintained the popular belief, developed 
and purified it, and based it on a sure foundation, 
for He built it'on His own empty grave. By His 
Resurrection He gave the world the first indubitable 
evidence of the truth we rejoice in, so that when we 
depict on Easter cards, as we sometimes do, flowers 
of hope clustering round a cross, we suggest what is 
true as well as beautiful. 

I. The doctrine of the Resurrection is based not on 
philosophic speculations, but on historic fact, and the 
doctrine is nowhere so fully set forth as in this 
wonderful and familiar chapter. 

The Christian argument for our resurrection rests 
not on analogy, but on the fact of the Lord’s Resur- 
rection. He was the ‘first-fruits’ of them that sleep, 
and to any Jew that word first-fruits would have 
special significance. Every Jew had been accustomed 
to present the first-fruits of field and garden in the 
Temple, and when he presented them, or had them 
presented, he recognised in them pledges of what was 
unseen—fruit and corn in distant orchards and fields. 
Such then, says Paul, is the relation of Christ’s Resur- 
rection to ours, its promise and pledge. 

The Apostle points us beyond what takes place at 
death, to what will be experienced after death. It 
is but a hint, yet the hint is unmistakable. The 
ransomed spirit passes at once into a state of felicity, 
but will subsequently be clothed with a glorified body 
like that of the risen Christ, and this will bring with 
it possibilities of heightened bliss and nobler service. 

II. But my text may also be regarded as the asser- 
tion of a general law which prevails in the whole 
economy of God, for it is not only in the unseen 
future that the natural precedes the spiritual. In 
all God’s dealings with men we see progressiveness 
and development, for He is ever pressing forward 
toward His own ideals, which men cannot mar nor 
demons destroy. - 

III. This truth is applicable to the revelations of 
God’s will, which have always been progressive. 

(1) The world was very gradually prepared for the 
manifestation of God in Jesus Christ. It was after 
long waiting that the spiritual followed the natural. 
In the earlier centuries simple lessons of dependence 
on God were taught. By the limitations of human 

wer, and the interposition of Divine power, this 
esson was enforced: ‘Without Me ye can do noth- 
ing’, Still more clearly the patriarchs heard this 
truth, and by rewards, like Canaan, which were typi- 
cal of the higher, they were helped heavenward. 


Then the Mosaic economy proclaimed the penalty of 
sin, the separation caused by it between God and man, 
and the necessity for a Mediator. Still clearer views 
were granted to the prophets, and at last Christ 
appeared so that His disciples saw what prophets and 
kings had failed to see, that God is love, and he who 
dwells in love dwells in God, and God in him. 

(2) If you contrast those two dispensations you 
will see their progressiveness yet more clearly. Chris- 
tianity was to Judaism what manhood is to youth. 

(3) And that dispensation became still higher when 
Christ disappeared as a human teacher, and became 
known and trusted as the exalted King of His people, 
ruling them and guiding them by His Spirit into 
all truth. Even in Christianity there was first the 
natural, then the spiritual, and this revelation is still 
growing, for the Lord hath yet more light and truth 
to break forth from His word.—Atrrep Row ann, 
The Exchanged Crowns, p. 15. 

Rererences.— XV. 46.— Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liii, p. 52. B. J. Snell, Sermons on Immortality, p. 9. 
J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 21. 
Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 242. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. ii. p. 164; abid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 35. 
XV. 47.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 58. XV. 47-49.—Ibid. 
vol. ii. p. 275. XV. 48.—J. Martineau, Endeavours After the 
Christian Life, p. 288. XV. 49.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 191. XV. 49, 50.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 411. 
‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.’—x Cor. 

XV. 50, 
‘He that resisteth pleasure crowneth his life’ (Eccles. 
xiv. 5)—that is morality with the tone heightened, 
passing, or trying to pass, into religion. ‘Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ;’—there 
the passage is made, and we have religion.—M. 
Arnoxp, Literature and Dogma (ch. 1). 

Rererences.—XV. 50.—LHaxpositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
200 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 360; bid. vol. ix. p. 462. 
XV. 50-52.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 15. XV. 51.—H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 186. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 295. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. pp. 106, 303; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. x. pp. 153, 182. XV. 51, 52.—S. H. Fleming, Pifteen 
Minute Sermons for the People, p. 163. 


THE LATEST TRUMPET OF THE SEVEN 


‘ The trumpet shall sound.’—1 Cor. xv. 52. 


Srricrty speaking, it is a military trumpet which is 
here referred to. War trumpets were greatly used 
in the old days for signals and for commands. But 
never was such a trumpet put to such a use as this. 
A final military summons is to be given. The latest 
of God’s seven trumpets is to peal forth. Literally 
the words run, ‘One shall blow a trumpet’. How 
solemn the announcement ‘one shall blow a trumpet,’ 
and that ‘one’ the Son of God! 

I. This is a summons of farewell to earthly scenes, 
Probably such a message was never more distasteful 
to old and young than to-day. ‘To think of the 
things which are seen as temporal is foreign to modern 
inclination, and repugnant to it. This text is a 
gospel; good news of a truth; for this trumpet blast 
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means farewell to earth’s painful scenes. Sir'Thomas 
Browne wisely said, ‘There is nothing strictly im- 
mortal but immortality ’. 

Il. This is a summons to the immediate presence 
of God. (1) To ‘God the Judge of all’ will the last 
trumpet summon us. How shall we stand before 
Him? I pray you, familiarise yourselves with that 
ultimate point of view. (2) The God to whose im- 
niediate presence the trumpet will summon us will be 
‘the rewarder of all that seek Him’. 

III. This is a summons to a glad assembly of saints. 
Who does not at times ache for such fellowship? 
And what reunions this will mean ! 

IV. This is a summons to wonderful revelations. 
God has his richest revelations yet to make. What 
clories are laid up in store! We shall never know 
how truly ‘God is love’ till we attain the beatific 
eminences. Lord Tennyson remarked to Bishop 
Lightfoot, and that saintly scholar endorsed it, that 
‘the cardinal point of Christianity is the life after 
death’. 

V. This is a summons to unspeakable delights. 
The glory of Christ will make our cup overflow. We 
shall see Him as He is. And what a delight deathless- 
ness will be | Sinlessness in ourselves and in all around 
us. To serve our God with flawless service and with 
ministry that cannot weary; this will heighten the 
high joys of glory. . 

VI. This is a summons of infallible certainty. 
‘The trumpet shall sound.’ You cannot escape im- 
mortality, but you may lose eternal life.—DinspaLe 
T. Youne, Messages for Home and Life, p. 231. 


Rererences.—XV. 52.—Archbishop Benson’s Memorial 


Sermon for Bishop J. Prince Lee was preached from this 


text. The Bishop had wished to have upon his tombstone 
the single Greek word translated in our version ‘‘The 
trumpet shall sound”. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
345. XV. 53, 54.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 199. XV. 
53-58.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 191. 


VICTORY! 
1 Cor. XV. 54. 


Tuere are very few who do not sometime think 
about the life beyond that which they are living now. 
It is an instinct of the human race. Death forces 
itself on us as a universal fact. No traveller but 
One has come back to describe to us this unknown 
country. But from the earliest days it pleased God 
to give to men glimpses of the unseen. It is Christ 
only Who ‘has abolished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light’. Apart from Christ the future 
has no gleam of hope. No sure word comes from 
anywhere else. The world’s greatest philosophers 
have nothing of their own to tell us. One of the best 
known of modern thinkers, Herbert Spencer, writing 
to an intimate friend, said: ‘ My own feeling respect- 
ing the ultimate mystery is such that of late years I 
cannot even try to think of ultimate space without 
some feeling of terror’. What a contrast to that 
triumphant cry, ‘ Death is swallowed up in victory !’ 

L_ This is the hope, ‘sure and certain,’ with which 


we lay to rest those loved and cherished here, who 
have died in the Lord, whether it be some little one 
whose eyes have hardly opened upon this ‘trouble-_ 
some world,’ or whether it be some honoured servant 
of God who has reached the ripeness of age, and spent 
many years in doing good. For them death has no 
sting, for sin in its strength has been conquered by 
Christ. The condemnation which the holy law ad- 
judged He has borne. The power which sin exerted 
in us He has overcome, and the joyful chorus of the 
redeemed will rise: ‘Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ’. 

II. The future for the Christian is all victory, but 
a victory which has had its anticipations here. The 
Christian’s first step to heaven starts with the passage 
from death to life. He is already in possession of the 
triumphant life that will last for ever. For him dying 
is not death. He lives, he works, he hopes as one 
in sight of eternal victory. And this gives energy, 
stability, yea! perpetuity to all work that is done 
for God.—H. E. Fox, The Record, vol. xxvu. p. 476. 

REereRENcCE.—XV. 54.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
117. 

CONCERNING THE COLLECTION 


‘O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law: but thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . Now concerning the 
collection.’—1 Cor. XV. 55} XVI. I. 


Tne fifteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians 
is the country of the springs; the sixteenth opens 
with a glimpse of the river. The fifteenth is the 
country of the truth, fundamental Christian truth, in 
which our personal hopes and triumphs have their 
birth; with the opening of the sixteenth I catch a 
glimpse of the shining graces which are the happy 
issue of the truth. 

I. Look away for a moment to the springs. The 
Apostle is joyfully recounting our hopes and triumphs 
in Christ. ‘O death, where is thy sting?’ To those 
in Christ death has no poison, only honey; its 
burden is sweetness rather than pain. I may lift 
my tearful eyes in hope, and gaze along the ‘living 
way’ into the prepared palace of the ageless life. And 
what is the import of this? It means that the 
possibilities of the individual life have been raised to 
the powers of theinfinite. That is the glorious burden 
of chapter fifteen, the emancipation and enlargement 
of life in the risen Christ. Now see the beautiful 
succession, taking its rise in the last verse of chapter 
fifteen and emerging clearly into view in the first 
verse of chapter sixteen. The larger life is succeeded, 
say rather accompanied, by larger living. 

II. What was the occasion of this collection? 
There was a large body of poor Jews in Jerusalem 
who had eagerly received the Christ of God. For 
this they were excommunicated, outlawed, banned. 
But Christianity fostered humanity ; faith evoked 
philanthropy ; and from their fellow-believers in wider 
fields there flowed a steady stream of beneficence to 
alleviate their distress. ‘The birth of Christianity 
was the birth of a new philanthropy. 
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III. It is this vital association that I desire to 
emphasise. Truth and activity are related as springs 
and rivers. If we want the one to be brimming, we 
must not ignore the other. That was the cardinal 
and all-determining weakness of Robert Elsmere. 
He denied the Resurrection, and all the specious and 
heartening truths which gather about it; and out 
of the dry, vacuous heart of its negation sought to 
educe a river of benevolent energy for the permanent 


- enrichment of the race. ‘I will open rivers in high 


laces!’ and only when. we have the ‘high places’ 
in our life, the enthroned and sovereign truths of, 
atonement and resurrection, and the sublime and 
awful prospect of an unveiled immortality, only then 
will our life be a land of springs, musical with the 
sound of many waters, flowing with gladsome rivers 
to cheer and refresh the children of men.—J. H. 
Jowett, Apostolic Optimism, p. 156. 

Rererences.—XV. 55.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 50. J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd Series), p. 23. 
H. S. Holland, Vital Values, p. 179. Eapositor (4th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 120; <bid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 87. XV. 55-58. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2929. 


LAW, SIN, AND DEATH 

‘The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. 

But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 

our Lord Jesus Christ.’—1 Cor. xv. 56, 57. 
L Ir is sin that makes death terrible. ‘The sting 
of death is sin. We are all in a measure afraid of 
it. We try to forget it, but the endeavour is vain. 
I do not say, nor does the Apostle mean, that there 
is no bitterness at all in death save that which the 
sense of guilt brings.) He means that the keenest 
torture of death, its poison, venom, sting, is found in 
the fact of sin. It is the guilty heart and the 
troubled conscience that clothe the last enemy with 
the garments of horror. We read that ‘by one man 
sin entered intv the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, because all have sinned ’. 
Does it mean that if we had known no sin we should 
have known no death, that we should have lived for 
ever upon this earth, and been spared what we call the 
final trial? No, it cannot mean that. It means 
that sin made death what it is to us—gave it its 
dread power and torture ; and that if we had known 
no guilt we should have faced it, and passed through 
it without fear—perhaps welcoming it as a weary 
man welcomes sleep. 

II. The torturing power of sin is given by the law. 
‘The strength of sin is the law.’ ‘The Apostle does 
not mean here simply the Jewish law—the law em- 
bodied in Old Testament precepts and command- 
ments—but that larger moral law of God which is 
written everywhere—that solemn, ‘thou shalt not’ 
and ‘thou shalt,’ which we hear continually in every 
speech and language, which is written in nature and 
history and all the books we read, which is stamped 
upon our very constitution and engraven on our 
heart of hearts. 

III. The crowning fact, the sweet everlasting 
promise and assurance of the victory. ‘Thanks be 


to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ What is this victory? (1) It 
is the lifting up of the awful weight of sin—the 
lightening and removal of all life’s guilty and op 
pressive memories at the feet of a forgiving Father ; 
the deliverance, which comes from the cross; the 
sweet, glad word of acceptance and pardon, which, 
like a burst of morning sunlight, sweeps all the 
vapours and darkness of our night away. (2) Then 
it is the bringing of the awiul dreaded. law into 
harmony with our will, or our will into harmony 
with the law. We can do it through Him who 
strengtheneth us. (3) And, lastly, it is the clear- 
ing of all doubt—J. G. Greennoucn, The Divine 
Artist, p. 125. . 
‘ The sting of death is sin ; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’—1 Cor. xv. 56, 57. 
Turse are the words carved on the mural tablet 
in Haworth Church, below the name of Charlotte 
Bronté. 
‘Wuen the day that he must go hence was come,’ 
says Bunyan, of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, ‘many 
accompanied him to the River-side, into which as 
he went he said, Death, where is thy sting? And as 
he went down deeper he said, Grave, where 18 thy 
victory ? So he passed over, and all the Trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side.’ 

RereRENcEs.—XV. 56, 57.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on 
Some Words of St. Paul, p. 154. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. 
No. 23, 

VICTORY OVER SIN 
‘Victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’—1 Cor, xv. 57. 


Tus fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written to establish our faith in the 
resurrection of the body. But before the close of the 
chapter the Apostle recollects that there is another 
still more deadly foe, a foe which gives its sting to 
death itself, and that foe is sin. Sin, too, must be 
overcome. Now, we make no secret of the fact that 
life is a battle. 'The world, the flesh, and the devil 
are constantly assaulting us. We see our enemies 
advance against us in three battalions. But over 
them all we are told there is victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Now how are we to gain the 
victory ? 

I. First of all, with regard to the devil, if you turn 
to the twelfth chapter of the Revelation of St. John, 
and the eleventh verse, you will see there how 
victory over him is won. There is a full-length 
portrait of him in the ninth verse. (1) How are 
you to overcome him as the tempter? You will see 
in the eleventh verse. ‘They overcame him by the 
blood of the Lamb. It is the only way in which you 
can really gain the victory over sin. (2) He is called 
‘the accuser of our brethren’. When he finds that 
his allurements will not cause us to fall, he will begin 
to accuse us, he will accuse us of sins which we have 
committed, and so he would try and keep us away 
from God. (8) When he finds that neither tempta- 
tion nor accusation will drive them from God, he tries 
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persecution. By the blood of the Lamb we put the 
great enemy to flight. 

II. Then there is the world. How are we to over- 
come th world? In the First Epistle of St. John, 
the fifth chapter, and the fourth verse : ‘ Whatsoever 
is born of God overcometh the world: and this is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith’. It is your faith which will overcome the 
world. ‘The world comes and tries to tempt you by 
the things which areseen. How are you to overcome? 
You overcome by your faith, you overcome by seeing 
that the real things are the unseen things, not the 
things of time and sense. 

III. And how are you to overcome the flesh, the 
third great enemy? In the First Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, in the sixth chapter, and 
the nineteenth verse, speaking of those same sins of 
the flesh, he says: ‘What, know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, 
which ye have of God? And ye are not your own.’ 
This is the only power by which you can overcome 
the flesh—by realising the body as the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which dwells in you—E, A. Sruart, The 
One Mediator and other Sermons, p. 177. 


THE, VICTORY OVER SIN 
(For Easter Even) 

‘Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 

Lord Jesus Christ.’—x Cor. xv. 57. . 
As we look to-day upon the empty cross and by 
faith anticipate the empty tomb of to-morrow we 
sing a note of triumph, for the Lord Jesus by His 
Death and Resurrection ‘giveth us the victory’ over 
sin. 

I. Sham Victories.—Only let me here warn you 
not to mistake for a victory what is not one. It 
may be that a sin may be prevented or arrested only 
(a) by some human consideration ; by a fear, for 
instance, of punishment, or of pain, or of earthly loss 
—without any higher motive. Then the amendment 
may be the result, again (0) of a better education, 
or a higher taste, or some change of outward 
association, Or, it may be, that a sin may be only 
(c) driven in. It may be as real before God in its 
latent condition, quite out of sight of man—perhaps, 
only in a thought—as it was in its overt act. Or it 
may be, that what appeared the subjugation of the 
sin is only (d) the substituting of one sin for 
another. It often occurs—and it never occurs with- 
out great danger of deception—it often occurs that 
a young man abandons the wicked indulgences of his 
passion, but it is only to take up the(pride of position, 
and the display of circumstance, which all minister 
still to self, and become equal vices of his manhood. 
The fact is, the heart of a man, and the life of a man, 
has many phases; but if the love of God be not there, 
however man may judge, the one phase is not really 
nearer to God than the other; but in God’s sight 
they are all equally dark. Call not such things as 
those victories. 

II. Real Victories.—Real victories lie in a pro- 


gression ; the first must be within, over some spring 
of conduct within the mind. I do not say but that 
to conquer a wrong action will reflect upon the 
motive from which the action came. And the inner 
life is often affected by the outer. But no real 
victory is gained until there is a victory within the 
heart. The real place where the battle is fought, and 
the victory won, is within. It is in the deep places 
of the heart ; it is in private exercise; it is in closet 
wrestlings; it is in ordered prayers; it is in the 
resolute struggles of the mind, put forth in the ve 
moments of temptation; it is in communion wi 
God. No victory that will stand—no victory worth 
the name—is ever gained without this. Then comes 
what meets the eye, what looks so great, what men 
talk about, and what men admire. Of all the rest 
they know nothing. But the true battle was fought 
before any man Saw the victory. 

III. Aids to Victory.—To help you to attain these 
victories let me suggest one or two thin 

(a) Make great use of the power of God’s Word. 
Our blessed Lord was pleased, each time, to foil 
and beat back the wicked one by ‘It is written’. 
By His quotations from Deuteronomy, Christ brought 
the force of truth to countervail the moral evil. 
Hence the importance of the daily study of God’s 
Word. No one ever conquered sin without it. You 
must be apt in the use of the Bible; and have ready 
to your hand, at the right moment, the right verse 
and the right thought. Before that light, properly 
brought to bear, darkness—and all sin is darkness— 
darkness will flee away. 

(b) Cherish the faintest whispers of the Spirit 
in your heart. ‘They are always coming. Honour 
them when they come—they will increase, Trifle 
with them—they will go away. When you have 
a better thought, then and there thank God for it. 
Turn it to some account. Do something. The 
enemy may be, and will be, more violent with you, 
because you do this; so also will the Spirit grow 
dominant. ‘When the enemy cometh in like a flood 
the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him.’ 

(c) Realise that you are in Christ, and Christ in 
you. Before the presence of Christ, when He walked 
this earth, the antagonism of all evil could never stand. 
It owned His higher power,-and went into the very 
dust. Do not doubt, before the majesty of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in you, there will be the same effect ; 
and that it will be strong and mighty, to the ‘pulling 
down of the strongholds of sin and Satan’. 

(d) Never forget that ‘this kind goes not forth 
but by prayer and fasting’. It is the highest work 
which is given man to do—self-victory—for it is the 
basis of every other work in the world. And you 
must not wonder if the effort be a very severe one. 
But it is a matter in which God especially blesses 
great efforts. Have yours always in hand. Fight 
with your own heart, as with something that has to 
be mastered. Be particular about the little things, 
for there, indeed, the field is lost or won. Make each 
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success the argument for another. Grapple with 
Wi besetting sin. And give God no rest till He 

ys it dead at your feet. It will then be in God's 
hand. He must do it. The means that you have 
may be very weak ; the pebble small, the sling simple, 
the arm young, but the prayer will go straight, and 
the giant will fall. 

But these victories had never been except for a 
living union with Christ. The victory is His and 
His alone. By His Cross and Passion, and by His 
glorious Resurrection, He will deliver, and so with 
St. Paul we triumph and thank God for this glorious 
victory. 

Rererences.—XV. 57.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. 
p. 299. G. G. Bradley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 
266. 

EASTER DAY 
‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 


ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.’—1 
Cor. xv. 58. 


Aut Christians, East and West, all those nearer to us 
at home from whom we have sometimes to deplore our 
unhappy division, agree in this great fundamental truth 
of the Christian religion—‘ Christ is risen indeed’. 

I. And while all Christians agree that Christ is 
risen, so do they mean by this Resurrection that Christ 
had died for us, and by His Resurrection has proved 
that He was the Son of God, as He had said. So St. 
Paul understood the doctrine of the Resurrection. It 
proved Jesus to be the Son of God with power. To-day, 
when as Christians we keep the great festival of the 
Resurrection, we declare our belief that Jesus was the 
Son of God, that He died for us and rose again for 
our justification. What can we want more? ‘If 
God be for us, who can be against us? If He spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all, how shall He not, with Him, freely give us all 
things. It is God that justifieth, Who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather that 
is risen again, Who is even at the right hand of God, 
Who also maketh intercession for us.’ 

The Resurrection shows that Christ was the Son 
of God; thus the Son of God died for us. Here, 
then, is pardon for all our sins. Here is pardon and 
peace for us all. But there is more. Christ not only 
died, but is risen again, and so there is new life and 
hope for us. ‘Because I live, the Saviour had said, 
‘ye shall live also.’ Easter Day opens a new fountain 
of life for us. ‘Christ is‘risen from the dead,’ and 
not only so, but is ‘ become the first-fruits of them that 
slept. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.’ 

II. By the Resurrection of Christ we are to receive 
new life from Him. As to-day we think of the risen, 
living Christ, we ought to see in Him the fulfilment of 
His own words. ‘I am the vine, ye are the branches,’ 
When we think of the risen Saviour to-day, we should 
try and picture Him to ourselves as the true Vine, 
and ourselves as the branches drawing our life from 
Him.. We need not trouble ourselves by seeking 
to explain exactly the way in which this Christ-life 


lives in us. Some great facts we know, and a suffici- 
ency of results has been given us to enable us to 
trust in hope. The whole effect of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God towards humanity is not to be 
seen in this life. Our life in this world down here 
now is but a very small and imperfect part of the 
whole. results of the risen life of the Saviour. ‘Our 
life is hid with Christ in God.’ He is not where 
once He was, in the manger in the stable at Bethle- 
hem. He is not now working in a little village 
shop at Nazareth. He is not now hanging on the 
cross on Calvary, but He is risen, He has ascended 
and is on the throne in the full enjoyment of the 
love and glory of the Father, angels, and arch- 
angels, and all the hosts of heaven worshipping Him. 
And that is where we are to be, in the place which 
the Saviour is preparing for us on the throne with 
Himself. That is the true end, the real flower and 
fruit of the Christ-life which we derive from the true 
Vine. But this world down here is, as it were, too 
cold a climate for us to see what the real beauty of 
the fruit of the Vine is. We can, as it were, only 
see the stem and the leaves. But on Easter Day we 
do well to reassure ourselves of the promise that we 
shall one day see Him as He is, and that we shall be 
like Him. 

III. St. Paul, in the long chapter of which this 
text is the close, had been proving the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ, and then he tells us what, in 
his mind, should be the practical conclusion. 

‘Therefore, he says, ‘therefore my beloved 
brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your work is not in vain in the Lord.’ 

To be steadfast, unmoveable. This is the first 
great lesson for us to-day, to continue in this faith 
of our Lord’s Resurrection, grounded and settled, and 
not to be moved away from the hope of the Gospel, 
which we have, as it were, heard again to-day in the 
words, ‘The Lord is risen indeed’. ‘To renew our 
act of faith, to stand firm, and abide its results. Our 
mental and spiritual attitude then should be one of 
trustfulness and hope. ‘O Israel trust in the Lord, 
for with the Lord there is mercy and with Him is 
plenteous redemption.’ 


‘ALWAYS’ 
‘ Always abounding in the work of the Lord.’—r1 Cor. xv. 58. 


‘ Arways’ is a keyword of Christianity. Other re- 
ligions make concessions to human nature. ‘They 
allow periods of outbreak and unrestraint. If you 
will keep the law 360 days in the year, you can have 
five days to work your own will. You .will be set 
free from one commandment if only you will obey the 
rest, Even in the corrupted forms of Christianity 
this tendency to allow some occasional relaxation may 
be found. No doubt it is very congenial to human 
nature. No doubt it helps to make the acceptance 
of a religion very much easier. We are not so un- 
willing to conform at times if times of license are given 
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to us. But Christianity makes no exception, permits 
of no deviation. It takes its law and its power from 
the presence of Christ, Who is with us always, all 
the days, and all the hours of the days, through all 
the years of vivid experience, with their every grief 
and joy. Christ Himself is never absent, never leaves 
us alone, never loses us from His sight, never gives 
us leave to go astray even for an instant. 

I. So confident of its power is Christianity that 
it carries its perpetual demands into every region of 
labour and thought. Yes, to every cave, every 
mountain height of every region. ‘Thus we are to 
be ‘always abounding in the work of the Lord’. 
Has Christianity, then, no place for rest? If there 
is one thing above another in this weary world that 
we claim and crave, it is the privilege of rest. If 
six days of the week we labour and do our work, then 
does not the seventh belong to us? If we toil for 
eleven months of the year, do we not need the twelfth 
for play? Does Christ grudge us rest? No, verily, 
for it was as the Rest-giver that He came. Did He 
not preach His rest in the days of His flesh to a com- 
pany of the poorest and most enslaved, wearied with 
labour, worn with sorrow? Did He not mercifully 
say to His disciples, ‘Rest awhile’? Yes; but He 
bound together labour and rest as all the work of the 
’ Lord. When He rested Himself, He set the pattern 
of resting for His people. ‘Jesus being wearied with 
His journey, sat thus on the well.’ Sat thus. It 
may be, and it is sometimes, just as much the work 
of the Lord to rest as to labour. What is constant 
is our obligation to abound in the work of the Lord, 
to toil and to cease from toiling in His presence, by 
His strength, under His eye. 

II. More than that, Christianity enters into the 
region of mood and feeling. It seems as if that world 
could never be brought under complete command. 
Our actions, our words we may recall; but who is to 
control emotion, who can answer for the moods that 
come and go, independently, as it seems, of our will ? 
It is written, ‘Rejoice in the Lord always, and again 
I say rejoice’, But how hard that is, hard for all, 
specially hard for us, for of all the emotions the emotion 
which our nation feels least is that of pure joy. It has 
almost died from us, save in the case of the very young. 
Christianity does not say that we are not to sorrow. 
What it forbids is the sorrow that is without hope. 
That sorrow is not to be indulged in for a moment. 
Christ says, Whoever comes and goes, I am with you 
—rejoice in Me. 

III. Again, says the Apostle, we are always confi- 
dent. Does this mean that the Apostle was a stranger 
to depression and fear? No servant of Christ has 
ever escaped these, has ever failed to know that strange 
sinking of the heart in the face of hostile powers, 
with which most of us are familiar. All our fathers 
passed under the cloud, and all passed through the 
sea. What he means is that he was confident, even 
as we are to be confident, about the issue. Even if 
his foes drove him away they sent him to the Lord. 


If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea. 
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The wildest winds could but toss him to Christ’s 
breast. We are never to lose this confidence for our- 
selves, nor ever to lose our assurance, nor ever to 
despair of the wonderful Church of Christ, nor falter 
in our faith that the Redeemer’s victory is won and 
sure.—W. Roserrson Nicott, Sunday Evening, p. 
119. 


HOPE AND SERVICE 


‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.’ 
—1 Cor. xv. 58. 

I. How does the Lord come to us in the matter of 

the revelation of the doctrine of rising again from 

the dead? The Lord has one great way of coming; 
the Lord comes by parable, by symbol, by little in- 
sufficient parallels and analogies; yet He always says 
to us, Do not make too much of these; there is false- 





hood in exaggeration ; go no further than the parable 


invites you to go, for the parable simply indicates 
the direction and tells you to move along that high 
and ever-heightening line. This is the method of 
Jesus Christ ; He cannot tell us poor finite struggling 
creatures the whole mystery of God and His purpose, 
but He says, the kingdom of God is like unto—— 
After that we have to study the symbol or picture, 
always taking care not to drive it with vehemence 
and feverish excitement, but to wait where it waits, 
and to look up where it looks up, and to avoid what 
it avoids, leaving the mystery, yet partially illuminat- 
ing it. Are we in the Divine school, poor little infirm 
purblind scholars? Enough to bein it! The ques- 
tion is not how far we have got in our learning, but 
are we learning of the right teacher, are we in the 
right mood, and are we reading the right book? 
After that, I repeat, all matters of detail and muta- 
bility will arrange and adjust themselves to the main 
purpose of the revelation of the kingdom whose throne 
is an everlasting throne. 

It is so that the Apostle deals with this doctrine of 
the Resurrection. He says, The Resurrection is like 
unto this little green bud in April. He does not say, 
This is the Resurrection, but, This is a parable of the 
rising-again ; all these black branches have been sleep- 
ing under the snow for a month or two or more, but 
now there is a warmth in the air, there is a sense of 
awakening life, and the kingdom of the Resurrection 
is like this little green bud, But does one bud make 
the spring? Yes, it does. ‘They say one swallow 
does not make a summer. They lie. The swallow 
makes no mistakes about the summer; if you have 
seen one, you have seen all; if you have seen one real 
living green blade, you have seen the spring, and he 
who has seen the spring has seen the summer with 
all her chaplet and all her flowing robe of beauty, 
and has felt on his cheek the soft breath of her 
mouth. We make a great mistake in not enlarging 
the parables. As the butterfly came out of that poor 
little home, so shall thy better self clothe its naked- 
ness with a house that is from heaven. ‘There is a 
natural beauty and there is a spiritual beauty, and 
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all things are growing and growing to higher mean- 
ings and wider applications. O man, believe it, and 
_ stand up a host a thousand strong in the almighti- 
ness of God! 

II. The Apostle, having lifted up our minds into 
these high figures and prophecies, says, Now let us 
return to our work: ‘Therefore’. ‘Therefore’ in 
this instance is an emphatic word ; it brings together 
lines and threads of reasoning and illustration, and 
_ it presents the whole argument in the form of busi- 
ness, activity, service. ‘Therefore, because all these 
things shall be, because we shall triumph over the 
grave and taunt the enemy that we feared; therefore, 
up, work, serve, repeat all you have done for God 
through Christ with a heartier energy and a fuller 
sufficiency of strength and enthusiasm. Hope is to 
end in service, is to be the very inspiration of service, 
and is to be the guarantee of the reward of service. 
Christianity with its high levels, its great wide firma- 
ments and great doctrine, has also its earthly duties, 
its domesticities, its neighbourliness, its willingness 
to help and bless all within reach. This is the test 
of all true religion. 

Ill. The great inspiration of service is hope, and 
that hope we find in the great argument of the 
Apostle Paul in this very chapter. There is not one 
pessimistic tone in the whole argument. The Apostle 
faces his great subject and conquers it by the grace 
of Christ. He says, I am going to talk, not about 
death only, but about Resurrection ; not about the 
law only, but about Christ ; and I will show you how 
we have all the promises on our side, and I am going 
to sound a long rousing bugle note that will call men 
back from their pessimism and their distress and give 
them heart again. If you have no hope you cannot 
work with any real good and lasting effect. A 
preacher cannot do so if he is preaching to indifferent 
people. The merchantman cannot be his true and 
strongest self if he is always on the sunless side of 
the wall. Put into a man the spirit of hope, and 
be give him strength, nerve, assurance that all will 

e right by-and-by.—Joseru Parxsr, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. rv. p. 2. 


THE STABILITY OF FAITH 

‘Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 

always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 

ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.’— 

1 Cor. xv. 58. 
Sreprast and unmoveable. One is almost tempted 
to ask if these words have any application to present 
times and conditions. They seem rather to carry us 
back into a world which we have left far behind, a 
dull, old-fashioned, antiquated world in which all 
things were stationary, and the customs of each 
generation were handed down to its successor, and 
men were contented to follow the light which had 
guided their fathers, jogging on in the old paths, 
and setting their faces against all innovations and 
changes. ‘There is little of that left now. The 
world in which we have our being is perpetually on 
the move. We are told that there is no longer any 
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fixity in religious beliefs; that cloudy and obscure 
problems have taken the place of firm assurances ; 
that men are drifting away from the moorings to 
which they were securely anchored, and that the very 
Church has been driven from its solid ground to 
shifting sands. Were this true, which I do not for 
a moment admit, save as an extravagant exaggera- 
tion, it would not be greatly surprising. It would 
only show that religion is affected by the temper of 
the times, and is feeling somewhat the spirit of 
restlessness and change which is heaving, wrestling, 
shaking, and disturbing all things. 

I. You cannot point to any department or sphere 
of life in which there is stability of thought, unity of 
mind, and settled convictions. All questions are in 
a state of solution, all opinions are seething in a 
melting-pot ready to come out with a brand-new 
face. The air is thick with the sounds of clamour, 
dissensions, and debate. Old policies, old principles, 
old watchwords and shibboleths, are being tried in 
the fire and found wanting. Religion is bound to be 
touched and influenced by this deep and widespread 
unrest. It cannot be insensible to the heavings 
which are going on all around it, yet I venture to 
say that its vital faith and root-principles are less 
disturbed by them than any other region of human 
thought. People who are incessantly talking about 
the unsettlement in Christian beliefs forget the greater 
unsettlement which is everywhere else, and they make 
incomparably more of Christian divisions and un- 
certainties than the facts justify. The wish is often 
father to the thought. They see only what they 
desire to see. They are men whose own convictions 
are unsettled, and always have been, and they like to 
believe that their own minds represent the general 
mind. They are for the most part men who stand 
outside the Church, or hang on the extreme fringe of 
it. They see only its: surface movements, and do not 
read its deeper heart and steadfast purpose. In fact, 
the great marching host of Christ's people knows 
very little about the unsettlement which is every- 
where advertised. It is too busy in the Master’s 
work to take heed to every changeful wind that 
blows, and too calmly confident of its faith to be 
made nervous by every shout and whisper of alarm. 
The bulk of real and earnest Christian people are 
steadfast, if not immovable. 

IL We all move with the movements of the age ; 
we cannot help it. We feel the pulse of the human 
throng, and throb with it. We move as an oak-tree 
moves when it grows and expands, and its branches 
are shaken and pruned by the storm, but the roots 
remain steadfast and unshaken. The whole Church 
has moved in the last twenty-five years, Just as you 
have moved. But there is nothing in the range of 
modern things which has been so little shaken in its 
vital beliefs and foundations as Christ’s Church and 
the Christian faith. All the grand certainties which 
are given in this chapter abide with us. ‘There are 
few whole-hearted Christians who cannot say, with 
St. Paul, ‘I have kept the faith’, ‘There are few who 
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cannot say, with Jesus, ‘All that thou hast given 
Me I have kept, save that which had to be lost 
because untrue’. Where everything else has changed, 
the great Christian beliefs remain steadfast and im- 
movable, 

III. And really it is most desirable, and even im- 
perative, that we should have a measure of steadfast- 
ness in these things, if we are stirred and shaken in 
all things else. The just man lives by his faith, he 
cannot afford to have it always in a state of transition. 
He cannot afford to have it always simmering in the 
melting-pot, and wondering how it will come out at 
the next stage. Life is not long enough for that 
business. It is crucifying to have the mind always 
on tenterhooks and to have the heart always un- 
settling itself to make a new settlement. Some people 
are always proclaiming the glory of uncertainty and 
the surpassing excellence of doubt: I do not covet 
that sort of glory, or aspire to that sort of excellence. 

A man who would do life’s work well and help 
others to do it must fix himself on certain great 
beliefs and regard them as steadfast and immovable. 
He cannot waste his energies in perpetual re-exam- 
ination and re-testing and dissecting of them. We 
ought to be certain that there is an eternal future, a 
personal immortality, and a judgment to come which 
no man can escape. We should be assured that the 
great Christian verities cannot be shaken, and be 
determined that, so far as we are concerned, they 
shall not be shaken ; that the Bible, on the whole, is 
to be trusted as God’s revelation and our guide; 
that Christ is our Divine, unerring Master, whose 
words will abide though all things else dissolve, and 
that, following Him, we have clear light for the 
earthly journey and a safe Pilot through the dark 
unknown beyond.—J. G. Greennoucn, The Mind of 
Christ in St. Paul, p. 56. 

Rererences.—XV. 58.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 
1111. G.A.Sowter, From Heart to Heart, p. 186. H. Wood- 
cock, Sermon Outlines (1st Series), p. 60. J. M. Neale, Ser- 
mons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 156. 
Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 877. Arch- 
bishop Davidson, «bid. vol. lix. p. 67. A. H. Moncur Sime, 
tbid. vol. liv. p. 88. XV. 63..—W. J. Knox-Little, «bid. 
vol. xlix. p. 267. XVI. 1.—Ezxpositor (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 340. XVI. 1-8.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 323; 
ebid, vol. ix. p. 259. XVI. 2.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
367. XVI. 4.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 406. XVI. 5.—Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 387; tbid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 441. 
XVI. 8, 9.—Ibid. vol. xi. p. 207. 


‘A great door and effectual is opened unto me.’—x1 Cor. xv1. 9. 


In Wesley’s Journal for 1st February, 1736, written 
as he approached the shores of Georgia, the following 
entry appears: ‘We spoke with a ship of Carolina; 
and Wednesday 4, came within soundings. About 
noon, the trees were visible from the masts, and 
in the afternoon from the main deck. In the even- 
ing lesson were these words: “A great door and 
effectual is opened”. O let no one shut it!’ 


Rersrences.—XVI. 9.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
148 ; sid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 278. 
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‘ Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you with- 
out fear.’—1 Cor. xvi. 10, I1. 
Tus was the passage from which John Angell James 
preached at Carr’s Lane Meeting, Birmingham, on 
the Sunday before R. W. Dale became his colleague 
(1853). Writing to Dale, Mr. James said: ‘There is 
little ground for the fear mentioned in the text, but 
I have thought it not unreasonable to require for 
you a warm-hearted, confidential reception ’. 
‘Let no man therefore despise him,’—1 Cor. xvi. 11. 

‘Tr is of the nature of wisdom,’ says Maeterlinck, ‘ to 
despise nothing ; indeed, in this world, there is per- 
haps only one thing truly contemptible, and that 
thing is contempt itself.’ 


TRUE MANLINESS 


‘Quit you like men, be strong.’—1 Cor. xvi. 13. 


Emerson says that the main enterprise of the,world, 
both for splendour and extent, is the upbuilding of 
a man, and he is undoubtedly correct. 'The Ger- 
man philosopher Kant fully endorses the eloquent 
American’s sentiments when he says to his students, 
‘Take humanity for an end ’—that is, perfect your- 
selves, in order to be the better able to perfect man- 
kind. 'The true man is the man likest Jesus and 
nearest God, Let us now study a few of the world’s 
Ideals of Manliness, 

I. For years the Athletic man was the Ideal. 
Ancient Sparta paid special attention to the growth 
of strong, sinewy, muscular men. But such an ideal 
was too animalistic, for it ignored the solemn fact 
that man was vastly more than a body of clay. Man 
is more than body. Man was’ not made for pleasure, 
but pleasure for man. 

II. For years the Ascetic man, or Anchorite, was 
the Ideal. We are quite ready to believe that these 
anchorites meant well. They hoped to escape from 
their sins by escaping from the world ; but you can- 
not get away from yoursoul by crossing the Atlantic 
or plunging into the Saharan desert. Your soul is 
ever with you! Have nothing to do with the an- 
chorite style of religion. As Sydney Smith quaintly 
says: ‘Never wear a face that is a breach of the 
peace’. ‘The anchorite ideal is a failure, condemned 
by the unanimous voice of history. 

III. For years the Patriot was the Ideal man. 
True manhood meant absolute consecration to one’s 
country. Patriotism we admire; but it has its 
perils. Like sectarianism it may narrow our horizon, 
and it may degenerate into clannishness, and of all 
narrownesses, that is certainly one of the worst. 

IV. For years the Intellectual man was the popular 
Ideal. Plato, Socrates, Homer, and others were con- 
sidered the pattern-men. The mere intellectualist is 
not a full man, but a fragment. The true man is 
intellect plus heart-power and _ conscience-power, 
Byron, and Burns, and Shelley were intellectual stars 
of rare brightness ; but who will dare say that they 
were ideal men? 

V. For years the Civic man was the Ideal. The 
Roman ideal was true citizenship. The State was 
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everything and the individual nothing ; and a sys- 
tem that crushes the individual can never produce 
the pattern-manhood. Citizenship, without moral 
principle at the root of it, is a hollow sham, and the 
subsequent decline and fall of Rome was the best 
evidence of the fact. 

VI. For years the Judaic man was the Ideal. But 
the Jewish ideal was not the highest, for the Jews were 
too fond of drilling men into manhood. They paid 


too little attention to inwardness, and too much to. 


circumcisions, and washings, and purifications. _ If 
ou want to see the difference between the ideal Jew 
and the ideal Christian, just compare Mount Sinai with 
Mount Hattin, and the Decalogue with the Beatitudes. 
VII. But we are proud to say that the Ideal man 
of to-day is the Christ’s man, that is, the Christian. 
Diogenes could not find his man in Athens ; but we 
have discovered our Man in this old book, and His 
name is Jesus! (1) Be magnanimous like Jesus. 
(2) Be courageous like Jesus. (3) Be sincere with 
Jesus. (4) Be pure like Jesus—J. Ossian Davirs, 
The Dayspring from on High, p. 145. 


SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 


“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.’ 
1 Cor. XVI. 13. 

WE are conscious of our weakness, our need is 
strength, but how shall we attain to it? Elsewhere 
St. Paul, using the same military metaphors that we 
have seen here, tells his people how that strength is 
to be obtained. ‘Be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of His might.’ From the words of the Apostle 
two things are clear. 

I. The Struggle with Evil. — First he regards 
every man as engaged in a separate personal struggle 
with a real spiritual power of evil. It is not merely 
the evil that is inherent in his own nature. It is 
something more than that. It is an organised host 
of wickedness. It is, in fact, all that we mean when 
we say in the Catechism, ‘The devil and all his 
works’, I know, of course, that the devil is often 
made, in the expression of Bishop Butler, a subject 
of mirth and ridicule; but our Lord’s language is 
utterly meaningless unless it signified that there is 
a real spiritual power of evil. He always seemed to 
find it hanging on the frontiers of His own life, 
tempting all along the way, especially in the hours of 
weakness and sorrow. May we not also appeai to 
the experience of spiritual people, of all those who 
have entered with all their power into the personal 
struggle against evil? Is it not a fact that the more 
earnestly they have engaged in it the more they have 
been sensible of struggle with a real spiritual power, 
force, kingdom, method of evil? Nay, may we not 
say of ourselves, is it not our own experience in the 
darkest hours of temptation, when the worst thoughts 
come, when the most awful strain is put upon us, do 
we then find it difficult to believe in the working of 
a personal power? Nothing can be more foolish than 
to under-rate the power with which we are engaged, 
or may be engaged. 


Il. Sources of Spiritual Strength.—And then, 
secondly, after insisting upon the reality of this 
power, this kingdom of evil or of darkness, St. Paul 
insists upon every man’s need of Divine strength. 
The Apostle would say, when he says here, ‘Be 
strong,’ as he says elsewhere, ‘ Be strong in the Lord’. 
Do not go unready, unprepared, unarmed, into the 
struggle against evil. Put on the whole armour of 
God, and remember that the putting on of the 
spiritual armour is not a matter for one or two occa- 
sions, however great they may be, in a lifetime ; it 
has to be continued from the beginning to the end. 

Let me remind you of a few of the means by which 
we seek to attain that spiritual grace, that Divine 
help, without which the spiritual combat will cer- 
tainly be a failure. 

(a) Prayer. First of all, there is the weapon of 
prayer. Here we have always before us the example 
of our Lord Himself. What is prayer? All of you 
know it is not a mere asking for something, above 
all it is a contact of spirit with spirit, of person with 
person ; it is the contact with God Himself, putting 
ourselves in touch with Him. If you doubt prayer, 
or the power of prayer, just remember for a moment, 
again in this instance also, what the experiences of 
spiritual men have been, how they have found prayer 
to be this very power in their lives, how they have 
proved it, how they have lived by it. 

(b) The devotional reading of the Scriptures. 
Or, again, there is the devotional use of the Holy 
Scriptures. This use of the Holy Scriptures is much 
more rare than it used to be, and the Bible is much 
less read than it used to be, even by good, church- 
going, religious people. No doubt there are reasons 
for this. One reason is the enormous multiplication 
of every form of literature, especially ephemeral 
literature. People who read four or five newspapers 
a day have no time obviously to read the New or the 
Old Testament. Partly it may be caused by what is 
supposed to be the unsettlement of the basis of Holy 
Scripture. Most people hear something, if they know 
little, about Higher Criticism, but we may be sure 
that whatever has happened to the Holy Scriptures 
nothing has happened to make their devotional value 
less than it used to be. Questions of date or author- 
ship do not really affect spiritual power. Experience 
shows still, as it used to show, that the Holy Scrip- 
tures can make men wise unto salvation. 

(c) The Holy Communion. Or once more, there 
is the Supper of the Lord, or the Holy Communion. 
It ought not to be necessary now for one to say that 
the Holy Communion is not, what it used so often to 
be regarded as, a sort of mark or test of superiority. 
Believe me, it is not for strong men, but for weak 
men, for those who know and feel and realise their 
own weakness. Hesitate before you pass it by, before 
you let it go. 


‘Quit you like men.’—1 Cor. XVI. 13. 


‘In Italy,’ says Emerson, Napoleon ‘ sought for men, 
and found none. ‘Good God,” he said, “how rare 
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men are! ‘There are eighteen millions in Italy, and 
I have with difficulty found two — Dandolo and 
Melzi.”’ 


A prepresston possessed him which he could not shake 
off. What had he to show, after all, for these fifty 
odd years of life granted to him? He feared his 
religion had walked in silver slippers, and would so 
walk to the end. Could it then, in any true and 
vital sense, be reckoned religion at all? Gross sins 
had never exercised any attraction over him? What 
virtue was there, then, in being innocent of gross sin ? 
But to those other sins—sins of defective moral cour- 
age in speech and action, sins arising from over-fas- 
tidiousness—had he not yielded freely? Was he not 
a spiritual valetudinarian? He feared so. Offered, 
in the Eternal Mercy, endless precious opportunities 
of service, he had been too weak, too timorous, too 
slothful, to lay hold on them.—Lucas Mater, in Sir 
Richard Calmady (bk. ut ch. 1Vv.). 


‘OnE comes across human beings at times,’ says 
Maxim Gorky, ‘with complex characters, so that 
whatever name one applies to them seems a fitting 
one, only the one word “man” seems inapplicable to 
them.’ 

‘ Be strong.’—1 Cor. Xvi. 13. 


‘Cuartes Kincstey wrote these two words once in 
answer to a question, ‘What is your favourite motto 
or proverb?’ And, when Dean Stanley preached his 
funeral sermon in Westminster Abbey, from this text, 
he observed that ‘There were three main lessons of 
his character and career which may be summed up 
in the three parts of the apostolic farewell, “Watch 
ye; quit you like men and be strong; stand fast in 
the faith,”’ adding that ‘amidst all the wavering 
inconstancy of our time, he called upon the men of 
his generation with a steadfastness and assured con- 
viction that of itself steadied and reassured the minds 
of those for whom he spoke, “to stand fast in the 
faith ”.’ 

Rererences.—XVI. 18.—J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, 
p. 487. C. Neil, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 157. 
Cc. D. Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p. 111. F. W. 
Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 353, and vol. xlvi. 
p. 65. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, 
p. 210. W. J. Hills, Sermons and Addresses, p. 63. A. P. 
Stanley, Sermons on Special Occasions, p. 184. D. Macleod, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 78. J. B. Brown, Azds 
to the Development of the Divine Life, No. iii. D. L. Moody, 
The Fulness of the Gospel, p. 72. Expositor (7th Series), vol. 
v. p. 270. 


‘Watch ye, stand fast in the faith . . . let all your things be 
done with charity.’—1 Cor. xvI. 13, 14. 
CoLerieE concludes his first set of essays in the 
Friend with an appeal for moderation and forbear- 
ance in the prosecution of first reforms. ‘A system 
of fundamental reform will scarcely be effected by 
massacres mechanised into revolution, We cannot 
therefore inculcate on the minds of each other too 
often or with too great earnestness the necessity 
of inculcating benevolent affections. .. . It is not 


enough that we have once swallowed these truths— 
we must feed on them, as insects on a leaf, till the 
whole heart be coloured by their qualities, and show 
its food in even the minutest fibre. 

‘Finally, in the words of the Apostle ! 

‘Watch you, stand fast in the principles of which 
ye have been convinced! Quit yourselves like men! 
Be strong! Yet let all things be done in the spirit 
of love.’ 

Rererence.— XVI. 18, 14.—A. Maclaren, Eapositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 252. 


‘Let all that ye do be done in love.’—1 Cor. xvi. 14. 


Way does Paul add this word at this point? He 
has been exhorting the Corinthians to a manly, re- 
solute religion: stand fast vn the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong. Why speak of love in this 
connection? Because love is the atmosphere of a 
robust faith. There is a spurious or inferior type of 
strength which has firm convictions but insists upon 
its own opinions or methods without paying sufficient 
regard to the feelings of other people. ‘This master- 
ful temper is often confounded with true strength of 
character, and Paul seeks to guard against this mis- 
conception. A firm grasp of principle is always apt 
to be uncharitable. Its temptation is to grow im- 
patient of any defects in the belief or conduct of 
others, and a trifle hard in its moral judgments, 
Resolute natures often say and do the right thing, 
but it is in the wrong spirit. Instead of edifying 
their fellows, they produce a feeling of irritation. 
They are difficult to work with. They want echoes, 
not colleagues, in the church. Their very tena 
of purpose develops an inconsiderateness which tends 
now and then to make trouble, instead of peace, in 
the community. 

Paul suggests that forbearance and consideration, 
so far from being a mark of weakness, are an insepar- 
able element of strength. A man who is strong in 
the faith, full of clear ideas and energy, ought to be 
strong in love, conciliatory, unselfish, forbearing.— 
James Morratr. 


‘Now, I beseech you, brethren,’—x Cor. xvi. 15, 16. 


I coutp not be content, unless I was found in the. 
Exercise of my Gift, unto which also I was greatly 
animated, not only by the continual desires of the 
Godly, but also by that saying of Paul to the Corin- 
thians, J beseech you, Brethren (ye know the house- 
hold of Stephanas, that it is the first fruits of 
Achaia, and that they have addicted themselves 
to the Ministry of the Saints) that ye submit your- 
selves wnto such, and to everyone that helpeth with 
us, and laboureth. By this text I was made to see 
that the Holy Ghost never intended that men who 
have Gifts and Abilities should bury them in the earth, 
but rather did command and stir up such to the 
Exercise of their Gift. . . . This Scripture, in these 
days, did continually run in my mind, to encourage 
me and strengthen me in this my work for God,— 
Bunyan, Grace Abownding, pp. 269, 270, 
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‘Iam glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and 
Achaicus . . . for they have refreshed my spirit and yours.’ 
—1r Cor. XVI. 17, 18. 

Why are there men and women that while they are 

nigh me the sunlight expands my blood? 

Why when they leave me do my pennants of joy 
sink flat and lank ?—Watrr Wurrman, Song of the 
Open Road. 

Rererences.—XVI. 17.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
99. XVI. 21.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 199; 2rd. 
(6th Series), vol. ix. p. 450. XVI. 21, 22.—G, Campbell 
Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 241. XVI. 
21-24.— Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 205. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 258. 

‘If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be Anathema. ’— 

1 Cor, XVI. 22. 

‘Ir there be any among you, Samuel Rutherford 

wrote to his former parishioners at Anwoth, ‘that 

take liberty to sin because [ am removed from 
amongst you, and forget that word of truth which 
ye heard, and turn the grace of God into wantonness, 

I here, under my hand, in the name of Christ my 

Lord, write to such persons all the plagues of God, 

and the curses that ever I preached in the pulpit of 

Anwoth, against the children of disobedience.’ 

Rererences.—XVI. 22.—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 
484. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 56. H. J. 
Windross, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 179. 


OUR LORD JESUS 
‘Our Lord Jesus Christ.’—1 Cor. xvi. 23. 


Tue text is in the Epistle to the Romans; the text 
is in both the Epistles to the Corinthians; the text 
is in the Epistle to the Galatians, in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, in the Epistle to the Philippians, in 
the First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
It is in the brief note to Philemon; it is in the 
Epistles of Peter, and Jude could not write his little 
burning note without using it three times. The 
text is everywhere, in the heavens above and on the 
earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth. 
What is it? It is short, but it is full as an acorn 
that holds all the oaks of Bashan in possibility. 

The text is ‘Our. Lord Jesus Christ’. He was 
before all things; He is above all things; by Him 
all things consist, to Him they owe their cohesion 
and unity, their poetry and their purpose. It is the 
theme of every true ministry. He who has alighted 
upon this text need not turn a page, though he 
minister from jubilee to jubilee, and through all the 
coming, rising, falling, millenniums of time. He 
cannot be short of a subject ; the preacher’s subject 
is fixed; he is not dependent upon the journals of 
the day or upon the accident of the morning. His 
theme never changes; it is the all-comprehensive 
theme; there is nothing of monotony or sameness 
about it; these seven notes have in them the greatest 
oratorios yet to be written. 

I. It will be profitable to fix upon the keyword, so 
far as our special appropriation of the name is con- 
cerned. That personal, domestic, love-word is ‘our’ 


Lord Jesus Christ. It is in the word ‘our’ that the 
pathos palpitates and cries; not Lord Jesus, not 
Lord Jesus with a grammatical article before it, but 
Lord Jesus with owr in front of it—our Saviour; 
though the world despise Him, He is ours. We are 
pledged men; we are not walking up and down amid 
a dozen Christs asking which we shall have, or shall 
we have any or none; we represent a vow, an oath ; 
we carry about with us the brand, the stigma of the 
Lord Jesus. A wondrous little word is owr. 

(1) Our child ; heisnot beautiful according to formal 
notions of beauty, he is not so precocious as other 
children are, he is not brilliant, he is by no means so 
shapely as if he were a trained athlete: but he is our 
child. Our eyes are blind to any possible deficiency ; 
our eyes cannot see what the eyes of cold criticism 
can perceive. ‘The reason is that the child lives in 
the heart ; he is our child, and the house would be no 
house without him. If that little child were not to 
come home to-night nobody under our roof could go 
to bed. Why, he is only one. True, but he is ours. 
He is only little, fragile, puny. Quite true, but he 
is ours. 

(2) So we speak of owr country. I do not believe 
in a narrow patriotism. I could not accept any 
patriotism that was inconsistent with philanthropy ; 
and yet there is a sense in which the stones of our 
country, whatever it be, are more precious than the 
stones of any other country, though the stones of 
the other country be diamonds, and precious to the 
lapidary. It is an instinct, it is an inborn something, 
it is a mystery, but a mystery that is poetic, inspiring, 
comforting, ennobling. It is by the culture of such 
instincts that we become intellectually and morally 
rich and free. 

(3) Where is there a man who does not say with 
natural pride ‘our house’? It is not a big one; the 
garden, front and back, can hardly be called a garden ; 
the rooms are not large, there are few pictures on 
the walls, but we keep the window open, and he who 
keeps his window open may some day pray, for it is 
a long distance that man can see through his open 
window, and he may see in the clouds, where the first 
tabernacle was built, Jerusalem, the city of the great 
King; it may come into his heart whilst he looks 
through the open window, to fall upon his knees 
and cry to the Invisible and the Almighty. Never 
obliterate or modify that word owr, it is a personal 
pronoun that holds an entire grammar in itself. 

II. And so, carrying the idea to its highest, widest 
application, we come upon ‘our Lord Jesus Christ’. 
He may not be the Lord of some other man, but He 
is our Lord, we cannot dispute about Him. Who 
would bring his own wife into the market for a pub- 
lic opinion? he wants no public criticism upon his 
larger life, his true grand heart; he silences criti- 
cism. Alas! we sometimes invite it upon the Man 
of God. Where we should knock a man down if he 
said words like that about our wife, we permit the 
fool to expectorate his contempt upon the name that 
we hold dearest of all, Remember, whatever He 
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may be to other people, He is our Lord Jesus, our 

Saviour, our hope, and to stand by whilst He is being 

traduced is treachery; in such a case silence is blas- 
hemy. 

III. He is our Lord Jesus in example, in doctrine, 
in sorrow, in joy. How did He bear His sorrow ?— 
even so must I bear mine, saith the Christian in every 
night-shadowed Gethsemane; I will listen to my 
Lord that I may know how to bear my sorrow; He 
delivered several sweet discourses upon grief and pain 
of heart, I will listen to Him, His voice is music; if 
I do not understand His words, I can kiss the lips 


that speak them: Let not your heart be troubled ; 
ye believe in God, believe also in Me: Fear not, little 
flock ; peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth give I unto you. God 
help me, then! I will try to be a man. If the Lord 
Jesus spake such words, He did not speak them 
wastefully or idly, He spake them to a heart broken, 
helpless, hones ; Ido my Lord dishonour by letting 
His words lie outside the sanctuary of my feast I 
will take them all in, and if I cannot sing my prayer, 
I will moan it—Josrra Panxer, City Temple Pul- 
prt, vol. vm. p. 156. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS 


2 CORINTHIANS 
Ryrerences.— Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 69; ied. 
vol. vi. p. 29; wid. vol. vii. p. 278. I. 1.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 
204; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 21; thd. vol. x. p. 158. 
I. 2.—Ibid. vol. vii.’ p. 65; tbid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 409. 


COMFORT 
‘Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort: who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in any trouble, by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.’—2 Cor. I. 
3, 4 
I. The Relation of Comfort to Trouble.—When we 
deal with sorrow, not merely as a practical but as a 
oops fact, no general considerations suffice ; specu- 
ation is powerless to assuage grief. We only know 
it is there, and we must either have it taken away or 
must be taught how to bear it; in other words, we 
feel the pain, and we long after either happiness or 
comfort. And of the two it is not happiness but 
comfort that God has appointed forus. With Christ, 
comfort was the attendant and antidote of permitted 
sorrow ; and the two are inseparably associated in 
every Christian life. 

II. Observe how the Apostle points us to the 
Source of Comfort.—‘ Blessed be God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and 
God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our 
tribulation.” God knows our need, and He has not 
left it unsupplied ; He knows that we have perplexity, 
trial, pain, and He has provided comfort. 

Ill. Consider the Uses of Comfort in Affliction.— 
(1) Note how the sorrow he had endured deepened 
the Apostle’s sense of the value of God’s presence and 
love. (2) Note, further, that sorrow is made a means 
of spiritual training. (3) Affliction thus comforted 
bestows the power of sympathy. — ALEXANDER 
Srewart, The Divine Artist, p. 43. 

Rererences.—I. 3, 4.—W. H. Harwood, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 70; Christianity in Daily Conduct, p. 277. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2640. I. 3-6.—G. Body. 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 214. 

2 Cor. I. 4. 
‘Ix he had sorrows,’ says Lowell of Shakespeare, ‘he 
has made them the woof of everlasting consolation to 
his kind.’ 

Rererences.—I. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 18. 
W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 251. 1. 7.—Bishop 
Creighton, University and other Sermons, p. 186. 

‘The answer of death.’—2 Cor, 1. 8-11. 


Henn Perreyve wrote, a few months before his death, 
to his friend Charles Perraud: ‘ Dear friend, I send 


VOL. II, 


you a text which you know as well as I do, but { 
copy it out in full, because it has often been for my 
soul a truly wonderful recipe, bringing strength, com- 
fort, and spiritual health. If we wish to make use of 
it, we must meditate deeply on every word.’ ['Then 
follows this passage in Latin.] ‘For we would not, 
brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble which 
came to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of 
measure, above strength, insomuch that we despaired 
even of life. But we had the sentence of death 
[responsum mortis] in ourselves, that we should not 
trust in ourselves, but in God which raiseth the dead, 
who delivered us from so great a death and doth de- 
liver ; in whom we trust that He will yet deliver us.” 
I know that each one ought to draw his life freely 
from the Holy Scripture, and that the words which 
save one do not seem to be written quite as specially 
for another. For myself, I have found, in repeated 
and varying circumstances of my life, such help from 
those words of St. Paul, that I cannot but repeat 
them to you at this moment. I know not whether 
any one has ever sounded more deeply the abyss of 
the weakness of a human heart, and the abyss of the 
saving help of the heart of God. What does all this 
mean, dear friend? It means that you, by the will 
of God, are passing through a desolate region, because 
your soul must not rest in mediocrity, but must be- 
come very holy.’ 

Rererences.—I. 9.—J. Martineau, Endeavours After the 
Christian Life, p. 59. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1536. 
I. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, xlvii. No. 2718. I. 11.—R. W. 
Dale, Fellowship With Christ, p. 278. I. 11, 12.—Spurgeony 
Sermons, vol. ix. No. 507. 


A MINISTRY THAT SATISFIES THE CON- 
SCIENCE 


‘Our glorying is this, the testimony of our conscience.’— 
QiCORy tie 


‘Our glorying is this. How would my hearers finish 
the sentence? When we have discovered the nature 
of a man’s glorying we have got the real height of 
the man. Here is a man withdrawn from all carnal 
spheres, seeking no glory upon the public stage, 
placing no value upon transient fame; but in the 
awful sanctuary of the conscience quietly glorying in 
its witness to the devotion and fidelity of his ministry. 
It is the only glorying which endures. The colours 
are fast colours; they do not wash out in the drench- 
ing blast of life’s tempestuous days. This man stands 
in the solemn presence of the great White Throne, 
and finds his glorying in the message which speaks 
from the Throne. ‘Our glorying is this, the testi- 
mony of our conscience,’ And yet this is no arrogant 
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claim to perfection. His letters burn with the con- 
sciousness of his own defilement. In the latter part 
of our text the Apostle carefully describes the fea- 
tures of his ministry which brought him the restful 
witness of his conscience. 

I. And first of all he had rejected the offers of 
‘fleshly wisdom’. He had been repeatedly advised 
to moderate the stringency of his message. It was 
the same temptation which assailed our Lord. But 
the Apostle was like his Master; he rejected the 
overtures. He would have no unclean ally in the 
ministry of holiness; he would accept no ‘fleshly 
wisdom’ in proclaiming the wisdom of the Highest. 
In this he found his glory. 

II. And his conscience also testified to the holiness 
of his ministry. The Apostle claims that his ministry 
was absolutely separated unto God. Whatever he 
was doing the Lord dominated his purpose and work. 
And in this he gloried. He had not been led aside 
to minor purposes, and forgotten the primary aims of 
redeeming grace. 

Ill. And his conscience testified to the simplicity 
of his ministry. I am using that word not in the 
degenerate sense in which it has fallen in these latter 
days, not in the sense of childishness, or even of 
lucidity, but in its great primary content of single- 
ness of purpose, and of perfect openness and candour 
of life. ‘I determined not to know anything among 
men save Jesus: Christ and Him crucified.’ And in 
this he gloried. 

IV. And there is one other word he uses to de- 
scribe his ministry among men. It is characterised 
by sincerity. The Apostle humbly boasts that his 
ministry among men is not condemned even in the 
searching light of God’s countenance. He had sought 
his motives there! And therefore, even if he failed, 
he was calm and restful, for when he returned into 
the throne-chamber of his life he enjoyed the peace 
of God.—J. H. Jowerr, British Congregationalist, 
13th February, 1908. 

Rererences.—I. 12.—J. H. Jowett, The Transfigured 
Church, p. 229. D. C. A. Agnew, The Soul’s Business and 
Prospects, p. 114. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 93 ; abrd. 
(5th Series), vol. viii. p. 178. I. 15.—JZbid. (6th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 237. I. 15-17.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 233. I. 16.—Ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 232. I. 17.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. 
xii. p. 69. I. 19.—H. 8S. Seekings, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xvii. p. 224, Hazpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 87. Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 374. I. 20.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 216. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2657. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Corinthians, p. 268. 
I, 21.—Ibid. p. 277. I. 22.—Ibid. p. 287. Hzaxpositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 301; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 274. 
I, 23.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 170. 


THE EFFECT OF FAITH 
* By faith ye stand.’—2 Cor. 1. 24. 


Farrn is that by which men stand. I invite your 
attention to the effect of faith on the believing 
soul. 

I. Faith as bowing us down before God. Faith is 
constantly associated with self-distrust. 


II. Faith as making us stand erect »efore men. It 
sets us free from man’s authority, from slavish sub- 
mission to popular opinions and from all forms of 
ecclesiastical or social tyranny. ae 

Ill. Faith as making us stand firm against sin. 
The truths of the Gospel in the mind weaken all 
temptation.—A. Macraren. 

Rererencres.—I, 24.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 146. 
II. 1.—Jbid. vol. i. p. 4045; zbid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 81. 
II. 3.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 238. II. 5-8.—Jbid. (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 385. II. 6-10.—JIbid. (6th Series), vol. i. 
p. 216. II. 10.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 452. 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED 


‘We are not ignorant of his devices.’-—2 Cor. 11. 11 


‘ KNow enc is power,’ said Lord Bacon ; and to know 
some of the subtleties of that malevolent power that 
fights against us, is so far to be forearmed. Paul 
does not tell us what the devices were. But prob- 
ably the devices of to-day are very much the same as 
in Paul’s time. We are not ignorant of his devices 
—what, then, are some of these ? 

I. Firstly, he labels evil things with pleasant 
names. There is a tendency in all language to do 
that. No man has ever loved to call the seamier side 
of things by its right name, or to look the darker 
facts of life straight in the face. It is this tendency 
of human speech that is caught up and wrested by 
the devil into an engine and instrument of ill. 

II. He makes his onset on our strongest side. Our 
characters are complex products, and in every one of 
us strong elements and weak are strangely blended. 
The strongest Achilles has his. defenceless heel. Thou 
hast a worst side, and generally men take thee on thy 
worst side. But thou hast a best side, and God 
takes thee on that. And Satan, transforming him- 
self into an angel of light, assails on that side too. 
The Bible has many instances of that. 

III. He uses tools, It is one mark of practical 
genius to choose the right instruments to do its work. 
Could you conceive a finer choice of instruments than 
Satan makes, when he is seeking to overthrow a 
human soul? Out of a hundred gates into your 
hearts and mine, he passes by those that are barred 
and chooses one that will open ata touch. His is 
the plan and his the whole device. But he gets other 
hands and other hearts to the work ; and the whole 
history of the tempted world, and the whole history 
of your tempted heart, tells the consummate genius 
of the choice. 

IV. He shams defeat. To sham defeat is a well- 
known trick in warfare. Our unseen foe is a consum- 
mate strategist. Many a soul has been lost because 
it won—won ir. the first encounter, then said all’s 
well, and laid its arms aside—till the old sin crept 
up again and sprang, and the last state was worse 
than the first. 

V. He lays the emphasis upon to-morrow. We 
are always prone to put the accent there. In every 
life, for every start and every noble deed, God says, 
To-day. In every life, for every start and every noble 
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deed, the devil says, To-morrow.—G. H. Morrison, 
Flood-Tide, p. 230. 

Rererences.—II. 12.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 387 ; 
ibid. vol. ii. p. 275; tbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 239; ibid. 
vol. ix. p. 21; sid. vol. x. p. 344. 


VICTORIES, NOT VICTORS 


*Now thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His 
knowledge by us in every place.’—2 Cor. 1. 14. 


Tue text has been read thus: ‘But thanks be unto 
God, which always leadeth us in triumph in Christ, 
and maketh manifest through us the savour of His 
knowledge in every place’. 

This is a beautiful picture. The subject ought to 
be treated pictorially. We should see a great king 
with a great procession of chariots behind him, and 
those chariots full of saved men, and the Captain of 
their salvation at the head pointing to these men as 
proofs of the reality and energy and beneficence of 
His redeeming and saving grace. Let the heart keep 
the picture vividly before its eyes: Christ at the head, 
miles of chariots, all golden, all filled with living 
hymns, all wounded men, but wounded to their own 
salvation; and as they come along they say, We have 
been taken by Christ at the spear-point ; 1f you want 
to know what Christ can do, read the record of our 
experience. 

I, This reading of the text does two things : first, 
it puts Christ in His right position, and, secondly, it 
puts Christians in their right position, and not 
Christians only, but Christian apostles and martyrs, 
the leaders and heads of the visible Church upon 
earth, appointed by Christ, clothed by Him with 
some mantle which is the truest honour of the soul. 
Christ is put in His right position by being put at 
the head of the great procession. Who is this that 
cometh up from Edom with dyed garments from 
Bozrah, this that is red in His apparel, travelling in 
the greatness of His strength? And who are these 
that follow Him, and sing as they follow? It is the 
army of the saved, it is the caravan of the blessed, 
it is the host on every member of which is sprinkled 
the saving blood, and by these grand trophies of His 
grace Christ spreads the news of His kingdom over 
all the waiting earth. 

II. We are, then, to be specimens of Christ’s 
victorious grace. What an honour, what a responsi- 
bility, yet what a danger! lest we should be self- 
deceived and be but half-subdued. The argument of 
Christ is, Believe Me for the work’s sake; here is the 
man, the man is the best argument; personal char- 
acter is the best defence ; remember what the man 
was, what the man is, to what energy he ascribes the 
change. He tells you it was the miracle of the grace 
of God; believe the man. Why should you be keep- 
ing outside God’s gracious kingdom, chaffering with 
some fellow-disputant, neither of you being able to 
discuss the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven with 
any adequacy of intellectual force or spiritual fitness ? 
why should you be asking hard questions in words? 
There is the man, the soul, the publican, the thief, 


the prodigal—there! You have not to answer an 
argument in words, you have to destroy a logic in 
life, a grand syllogism in fact, in experience, in ascer- 
tainable consequence. Look at the instances you 
yourselves have known of the energy of the grace of 
Christ; know that Jesus Christ calls you to consider 
what victories He has already won. Whatever your 
case or mine may be, there is an analogy, a parallel, 
an almost identical instance in the record of Christ’s 
victories. Read it, and say, If Christ could conquer 
that man, He can conquer me.—JosrepH Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. 1 p. 89. 

Rererences.—\I. 14.—Bishop Doane, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 385. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. 
p- 98; zbid. vol. x. p. 274. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Corinthians, p. 296. II. 14-16.—C. Moinet, 
The Great Alternative and other Sermons, p. 279. W. Puls- 
ford, Trinity Church Sermons, p. 198. II. 15.—J. G. Rogers, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 52. II. 15, 16.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 26. II. 16.—F. W. Farrar, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 283. H. M. Butler, 
Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 80. Morley Wright, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii. p. 301. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons on the Blessed Sacrament, p.1. A. Goodrich, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 248. J. G. Greenhough, The Mund 
of Christ in St. Paul, p. 293. II. 17.—Hzxposztor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 800; cbid. vol. iii. p. 945; tbid. (6th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 456; tbed. vol. viii. p. 75. II. 18.—G, Austen, The 
Pulpit, vol. i. p. 41. III.—Eaxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 
260. III. 2, 8.—A. Rowland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliv. p. 299. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st Series) 
p. 190. 

2 Cor. Ill. 3. 

Dr. Detssmann speaks of ‘the beautiful figure in 
2 Cor. 11. 8, according to which St. Paul has a letter 
to write for Christ. This characteristic expression 
includes a parallel to the technical term “letter of 
Augustus,” 4.¢., Imperial letter, which is found in an 
inscription of the Imperial period at Ancyra.’—Light 
from the Ancient East, p. 379. 


Rererences.—III. 3.—J. G. Greenhough, The Mind of 
Christ in St. Paul, p. 194. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 14. 

OUR SUFFICIENCY 


‘Our sufficiency is of God.’—2 Cor. 111. 5. 


Tue Apostle Paul occupied so peculiar a position that 
it cannot be doubted that he stood in need of peculiar 
assistance and guidance. His life was laborious, his 
duties were responsible, his difficulties were many, his 
influence was vast. He evidently -felt that he was 
dependent upon the grace and sufficiency of God, and 
that whilst of himself he could do nothing, he could 
do all things through Christ Who strengthened him. 
Every true Christian, however slender his abilities, 
however obscure his position, feels in need of the grace 
which was sufficient for the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
I. Insufficiency of Human Strength for Spiritual 
Service.—In the case of the Apostle, whose words are 
before us, this insufficiency was very conspicuous. It 
was his office to preach to civilised and barbarian, to 
Jews in the synagogue, to Gentiles in the market- 
place, to Christians in upper rooms ; to travel and to 
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brave dangers by land and sea ; to endure imprison- 
ment, stripes, and violence; to defend himself and 
the Gospel before magistrates and before multitudes ; 
to expound the truth, to combat error, to oppose 
false teachers, to detect false brethren; to write 
epistles both to fellow-labourers and to congregations ; 
to direct and control the actions of Christian com- 
munities. Well might he exclaim, Who is sufficient 
for these things? ‘This insufficiency is as real, if not 
as obvious, in the case of Christians in ordinary 
stations of life, and of Christian labourers called to 
ordinary service. To maintain a Christian character 
and to display a Christian spirit, to present a witness 
of power to the truth, to commend the Gospel by 
argument, by persuasion, by conduct—all this cannot 
be done by the use of resources merely human. 

ll. Sufficiency of Divine Strength and Grace.— 
This sufficiency is imparted by the clear mantfesta- 
tion of Divine truth on God's part, and by its clear 
apprehension on ours. Not by entrusting a secret, 
but by revealing great truths and principles, does the 
Lord qualify His servants for their work. Here was 
the instrument for Paul’s work, the weapon for his 
warfare. And here all Christ’s servants must seek 
their sufficiency. Pastors and evangelists, teachers 
and parents, should bear this in mind—that their 
competency for their several ministries depends first 
upon their grasping Christian truth, and embodying 
it in their spiritual life, and using it as their means 
of spiritual service, This sufficiency again is enjoyed 
by the sympathetic reception on our part of the 
Holy Sprrit’s grace. Strength, wisdom, forethought, 
gentleness, and patience are all needed in the service 
of the Redeemer. These are the fruits of the Spirit’s 
presence and operation. Christian labourers need a 
heart open heavenwards to receive all sacred influences 
by prayer, by fellowship with God, by true receptive- 
ness of attitude. A Divine, unseen, but mighty 
agency is provided for all true servants of Christ. 
And, assured of this, they may well lose sight of their 
personal weakness and ignorance and utter inadequacy, 
and be content and glad to be participators in the 
sufficiency which is of God. 

Rererences.—III, 5.—F. W. Farrar, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 233. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays 
After Trinity, pt. i. p. 457. A. Goodrich, Christian World 
Pulyit, vol. lvi. p. 248. Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 
373. III. 5, 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 2160. 


SPIRIT AND LETTER 
* The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,"—2 Cor. m1. 6. 


‘Tue letter killeth —in all things. In merchandise, 
in the statute book, in the family, in reading, in 
literature, the letter killeth ; no man can live on cast 
iron: but the spirit giveth life—the poetry, the 
meaning, the purpose, the inmost intent and content ; 
there you have immortality. Let us see how far this 
can be simplified, and especially how far it can be 
applied ; because if we could get into the music of 
this text we should all be living Christians, ecstatic 
saints, glorious forerunners of the coming Lord. 


I. We may have the right letters, but the wrong 
word. There is absolutely nothing in the letters 
except under certain conditions, and these conditions. 
we are prone to overlook or to undervalue. Every- 
thing depends upon the letters being brought into 
the right relation. Every letter must not only be in 
the right place, but it must be uttered singly and 
collectively in the right tone. If people understood 
this the whole world, in the event of its being practi- 
cally applied to conduct, would be full of light, full 
of music ; we should realise a new brotherhood, we 
should be almost in heaven. We may deliver the 
right words in a wrong tone. The soul gives the 
tone. We may deliver the right words, in the right 
order, but in the wrong tone ; and may preach the 
Evangelical Gospel without the Evangelical spirit : 
and a morning without dew is like a morning without 
a blessing. 

II. Secondly. We may be correct in our letters 
and utterly wrong in our words, Can a man be both 
right and wrong at the same time? Certainly ; that 
is what we are doing all the day. We must psycho- 
logically understand this if we would recover ourselves 
from the disease of heart-folly. Observe what the 
proposition is: We may have the right letters, and 
yet have the wrong word. The letter is nothing; 
the letter is confusing; the letter needs companion- 
ship, atmosphere, historical relationship, and, above 
all, a penetrating and uplifting, a redeeming and 
sanctifying spirit. Let us grope our way into the 
meaning of this strange paradox, that we may have the 
right letters and yet the wrong word ; the right letters, 
and yet the wrong sermon; the right letters, and a 


_ doctrine degraded from a revelation to a profanity. 


Ill. We know what this means in relation to work, 
to the common work of the common day. A work- 
man may not do the work in the spirit, and therefore 
it is poorly or badly done. If a man shall take no 
pleasure in his work he cannot do it, except in a per- 
functory and utterly unsatisfactory manner. Men 
who do the work only in the letter are liars and 
thieves and anything but patriots. When the right 
estimate of labour goes down, the country goes down. 
When men go to their work at the rate of three miles 
an hour and leave it at the rate of seven, they are 
not patriots, and they ought not to win any battles ; 
the God of order is against them, the spirit of the 
spring condemns their action and dismisses them from 
all holy and responsible relations. And this holds 
good in the pulpit and out of it. Unless a man 
really love his work and long for it, he cannot do it. 
We cannot live on painted fire. No man can con- 
tinue the holy ministry of the cross for a lifetime and 
have as much joy in it at the end as at the beginning, 
except in the spirit of the cross that he preaches ; then 
he will be eternally young—an amaranth that no snow 
can chill into death. This holds good, therefore, in 
all sections, departments, and relations of life. 

If we could receive these instructions we should 
have fewer Bible readers, but better ; we should know 
that the letter killeth, but that grace and truth give 
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life and hope and music to the soul. We must get 


rid of the literalists, the men who only read the iron 
letter, and do not read the Bible in the Bible’s own 
atmosphere. What do we want? I will tell you: 
the Holy Ghost ; he only can read the book which he 
only wrote; we must become acquainted with the 
Author before we can read His writings with deep 
spiritual, lasting advantage. If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God.—JoszrH Parxer, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. u. p. 185. 

Rererences.—III. 6.—C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, 
p. 124. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. p. 
477. Liewelyn Davies, The Purpose of God, p.16. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 358 ; cbid. vol. xi. p. 63; ibid. (7th Series), 
vol. v. p. 497. III. 7-9.—J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 255. 
Ill. 8.—J. Clifford, The Christian Certainties, p. 248. 


FROM GLORY TO GLORY 


‘For if that which passeth away was with glory, much more 
that which remaineth is in glory.’—2 Cor. m1. 11. 


Ir is of more than passing interest to note that the 
law of development, or, in modern scientific termin- 
ology, the law of evolution, was clearly grasped by 
the Apostle Paul, and applied by him with true 
philosophic breadth to that great department of 
thought to which he has so richly contributed, viz., 
the sphere of spiritual truth, of the problems that 
deal with God’s ethical relation to the world. The 
evolution of theology is no modern discovery. Let 
us then consider, How Paul related himself to the 
old theology, and, What he declared to be final and 
eternal in the new. 

I. How Paul related himself to the old theology. 
(1) It is to be noted that Paul manifests a deep and 
sympathetic appreciation of the glory of the old. 
Renan says that before a man can give a true estimate 
and history of any faith, he must have once believed 
it, but now ceased to believe it. The former part of 
this statement is certainly true, but the latter part is 
either untrue or inaccurately expressed. There can 
be no true estimate without a continued belief, for 
the true value of any faith lies in its living relation 
to the life. It is impossible for us to estimate any 
religion or any creed except in as far as we discover 
in it elements such as have powerfully influenced our 
own lives, and in developed forms are still influencing 
them. No faith can be nobler save that which is 
deep rocted in the old, and has received birth 
from it. (@) Paul grasped clearly the permanent 
element in the old theology. He clearly distinguishes 
between the ‘passing elements’ and the permanent 
substratum. 

II. But while Paul recognised the law of develop- 
ment in theology, he finds that, with the appearing 
of Christ, this law receives mew and definite limits. 
The permanent factor is now manifested in such a 
form that it dwaris the transient forms ; so that, in 
an important sense, Paul finde himself already at the 
final stage of theological development. Paul presents 
this final and permanent factor in two forms, an ab- 
stract and a concrete. (1) The abstract form is the 
conception of Liberty, the Freedom of the Spirit. 


There is no liberty in uncertainty and in detachment 
from the past. It is the eternal truth which we 
find in the past that makes us free. (2) That this 
was Paul’s conception is made clear by the concrete 
form in which he presented this permanent element. 
The concrete and eternal heart of theology is Jesus 
aries ouN 'THomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. 1. 
p. 68. 


SAVED BY HOPE 


‘Seeing then that we have such hope, we use great plainness 
of speech.’—2 Cor, 111. 12. 

St. Paut says, ‘we are saved by hope’. He puts in 

one sense a higher value on this than either on faith 

or love. He never says we are saved by faith, or 

we are saved by love. 

I. Now, what does Hope say? It says, ‘I know 
that there are certain rewards laid up in the kingdom 
of heaven for those that have fought the good fight 
and persevered to the end. I know that of my own 
self I cannot conquer in that fight, I cannot win in 
that race, I am nothing and can do nothing. But I 
also know that all the promises which I read in the 
Bible, promises of help, comfort, strength, are made 
to me, weak and sinful and miserable though I am ; 
they are made to me if I will but lay hold on them; 
they are made to me as much as if there was not one 
other person besides me in the world. Therefore, in 
that confidence I will fight, because I know that if 
I do I shall conquer ; I will run in the race, because I 
know that if I do I shall win the prize. I will fight 
and I will run cheerfully ; what matter all little 
troubles, or inconveniences, or sorrows, if I have but 
such a hope to look forward to hereafter?’ 

II. But then, no one can really have such a hope 
who lets himself as a habit constantly be discon- 
tented, be dismayed, be put out, as we say, by the 
things of this world. How would it sound if we said, 
‘IT know that whatever affliction I suffer here is but 
light, is but fora moment. I know that the crown 
laid up for me on high is imperishable and eternal ; 
and yet, all the troubles of the world I will lay to 
heart ; all its sorrows I will complain about ; all its 
difficulties I will make the most of.’ Whatever 
feeling this may be it is not hope. The feeling 
which comes nearest that which we ought to have is 
that we have in an inn, when we are on our way to a 
dear home. It may be full of inconveniences, but 
we match them directly with some of the delights of 
our own house. The people may be uncivil and 
surly : well, we shall be loved enough at home. The 
rooms may be inconvenient; that will matter little 
when we get home. Weshould reason thus in earthly 
matters, but when it comes to matters beyond this 
world, we reason so no longer. ‘Then we think about 
the inconveniences of the way, the difficulties of the 
journey, the unkindness of our companions. And if 
ever we think of our future home, it is only asa kind of 
make-up for whatever difficulties we may find here. 

If we believe that in our Father’s house there are 
many mansions, that our Lord is gone to prepare a 
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place for us ; that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not niade with hands, eternal in the heavens ; 
if, I say, faith teaches us these things, why cannot our 
hope lay hold on them and take them to ourselves, 
so as to despise and cast aside all earthly fear, yea, 
the very dread of death itself, and the terror of 
the judgment. For He that loved His own, loveth 
them unto the end, and ‘ Hope maketh not asham- 
ed’.—J. M. Neare, Sermons Preached in Sack- 
ville College Chapel, vol. 1. p. 229. 

Rererences.—III. 12.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
211. III. 16.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 52. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. p. 442. 


THE LIBERTY WHICH CHRIST GIVES 
‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’— 
2 Cor, Ul. 17. ; 

I. Tux soul of man panis for liberty as a hungry 
child cries for food. It is, indeed, the hunger of the 
soul, Every age and condition asks for it, ‘The 
child’s conception of manhood is a vision of freedom. 
He dreams of a time when he will be able to go his 
own way, and do his own pleasure, with no check or 
restraint imposed by parents and_ schoolmasters. 
Every youth clamours for freedom, to be his own 
guide and his own master, to follow his own bent, to 
employ himself and enjoy himself according to the 
dictates of his own will, with none to interfere. He 
asks for liberty to play, or work to do or leave undone, 
to walk in any path which seems desirable, to think 
his own thoughts and pursue his own ends, with no 
chains of authority to hold him back. We all feel 
the chains more or less. We are under law. And 
nobody loves law ; he only submits to it. Necessity 
drives, compulsion spurs. We go as we are ordered, 
but we go kicking. We have to do a thousand things 
which self-love resents, which pride and dignity re- 
coil from. Not what we like, but what we must, is 
for all of us, more or less, the inevitable lot. And 
the human heart is always groaning under its limita- 
tions and bondage, and crying for more room, crying for 
liberty! And here comes the Gospel answer to the 
cry: ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty ’. 

IL Now I do not suppose that any man will leap 
up to embrace that answer at once. We have to 
think twice, and many times, before we can under- 
stand that the Christian life is a life of liberty. If 
you look at it from the outside it does not seem to 
afford or promise any great amount of freedom. You 
are rather inclined to think that it forges a great 
many additional chains instead of breaking those 
which bind us already, and that it imposes new re- 
strictions without sweeping away the old ones. Yes, 
it would never occur to you to come into the Chris- 
tian life to gain your liberty. For its first appear- 
ance points all the other way. Yet it leads to higher 
freedom, and the only perfect freedom which man 
can have on earth. ‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.’ 
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II. Look for a moment at the Lord Hwmself. 
You get in Him, and from Him, the first and most 
complete interpretation of these words. You get — 
a vision of noble, beautiful, untrammelled liberty. 
He came not to do His own will, but the will of 
His Father. He was under authority, under orders. 
That was one side of His life. But the other side 
was one of perfect freedom, for His own will and the 
Father’s will made one music. 

IV. There is freedom in thought and freedom in 
conduct where the mind, or Spirit, of the Lord is. 
Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there comes, not 
bondage of mind, but glad, glorious liberty, freedom 
of thought and freedom of conduct. For in propor- 
tion as we have the mind of Christ we do all right 
and noble things, and we shun all base and degrad- 
ing things, of our own free and deliberate choice.— 
J. G. Greennoven, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, 

. 88. 
3 TRUE FREEDOM 
‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’— 
2 Cor, Ill. 17. 
Curistranity is a religion of liberty. 

I. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom 
from sin. 

II. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty 
in the service of God. 

III. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is free- 
dom from men. Where the Spirit is not, there is 
slavery like that of some nations where despotism has 
so long been the rule that men know not what free- 
dom is. ‘If the Son make you free ye shall be free 
indeed.,—A. MactarEn. 

Rererences.—II. 17.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached im 
Sackville College Chapel, p. 406. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. 
No. 9. 8S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the People, 
pp. 30, 35. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons, p. 61. E. 
Bayley, Sermons on the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 
119. ILI. 17, 18.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 277 
ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. pp. 174, 253; cid. vol. iv. p. 425 
ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii, p. 111; «bid. (5th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 350. 


TRANSFORMATION INTO THE LORD’S IMAGE 


‘We all, with unveiled face beholding as in a mirror the glory 
of the Lord, are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.’—2 Cor. 
ul, 18, 


‘Now we look into a mirror puzzlingly (literally ‘in a riddle’), 
but then face to face.’—1 Cor. x11. 12. 

Ozserve the principle which St. Paul enunciates. 
The mirror is before you: look into it, look stead- 
fastly, believingly, and lovingly ; and a miracle will 
be wrought. The glory of the Lord reflected there 
will be photographed upon you, and you will be 
transformed into the same image. 

I. And this is no mere fancy. It is a spiritual law 
which, like every spiritual law, is just a natural law 
at its farthest reach. It is ever thus with the doctrines 
of Christianity. You find, when you consider those 
high mysteries and penetrate into the heart of them, 
that they are not mysteries at all, but familiar prin- 
ciples of daily experience operating beyond the domain 
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of experience. And this, it seems to me, is not the 
least of the evidences of Christianity. It is rooted in 
the soil of earth; it is in line with the natural order, 
following its laws and carrying them to loftier issues. 

Look at the principle which St. Paul here lays 
down, and do you not recognise it as a law of common 
experience? You know, for example, how one per- 
any impresses itself upon another, if there be 
mutual trust and affection and admiration. Think 
of a revered teacher and his students—how they 
catch his spirit, assimilate his thought, and reproduce 
his teaching. He creates ‘a school,’ and you recognise 
its adherents by their likeness to the master. Itis told 
of the later disciples of Pythagoras that they were 
accustomed to publish their books under his name, 
thereby confessing, with generous self-effacement, that 
they owed all to him. His teaching was the source 
of their wisdom. They simply reflected his glory. 
And you know how love eateries, putting its im- 
print not simply on the soul but on the very flesh. 
Have you never noticed the miracle which is wrought 
upon a husband and wife who ‘have lived and loved 
together through many changing years’—how they 
come to resemble each other, not merely in their 
habits and ways of thinking, but in their very look, 
as though a gentle hand had kept smoothing their 
faces day by day and transforming them into the 
same image P_ There is no kinship between them; it 
is Love that has wrought the miracle ; and it almost 
startles you. It is all so much alike—the tone of 
the voice, the light in the eyes, the play of expression, 

II. Our transformation into the Lord’s image, St. 
Paul is careful to explain, is a gradual process. We 
are ‘transformed from glory to glory’—first a little 
glory, then more, and at last the perfect likeness of 
our blessed Saviour. This is the final consummation, 
and we shall never attain it here ; we shall never attain 
it until we get home and see His face. It is not His 
face that we see here, but only His reflection. The 
mirror is before us, and He is standing, as it were, 
behind us, and we see His image in the glass. But 
the mirror is often dim and uncertain, and the reflec- 
tion obscure and broken, and we have to guess what 
Heis like. ‘Now we look ina mirror puzzlingly” But 
one day we shall turn round and see Him ‘face to 
face’; and then the transformation will be complete. 
“We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him even as 
He is,’ 

III. Such is St. Paul’s doctrine of Sanctification, 
and it is fraught with splendid encouragement. See 
how he emphasises a truth which we are apt to forget, 
thereby missing the way and disquieting our hearts— 
the truth that our transformation into the Lord’s 
image is not our own work but the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. ‘We are transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the 
Spirit.” There is a crucifix known as the Volto 
Santo in the Cathedral of Lucca, and the story of it 
isa parable. It is said that Nicodemus was charged 
by an angel to fashion an image of the Lord; and 
he went to the forest and, hewing down a cedar, 
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addressed himself to the task. It baffled his skill, 
and, wearied with his ineffectual labour, he fell asleep. 
And, when he awoke, behold, the work was done, 
The crucifix was before him, carved by angel hands. 

And thus we are ‘transformed into the Lord’s 
image from glory to glory’. It is not our own work ; 
It is the Holy Spirit’s, and we do not further it by 
striving and fretting. Is it by its own effort that the 
earth is clothed with verdure? Ah, no! it is by 
the sweet influence of the sunshine and the rain and 
the dew from heaven, and the earth has only to spread 
its breast and receive the benediction.—Davip SMITH, 


Man’s Need of God, p. 199. 


* Are changed,’—2 Cor. m1. 18, 


Cuancg, the strongest son of Life, 
Has the spirit here to wife —Mrreprru. 
Rererences.—III. 18.—Basil Wilberforce, Christian World 

Pulpit, vol. li. p. 186. A. E. Belch, Preacher's Magazine, vol. 
xvii. p. 359. E. W. Moore, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 770. 
C. D. Bell, The Saintly Calling, p. 143. J. C. Nattrass, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 219. E. Bayley, Sermons on 
the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 261. J. B. Light- 
foot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 96. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the 
Parables, p. 243, Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 49, 285 ; 
wid. vol. iii. p. 93 ; ibid. vol. ix. pp. 91, 209; ibid. vol. x. pp- 
210, 271; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 119; ibid. vol. vi. p: 
254; und. (6th Series), vol. x. pp. 194, 871. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture, p. 307. 


THE TRIUMPH OF CONTINUANCE 
‘We faint not.’—2 Cor. rv. 1. 


‘We all, with unveiled face beholding as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as from a Lord who is 
Spirit.” St. Paul follows these sublime words with a 
reference to his own life labour. ‘Therefore seeing 
we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we 
faint not.’ ‘We faint not.’ We expect, perhaps, a 
clearer, prouder, more triumphant note. ‘The word, 
for its place, seems tame and quiet. ‘The Apostle is 
not stricken in spirit, but neither does he seem flushed 
with hope. When, however, we look closely at the 
expression, it yields us the truth that in the service 
of the Gospel continuance is triumph. The Christian 
has some humble task alloted to him—to teach in a 
Sunday school, to preach in a village church. The 
years pass ; old associates depart, make their fortunes, 
return. ‘They find their friend where he was—older, 
feebler perhaps, graver certainly, obscure and un- 
marked as before, but still at his post. They com- 
passionately contrast his lot with more dazzling 
destinies, and he, too, may be inclined to self-pity. 
But to St. Paul the prophetic promise, ‘They shall 
walk and not faint,’ was the climax of Covenant 
grace. ‘Having obtained help of God, I continue 
unto this day,’ was to him the crown of mercies. 

I. The thing was true, but the time appointed was 
long. For us the conditions are unaltered. Changes 
are superficial ; all that is deepest remains unchanged, 
The elements of a soul’s tragedy are still the same. 
What we have to remember is that we are dealing 
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to all God’s people, as witnesses for the Lord Jesus 


with a foe not affected by the progress of civilisation 
or the march of reason, not to be conciliated or dis- 
armed. We are fighting the ancient enemies of God 
and man. ‘This is not to daunt us from the wise and 
reasonable undertaking of hard things. It must not 
deepen our despondency over the work God wills us 
to do. 

IL Next the Apostle reminds us that he had to 
meet his inveterate foes with an outward strength 
that was continually failing. In the ordinance of 
nature the physical force surely diminishes, whilst the 
calls on energy and courage grow more urgent. For 
St. Paul there was no respite. His place was ever in 
the front of battle. Yet his outward man was per- 
ishing. He was pressed on every side, perplexed, 
pursued, smitten down, always bearing about in the 
body the putting to death of Jesus. 

The passing of youth takes something from us all 
—something of charm, ardour, venturesomeness, power 
over the minds of our fellows. The inroads of physi- 
cal weakness take more. When we bid farewell to 
jays of long, unwearied labour, to nights of sweet, 
unbroken sleep, something has gone from us never 
truly prized till it was lost. But the Apostle tells us 
that the inward man may be renewed from day to 
day. Whoever and whatever left him, he had stay- 
ing power for his long struggle, and abode at the end 
of it in strength and hope. The bright visions did 
not forsake him; he did not falter in his great task ; 
he was never sullen, never despondent, never rebellious ; 


in his darkest hours he was helped by that Spirit who, 


is the restorer of energy and the quickener of hope. 

IIL Thus when St. Paul said, ‘We faint not,’ he 
claimed, and claimed truly, that he had mastered 
circumstances. He had not seen things go as he 
fain would. He had not been cheered by an experi- 
ence of unbroken outward success. But he had not 
failed. Even when he had not succeeded, his soul 
had gathered strength and calm from the very arrest 
of progress. ‘The energy of the spirit had not been 
foiled. Suffering had proved an annealing force by 
which he not only endured, but comprehended and 
believed while enduring. Every condition had in it 
the Divine spring of energy which left him unfainting 
—that is, neither apathetic nor supine. He had 
yielded to no dwindling tendencies ; there had been 
no shrinking or contracting of the heart. ‘We faint 
not. Again, was it a little thing? 

It is the triumph of all saints. Weglory most not 
in their brilliant and victorious hours, but in their 
steadfast perseverance through light and shadow to 
the end. Remembering that, we bless God ‘for their 
faith, their hope, their labour, their truth, their blood, 
their zeal, their diligence, their tears, their purity, 
their beauty.—W. Rosertson Nicor, Len Minute 
Sermons, p. 35 (see also pp. 43-50). 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


‘Therefore seeing we have this ministry, as we have received 
mercy, we faint not.’—2 Cor. Iv. I. 


Tux word ‘ministry’ has a general meaning, as it has, 


indeed, all through the New Testament. It applies 
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and as bearers of the glorious Gospel of the grace of 
God. ‘The text may be divided into three sections :— 


I. There is a glorious ministry. (1) The ministry — 
is a ministration of righteousness. The Gospel is 
based upon the righteousness of God, who is abso- 
lutely just in dealing with sin, (2) It isalsoa ministry 


of life and blessedness. (3) It is the true ministry of 


the spirit. 


Il. The text refers to a glorious experience, and 


that is the sine qua non for all Christian workers. 
Those who have not received God’s mercy cannot by 
any means take the ministry of God to others. 


Il. There is a glorious optimism expressed —‘ We 


faint not.—C. B. Sawpay, The Baptist, vol. Uxxt. 
p. 443. 


Rererences.—IV. 1.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 242. 


J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. i. 
p. 238, IV. 1-6.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 92. IV. 
2.—W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 285. J. Caird, 
Sermons, p. 1. Archbishop Magee, The Gospel and the 
Age, p. 295. 
Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1674, p.431. Hapositor (7th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 90. IV. 8.—T. Arnold, Christian Life ; Its Hopes, 
p. 839. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 201. IV. 3, 4.— 
F, D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 117. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxviii. No. 1663. IV. 4.—W.H. Hutchings, Sermon 
Sketches (2nd Series), p. 114. 
p. 359. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2077; and 
vol. xxxix. No. 2304. Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 2855 
ibid. vol. x. p. 42; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 88 ; tid. (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 278; tid. vol. ix. p. 233. IV. 5.—J. G. 


Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 79.  H. 


Penny Pulpit, No. 1665, 


Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 52. H. H. 
Henson, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 596. H. Harries, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 257. Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. 


p. 272. 
THE WORLD’S INDICTMENT OF CHRISTI- 


ANITY 


‘God, Who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ike of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’— 
2 Cor. Iv. 6. 


i. There are in the Main Three Counts in the In- 
dictment which the spirit of the age brings against 
Christianity. 

(a) In a tone of tolerant benevolence the edu- 
cated man of the world says to us : ‘ Your ethics on 
the whole are sound and good, but they are entangled 
in a mythology which has become incredible and 
almost barbarous. Keep the best of the Psalms, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the mystical emotion of 
St. Paul and St. John, and let the rest go. Then 
we are prepared to accept you along with other 
teachers of enlightened morality. We can give you 
no exclusive place.’ 

(b) There speaks the student of evolutionary 
science. ‘ For my part,’ he says, ‘I do not altogether 
like Christian morality. It is founded on sentiment, 
not on reason. It thwarts the beneficent action of 
Nature by protecting the weak against the strong. 
It preaches forgiveness, whereas Nature never forgives. 
It encourages the good to sacrifice themselves for the 
bad, whereas the bad ought to be sacrificed for the 
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good. In short, instead of furthering progress it 
obstructs it. It is a conspiracy of inferiority against 
strength.’ 

(c) Much more clamorously, we hear all around 
us a very different complaint, couched in less 
academe language. ‘You sky pilots offer us a 
chance of another world in order that we may tamely 
submit to be trampled on in this. We do not want 
to hear about heaven and hell ; we want better wages 
and shorter hours. If your religion will help us to 
get what we want here and now, well and good. 
Otherwise we have no use for it.’ 

Il. The Conscious Weakness of the Church is 
Shown in the Way in which all these Attacks are 
met.—As for the first, we are in a state of genuine 
perplexity about the miracles. We have made a 
good many concessions, and are quietly preparing to 
make more. 

Ill. The Faith cannot be Defended in this 
Timorous Fashion.—The only worthy defence of 
Christianity, as it seems to me, is, by essential 
principles of the religion of Christ as a faith and 
hope, involving a definite rule of life, without any 
anxiety as to whether such a presentation will satisfy 
the ambitions of the masses or assuage the fears of 
the classes. To the Christian the unseen world is 
the real world. Christ declared Himself to be the 
light of the world, Who was come that men might 
have life, and have it more abundantly. 

IV. It is this Consciousness of a New Life and a 
New Light that is the Driving Force of Chris- 
tianity.—How and why it came, who cansay? But 
the new light was a fact, and a most potent fact. It 
lifted its possessor clean out of the ordinary ruts 
along which we plod and draw our burdens. It bore 
fruit at once in love, joy, and peace, that triad which 
gives us the Christian version of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

(a) It bore fruit in love through the spontaneous 
expansion of the sympathies. 

(6) It bore frurt in joy. The Greek vocabulary 
had to be enriched with two almost new words for 
love and joy. Christian optimism is something quite 
distinct and peculiar. It does not say complacently 
with Robert Browning, ‘God’s in His heaven, all’s 
right with the world’. It is inclined to say, ‘God 
has come to us on earth because all was wrong with 
the world’. It is an optimism which has grappled 
with and overcome the deepest pessimism. 

(c) It bore fruit in peace. As the Christian is 
sorrowful but always rejoicing, so he is at war but 
always at peace. His deepest life is hid with Christ 
in God. He does not fret himself concerning the 
ungodly. He does not doubt that good is stronger 
than evil, and therefore he is not tempted to be un- 
scrupulous in his methods to do evil that good may 
come. ; 


Rererunces.—IV. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 
1493. B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 1. T. Phillips, 
Preachers. Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 202. E. M. Geldart, Fazth 
and Freedom, p.1. J.C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 348. 


H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 84. Eaxpositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 821. 


THE WEAPONS OF THE SAINTS 


‘For God, who commanded. . . . But we have this treasure 
in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may 
be of God, and not of us.’—2 Cor. tv. 6, 7. 
Tue thought in the preceding verse is that God has 
made us light-bearers. The glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ has shined upon our hearts, 
filled our inner lives, spread thence to the outward 
life, and made us Divinely kindled lamps, mirrors 
to show Him to the world. Then, as the Apostle 
thinks of the feeble and unworthy instruments which 
are employed for this high purpose, he glides into 
another figure. The light is Divine, the light-holder 
is weakly human. The thing which holds has no 
intrinsic beauty and dignity; it derives them from 
the treasure entrusted to it. 

I. We have here the lowly confession, the self-de- 
preciatory language of all the saints, that they are 
the feeblest of instruments made strong and service- 
able by the indwelling power of the Almighty. 
Left to ourselves we are among the creatures that 
crawl and grovel; united to the Holy One we receive 
power to become the sons of God. In that simple 
truth there is the casting down of every proud im- 
agination, and the lifting up of the soul to a throne 
of power. ‘There man loses himself, and finds his 
lost self again glorified. The secret of all religious 
strength lies in this profound conviction. It is to 
be conscious of a Divine power that raises us from 
the dust and upholds our feeble goings. 

II. The second thought is that through these 
feeble instruments God manifests Himself to the 
world. Human souls irradiated with His light are 
the best and truest, and in one sense the only certain, 
witness of His presence and working on the earth. 
The Church does not win way in the world by-her 
creeds and defences, but by her moral superiority. 
The real power of the Church has always been in the 
heroic, self-forgetting, saintly lives that it produced. 

III. The human instrument is to forget itself in 
the work, to hide itself as far as possible that the 
Divine power may have full play, that God alone 
may be magnified, ‘that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of us’. Wherever the Divine 
fire burns, in the heart with purest flame, there the 
servant will most forget himself in the enthralling 
desire to make the Master allin all. The best of the 
old Greek vases, those which were fashioned with 
most delicate and exquisite skill, were so thin and 
transparent that they showed all the treasure within 
and could hardly be seen themselves. And surely 
those are Christ’s best workmen who seek to make 
their own lives like that.—J. G. Greennoucn, The 
Cross in Modern Life, p. 134 


2 Cor. Iv. 6, 7. 


Fra Barroromeo, the great Italian painter, stole into 
a monastery to get away from the din and guilt of 
the world, and threw his paints and canvas away 
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because he thought they were stealing his heart from 
God. But then his fellow-monks said to him, ‘Why 
should you nox paint again for the glory of God?’ 
and he painted those charming, thrilling pictures of 
Gospel scenes and holy martyrs which are still seen in 
Italy to-day, and before which men stand, and even 
kneel, with tears in their eyes. Now, when his 
brother-monks bade him, as was the custom in those 
days, to write his name at the foot of each picture, he 
said : ‘No; I have not done it for my own glory, but 
to show forth Christ to men’ ; and so he just scratched 
on each work : ‘Pray for the picture, or pray for the 
painter—for the painter that he may do his work in 
a better way, for the picture that it may more clearly 
show the Lord : and let the name of the artist be for- 
gotten’. 

Rererence.—lV. 6, 7.—J. G. Greenhough, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 307. 


THE TREASURE IN EARTHEN VESSELS 


‘But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God and not of us.’— 
2 Cor. Iv. 7. 


I. Wuar is the special treasure to which Paul refers ? 
It is definitely mentioned in the preceding verse: 
‘The light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ’. Knowledge of any kind 
‘has a certain value. But though in a broad sense 
‘knowledge is power,’ many things we learn are of 
small account, and of transient advantage. _ Indeed, 
some knowledge we should be better without, for 
there is no fallacy more fatal than that which tempts 
a young man to ‘know life,’ which usually means to 
have experience of its doubtful or its wicked enjoy- 
ments. Whether in literature or in amusement it is 
infinitely better to remain, as far as possible, ignorant 
of evils which God hates, and sent His Son to put 
away. But as the heavens are high above the earth, 
so the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ is exalted above all knowledge of that 
kind. This knowledge, supreme above all others, 
may come in glimpses to the student of nature with 
her marvels, or to the student of history with its 
evidences of Divine control; but it only shines 
radiantly and constantly in the face of Jesus Christ. 
Remember, we cannot carry the treasure unless we 
receive it. The light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ must shine in our 
hearts; or else we shall never help to irradiate the 
world with it. 

II. Let me now suggest a few thoughts on the 
earthen vessels which contain this treasure. Paul 
always acknowledged that the vessel existed for the 
treasure, not the treasure for the vessel. Therefore 
he recognised that it was of little consequence that 
he was personally frail, knowing as he did that the 
truth in him—the Christ in him—was not dependent 
on his life, nor on his eloquence, nor on his excel- 
lence. It is a lesson which it would be well for us 
all to learn, for self-abnegation is very rare, and very 
unpopular. It is the treasure, not the vessel, we are 
to be anxious about ; just as Aladdin cared much for 


the gold and jewels in his cavern and little for the 
earthen jars which contained them. (1) Now from 
this we may learn a lesson of humility. (2) Again, 
if it be true that the treasure is in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power (the cause of success, 
and therefore the credit of it) may be of God and not 
of us, we may be hopeful as well as humble. God 
will take care of His own treasures, though the earthen 
vessels which hold them are exchanged for others, 
or are broken into fragments.—A. Rowxanp, Open 
Windows and other Sermons, p. 102. 


THE MINISTERING VESSEL 
2 Cor. Iv. 7. 
Ler us examine the passage as workers for Jesus 
Christ. 

I. In the first place Paul thinks very humbly of 
himself. He calls himself a vessel, an earthen vessel. 
A vessel, something which is carried, carried by his 
Master, or else something which merely carries that 
which his Master puts into it. (1) In the first place, 
of course, it is necessary that the vessel shall be a 
clean vessel. The Master will not use dirty vessels. 
‘Be ye clean,’ says Isaiah, ‘that bear the vessels of 
the Lord. (2) The second characteristic of these 
vessels is, that they are anointed vessels. Every 
power which we have should be reserved for Jesus, 
our lips to speak for Him, our lives to be used for 
Him. The anointing from the Holy One gives power. 
(3) And then, in the third place, they must be empty 
vessels. You must be empty of self, you must be 
empty of pride and of ambition, you must be willing 
to be nothing, only an empty vessel for the Master’s 
use made meet. (4) And then the fourth character- 
istic of these vessels is that they must be filled. For 
this is the strange paradox: that it is only as we are 
empty that we can be filled. (5) They must be 
broken vessels. We must let our light shine before 
men, there must be nothing to hinder the shining of 
this light ; we must be willing to be broken vessels. 
(6) The vessel must be at hand. I am more and 
more convinced that the reason why some men are 
more used by God than other men, is simply that 
they are living closer to God than other men. (7) 
Then, lastly, those vessels which are meet for the 
Master’s use must be, as it were, always at the 
pump, so that they are always overflowing. 

II. But if the Apostle thinks very humbly of 
himself, he thinks very highly of his message. It 
is a treasure. ‘We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, Though it is only in earthen vessels, we 
have it. And what was the treasure? (1) It was, 
in the first place, the knowledge of God. St. Paul 
felt certainty about it. As Prof. Westcott says: 
‘The knowledge of God is not the acquaintance of 
certain facts as external to ourselves; nor is it merely 
intellectual conviction of their truth and reality. 
But it is the appropriation of these facts as an influ- 
encing power into the very being of the man who 
knows them.’ St. Paul’s treasure was the knowledge 
of the glory of God. It was an all-round view of 
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God that St. Paul obtained, and this it was which 
made him so stable. (2) And where did he get it? 
‘In the face of Jesus Christ.’ As he saw the char- 
acter of Christ, as he followed the work of Christ, as 
he looked at the cross of Christ, he saw there a 
revelation of God as he had never seen elsewhere.— 
E. A. Sruarr, The New Commandment and other 
Sermons, vol. vu. p. 41. 
Rererences.—IV. 7.—J. R. Cohn, The Sermon on the 
Mount, p. 166. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 277. IV. 
8, 9.—Hugh Price Hughes, Christian W orld Pulpit, vol. xliv. 
p. 397. 


LIFE MANIFESTED THROUGH DEATH 
Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
esus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
in our body.’—2 Cor. Iv. Io. 
THe modern Christian need not seek to make a 
martyr of himself, yet he may still bear about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus in other ways. 

I, Bearing about the Remembrance.—First of 
all by bearing about the remembrance of what the 
Lord Jesus did, and how He died for us, so that the 
thought of it may unconsciously affect our views of 
things, and may give a tone and colour to all our 
thoughts and ideas and opinions. Most of us know 
what it is to mourn over relatives and friends. Some 
of us can never quite forget father or mother, child 
or brother or sister who has gone. We always carry 
in our secret hearts a fond and loving remembrance 
of all that they were to us when they were here—a 
reverent and affectionate regard for the carrying out 
of their wishes. The old librarian at the Bodleian 
used every morning to look up at the portrait of John 
Bodley at the top of the staircase and say to himself, 
‘J will try to do to-day all that I am sure you would 
wish me to do’. 

Il. Bearing about its Transforming Power.— 

And then there is another way in which we may bear 
about the dying of the Lord Jesus. We may show in 
our daily life the transforming power of His death. 
Our whole life ought to be changed and affected by 
the fact that Christ died for us, so that all with whom 
we have any intercourse may see we have been affected 
and influenced by that death; may see upon us, in 
fact, the mark of the Christian, not outwardly, of 
course, but in the inward tone, in the general manner 
and demeanour of those who are so affected. 

lll. Bearing about its Victory over Sin.—And 
then, too, we will show the dying of the Lord Jesus 
in that daily dying to sin and living unto holiness, 
which is so essential to the Christian, and in the morti- 
fying, killing, and extinguishing the evil thoughts, 
the bad desires, the crooked, perverse ways, and the 
aggravating temper, which are to-day our inheritance 
from the first Adam. In thus ruling and controlling 
ourselves we shall be carrying about in our body 
the dying of our Lord Jesus, we shall be showing to 
the world that His death has enabled us to have the 
victory over sin. 

IV. Bearing it about Always.—Lastly, let, us 
remember the word ‘always’. Always bear it, never 
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lay it down. 
but in humility. 


FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE 

‘Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 

Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 

our body.’—2 Cor. Iv. Io. 
Tue greatest truth of the life and death and resur- 
rection of Christ must be found in the lives of Chris- 
tians. It always has been so and always will be so. 
The early Apostles realised this, and so they made it 
their aim not only to preach Christ but to live Christ. 
If Christianity is ever to be a power in the world it 
must first be seen to be such in the lives of those who 
profess it, and if this was necessary in the first century 
it is just as necessary in this twentieth century. The 
world does not ask so much for Christ to be preached 
as it does for Christ to be lived. ‘That is the mean- 
ing of our text. 

What does it mean, and how is it to be done? 
We must now die the death that Christ died in order 
that we may live again here and now, and be ourselves 
proofs of the truth of this resurrection. 

Consider what the death of Christ means. 

I. It was an Act of Complete Self-renunciation 
—the voluntary death of self. ‘There was no thought 
of self in the death of Jesus. What a large place 
self occupies in our hearts. Self must die and Christ 
must reign in its place. That is one way in which 
we may bear about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that His life may be made manifest, that men 
may know that self indeed is dead in us and that 
Jesus lives instead. 

Il. It was a Death to the World.—Christ might 
have been an earthly king surrounded with all pomp 
and power, but His kingdom was not on this earth. 
It is as hard to die to the world as it is to die to 
self, and yet if we are to bear about in our bodies the 
dying of the Lord Jesus we must die to the world as 
He did. It takes time for people to say that the 
business and pleasures of the world cannot satisfy, and 
yet it is perfectly plain that any man serving Jesus 
Christ properly must put Him first in all things. 

Ill. The Death of Christ was an Act of Comple- 
tion.—For some of us this struggle goes on through 
all our life, and is only ended with actual, physical 
death, yet this death to self and the world should 
take place now and here. Jesus Christ did not re- 
main in death, and as He rose so we must rise to a 
new life altogether. 

Rererences.—IV. 10.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 
142. IV. 10-12.—Zbid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 119. IV. 13. 
_T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 199. IV. 14.—Eapositor (4th 
Series), vol. x. p. 107. IV. 15.—T. Binney, King’s Weigh- 
House Chapel Sermons, p. 198. . 


PROGRESS THROUGH DECAY 


‘Though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day.’—2 Cor. Iv. 16. 


Ir will be well for us at once to set this triumphant 
utterance of the Apostle Paul in a wide and universal 
setting. He assures us of an experience in which 
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decay and renewing go on together. It is surely of 
importance to know that this striking statement is 
not an isolated and unrelated fact; that it is not a 
peculiarity of Christian faith which is not repeated 
anywhere else in the wide world. 

I. All progress must take place through change, 
all growth must be accompanied by decay. When 
we look deep enough, the antagonism between decay 
and renewal disappears, for the former is seen to be 
one of the necessary elements of progress. It is the 
superficial glance at decay that constitutes our danger, 
and is likely to lead us into grave mistakes and pessi- 
mistic fears. (1) To infer that the man is perishing 
because his body is decaying is not only a violation of 
Christian faith, but also an unjustifiable ignoring of 
all pervading principles of life and thought. (2) Turn 
to nature, and you find the principle in unceasing 
action. What is the real meaning ‘of this continual 
change and decay? ‘They are simply the external 
sheath of an unresting development. (8) In the 
world of human thought the same principle is written 
in characters so large that he that runs may read. 
The history of our race is strewn with the wrecks of 
human systems of thought. Can the wisdom of the 
wise and the visions of the good and great perish 
utterly? History supplies the answer with unmistak- 
able clearness. By submitting to outward decay, they 
secure continuance, progress, and immortality. (4) 
Turning to the sphere of religion, and even that of 
the Divine revelation, we find the obvious manifesta- 
tion of the same principle of development through 
decay. (5) Nor can we fail to discern the same pro- 
cess In the development of Christian thought. (6) 
In the general development of life, whether of nations 
or of individuals, the same law is in manifest opera- 
tion. 

If. No destruction of the outward form of things 
can injure the living spirit within. The greatest 
hindrance to the advancement of the inward life, 
whether in nature or in human progress, lies in the 
tardiness of that which is decaying to fall away, and 
to give room for the expansion of fresh life. 

III. The Apostle’s application of this principle now 
stands out in clear relief. ‘The body perishes that 
we may be set free. When it falls asunder, we shall 
spread our wings like the chrysalis, and soar into the 
sun.—Joun Tuomas, Concerning the King, p. 140. 


DAILY PERFECTING 
2 Cor, Iv. 16 (R.V.). 


Tue visible man feels the wear and weight of years ; 
the friction of life gradually exhausts; the eye grows 
dim, the ear loses its sensitiveness, the limbs miss their 
firmness and flexibility, the feet their elasticity and 
fleetness ; but the interior man need know no ageing. 
An unintermitting growth in inward strength and 
joy is the duty and privilege of every one of us. We 
are too apt to care for the soul by fits and starts, and 
against this error the text warns us. God does not 
perfect us at a stroke, but by constant and protracted 
discipline. Little by little does God by His spirit 
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bring out of us the infinite beauty and glory which 
He first put into us when we were made in His own 
image and likeness. : 

I. Let us daily instruct and uplift our mind through 
communion with the truth. Goethe said that we 
ought every day to see at least one fine work of art, to 
hear one sweet strain of music, to read one beautiful 
poem. Wherever such inspirations are practicable 
they are unquestionably most desirable. But far 
more than we need this bread of mental delight do 
we need daily bread for our spiritual imagination and 
reason, for the building up of our highest life in the 
glory and contentment of righteousness. 

II. By daily fellowship with God let us preserve 
the soul pure and vigorous. We need daily cleans- 
ing. All reputable persons are ever solicitous con- 
cerning their physical purity; they scrupulously 
attend to their personal appearance many times a 
day ; the satirist reproaches some of us for living be- 
tween ‘the comb and the glass’; and the cleansing 
of the soul must be maintained with the same system 
and ardour if it is to abide in strength and beauty. 

III. Make the best of everyday discipline. Care- 
fully improve life’s routine and commonplace as well 
as study to improve its extraordinary occasions. 
The fullest sanctification of daily routine is one 
of the greatest secrets that the serious have to 
learn. 

IV. Day by day let us do all the good we can. 
What a source of sanctification is the life of service ! 
We clamour for large opportunities which are rarely, 
if ever, granted, missing meanwhile the little openings 
of daily life. ‘No day without its line’ was the canon 
of the great painter of antiquity; and thus, one by 
one, his masterpieces came to perfection. Let our 
motto be: ‘No day without its helpful word and 
deed, however obscure our sphere’; and we too in the 
kingdom of souls shall turn out masterpieces which 
no artist in marble or colour may rival—W. L. 
Warxmson, Themes for Hours of Meditation, p. 1. 


CONSTANT RENEWAL 


2 Cor. Iv. 16. 


I. Nore that spiritual renewal is the demand and 
the gift of the Gospel. 

II. This spiritual renewal is progressive and con- 
stant. Day by day. ‘The fundamental idea is that 
this renewal does not accomplish itself at a bound, 
but by slow stages, by constant approximation to a 
goal far ahead. 

III. This progressive renewal is continuous only 
while we adopt the means. (1) By the steady con- 
templation of Christ and eternal realities. (2) By 
the resolute excision and destruction of the old 
nature.—A. MacLaREN. 

Rererences.—IV. 16-18.—Hugh Price Hughes, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii, p. 337. IV. 17.—C. O. Eldridge, 
Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 216. Eapositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 34. IV. 17, 18.—H. 8, Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 248. G. Body, 2bid. vol. lvii. p. 228. W. 
Page Roberts, Reasonable Service, p. 66. 
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SEEN ... NOT SEEN 


‘While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen ; for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 
2 Cor. Iv. 18. 


I wave been thinking much about words you will find 
in the Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
chapter tv., verse 18. ‘Seen... not seen; temporal 
.. . eternal,’—the two languages each with a grammar 


_ of its own ; two styles of music, two gamuts, two dif- 


ferent ranges altogether of utterance. Here isa new 
standard of proportion and a new light of colour 
and a new expression of life; here, indeed, is a new 
language bigger and better than our mother tongue. 
‘Our light affliction’—of which we made so much 
and groaned so deeply ; we turned the summer into 
winter and the day into night: and, lo, a voice came 
to us suddenly, and found our hearts in a thrilling 
whisper saying, ‘light affliction, hardly anything 
worth mentioning, quite a matter of the surface ; there 
is no duration in it. You should look in the right 
direction if you would see your own self, O soul ; what 
is now accounted by you asa severe afiliction is work- 


ing out something beyond itself; it is working out 


for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. What does ‘eternal weight’ mean? I never 
heard these two words put together before ; what is 
the relation of ‘eternal’ to ‘weight’ or of ‘weight’ 
to ‘eternal’? It should be thus expressed: Weight 
upon weight of glory, dawn upon dawn of light, morn- 
ing upon morning of blaze and radiance. And how 
does this wondrous vision come about? It comes 
about whilst we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen. 

L The creed is seen; faith is unseen; that is the 
distinction. You can alter a creed, you cannot alter 
faith. 

Denominationalism is a thing seen; worship is a 
thing notseen. Sectarianism is temporal, the Church 
is eternal. 

We might apply the same thought in even the 
highest direction of all. ‘The Bible in a certain sense 
is but a book ; it was written by men, copied by men, 
printed by men. We do not look at the merely me- 
chanical book ; when we speak of the Bible in our 
highest moods we speak of the revelation. We do 
not ask the printer's permission to read it, we know it ; 
we do not ask the priest, the robed fraud, to read it 
for us, we claim to read it for ourselves, for it is the 
Father's speech to the son’s heart, and between the 
Father and the son, meaning by son the whole human 
race, there is a confidence, subtle, impenetrable, all 
but omnipotent. All the controversy rages about 
the mechanical book : Who wrote it? was this written 
in the Maccabean period ? can we trace this psalm to 
post-exilian sources or pre-exilic dates? Hence the 
controversy and the expensive communication between 
man and man. ‘The critic says that David could not 
have written the twenty-third psalm because he says 
he will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever, and 
David did not build the Temple. Oh, the folly, the 


madness! Jacob, long before Devid was ever thought 
of, said in the rocky place where he slept, This is 
none other than the house of God—the unbuilt house, 
not built by hands ; not seen, but eternal ; the house 
in the clouds, in shadow, in outline; the precursor of 
all the temples and altars yet to be ered, by human 
hands. Why not look into the poetry, spirituality, 
and the true idealism of things, and catch the morn- 
ing ere it dawns ? 

II. Remember that the great things in life are all 
not seen. You cannot see love; you can only see its 
incarnations. You cannot see faith ; you can only see 
its conduct, for it becomes a motive and turns the soul 
into action and into deeds of purity and charity. 
Thus would I rest. The little child can see the rosy- 
cheeked apple that its mother brought away from the 
orchard ; the child can see the apple, but not the love 
that plucked it. As alittle child it must begin where 
it can ; the apple is an apple to the child, the meta- 
physical or penetrating force of the soul has not yet 
begun to assert itself, and therefore the little fingers 
and knuckles clutch the apple, and the little mouth 
shapes itself into an unspeakable doxology, and the 
whole earth is a beautiful place so long as that apple 
continues to exist. But the little child did not see 
the love that thought of it, the love that asked for it, 
the love that put it in a safe place, the love that 
dreamed for the child a sweet surprise ; the child does 
not see the love that folded the apple in the tissue 
paper, and the fingers that moved so deftly and 
opened the cotton wool in which the little prize lay 
snugly. All the little child could see was the rosy- 
cheeked apple ; all the ministry of preparation and 
love and forecast the little child knows nothing about. 
One day it will be explained in heaven !—Josrru 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 128. 


THE ETERNAL AND THE TEMPORAL. 
‘For the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.’—2 Cor. Iv. 18. 
Everyruine reminds us that what we see is short- 
lived, a passing show, a bit of stage scenery, a bird 
on the wing, perishable and perishing; and yet, 
hidden in the midst of all that, and unseen, there is 
always something which abides, which outlasts time 
and decay, which speaks to us of immortality, which 

bears the mark of a changeless and eternal God. 

I. There is decay and death in all things, and im- 
perishable life in all things. God preaches a sermon 
to us on this text with the coming of every season, 
and it is but a sample of what He is teaching us 
every day. It is only the outside that perishes. 
The tree has life within itself, which will break into 
joyous beauty again when the spring-time comes ; the 
very flowers drop their seed and live again ; nature 
only casts its garments and sleeps awhile, and awakes 
again, when morning comes, as strong and beautiful 
as ever. Each human life reads the same lesson if 
we have only wisdom to receive it. We are always 
changing as we grow in years ; yet there is something 
deeper in us which changes not. We are always 
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dying, yet behold we live. You get the same lesson 
if you look at human life on a larger scale. The 
fashions of the world change, and there is perpetual 
flux, waste, and decay. Humanity puts on new 
garments, takes up new thoughts, opinions, ambitions, 
and desires, yet there is something everlasting which 
abides. God has written eternity in the hidden heart 
of all things, not to mock us with vain dreams, but 
to make us certain that there is a happier and nobler 
life behind the veil. 

II. If you would live well and sweetly, you must 
believe at evefy point that there are unseen eternal 
things beneath all that is temporal and seen; you 
must believe it concerning your own moral endeavour. 
Look through your worrying weaknesses and failures 
to that deeper, nobler self which the Spirit of Christ 
is making for you—the man that is to be—the man of 
faith and love and goodness, meet to be partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. You will need 
it, as St. Paul needed it, in the dark and cloudy days 
when the heart has its trouble and fears, when there 
is perhaps more pain than joy, and when one thing 
after another which has been dear to you slips away 
as the day fades into the night. Then you will be 
happy again, as he was, when you remember that it 
is only the outward man that perishes, and that all 
the deeper things remain; that, of all which God 
has given you, nothing will be permanently taken 
away which it is good for you to have; and that the 
pain, whatever it may be, is the short night’s dis- 
cipline which prepares you for the joy in the morn- 
ing.—J. G. Greennoucn, The Divine Artist, p. 61. 

Rererences. —IV. 18.— Bishop Winnington-Ingram, 
Under the Dome, p. 186. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 
245. H.S. Lunn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 349. 
C. Vince, The Unchanging Saviour, p. 278. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons for the Ohurch Year, vol. ii. p. 49. John Watson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 316. C. Bradley, The 
Christian Life, p. 1. H. Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 127. 
T. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 40. R. W. 
Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 171. E. M. 
Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 90. John Watson, The Inspira- 
tion of our Faith, p. 848. E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts on 
Past Years, p. 59. F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 
70. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1380. Bishop Moule, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxii. p. 9. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. pp. 34, 208; ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 383. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Corinthians, p. 323. 
V.1.—R. Rainy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 387. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1719. W. F. Shaw, Ser- 
mon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 185. C. Cross, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. v. p. 328. J. D. Jones, Elims of 
Life, p. 220. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 34, 188 5 did. 
vol. x. p. 8303. A. Maclaren, Hxpositions of Holy Scripture— 
Corinthians, p. 8333. V.1, 2.—R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 
28. V. 1-3.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 169. V. 2.— 
F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulptt, vol. 1. p. 195. V. 2-4.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 192. V. 3-5.—Jbid. (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 210. V. 4.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 
237. J. 8. Flynn, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 
1028. J. G. Greenhough, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, 
p. 177. V. 5.—W. L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 168. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 912. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
iv. pp. 187, 274. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 


—OCorinthians, p. 343. V. 5-10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxii. No. 1303. V. 7.-—-E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p. 1. 
C. 8. Macfarland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 235. 
W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 142. A. H. 
Bradford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 186.—H. 
Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st Series), p. 214. C. Voysey, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 48. Bishop Westcott, The 
Incarnation and Common Life, p, 263. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xii. No. 677. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 144. V. 
8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 413. A. Maclaren, Ha- 
positions of Holy Scripture—OCorinthians, p. 353. V. 5.—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, vol. ii. p. 35. R. Higin- 
botham, Sermons, p. 220. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
59. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Corinthians, 
p. 361. 
2 Cor, V. Io. 
Carts go along the streets; full of stript human 
corpses, thrown pell-mell; limbs sticking up :—seest 
thou that cold Hand sticking up, through the heaped 
embrace of brother corpses, in its yellow paleness, in 
its cold rigour ; the palm opened towards Heaven, as 
if in dumb prayer, in expostulation de profundts, 
take pity on the Sons of men !—Mercier saw it, as he 
walked down ‘the Rue Saint-Jacques from Mont- 
rouge, on the morrow of the Massacres’: but not 
a Hand ; it was a Foot,—which he reckons still more 
significant, one understands not well why. Or was 
it as the Foot of one spurning Heaven? Rushing, 
like a wild diver, in disgust and despair, towards the 
depths of annihilation? Even there shall His hand 
find thee, and His right-hand hold thee,—surely for 
right not for wrong, for good not evil! ‘I saw that 
Foot,’ says Mercier; ‘I shall know it again at the 
great Day of Judgment, when the Eternal, throned 
on His thunders, shall judge both kings and Sep- 
temberers.’—Car.yLe, The French Revolution, vol. 
ut bk. 1 chap. vL 
2 Cor. V. Io. 

Tue dying moment is the falling due of a bill. At 
this fatal instant one feels the coming home of a 
diffused responsibility. ‘That which has been com- 
plicates that which will be. The past returns and 
enters into the future.—Vicror Huco. 

RerereNces.—V. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 
1076. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 406. 
C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 252. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
209; ibid. vol. iii. p. 274; zbid. vol. iv. pp. 61, 166; «id. 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 156. V,-18, 14.—J. G. Rogers, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 323, V. 18-15.—Expositer 
(5th Series), vol. v. p. 185. V. 18-17.—H. Smith, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xix. p. 81. V. 14.—H. Alford, Quebec Chapel 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 849. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 
1411. M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 58. Bishop Westcott, 
Sermons, 1901-2, p. 5. TT. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 1. 
S. G. Maclennan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 54. 
Griffith John, ibid. vol. liv. p. 892. Hapositor (5th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 51, A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—Corinthians, p. 871. V. 14, 15.—Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 225. B. W. Noel, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1657, p. 297. 

HE DIED FOR ALL 
* He died for all.’—2 Cor. v. 15. 

Tur word ‘death’ is a cardinal word in the New 
Testament Scriptures. It enshrines a primary fact, 
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out of which a great Gospel is born. ‘Christ died 
for our sins.’ But what is meant by ‘to die’? Our 


conception is too commonly narrow and impoverished. 


Our emphasis is false, and false emphasis always means 
distorted truth. 

I. We misinterpret death if we allow the body to 
determine our thought. Death is not primarily, but 
only very secondarily, an affair of the flesh. This 
is our Master’s teaching. What we ordinarily call 
death, our Master insisted upon calling sleep. 

Il. The Master repeatedly declares that He came 
to save us from that which He calls death. ‘Ifa man 
keep My word, he shall never see death.’ Insert the 
common interpretation of the word death in that 
phrase, and the sentence becomes a dark confusion. 
We shall all sleep, saints and sinners alike; but we 


shall not all die; for if any man keep the word of. 


the Christ, he shall never see death; he is passed 
from death unto life ; he abideth for ever. 

Ill. But my text tells me that ‘Christ died’, He 
did more than sleep; He died. What, then, was 
the Saviour’s death? Let us away into Gethsemane, 
at the midnight, that we may just touch the awful 
mystery. ‘He began to be sorrowful and very heavy.’ 
I think that marks the beginning of the dying. Go 
a little farther into the garden, and listen to the 
Master’s agonised speech. ‘My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death;’ exceeding desolate, 
‘even unto death’, He fears not the sleep, but, oh, 
He does shrink from the death! ‘My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ That was death. 
What would follow would be only sleep. Christ 
Jesus walked that way of appalling darkness and 
alienation in place of His brethren. 

IV. The Scriptures affirm that apart from Christ 
I am still under the dominion of ‘the law of sin and 
death’ ; sin and abandonment, sin and homelessness, 
sin and forsakenness and terrible night. But the 
Scriptures further affirm that in Christ Jesus I come 
under the dominion of another law—the ‘law of the 
Spirit of life’-—and by this I am freed from the 
sovereignty of ‘the law of sin and death’. Here, 
then, is the glory of the Gospel. It is declared that 
I, a poor struggling, self-wasted sinner, may by faith 
be so identified with Christ, that Christ and I become 
as ‘one man’. This is the possible heritage of all 
men, made possible to all men by the Saviour’s aton- 
ing death—J. H. Jowerr, Apostolic Optimism, 
p. 171. 

‘ He died for all.’—2 Cor. v, 15. 

Tennyson tells of his visit to Mr. Wildman at 
Mablethorpe. The host and hostess were described 
by the poet as ‘two perfectly honest Method- 
ists’, Hecontinues: ‘WhenI came I asked her after 
the news, and she replied: “Why, Mr. Tennyson, 
there’s only one piece of news I know, that Christ 
died for all men” ’. 

Rererences.—V. 15.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 134; 
wid. vol. vi. pp. 30, 347; ibid. vol. viii. p. 468; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 45; bid. vol. x. p, 81. V. 15-17.—Ibid. 
vol. ii. p, 208. V. 16.—R. W. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, 
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vol. l. p. 330. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 129. W.G. 
Horder, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p- 196. J.N. Bennie, 
The Eternal Life, p. 190. R. W. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, 
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RECONCILIATION IN CHRIST 


‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.’— 
2 Cor, Vv. 19. 


I. ‘Gop was in Christ.’ This truth, which the 
Apostle Paul profoundly believed, and which was the 
starting-point of all his thought upon the things of 
God, is supposed to be of all others the one peculiarly 
acceptable to religious minds to-day. From the first 
dawn of the Christian era each age has had its special 
theological fashion ; for good or for evil, men have 
laid emphasis on some one side of Christian doctrine 
to the exclusion or the minimising of others. And 
these latter days have witnessed a widespread revival 
of belief in the Incarnation, as the most fundamental 
of all Christian verities. ‘That we only know God 
in Jesus Christ,’ ‘that Christ has for us the religious 
value of God, have become the new shibboleths of 
a great body of religious thinkers. We need not 
seriously object to this. The Incarnation, with its 
implications, is the very foundation of the edifice of 
Christian truth. Apart from it Christian revelation 
would bea mystery and almost a fraud. The coming 
of God in Christ to dwell with the children of men 
was in the fulness of the times. All investigations 
into the history of the times immediately preceding 
and following the birth of Jesus show how marvel- 
lously a place was made for Him, and how He fitted 
into the place that had been made. Just as we find 
in the physical world that an organism is prepared 
by slow microcosmic stages for the performance of 
some higher function and entrance into some higher 
plane of being, so men had by the word of God been 
prepared for the new and higher spiritual possibilities 
which were to be made actual in Jesus Christ. The 
word became flesh when the world was capable of re- 
ceiving the message which the Incarnation involved. 
In Christ man became created anew, for he then 
entered into the larger inheritance which had been pre- 
pared for him, and which he was of an age to receive. 
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That he did not enter upon it fully and at once was 
but of a piece with all God’s action in the past. 

II. ‘Reconciling the world unto Himself’ ‘Then 
the world needed to be reconciled. It was estranged, 
alienated from God. It is so still, though the 
fact is not always acknowledged. And if it is so, 
why? Why the need for reconciliation? How did it 
come about, it is often objected, that God so mis- 
managed affairs that men did not know Him and 
serve Him instinctively and needed to be reconciled ? 
These are some of the difficulties that the very use of 
the word ‘reconciliation’ raises. 

In the history of the race sin is independence of 
God. It has many forms, and manifests itself openly 
in a variety of ways. But in essence it is rebellion 
against God, impatience of His control, determina- 
tion to be one’s own master and to go one’s own way. 
Sin may also be described as a disease—an unnatural 
and an unhealthy state that involves ceaseless and 
unavailing struggle. For this there can be no remedy 
save one which goes to the root of the mischief, and 
seeks to restore man once again to true and natural 
relations with God. This conclusion is confirmed not 
only by the history of revelation, but by man’s own 
efforts to retrieve his position for himself. 

III. We may say, in a word, that the supreme 
purpose of pre-Christian revelation is to vindicate 
the majesty of God’s law and prove man to be a 
transgressor. Buta very little study of this revela- 
tion serves to bring out its great educational purpose. 
The law is ever a schoolmaster. It does not exist 
for its own sake, nor is it an end in itself. It is the 
outcome of God’s love and pity for the weakness of 
man ; it serves to vindicate His righteousness and to 
bring transgressors to a better mind. The new law 
in Jesus Christ was a means of grace such as the old 
could never be, because it lifted man at once on to a 
higher plane in his relation with God. And it was 
made necessary not only by the insufficiency of the 
old order, but by the blunders and impotence of man. 
While we believe profoundly that man was made in 
God’s image and has in him the spark of the Divine, 
we cannot but believe also in what theologians call 
his depravity. ‘There is almost a perverse ingenuity 
in the way in which man has fallen short of his op- 
portunities and wilfully turned light into darkness. 
The history of revelation, while on one side it is the 
story of God’s love and willingness to save, 1s on the 
other a dismal tale of man’s hostility to God and 
peevish aversion from His will.—W. B. Sets, The 
Servant of God, p. 8. 

Rererence.—V. 19.—Marcus Dods, Christ and Man, p. 
140. 

RECONCILIATION AFTER CONVERSION 


‘Reconciling the world unto Himself. . . . Be ye reconciled to 
God.’—2 Cor. v. 19, 20. 


TuerE are two reconciliations, if I may so put it, and 
I shall not be deterred by pedantry from so declaring 
my gospel. There is a reconciliation before conver- 
sion, necessary to conversion, and in itself a species of 
complete conversion ; there is another reconciliation, 


which seems to me oftentimes to be harder, deeper, 
as it were more exacting ; a never-ceasing reconcilia- 
tion; a reconciliation of growth, progress, advance- 
ment, perfectness. We have all, it is but reasonable to 
suppose, passed the first conversion or the first recon- 
ciliation ; we carry no arms against God, no gun, or 
sabre or sword or cruel spear; we do not dare the 
Almighty to battle. I hear, as it were, the clash of 
falling arms, which, being interpreted, means, We 
fight no longer against our God ; we say to Christ, 
Galilean, Thou hast conquered. We are no more 
scoundrels, ruffians. We may have passed into a still 
more dangerous state, and it is that second reconcilia- 
tion which unmans and overpowers me. Have we re- 
ceived the second reconciliation? Some Christians do 
not hesitate about talking concerning the second 
blessing. It is a richly evangelical term ; we have no 
need to be ashamed of it or to apologise for it. I 
will venture to ask, Have we received the second 
reconciliation ? are we far away from the gate of 
Damascus, where our wrath was hot against the Lord 
and against His Christ? and have we passed into 
serener conditions, into a nobler and ampler, a saintlier 
and tenderer manhood? ‘Be ye reconciled to God.’ 

I. We are reconciled to God in the matter of sin, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, but are we reconciled 
to God in the matter of providence ? 

II. We are reconciled to God in the rougher sins 
and the initial sins, but what about God’s discipline 
with our souls ? 

III. Are we reconciled to God in the distribution 
and in the allotment of talent and position and prize 
of a social kind? If so, we have got rid of the devil 
jealousy, envy. Are we reconciled to God when we 
see that the man standing next us has got five talents, 
and we have got but two? 

When we enter into this blessing and security of 
the second reconciliation we shall have peace, we shall 
know that it is all right because God did it. 

When we enter into this second reconciliation we 
shall get the best out of life, and until we enter the 
second reconciliation we shall not get the best out of 
life ; it will be a mere scramble for existence, it will 
be a misreading of the Divine purpose, and it will be 
a great heat and unrest and irreligious tumult, until 
we get to the centre of things and know that God is 
bringing us into the second reconciliation, so that in 
the presence of the wilderness and the serpent and the 
great sea and deep river weshall be able to say, I can 
do all things through Christ which enableth me.— 
JosrrH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. u. p. 280. 

Rererences.—V. 20.—J. Watson, Scottish Review, vol. iii. 
p. 440. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Corin- 
thians, p. 380. 

AH, THE BITTER SHAME AND SORROW 
‘We are -mbassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 

though God were intreating by us: we beseech you on 
behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God. Him who knew 


no sin He made to be sin on our behalf; that we might 
become the righteousness of God in Him.’—2 Cor. v. 20, 2r. 


Tuere is a fine Welsh poem in which the poet 
imagines that the Sun, and all ithe attendant planets 
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and satellites in his sphere, passed before the Great 
White Throne of the Creator; and as each passed, 
He smiled ; but when Earth came in her turn, He 
blushed. There appear to be five reasons in this text 
why man, the tenant of this world, may blush—why 
earth may blush—why we all, indeed, may blush. 

I. Because we have never realised the awful char- 
acter and nature of sin. That sin is heinous, black, 
and dreadful, we are all prepared to admit ; but, 
probably, he who has most lamented sin has had but 
a very slight and superficial conception of its true 
nature and character. But after all, none could 
thoroughly understand how base and vile sin was until 
Jesus entered our.world in the flesh, born of the pure 
Virgin. How often we only notice the real blackness 
of black when it is set against a white background ; 
and we only know the real. blackness of sin when we 
see it against the resplendent background of our 
Saviour’s perfect character. 

II. Let us remember how much sin cost God. 
‘God made Him to besin.” How the nature of Jesus 
Christ must have shrunk from contact with sin! 
Martin Luther says that, ‘For the time Jesus Christ 
was the greatest sinner that ever lived’. But this 
statement needs qualification. Still, Jesus became so 
closely identified with the sin of the race, that He 
stood before the universe as though it had all met 
in Him: ‘ He was made sin for us’. 

III. Let us confess, with shame, our reluctance to 
believe in God’s invitations. God beseeches men to 
be reconciled. The Greek word is most interesting. 
It might be rendered, God beseeches men to let 
His reconciliation have effect. 

IV. God’s ambassadors are sadly slack in His work. 
Here, surely, there is cause for shame. 

V. We may be ashamed that we have not availed 
ourselves of the blessedness of the Divine righteous- 
ness, If it be asked how we may attain to this most 
blessed state, we may answer, take ten looks at Christ 
for one at selfi—F. B. Meyer, Jn the Beginning 
God, p. 163. 


Rererunces,—V. 20, 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. 
No. 1910. J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 222. 


SIN 


‘Him who knew no sin He made sin on our behalf.’— 
2 Cor. v. 21. 


Waar is sin? Sin is the difference between what I 
was meant to be and what I am. What were we 
meant to be? This we gather from observing what 
Jesus Christ was. Evidently each human being was 
intended to live the life of God, to carry out His will. 
to love Him, and to obey Him. That is what you 
and I were meant to be. What we are, we ourselves 
and God alone can know. But it is not that. It is 
very different from that. And the whole margin, in 
some cases very broad, in other cases narrower, but to 
the best of men always seeming much broader than to 
the worst—the margin between the man you are now, 
and the man that God meant you to be, is sin. There 
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is much sin in us for which we are not responsible ; 
there is much also for which we are. That for which 
we are not responsible evokes the cry of horror ; that 
for which we are, evokes the cry of guilt. But we 
shall get a clearer notion of what sin is if we endeav- 
our to distinguish it from some other common ideas 
with which it is frequently confused ; ideas like Crime, 
Vice, Wickedness. 

I. Crime, for instance, is a breach of a human law, 
a gross offence against the constitution of civil society. 
But as there may be a great divergence between the 
law of a given society and the law of God, it by no 
means follows that a crime must be asin. A crime 
is a sin only when and in so far as the human law 
against which it is a trespass is identical with the 
Divine law. 

Il. Vice and Immorality, as the most obvious illus- 
trations of sin, are frequently treated as if they were 
co-extensive with sin. But it must be remembered 
that the notion of vice, and even the notion of im- 
morality, is largely determined by the customs and 
the accidents of human society. Neither notion is 
like that of sin, definite and absolute. 

III. Wickedness, which isa very vague term, comes 
much nearer to the idea of sin, because in Scripture 
the terms ‘ wicked’ and ‘sinners’ are used almost inter- 
changeably. But we fling about the word wicked 
in a wild fashion, and often declare a man is wicked 
because he has offended ws, while the proper meaning 
of wickedness is that it offends God. Let us note one 
or two of the characteristics of sin as it appears in the 


practice of life. For one thing, note how sin works 


like a disease. Can the irreparable be repaired ? 
And if so, how? Nothing in this universe can ever 
be undone. The question is not so much, Can God 
forgive? God can do anything. But it is rather, 
Can you forgive yourself ?—R. F. Horton, Brief Ser- 
mons for Busy Men, p. 15. 


ATONEMENT 
2 Cor. V. 21. 


I¥ we would bear in mind the definition of sin as the 
difference between what men are and what they were 
meant to be, we should readily perceive that the 
remission of sin involves nothing short of making 
men what they were meant to be. A humanity 
fulfilling the intention of God in its creation, and 
every individual filling the appointed place in such a 
restored humanity; that is the sublime dream which 
is suggested by the destruction of sin in the light of 
the definition of sin which we have derived from the 
New Testament. That such a result could only be 
effected by the Omnipotence of God is evident ; but 
in the historical manifestation of Jesus Christ the 
Apostles saw the demonstration that the Divine 
Power was set upon that result; they saw also, and 
inwardly experienced, the potency and the process by 
which the splendid purpose was to be achieved. 

I. For the removal of sin men had to learn what 
they were meant to be. That is given to the world 
in the person of the Divine Man, Jesus Christ ; and, 
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it is expounded to men in that body of teaching 
which is preserved for us in the Four Evangelists. 
‘I am always amazed,’ said Tennyson, ‘when I read 
the New ‘Testament, at the splendour of Christ's 
purity and holiness, and at His infinite pity.’ 

II. But the thought of what we should be only 
awakens us to a sense of our helplessness in the coils 
of sin which are round us from our birth. It was 
therefore the work of Christ to become the head of 
a new humanity, a second Adam, as St. Paul would 
say, or, in the simpler language of St. John: ‘As 
many as received Him, to them gave He the power 
to become the children of God, to them that believe 
on His name, which were born not of blood nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God ’. 

III. But when Christ came there were sinners 
inheriting the curse of nature and far gone in the 
corruption of the will, who needed to be re-made if 
they were to be freed from sin. And, because the 
Church has so imperfectly understood the evangel of 
the New Humanity in Christ, by far the larger pro- 

ortion of persons even in a Christian country go so far 
In sin that their deliverance is a question of re-making. 
Jesus Christ announced the power which could thus 
re-make man in the simple but exalted language of 
John. 

IV. ‘Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.’ It was Jesus ‘lifted up’ that 
was to be to sinful men what the serpent had been to 
the diseased Israelites. He who knew no sin was 
made sin on our behalf. Made sin! Yes, indeed, 
made sin in such a way that the law which condemned 
sin was fulfilled, and the sin it condemned was 
abolished..—R. F. Horton, Brief Sermons for Busy 
Men, p. 49. 


Rerraences.—V. 21.—P. J. Campbell, City Temple Ser- 
mons, p. 61. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. Nos. 141 and 142; 
and val. vi. No. 310. %, J. Campbell, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. liv. p. 209. 7. D. Thompson, ibid. vol. xlviii. p. 42. 
R. J. Campbell, A Faith for To-day, p. 255. W. L. Lee, 
British Congregat+analist, lst August, 1907, p. 93. Expositor 
(&th Series), vai. ii. p. 164; aid. vol. vii. p. 281 ; tid. (6th 
Beries), vol. |. p. 376; ibid. vol. xi. p. 46. V. 25.—R. J. 
Campbell, frristian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 20. 


UNREALITY 
* Receive not the grace of God in vain,’—2 Cor. vi. 1. 


Tue Apostle is here warning us against what we fear 
is a very common fault in the present day. So man 

people seem to receive the grace of God, but it has 
no influence upon their lives, they receive that grace 
in vain. I want to say a word or two about the 
importance of sincerity and reality in religion. If we 
profess to have any religion at all, let us take great 
care that it is real. By ‘real’ I mean that which is 
not base, hollow, formal, counterfeit, sham, nominal ; 
not mere show, pretence, skin-deep feeling, temporary 
profession, outside work; but, on the other hand, 
that which is genuine, sincere, honest, thorough ; 
something inward, solid, intrinsic, lasting. Our 


religion may be weak, mingled with infirmities, but 
that is not the point now—is it real ? 

Kpochs in a nation’s history have been described as 
a golden age, a silver, a brazen, and an iron; if we 
measure the religion of the age in which we live by 
its quality rather than its quantity, it is an age of 
base metal and alloy. On every side we want more 
reality. Consider, then, the importance of reafity in 
religion. The idea that this reality is common is a 
delusion, and the charge that it is uncharitable and 
censorious to question the assertion that ‘ali have 
good hearts at bottom’ and are sincere in the main, 
is a false one. 

I. What saith the Scriptures? Look at the 
parables of our Lord. The sower, the wheat and 
tares, the draw-net, the two sons, the wedding gar- 
ment, the ten virgins, the talents, the great supper, 
the pounds, the two builders, contrast the true 
believer and the mere nominal disciple; all bring 
out in striking colours the difference between reality 
and unreality in religion, its uselessness and danger. 

II. Look at our Lord’s denunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees; eight times in one chapter He de- 
nounces as hypocrites, in the most scathing words, 
men who, at any rate, were more moral and decent 
than the publicans and harlots. It was all intended 
to teach the abominableness of false profession and 
mere outward religion in God’s sight. Open pro- 
fligacy and sensuality are indeed ruinous sins, if not 
flung aside; but there seems nothing so distasteful 
to Christ as hypocrisy and unreality. 

III. There is hardly a Christian grace or virtue 
which has not its counterfeit described in the Word 
of God. 

(1) There is an unreal repentance. Saul, Ahab, 
Herod, Judas Iscariot, had feelings of sorrow for sin, 
but they never really repented unto salvation. 

(2) There is an unreal faith. Simon Magus ‘be- 
lieved, yet his heart was not right in the sight of 
God. So also the devils ‘ believe and tremble’ (Acts 
vu 13; Jas. m 19). 

(3) There is an unreal holiness. Joash, King of 
Judah, became apparently very holy and good while 
Jehoiada lived, but at his death the king’s religion 
vanished (2 Chron, xxtv. 2). Judas Iscariot’s life 
resembled that of his fellow-Apostles until he betrayed 
his Master ; nothing outwardly suspicious, yet he was 
a thief and a traitor. 

(4) There is an unreal love and charity. There is 
a love which consists in tender expressions, and a 
show of affection in which the heart has no part. 
So St. John exhorts : ‘Let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue; but in deed and in truth’; and St. Paul: 
‘Let love be without dissimulation’ (1 John m1. 18; 
Rom. xu. 19). 

(5) There is an unreal humility. An affected 
lowliness of demeanour which covers a very proud 
heart (Col. 1. 18, 23). 

(6) There is unreal prayer. Our Lord denounced 
this as one of the sins of the Pharisees: ‘for a pre- 
tence they made long prayers’. ‘Their sin did not 
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consist in making no prayers, or short prayers, but 
unreal prayers. 

(7) There is unreal worship. ‘This people draw 
nigh unto Me with their mouth, and honour Me 
with their lips ; but their heart is far from Me’ (St. 
Matt. xv. 8). The fatal defect of the Jewish worship 
was its want of heart and reality. 

(8) There is unreal religious profession and talk. 
In Ezekiel’s time some talked like God’s people, 
‘while their hearts went after their covetousness’ 
(Ezek. xxxm. 31). St. Paul tells us that we may 
‘speak with the tongues of men and angels,’ and yet 
be no better than sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals (1 Cor. xi. 1). These things show clearly the 
immense importance which Holy Scripture attaches 
to reality in religion. 

IV. See to it that your Christianity be genuine, 
thorough, real, and true. Beware lest your Chris- 
tianity consist of nothing but Churchmanship ; that 
you base all on membership, on the fact that you have 
been baptised, married, and will be buried, according 
to her formularies, but have never followed her doc- 
trine or lived the life of a true Churchman. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING 


‘We then, as workers together with Him, beseech you also 
that ye receive not the grace of God in vain.’— 
2 Cor, VI. 1, 


Tux food of the world is the gift of God, the great 
All-Father who provides for us, His children; and 
for the harvest, as year by year it comes, we have to 
thank Him. Yet there is this to remember, that God 
does not give this independently of ourselves. 

I. Workers with God in the Harvest of Nature. 
—To get it we have to work for it; to get it we 
have to be workers with Him. When St. Paul said, 
‘Tf a man will not work, neither shall he eat,’ he was 
not merely emphasising a precept of social economy, 
or stating the law that ought to underlie the consti- 
tution of human society ; he was enforcing the Divine 
law that man must earn his food by the sweat of his 
brow. God gives us the seed, but He leaves us to 
sow it. Unless our part of the twofold work is done, 
our very sustenance will be withdrawn from us, and 
though this law came upon us as a punishment for 
sin, yet, like all God’s judgments, it gives a bless- 
ing. 

i Workers with God in the Harvest of the 
World.—There is a second way in which we are to 
regard ourselves as workers with Him, for there is a 
second and a greater harvest—the harvest which will 
come at the end of the world when the reapers will 
be the angels. ‘Lift up thine eyes,’ said the Lord at 
the start of His ministry, ‘and look at the fields, for 
they are white already unto the harvest.’ ‘Go ye 
into all the world,’ He said at the end of that 
ministry, ‘and preach the Gospel to every creature,’ 
Those were wonderful words. We find Him con- 
stantly teaching that the seed is the word of God ; 
the field is the world; the hearts of men the soil in 
which it is to be sown; and, like the harvest of 
earthly grain, this harvest depends upon the power 








of God. None but He can provide the soil ; none 
but He can cause it to bring forth. Yet even in this 
harvest God will not work alone. 

Ill. Workers with God in the Harvest of the 
Soul.—There is a third way in which we must be 
workers together with God. “There is the harvest of 
ourselves, our souls and bodies. What has God 
given us? He has given us life and time, strength, 
power of body and soul and spirit. He has given us 
influence, He has given us much that we can use 
for ourselves and for other people, and has given us 
much that we may use for Him. It can bear fruit 
only by His power. Without Him we can do nothing, 
and God could, if He would, reap arich harvest with- 
out any effort of our own. For every talent He has 
entrusted to us He can get tenfold, and from every 
one of us He can force fruit—some thirty, some a 
hundredfold. He could if He would. He could, but 
He willnot. We have to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling with Him. 

Rererences.—VI. 1.—C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 199.  T. 
Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
51. J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 12. J.C. M. 
Bellew, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 127. VI. 1, 2.—A. MacKennal, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 248. VI. 2.—C. O. 
Eldridge, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. iv. p. 271. J. Aspinall, 
Parish Sermons (2nd Series), p. 20. C. Perren, Revival Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 233. C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the 
King’s Garden, p. 1. R.W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. 
p. 177. J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 53. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 603, and vol. xxiv. No. 1894. 
VI. 3.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 279. 

2 Cor. VI. 4. 


Compare Macaulay’s description (History of E'ng- 
land, ch. vut.) of the arrest of the seven bishops 
by James II. ‘On the evening of the Black Friday, 
as it was called, on which they were committed, they 
reached their prison just at the hour of Divine Ser- 
vice. They instantly hastened to the chapel. It 
chanced that in the second lesson were these words : 
“Tn all things approving ourselves as the ministers of 
God, in much patience, in afflictions, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments”. All zealous Churchmen 
were delighted by this coincidence,’ 

Rererences.—VI. 5. — Hapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
850 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 57. VI. 6.—Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 238. VI. 7.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 191. 


‘Through evil report and good report.’—2 Cor. v1. 8. 


J. M. Neae inscribed these words above his study 
door. 
THE UNKNOWN APOSTLE 
(For St. Matthias’ Day). 

* As unknown, and yet wel! known.’—2 Cor. vi. 9. 
Wuar is the use of our thinking of an unknown 
Apostle who became an Apostle nineteen centuries 
ago? 

‘I. We may Learn from Him :— 

(a) About our Faith. The election of St. Mat- 
thias is one of the proofs of the truth of the great 
central fact of our religion—namely, the Resurrection 
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of the Lord Jesus. He was chosen to be a witness 
of the Resurrection. He could not possibly be mis- 
taken as to whether our Lord had risen, for he had 
seen Him. No doubt he laid down his life because 
he believed in the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

(b) About the Divine Origin of the Church. 
Directly their Master was taken away from them, 
the Apostles chose one to fill the place of the traitor. 
They will not be called eleven any more, because our 
Lord called twelve and He promised that they should 
sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Theirs was not a diminishing body, not a 
Church likely to fail, but one which they know will 
go on increasing as a grain of mustard seed, until our 
Lord Jesus comes back again. 

II]. Unknown to Man.—There is not anyone who 
does not contemplate with some horror the thought 
that a century hence there will be nobody in the 
world who will remember him—who will recollect 
what he looked like, what he said. He passes away 
into utter darkness. There is a horror in being for- 
gotten that we all of us feel, and many a man, to 
make his name known in the world, toils until he 
ruins his health through many busy days, sleeps not 
at night, devotes himself to thinking out that which 
will make him renowned. And yet, strive as he may, 
he does not win anything like the fame of that un- 
known Apostle St. Matthias. 

lil. Well Known to God.—St. Matthias may well 
be described as unknown and yet well known—un- 
known to us and yet well known to the Apostles and 
to Jesus Christ. Remember that in a way each one 
of us is unknown and yet well known too—unknown, 
perhaps, to our fellow-creatures, but known through 
and through to the angels and to God. In the 
Epistle for St. Matthias’ Day, the Lord Jesus is 
spoken of as One Who ‘knowest the hearts of all’. 
A thought like this may be of great use tous. He 
knows us better than we know ourselves. No man 
does thoroughly understand himself, but Almighty 
God knows us, and the angels know us. Let our one 
idea be that we may not be ashamed for the Lord 
Jesus to know us—our souls and our heart. 


THE APOSTOLIC PARADOX 


‘As unknown, and yet well known.’—2 Cor. vi. 9. 


Ir will at once occur to you how true this was of the 
Apostles. Wherever the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
preached, and wherever the Word of God is read and 
loved, the names of Peter and of James, of John and 
Thomas, are familiar in our ears as household words— 
yet how little we know of any one of them! Nor 
does this hold only of the disciples. It is equally 
clear in the case of our Lord Himself. But if the 
words were true of the disciples and of Christ, they 
are not without truth for you and me. I wish to 
show how the Gospel, carried out in life, will make a 
man unknown and yet well known. 

I. First, then, ‘unknown’—I shall suggest some of 
the reasons that make the Christian life an unknown 


life. (1) To begin with, Christianity lays its chief 
stress upon qualities that do not impress the imagina- 
tion of the world. Our Lord deliberately laid His 
emphasis on the undramatic qualities of life. (2) 
Again the distinctive exercises of the Christian are 
exercises which he never can reveal. Among all the 
differences between the pagan faiths and the faith 
which is our treasure and our glory, none is more 
marked or more notable than the change from an 
outward to an inward worship. All that is most dis- 
tinctive in the Christian—his prayer, his battle, his 
joy, his cross-bearing—takes place in the mystical 
room with the closed door, (3) Again, the distinctive 
service of the Christian life is not a service that at- 
tracts attention. There is no glitter and no glamour 
in it. ‘There is none of the pomp and circumstance 
of war. (4) But I have yet to mention the deepest 
of all reasons, and I shall give it you in the Apostle’s 
words. ‘For ye are dead, says Paul in a great pas- 
sage, ‘and your life is hid with Christ in God.’ 

II. ‘Yet well known.’ Spite of the obscurity of 
the Christian life, it is true that the Christian is well 
known. (1) He is well known when he little thinks 
of it. Some one is always helped or always hindered 
by the kind of life we lead from day today. (2) 
The Christian is well known in heaven. In that great 
world where God the Father is, and where there is 
one like to the Son of man; in that eternal home 
where the angels are, and where they watch with 
profoundest interest this earthly drama, there is noth- 
ing of more absorbing interest than the struggle and 
the service of the saint. (3) The Christian may be 
unknown now, but he shall be well known in the last 
judgment. All that we ever strove to be and do, 
our secret hope, and cry, and struggle, and victory— 
all shall be written out and meet us again when we 
stand before the judgment seat of God—G. H. 
Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 268. 

Rererences.—VI, 9.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide 
Teaching, p. 158. Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 359. 


THE UNLIMITED POSSESSIONS OF THE 

CHRISTIAN LIFE 
‘ As poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things.’—2 Cor. v1. ro. 
Wuar means this apparently extravagant assertion 
that Christ’s servants and witnesses are masters of 
unlimited wealth? Is it a flight of rhetoric, or a 
piece of sober truth? We must settle, first, what it 
is that makes a man rich. And here we may take 
either the lower or the higher ground ; we may be 
content with the superficial view, or we may grasp 
the deeper thought. 

I. And, first, it may be asserted, without question, 
that a man’s real wealth is not in anything outside, 
but in himself. It is what you are that makes you 
indisputable owners, and not what you have. 

That is the true, grand idea of ownership to which 
every man comes who reads the problems of life 
aright. It is what he has within that constitutes 
his wealth: the mind enriched with the highest know. 
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ledge and the purest truth, and the heart inspired 
with goodness responding to all that is noble and 
Godlike, and beating with all the sweet, brave im- 
pulses of prayer, devotion, and love. Where that is, 
you may well say, ‘ As having nothing, yet possessing 
all things’. And if you start from that point you 
are led on to take a still larger account of your 
possessions. 

IJ. All things belong to you which serve in any 
way to develop the inner life, and to make you rich 
in noble qualities and inspiring thoughts. We talk 
proudly about being heirs of all the ages, and in a 
surface sense it is true of every one who lives amid 
our modern civilisation ; but in its deeper meaning 
it is only true of those who aspire to live the good 
and Divine life. The Christian of to-day is indeed 
the heir of all the ages; he enters into all their best 
legacies ; he is in possession of all the highest things 
that they did, said, and thought. We have a real 
property in all the saints and martyrs, in all who 
fought the battle of faith and righteousness, in all 
the inspired men, all the Prophets, Psalmists, and 
Apostles, all the God-endowed men who have helped 
to illumine the human mind with heavenly truths 
and to stimulate the human will to fruitful endeavours. 
In a very true sense we own them and all that they 
did for us. ‘Having nothing, yet possessing all 
things.’ 

III. If a man’s wealth is what he is and what he 
hopes to be, then all the experiences of a Christian 
life should contribute to his possessions and make 
him richer in those treasures which are inalienable. 
They minister to the building-up of the Christlike 
man. 

The past is owrs, with all its hallowed traditions, 
its sacred memories, its beautiful legacies of truth, 
examples, and illustrious names. The present 18 
ours, with all its trying experiences to establish our 
faith, its temptations to prove our integrity, its needs 
to teach us prayer, its griefs to purify our emotions, 
its great volume of human woes to draw out our 
pities, its innumerable calls for service to make us 
obedient and earnest men. 

And the future is ours, to paint the prosaic 
dulness of the present with colours fetched from a 
more heavenly clime, and to fill whatever dreary 
hours we have with the golden pictures of hope, and 
to make us strong for all that labour to which we are 
called.—J. G. Greennoven, The Mind of Christ in 
St. Paul, p. 121. 


THE JOY OF SUFFERING 
‘As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.’—2 Cor. v1. ro, 


Let me examine some of the constituents which go 
to form the joy of Christian suffering. 

I. Why Times of Suffering should be also Times 
of Joy—His Sovereignty.—For God loves to show 
His power and inscrutability by ‘crossing the hands’ 
of our expectation, by doing that which we all 
thought, if not absolutely impossible, yet very im- 
probable. It is simply—‘ God is not man,’ and ‘ His 


ways are not as our ways, nor His thoughts as 
our thoughts’, And ‘He works after the counsel 
of His own will, and none can say, What doest 
Thou ?’ 

II. And the Sovereign is the Father.—For, just 
as we sometimes have treasures, which we reserve for 
our children, and which we unlock and open for them 
only when they are sick, or in some particular trouble, 
so does our heavenly Father act with us. And in 
seasons of special need and sorrow, He has very 
pleasant things which we never saw or guessed in 
our brighter hours: thoughts, promises, secret com- 
munications, tokens of love and remembrance, kept 
back designedly—in His wise and just and lov- 
8 economy—for this very purpose, for that very 

ime. 

III. When God opens our Minds to see it, every 
Suffering is an Argument of Confidence and Happi- 
ness.—Is not it part of the promise? See how St. 
Peter weaves it into the blessing : ‘But the God of 
all grace, Who hath called us unto His eternal glory 
by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you’, 
It is the landmark of the way—as St. Paul pointed 
out to the Churches in Asia Minor. ‘We must 
through’ —that is the path—‘we must through 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God’. 

IV. It is the Badge of Fellowship with the whole 
Family of God.—‘ For the same afflictions are ac- 
complished in your brethren which are in the world.’ 
And it is the sequence of all the saints in heaven: 
for these ‘all came out of great tribulation’. And 
it is the token of sonship : ‘ For what son is he whom 
the Father chasteneth not?’ And it is the likeness 
of Him, the Great Sufferer of us all—when we humbl y, 
at our immense distance, walk after Him, copy His 
wounds, bear His marks, drink His cup, share His 
grave, are ‘planted with Him in the likeness of His 
death ’. 

Just put all these thoughts together, and is not 
there sunshine enough there, laid on the dark drops, 
to make a rainbow? and is not there background 
enough to reflect sorrow into love, and suffering into 
joy? 

‘ As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.’—2 Cor. vi. ro. 


Tue time may come when, sobered and unmettled by 
age, Shibli Bagarag will no longer be as a war-horse 
neighing at the Call of Battle. The time may come 
when, broken and weary, the Musk-Ball may quite fail 
of its glamour, and work be mere drudgery. Even 
so he will not faint nor grow weary. ‘The mark of 
the crescent, the seal of God, is on his, spirit. ‘ As 
sorrowing yet always rejoicing’ he can endure to the 
end.—James McKecuniz, Merepiru’s Allegory, The 
Shaving of Shagpat, p. 86. 


Rererences.—VI. 10.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
a Religious House, vol. i. p. 201. J. G. Adderley, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 237. 8. Bentley, Parish Sermons, 
p. 42. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 45. VI. 11.— 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii, p. 122. 
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ENLARGEMENT THROUGH SERVICE 
‘Our mouth is open unto you, O Corinthians, our heart is en- 
larged. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are straitened 
in your own affections. Now for a recompence in like 
kind (I speak as unto my children) be ye also enlarged.’— 
2 Cor. VI. II-13. 


As the Apostle himself had been. Coming into living 
personal contact with the living Christ had enlarged 
his heart, opened his lips, set his life in another key 
and made him the great missionary to the Gentiles. 

I. When we study carefully the Old Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, especially the production of those most remark- 
able men, the Prophets of Israel, it is impossible to 
escape the recognition that Israel had a unique calling, 
involving a mission to the world. No study is more 
instructive than that which the late learned Hebraist, 
Dr. A. B. Davidson, enables us to make in his great 
book on Old Testament Prophecy. Under his 
guidance it is almost impossible to fail of the re- 
cognition that the Hebrew people were intended to 
be the great missionaries to the world at large, that 
their call was to evangelise the nations and to proclaim 
a kingdom of God whose characteristic elements 
should be justice and universality. Except in the 
persons of their poets and prophets they fall away 
from their high calling. 'The Jewish history as given 
in the Old Testament records, has in it something 
more than a hint or suggestion—a very palpable 
warning—that when God’s people refuse to use the 
truth given them in a great human way for others, 
the stranger, the foreigner, and specially for those 
who need it most, they lose it. 

II. This historical introduction is, of course, in- 
tended to have personal application. My next point 
is the influence of foreign missions on ourselves. 
Have they brought us enlargement? In a word, is 
our humanity of finer and nobler quality than it would 
or could have been but for our interest in foreign 
missions? (1) First of all, in enlarging our ideas, 
and deepening our emotions, as the worship faculty 
in human nature has been revealed to us everywhere 
existent. It is impossible to come upon the fact of 
the universal religiousness of humanity and not be 
so impressed by it that our thinking shall not be 
broadened and our feelings made more cosmopolitan. 
(2) In the second place, if foreign missions have ex- 
panded our intellect and deepened and mellowed our 
humanity, they have also tested our faith in the 
Divinity and consequent Sovereignty of Christ. We 
see as we have never seen before, that to confine the 
Sovereignty of Christ by any race-limit is to deny 
the essential unity of humanity. In a word, it is to 
deny the Divinity of our Lord. (3) In the third place, 
it is necessary to take a glance at foreign missions as 
attesting the growth-fulness of the faith faculty in 
the Christianised man. Growth-fulness is the only 
test of healthy life. We may test the sufficiency 
and ripeness of our faith by the sympathy we have 
for man a8 man.—RervEeN Tuomas, Enlargement 
Through Service, p. 3. 

Rererences.—VI. 12.--A. Jenkinson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 116. VI. 14.—J. Keble, Village Sermons 


on the Baptismal Service, p. 144. H. Bonar, Short Sermons for 
Family Reading, p. 263. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
823; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 55. VI. 14-16.—Ibid, 
(5th Series), vol. iii. p. 387. VI. 14-18.—Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. i, p. 378. VI. 15.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 489. VI. 16.—S. 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. 
ip. 9. VI. 17.—A. Tucker, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. 
p. 366. VI. 17, 18.—W. Brock, Midswmmer Morning Ser- 
mons, p. 48. A. Tucker, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 
275. VI. 21.—LHapositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 86. VII. 1. 
—J. H. Jowett, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 120. 
Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 63. C. D. Bell, The Name 
Above Every Name, p. 99. F. Ballard, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol, lix. p. 113. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 187 ; ibid. 
vol. ix. p. 351. VII. 2.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 202. 
VII. 5.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 421. VII. 7-11.—Ibid, 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 216. 


SORROW FOR SIN 


‘For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
repented of: but the sorrow of the world worketh death.’ 
—z2 Cor. VII. 10, 

ALL sorrow for sin is not godly sorrow, and does not 

always work repentance. Sorrow for sin may issue 

either in spiritual! life or in spiritual death. 

I. Now there may be many reasons why men sorrow 
for sin. (1) Some men sorrow for sin because they 
look upon sin not so much as a crime as a ruin. They 
think of what they have lost through their sin, and 
as they look upon their ruin they hate the sin. (2) 
In the second place, some men grieve over sin because 
of the loss of character. (3) Other men grieve over 
sin because of the loss of self-esteem; they are the 
hot tears which flow from pride. There is a great 
difference, for instance, between Saul’s ‘I have played 
the fool,’ and the poor publican’s ‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner’, Now it is quite true that even these 
sorrows for sin may produce a certain reformation, 
but the reformation is only temporary ; it will only 
last so long as the emotion lasts; when the emotion 
evaporates the reformation will be at an end. No, 
as St. Paul tells you, the true sorrow is a godly 
sorrow ; or, as the Greek word literally means, a 
sorrow according to God, a sorrow according to 
God’s measure, a sorrow which He is working out. 

II. Well then, how are we to get this godly sorrow ? 
(1) It is produced by God the Holy Ghost ; it is only 
the spirit of grace and supplication that can produce 
it, it is only the omnipotent power of the Holy Ghost 
that can bring water out of this flinty rock. (@) It 
is accompanied with prayer. (3) It is caused by 
looking at the Crucified. (4) This sorrow for sin is 
very individualising. Each has to go apart. We 
ought to sorrow for sin, we ought to sorrow for sin 
far more than we do, but, after all, it is not the 
sorrow which is going to atone—it is the blood of 
Jesus Christ God’s Son.—E. A. Stuart, The One 
Mediator and other Sermons, vol. x1. p. 145. 

Rererences.—VII. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 
2691. D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, p. 31. W.H. 
Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 72. R. Allen, The 
Words of Christ, p. 28. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 309; 
thid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 276; thd. vol. ix. p. 437. VII, 
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10, 11.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 142. VII. 11.—J. 8. 
Maver, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 46. VII. 12.— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 108. VIII.—Ibid. (4th 
Series), vol. v. p. 343. VIII. 4.—JIbid. (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 390, VIII. 5.—Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii. p. 119. W. Brock, Midswmmer Morning Sermons, 
p. 12. A. Tucker, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. x. p. 275. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2234. VIII. 8.—W. H. 
Harwood, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 294. Eaxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. iii. p. 277. 


THE CHARM OF CHRIST 


*For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though 
e was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye 
through His poverty might become rich.’—2 Cor. vutl. 9. 


I woutp take the text as showing the God-nature in 
the self-giving of Christ. 

I. The Divine Plenitude.—‘ He was rich’ carries 
us up into the relation of the Son to the Father, and 
into the wealth He shared as Son with the Father. 
We have now to try and realise some of the great 
things which are of the essence of Deity, and to re- 
member that they belonged to the riches of Christ as 
sharing in the nature of the Godhead. What, then, 
are the riches of God? (1) God is rich in omnipo- 
tence. In His pre-existence He was one with the 
Father in that eternal energy which is both the 
source and conservation of the things that are. (2) 
God is rich in omnipresence. It is an overwhelmin 
thought that in all the vastness and in all the worlds 
there is no spot where God is not. (3) God isrich in 
wisdom. (4) God is rich in generosity. The whole 
of the life of God is a life of sacrifice. He is the 
blessed or happy God because He is the self-giving 
God, In nature He gives with surprising prodigality, 
and in grace with loving generosity. 

II. The Divine Poverty.—He ‘emptied Himself’. 
Now, 'if His riches consisted in sharing with the 





‘Father the attributes of Deity, surely His poverty 


must have consisted in the act of self-limitation in 
the Incarnation. He could no longer share with the 
Father in placing the seal of infinite wisdom on every 
flower that blooms and on every star that shines. He 
could no longer with the Father, out of plenitude of 
power, revel in the prodigality of Deity; He had 
‘emptied’ Himself, and was poor; He had not lost 
His divinity, but it was circumscribed. Deity con- 
tracted itself in order to reveal itself, and the contrac- 
tion is at once the shame and the glory of Jesus. 
Again—Jesus became poor as the Son of Man. He 
was poor socially. Isolation is the penalty of greatness. 

Ill. The Divine Purpose.—There is a legend of 
Thomas Aquinas kneeling before the cross, when a 
voice said, ‘Thomas, thou hast written and done 
much for Me. What reward shall I give thee?’ 
Lowly he kneeled and said, ‘Lord, give me Thyself!’ 
When we possess Christ we get the true wealth, which 
is pure health of soul. That was the purpose of His 
coming and the grace of His poverty. By the charm 
of the condescension in which He became poor, He 
wins us to His wealth.—J. Oates, The Sorrow of 
God, p. 121. 


Rererences.—VIII. 9.—C. O. Eldridge, Preacher's Maga- 
zine, vol. x. p. 554. HH. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st 
Series), p. 40. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 26. 
W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 257. A. Coote, Twelve 
Sermons, p. 1. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 83. R. C. 
Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 249. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. iii. No. 151; vol. xxxvii. No. 2232; vol. xl. No. 2364 ; 
and vol. xlvii. No. 2716, Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
278 ; tbid. vol. v. p. 28; bid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 248; 
tid. vol. ix. p. 223; tbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 411; 2bid. 
vol, iv. p. 126. 

2 Cor. vill. 9. 


In a small house beside the yard in front of City Road 
Chapel, John Wesley took his departure out of the 
world. In his wanderings he was always preaching 
or meeting classes. He seldom spoke; but once, in a 
wakeful interval, exclaimed, ‘There is no way into the 
holiest but by the blood of Jesus. “Ye bias the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye 
through His poverty might be rich.” That is the 
foundation, the only foundation ; there is no other.’ 

Rererences.—VIII. 9.—W. Pulsford, Trinity Church Ser- 
mons, p. 1. VIII. 10.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 328 ; 
tid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 426. VIII. 17.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 
164, VIII. 18.—Ibid. (4th Series), p. 334 ; cbéd. (5th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 115; tbid. vol. vii. p. 405. VIII. 23.—Hapositor 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 120. VIII. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxvi. No. 1522. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 3665. 


VIII. 25.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii, p. 878. IX. 1.—Ez- 
positor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 209. IX. 5.—Ibid. p. 276. IX. 
6.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 229. IX. 6,7.—W. H. 


Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 108. IX. 7.—J. 8. 
Maver, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 127. J. H. Jowett, 
Examiner, 28th June, 1906, p. 628. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xiv. No. 835. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 447. IX. 7- 
15.—Expository Sermons on the New Testament, p. 196. IX. 8. 
—LHzpositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 285. IX. 15.—J. Keble, 
Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 235. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. 
No. 1550 ; vol. xxxviii. No. 2247 ; vol. xxxix. No. 2290. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. 
p- 101. J. Stuart Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 225. 
X.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 107. X. 1.—John 
Watson, The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 190. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 66 ; «bid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 287. X. 
1-10.—Ibid. p. 463. X. 2.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
298. X. 3,.4.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 459. X. 3-5. 
—C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 862. X. 4.—W. G. Hor- 
der, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 156. 


SPIRITUAL GRAVITATION 
‘And bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.’—2 Cor. x. 5. 
Tue thought of the Apostle in this passage is a very 
simple and natural one; it is a contrast between the 
wartare of the hands and the warfare of the mind and 
soul. There were many things to remind him of the 
warfare of the hands. But, like all men of fine con- 
templative genius, he was aware of a force mightier 
than the force of armies which was always working 
in the world, viz., the force of ideas. If the world is 
hostle to Christ to-day, itis because Christians have 
not been obedient to Christ, because with us those 
staple thoughts and ideas, out of which temper and 
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conduct grow, have not been brought into captivity 
to Him. 

I. The first thing to observe, then, is that any 
conformity to Christ which does not include the 


thought—by which I mean the innermost intents of 


the mind and will—is vain and partial, and vain 
because it is partial. ‘The reason for the comparative 
failure of Christianity is simply the failure of Chris- 
tians to be Christians. 

II. The second thing to be observed is, that the 
thought can be disciplined ; and it is necessary to 
say this, and to insist on it, because many of us 
assume that there is something elusive in thought, 
something so wayward, subtle, and intractable, that 
it lies quite outside the control of the will. Professor 
Huxley once defined genius as a mind under perfect 
control—a servant always at heel, ready at any call 
to do its duty, and quick to respond to any demand 
that the will can legitimately make upon it. The 
process of education itself is nothing more or less 
than the art of controlling and disciplining the 
thought. And so itis in the Christian life: we must 
begin by the discipline of the thought. 

III. But, thirdly, we need to ask by what means 
this captivity of thought may be gained? We may 
answer the question by asking another. What is 
the nature of that force which alone can control a 
man’s thought with any adequacy, or can give him 
an impulse and mandate for its discipline? The only 
captivity which thought endures is the captivity of 
the ideal. Every man has some ideal, and his ideal 
is the governing factor in his thought. ‘Three final 
suggestions we may think over at our leisure. First, 
goodness is a fine art, and is not a matter of magic. 
Secondly, the thought is not brought into captivity 
to Christianity, but to Christ. Lastly, learn to 
recognise the vast scope of the Christian religion.— 


W. J. Dawson, The Comrade Christ, p. 207. 


‘Bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.’—2 Cor. x. 5. 

Mr. Grapsrone wrote at the age of twenty an ac- 
count of his religious opinions in which the following 
prayer occurs: ‘O heavenly and most merciful God, 
implant in me a godly fear of Thee, root out from 
me my ungodly fear of men; let the blessed Spirit, 
who despises not so humble an office, condescend to 
purge my unclean heart, to take away from it my 
own wavering and vacillating resolutions, and place 
in their stead a permanent and habitual sense of ‘Thy 
presence, a lively faith, a love hearty and uncon- 
strained, a looking unto Jesus for redemption, unto 
the Spirit for grace. May every thought be brought 
into the obedience of Christ, and may I walk in the 
footsteps of my beloved sister, my once suffering but 
now glorified sister, though in heaven still my sister.’ 

Rererences.—X. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 
1473. H.C. Beeching, Seven Sermons to Schoolboys, p. 64. 
Newman Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 245. 
H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, p. 96. 
J. R. Illingworth, University and Cathedral Sermons, p. 144. 
H. P. Liddon, University Sermons, p. 156. W. Pulsford, 
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Trinity Church Sermons, p. 24. J. H. Jowett, From Strength 


to Strength, p. 103, Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii, p. 367 5 
thid. (5th Series), vol. vii. pp. 31, 142. 


INDIVIDUALITY 

‘If any man trust to himself that he is Christ's, let him of him- 

self think this again, that, as he is Christ’s, even so are we 

Christ’s.’—2 Cor. x. 7. 
Tue intensity of human individuality is for ever sur- 
prising and shocking our anticipations. It overleaps 
all our categories ; it refuses to conform to our con- 
ventions. Individuality is under obligation to declare 
and fulfil itself. It can no more be bound down by 
our schemes of classification than Samson by the 
withes of the Philistines. Try to tie it up to a beam 
of your own invention, and it will walk off with the 
beam and all. You can but accept the facts. By 
the same right by which you are i! you are, he is 
what he is. Why should you wish to impress your- 
self upon him? Why should you require him to 
conform to your anticipation ? 

God alone can judge him, for God alone has made 
him for Himself. God has thrown into him a distinct 
and separate purpose of His own devising. God 
alone knows what the purpose is, and to God alone 
he answers for what he makes of it. 

I. God has not exhausted His creative powers in 

creating us. He has new things in view, and here is 
one of them. ‘The very certainty with which you 
yourself recognise the Divine intention in your own 
making ought to render you anxious to recognise 
the freedom and elasticity with which that same 
Divine intention expresses itself in others. They are 
so different from you, so strange, so odd, so incredible, 
so unintelligible, so incalculable, so funny. Yes, but 
you and they all witness to one God, who commits to 
each his special destiny. Each has his own equal 
right to exist. No one can override any other's 
claims. 
So, gazing out at the endless swarms of individuals 
who pass before us, in infinite variety of surprise, 
unable to account for their peculiarity and diversity, 
we fall back, again and again, on this recognition by 
St. Paul of our common origin, and of the common 
authority to which we all lay our claim, and say: ‘If 
any man trust to himself that he is God’s, let him of 
himself think this again, that, as he is God’s, so are 
all these’. 

II. ‘As he is God’s, so are all these.’ Is not this 
the only true democratic principle? Is not this what 
we mean by the equality ofall men? We think that 
we have all arrived at this recognition of equality. 
It is a commonplace, a platitude. But, if so, do we 
also recognise the religious ground on which it rests, 
the spiritual assumption which justifies it? This 
equal right of every individual man to be himself has 
God for its background. How else is it explained? 
It is the Divine origin of each separate personality 
that endows it with this inalienable sanctity. 

III. Belief in God, in and through Christ, has 
endowed every separate personality with this sacred 
right to be itself. Yet, it is just where we get te 
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conscious belief in God that we find it most difficult 
to recognise this right. This is the exact point which 
my text brings out. It is because we are convinced 
of our own true relationship to Christ that we cannot 
but suppose that this relationship must be universal. 
In other and minor matters, in the rough and tumble 
of ordinary affairs, every individual may have his own 
strange way of saying things. Wecan allow, perhaps, 
for a mixed hubbub of voices in the world’s business, 
or in politics, or in matters of sentiment ; but when 
we come to the Eternal God, when we are dealing 
with loyalty to Jesus Christ, when we come to the 
realities of spiritual faith, then, surely, we must 
expect to find our own experiences verified in others. 

Just as this man knows Christ for himself alone, 
know Him. In this Christ shows Him- 
self absolute and universal, not in the sameness of 
His manifestation, but in its utter diversity. He, 
the same Christ, can cover every individual difference: 
There is no one individuality for which He has not 
a special and individual disclosure of Himself to 
make. His revelations will be as varied as the in- 
dividuals who receive them. His fertility of resource 
will be adequate to every new demand and level with 
every fresh variation in human nature. ‘Therefore, 
let the true believer who trusts that he is Christ’s 
own be perfectly prepared to find that others whom 
he cannot understand, with whom he inevitabl 
collides, whose judgments he disputes, whose senti- 
ments are wholly the reverse of his own, are, never- 
theless, just as much Christ’s as he is, There is no 
reason why this same loyalty to one Lord should not 
express itself in a thousand divergent ways through 
a multitude of differing characters. — H. Scorr 
Ho.tanp, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ixxvu. p. 
353. 

Rererences.—X. 10.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
99 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 384; cbid. vol. x. p. 20; 
thid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 119; bid. (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 226. X. 15.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 75. X. 15, 16.—Arch- 
bishop Temple, Christian World Pulyt, vol. lviii. p. 821. X. 
16.—EHxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 300. XI. 2.—Ez- 
positor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 250; sbid. vol. x. p. 186; tid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 278. 


A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY 
‘The simplicity that is in Christ.’—2 Cor, x1. 3. 


Tuerkr are some words that have a tragic history. 
To the hearing ear and’ to the understanding heart 
they whisper strange secrets about human progress, 
Now one of the words that has a pitiful history is 
that word simple. It has wandered far from the 
simplicity of Christ. It has so changed its dress, and 
lost its early character, that we are almost ashamed 
to keep it company. 

I. If we have ever studied history at all, we must 
have been struck with a certain sweet simplicity about 
the characters of the very greatest men. ‘There is 
something of the child about the greatest ; a certain 
freshness, a kind of sweet unconsciousness ; a happy 
taking of themselves on trust ; a sort of play-element 


throughout the drama. And all the time, power- 
fully, perhaps silently, they were swaying and steer- 
ing this poor tossed world. Did you never feel that 
simplicity in Martin Luther? And did it never 
arrest you in George Washington? It is that simple 
element that has charmed the world. And I cannot 
think of any better witness to the abiding charm of 
true simplicity than the way in which vice has always 
tried to imitate it. 

II. Now the most casual student of the life of Jesus 
must have noted the simplicity of Christ. (1) Think 
of His mode of life: was it not simple? It puts our 
artificial lives to shame. There is a music in it, not 
like the music of the orchestra, but like the music of 
the brook under the trees. (2) Think of His teach- 
ing: was not that simple too? It puts our sermons 
and our books to shame. Some cynic once said a very 
bitter thing about the style of Gibbon the historian. 
He said that the style of Gibbon was a style in which 
it was impossible to tell the truth. With the deep- 
est reverence for our ascended Lord, [ should venture 
to say just the opposite of Him—the style of Jesus 
the Teacher was a style in which it was impossible 
to tell a lie. It was so clear, so pue, so exquisitely 
truthful. (3) But the simplicity of Christ comes to 
its crown in the feast of the Lord’s Supper. A cup of 
wine and a piece of broken bread—these are the seals 
and symbols of the Gospel. The cross is, as the 
greatest only are, in its simplicity subline. I want 
you all then to feel again, still more I want you all 
to practise, the true simplicity that is in Jesus Christ. 
—G. H. Morrison, Sunrise: Addresses from a 
City Pulpit, p. 124. 

Rererencres.—XI, 3.—Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 120. A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, 
p. 148. F. Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 99. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 393. XI. 4.—Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 1163 tid. vol. vii. p. 107; wid. (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 30; «bid. vol. viii. p. 76. XI 5.— 
Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 303. Haxposttor (6th Series), 
vol, vii. p. 454. XI. 5, 13.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 73. XI. 7.— 
G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons (2nd Series), p. 163. Hx- 
posttor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 298; aid. (5th Series), vol. x. 
p. 196. XI. 9.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 424. XI. 10. 
—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 81. XI. 12.—IJbid, vol. i. p. 395. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF EVIL 

‘For Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light.’— 
2 Cor. XI. 14. 
Ir the evil that assails us were as frightful in its 
aspect as it is in its essence, we should run little 
danger from its assaults; but too often it besets us in 
fair forms and in dazzling colours, and herein lies our 
peril. We now propose to distinguish several ways 
in which this transfiguration of evil is effected, and 
to indicate the path of safety amid these dangerous 
illusions. 

I. The transfiguration of evil. (1) Evil is trans- 
figured by imagination. Imagination is ever active 
in many ways and in many places, lending ‘to evil 
things a fictitious splendour. Bates found on the 
Amazon a brilliant spider that spread itself out ss « 
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flower, and the insects lighting upon it seeking sweet- 
ness, found horrors, torment, death. Such transfor- 
mations are common in human life; things of poison 
and blood are everywhere displaying themselves in 
forms of innocence, in dyes of beauty. (2) Evil is 
transformed by philosophy. (a) In matters of faith 
and worship we may be misled by philosophy. (6) 
In matters of conduct we may be misled by philo- 
sophy. (8) Evil is transfigured by society. Through 
ages society has gained an exquisite skill in enjoying 
the pleasures of sin whilst still stripping that sin 
of its grossness. Pride, lust, selfishness, indolence, 
gluttony, dishonesty, abound in the social circle, but 
the revolting features of these vices are lost under the 
paint and powder of fashion, the blandishments of 
taste, the lustre of gold, the affectations of courtesy, 
philanthropy, and piety. 

II. We indicate the path of safety amid these 
dangerous illusions. (1) Let us not forget that the 
chief danger of life lies in this moral illusion. We 
need ever to be oon the watch, seeing that Satan con- 
ceals his fell purposes under fair pretences, as the 
Greek assassins concealed their swords in myrtle 
branches. (2) Let us be sincere in soul. The single- 
hearted are clear-eyed, and without blindness, pre- 
sumption, confusion, haste, they find and keep the 
pathway of 'ife. (3) Let us respect the written law. 
The Bible is a wonderful book for destroying the 
glamour of sin, for exposing its sophistries and lies. 
Revelation makes palpable the sophistry of sin. 
Revelation makes palpable the horror of sin. Re- 
velation makes palpable the fruits of sin. (4) Let 
us constantly behold the vision of God. And we are 
speaking of, no abstract, mystical thing when we 
speak of the vision of God. We see the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ, and to Jesus Christ 
must we bring whatever thing or theory may solicit 
us. In His light we shall know exactly what is true 
in riches, liberty, greatness, honour, pleasure. Oh, 
how the false and rotten shrivel in His presence! 
What a penetrating glance He has! What a reveal- 
ing touch! What a convicting word! 'The eye that 
looks on Him cannot be deceived.—W. L. Warkin- 
son, The Transfigured Sackcloth, p. 67. 

Rererences.—XI. 14.—C. D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 
227. W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 91. 
XI, 15.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 20, 35 ; tid. vol. 
ii, pp. 66, 67, 382. XI. 20.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 
149, XI. 22, 23.—J. Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 
131. XI. 23.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 15. XI. 
23-27.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 205. 

2 Cor, XI. 24-28. 


Raymonp Luu thus reviewed his life: ‘Once I was 
rich; I had a wife and children; I led a worldly life. 
All these I cheerfully resigned for the sake of pro- 
moting the common good and diffusing abroad the 
holy faith. I learned Arabic; I have gone abroad 
several times to preach the Gospel to the Saracens ; 
I have, for the sake of the faith, been cast into prison ; 
I have been scourged; I have laboured during forty- 
five years to win over the shepherds of the Church 
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and the princes of Europe to the common good of 
Christendom. Now I am old and poor, but I am 
still intent on the same object, and I will persevere 
with it until death, if the Lord permit.’ & 


Rererences.—XI. 25.—Hzapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
324; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 41. XI. 26.—G. G. 
Bradley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 1. Haxposttor 
(6th Series), vol. viii. p. 76. 

‘Who is weak and I am not weak; who is offended and I 

burn not ? ’—2 Cor, XI. 29. 

Carpinat VaucHan was only twenty-one when he 
wrote: ‘ Unless a priest’s heart overflow how can he 
attend to any other’s heart? Unless he be all on 
fire, how can he inflame the hearts of men? I fear 
that I am too much wrapped up in myself—I am not 
sufficiently “all to all”. I cannot with sincerit 
exclaim, “ Who is weak and I am not weak? Who is 
scandalised and I am not on fire? . . .” I do indeed 
feel these words—they go through me, they set 
me on fire. But when the moment, the cold, un- 
sought-for moment comes for throwing myself into 
the weakness of others, for sympathising with them, 
for going with them, in a word, for assimilating 
myself to them—I do not, I cannot, do it. I am 
closed up in myself. I am simply Herbert Vaughan. 
O my sweetest Jesus, I have lost all patience with 
myself. When shall I put off the old man and clothe 
myself with the new? When shall I think and act 
with St. Paul?’ 


THE EDUCATIVE POWER OF WEAKNESS 


‘If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things which con- 
cern mine infirmities.’—2 Cor. XI, 30. 


I. Why does St. Paul Glory in the Things that 
Belong to his Weakness ?—Not, I imagine, in them- 
selves. But he gloried in his weakness, surely, be- 
cause of the use, when it came to him in its different 
forms, he put it to. It is because all these things— 
poverty, distress, failure, sickness—throw the soul 
back upon God; they all demand and cry out for 
faith in God. 

Il. There are two Ways in which to Bear Trial 
and Weakness.—(1) The one is to let them drive 
us into ourselves, to dwell on our own sufferings, our 
own sorrows, the things that we have lost and the 
shadows that close slowly round us. That is the 
way to increase unhappiness, not to lighten it. (2) 
The one way to find happiness, however much you 
suffer, is always to look out for the good points in 
other people, always to think the best of them ; for 
after all, if you are honest, you know the worst about 
yourself, That, indeed, is the second way in which 
we may bear trial and weakness, the way which St. 
Paul knew when he said that he was ‘sorrowing, yet 
always rejoicing, that if he gloried, it was his weak- 
ness which gave him the cause. 

Ill. There is a Wonderful Power that comes 
with Weakness and Loss.—Your time of weakness 
may bring you to see clearly what is real goodness 
real work, real duty. Only let your true desires be 
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set on character, duty, goodness, and God wilbring 
you to them—through the weak things that are tem- 
poral to the things of power that are eternal. That 
is the lesson of the cross—W. H. Hurron, Church 
Family Newspaper, vol. xu. p. 922. 

Rererences.—XI. 30.—R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 96. XI. 31.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 150. XI. 32.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 118. Ha- 
positor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 231. XI. 32, 33,—Ibid. vol. 
vii. p. 126. XII. 1-5.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
232. XII. 2.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. v. p. 115. XII. 2-4. 
—W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, p. 138. Hapositor (5th Series), 
vol. x. p. 268 ; thid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 387. XII. 2-5. 
—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 340. 


THE DIGNITY OF SUFFERING 
*Of myself I will not glory, but in mine infirmities,’— 2 Cor. 
XII. 5. 

Ir was a strange catalogue out of which St. Paul 
made his one solitary ‘glory’—he, who could boast 
such learning, such teaching, such influence, such 
spiritual triumph as never, perhaps, fell to any other 
man! ‘Thrice beaten,’ ‘stoned,’ ‘ shipwrecked, 
‘journeyings,’ ‘perils, ‘ weariness, ‘ painfulness, 
‘watchings,’ ‘hunger, ‘thirst, ‘fastings, ‘naked- 
ness,’ ‘ weakness,’ ‘cares,’ ‘a thorn’. Never hero goes 
so low to gather all his laurels’ He knew ‘’he 
Dignity of Suffering’—a truth good and great to 
know. God help us to learn the lesson. 

I, At the Threshold.—The first thought which it 
is the duty and privilege of every Christian to think 
when he is passing into a trial is one full of dignity 
at the threshold: ‘I am in the hands of God’. A 
man feels this—whether rightly or wrongly—more in 
his sorrows than he does in his joys. Sorrows gener- 
ally drive us to our greatest thought. And strangely 
—though heaven is joy—we always feel nearer heaven 
when we are unhappy. I suppose it is because this 
world grows less—therefore the next grows greater. 
If you wish to elevate any pain or affliction, determine 
first that you will see nothing in it but the hand of 
God. 

Il. Suffering is always a Proof of Grace.—No 
skilful man ever puts a greater strain upon a machine 
than he knows it is able to bear. ‘The severity of the 
stress is the proof of the excellence of the work. 
And, as Archbishop Leighton says, ‘'The pirate never 
attacks the empty vessel going out, but the rich 
argosy coming home’, .'The attack is the evidence of 
the good we carry. That man is worthy of all 
honour, and must command respect, who simply 
wears a calm aspect and a self-sustained deportment 
under all circumstances. But we go beyond that. 
It may have fallen to some of us to see—what is to 
my mind one of the most touching spectacles that 
any man can show—a person in great pain and sorrow 
and yet so sustained and ennobled by the Spirit in 
his own soul that he was not so much a receiver as 
an imparter of sympathy and the comforter and the 
guide and the helper of all about him. 

Ili. The Dignity of our Lord’s Bearing during 
His Last Agony.—Of all the noble spectacles man 


has ever seen, I know none to be compared for a 
moment with the grandness of our Saviour’s bearing 
during His last agony—the last acts of that wonder- 
ful life. 

_ (a) Hear Him as He utters that awful passage, 
in His unparalleled composure, in that pious argu- 
ment with His own soul: ‘ Father, the hour is come! 
. . . Father, glorify Thy name’. 

(6) And what dignity upon this carth was ever 
y be compared with the washing of the disciples’ 

eet ! 

(c) And then that mandate of the King of kings, 
that sovereignty, ordering His own betrayal—‘ That 
thou doest, do quickly ’. 

(d) Or, see Him—that meek and oppressed Man, 
standing in such an attitude of innocence and patient 
holiness that, before its fascination, a whole ruffian 
band goes back and falls to the ground ! 

(e) And, when a prisoner at the bar, before the 
proud representative of Rome, not using any but the 
language of pity to that proud potentate: ‘Thou 
couldest have no power at all against Me’. 

(f) And who cannot but see, and wonder, and 
admire the dignity of the Son of Mamstanding out 
against all the horrors of His cross in the strength 
of His one grand purpose! ‘Then He so disengaged 
Himself that He could offer up that exquisite prayer 
for His murderers. 

It is not the endurance only, or the love, or the 
power, or the peace of our suffering Master we are to 
study and copy, but it is the dignity, the dignity of 
Jesus ! 

Be like Him. Never degrade your own or another’s 
suffering. The sufferers are the great ones of the 
earth. Be dignified in misery. There is no glory 
like abasement. There is no strength so great as 
infirmities coming from God and borne for God ; 
and nothing more truly Christ-like, or dignified, than 
the struggles of a lifetime of sorrow and suffering for 
Jesus Christ’s sake ! 


CUT TO THE QUICK 


‘ And by reason of the exceeding greatness of the revelations 
—wherefore, that I should not be exalted overmuch, there 
was given to mea thorn inthe flesh, a messenger of 
Satan to buffet me, that I should not be exalted overmuch.’ 
—2 Cor. xl. 7 (R.V.). 

Ler us consider :-— 

I. The Special Suffering of which the Apostle 
Complains.—(1) It was acute. Froude says that all 
Carlyle’s troubles were imaginary ; and very many of 
our troubles are that, or little more. Yet we have 
real misfortunes and sorrows, and occasionally these 
are profound and acute. Many misfortunes scratch 
the surface ; a few times at least in life they search 
the depths and sting the soul. (2) It was wnutter- 
able. St. Paul does not disclose the character of his 
special sorrow, and commentators have sought in 
vain to pick the lock and reveal tne hidden skeleton 
But the great lesson to be learnt from the Apostle’s 
silence is this, that there are sorrows in life which 
cannot be expressed. Superficial souls incapable of 
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great grief will, upon the slightest provocation, fetch 
out their skeleton from its cupboard and dilate on 
its special features; but real griefs are sacred, and 
noble men are reticent. There is the silence of self- 
respect. There is the silence of delicacy. There is 
the silence of honour. There is the silence of affec- 
tion. There is the silence of surprise and dismay. 
There is the silence of necessity. (3) It was 
incwrable. Most troubles are forgotten with time, 
nay, time often gives them a tender grace, and 
it is not altogether sorrowful to recall them. But it 
is not thus with all our griefs: some of them are 
manifestly irremediable. (4) It was malignant. ‘A 
messenger of Satan to buffet me.” We find most 
difficult to bear the sufferings which somehow make 
us most conscious of the presence and action of the 
powers of darkness. 

II. The Design of the Apostle’s Affliction.—{1) 
It contemplated his safety. ‘Lest I should be 
exalted above measure.’ Most subtle are the tempta- 
tions of high spiritual estate ; hard by are pi‘falls 
and the valley of the shadow of death. (2) It 
designed his more complete strength. ‘ My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” ‘When I am weak, then am I 
strong.” God takes away our natural strength, 
chastens the pride of our understanding and will, 
- deprives us of worldly confidences and hopes, that 
He may reveal in us a new and Diviner strength. 
(3) It designed his larger service. We often see 
that through personal frailty and suffering men be- 
come more effective teachers of the highest truths 
—more pathetic painters, mightier poets, nobler 
preachers; and through his personal sorrows the 
Apostle was fitted for more effective service. Tens of 
thousands of God’s people know that the blow which 
shattered them, and reduced them to what the world 
calls weakness, was the very providence that awoke 
in them a Diviner life, and fitted them for higher and 
holier service. —W. L. Warxinson, The Bane and 
the Antidote, p. 247. 


‘ A thorn in the flesh,’—2 Cor. x11. 7. 


Gop saw that the Apostle was a better man with the 
thorn than he would have been without it. The 
proves was heard, and the answer was ‘No’. Who 
nows what sins and failures St. Paul was saved 
from, by the constant pricking of the warning thorn? 
Was it not, indeed, a fairy thorn in his flesh touch- 
ing him at risky moments, as though endued with 
some warning power, a mystic spike plucked from 
the very Crown of Thorns itself? Who knows ?— 
E. E. Hormes, Prayer and Action, p. 12. 


Rererences.—XII. 7.—C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 
393. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 238; ibid. vol. x. p. 
118. XII. 7-9.—Brooke Herford, Cowrage and Cheer, p. 54. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1084. R. C. Trench, 
Sermons New and Old, p. 86. XII. 8, 9.—Eaxpository Sermons 
on the New Testament, p. 204. XII. 9.—Newman Smyth, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 97. J. C. Wright, The 
Record, vol. xxvn. p. 3. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 
1287 : and vol. lii. No. 2974. Hzpositor (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 494. XII. 9.—G. H. Morrison. Ohristian World Pulyt, 


22nd June, 1910. XII. 10.—C. F. Aked, The Courage of the 
Coward, p. 47. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 365. 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 189, 8. H. Fleming, 
Fifteen-minute Sermons for the People, p. 190. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2050. XII. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxv. No. 1458. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 73. 
XII. 14.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 269. Ha 
positor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 184; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii. 
p. 278. 
‘The children ought not to | 

narenia for the meta he ae Lap. a 
In Luther's Table-Talk the following remarks are 
quoted under the heading ‘Patres thesaurizent 
liberis :’ Cordatus said; ‘Many disapprove of this’, 
The Doctor [Luther] said: ‘If our predecessors 
had left no treasures to us, what should we possess 
now? ‘To-day we might live in idleness, if we 
were not obliged by God’s commandment to leave 
something to our children” [E. Kroker, Luther's 
Tischreden, 1903, p. 183]. Luther’s words are the 
more noteworthy as he was generous almost to a 
fault in his gifts to those outside his own family. 
Like his co-worker Melanchthon, he could never 
allow a beggar to knock in vain at his door. Un- 
like Melanchthon, Luther possessed a wife with keen 
business instincts, and a steady determination to 
increase her husband’s property. 

ReFERENCES.—XII. 18.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
117. XIII. 1.—Zbid. vol. i. p. 401. XIII. 2-10.—Jbid. (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 284. XIII. 3-5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxx. No. 1788. 


CRUCIFIED THROUGH WEAKNESS 


‘For though He was crucified through weakness, yet He liveth 
by the power of God. For-we also are weak in Him, but 
we shall live with Him by the power of God toward you.’ 
—2 Cor. XIll. 4. 


Tuoucu He was crucified, yet He liveth, that is the 
whole sum and substance of the Bible. But this 
verse tells us much more; that He was crucified 
through weakness, that He liveth through power. 

I. But how, crucified through weakness? Firstly, 
I know very well, it means that He submitted to be- 
come weak by taking our mortal nature, that He 
might be able to die for our sakes ; that no man could 
have taken away His life, had He not laid it down 
of Himself; that He who said, ‘The earth is weak, 
and all the inhabiters thereof; I bear up the pillars 
of it,’ condescended to faint under the weight of the 
cross and to be helped by Simon of Cyrene. But 
it means a great dea] more than this; else it could 
not join on to the latter part of the verse. ‘ Cruci- 
fied through weakness’ means, after a course, after a 
life, of weakness ; and so indeed it was. And J know 
not but that these confessions of human weakness, 
so patiently borne, so openly confessed, do not above 
everything else show us the meaning of that saying 
of St. Paul, ‘He emptied Himself’. Think—when 
His disciples went away into the city to buy food, 
He remained by the well; acknowledging thereby 
that He was not able, to speak after the manner of 
men, to do that which they could do. Think again— 
when they took Him, even as He was, in the ship, 
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they were toiling in rowing, but He, as man, was so 
exhausted that He slept. 

II. Never be ashamed to confess weakness either of 
body or mind. If you are told at any time to do 
anything which you feel to be above your strength, 
you will be much more like our Lord by saying so, 


than by making an effort which you ought not to’ 


make. For notice in these two remarkable proofs 
of our Lord’s weakness how His perfect wisdom turned 
them both to be means of blessing. He sat on the 
well because He was weary, and thus the woman of 
Samaria and her fellow-townsmen were brought to 
His knowledge. . He slept in the vessel because He 
was weary, and thus He proved Himself, sleeping as 
well as waking, to be Almighty. 

III. ‘For we also are weak in Him.’ Hear what 
St. Bernard says: ‘But as for me, Lord Jesus, my 
wonder is beyond all wonder that Thou shouldst call 
us weak in Thee, that Thou shouldst suffer us to lay 
all our weakness thus to Thy charge; that Thou 
shouldst give us Thy strength and take our infirmity. 
And is this, O Lord, the return that those Thy 
children ought to make? Is this all that Thou re- 
quirest of them, to be weak in Thee? Instead of 
urging them to give proofs of their strength, Thou 
only commandest them to lean their weakness on 
Thee; so that, saith the Bride, Thy left arm is under 
their head, drooping and bowed down by infirmity, 
and Thy right hand shall embrace them. Oh, 
wonderful superabundance of love. To love not 
strength only, but weakness; to accept, not only 
affection, but coldness! Who among the sons of 
men would thus act, save He only who is the Bride- 
groom of the Virgins, the true Lover of Souls?’ 

IV. ‘ We shall live with Him.’ We could not live 
without Him. All the doctors of the Church agree 
in this, that if it were possible for His presence to 
be in hell, hell itself would become heaven. We 
shall live with Him where He is, if only we invite 
Him now to live with us where we are.—J. M. Nratx, 
Sermons in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 1 p. 328. 

Rererences.—XIII. 4.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 8328 ; ibid. Readings for the Aged 
(4th Series), p. 102. XIII. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. 
No. 218. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 156. T. F. 
Crosse, Sermons, p. 133. E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy 
and Laity, p. 125. D.C. A. Agnew, The Soul's Business and 
Prospects, p. 88. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p: 151. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, 
vol, iii. p. 207. W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 161. W. J. E. 
Bennett, Sermons Preached at the London Mission, 1869, p. 73. 
XIII. 8.—W. R. Harwood, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 
p- 294. XIII. 8, 9.—J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church 
Year, vol. ii. p. 245. 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 
‘This we also pray for, even your perfecting.’—2 Cor. x11. 9. 
Tuer is probably no subject Christian teachers 
touch so Bietantiy as that of Christian Perfection. 
This is due partly to the difficulties of definition, and 
partly to the fact that it lays one open to misunder- 
standing. The Scriptures command perfection, 


promise perfection, and give examples of perfection. 
God does not mock us with impossible commands. 
There is an imperfect perfection. All perfection is 
relative except the perfection of God. Christian per- 
fection does not indicate finality but fitness. 

I. The meaning of perfection. To make perfect 
means to make fit, to put in order, adjust, adapt, 
arrange, and equip, so as to secure effectiveness and 
efficiency for the result to be achieved. ‘The meaning 
is the same when applied to Christian life and ex- 
perience. It is the adjustment, cleansing, and equip- 
ment of man’s nature for all the purposes of the life 
in Christ. It is nothing more than making man fit 
in every part to do the will of God. 

II. All the elements of Christian character are set 
forth in the Scriptures as capable of perfection. The 
elements that make up Christian character are Faith, 
Hope, Love; and each of these may be perfect. (1) 
Faith. ‘Night and day praying exceedingly that 
we may see your face, and may perfect that which is 
lacking in your faith’ (1 Thess. mm. 10). (2) Hope. 
‘Be sober and set your hope perfectly on the grace 
that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ’ (1 Peter 1 13). (3) Love. ‘Above 
all things put on love, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness’ (Col. mz 14). 

III. Christian perfection experienced in the heart 
is manifest in the life. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them. (1) The first-fruit of the three-fold perfection 
of faith, hope, and love, is patience. (a) The Chris- 
tian made perfect in faith, hope, and love will be 
perfect in his patience with God. (b) To many, 
patience with people is more difficult than patience 
with God. There is nothing can make us patient 
with trying people except faith in them, hope for 
them, and love of them. (2) Perfect obedience to 


the will of God. (3) A perfect tongue. (4) Perfect 
eace. : 
IV. ‘If thou wouldst be perfect?’ For such a life 


who among the redeemed has not sighed and prayed ? 
How then may we attain unto a life so glorious? It 
is the work and gift of God, and can only become 
ours by consecration, cleansing, and indwelling.—S. 
Cuapwick, Humanity and God, p. 249. 


Rererences.—XIII. 11.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 
38; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 379. 


VALEDICTION AND BENEDICTION 


‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.’— 
2 Cor, xIll. 14. 
Tue repetition of the text is the best sermon. “ The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all’ What then? ‘Then there will be no real separ- 
ation, ‘The true union is mystical, spiritual, Divine. 
We come to learn this by attending a costly and 
distressing school; we come to know this by experi- 
ence. Disappearance does not violate union; not 
being able to see does not utterly impoverish the 
soul; there is an inward sight, there is a spiritual 
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vision, there is a wondrous power of sympathy which 
can realise or put into body-forms all that is most 
sacred and healthful in human evolution. 

I. What a wondrous argument is this benediction ! 
It is a large theology; there is in this benediction a 
Trinity, a relation of persons, distinct and operative 
personalities, each member of the ‘Trinity having 
something to do with the human soul. You cannot 
build your rhetoric without the Trinity; the poor 
sweltering rhetorician must have his three members 
in order to complete what he calls a climax—which 
nobody wants to hear. You cannot anywhere fail 
to see the threefold action, the threefold mystery of 
being, co-operation, and of development. Whatever 
may be the metaphysics of the Trinity, I know not, I 
cannot enter into that ineffable mystery; but I see a 
ladder rising from earth to heaven, and I see the 
angels of God descending and ascending, ascending 
and descending, holding continual and vital commerce 
with the uttermost parts of the great heaven. So it 
is with this Trinity ; I meet it everywhere. 

With what a wondrous instinct is the right word 
chosen by this speaker of the benediction! No poet 
can amend the phrase. ‘The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’—the favour, the pity, the daily care, 
the incessant solicitousness and love. ‘The grace,’ 
a word fit for the Cross, a word that is as the jewel 
svilable in the great literature crowded into the one 
pregnant word Atonement, 

II. How, then, does the benediction proceed ? 
‘ And the communion of the Holy Ghost.’ What fit 
words ; what expert writing! Ifit were only a matter 
of the choice of words here is an instance of the finest 
bringing-together of the most exquisite terms; in a 
sense, the only terms that could fit the occasion. 
The Holy Spirit communes with the heart, speaks to 
it without words, hovers over it, breathes upon it, 
turns over the leaves when we read the words of 
Christ and annotates them with light. The Holy 
Ghost is the Spirit of companionship, filling all space, 
vet occupying no room; acontradiction in words, a 
verity and a music in experience. You cannot bless 
unless you have been blessed. Hypocrisy cannot 
pronounce a benediction; the words can be pro- 
nounced, but not the benediction itself in its inner- 
most music and holy meaning. Only sincerity can 
produce the true music of the true heart. 

III. ‘I will not leave you comfortless.” ‘'The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.’ 
I will change the text in one word. I have never 


throughout my long ministry been able to pronounce 
this benediction exactly as it is written. The change 
which I make is, I think, an amendment. ‘Be with 
us all.” The minister has no right to stand apart as 
if he were dropping something upon others in an 
official and authoritative manner. I sit or stand 
with the smallest little child that God ever sent into 
the world ; and I do not in pronouncing a benediction 
say, ‘The benediction of God be with you,’ I say, 
‘Be with us’—the little child, the poor cripple, the 
desolate soul—brother of the heart. We want a 
common blessing as we want a common atmosphere. 
—JoserH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 1. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GODHEAD 


2 Cor. XIII. 14. 


Wuar do men know of God? The Christian teach- 
ing about God is all that we, with our present 
very small powers, can know about that infinite and 
unseen Being, whose existence we infer, and Whom 
we call God, comes to us in one of three ways. 

I. Nature, the existing world of things and men 
that we see. Every year teaches us more about 
Nature, and, therefore, more about God. If there is 
a veil that hides God in Nature from us, it is in our 
eyes, over our minds, and not in Nature. 

II. But we learn about God ina second way. There 
is that marvellous figure in world-history, Jesus 
Christ. Christ reveals God to us. Just as Nature 
compels the recognition of a Cause behind it, and 
we name the Cause God, so Christ compels us to 
think how He came to be. 

III. And there is the third revelation, nearer still 
to each of us, appealing not to our reason, not to our 
knowledge of Christ, which is limited to those who 
have learned about Him, but a voice speaking in the 
heart to every child of man. There is the survival 
of the brute in us all, It is awful. But there is also 
the light that shines amid it all—the light of God 
Himself in the human conscience.—J. M. WhHtson, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 428. 

RererEeNnces.—XIII. 4.—A. Whyte, Christian World Pulptt, 
vol. }. p. 844. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 147. C. D. 
Bell, The Power of God, p. 263. J. T. Stannard, The Divine 
Humanity, p. 165. 8. P. Carey, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Ivii. p. 262. J. Stuart Holden, The Pre-eminent Lord, p. 233 ; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p..-872. XIII. 14, 15.—F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 223. XIII. 15.—Haposttor (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 289. XIV. 2.—Ibid. vol. vii. p. 149. XV. 
6.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 243. XV. 27.—Ibid. vol. x. 
p. 192. XVI. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 75. XVL 
1-16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No, 1113. 


THE EPISTLE TO 


GALATIANS 

Rererenors.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 69; thid. 
vol. vii. p. 197 ; ibid. vol. ix. p. 254. I. 1.—Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol, i, p. 888. I. 2.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 159. I. 4. 
—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 279. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 27 ; tbid. (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 278 ; tid. 
vol. viii. p. 832. I. 4, 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 
2483. I. 6.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 118. I. 6, 7. 
—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 29; thid. vol. vi. p. 311. I. 
6, 9.—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 232, I. 7.—J. Hall, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 68. 


THE UNALTERABLE GOSPEL 


*But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed.’—Gat. I. 8. 

I. Ir is always the work of a critical stage in the his- 

tory when the ways of escape are rigidly limited in 

number. The most appalling situations in life are 
not those from which we may flee through many doors. 

The graver the complications that face us, the fewer 

the feasible schemes of salvation from their cruel en- 

tanglement. And such common analogies have their 
special application to the subject of sin. If redemp- 
tion is possible, it is inconceivable that it should be 
by a score of expedients, one equally good with an- 
other. If there be no Divine revelation, the problem 
is hopeless ; and when the revelation of free mercy 

has once been made, the least departure from it is a 

sacrilege against God, and an offence against the 

hope and welfare of the race, for which crime is too 
light a name. 

II. As Paul viewed this subject, an infinite and 
eternal wisdom was needed to design the process of 
escape, and an unheard-of munificence of love to carry 
it into effect. Again and again Paul affirms that this 
root-conception of the Gospel was hidden away in the 
deeps of the Godhead, that the angels could not ex- 

lore the secret, and that it was only after many ages 
that the gracious redeeming mystery took efficacious 
shape in the work of Jesus Christ. If this be so, any 

alternative man may devise for himself must be a 

paltry, disappointing juggle. ‘The Gospel is intoler- 

ant of either specious imitations or auxiliary rituals 
to eke out its virtues. It is all of a piece, and comes 
down from heaven. 

III. This note of exclusiveness in the message of 
the Gospel is intended to make salvation sure for 
those whoseek it. In travelling through thinly settled 
countries or amongst people of a strange language, 
we know how much easier progress is if there are no 
cross-roads. The ideal city of refuge is approached 
by one path in which the simple of heart cannot err. 
There is only one true way into the kingdom, one 
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solitary method of salvation, one effectual remedy for 
human sin and woe; and it is in wisdom and mercy 
that God has stamped the Gospel as a thing apart to 
which there can be no rival. 

IV. The tests of experience single out the Gospel 
for its place of unrivalled authority in dealing with 
the moral malady of human nature. Whilst in its 
first approaches to the human heart the Gospel is de- 
pendent for a time upon its advocates and witnesses, 
it soon becomes self-attesting truth and power. Its 
authority is intrinsic and ceases to be distinctively 
external. The words of the text imply that the 
Gospel is greater than its greatest witnesses. It bears 
its own credentials, and, in the end, depends upon 
neither human nor angelic authority to commend it. 


‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gos- 
pel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed.’—Gat. I. 8. 
Bisuor Briconnet, the reforming prelate who was ap- 
pointed in 1516 to the See of Meaux, was a timid and 
anxious man, who dreaded persecution. A Roman 
Catholic partisan has preserved the record of this signi- 
ficant warning given by the Bishop to his flock, and 
elicited either by the consciousness of his own moral 
feebleness, or by a certain vague premonition of danger, 
‘Even should J, your Bishop, change my speech and 
teaching, beware that you change not with me’. An 
early French authority gives a slightly different form 
to Briconnet’s caution. ‘Formerly,’ says a MS. frag- 
ment in the Library of Geneva, ‘ while he was preach- 
ing to them the Gospel, he said,.as St. Paul wrote to 
the Galatians, that if he, or an angel from heaven 
preached to them any other doctrine than that 
which he was preaching, they should not receive 
him.” Briconnet’s courage broke down under the 
attack of the Sorbonne and he forsook the reformed 
faith. 
Rererences.—I. 8.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 469. 
I. 8, 9.—Ibid. vol. xi. p. 467. I. 8-12.—C. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 223. 1. 9.—Ezposttor (5th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 101; tbid. vol. x. p. 185. I. 10.—H. P. Liddon, Unt- 
versity Sermons (2nd Series), p. 144. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 76 ; tbid. vol. iii. p. 366 ; sbid. (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 119. I. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2185. 
I. 11, 12.—J. Baines, Sermons, p. 44. I. 11-20.—Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 206. I. 12.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 118. I. 12-16.—Zbid. (6th Series), vol ii. p. 209. I. 
13.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 245 ; aid. (6th Series), vol 
vii. p. 409. I. 18, 14.—Zbid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 119. 
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Even in quite intermediate stages, a dash of enthusi- 
asm is not a thing to be ashamed of in the retrospect ; 
if St. Paul had not been a very zealous Pharisee, 
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he would have been a colder Christian. —R. L. 

STEVENSON, ; 

AnveRENcES.—I. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 656. 
I. 15, 16.—H. 8. Seekings, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 
555. HH. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1585, p. 75. Expositor 
‘4th Series), vol. ii. p. 102 ; ¢bid. vol. vi. p. 374. I. 15-17.— 
R. W. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, p. 216. I. 16.—Hapositor 
(4th Series), vol. viii. p. 188; thd. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 
48. 

*Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither 
went I up to bide rig to them which were Apostles 
before me, but I went to Arabia.’—Ga . I. 16, 17. 

Wuen Shibli Bagarag returned from the well of 

Paravid, with the brimming phial in his hand, Noorna 

said to him, ‘ Hadst thou a difficulty in obtaining the 

waters of the well ?’ 

He answered, ‘ Surely all was made smooth for me 
by thy aid. Now when I came to the well I marked 
not them by it, but plunged, and the depth of that 
well seemed to me the very depth of the earth itself, 
so went I ever downward ; and when I was near the 
bottom of the well I had forgotten life above, and 
lo! no sooner had I touched the bottom of the well 
when my head emerged from the surface! ’twas 
wondrous. —GrorcE Merrepiru, The Shaving of 

Shagpat. 

Rererences.—I. 17.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 354; 
tid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 785 «bid. vol. viii. p. 281; «bid. 
vol. xi. p. 359. I. 18.—T. Vincent Tymms, Christian World 
Pulgit, vol. lxx. p. 356. I. 19.—H. A. Smith, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. x. pp. 487, 505. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 307. I. 21.—Jbid. vol. ii. p. 32. I. 23.—C. Parsons 
Reichel, Sermons, p. 60. I. 23, 24.—J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Saints’ Days, p. 118. I. 24.—R. Allen, The Words of Christ, 
p- 41. J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
194. II, 1.—John Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. 
p. 305. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 3832. II. 1-10. 
—lIbid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 104; bid. vol. iii. pp. 84, 92, 
175, 255, 262; wid. vol. iv. pp. 43, 298; rbd. vol. vii. p. 
827 ; ibid. vol. ix. p. 224; cbid. vol. x. p. 265, 


BY REVELATION 


‘ By revelation.’—Gat. n. 2. 


Paut was fond of the word revelation. ‘When it 
pleased God to reveal His Son in me’ I ‘ went up by 
revelation’; ‘If in anything ye be otherwise minded, 
God will reveal this also’. It is wonderful to see how 
this ministry of revelation penetrates the whole area 
and purpose of life. Sometimes we are startled into 
its use ; we find revelation where we did not expect 
to find it. We are so familiar with some things that 
we forget them; we speak so fluently that we do not 
catch the emphasis of the music. 

I. What could be a greater revelation according 
to the limitations of the case than the meaning of the 
alphabet? We never think of that, because we use 
the alphabet mechanically ; it comes and goes just as 
we will it to come and go. But if you will take the 
mind right back to the beginning, and say to the 
little child, You have to learn all these poor curious- 
looking things; we call them letters, and you have to 
stamp them on your mind, and get them into your 


head, and know them every time you see them; and 
then you may have to put two or three of them 
together, perhaps six or seven; the alphabet means 
nothing, but it contains everything in the way of 
literature. Sometimes we learn by letters or by re- 
velations made to us through the medium of letters, 
things that are symbolical, things that are quick with 
a great unrevealed and uncomprehended vitality and 
meaning. 

II. ‘Then again we change the ground of revelation, 
and we learn by experience. Through that gate God 
comes to man to bind up his wounds, and to take 
him more closely to His heart, showing him the vanit 
and transiency of the time-sphere and the space-world, 
and bathing him in the rivers of eternity. Some men 
can only learn by experience ; they learn nothing by 
spiritual revelation. Some men cannot understand 
anything unless they have experienced it. Want 
of sympathy often arises from want of knowledge. 
You have never had a headache, and therefore you 
cannot understand however anybody can be suffering 
from that complaint. You have never lost anyone, 
and you cannot understand the meaning of these hot 
rivers of tears, that awful eloquent silence, that ex- 
pressive pregnant sigh of the soul. O, how poor is 
he who has never been desolated ! 

III. Then again comes the very highest phase of 
revelation, namely, the great spiritual communication 
between God the Spirit and man the spirit, the 
wondrous illumination, the sudden calling into light, 
the smiting down that there may be a great rising 
up. ‘Then the whole enlightenment of the sphere of 
consciousness ; then the ghostly feeling that we have 
heard it all before ; then the mysterious feeling that 
we must have dreamed it. Then the book is put 
before us, the book which is called the Bible, and we 
feel that we have surely seen it somewhere; that 
psalm is quite familiar, that going in the top of the 
mulberry trees is something we heard in the woods 
near our father’s house at home. All these delinea- 
tions and representations of character—why, we seem 
to know all the Bible folk ; we have met them; not 
under their names as given on the written page, but 
there is not a man mentioned in the Bible or deline- 
ated with any completeness that we did not in some 
sort of way know. The people red-handed with 
murder, we know them, we have seen them, though 
they sell their souls for gold. Where did we see 
them? ‘They are quite familiar to us; though they 
lie they are not strangers. 

Let us get acquainted with the fact that revelation 
is going on round about us, and within us, and that 
revelation is nota church property. We should brin 
it into life, daily, experimental, practical life, and tal 
familiarly about it with tender reverence as a gift 
from heaven or some sheet of cloud let down fuller of 
stars than the sky. 

IV. Sometimes a man is revealed to himself; he 
says in blunt frankness that he would not have 
believed it of himself, it was quite a revelation to 
him. There he does not object to the word revela- 
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tion, for it has not gathered around it its brightest 
robes. Sometimes we are revealed to one another ; 
hence we often use such expressions as, It was quite 
a revelation tome. What do you mean by revela- 
tion? You simply mean, if you will be faithful to 
ourself, that you have seen the inside of things, that 
‘or a moment you have been at God’s stand-point, and 
have seen realities, not appearances; philosophies, 
not phenomena. 
ow do we know certain things? By revelation. 
How do we know God? Only by revelation. How 
do we know about the forgiveness of sins? Only by 
revelation. This is not something found out in the 
schools ; this is not a clever answer to a trying enigma ; 
it is God’s answer to the enigma of our own misery. 
That puts a new aspect on things. Certainly it 
does; but it puts the right aspect on them. 

V. Then, finally, revelation comes and fits in all 
the gaps and all the strange places of life. Then re- 
velation comes and says, Now let us walk together ; 
O sweet, sweet heart, come with me, and let us walk 
together. ‘hou hast a cemetery in thine estate? 
Yea, Ihave. Come with me, and we will talk it out 
on the spot: this grave was for thy good, as well as 
for the good of the loved one ascended ; it was fixed 
that this grave should be dug on the day mentioned 
on the marble, at the very moment—it was fixed that it 
should not be a moment later ; this grave is a garden ; 
see, thou canst plant upon this grave the flower of 
answered prayer; I will go home with thee—which 
is the worst part of the journey related to the 
cemetery. There is a kind of grim joy in going to it, 
but there is a bitter misery only in leaving it. I will 
go with thee, I will take thine arm, yea, the arm of 
thine heart. What thou knowest about death thou 
knowest only by revelation. Blessed, sweet bereaved 
one, blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. They 
have got it all over. The enemy can hurt them no 
more.—JosErH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 
Iv. p. 136. 


Rererences.—II. 2.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 205. 
II. 3.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 131; id. (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 107. II. 4.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 95 tid. 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 457 ; tbid. vol. viii. p. 76. 


‘ That the truth of the Gospel might continue with you.’— 
GAL, Il. 5. 


Ir seems to me that in-every problem of moral con- 
duct we confront, we really hold in trust an interest 
of all mankind. To solve that problem bravely and 
faithfully is to make life just so much easier for 
everybody ; and to fail to do so is to make it just so 
much harder to solve by whoever has next to face it. 


—G. W. Cascz, in The Cavalier. 


Rerrrences.—II. 6.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 
204; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 10. II. 6-9.—Jbid. vol. iv. 
p. 58. II. 7.—C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 9. Exposttor 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 18. II. 7-9.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 149. 
II. 7-10.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 237. Il. 8.—Ibid. 
p. 59. II. 8.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 32; thid. (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 416. 


VOL, JL 


‘Only they would that we should remember the poor: the 

same which I also was forward to do.’—Gat. mL Io. 
Is it fanciful to imagine that a touch of quiet irony 
lies in Paul’s account of the last injunctions given 
to him at Jerusalem? As if he was likely to forget 
the claims of poor people, amid ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal discussions !_ Surely they might have taken 
that for granted. The authorities, no doubt, meant 
well. But, says Paul gravely, I did not need any 
prompting in that direction ; 8 eal éorrovdaca airo 
Toto Trovjoat. This does not mean that Paul then 
and there began to make it his object to collect for the 
poor, although doubtless he did use the ‘collection for 
the poor saints in Judea’ as a means of drawing to- 
gether happily the two sides of the Church, He needed 
no official reminder of his Christian duty to the poor. 
Whoever might be lacking, he at least (so the change 
from pvnpovevapev to éorrovdaca may suggest) was 
not likely to be backward in this service. 

One of the highest forms in which we can show our 
appreciation of a man’s proved character is to take 
for granted that he will do some duty. We should 
assume that he will be ready for it. ‘To remind him 
nervously of its obligation is, in one aspect, to indi- 
cate that we are not quite sure of him. Perhaps he 
may forget it, in the press of other interests! Let 
us charge him! Paul relates the exhortation, as he 
probably received it, with perfect courtesy. But one 
can imagine how he felt ; not irritated—he was far 
too great a man for that—but half-amused, as many 
a person is who has to receive gratuitous advice, by 
mouth or letter, from well-meaning outsiders, upon 
the cardinal tasks which all the while lie closest to 
his own heart. He listens to the counsel, and then 
quietly goes his way, wondering what his friends take 
him for, after all; wondering whether they really 
thought that he needed at this time of day to be 
prodded to his duty. 


‘ But when I saw.’—GAt. Il. 14. 
* As I beheld.’—ActTs xv. 23. 


Ar Antioch and at Athens Paul’s great, though 
perhaps not very welcome, service was that he de- 
tected the misdirection of religious energy. He be- 
lieved in the charity which thought no evil, but he 
did not conceive this to mean an amiable habit of 
shutting one’s eyes to inconsistencies and aberrations 
in human conduct. Things were going wrong at 
Antioch, although the local Christians either failed 
to realise it or were too timid to protest. Paul’s keen 
penetration and courage saved the situation for 
Christendom. When J saw... Jsaid. It was a 
time for plain speech, when issues had_to be disen- 
tangled and_ principles cleared from any deviating 
practices. The Christians at Antioch were, like 
Christian and Hopeful in Bunyan’s allegory, ‘at a 
place where they saw a way put itself into their way, 
and seemed withal to lie as straight as the way which 
they should go’. They had been persuaded to deviate 
along this path, but no one realised it till Paul ar- 
rived. J saw St od« dpOorododc1v— that they were 
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not on the straight path’. For the sake of their 
own peace as well as for the sake of their followers, 
he spoke out, impelled by the same motive as at 
Athens, where among the pagans he seems to have 
also felt urged by a sense, half of indignation, half of 
pity, at the misapplication of human reverence and 
earnestness. J beheld... I now declare to you. 
The sight of religious feeling running to waste, 
through confused and imperfect knowledge, always 
stirred Paul. Inside the Church and outside the 
Church, he was confronted with the pathos and mis- 
chief of this problem, and to it he brought the 
courage of his own convictions and the impact of his 
own practical sagacity, exposing the error ere it was 
too late——Jamxs Morrarr. 


Rererences.—I]. 10.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ 
Days, p. 242. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 99. Expositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 279. II. 11.—H. M‘Neile, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1604, p. 281. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
407 ; «bid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 351. II. 12.—Jbid. vol. v. 
p. 326; «bid. vol. vii. p. 189. II. 18.—Ibid. (7th Series), 
vol. v. p. 190. II. 14.—Jbid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 64; cbid. 
(5th Series), vol. iv. p. 164. Il. 14-21.—Jbid. (4th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 10. II. 15.—Jbid. vol. i. p. 201. II. 16.—Ibid. 
vol. vii. p. 417 ; tbid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 284. II. 17.— 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 64. II. 19.—C. Bradley, The 
Christian Life, p. 128. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 
81. Hzxpositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 265 ; «bid. (7th Series), 
vol. v. p. 524, II. 19, 20.—C. O. Eldridge, The Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xix. p. 176. 


ST. PAUL’S LOVE FOR CHRIST 

‘I live by the faith of the Son of God, Who loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.’—Gat. 11. 20. 
Ir is a significant testimony to man’s permanent 
need of Christ that the name of Christ is used and 
in a manner preached even where His unique Di- 
vinity is denied; even where the wonders of His 
life and death are rejected ; even where his sinless- 
ness is questioned ; even where He is resolved into 
some ghostly ideal never numbered among the sons 
of men. This isa proof of the paramount import- 
ance of keeping Christ and the emotions which 
Christ excites alive and supreme among the race. 
It is felt more or less dimly that the full claim of 
Christ to the passionate love of man must be made 
room for somehow if the preaching of religion in any 
form is to be continued. 

I. But the question is whether such a love for 
Christ as St. Paul experienced can be severed from 
the Apostle’s conception of his Redeemer’s person 
and work. If we strip the life of Christ of its super- 
natural element; if we deny the Virgin Birth and 
the bodily resurrection ; if we hesitate to accept His 
perfection ; if we deny that He proceeded forth and 
came from God, the Eternal Word, Who in the ful- 
ness of time became flesh that we might receive of 
His fulness, and therein be filled with all the fulness 
of God—can the preaching of Christ be maintained ? 
If we deny that He laid down His life for our sakes, 
having power to lay it down and to take it up; if 
we accept the theory that His death was no more 


than a murder, that He perished as the feeble victim 
of an enormous wrong, can we still feel for Him what 
St. Paul felt ? 

IJ. Why did St. Paul love Christ with such an 
overwhelming passion? To answer it aright would 
be to retrace the whole history. But first we say 
that St. Paul’s love was the love of gratitude. ‘He 
loved me and gave Himself for me’—that is the 
burning centre. Christ died for the ungodly. We 
are justified by faith in His blood. St. Paul knew 
the great desolation of the Victim of Love. Christ 
was made a curse for him on the tree of Calvary. 
Christ kept knocking by the voice of interior grace 
at the door of his heart till his heart opened. Then 
the soul that had been separated from the Author of 
Peace was restless and weary no longer. 'To him the 
meritorious death of Christ became the beautiful 
gate of the temple whereby he entered into the 
treasure-house of God. ‘The full, finished, and perfect 
sacrifice and atonement for the sins of the whole 
world blotted out the transgressions that were past. 
More than that: if any man be in Christ there is a 
new creation. There is the stroke that ends him 
and the touch that begins him afresh. The faith of 
St. Paul apprehended the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
and the Spirit that raised up Christ from the dead 
quickened his mortal body. Mystically he died and 
rose again in Christ. 

III. Then St. Paul knew himself to be in union 
and communion constant and intimate with the 
heavenly Saviour. His love was no mere gratitude 
for the past. It was a fervour of affection new every 
morning till his last day came. 

St. Paul had no fear of light from any quarter. 
He was only afraid that there might be too little 
of it. But it was the illumination of the Spirit of 
Christ that he craved for and pursued. The world 
by wisdom knew not God. ‘The darkness came down 
upon him sometimes, fell upon him sometimes as it 
falls on all believers. Now and again it seemed to 
bite into his very soul. Yet we can see now that the 
Lord Jesus was nearer him then than in times that 
seemed happier. And so it may be with us. The 
glory of Christ was St. Paul’s first beginning and his 
last end.—W. Rosxrtson Nicotr, Sunday Hvening, 
p. 39. 


COMVERSION OF ST. PAUL 
‘Nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, and 
the life which I now live in the fiesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, Who loved me and gave Himself for 
me.’—GAL, II. 20. 
Even after all these years we have not grasped yet 
all that the world owes to St. Paul. Indeed, in 
many ways it seems as if it had been reserved for 
our generation and for our special problems of the 
age to draw out all that in the providence of God we 
were meant to learn from that remarkable man whose 
conversion we commemorate to-day. What are the 
questions which are stirring men at the present day? 
First of all the demand for a man of strong in- 
tellect who at the same time is a humble and beliey- 
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ing Christian. Again, do we not hear on all sides 
to-day the demand for the spiritual man who is at 
the same time a practical reformer? And if these 
demands come from without the Church, what de- 
mands do we hear rising within the Church? Men 
are getting tired to-day of these perpetual quarrels 
between one body and another body. ‘The demand 
within the Church is for a man who answers to the 
ideal of the New Testament, who is at once a fervent 
Evangelist and a strong Churchman. And yet, be- 
yond even those demands most pathetic and most 
pressing of all from all the hundreds who find the 
spiritual life difficult, who sometimes find Jesus Christ 
very far off from them, and the old, old story like a 
very distant bell, there is the demand for a man who 
has never seen Christ with the eye of the flesh, but to 
whom Jesus Christ is everything. 

I. And in reply to those pathetic cries which rise 
from humanity to-day St. Paul is a living answer. 
He is a man of gigantic intellect, and yet one of the 
humblest Christians that ever lived. No man can 
sneer at St. Paul as a mere peasant or fisherman who 
would believe anything. In St. Paul we have an 
intellect that could form and write the Epistle to 
the Romans, and yet a man who was the humblest 
and most believing of Christians. We have a man 
who is deeply spiritual, who can say, ‘I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me’. Yet he left the 
most extraordinary work that ever man left behind 
him. 

IL. I put St. Paul before you as the breakwater 
that withstands sceptical attacks upon the faith, as 
the man who combines preaching with practice, as 
the rallying-point for all parties in the Church, and 
as the guide of all the wandering penitent souls into 
the haven where they would be. 

We are growing in our Church to an understand- 
ing of the Gospel as St. Paul understood it. We 
believe in conversion, but we believe also in the gift 
that is given from heaven. We prepare our can- 
didates for confirmation, for we read in the Bible, 
‘Then laid they their hands on them, and they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost’. We have our preparation 
classes and our services to prepare our hearts for the 
Holy Communion. But, above all, we understand 
that when we come to that Holy Communion we 
receive a special gift which we can receive in no other 
way; and therefore try and take home the third 
lesson of St. Paul to-day—of toleration and under- 
standing of those of a different school of thought 
from you, and the seeing how two sets of truths com- 

lement and supplement one another. 

And lastly, and above all, are we taking home the 
fourth lesson—of what the Christian life really is? 
If not, let us look again at this wonderful man, who 
never felt alone, for his Master was with him, who 
feared no task that might be laid upon him because 
he was keen for the task, who had a thorn in the 
flesh but was not discouraged by it. ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee,’ he was always hearing, and ‘My 
strength is made perfect in weakness’, 
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WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN ? 


‘That life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me.’—GaL. I. 20. 

Herz is Paul’s answer, concise yet comprehensive, tc 

our question, What is it to be a Christian? Mark 


-then—to be a Christian is to be living by faith in 


personal union with Jesus Christ. The Christian 
life is a life of which Christ is ‘motive, pattern, and 
power’. This is vital, essential ; all else is secondary. 

I. To be a Christian does not mean simply to be 
what we call ‘a good man’. While it may be true 
that a man may reject Christ and yet be possessed of 
many virtues—be, what we call, using the word in no 
very exact sense, a good man—nevertheless his life 
can never know the moral greatness, the repose, the 
triumph which are all possible to him whose life 
centres in Christ, who finds in His perfect example 
an ever-lifting ideal, in His Divine strength a never- 
changing stay. 

IL To be a Christian does not mean necessarily to 
believe a certain creed. The holding of no number 
of opinions, accurate or inaccurate, biblical, theo- 
logical, or what not, entitles a man to the Christian 
name. For here the vital point is not the relation 
of the intellect to a creed, but the attitude of the 
whole man—the will, the feelings, the intellect—to a 
person. He who thus with his whole being cleaves 
to Christ is a Christian, though he may be as yet in 
utter bewilderment as to the relation of his intellect 
to the various details of Christian doctrine. 

IIL To be a Christian is not the same thing as to 
have once experienced the change we call ‘conver- 
sion’. Conversion is the first point in a series whose 
number is infinity. We are summoned not only to 
one supreme act of faith, but to a life of faith. 

We may read our Bible and pray and worship till 
we are strapped hand and foot to the outward forms 
of religion ; but the love of the heart, the trust that is 
the outgoing of the whole soul—this is the one and 
only thing that can bind us to Christ Himself. 
Christ seeks our love, but He has first given His. 
He asks our trust; but to win it, He laid down His 
life for us. Is He not the utterly loveworthy, the 
utterly trustworthy ?—G. Jackson, First Things 
First, p. 33. 


THE PLACE AND POWER OF INDIVIDUALITY 
IN CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK 


‘I—yet not I.’—Gat. Il. 20. 


L Tuer is a distinct individuality in every man 
which knows itself as ‘I’ and ‘me’. It is no part of 
my present purpose to enter into a full metaphysical 
inquiry how we come to the consciousness of our own 
existence as distinct personalities. More akin to the 
object which we have in view, however, is it to get at 
the constituent elements of the ‘self’ that is in each 
of us. The germ of the whole, as it seems to me, 
is in the consciousness or experience of causation. 
Allied with this causation is free-will, which sits 
behind causation and directs it at its pleasure. ‘Then, 
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as the result of free-will, is responsibility. The ‘I 
can’ leads up to ‘I ought,’ and so consciousness de- 
velops into conscience. ‘Then come in tempera- 
mental peculiarities which give their hue to all the 
rest, just as the stained glass in the window gives its 
own tint to the light which passes through it. To 
these must be added the influence of education, en- 
vironment, experience, and the like, and the whole 
combine to form in a man that which we call his 
individuality. 

II. When the Spirit of God regenerates a man, he 
does not destroy this individuality. Regeneration is 
not a change in the peculiarities by which a man is 
distinguished, but rather the purification and con- 
secration of these, and of the man himself as a whole, 
to a new service. ‘Thus it comes that in the Church 
of Christ we have not the dull monotony of uni- 
formity, but the living beauty of variety. 

III. When the Spirit of God works through a 
man, he uses the individuality of the man in all its 
features. He makes it largely determine the kind of 
service which the man is to render to his generation 
and to the Church, and it colours and qualifies that 
service itself. (1) For illustration of this we need 
not go beyond the limits of the Word of God itself. 
Thus take the case of inspiration, and you will see 
how truly each of the sacred writers might have 
said: ‘I, yet not I, but the Spirit of God in me’. 
(2) But what is thus so markedly true in the matter 
of inspiration is equally conspicuous in the lower de- 
partments of spiritual effort. 

IV, The actual result in all cases is to be traced 
to the operation of the Spirit of God through our 
individuality. The man is the instrument, but the 
Spirit is the hand that works with it; and the glory 
is due not to the instrument, but to him who uses it 
and gives it efficacy. 'To sum up, then, let us distil 
the essence of our discourse into these two lessons : 
(1) Respect your own individuality. (2) Give God 
all the glory for what you are and have done. 


GAL, Il. 20. 


Waat is true of St. Paul is true of all those in whom 
the Christian faith has shown its highest genius in 
subsequent ages. 'These sayings of Christ as to being 
Himself the centre of human affections and the light 
of human lives, instead of repelling men, interpret 
their own highest experience, and seem but the voice 
of an interior truth and the assurance of an imperish- 
able joy.—R. H. Hurron, Theological Essays, p. 
156. 


In the creation of art, or in the experience of religion, 
that which is the most perfect realisation of man’s 
higher self abolishes this separate feeling ; and so it 
is with moral action and its concrete products. ‘Thus 
when we wish to express the freedom of such creations 
or experiences from our lower selves, or to contrast 
their absoluteness with the results of our shifting de- 
sires, we are apt to use language which takes no 
notice of the share our will has had in them. It is 
not the poet who creates, but an inspiration of which 


he is the mere vehicle; it is not I who act but Christ 
that dwelleth in me.—A. C. Brapiey, in Hellenica, 


p. 183. ~ 


Wue our public service is done, then comes the time 
to meet ourselves alone. We have to meet ourselves 
in our weakness, in our ignorance, in our sin, in the 
awfulness and mystery of our separate existence. We 
hear voices speaking to us as if our personal fate were 
the one object of interest of the infinite compassion 
and the Eternal Love: ‘Who loved me and gave 
Himself up for me’... . Let us not for any out- 
ward interest, tempted by the fascination of the 
widest thoughts and most absorbing aims, shrink from 
that contact with the inward discipline of our souls, 
—R. W. Cuurcu, Human Life and its Conditions, 
p. 61. 

Rererences.—II. 20.—J. Wright, The Guarded Gate, p. 
105. J. Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 392. 
C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 368. W. J. Knox-Little, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 227. R. F. Horton, The 
Hidden God, p. 51. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 
262. Bishop Nickson, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 1124. H. P. 
Liddon, University Sermons, p. 217. T. Arnold, Christian 
Life: Its Hopes, p. 271. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 285. R. W. Dale, The 
Epistle of James, p. 141. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 
781; vol. xxvii. No. 1599 ; and vol. xl. No. 2370. J. Bar- 
low, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 276. G. Campbell 
Morgan, Mundesley Conference Report, 1910, p. 358. J. H. 
Jowett, The Transfigured Church, p. 37. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 102; ibid. vol. v. p. 484; tbid. vol. vi. p. 
424; ibid, vol. viii. pp. 204, 435 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. 
p. 5; tbed. vol. vi. p. 256; bid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 840; 
ibid. vol. xi. p. 447. A. Maclaren; Expositions of Holy Serip- 
ture—Galatians, p. 91. II. 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. 
No. 1534, 

GAL, II. 1, 
‘How any man with clear head and honest heart,’ 
wrote Sterling, ‘and capable of seeing realities, and 
distinguishing them from scenic fancies, should, after 
living in a Romanist country, and especially at Rome, 
be inclined to side with Leo against Luther, I cannot 
understand.’ 

Rererences.—III. 1.—Bishop Winnington-Ingram, The 
Men Who Crucify Christ, p. 1. D. C. A. Agnew, The Soul’s 
Business and Prospects, p. 1. T. Arnold, Christian Life; Its 
Hopes, p. 254. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1546. Ea- 
positor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 129; tbid. (5th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 121; cbed. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 871; zbid. vol. viii. 
p. 55. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Galatians, 
p. 100. II. 1-5.—Ibid. p. 192. 1-6.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 27. 
III. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1705. Haposttor 
(5th Series), vol. i. p. 230; zbid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 362. 
III. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 178. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 34. 


GAL, ut. 3, and v. 7. 


Wuen the works of Millais were collected at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, an ardent appreciator of his genius 
Lady Constance Leslie, went early in the day to the 
exhibition. Ascending the stairs, she encountered the 
painter going out, with head bowed down. As she 
accosted him, and he looked up, she saw tears in his 
eyes. ‘Ah, dear Lady Constance,’ he said, ‘you see 
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me unmanned. Well,I’m not ashamed of averring that 
in looking at my earliest pictures I have been over- 
come with chagrin that I so far failed in my maturity 
to fulfil the full forecast of my youth.’ He had cause 
to feel this disappointment.—W. Hotman Hunt, 
Hisiory of Pre-Raphaelitism, u. p. 392. 

Rererenors.—III, 4.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 185. A., Maclaren, Hxposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Galatians, p. 109. III. 6-9.—Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. vii. p. 208. III. 7, 9.—Ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 372. III. '8.—JZbrd. vol. iv. p. 451; tbid. vol. vii. 
p. 23. III. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No, 174. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 61. III. 10-14.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2093. III. 11.—Jbid. vol. xiv. No. 
814, and vol. xlviii. No. 2809. III. 18.—Jbid. vol. xv. No. 
873. Hzpositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 4415; tbid. vol. vi. p. 
29 ; rbid. vol. viii. p. 193 ; thid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 203. 
III. 15-18.—IZbid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 299. III. 16. 
—Ibid. p. 330. ILI. 19.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 
858 and 374. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 128. Hapositor 
(5th Series), vol. x. p. 234 ; cbid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 385. 
III. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 2180. Hapositor 
(5th Series), vol. iii. p. 98. III. 21.—F. W. Farrar, Truths 
to Live By, p. 274. EHaposttor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 285 ; wid. 
vol. iv. p. 428. III. 22.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 
823 and 341. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1145. A. 
Maclaren, Hzpositions of Holy Scriptwre—Galatians, p. 116. 
III. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2402. 


THE LAW A SCHOOLMASTER 

‘But before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut 

up unto the faith which should afterwards be revealed. 

Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 

Christ, that we might be justified by faith.’—Ga_. 111, 23, 24. 
Tux law aschoolmaster—a tutor! Whatlaw? There 
were two laws—the Ceremonial Law and the Moral 
Law ; the Levitical law and the law of the decalogue ; 
the law of symbol and the law of Sinai. There is an 
important sense in which it may be said that both 
these laws acted as schoolmasters to bring the Jews to 
Christ. The Ceremonial Law did this. But this is 
not the law that St. Paul specifically refers to in our 
text. The immediate direct reference is to the Moral 
Law, the law of Sinai. Two thoughts demand our 
attention :— 

I. The Mission of the Law.—St. Paul in the text 
speaks of the law fulfilling two distinct offices—that 
of schoolmaster and that of jailer, shutting us up, 
imprisoning, leaving us no way of escape. Let us 
look (1) At the Law as Schoolmaster. What does 
the law teach? (a) The law reveals sin—its nature, 
baseness, and enormity, (b) The law accuses all men 
of sin. (c) The law denounces sin. (d@) The law 
punishes sin. (2) St. Paul speaks of the Law as 
Jailer. Can we offer any compensation so as to claim 
“freedom? Well, let us see. What have you to pro- 
pose? (a) You may propose repentance as the 
condition of your release. Can the law accept this? 
Certainly not. The law has nothing whatever to do 
with repentance. (b) Suppose you go a step further 
and offer reformation. Can the law accept future 
obedience as an atonement for past disobedience ? 
Certainly not. The claims of the law are absolute, 
sovereign, eternal, (c) If the law cannot release me 
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on condition of my repentance, nor yet on condition 
of reformation, may not the law forgive me without 
any condition? Certainly not. (d) May not the 
law by an act of sovereignty remit the penalty and 
free the transgressor? We must all feel that this 
would be an act of injustice. The law has solemnly 
declared that death is the penalty of transgression, 
and it cannot cancel its own sentence. 

II. The Mission of the Lord Jesus Christ.—Jesus 
Christ in virtue of His sacrificial death becomes our 
redeemer, that is, our liberator, our  setter-free. 
There are three aspects in our condition and char- 
acter under which Jesus Christ becomes our setter- 
free. (1) Ascaptives. Weare in bondage as captives, 
prisoners of war, conquered by a foreign power. (2) 
As slaves. ‘Sold under sin’ is the humiliating descrip- 
tion given of unregenerated men. (3) As criminals. 
This is the presiding thought of St. Paul in the text. 

Rererences.—III. 23-25,—Eaxpositor (5th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 433. III. 24.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of 
St. Paul, pp. 170, 185. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 78. 
A. Barry, The Doctrine of the Cross, p. 19. R. J. Campbell, 
The Examiner, 21st June, 1906, p. 601. N. H. Marshall, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 363. III. 24, 25.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1196. T. Binney, King’s 
W eigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 249. III. 26.—R. W. Dale, 
The Epistle of James, p. 227. R. J. Drummond, Faith's Cer- 
tainties, p. 171. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 279. 


PROFESSION WITHOUT HYPOCRISY 
‘As many of you as have been baptised into Christ have put on 
Christ.’—Gat., 11. 27. 
Ir is surely most necessary to beware, as our Lord 
solemnly bids us, of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy. We may be infected with it, even 
though we are not conscious of our insincerity ; for 
they did not know they were hypocrites. Nor need 
we have any definite bad object plainly before us, for 
they had none—only the vague desire to be seen and 
honoured by the world, such as may influence us. So 
it would seem that there are vast multitudes of 
Pharisaical hypocrites among baptised Christians ; 
i.e. men professing without practising. Nay, so far 
we may be called hypocritical, one and all; for no 
Christian on earth altogether lives up to his profession. 
No one is to be reckoned a Pharisee or hypocrite 
in his prayers who ¢rves not to be one—who aims at 
knowing and correcting himself—and who is accus- 
tomed to pray, though not perfectly, yet not indolently 
or in a self-satisfied way; however lamentable his 
actual wanderings of mind may be, or, again, however 
poorly he enters into the meaning of his prayers, even 
when he attends to them. 
I. First take the case of not being attentive to the 
prayers. -Men, it seems, are tempted to leave off 
rayers because they cannot follow them, because 
they find their thoughts wander when they repeat 
them. I answer, that to pray attentively is a habit. 
This must ever be kept inmind. Noone begins with 
having his heart thoroughly in them ; but by trying, 
he is enabled to attend more and more, and at length, 
after many trials and a long schooling of himself, to 
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fix his mind steadily on them. No one (I repeat) 
begins with being attentive, Novelty in prayers is 
the cause of persons being attentive in the outset, 
and novelty is out of the question in the Church 
prayers, for we have heard them from childhood, and 
knew them by heart long before we could understand 
them. No one, then, when he first turns his thoughts 
to religion, finds it easy to pray ; he is irregular in his 
religious feelings; he prays more earnestly at some 
times than at others ; his devotional seasons come by 
fits and starts; he cannot account for his state of 
mind, or reckon upon himself; he frequently finds 
that he is more disposed for prayer at any time and 

Jace than those set apart for the purpose. All this 
is to be expected; for no habit is formed at once; 
and before the flame of religion in the heart is purified 
and strengthened by long practice and experience, of 
course it will be capricious in its motions, it will flare 
about (so to say) and flicker, and at times seem almost 
to go out. 

Let a man once set his heart upon learning to pray, 
and strive to learn, and no failures he may continue 
to make in his manner of praying are sufficient to 
cast him from God’s favour. 

II. I proceed, secondly, to remark on the difficulty 
of entering into the meaning of prayers, when we do 

attend to them. 

Here a tender conscience will ask, ‘How is it 
possible I can rightly use the solemn words which 
occur in the prayers?’ A tender conscience alone 
speaks thus. ‘Those confident objectors whom I spoke 
of just now, who maintain that set prayer is necessarily 
a mere formal service in the generality of instances, 
a service in which the heart has no part,—they are 
silent here. They do not feel this difficulty, which is 
the real one; they use the most serious and awful 
words lightly and without remorse, as if they really 
entered into the meaning of what is, in truth, beyond 
the intelligence of angels. But the humble and con- 
trite believer, coming to Christ for pardon and help, 
perceives the great strait he is in, in having to address 
the God of heaven. ‘This perplexity of mind it was 
which led convinced sinners in former times to seek 
refuge in beings short of God; not as denying God’s 
supremacy, or shunning Him, but discerning the vast 
distance between themselves and Him, and seeking 
some resting-places by the way, some Zoar, some little 
city near to flee unto, because of the height of God’s 
mountain, up which the way of escape lay. And then 
gradually becoming devoted to those whom they 
trusted, saints, angels, or good men living, and copy- 
ing them, their faith had a fall, and their virtue 
trailed upon the ground, for want of props to 
rear it heavenward. We Christians, sinners though 
we be like other men, are not allowed thus to debase 
our nature, or to defraud ourselves of God’s mercy ; 
and though it be very terrible to speak to the living 
God, yet speak we must, or die; tell our sorrows we 
must, or there is no hope; for created mediators and 
patrons are forbidden us, and to trust in an arm of 
flesh is made a sin. 


Let us but know our own ignorance and weakness 
and we are safe. God accepts those who thus come 
in faith, bringing nothing as their offering but a con- 
fession of sin. And this is the highest excellence to 
which we ordinarily attain; to understand our own 
hypocrisy, insincerity, and shallowness of mind, to 
own, while we pray, that we cannot pray aright, to 
repent of our repentings, and to submit ourselves 
wholly to His judgment, who could indeed be extreme 
with us, but has already shown His loving-kindness 
in bidding us to pray. And, while we thus conduct 
ourselves, we must learn to feel that God knows all 
this before we say it, and far better than we do. 

When we call God our Father Almighty, or own 
ourselves miserable offenders, and beg Him to spare 
us, let us recollect that, though we are using a strange 
language, yet Christ is pleading for us in the same 
words with full understanding of them, and availing 
power; and that, though we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought, yet the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with plaints unutterable. 
Thus feeling God to be around us and in us, and 
therefore keeping ourselves still and collected, we 
shall serve Him acceptably, with reverence and godly 
fear ; and we shall take back with us to our common 
employments the assurance that He is still gracious 
to us, in spite of our sins, not willing we should perish, 
desirous of our perfection, and ready to form us da 
by day after the fashion of that Divine image which 
in baptism was outwardly stamped upon us.—J. H. 
NEWMAN. 

Rererences.—III. 27.—F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, 
p. 804. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 228. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii, p. 4115; «bid. vol. v. p. 485 
ibid. vol. vi. p. 2523; aid. vol. x. p. 199; zbid. vol. xii. p. 257. 
III. 27, 28.—H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. 
p. 18. H. H. Snell, aed. vol. xlv. p. 349. II. 28,.— 
T. C. Fry, A Lent in London, p. 207. H. Alford, Sermons 
on Christian Doctrine, p. 68. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 10. III. 29.—Jbid. vol. x. p. 87. IV. 1-7.—T. 
Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 71. IV. 1-13.—LHapositor (4th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 262. 1V. 3.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 20. IV. 3-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1815, 


THE INCARNATION 


* But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the law.’—Gat. 
IV. 4. 

OF all births this Bethlehem birth was the most 

unique. A superhuman life demands a superhuman 

birth. Let us gaze reverently into the abyssmal 

depths of that manger-cradle in the Bethlehem- 

khan, 

I. The first question that presents itself to us is 
this : ‘Was it necessary that God should more fully 
reveal Himself to man?’ We reply in the affirmative, 
Man had quarrelled with God; and to a rebel sin- 
ner the dim light of Nature and Providence was 
wholly insufficient. Everywhere it was adamantine 
order, inflexible law, and iron sternness. ‘ Nature’s 
infinite order was the poor sinner’s infinite despair.’ 

II. Our next question is this: ‘Could God favour 
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the human race with a fuller revelation of Himself?’ 
He could, because His power was as infinite as His 
love. ‘Would He do so?’ His love and righteous- 
ness enable us to reply : ‘ Yes, with all His heart’. 
The infinite is never so great as when He stoops down 
to the lowliest and minutest. 

III. And now, we are met by another question : 
‘How could the Infinite and Eternal best reveal 
Himself to humanity?’ (1) It was necessary that 
He should reveal Himself through the finite. He 
must stand within the limits of our faculties before 
we can grasp Him. (2) It was not only necessary for 
God to reveal Himself through the finite, but also 
through the familiar. 

IV. And now we come to another question: 
‘What was the best possible medium through which 
God the Infinite could reveal Himself to man the 
finite?’ (1) Was physical nature the best medium, 
with its suns, and moons, and stars, and seas, and 
mountains? We take no jaundiced view of nature, 
but we think not; for the religion of nature puts 
great questions which it cannot answer; and the 
world keeps on crying with the dying German poet : 
‘Mehr licht!’ 'The moral cannot be fully revealed 
through the material. (2) Were books or written 
words the best of God’s revealers? Words, whether 
spoken or written, constantly change in value and 
meaning. Carlyle in real life and Carlyle in his 
books were two very different men. A dogma has 
no heart. (8) Would an angel have better revealed 
God? Our reply is: ‘To angel “Yes,” but to man 
“No”’. ‘How then could the Infinite and Eternal 
best reveal Himself to the human race?’ Our un- 
hesitating reply is: ‘The Word must be made flesh’. 
God must reveal Himself to man through a life human 
‘at the red-ripe of the heart’,—J. Osstan Daviss, 
The Dayspring from en High, p. 120. 

Rererences.—IV. 4,—R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xix. p. 222. Hpositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 28; «bid. 
vol, viii. p. 266; ibed. vol. x. p. 36; aid. (5th Series), vol. 
ii, pp. 164, 181, 244 ; wid. vol. iv. p. 3993; «bid. vol. viii. p. 
443 ; ¢bid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 382. 


THE MISSION OF CHRIST 


* But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.’—GAL. Iv.:4, 5. 

I. Tue fact of Christ’s mission into the world implies 

three things, as here stated: (1) His pre-existence 

as the Son. (2) The Divine origin of His Gospel. 

(3) The infinite preciousness of His salvation. 

II. The time of His mission, as here described, 
implies: (1) That God had fixed a definite time for 
it, which had to be reached by the filling up of the 
period between the formation and the execution of 
the Divine decree. (2) Until the fulness of the time 
came Christ could not come, and the world was not 
ready for Him. (a) Man’s inability to save himself 
had to be amply and variously shown. (6) Time had 
to be given to bring out the depths of depravity into 
which man could plunge. (c) God’s long-suffering 
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had to be manifested. (ad) The world had to be pro- 
videntially prepared. 

III. The condition under which His mission took: 
place : (1) He was made, or ‘born,’ of a woman. (a) 
His proper Manhood. (b) Not created, like the first 
Adam, but born. Therefore like us in all things 
except sin; therefore could take our responsibilities. 
(2) Born under the law. A true member of the 
Jewish race ; an Israelite indeed. The representative 
man belongs to the representative nation. The 
greatness of His condescension. His pledge to fulfil 
all righteousness for us. 

IV. The object of His mission was: (1) To redeem 
them that were under the law. His primary purpose 
was to save the Jews, who were Abraham’s seed, and 
who were under those obligations which He willingly 
took on Himself. (a) They were in bondage (ver. 
3). (b) He redeemed, delivered by ransom ; gave 
Himself. (2) To give us the adoption of sons. His 
secondary purpose as regards both Jews and Gentiles. 
His being born under the law made Him peculiarly 
the Redeemer of them that were under the law. His 
being born of a woman gives His redemption a wider 
bearing, and opens up the adoption of sons to all 
men. The adoption of sons is not the condition of 
sons, for we are children; but a formal and real 
adoption, which takes us, as it were, out of minority, 
and the bondage to tutors and governors ; the state 
in which though heirs, we differ practically little 
from slaves. It confers on us the rights, privileges, 
liberties, and dignities of full-grown sonship to 
God. 

(1) Let us grasp, then, with faith the great fact of 
the mission of the Son of God. 

(2) Let us adore the wisdom and power of God, 
which sent Him at the most fitting time, and had 
prepared the world for His coming. 

(3) Let us realise the condescension of our Lord 
in humbling Himself to be born of woman, and to be 
subject to His own law. 

(4) Let us accept His redemption from the curse 
and bondage of the law, and so enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of the adoption of sons. 


THE COMING OF THE SAVIOUR 
‘But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made under the law, toredeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.’—GAL. IV. 4, 5. 
Tur coming of Christ into the world on His saving 
mission is the grand central event of its history. 
The event is here presented in three aspects. 

I. The Period at which Christ Came.—‘ The ful- 
ness of the time.’ Men would have expected Christ’s 
coming to follow closely on man’s ruin; but four 
thousand years were allowed to run their course. 
Christ came at the very period originally decreed by 
God—not a day later or earlier. Hence it is called 
‘the fulness,’ or filling up, ‘of the time’. . 

(a) It was the fulness of prophecy. ‘The dying 
Jacob had predicted : ‘The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
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until Shiloh come’—Who was therefore to appear 
before Judea became merged in the Roman Empire 
(Gen. xxix. 10). The glory of the second Temple 
was to exceed that of the first, built by Solomon, by 
the arrival in it of Jesus, ‘the Desire of all nations,’ 
implying that Christ was to come before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple by the Romans under Titus (Hag. 
u. 6, 9). ' 

(b) hi was the fulness of preparation. Christ 
was ever ready to come, but man was not prepared to 
receive Him ; and the ages which intervened between 
the Fall and the Incarnation were tasked with the 
maturing of the necessary preparations. These cor- 
responded in extent with the magnitude of the 
event. 

(c) It was also the fulness of expectation, man- 
kind being not only ready for Christ, but looking 
for Him. This was true of the Jews, as seen, not 
only in such saints as Simeon and Anna, but in the 
nation generally, a deputation being sent to John 
the Baptist to inquire: ‘Who art thou? Art thou 
the Christ ?’ 

Il. The Manner in which Christ Came.—Now 
look at the manner in which Christ came. He 
came— 

(a) By Divine commission.—‘God sent forth 

His Son.’ It was by the Father’s will and good 
pleasure that Jesus came, no less than His own; and 
the sacrifice which God made in sending His Son 
could not have been less than that of the Son in com- 
ing. Christ is God’s Christmas gift, and the cost- 
liest He ever sent us. 

(6) In human natwre—He was ‘made of a 
woman’. By this we are to understand His assump- 
tion of our nature, His profession of true humanity. 
Man having sinned, it must be man who suffers. 'To 
win our confidence, Jesus must wear our nature, and 
take upon Him the heavy burdens of life, and drink 
its bitter cup, going down into the depths into which 
we had fallen to raise us out of them. Let woman 
gratefully hail the arrival of that Divine babe, for 
the distinction conferred on her in the person of Mary 
has more than wiped out the dishonour she inherited 
from Eve. 

(c) Under legal subjection.—He was made under 
the law that He might endure its penalty and obey it 
for us, and fully satisfy all its claims. For the law 
was dear to God, and a sacred thing, as the transcript 
of His own holy image. 

Iii. The End for which Christ Came. —Finally 
for what purposes did He come? 

(a) Redemption—‘To redeem them that were 
under the law.’ And what is the essential element of 
law? Not mere direction, or advice, or precept ; but 
command enforced by penalty. 

(6) Adoption.—He came also to secure for us 
adoption, ‘that we might receive the adoption of 
sons’; not only deliverance from the greatest evils, 
but the possession of the highest honour and blessed- 
ness. 

IV. Two Personal Questions.—1. Has Christ 
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been received into our hearts? 2 Do we yield 
Christ the gratitude and homage He claims? 


THE HOUR, AND THE DIVINE DELIVERER 


‘But when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth His 
Son, born of a woman, born under the law, that He might 
redeem them which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.’—GAL. Iv. 4, 5. 

I. The Period of Christ’s Manifestation.—It has 
often been pointed out that when certain characters 
are wanted they inevitably appear. When the hour 
strikes the man arrives, the man exactly suited to the 
hour, Christ is the centre of the history of the. 
world, and there could be no error in the date of His 
appearance. The race had proved its inability to 
restore itself to lost truth, purity, and happiness. 
Nothing in nature is more wonderful than the way in 
which complementary things and creatures arrive 
together; and in history the same phenomenon is 
repeated. ‘God’s trains never keep one another wait 
ing’! The Incarnation is the crowning example ot 
the dramatic unities of history. 

Il. The Nature of this Manifestation.—‘God 
sent forth His Son.’ ‘Born of a woman.’ God 
manifests Himself in nature, history, and conscience ; 
but here is a supreme, personal, and unique revelation 
of Himself—the Divine clothing Himself with the 
human that He might redeem the human. (1) There 
is nothing in this manifestation contrary to the Divine 
greatness. His greatness is that of supreme wisdom, 
righteousness, and love; and with these perfections 
He is equally great, whether invested by the splen- 
dours of the heavens, or manifested in the simplicity 
of ‘The man Christ Jesus’. (2) There is nothing 
contrary to the Divine honour, (3) There is nothing 
contrary to the Divine purity. 

Ill. The Design of this Manifestation. — The 
purpose of the Incarnation was to convert the slaves 
of sin into the sons of God (Romans vit. 3, 4). We 
once heard an Oriental relate that when he was 
converted to Christianity his old angry fellow-re- 
ligionists treated him as a dead man, building his 
tomb, and following a bier to the graveyard. It 
was the glorious truth in a parable. He who is 
truly converted by the grace of Christ is dead to sin, 
and all the vices follow his bier. The devil follows 
as the chief mourner; the rabble of the vices weep 
and blaspheme ; and the epitaph reads, ‘How shall 
we who are dead to sin live any longer therein’? But 
out of this grave rises a new man in the power of 
Christ’s resurrection.—W. L. Watkinson, The Ashes 
of Roses, p. 268. 


Rererences.—IV. 4, 5.—R. W. Church, Village Ser- 
mons (2nd Series), p. 29. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 
212. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scripture—Galatians, 
p. 126. IV. 6.—A. B. Bruce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliv. p. 131. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 298. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1435. Hxposttor (4th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 429 ; ibid. vol. viii. p. 275 ; ebid. (6th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 71. IV. 6, 7.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (Ist 
Series), p. 231. C. Bradley, Fatthful Teaching, p. 158. C, 
Kingsley, The Good News of God, p. 61. 
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SON AND HEIR! 
*Thou art no longer a bondservant, but a son; and if a son, 
then an heir through God.’—Gat. 1Vv. 7. 
I, Wuar shall we mention as the first of the ingredi- 
ents in heavenly sonship? Will you be astonished 
if I begin with Reverence? That may appear to be 
a very grey element, but it is the groundwork of all 
the rest. There can be no true sonship when there 
is flippancy at the core of the life. At the very centre 
of the life there must be a little chapel, serene and 
untroubled, where the wings are quietly folded and 
the soul is prostrate in ceaseless adoration. In the 
great chapter which tells the story of a prophet’s call 
and ordination, the seraphim are described as creatures 
with six wings ; ‘ with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and with twain,he did 
fly’. I think we can claim kinship with the seraphim 
in that we are in possession of the pair of wings with 
which to fly! Never were Christian people more 


_ busy in flying about than they are to-day! I have 


said more than once that our popular vocabulary 
reeks with perspiration! We are for ever on the 
move, and busy doing this and doing that from morn- 
ing until night. But I am not quite sure whether we 
could claim kinship with the seraphim in respect to 
the other wings. I think we are gravely lacking in 
those folded wings which suggest an amazed sense of 
the Highest, and which betoken reverence, awe, 
silence, and reserve. Reverence never hinders service 
—it enriches and perfects it. Perhaps if we had the 
folding, covering wings our very flying would have 
more serviceable results. Service which is devoid of 
reverence ever tends to run to superficial waste. If 
life has no holy of holies, then the whole of life is apt 
to become a mere shop, the sphere of common barter, 
or an entertainment house, the domain of flippant 
pleasures, or an open refreshment room, the place of 
a carnal feast. Henry Drummond once went out 
alone into the high Alps. He was there in the early 
morning. The stupendous heights encompassed him 
on every side. He was awed by their majesty. His 
soul was bowed in reverent worship. And then what 
happened? He broke out into loud and exuberant 
laughter! The succession was not accidental, it was 
the fruit of a hidden root. The man who begins 
with the reverent recognition of the holiness and 
majesty of God will rise into a buoyancy of spirit in 
which all the merry-making powers will have free 
course to be glorified. Our Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
that before we can pass into the gracious liberty of 
forgiveness and conquest we must begin with the 
awed and reverent stoop: ‘Our Father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name’. In the heart of a 
laughing, exuberant, and healthy sonship there is a 
quiet and retired retreat where the incense of adora- 
tion rises both night and day. 

II. Now look again into the casket of this wealthy 
and comprehensive sonship. Here is the second 
jewel which I would like to display to you. Surely 
one of the primary elements in sonship is the privilege 
of intimate communion with the Father. I was one 


of a party who visited Chatsworth the other day. 
We were allowed the privilege of going through the 
noblehouse, But our liberties were severely restricted, 
We were allowed to pass rapidly through what is 
called ‘the show-rooms,’ but we were rigidly excluded 
from the ‘living-rooms’. In many places there were 
red cords stretched across inviting passages, and our 
progress was barred. IfI had been a son of the house 
I could have passed into the living-rooms, the place of 
sweet and sacred fellowships, the home of genial 
intercourse, where secrets pass from lip to lip, and 
unspoken sentiments radiate from heart to heart. 
‘Thou art no longer a bondservant, but a son!’ 
Then I, too, am privileged to enjoy the fellowships of 
the living-rooms, and no barrier blocks my way to the 
secret place. As a son I, too, am permitted to enter 
into a gracious intimacy with my God. 

III. Sonship is not only distinguished by liberty of 
communion in the secret place, but by an emancipa- 
tion from many kinds of bondage and restriction 
with which the world is burdened and oppressed. 
Sonship is conspicuously and radiantly free. ‘The 
sons of God ought to fascinate and win the world 
by the range and grandeur of their freedom. Where 
others are bound they must reveal themselves to be 
free. ‘But now thou art no longer a bondservant, 
but a son,’ and because a son thou art free to defy 
the crowd and be alone! One with God is in the 
majority. And the real son is free from the fear of 
death. His life moves on, not to expected defeat but 
to ultimate triumph. ‘The approaching shadow does 
not mark a terminus, but a point of transition into 
the larger and immortal life. In all these ways the 
son of the Almighty is ‘called unto liberty’. Such 
is sonship, marked by reverence, distinguished by 
intimacy, and glorious in its liberty. By our lives do, 
we placard this sonship before our fellows? By our 
very manner of life does this sonship flame before the 
world? Do we move about like those who constantly 
realise the Presence of the Infinite? Is every spot a 

iece of holy ground? Are we sharing confidences 
with the Father? Has the burden of the oppressor 
been loosed from our backs, and are we standing erect 
in joyful freedom? Then are we sons, and sons 
indeed! ‘Now thou art ...a son!’ ‘Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us that we should be called the sons of God.’—J. H. 
Jowetr, The Transfigured Church, p. 73. 

Rererences.—lV. 7.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 280. 
Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 49. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 253 ; ibid. vol. viii. pp. 268, 280. 

GAL, IV. 9. 
Ir is hard, we say, to have faith; but do we realise 
what a task a man imposes on himself if he attempts 
to live without faith. ... Instead of treating a 
religious faith as though it were a good thing to be 
added to life’s capital, I would raise the question 
rather, whether a man will have capital enough for 
life left if he lets a Christian faith go? ... The 
hardest thing for the Apostle was, not to keep his 
faith in a risen Lord, but to conceive how anyone to 
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whom the Gospel had come, should ever dream of 
doing again without it—-Newman Smytu, The Re- 
ality of Faath, pp. 45 f. 


Rererences.—I1V. 9.—T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 189. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 342 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 68. IV. 13.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 379 ; zbid. vol. viii. p. 416 ; 
ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. pp. 131, 390; ibid. vol. vi. p. 302; 
tid, vol. ix. p. 98. IV. 14.—Zbid. vol. ii. p. 373 ; ibid. vol. 
x. p. 2, IV. 15.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 381. 


‘So then (fore) am I become your enemy, because (éAn0etwv 

dutv) I tell you the truth ?’—Gat. tv. 16, 
Boru Blass (Rhythmen der asianischen und rémis- 
chen Kunstprosa, 1905, p. 210) and Kénnecke 
(Emendationen zu Stellen des NT, 1908, pp. 29- 
30) change aoe into ws dé, and read the sentence as 
a statement, not as a rhetorical question. Zahn and 
Mr. Rendall, though retaining doe, similarly refuse 
to take the sentence as interrogative. But the so- 
called consecutive dare with the indicative offers no 
great difficulty, and the proposed alteration does not 
give any better sense to the passage. Taken asa 
reproachful question, it runs thus: ‘After all our 
happy relations, my trust in you and your devotion 
to me, has it come to this, that I am (judged by you 
to be) your enemy because I have dealt faithfully and 
plainly with you (#.e. on my previous visit)?’ Paul 
cannot reproach himself with any undue severity in 
this case. He had to point out the failings and errors 
of his friends for their own sakes, and he had done so 
in love (cp. Eph. rv, 15), without any trace of per- 
sonal feeling. The Galatians could not plead the 
excuse of their friend having shown temper. They 
were guilty of a childish petulance in attributing 
hostile motives to the well-meant remonstrances of 
their Apostle. They could not conceive of a friend 
being obliged to differ from them for their own sake, 
and their wounded pride rebelled against any reflec- 
tion being cast upon their conduct. Compare the 
preface to Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, in which he 
observes : ‘It is the sinful unhappiness of some men’s 
minds that they can hardly think well of the best 
words or ways of those whom they disaffect ; and 
they usually disaffect those that cross them in their 
corrupt proceedings, and plainly tell them of their 
faults. ‘They are ready to judge of the reprover’s 
spirit by their own, and to think that all such sharp 
reproofs proceed from some disaffection to their per- 
sons or partial opposition to the opinions they hold. 
But plain-dealers are always approved in the end ; 
and the time is at hand when you shall confess that 
those were your truest friends,’ } 


‘It is good to be affected at all times, and not only when I am 
with you.’—Ga , rv. 18, 

THE precise sense of the words is not quite certain, 

€rovc Gat being rather ambiguous. But they may 

fairly be taken, in general, as a protest against in- 

stability of character. The Galatians, Paul says, 


‘Zahn thinks that Isaiah txur. 7-9 was in Paul’s mind. 
A better parallel would be 1 Kings xxz. 20. 


were all right so long as they had their Apostle’s 
strong influence bearing upon them. But when that 
was withdrawn, they relapsed. Their religion was 
too much a matter of association and companionship. 
It is some credit to be influenced by a good man. 
Susceptibility to a fine character and admiration for 
a strong nature should count for much. But this 
ought to produce eventually a strength of personal 
conviction which can stand by itself, and such a result 
is the aim of every influential man. He seeks to 
create not adherents of his own opinion but continual 
followers of the truth. Genuine religion must be 
more than an enthusiastic devotion to the person of 
anyone who first impresses us with a sense of the 
reality of God. However powerful may be the im- 
pression he makes, faith must strike its roots deeper 
than personal admiration or the acceptance of an- 
other's lead. Otherwise our character simply becomes 
an echo of the last strong personality with whom we 
have been thrown in contact; and as a strong influ- 
ence is not always identical with a wise and sound 
impulse, the character lacks any steadfast and con- 
tinuous principle. This, says Paul, is not good 
(Gal, vi. 3 and 1). 
The twofold province of self-deception, in relation 
to the wrongdoing (a) of others, and (b) of oneself. 
(a) After speaking of the duty of Christian for- 
giveness, Paul sharply adds a word against the danger 
of censoriousness. Jf a man think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing, he deceives (dpeva- 
mata) himself. If he prides himself upon his own 
integrity, in contrast to the stained and broken char- 
acter of a brother, he is making an immense mistake. 
He is the dupe of his own folly. It is self-deception 
to plume oneself upon being holier than one’s neigh- 
bour. That is only to feed one’s vanity, which is an 
empty nothing. It is an entire delusion, says Paul, 
for the religious man to entertain a lofty self-esteem, 
or to foster a sense of his own exceeding merit by 
dwelling censoriously upon the lapses of his brethren. 
(6) Similarly, with regard to a man’s own wrong- 
doing. Be not deceived (ui) wravacbe), the Apostle 
insists ; no pretences will prevent the law of retribu- 
tion overtaking a man, for all his fine words and posi- 
tion. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.—J ames Morrarrt. 


THE REINCARNATION OF CHRIST 


‘My little children, of whom I travail in birth again until Christ 
be formed in you.’—Gat. rv. 19. 

In dealing with the Galatians, St. Paul was dealin 
with a distinct decline from the faith as he ha 
preached it to them. ‘The Apostle uses every means 
of persuasion in order to recall them to their allegi- 
ance, not to himself but to his Master and theirs, to 
whom they had plighted themselves. ‘The very form 
of the sentence suggests mingled rebuke and appeal. 
There is a sting in that word ‘again,’ a sting of un- 
availing love for Paul, a sting of rebuke for them. 

I. St. Paul’s sorrow and panic of fear has had man 
subsequent illustrations in the history of the Church, 
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Many like Pliable have started with Christian in the 
new way, and turned back at the first obstacle. The 
passion of Christ and the passion of Christ’s servants 
will not be over till there be evidence of perseverance 
unto the end, till Christ be formed in them, and they 
grow up into the full stature of Christ. 

II. This is the great Christian task— 

Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born 

But not within thyself, thy soul shall be forlorn ; 

The Cross of Golgotha thou lookest to in vain 

Unless within thyself it be set up again. 

This is the eternal truth of all mysticism. This is 
also the essential meaning of the great solemn act in 
Holy Communion. It stands for a far deeper mystery 
and a more wondrous miracle than transubstantiation, 
the changing of the bread into the actual body of 
our Lord. Not that the bread is changed into the 
body of Christ in the Real Presence, but that we who 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man are changed spiritually, 
and the very Christ is formed in us. This is the pur- 

ose of the Sacrament, and the purpose of the faith 
itself, till for each of us it is no longer I but Christ 
that liveth in me. 

III. This is the goal, but it is not to be postponed 
and put away by us as some far-off event that may 
be looked for in the future. It is a present task. 
Would we know the method of attempting the task? 
It is a simple secret. The practical working of it for 
us is that we bring every thought into subjection to 
the obedience of Christ. A practical implication of 
this high doctrine, and one which suggests duty, and 
responsibility, is that Christians are Christ’s repre- 
sentatives on earth. Are we in any vital sense 
stating the case for the King ?—Huen Brack, Hdin- 
burgh Sermons, p. 22. 

Rererences.—IV. 19.—S. A. Tipple, The Admiring Guest, 
p. 60. IV. 20.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 278 5 tbid. 
(6th Series), vol. i. p. 205. IV. 21.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 63. 
IV. 21-31.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 28. IV. 22-31.—Ibid. (4th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 96. IV. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 69. 
IV. 25.—A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 344, Ea- 
positor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 154 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vii. 
p. 183. IV. 26.—John Hunter, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliii, p. 24. R. F. Horton, aid. vol. xxviii. p. 225. IV. 
28.—C. Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p.1. IV. 29.—J. Keble, 
Sermons for Lent to Passiontide, p. 298. Ezaposttor (5th Series), 
vol. i. p. 17; ibid. vol. vi. p. 335. IV. 30.—R. W. Church, 
Village Sermons (3rd Series), p. 93. 


BONDAGE AND FREEDOM 


‘So then, brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman, 
but of the free.’—GAL. Iv. 31. 


Ix this Epistle St. Paul carries our thoughts back to 
the pathetic scenes associated with the names of 
Hagar and Ishmael. It is a beautiful story, and St. 
Paul finds in it spiritual significance. The two 
women in the story are, he tells us, the two covenants, 
the old and the new. Hagar represents all that 
gathers round Mount Sinai, all that mass of Jewish 
law and ritual which had grown up in the course of 
centuries and upon which the Pharisaic mind laid 
such great and resolute emphasis. Sarah is symbolic:! 


of all that comes by promise, all that takes the place 
of the first covenant, all that is after the Spirit and 


not after the flesh. In other words, Ishmael, the son 
of the handmaid, stood for Judaism ; Isaac, the son 
of the freewoman, stood for the Christian kingdom. 
_I. Israel’s Bondage.—We know how the word 
‘bondage’ grated on Jewish ears. ‘We be Abra- 
ham’s seed, and have never yet been in bondage to 
any man,’ was the angry reply to our Lord on one 
memorable occasion. None the less, bondage there 
was, besides the worst and supreme bondage of sin— 
bondage which the Israelitish mind could not really 
forget or ignore, whatever Israelitish pride might 
pretend. There was the bondage of a foreign yoke. 
Roman soldiers had their garrison in Jerusalem. A 
Roman tribunal had power over life and death. 
Roman agents levied the imperial taxes, Roman 
penalties were inflicted on evildoers. Jerusalem was 
indeed ‘in bondage with her children,’ and in this 
passage St. Paul may well have been thinking of her 
political degradation in addition to her spiritual 
misery. And over against this bondage was the free- 
dom of the city beyond the grave, the city into which 
the Messiah would gather all His elect, the city of 
which all believers were already citizens, the city 
which should hereafter be manifested in all her splen- 
dour. Yes! the end was to be the victory of the 
Church of the Messiah, just as in old days Sarah had 
been successful in expelling Hagar, and Isaac had 
been preferred to Ishmael. But for awhile the ante- 
cedents of that victory must be borne with. Hagar 
in her exultation had insulted Sarah ; Judaism now 
persecuted Christianity. But this persecution should 
not last. Its issues were foretold in the fate ot 
Hagar. 

II. Christian Freedom. — ‘Children ... of the 
free’ ‘Children of the freewoman’! That is the 
grand claim which St. Paul puts forward for Christian 
believers. That is the claim which the world so 
often refuses to admit. ‘Leave your doctrinal im- 
prisonment,’ it says, ‘and walk in the path of mental 
and spiritual liberty.” What shall we say in answer? 
There is no doubt a sense in which we may all admit 
—may be thankful and proud to admit—our bond- 
age. More than once does St. Paul himself express 
and testify to it. ‘Paul a bondservant of Jesus 
Christ’ ‘Paul a bondservant of God.” To such a 
bondage our Saviour Himself invites us. ‘Take My 
yoke upon you and learn of Me.’ But the acceptance 
of this bondage brought with it redemption from 
bitter and humiliating subjection. To be the servant 
of Christ—crucified, risen, ascended—was to be free 
indeed. The Apostle was thinking of the old dis- 
pensation. Yet what he says surely has its message 
for ourselves. The Gospel of Christian freedom never 
grows old. The Christian claim to bring freedom is 
as valid to-day as in the first century. ‘The immediate 
application of St. Paul’s phraseology is indeed to the 
past rather than to the present : but it is capable of 
application to the present. For what was, in its 
essence, the bondage which St. Paul feared, and from 
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which the Gospel promised escape? Was it not the 
bondage which came from imperfect communion with 
God? Until a man was brought into the closest 
union with the Almighty and Eternal, he was not 
free with the liberty of an accepted and obedient son. 
He was till then in the position of Ishmael. He had 
till then not realised and appropriated the calling of 
Isaac. And we too—except we are in communion 
with God through the mediation of Christ—are chil- 
dren of bondage. It is the restoration of that com- 
munion through the Redeemer’s cross which brings 
true emancipation. We ourselves could not have 
earned it. It is only by our unity with our Saviour 
that we gain it. In Christ we are of the lineage of 
the freewoman. Out of Him we are (as it were) of 
the family of Hagar the Egyptian. 

If. The Tyranny of Evil.—We need to remember 
what a dread tyranny evil is, what an appalling curse 
it is, what fearful mischief it can do. It can effect 
our everlasting ruin. We need to bear in mind what 
it meant for the world in old days, before the Incar- 
nation and Passion, before the price was paid and the 
ransom achieved. It meant nothing less than this— 
that there was a measure of severance between man 
and God, an awful fact separating in part the two, a 
terrible heritage preventing and forbidding the joy 
of perfect intercommunion. Man had fallen. What- 
ever the circumstances of that fall, there it was—and 
its issues were, humanly speaking, irremediable. But 
the Son of God came and, gathering all that life into 
Himself, made atonement. He broke the power of 
Satan and rescued man from a slavery which was 
binding him ever tighter and tighter, which was drag- 
ging him down ever lower and lower, which was crush- 
ing him ever more and more completely. Before 
Christ the history of the world is, broadly speaking, 
the history of a disaster culminating in a collapse 
which those who beheld it might well think to be 
irretrievable. After Christ the history of the human 
race is in the main the history of a gradual recovery, 
though of a recovery which has been broken into by 
periods of dark and hideous faithlessness. And the 
crucial question for us is, Are we the children of that 
disaster or of that recovery, of the handmaid or of 
the freewoman ? 


LIMITATIONS AND FREEDOM 


‘We are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free.’— 
GAL. Iv. 31. 


‘Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’"—2 Cor. u1. 
17. 

Curist1an liberty does not mean the right to do as 

we like. It is strictly limited. Bishop Westcott 

wrote, ‘True freedom is not license to do what you 

like, but power to do what you ought’, 

I. Limited by Want of Power.—Our freedom is 
limited by want of power. Whether it be in physical 
or temporal or spiritual power, the extent of our 
freedom is limited by the extent of our power, There 
is no such thing as real freedom without power. 
There is no such thing as absolute freedom without 
almighty power. What is the use of my being free 


to do anything, if I have power to do nothing? 
Would it not be well for us to seek power rather than 
search fruitlessly for a false freedom? ‘The power we 
need most is the power over our corrupt, sinful nature, 
‘I see another law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members,’ is not the 
experience of one man only. Where are we to seek 
for power? ‘Ye shall receive power from on high,’ 
We need the power of the Holy Ghost within us. 
‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ and 
nowhere else in the world is there true liberty. 

II. By the Extent of our Knowledge.—But our 
freedom is also limited by the extent of our know- 
ledge. No one can be absolutely free without perfect 
knowledge. What is the use of having the liberty 
to do what you like if you do not know whether you 
will like it when you have done it, and have scarcely 
any means of knowing what to choose todo? Where 
are we to get this knowledge? ‘ When He, the Spirit 
of Truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth 
.. . and He will show you things to come.’ You 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty... When a man or woman is endowed with 
power from on high, when a man or woman is filled 
with the Spirit of Truth, He will guide him or her 
into all truth. Then you have something like real 
liberty. ‘Not license to do what you like, but power 
to do what you ought.’ 

Ill. By the Strength of our Will.—There is 
another limitation—the strength and stability of our 
will. Even the powerful and ‘the wise are limited in 
freedom by their wills. How many a man, for 
instance, has the power and the means of providing a 
happy home for himself, and knows full well the 
immense benefit of a happy home-life, and yet he does 
not have it because he has not control over his will. 
He has not the will to carry out what he has other- 
wise the power te do, and what he knows he would 
be the happier for doing. Under the same heading 
I may include the limitations of our desires. 

It is only by doing God’s will that we can accom- 
plish anything, only by attuning our wills to His. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 
‘ The liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.’—Gat. v, 1. 


Wuar is ‘liberty?’ Obedience to oneself ; obedience 
to a law which is written in a man’s own heart. If 
I obey myself, and myself is not a right self, it is, 
indeed, ‘liberty,’ but, being a bad liberty, it becomes 
‘licentiousness’, If I obey a law outside me, and the 
law within me is opposed to that outer law which I 
obey, the act I do may be quite right, and the only 
right one, but my obedience is not ‘liberty,’ it 1s 
compulsion; it is bondage. Liberty is when the 
outer law and the inner law are the same, and both 
are good. Christ made that agreement possible by 
His Cross, The Holy Ghost makes that agreement 
a fact by His operation in the heart. Self is never 
liberty, because self and God are two principles which 
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must umite before a person can be free; and a sinful 
life never combines the two. Let us see how Christ 

ives ‘liberty,’ and what that ‘liberty’ is. We will 
ook at it from three points of view. 

I. Liberty from the Past.—Every one has a past 
which fetters him. There are things in your life 
which you can scarcely dare to look back upon, and 
when you do they shackle you. You feel that so 
long as those things are there, it is of little or no use 
to set about and try to live a better life. No future 
can undo them. Now, just to meet all this—the 
Cross of Christ having cancelled all the guilt, and 
a all the penalty—the moment a man really be- 
ieves, and accepts his pardon, he is cut off from all 
his sinful past! It is placed ‘behind God’s back’. It 
is ‘cast into the depths of the sea’. It is as though 
it had never been. He may start quite afresh. No 
shadow, no fear, need come up from the years that 
are gone. He stands a liberated man! Now he can 
go—as Christ’s freedman—with a spring—to better 
things to come. ‘The God of his fear has been turned 
into the God of his love! And that is ‘liberty’ from 
the past ‘wherewith Christ hath made us free’—the 
purchase of His cross, the gift of His throne. 

II. Liberty from the Present.—Now look to the 
‘liberty’ from the present. If I have received Christ 
into my heart. I am a pardoned man, I am a happy 
man, and I know and feel that I owe all my happi- 
ness to Him—therefore I love Him; I cannot choose 
but love Him; and my first desire is to please Him ; to 
follow Him; to be like Him; to be with Him. And 
all the while there is a power working in me which is a 
great Liberator. He breaks chains forme. He opens 
doors for me. He emancipates me from the thraldom 
of the world—its habits, its opinions, its sneers, its 
judgments. He givesme an independence and amanili- 
ness which ismy strength. And I knowno other bond 
but His, which is the dearest to me in all the world, and 
that is liberty! And then see to what I am admitted. 
I can go into the presence of God. I can consult 
Him in every difficulty, and confess to Him every 
thought, and know it is forgiven then and there. I 
am free to His mercy-seat. I am free to His court. 
All the promises are mine. Oh, what a ‘liberty’ is 
this! What is all this earth can give, by the side of 
that blessed feeling? This is the present liberty 
wherewith Christ has made His people free. 

Ill. Liberty from the Future.—And what of the 
future? A vista running up to glory! But are 
there no dark places? Chiefly in the anticipation. 
When they come they will bring their own escapes 
and their own balances. But my future—be it what 
it may—is all covenanted. Christ has told me not 
to be anxious about it. And I can never doubt Him. 
He has undertaken for me in everything. He will 
never leave me. He will be at my side all the way, 
and my path and my heart are both quite free! I 
am quite free from all my future. To die will bea 
very little thing. The grave cannot hold me. He 
has been through, and opened the door the other side. 
It is only a very short passage! quite light ! all safe ! 
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What a ‘liberty’ is here ! The past—gone; the 
present—safety, peace, love; the future—sure | 
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HINDRANCES 


‘Who did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth ?’—- 
GAL. V. 7. 





Tuts text is a convenient motto for a sermon devoted 
to a discussion of some of the things that prevent 
and hinder men from embracing the Christian life 
to-day. 

I. The Inconsistency of Christians.—There are 
objections raised on the score of other people ; or, 
to put the matter quite bluntly, men find a genuine 
hindrance in the way of their acceptance of Christ 
and the Christian life in the inconsistent and un- 
worthy lives that so many professing Christians live. 
Remember these two things :— 

(1) If you wish to deal quite honestly -by the 
Christian faith, you have no right to judge it by 
the unworthy lives of some who profess it; you must 
judge it by the account it gives of itself in the New 
Testament—you must judge it by Christ Himself. 

(2) Considerations about other people ought not 
in any way to affect your personal relations to Jesus 
Christ. The relation between Christ and you is 
a purely personal and individual one. No third 
person can intervene. Christ makes a certain claim 
upon you. What are you going to do with Christ? 
Are you going to do your duty? This man’s sins 
and that man’s failures are quite beside the point. 
Religion is a personal business. Every man shall 
bear his own burden, whatsoever it be. 

But, in addition to these difficulties caused by 
others, a great many people find hindrances in things 
personal to themselves. 

II. Personal Unworthiness.—Many people find 
a terrible hindrance in a vivid sense of personal 
unworthiness. Iam constantly meeting with people 
who, when urged to accept Christ and embrace 
the Christian life, object that ‘they are not good 
enough’. If you feel, like John Bunyan, that your 
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heart is just a sink of iniquity, if the sense of your 
own guilt pinches you sore, then resolve to do what 
he did. ‘My case being desperate, he writes, ‘T 
thought with myself, I can but die; and if it must 
be so, it shall once be said that such a one died at 
the foot of Christ in prayer. Yes; if your case is so 
desperate, then make up your mind that if die you 
must, you will die at the foot of Christ’s cross. But 
no sinner has yet died there. 

III. Intellectual Difficulties—Many find dntel- 
lectwal difficulties about points of Christian faith 
an almost wnswperable barrier. I meet in the course 
of my ministry with many such. In olden days 
Churches laid considerable stress upon dogma and 
doctrine, and many found in these things a genuine 
hindrance to faith. But theological difficulties need 
no longer be a hindrance. For the most noteworthy 
difference between the Christianity of to-day and the 
Christianity of fifty years ago is the change of em- 
phasis, Fifty years ago men felt that religion was 
bound up with belief in certain theological doctrines ; 
since then there has been a movement back to Christ, 
and men to-day recognise that religion consists in 
the personal adhesion of the sinner to the Saviour. 

IV. The Responsibility of Confession.—Others 
make a hindrance, or rather find a hindrance, in the 
sense of the tremendous responsibility attaching 
to an open confession of Christ. People say, ‘I 
am afraid of undertaking the Christian life. My 
life will be scrutinised so closely, and I shrink from 
the possibility of bringing discredit upon the name 
of Christ.’ Now, up to a point, that 1s a legitimate 
and healthy feeling. We do take upon ourselves 
a great responsibility when we confess the name of 
Christ. You say it is a serious thing confessing 
Christ. Yes, it is; but is it not a more serious 
thing not to confess Him? 

And remember this—Christ never calls us to a 
duty without giving us the needed strength. ‘My 
grace,’ He says to every one who shrinks from the 
responsibility, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee.’ Do 
not therefore let the thought of the solemn respon- 
sibility that will rest upon you hinder you from ac- 
cepting the Christian life——J. D. Jonns, Zlims of 
Infe, p. 107. 

Rererences.—V. 7.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol, xvii. p. 288. H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1561, p. 
121. V. 8.—A. Rees, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 
140. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 471. V. 10.—Ibid, 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 108. 


THE OFFENCE OF THE CROSS 


CALs Vsnt is 


Ont thing which marks the ministry of Paul is how 
he lovingly yearned over the Jews. It is when we 
remember that deep longing that we realise what the 
cross meant for Paul. For the great stumbling-block 
of faith to the Jews—the offence that made the Gos- 
pel of Christ smell rank to them—was, as our text 
indicates, the cross. Now I want to make a little 
plainer to you why the cross was an offence to the 


Jews, and to put things in such a way that you ma 
see at once that the same causes are operative stil 

I. First, then, the cross was offensive to the Jews 
just because it blighted all their hopes. It shattered 
every dream they ever dreamed ; every ideal that ever 
glimmered on them. They had prayed for and had 
dreamed of their Messiah, and He was to come in 
power as a conqueror. Then in the place of that 
triumph, there comes Calvary. In place of the Christ 
victorious, Christ crucified. If I know anything about 
the ideals men cherish now, and about the hopes that 
are regnant in ten thousand hearts, they are as anta- 
gonistic to the cross as was the Jewish ideal of Messiah. 
Written across Calvary is sacrifice; written across 
this age of ours is pleasure, 

II. The cross was an offence to the Jew because it 
swept away much that they took a pridein. If there 
was any meaning in Calvary at all some of their most 
cherished things were valueless. The Jews were pre- 
eniinently a religious people, and this is always one 

erll of religious people. It is to take the things 
that lead to God and let the heart grow centred upon 
them. And to-day has that offence of the cross 
ceased? I say that this is still the offence of Calvary, 
that it cuts at the root of so much that we are proud 
of. 

III. But again, the cross was an offence to the 
Jews because it obliterated national distinctions. It 
levelled at one blow those social barriers that were 
of such untold worth in Jewish eyes. Now I would 
not have you imagine for a moment that Christ dis- 
regards all personal distinctions. There is always 
some touch, some word, some discipline, that tells of 
an individual understanding. But spite of all that, 
and recognis‘ng that, I say that this is the ‘scandal’ 
of the cross, that there every distinction is obliterated, 
and men must be saved at last or not at all.—G. H. 
Morrison, The Wings of the Morning, p. 2777. 


THE STUMBLING-BLOCK OF THE CROSS 
GaL, v. 11 (R.V.). 


Wuara favourite term of Paul’s was this: ‘the cross |’ 
How he revelled in that phrase! Paul’s conception 
of ‘ the cross’ has perhaps never been better formulated 
than by the great and saintly Bishop Andrewes when 
he said memorably, ‘Christ did nail with Himself on 
the cross the sins of the whole world’. By ‘the 
cross’ Paul ever means nothing less than the atoning 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Then hath the 
stumbling-block of the cross been done away,’ he cried. 
A slanderous report had been raised concerning Paul’s 
preaching. Paul’s answer to the slander is that he is 
still bearing the opprobrium of the man who preaches 
‘the cross’, The stumbling-block of the cross is not 
done away. 

I. What is ‘the stumbling-block of the cross’? 
A stumbling-block is something which causes difficulty, 
creates irritation, evokes resentment. Dr. Best trans- 
lates the expression ‘the snare of the cross’. Now 
wherein lies the supreme difficulty, the snare, the 
scandal, of preaching Christ crucified as the one way 
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of salvation? (1) ‘The cross’ is an awful manifesta- 
tion of human sin. Sin is one of the words we must 
not drop out of our ecclesiastical speech. (2) The 
cross shows the cost of human redemption. Man was 
in bondage. What was the price of his release? 
Here is the answer ‘the cross’, (3) The cross is so 
exclusive a method of salvation. That was a great 
part of the stumbling-block in Paul’s preaching of the 
cross. Salvation in its largest definition is procured 
only by the cross of Christ. Still that truth is re- 
sented. (4) The cross saves apart from intellectuality. 
It is through the strait gate of intellectual renuncia- 
tion that we must come to salvation. (5) The cross 
saves irrespective of human merit. (6) The cross is 
so incredible a mode of salvation. We hear much of 
the science of comparative religions, and it is in many 
respects a valuable science; but its studies never dis- 
cover such a method of salvation as ‘the cross’. 
This is the sole prerogative of Christianity. ('7) 
The cross makes tremendous demands. It lays a 
terrific moral obligation upon us. 

II. When is ‘the stumbling-block of the cross’ 
done away? (1) It is done away when we maintain 
other ways of salvation. (2) The stumbling-block 
of the cross is done away when we make the cross 
merely a ritualistic sign. (3) When we preach the 
cross without the atonement we do away with the 
stumbling-block of the cross. (4) They do away with 
the stumbling-block of the cross who ignore its claims. 
(5) The stumbling-block of the cross is gloriously done 
away when we accept its appeal. Say we with the 
saintly Leighton: ‘The whole world in comparison 
with the cross of Christ is one grand impertinence.— 
Dixspate 'T. Youne, The Enthusiasm of God, p. 47. 

Rererences.—V. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, yol. lxiv. No. 
2594. W. M. Clow, The Cross in Christian Experience, p. 115. 
V. 13.—Bishop Creighton, University and Other Sermons, p- 
71. V. 14.—Lxpositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 843; «bid. 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 277. 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY 
‘This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesh.’—Gat, v. 16. 
I. Tue chief feature of St. Paul’s teaching in reference 
to morality was its positiveness, 

There are two ways to meet and deal with every 
vice: one is to set to work to destroy it; the other 
is to overwhelm and stifle it with its opposite virtue. 
The former is the negative, and the latter the positive 


method. There can be no doubt about St. Paul’s 
way. ‘To the poor Galatian, fighting with his fleshly 


lusts, he does not set a course of stern repres- 
sion, but rather points him to a life of positive en- 
deavour, to do something opposite: ‘Walk in the 
Spirit, and—then—’.. ‘The Apostle laid hold on one 
of the noblest methods of the treatment of humanity 
—-one that he had gained most directly from his 
Lord. ‘These two methods of treatment, the negative 
and the positive, present themselves to us in all the 
other problems of life besides morality, and men 
choose between them. A man is beset with doubts, 
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perhaps about the very fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. He may attack all objections in turn, and 
at last succeed in proving that Christianity is not 
false. That is negative. Or, he may gather about 
him the evidences of what his religion has done, and 
sweep away all his doubts, with the deep and com- 
plete conviction that Christianity is true. That is 
positive, and that is better. If you have a friend 
who believes an error, for his sake, and for your own, 
deal with him positively and not negatively. Do not 
try to disprove his error; rather try to make what 
you know to be Truth living and convincing; force 
it home upon his life; let him hear it in your voice, 
see it in your face, feel it in your whole life. ‘Thus 
make it claim its true kinship with the truth. 

II. Throughout the New Testament there is nothing 
more beautiful than the perfectly clear way in which 
the positive culture of human character is adopted 
and employed. The God of the New Testament, 
whose express image and glory we behold in the face 
of Jesus Christ, is not a God of repression, but a God 
whose Fatherhood is made so real that His holiness 
may be reproduced in His children; a God whose 
symbols are everything that is stimulating, everything 
that encourages and helps ; Who leads on His children 
into that new life where sin becomes impossible, on 
an ever-ascending pathway of growing Christliness, 
And this character of the New ‘lestament, of Chris- 
tianity, is not in contradiction with the best aspira- 
tions of the human heart. Man is willing to exercise 
repression and self-sacrifice for a certain temporary 
purpose, to do some certain work—the world is full 
of self-sacrifice, of the suppression of desires, the re- 
straint of natural inclinations; yet all the time there 
is a great human sense that not suppression but ex- 
pression is the true life. Seek, then, to give expression 
to your true, your nobler self, to strive after purity 
and holiness, and these lower passions will lose their 
hold. You will not so much have crushed the carnal 
as embraced the spiritual. You will be ‘walking in 
the Spirit,’ and so you will ‘not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh’. Is not this Christ’s method? ‘ Whosoever 
committeth sin is the servant of sin’; but ‘ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’, 
It is the positive attainment, not the negative sur- 
render; the self-indulgence of the highest, and not 
the self-surrender of the lowest—that is the great 
end of the Gospel. 

III. And yet there arises much in the teachings 
of our Lord, and in the whole spirit of Christianity, 
which seems to contradict this conclusion. Has not 
the religion of Jesus always been called the very re- 
ligion of self-sacrifice? Is not self-surrender exalted 
into a virtue and crowned with glory, as it never was 
in any other faith? That certainly is true. But 
in Christ’s teaching self-sacrifice is always temporary 
and provisional, merely the clearing the way jor the 
positive culture and manifestation of those great 
results of spiritual life which he loved: the right hand 
to be cut off, the right eye to be plucked out ; morti- 
fication of the flesh, that the man may ‘enter into 
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life’. The self-sacrifice of the Christian is true in 
proportion as it copies the perfect pattern of the self- 
sacrifice of Christ. ‘Che Christian’s self-surrender is 
called a being ‘crucified to the world’; when, then, 
we turn to Christ’s crucifixion we find the key to 
that of the Christian man. See how the positive 
power shines through that, the most heroic of all 
sacrifices. It is not simply the giving up of some- 
thing, it is the laying hold of something too. He 
Who suffers is conquering fear by the power of a con- 
fident hope, a triumphant certainty. It is because 
He is walking in the Spirit that He is able so victori- 
ously not to fulfil the lust of the flesh. It is because 
He clung to His Father that He came strong out of 
Gethsemane. He does no sin, because of the com- 
pleteness of His infinite goodness. ‘The way to get 
out of self-love is to love God. ‘ Walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.’—Bisuor 
Puri Brooks. 

Rererences.—V. 16.—E«positor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 141: 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 362, A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scriptwre—Galatians, p. 153. V. 16, 17.—F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 263. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. 
iv. p. 54. Hwpositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 189. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT 
(For Whit-Sunday) 

‘This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the fiesh. . . . But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, me k- 
ness, temperance.’—GAL. V. 16, 22, 23. 

Turse words may well suggest to us thoughts for 

Whit-Sunday, We are reminded to-day of the 

spiritual life, and the Divine Author of it; we are 

reminded of the coming of the Holy Ghost, and of 
the grace, virtue, and power which He gave to those 
who received Him. We are reminded to-day that it 
is the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost in the 

Church and in the heart of each believer that makes 

the Christian life. The Christian life is something 

far more than morality: it is the planting of the 

Divine life—man, it is the infusion of another and 

spiritual nature; and St. Paul tells us here how that 

spiritual nature is shown and proved. He brings 
us to this simple test, which I wish briefly to em- 
hasise. 

I. That it is known by its fruits. It is never an 
easy thing to define spirituality or to say who is the 
spiritual man. You cannot tell how God joins Him- 
self to the human soul and produces in what is natur- 
allyselfish, proud, pleasure-loving, greedy, and covetous 
the graces and feelings which are the very opposite 
of all these. It is of no use discussing the philosophy 
of it; it passeth understanding. ‘The Apostle simply 
fastens us down to this: that it is known by its re- 
sults. ‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, and the rest. 
We are not on doubtful ground there. The spiritual 
man is one in whom the lusts of the flesh are held 
down by a higher power, who no longer loves with all 
the burning passion of his nature the things that can 
be seen, touched, and tasted, the things of the senses 
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and appetite, the glitter, show, and gains of the 
natal world, but who loves best and desires most 
what Christ loved—goodness, purity, soul-beauty, and 
likeness to God. ‘The spiritual man has the mind of 
Christ. 

IJ. Where these fruits are the Spirit of God is. 
We sometimes say, with our short-sighted and foolish 
limitations, that the Spirit of God never works except 
in those who have believed exactly in our way. We 
say, ‘They must have been convicted and regenerated, 
and brought into the acceptance of certain articles of 
belief, before they can have any part in the spiritual 
helps which God gives’. But we only show our 
ignorant presumption when we ‘talk in that way. 
God refuses to be bound down by our little plans and 
schemes. 'The heart of the Eternal is larger than all _ 
the creeds. And though He only gives His spirit in 
all its fulness and power to those who cling to Christ 
in earnest faith, He does not withhold it altogether 
from others. Where you find in men and women 
something that is far higher than the sensual and 
animal; where there is courage and self-forgetfulness, 
and patience in sorrow, and compassion and tender- 
ness towards others, and pure thoughts and striving 
after nobler things, there you may be sure that God 
has not left Himself without witness. These are the 
gifts of His good Spirit; they cannot come from any 
other. No more can all these graces grow where God 
is not than grapes can grow on thorn-bushes and figs 
on thistles. The fruits of the Spirit are these, and 
only the Spirit can produce them—love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, and goodness. 

III. It is only where these fruits of the Spirit are 
that there is any real understanding of Divine things. 
St. Paul is always claiming for the Spiritual man 
superior discernments, claiming for him the power of 
judging all things, claiming for him joys which are 
unknown to others. But this power is not a thing 
of the intellect: it is a perception of the heart. It 
is where love, long-suffering, and gentleness are found 
that the things of God are understood.—J. G. GrEEN- 
noucn, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 212. 


THE CONFLICT WITH SIN 


‘ For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other; so 
that ye cannot do the things that ye would.’—Gat. v. 17. 


Wuoerver knows anything of the nature of his own 
heart would expect that the presence and the claim 
of good would immediately stir up the opposition 
and the virulence of evil. The fact is, that until 
there is some good, there can be no conflict at all. 
You, then, who feel your conflicts—you to whom the 
inner life is an agitation little guessed by those who 
see only the assume? calmness of a shallow surface— 
you, who wake up every morning to fight again and 
again the old battle ef yesterday—you, who are to 
yourselves not as one nature, but two—not two, but 
many—and all arrayed against all—lift up your head 
out of the dust of that blinding fight, lift up your 
head, and rejoice! And it will be a great help to 
you, if you thus lay down at once, with yourself, that 
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the conflict is not an accident, but a necessity—not 
exceptional in your case, but an universal rule, that 
it is the very condition of a Christian’s calling, and a 
in of the Christian’s inheritance ; it is the badge of 
discipleship, it is the fellowship of Jesus. 

I. Inthis Warfare there is, at least for a long time, 
a singular balance. Look, for instance, at the exact 
intention of the text, ‘The flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh’—2.e. the 
natural or carnal part of a renewed man puts forth 
strorg desires against the spiritual part, and the 
spiritual part puts forth strong desires against the 
natural and carnal part—and ‘these are contrary ’— 
lie, as the original Greek word is—‘lie over against 
the other, so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would’. Which way? Cannot do the good things 
you would, because of the carnal part? Or, cannot 
do the evil things you would, because of the spiritual 

? Which? Certainly both. Chiefly the latter. 
ou cannot do the bad things you would, because of 
the resistance or the prohibition of the spiritual taste 
that is in you. Whether you adopt this view or not 
—and it would not be well to view it thus always— 
you will certainly be right to recognise always, very 
plainly and very absolutely, the two distinct natures 
or powers which now are in you as a regenerate man. 
Do not extenuate the sin because of the grace, and do 
not disparage the grace because of the sin. 

Il. A Double Danger.—Here lies a double danger, 
and the path runs narrow between two precipices. 
A few say very presumptuously, and with awful 
speciousness, ‘Because of the grace that is in me, I 
am no longer a sinner ; I must not pray as a sinner, 
I must not feel as a sinner’. Very many more, with 
a most unfilial timidity, and a most unscriptural 
reason, say, ‘ Because I have so much sin in me, there 
can be no grace; I cannot believe that, being what I 
find myself, I am a child of God’. Admit both, con- 
fess to both, act upon both. There is a side—oh, 
how dark !—all blackness. That is earth’s side. 
Now turn the portrait, and see it under the falling of 
another light. ‘He that is born of God sinneth not ; 
but he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, and 
that wicked one toucheth him not.’ Christ in me— 
and that Christ in me is my being, I own no other, 
‘Christ in me the hope of glory’. ‘Know ye not, 
brethren, every one of you, that Christ is in you, ex- 
cept ye be reprobate?’ . And Christ in you, the king- 
dom of heaven is in you. Now ye are ‘light in the 
Lord,’ now ye are holy, now ye are kings and priests, 
now ye are complete. How strange the paradox! 
Mow wide the contrast. Do you wonder at the aw- 
fulness of the conflict that goes on in a regenerate 
soul? And He stands very near. in whom that war- 
fare of yours is even now accomplished, and He says, 
‘Be thou faithful unto the death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life |’ 

Rererences.—V. 16-26.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 
106. V.17.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons (3rd Series), 
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THE SPIRITUAL BATTLE 


‘The works of the flesh . . . the fruit of the Spirit.’—Gat. v. 
1g and 22, 

Every human heart is a battle-field whereon at some 
time or other flesh and spirit are locked in mortal 
strife, and the issues of the conflict are of the greatest 
importance. We see in the Epistle what ave the 
results—whether flesh or spirit have the mastery. 
What a contrast there is presented to us in these 
few lines! The works of the flesh against the 
fruit of the Spirit! From the one the higher nature 
of man turns in utter abhorrence, while the other 
commends itself to God and man. 

I. Present-day Sins.—I think we must be arrested 

by the solemn and awful fact that some of the sins of 
which the Apostle speaks are with us to-day. We 
must admit that there is amongst us much idolatry, 
many factions and divisions, hatred, heresies, and 
envyings. Now that is a consideration of the gravest 
importance. Why is it the Church in the course of 
its two thousand years of existence has not done more, 
for although we rejoice over the triumphs of the 
Fospel, as we look round there must be a note of sor- 
row. Look at the darkness of Africa! Look at the 
teeming millions of Asia still in the grip of heathen- 
ism! Nay, do not look so far. Look at Christen- 
dom itself, and one must admit that there is even in 
the Church of Christ much that makes the brain reel 
and the heart turn sick. 

How is this? To answer this aright we must go 
back beyond the foundation of the Christian Chureh, 
and look at the life of the Founder. Jesus Christ was 
a Jew—a member of the most abhorred nation of an- 
tiquity ; He never separated Himself from the nation to 
which He belonged ; He worshipped in the synagogue 
and the Temple ; He never wrote a volume of philo- 
sophy or a page of theology. What was the force 
that He put into the world? He never originated a 
party ; He was not a master of a system; yet He 
set in motion a force that has stood for two thousand 
years through a storm of persecution, and through 
all the great advancements and changes of passing 
ages, and still to-day is the greatest moral force of the 
world. What was the secret of it ali? His life was 
his theology ; He came bringing a higher conception 
of manhood and the Godhead ; a new reverence for 
God—the God of Love. 

{l. Christianity in the World.—If this is truly 
the secret of the power of Christ, so must it be the 
power of Christianity in the world to-day. Itis not 
in the customs of the Church ; the power of the Church 
‘s in the lives of the men and women who are living 
as Christ did. The Church is the casket, the men 
and women are the jewels ; the Church is the body, 
the individual lives of the members of the Church are 
the soul. ‘Chat is the thing we need to be reminded 
of. We are over-burdened with the idea of the de- 
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sirability of great organisations, but it is the life that 
counts ; and as the life of the Christian is the power 
of the Church, so the lives of men and women should 
be the ultimate desire of the Church. Christianity is 
not the knowledge of Church history, but a true de- 
velopment of the joy and peace of the Christian 
spirit. 

ieee Christianity has been considered better 
than individual Christianity. I do not say a word 
against organisations, but there is a danger lest we 
think that organisation is an end in itself instead of 
being only a means to anend. If I amshown a won- 
derful machine, and, asking what does this machine 
produce, am told that it does not produce anything, 
but it works, I should say what a wonderful waste of 
energy. 

‘They that are of Christ Jesus have crucified the 
flesh.’ Ah, Paul, that is a cruel word! Yes, it is a 
cruel process this weeding out of the flesh that the 
Spirit may enter. I am thankful for that word. It 
seems to me that it has a great meaning for us. The 
death on the cross was a long, lingering agony, 
and I believe that the death of the flesh is a long, 
lingering agony also. What I plead for is that 
we should take a definite step towards self-abnega- 
tion ; put self on the cross and let it die there. If 
we do not do so, are we wholly yielded to Christ ? 
That is the process which is the beginning of fruit- 
bearing—the fruit of the Spirit. 


ENVYING 


GAL. V. 21. 


Bion asked an envious man that was very sad : What 
harm had befallen to him, or what good had be- 
fallen to another man.—Bacon. 

Rurrrence.—V, 21.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 200, 


JOY THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT 


‘But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.’—GaL. 
WAraat 


Here you have a rich cluster of the grapes of Eshcol, 
truly an earnest of our inheritance, a foretaste of 
heaven itself. We can but pluck one frum the cluster 
to-day, for I want to speak to you upon this : the fruit 
of the Spirit is joy. 

I. In the first place, we must insist that joy is the 
fruit of the Holy Spirit. It is quite true that joy is 
not the first-fruit of the Holy Spirit. The first-fruit 
of the Holy Spirit is sorrow. But this is not the ul- 
timate end of the Holy Spirit : this is only like the 
cleansing of the cup before the wine is poured into it. 
The sorrow may endure for a night, but in the morn- 
ing, the glad resurrection morning, the joy appeareth. 
Now many of us can witness to the truth of this. 
We have found out that His ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, our religion is our recreation, our duty is our 
delight. As an old writer has said : ‘Joy is one of 
those birds of paradise which, when man fell, was 
about to fly back to its native heaven, but God caught 
it in the silken nets of promise, and retained it to sing 
in the cage of a broken and a contrite heart’. 


II. How is this fruit of the Spirit to be cultivated 7 
Because this fruit of the Spirit is a hot-house plant; 
it does not flourish in the biting cold of indifference, 
nor amidst the howling winds of unbelief. How am 
I to have this fruit of the Spirit? (1) It ripens under 
the hearing of God’s Word. It has something sub- 
stantial to rest upon, it is a fruit which hasa root to 
it, it goes deep down into the revelation of God’s 
truth. (2) But there is another way in which that 
joy is produced. It becomes even sweeter as you see 
others receiving the blessing. (8) Again, this joy is 
increased by prayer. 

If. There are some things which hinder this joy. 
(1) Sometimes the Christian loses his joy because his 
taste has been vitiated with other joys. (2) Directly 
you attempt to seek your own way, you lose this joy ; 
directly you are filled with self-ambition, self-thought, 
you lose this joy. 

IV. Mark where this joy abides. It dwells between 
peace and love. You can have no joy unless you have 
true love to God. And there must be peace with 
your brother man. 

V. What is the result of having this joy? In the 
eighth chapter of Nehemiah, and in the tenth verse, 
you read: ‘The joy of the Lord is your strength.’ 
(1) It is your strength in time of temptation. (@) It 
is a strength to you also in your work.—E, A. Sruagr, 
The Communion of the Holy Ghost and other 
Sermons, vol. x. p. 41. 

Rererences.—V. 22.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 67. B. J. 
Snell, The Virtue of Gladness, p. 73. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxvii. No. 1582, and vol. xxx. No. 1782. Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram, A Mission of the Spirit, pp. 31, 52, 104, 135, and 171. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 88; ibid. vol. x. pp. 120, 
125 ; tbid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 221 ; bid. (6th Series), vol. 
iv. p. 8; tid. vol. v. p. 295. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT 

‘ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering 

kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance. 

—GAL. V. 22, 23 (R.V.). 
Furr is the spontaneous outcome of the life of the 
tree—its finished product. Given a tree, one may 
confidently forecast the nature of the fruit. In like 
manner, the Spirit has its natural product : it yields 
fruit. And iis fruit after its kind is in the graces of 
Christian character here set forth. Ifa man fail here, 
whatever else he may possess, he has no right to 
believe that he has the Spirit of God ; and if anyone 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. On 
the other hand, if those qualities are being produced 
in him, he need not mourn the absence of the more 
showy and attractive gifts, or desire any further 
assurance of the presence of the Spirit with him. 

I. But a little reflection makes clear that the 
Apostle’s words, far from being forbidding, are 
actually most welcome and inspiring. This is the 
message they bring to us: The life of a good man 
is through ae: Gospel, within the reach of all ; and 
that not as a more or less uncertain issue, but as 
a quite natural, one would say, inevitable result, 
We are not saying that none of these virtues are 
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produced in the life of them who know not, or 
who deny Christ. The names of scores of whom 
we have heard or read, of some perchance whom 
we know, rise up as witnesses to the contrary. 
The great moral systems of the ancient world had 
profound influence. Among non-Christian peoples 
many virtues flourish, Their moral system lacks 
@ dynamic. 

II. Moreover, the number of the virtues recited, 
and their seeming contrariety, must not dismay. To 
possess the nine were to be a moral prodigy indeed ! 
It is just this, however, which St. Paul says is the 
natural consequence of the life of the Spirit. He 
produces in us not one grace only, but all together. 
He says not ‘ fruits,’ as of many, as though the Tree 
of Life bore nine manner of fruits, appearing in nine 
different forms ; but ‘fruit,’ as of one, of which these 
nine qualities are the constituent elements. Singly 
they may be found elsewhere, but in union one with 
another they form the fruit of the Spirit, the ripe 
product of the Gospel of Christ. 

III. Just in the manifestation of these characteristic 
virtues in their union does the world recognise the 
supremacy of the Christian religion. Do what it 
will, it cannot produce the like-—F. L. Wisremay, 
God’s Garden, p. 273. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF TEMPERANCE 


‘ The fruit of the Spirit is . . . temperance.’—GAL. v, 22, 23. 


‘TEMPERANCE’ is a much misconceived term. It 
greatly needs re-definition. It specially requires to 
be expounded in the light of God. Let us engage 
ourselves with the distinctively Christian idea of 
temperance. Christian temperance is the only ade- 
quate and excellent temperance. 

I. ‘Temperance’ is a most inclusive quality. The 
Greek word means literally ‘self-control’ or ‘self- 
mastery’. In five New Testament instances out of 
six the word refers to the restraint of natural impulses. 
The Fathers limited the idea of the word far too 
much in one direction. Certainly moderns perpetrate 
similarly unfortunate limitation in another direction. 
The elders unduly restricted the reference of the 
word to sensual lusts; we to-day too much refer it 
to strong drink. But ‘temperate in all things’ is 
the inspired word of Paul—yes, ‘in all things’. 
(1) This temperance must be applied to pleasures. 
Pleasures are choice gifts of God. But what many 
forget is that these are to be pruned and delimited, 
else they wreck the soul. (2) Duties should be sub- 
jected to the great Christian law of temperance. 
Self-control is required in regard to all duties. The 
end of life is not duty, but character. (3) So in the 
matter of gain. Mammonism is a nation’s deadly 
foe, and we need the remonstrance of Ruskin, in his 
Crown of Wild Olives, when he says: ‘Only the 
nation gains true territory who gains itself’. (4) 
To temper this sublime rule of ‘temperance’ applies. 
An old Buddhist adage runs: ‘One may conquer 
myriads of men in battle, but he who conquers him- 


self is the greatest victor’. (5) ‘Temperance’ must 
pervade speech. (6) Food is to be brought always 
under this great rule. (7) ‘The fruit of the Spirit is 
. . . temperance’ in respect of strong drink. The 
great question for Christians is as to the point to 
which self-control in this matter must be carried. 
Each conscience must determine this for itself, and 
no man has a right to determine it for you. 

If. ‘Temperance’ is the inspiration of God alone. 
‘The fruit of the Spirit’ it is God only can give 
man self-mastery. (1) If ‘temperance’ be a Divine 
inspiration, then it should be admired and encouraged 
because of its high and holy origin. (2) ‘'Temper- 
ance’ being God’s impartation, we should recognise 
Him whenever and wherever we see it. (3) As 
‘temperance’ is the work of God, we should deplore 
its absence as a grief and dishonour to Him. (4) 
Seeing ‘temperance’ is of God and of God only, do 
not attempt to separate it from Him. (5) Every 
form of self-control is ‘the fruit’ of the Spirit. 
Then of the Spirit let us seek it. 

Ill. The ‘Spirit’ works ‘temperance’ by many 
agencies. (1) Not seldom He does it by our realisa- 
tion of the evil of intemperance. (2) By the study 
of Scripture the Spirit constantly imparts this lofty 
grace. (3) The Spirit uses the instrumentality of 
general literature to create ‘temperance’. (4) The 
pulpit is a powerful agency of the Holy Spirit in this 
matter. (5) How wonderfully the Spirit uses prayer 
for the creation and development of this ‘fruit’! 
Private and public intercession are the greatest ot 
all moral forces—DrnspaLtE T. Younc, The En 
thusiasm of God, p. 217. 


RereRENcES.—V. 22, 23.—Lyman Abbott, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 105. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy 
Scripture—Galatians, p. 162. 


‘ Temperance.’— GAL. V. 23. 


Metancutuon told his students in his Postilla that 
his father, George Schwartzerd, was so extremely 
temperate that he ate of only one dish at table. 
Melanchthon used also to praise the temperance of 
his grand-uncle, the famous Reuchlin, who drank 
habitually in his later years not wine or beer, but 
a kind of grape-water called lora. He thought that 
Reuchlin’s good health in advancing years was largely 
due to his moderation in food and drink.—C. R. vol. 
xxiv, pp. 22 and 517. 


Rererences.—V. 23.—EHvzpositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
115; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 191. V. 24.—F. J. A. 
Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 108. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1289. V. 25.—T. Binney, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1582, p. 49. J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays 
After Trinity, p. 41. E. Bavley, Sermons on the Work and 
Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 38. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 43. VI. 1.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st 
Series), p. 30. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 95; iid. 
(6th Series), vol. iv. p. 207 ; tbid. vol. viii. p. 78. VIL 1-2. 
—J. Berry, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 548. B. J. 
Snell, The Virtue of Gladness, p. 9. VI. 1-5.—Hapositor (5th 
Series), vol. x. p. 115. 
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BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS 
* Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’ 
—GAL. VI. 2. 

WE sometimes read that in shipwrecks, and the like 
times of great danger, the cry is ‘Every man for 
himself, and God for us all’. It cannot be so in 
reality. If every man be for himself and himself 
alone, then God will not be for any of us. 

I. We read in the Collect for Michaelmas Day that 
Ged has constituted the services of men as well as 
angels in a wonderful order. He has made us all to 
lean on one another; He has so ordered the world 
that in something the weakest may help the strongest. 
There is a certain amount of suffering, known only 
to God, which the whole Church has to go through, 
and when that shall have been borne, then the warfare 
of the Church will be accomplished, then her iniquity 
will be pardoned, then we shall be received into the 
land of the living, and all tears will be wiped from 
all faces. ‘Therefore the more any single person 
bears, the less he leaves to be borne by others. I 
should not have dared to say it unless the Holy 
Ghost, who cannot lie, had spoken it by the mouth 
of Paul. But now I say it boldly that in all our 
sufferings, in a certain sense, we are suffering for 
others, and therefore so far we are like Christ. 

II. But this is not the bearing of one another’s 
burdens which St. Paul here speaks of. He means 
that every day, yes, and every hour, we must all help 
and all be helped. None of us must be too selfish to 
help, none of us must be too proud to be helped. 
You have all noticed in great buiidings how cunningly 
and wisely the stones of the arches are fitted in to- 
gether; take out one and they all come to the 
ground ; but let them thus hang on one another, 
and they bear up a huge mass of buildings, the 
weight of which one cannot reckon. 

IlI. It is by being helped that we help; it is by 
being comforted that we comfort. We know how 
St. Paul comforted the feeble-minded, supported 
the weak, consoled the afflicted. But did he obtain 
no help and comfort himself in his turn. Certainly. 
‘Ye are our glory and joy,’ he says. And again, 
‘For I know that this shall turn to my salvation 
through your prayers ’, And so yet again, ‘ Ye are 


\ our hope and joy, a crown of rejoicing ’. 


So let us have no more to do with that saying, 
‘Every man for himself, and God for us all’. Let it 
rather be, ‘Every man for his neighbour, and God 
for us all’, That would be a true saying—that would 
be a prophecy as well as a proverb. Everyone of us 
can give something; none of us is above receiving 
something.—J. M. Nerarz, Sermons in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. u. p. 139. 


GAL. VI. 2. 


‘ Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.’ Zhat is the formula of the religious life 
earthwards. And the reason which creates the 
necessity for the canon is not far off—‘ For every man 
shall bear his own burden’. No one may break the 
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moral law—every one shall bear his own burden ; but, 
the law once broken, or the special need once created, 
the work of self-sacrificing love begins, and the law 
of Christ must be fulfilled in mutual sympathy and 
helpfulness. —Memoirs of Henry Holbeach, vol. 1 
pp. 58, 59. 


Rererences.—VI, 2.—R. C. Trench, Sermons New and 
Old, p. 50. J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist, 4th 
October, 1906, p. 229. I. Hartill, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 186. R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xix. p. 269. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 253. 
H. S. Lunn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 267. C. 8. 
Macfarland, The Spirit Christlike, p. 115. W. J. Knox- 
Little, Caristian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 248. VI. 2-5.— 
M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 191. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xlix. No. 2831. T. B. McCorkindale, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. Ixx. p. 298. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Galatians, p. 171. VI. 3.—Ezpositor (4th Series) 
vol, ix. p. 89. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


‘ For every (each, R.V.) man shall bear his own burden.’—Gat, 
VI. 4, 5+ 


Tue direct reference is to the burden of temptation, 
but the words of the Apostle allow a larger inter- 
paranay and we may justly regard him as implying 

ere the burden of personal responsibility. ‘The text 
reminds us of the universality of responsibility. 
‘Every man,’ ‘each man’. The text reminds us also of 
the individuality of responsibility. ‘ His own burden.’ 
There is something singular and incommunicable in 
each individual lot. We must help others because 
we have a burden of our own, is the touching argu- 
ment of the Apostle; but it is also implied that we 
must not shirk our personal burden. Let us notice 
several ways by which the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility may be injured, and the serious conse- 
quences of such injury. 

I. See how the sense of responsibility is threatened 
by the philosophy of owr day. Much of our 
modern science and philosophy strives to show that 
we are, one way or other, the victims of necessity. 
The teachings of this philosophy we must steadily 
resist. Physical laws do not explain our character, 
our conduct, our experience, our graces and vices, 
our consciousness of innocence or guilt. There is 
something in us that there is not in nature. If we 
exert aright our energy of will nature enters into 
league with us, and her richest outcome will be the 
noble men and women who knew how to use without 
abusing her. 

II. Let us note how the sense of responsibility is 
endangered by ecclesiasticism. If revelation teaches 
any one doctrine with perfect clearness, it is that of 
our personal relation to God, our personal accounta- 
bility to God, and really everything in character and 
practical life seems to depend upon the full recogni- 
tion of this fundamental truth, When the Church 
takes upon itself to see to the salvation of my soul, 
it has done its best to ruin me for time and 
for eternity. Whatever ecclesiasticism assumes or 
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romises, we must bravely bear our burden. Anatole 
ees says: ‘An education which does not exercise 
the will is an education which depraves the soul’. 

III. Let us mark the sense of personal responsi- 
bility as it is endangered by legislation. In our 
day there is a strong tendency to put more and more 
responsibility upon the State, that is, to make the 
multitude responsible for the individual. So far 
from the State taking our burdens, we must regard 
the State as part of our burden. In a spirit of noble 
patriotism loyally bear your share of the burden of 
civic and national life. 

IV. Finally, note the sense of personal responsi- 
bility as it 18 affected by business and domestic 
life. In our business life let us realise our obligation. 
In domestic life realise individual responsibility. 
Respect your individuality. Do not confound your- 
self with other people, do not lean upon other people, 
stand on your feet. We may not put our burden on 
our brother, but we may lean on God.—W. L. 
Warxmson, The Blind Spot, p. 167. 





INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
‘Every man shall bear his own burden.’—GAt. v1, 5. 


Tursr words embody one of the most rudimentary 
and yet one of the weightiest truths of the Gospel, 
the individual responsibility of each man to God. 
Without a distinct perception of this our religion 
must necessarily be vague and feeble in its practical 
effects, but let it be firmly grasped and consistently 
acted upon, and it will sink into the very foundations 
of our life, and shape its whole character and growth. 

I, To this sense of responsibility, then, there are 
two things that are requisite. (1) There must be a 
clear and authoritative definition of duty. This is 
provided for us by revelation. It is primarily a dis- 
closure of the character of God, and consequently of 
what that character requires. It lays down firmly the 
great landmarks of morality, and calls upon us to shape 
our course accordingly. (2) The second condition of 
responsibility is freedom to act upon the directions 
which God has thus given to us. This is not provided 
by revelation, but is an integral part of our nature, 
which revelation everywhere recognises and appeals 
to. It is, in fact, our highest and crowning prerogative, 
for all our powers are entrusted to its keeping, and 
absolutely lie at its merey. It places our destiny in 
our own hands. 

II. These, then, being the two conditions essential 
to our responsibility to God, and conditions that are 
present in the case of each of us, let us see how the 
sense of it gradually develops and grows up between 
them. (1) In childhood and early youth it makes 
itself but feebly felt, its pressure being wisely relieved 
and adjusted to our strength. This is accomplished 
by that abridgment of car freedom which our own 
ignorance and incapacity necessitate. Because we 
cannot provide for ourselves, and know little or 
nothing of the world beyond our own homes, we are 





placed under the care and guidance of others. (2 
But, while the parental thus, to a large extent an 
for a considerable period, supersedes the Divine 
authority, other competitors soon come in to dispute 
the ground. Now against, or at least above, the 
influence of all other rivals and claimants for our 
respect, Christianity sets up continually a counter 
claim which it presses persistently upon us. It says 
with an imperative voice: ‘Honour thy father and 
mother’; but it never says, ‘Honour society, or 
fashion, or professional or public opinion’. It sanc- 
tions only one transference of our allegiance, and 
that is from our parents to God. And the time 
when this transference ought to take place is the 
next critical time in our lives. The question comes 
to be whether we shall put ourselves under guidance 
now of our free and deliberate will. But it is plain 
you will not consider, or consent to, God’s offer unless 
His authority assumes a commanding position in your 
thoughts and becomes definite and even irresistible 
in its appeals. There are two ways in which Scripture 
endeavours to bring this about. (a) The first of 
these is by throwing a clear light on the personality 
of God, as the ultimate ground of right and wrong. 
(6) Besides this revelation which Scripture gives us 
of God it asserts with solemn reiteration the great 
fact of retribution.—C. Moet, The Great Alterna- 
tive and other Sermons, p. 155. 

Rererences.—VI. 5.—G. H. Morrison, The Scottish Review, 
vol. ii, p. 215. VI. 6.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 24. 
VI. 7,—J. Learmount, The Examiner, 3rd May, 1906, p. 418. 
F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 248. W. R. Inge, 
All Saints’ Sermons, 1905-7, p. 124. 


SOWING AND REAPING 


‘Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to 
his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.’—GaL, vi. 7, 8. 


WE have here a great and important law of human 
life. We might indeed call it the law of human life. 
Let us spend a little time in looking at the law, so 
that, if possible, we may see clearly what we have to 
do with it, and what it has to do with us. 

I. First, there is the fact that underlies the law. 
It is this: human life is a sowing and reaping. It is 
not a succession of isolated experiences. It is a closely 
compacted whole. The sowing and reaping are not 
separated from each other in time, as in the natural 
harvest. Every day of our life we are sowing some- 
thing for the future, and reaping something from the 
past. The sowing and reaping thus gg on contem- 
poraneously and continually. 

II. Now for the law. ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’ A most simple and natural 
law, necessary, one would think, in the nature of 
things ; yet men live on, and sow on, and hope to 
find it otherwise in their case. We reap what we 
sow in kind; but the quantity is largely increased. 
Sow one sin, and you may have a horrible harvest of 
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ten or more. On the other hand, each act of obedi- 
ence or self-denial or kindness prepares the way for 
many more. 

II. We come now to the application of the law ; 
and evidently there might be an endlessly varied 
application of it. But while there may be endless 
varieties, there are two great kinds; so that we can, 
looking at the subject broadly, have a twofold ap- 
plication of the law, as in the text. (1) ‘He that 
soweth to his flesh’—what does that mean? Im- 
mediately we think perhaps of those whose hearts 
are set on pampering their baser lusts and passions. 
But does ‘the flesh’ mean only the baser lusts 
and passions? Certainly not. Selfishness belongs to 
the flesh just as undoubtedly as lust does. And the 
same kind of harvest is in store in the end. Not at 
first. There was a difference in the sowing, and there 
will be a difference in the reaping. (2) If youexpect 
to reap the harvest of arich and blessed eternity, you 
must sow to the Spirit. This does not mean the 
giving up of all the things of the flesh. But it does 
mean that all our lower desires are to be regulated, 
subordinated, and controlled by the higher life of the 
Spirit—J. Monro Gisson, A Strong City, p. 229. 


SOWING AND REAPING 
GAL. vi. 7, 8. 


TurrE are certain lessons both of seed-iime and 
harvest which should never be forgotten by the 
preacher—in fact, they never can be quite forgotten 
by him, because they enter so largely into Bible 
teaching, and always form part of his message to man. 
Everything has been said about them that can be 
said, and yet it is helpful to stir up the mind by way 
of remembrance. 

I. We always divide and classify human lives by 
these three terms—spring, summer, and autumn : or, 
if you prefer it, seed-time, waiting-time, and harvest. 
Those three times are represented in every congrega- 
tion. Some of you have done very little reaping yet ; 
your young hands and minds are busily sowing, and 
you can only guess what the harvest will be. Others 
of you have done a great deal of labour and thought, 
and may be of sin, which have not yet brought forth 
their fruits—the time has not come. You will only 
understand the outcome of it all when the ripening 
and mellowing years are upon you. And a few of us 
have begun to reap. We are gathering what we 
sowed in earlier years. And it is not until you reach 
that time of life when the sowing is mainly over and 
the daily reaping has begun that you fully understand 
and believe these words of St. Paul. You believe 
them then because every day brings you a new proof 
of them. 

Il. A great many people, especially in youth, but 
more or less all through life, believe that God can be 
mocked. No one ever makes that mistake about 
Nature, which is really only another name for God— 
only a portion of His ways and thoughts. Every one 
knows that as you deal with Nature so she will deal 
with you. ‘The sort of life you live in your youth 
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inevitably determines the kind and quality of man 
and woman that you will be further on, unless there 


is some complete and fundamental change wrought 
by God just as you pass into the fuller years, and even 


then the ill sowing which you have done will have 
its harvest. If you begin by having no faith in God, 
you end by losing faith in nearly everything. ‘The 
greater part of this harvest, be it good or 
never reaped on earth. There is a hell about which 
we know nothing, save that it is too terrible for words 
to describe. 
and glad reward, which far exceeds all that our im- 
agination can picture.—J. G. Greznnoucn, Jesus tn 
the Cornfield, p. 167. 


bad, is 


And there is a heaven of perfect peace 


Rsrerences. — VI. 7, 8.—J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge 


Sermons, p. 48. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 129. VI. 
7-9.—W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 127. VI. 8. 
—R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 36. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 202, 203. 


THE CURE FOR WEARINESS 


‘Let us not be weary in well-doing.’—GAL. VI. 9. 


I. The Keynote of Hope.—St. Paul gives us in our 
text the keynote of hope and perseverance. ‘Let us 
not be weary in well-doing, for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.’ He reminds us of the 
need of energy and courage and hope, and tells us of 
the certainty of final victory if only we go steadil 
on, trusting less in self and more in the grace of God. 
A great power for good is lost by that sort of reserve 
which leads a man to hide away all that is best in his 
life and character. There is amongst us, and especi- 
ally amongst men, far more religious feeling than is 
allowed to appear on the surface ; a deeper love of 
truth, a more reverent spirit of prayer, but this is 
too often concealed beneath a careless manner and a 
flippant habit of speech. Many men, active in busi- 
ness or official life, brilliant in social gifts, have a 
deep sense of their duty to God and man, and a very 
real desire to know and to do what is right; and yet 
this higher side of their character is hidden, whereas 
if it was more apparent it would be a great help and 
encouragement to others, and especially to the young 
who are growing up around them. St. Paul once 
said that he bore in his body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. ‘That may perhaps mean that at the time he 
wrote he had still the actual scars of scourging and 
ill-usage in his Master’s service ; but there is another 
sense, and a very real one, in which we should all of us 
bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus, and especi- 
ally in this season of Lent. This is the secret of 
that kind of influence which is most useful; this is 
the power common to all true workers for God ; Hare 
have imprinted on their hearts, and so shining fort 
in their daily life, the lessons of Gethsemane and 
Calvary, the great constraining power of self-sacrifice. 
Il. The Cure for Weariness.—It is the lot of all 
mankind to be weary. Even our Lord bore for us 
this weariness and heaviness ; not only physical suffer- 
ing which made Him rest by the well, and sleep in 
the fishing-boat, but He knew also the weariness of 
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disappointment, the heaviness of heart which made 
Him weep over Jerusalem. There is surely comfort 
in this thought, for by it we know that it is not 
wrong to be weary sometimes. 
Well I know thy trouble, 
O my servant true; 
Thou art very weary, 
I was weary too. 

But if there be sometimes depression and disap- 
pointment in the spiritual life, it is the lot still more 
ef those who live without God in the world. The 

uestion is, What sort of weariness will you have? 

e fatigue of work well done, which has its reward 
in rest, or that weariness which comes from the pur- 
suit of vanity? Surely it is well to be weary if it 
brings us to rest beneath the cross, if it makes us 
listen to the voice of love. But there is a kind of 
weariness which is hard to bear, a weariness in which 
we can claim the sympathy of our Lord, when our 
efforts for others seem to fail, when the harder we 
try the less we seem to succeed. If there be a mother 
here who has often poured out her heart to God in 

rayer for a wandering child, if there be a wife who 

as striven hard to win her husband to God, or a 
man who has prayed for his friend, you must not give 
it up, Ae must not gal ety that your prayers are 
lost. Behind that cloud of silence and uncertainty 
there is the boundless love of God waiting to bless you 
for your efforts and to give you the answer for which 
you long, or it may be something better still. Be 
not weary in well-doing. 

III. Another more Personal Form of Weariness 
and disappointment is when we find that the evil 
within us is still strong, that the old temptations 
have still a power to allure, that we have still the 
root of an old besetting sin. We must not expect 
that an evil habit which has perhaps been growing 
for years can be shaken off at once by one impulsive 
effort or by the strength of one resolution. Re- 
member the expression used in the New Testament 
to describe the process by which we gain self-mastery ; 
it is a very strong and significant one; we are to 
crucify the flesh. Now crucifixion was a slow, linger- 
ing, painful death. And the figure seems to tell us 
that our battle with sin must be a long one, and will 
not soon be over. But, thank God, the final issue is 
certain if only we are faithful and true. 


GAL:.VI. 9. 


Ir is not the fever of superficial impulse that can 
remove the deep fixed barriers of centuries of ignor- 
ance and crime.—BEaconsFIELD, in Sybil. 


Rererences.—VI. 9.—D. Burns, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xliii. p. 83. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension 
Day, p. 211. G. G. Bradley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvii. p. 3. Archbishop Benson, Singleheart, p. 17 ; Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 199. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 
234, Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p, 265. 
Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, p. 129; Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxiii. No. 1383. A. H. Moncur Sime, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 250. VI. 9-10.—S. R. Hole, «bid. 
p. 231. 
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Darwin added to his Autobiography these words: 
‘I feel no remorse from having committed any great 
sin, but have often and often regretted that I have 
not done more direct good to my fellow-creatures.’ 

Rererences.—VI, 10.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 204. C. Garrett, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. 
p. 331. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Galatians, 
p- 180. VI. 11.—Eaposttor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 294 ; ibid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 883. VI. 11-17.—Jbid. (4th Series), 
vol, vii. p. 215; ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 199. VI. 11- 
18.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 487. VI. 12.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 27. VI. 
13.—Itid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 78. 


THE INCOMPARABLE GLORY OF THE CROSS 
‘But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world.’—Gat. vi. 14. 
Ler us try to understand what Paul means by the 
cross, and not put too narrow a limitation upon it. 
He was not using the word in any vulgar sense. He 
meant by the cross all that was included in the 
Incarnation mystery—the manifestation of God in 
the flesh, the spotless and holy manhood, the life of 
sympathy and healing, the heavenly wisdom of the 
teachings, the great condescension, the great love, the 
great sacrifice, and the great redemption: they were 
all summed up in the one word ‘the cross’. 

I. He thought there was nothing within the range 
of human vision or human imagination worth glorying 
in, worth boasting of, save that alone; nothing of 
which the world had any reason to be proud but that. 
The world of which Paul spoke has melted away. 
The glory of all that world is little more than a 
handful of dust, while the cross is still the greatest 
power in the world—the ever-increasing power ; the 
object of its purest devotion ; the source of its richest 
thoughts and sentiments in art, poetry, music, and 
worship ; the inspiration of all its finest energies and 
hopes ; the fountain which supplies all its grandest 
ideals. Truly, time has vindicated the foolish 
dreamer; the foolishness of God has been proved 
wiser than men. 

II. But that is history. That belongs to the past. 
How does the saying stand in our own times? Is 
there nothing in this age which gives us cause for 
unqualified boasting, nothing which should lift up 
and expand with pride and flatter the human heart, 
save that one thing in which the Apostle gloried? 
There are a thousand things in our modern life and 
surroundings which we cannot help regarding with 
delight and a measure of admiration and pride. 
Great are the triumphs of civilisation. Ah, yes! you 
can fill books with the wonder and glamour of it all, 
and you might well be elated with pride as you think 
of it, if there were not always some offset to every 
part of it—some dark background, some painful 
accompaniment which suggests humiliation and even 
tears. What, then, may we gory in? Well, in 
every exhibition of the cross and its power. All the 
real radiance of our times comes from the cross, 
It is the cross which saves our civilisation from corrup. 
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tion. The cross is the gathering-point, the focus, 
the source, of all that elevates the thought and 
preserves the hopes of this present time ; and there- 
fore we may say with all the emphasis of the Apostle : 
‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’. 

III. Finally, bring it home to yourselves. If the 
cross is in your lives, in your thoughts, in your hopes, 
there is a radiance which nothing can dim ; there is 
the splendour of an inspiring and lovely promise 
thrown over all the paths you tread.—J. G. GREEN- 
nouen, The Cross in Modern Life, p. 1. 


GLORYING IN THE CROSS 
‘ But God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’—Gat. v1. 14. 
We cannot accustom ourselves to meditate too 
seriously upon the holiness of the All-pure God. 
Intrinsically holiness is not terrific, but lovely. It 
is terrific to unholy creatures, because they have a 
sense to know that the approach of the Holy One is 
destruction to all that is unholy. 

I. See how the casestands. It pleased God in His 
wisdom to create man, and to endow him with free- 
dom of will. But freedom of will implies a power 
to disobey. Man did disobey. But disobedience is 
unholiness. Man became unholy, and begat an un- 
holy race. But unholiness is alienation from God, 
and alienation from God is misery. Reconciliation 
without atonement is, in the nature of things Divinely 
constituted, impossible. The annihilation of our race 
would, therefore, have been mercy. Annihilation 
would have been better than everlasting misery. 
But, blessed be God, He has in His mercy devised the 
means by which an exception may be made to that 
which He has constituted as the rule to all creation, 
by which an unholy race may be brought back into 
communion with the Holy God without impeach- 
ment of His Holiness; and where the cross of Christ 
is planted, the misery of those who shall be miserable 
will be the result merely of their own individual acts. 

You see, then, the design of God in the redemption 
of man. It is to remove the barrier which rendered 
our approach to the Godhead impossible; to recon- 
cile what, without the interference of Omnipotence, 
would be irreconcilable; to prove that God can 
continue holy, and yet bring back to communion with 
Him, the Holy One, a race of beings by nature 
unholy. 

II. Now, there is in the Deity, with respect to man, 
one will; that will being that man, though unholy, 
shall be rendered capable of communion with the 
Holy One. For the accomplishment of that one 
Divine Will, each of the Persons in the One Essence 
has a peculiar office. As in the creation of man you 
will find a consultation, so to speak, held by the 
Three Persons in the Godhead—‘ Let Us make man 
in our image’; as, also, after the fall— Behold, man 
is become as one of Us’; so we find that They acted, 
as it were, by Covenant, in respect to man’s redemp- 
tion. In this Covenant we find the Everlasting 
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Father set before us as the Person tc Whom satis- 
faction shall be paid, the Person exacting justice, and 
yet in mercy sending His only begotten Son, prepar- 
ing a body for Him, appointing Him a Mediatorial 
Kingdom, giving Him for a Covenant to the peo le. 
Hence we find the Lord Jesus Christ re resent as 
the Mediator of a better covenant, and His blood 
called the blood of the everlasting Covenant (2 Tim. 
1.9; 1 Pet. 1 20; Rev. xm. 8). 

III. This mystery of mercy, then, is all dependent 
upon the Cross of Christ. Are we not, then, one and 
all, ready to exclaim with the Apostle, ‘God forbid 
that I noth glory, save in the Cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’? For in what else should we glory? 
Except for the Cross of Christ, what are we? What, 
but unholy creatures, and, as such, miserable, perish- 
ing creatures? Worldly wealth and power, mental 
endowments, talents, learning : these things, which 
are merely the means lent us by God by which we 
are to work out what He hath begun for us, our own 
salvation, and for the use of which we shall be respon- 
sible, are not subjects in which to glory ; they soon 
perish with our perishing selves. There are certain 
privileges in which we may rejoice—the privileges of 
Grace, of our election ; and, as it was lawful for the 
Israelites to glory in being of the Circumcision, it is 
lawful for us, in a higher degree, to glory in having 
been baptized into the Church, and made the children 
of God. We may, indeed, rejoice in these privileges, 
but we may not forget on what those privileges rest— 
we may not overlook the Cross of Christ ; that which 
is our shame, because it proclaims the unholiness of 
our race; but which is, nevertheless, our glory, since 
it brings us back to God.—Dran Hook. 


THE CROSS OF JESUS 


‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’—Gat. vi. 14. 

Tux first and the second crosses are easily understood, 
easily explained. They were the consequences of 
crime, of offences against the law of God and of man. 
But the third cross, the cross of Jesus, there comes 
the difficulty! How shall we understand that? 
What is its chief mark and character? You can 
understand it at all, you can give it meaning, only 
by thinking of it as a sacrificial cross, as atoning, re- 
demptive suffering for sin. -- Shame and pain and sin 
meet there, as in the other two crosses, but while His 
was the pain, His was not the sin. It is not like the 
other crosses; it is separate from them entirely. 

I. Mistakes about the Cross.—As you know, all 
men nowadays, even many that would call themselves 
Christians, do not regard the cross in the way that 
you and I do. Let us just for a minute or two see 
where mistakes can be made on this matter. 

(a) A judicial murder.—Think, for instance, 
what it would mean if the cross of Jesus is only a 
judicial murder. What awful confusion it brings 
into the world! The like we know would be done 
again in similar circumstances. It is quite possible 
that such a thing should take place again, but that 
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would only make the confusion thrice confounded, 
and we should only have to mourn in the case of the 
death of a man by judicial murder for the wrong that 
was perpetrated on a sinless or unoffending man. It 
would do us no good, nobody any good. 

(b) The death of a good man.—Or if the cross 
of Jesus, the death of Jesus on the cross, be only the 
death of a good man, what is that to you and me? 
It serves no good purpose. No one in the world 
can attach a good purpose to sucha thing. It will 
not help you in sorrow, it will not help me or anyone 
in sin ; it only deepens the sorrows of humanity pro- 
foundly, and makes the blackness of human history 
a darker thing than ever. 

(c) The death of the greatest martyr.—Or if the 
death of Jesus, the cross of Jesus, be only that of the 
greatest martyr that has ever lived, again, I ask, what 
good is there in that? He may witness to righteous- 
ness, He may witness to purity, but where is the good 
of that? What good is it to you and tome? The 
world has been very, very slow to follow mere wit- 
nesses. Men may weep over the awful wrong done 
to the great martyr, but why should we go on sadden- 
ing the world year by year, telling the story of His 
awful death, and making the world and the hearts of 
men and women sadder than they need be? Rather, 
far better, take the cross down from every church, 
banish it from every ornament, take it away, and 
beg men to forget the awful thing, the horrid mis- 
chance of the death of the greatest martyr that ever 
lived. 

These things will not account for the cross of Jesus 
as it is now judged by those who love Him, nor will 
it put any meaning into it that is worth talking 
about to you or anyone. It will not account for 
anything that now gathers around the cross. We 
have to account for men glorying in the cross of their 
Lord Jesus Christ. We have to find an explanation 
for men and women and little children dying gladly 
for the Crucified. 

II. The Cross explained :— 

(a) It represents God’s sorrow for sin. 

(b) It shows us God’s love.—The cross of Jesus 
shows us God’s love, bringing pardon and righteous- 
ness to the sinner. 

(c) Zt represents God’s sacrifice.—The cross of 
Jesus shows us God’s love, sacrificing itself in order 
to do this for you and for me. There is how the 
possibility becomes actual. It is God’s self, it is 
God’s very love, sacrificing itself in order to do this. 
It is a sacrifice of God or it is nothing. The death 
of a man, a mere man, can be nothing for you and 
for me; but if there be the life of God bound up in 
it, if it be God in a way in which no man can ade- 
quately explain, if it be God actually sacrificing 
Himself, taking the sinners’ place, sharing the sinners’ 
sin, bearing the sinners’ penalty, then you can see 
how it is possible for pardon to be given, for right- 
eousness to be ours, and for everlasting glory to be 
ours also. God has done this, and this is what the 
cross means. 
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Rererences.—VI, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No 
1859. H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Reading, pp. 138, 
and 148. H. P. Wright, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 
460. W. B. Selbie, The Servant of God, p. 179. R. J 
Drummond, Faith’s Certainties, p. 125. VI. 15.—J. Iverach 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 342. A. P. Stanley, 
Canterbury Sermons, p. 190. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. 
p. 49. Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 307. J. Iverach. 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 262. Hapositor (4th Series), 
vol, x. p. 112; «bid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 204. VI. 16.— 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 385. 


APOSTOLIC ANGER 

‘From henceforth let no man trouble me; for I bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus.’—GAaL. vi. 17. 
Tue Epistle to the Galatians is the one letter of St. 
Paul which is full of expressions of almost unmixed 
indignation. St. Paul’s letters are generally full of 
gentleness and tenderness, but in this letter to the 
Galatians his tenderness seems for once to be laid 
aside. It is a striking and a solemn picture of Apos- 
tolic anger. 

I. If you will Compare this Letter ever so Hastily 
with St. Paul’s other Letters, you will see how dis- 
pleased he must have been. 'To begin with, it opens 
without a trace of that kindly and affectionate intro- 
duction with which all St. Paul’s other letters com- 
mence, Even when he has much to find fault with, 
it is St. Paul’s manner to begin his letters with the 
pleasantest and most cheering topic he can think of. 
In most cases there would be something to commend 
in his converts; and therefore before he proceeds to 
correct them he begins by praising them where he 
could do so truthfully. You see this in the cases of 
the Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthians, even 
though in the latter case there was so much to find 
fault with. It isnot so here. After the very briefest 
salutation, he plunges at once in verse 6 of Chapter I. 
into the severest rebuke. ‘I marvel that ye are so 
soon removed from Him that called you.’ And then 
he goes on to pronounce that solemn and awful curse 
on any who had taught a different Gospel from his 
own. Read the letter straight through without 
stopping for the chapter divisions, and you will find 
that it bears you on like an impetuous torrent. 
Usually St. Paul writes long sentences. Here they 
are short and incisive—short, terse, and impetuous, 
bearing the stamp of the eager earnestness with which 
they were written. Only when, as we may say, the 
first vehemence of the composition is beginning to be 
spent, about the middle of the third chapter, does a 
word of returning kindness show itself. ‘My little 
children,’ at last he calls them, and tells them that 
he would be glad ‘ to change his voice’ towards them ; 
z4.e. not to speak so harshly. But for all his wishes 
that he might change his voice, still he does not, so 
far as this letter is concerned. It ends as sternly as 
it began. No kind messages, no tender greetings, 
such as are common in the other letters. All is 
abrupt and severe. 

Il. What does this Mean P—The meaning of the 
word is easy to explain, and the fact that St. Paul 
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could say this of himself was just the thing which 
enabled him to be thus angry and sin not, in the 
way which the whole letter has shown. St. Paul did 
bear about him abundant marks which showed that 
he belonged indeed to Christ. In other places St. 
Paul is fond of calling himself the servant of Jesus 
Christ, or even the slave of Jesus Christ. Now, in 
those days it was the custom frequently to mark or 
brand slaves with some mark or letter to show to 
whom they belonged. St. Paul then here alludes to 
the scars of the wounds he had received in the service 
of his master, the scars of the stonings and the scourg- 
ings which he describes in 2 Cor. x1. 23, 25. These 
scars he says are as the marks or brands which prove 
him to be Christ’s property. A free man acts on his 
own account, and on his own responsibility. A slave 
does what his Master orders him, and nothing else. 
St. Paul means to say that in all that he has done 
and taught, he has not been acting on his own re- 
sponsibility. He has not taught out of his own mind. 
He has not considered himself free to teach just what- 
ever he pleased. Quite the contrary. He has acted 
throughout as Christ’s slave. He has given up his 
freewill to Christ. He has done and taught nothing 
but what Christ has bidden him. ‘The responsibility 
is not with him, but with Christ. Thus, then, what 


St. Paul means to say is this: Whatever I have said 
and done, has been said and done by me as Christ's 
slave. Whoever resists me resists Him whose property 
I am. These scars and wounds with which I am 
branded are the marks which show that I am His. 
Therefore let all men beware how they resist me. 

Ill. To Apply all this to Ourselves :— 

(a) St. Paul was Christ’s slave. You may sum 
up the whole of the Christian religion in the one 
word, self-subdual. 

(b) The more His servants come up to the true 
standard of perfect self-swrrender to their Master, 
the more they will bear the marks of Him Whose 
property and servants they are. And what are the 
brands or marks which are stamped and burned into 
those who are not their own, but Christ’s? Surely 
these marks will consist in the similarity of their lot 
to what was Christ’s lot, or rather in the similarity 
of some portion of their lot to what was Christ’s. 


Rergrences.—VI. 17.—H. R. Haywood, Sermons and Ad- 
dresses, p. 227. H. D. Rawnsley, Church Family Newspaper, 
vol, xiv. p. 68. F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 282. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in a Religious House, vol. ii. p. 
467. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. pp. 201, 278; tid. vol. 
ix. p. 264; ¢bed. (6th Series), vol. iil. p. 139. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Soriptwre—Galatians, p. 189. 





THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 


EPHESIANS 


Ruysrunces.—I. i.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—Ephesians, p.1. I. 2.—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re- 
Stated, p. 11. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 65. I. 3.— 
H. 8. B., Expository Sermons on the New Testament, p. 213. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 8. 
I. 8, 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1738 ; vol. xxxviii. 
No. 2266. I. 3-6.—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re-Stated, 
p. 2. I. 8, 20.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 138. I, 4.— 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 187. I. 4, 5.—Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. x. p. 178. I. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 360. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 144. I. 5, 7.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 18. I. 6.— 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 79. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. viii. No. 471; vol. xvi. No. 958; vol. xxix. No. 1731; 
vol, xlviii. No. 2763. 


‘Im Whom we have . . . the forgiveness of sin.’—Eru. |. 7. 


Forcrveness of sins lies at the very heart of the 
Christian religion. That title of our Lord which ap- 
peals most to the heart of mankind is the title which 
is His as Saviour. It is proclaimed in that fact 
which of all facts in history has most impressed itself 
upon the imagination of mankind, the Sacrifice of 
Christ. In the Apostles’ Creed we say, ‘I believe in 
the forgiveness of sins’. It is a petition in that 
ii which is the model of all prayer—the Lord’s 

ayer, we pray, ‘Forgive us our trespasses’. And it 
is the experience of a multitude of souls fallen into 
sin, but raised from the dust of sin to new life, en- 
dowed with new spirit, inspired with new hopes, and 
all because they believe in the forgiveness of sins. 

I. What is Forgiveness ?—What does it mean, 
this forgiveness of sins? It is easy to see that for- 
giveness is something more than the remission of 
penalties. A great French writer, Victor Hugo, tells 
a story of a convict who had been doing penal servi- 
tude for nineteen years, and who was released on 
ticket of leave, and he found on every hand that 
men’s doors were closed to him; how he comes to the 
door of a French bishop, and there he begs for food 
and shelter. And the food and the shelter are 
granted him; but he sees the bishop's silver plate 
and when he cannot sleep at night the temptation 
comes to him, and he yields to it, to take the silver, 
and he goes. A few hours afterwards he is brought 
back by the police, and they are admitted into the 
presence of the bishop. ‘Ah,’ he says, ‘I am glad to 
see you. I gave you the candlesticks too. They are 
worth ten pounds. Why did you not take them 
with the rest?’ And heturns to the police, explains 
that a mistake has been made, that the captive must 
be let go free. The police go, and then the bishop 


turns to the man and says to him, ‘ My brother, never 
forget that you have promised to employ this money 
in learning to be an honest man. You no longer 
belong to evil, but to good. I withdraw your heart 
from the spirit of perdition, and I give you to God.’ 
Now to treat a guilty man as though he were not 
guilty, is that forgiveness? Certainly in some cases 
to do so would be an intolerable wrong. Here isa 
man who makes a livelihood out of vice. To treat 
that man as innocent would be sinful. But here is 
this man treated by his friend just as though he was 
innocent, and to the onlookers such action seems to 
be what someone has called an inspiration of wisdom, 
the surpassing wisdom of love which is like the love 
of God. Where does the principle come in? It lies 
in the possibility of restoring the man to righteous- 
ness. But it is only so long as this restoration is a 
possibility that such forgiveness can be said to be 
really forgiveness, and find justification. 

Il. The Justification of Forgiveness.—But there 
must be something in the man which justifies the 
treatment. ‘The consciousness of guilt, the turning 
away from sin, the self-identification once more with 
righteousness—there must be these things in the 
man. And then forgiveness is the embrace of Divine 
love, the receiving back again into favour, the return 
of the penitent. Let me ask how is this possible? 
Men are so far below the ideal of righteousness by 
which God purposes they should live; again and 
again they fall; and the best of men, the saints, are 
just men and women who are most tormented with 
the consciousness of sin. It is St. Paul who sets 
himself down as the chief of sinners. The cry of Job 
is the pathetic cry of mankind, How should man be 
just with God ? and the answer to that cry came from 
God. It is proclaimed in the life and death and 
resurrection of Him Who is the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world. The mind of man 
can see but a little way into these secrets, but he sees 
that there is a close bond of union between Christ 
and the men that He came to save ; mankind is made 
one with Him by His Incarnation. He came, and 
what by His Incarnation was made possible to man- 
kind is made actual by baptism. ‘Then we are made 
members of the Body of Christ, then we are made one 
in Him and He in us._ It is this oneness with Christ, 
this union of humanity with Him, which inspires St. 
Paul’s words, ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus’. 

III. The Essentials of Forgiveness.—The first 
thing in penitence is the consciousness of guilt, and 
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penalties are suffering and sorrow and death. Man 
never knew the greatness of the guilt which attached 
to sin until he saw our Lord accept it and bear its 
burdens. That suffering of the body, that darkness, 
that ery of desolation, ‘My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken Me ?’—these things taught men as no 
words uttered by the most eloquent lips could ever 
have taught these things, taught men as no experience 
of their own dull natures could ever have taught, 
God’s detestation of sin. As men learned God’s esti- 
mate of it, so the realisation of His indignation against 
sin was forced upon their hearts. Then the second 
essential to true penitence is contrition. 'There must 
be genuine sorrow for sin, and that contrition our 
Lord offered for us. He is the Beloved in Whom we 
have our redemption through His blood, the forgive- 
ness of our trespasses. He is the propitiation for our 
sins. Our oneness with Christ, the infinite potency 
of sacrifice, the fulfilment by our Lord on man’s be- 
half of the necessary conditions of forgiveness—from 
these things a little light is thrown on that deep 
enigma, how sinful man can be made just before God. 

Rererences.—I. 7.—D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, 
p- 11. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 295; vol. xxvi. No. 
1555; vol. xxxvii, No. 2207; vol. xlix. No. 2863. G. 
Campbell Morgan, The Bible and the Cross, p. 57. James Orr, 
Mundesley Conference Report, 1910, p. 842. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 26. 


THE ENERGY OF GRACE 

‘In whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgive- 

ness of sins, according to the riches of His grace, wherein 

He hath abounded towards us in all wisdom and prud- 

ence.’—EPpu. I. 7, 8. 
Grace is too commonly regarded as a pleasing senti- 
ment, a welcome feeling of cosy favour entertained 
toward us by our God. ‘The interpretation is ineffec- 
tive, and inevitably cripples the life in which it pre- 
vails. Grace is more than a smile of good nature. 
It is not the shimmering of an illumined lake; it is 
the sun-lit majesty of an advancing sea. It isa trans- 
cendant and ineffable force, the outgoing energies of 
the redeeming personality of God washing against the 
polluted shores of human need. 

I. In the text the energies of grace are more par- 
ticularly discovered in their relationship tosin. ‘ For- 
giveness of sins according to the riches of His grace.’ 
The word ‘grace’ is not a prevalent word in modern 
speech, and its rare occurrence may be explained by 
the partial disappearance of the word ‘sin’ from our 
vocabulary, If we exile the one we shall not long 
retain the other. What philosophy and _ personal 
inclination are disposed to extenuate, the Christian 
religion seeks to deepen and revive. 

II. What is the ministry of the heavenly energy? 
The inspiring evangel of the text gathers itself round 
about three emphases. Let us feast our eyes on the 
wealthy programme. (1) Grace flows round about 
the life in powers of liberation. It sets itself to deal 
both with the guilt and the power of sin, and it re- 
moves the one, and subdues the other. (2) The 
grace that liberates also illuminates. The grace that 


brings ‘redemption’ also confers ‘wisdom’. (3) Grace 
brings ‘prudence,’ power of fruitful application ; 
power to apply the eternal to the transient; power 
to bring the vision to the task, the revelation to the 
duty, the truth to the trifle. 

III. How do we come into the sweep of the mar- 
vellous effluence of the grace of God? ‘In whom we 
have. ‘That is the standing ground. To be in Him, 
in the Christ, is to be in the abiding-place of this 
superlative energy.—J. H. Jowerr, Apostolic Optim- 
asm, p. 111. 

Rererences.—I, 7-10.—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re- 
stated, p. 34. I. 9, 10.—Hxposttor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 1403 
wid. vol. vi. p. 421; abd. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 136. I. 
9, 20.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 148. I. 10.—Jbid. vol. ii. 
p. 181; «bid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 847. I. 11-14.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 85. 
I. 12, 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1978. I. 
13,—lbid. vol. x. No. 592. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon 
Sketches, p. 268. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 10. I. 
14.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 274. A. Maclaren, Ha- 
positions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 48. I. 18, 14.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 358; vol. xxii. No. 1284. 
H. R. Mackintosh, Life on God’s Plan, p. 87. I. 15.— 
Hapositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 363; ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 407. I. 15-23.—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology 
Re-stated, p. 55. I. 16.—Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. viii. 
p- 165. 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION 

‘That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of Him; having the eyes of your heart en- 
lightened, that ye may know what is the hope of His 
calling, what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in 
the saints, and what the exceeding greatness of His power 
to reward who believe.’—EPpu. 1. 17-19. 

Tue Apostle prays that the Ephesians may have 

supernatural light shed upon the gold of their super- 

natural wealth. 

I, It is our great privilege to grow in clearness of 
understanding, beholding with more open vision the 
beauty and preciousness of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
The first light that falls upon our spiritual understand- 
ing ismarvellous light; but whilst we continue obedient 
unto the heavenly vision, it will shine ever more 
brightly. The vision of a faithful soul grows in com- 
prehensiveness and penetration, realising with infinite 
delight the great tid) beautiful doctrines of the spiritual 
universe. ‘The biographer of the late Dr. Dale, of 
Birmingham, says of him: ‘He lived under the be- 
nignant sway of a succession of great truths, followin 
one another like the constellations of the heavens’, 
In successive periods of his life familiar truths in suc- 
cession became extraordinary, captivating him, filling 
him with wonder, thrilling him with delight. Is not 
this the ideal life? First one and then another article 
of the creed glowing into light, dawning on the soul, 
seizing it, occupying it, delighting it, leaving it 
with special enrichment and perfection! A true 
course is one of progressive illumination. No Christian 
life is altogether right and satisfactory except more 
light, and more, is shining upon it out of God’s Word 
—except uninteresting bits of the raiment of th 
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truth are continually being transfigured ; except pas- 
sages which resemble darkened glass are becoming 
telescopic; unless commonplace chapters of historian, 
Prophet, and Apostle suffer a strange change into 
streets of gold whose stones are like unto a stone most 
precious, as it were a jasper stone, clear as crystal ; 
and unless starless spaces in the firmament of revela- 
tion are being sown with galaxies, and irradiated with 
the glory of the Lord. 

II. Note that the sources of illumination are with- 
in. ‘Having the eyes of your heart enlightened.’ It 
is insight rather than reflected light ; it springs up in 
the depths of the soul. This is not the instruction 
gained by intellectual study ; itis rather experimental, 
coming through the inner powers of affection, thought, 
and will.—W. L. Warxison, The Ashes of Roses, 
p. 79. 

Rererences.—I, 17-23.—Bishop Stubbs, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 358. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 
251, I.18.—J. G. Greenhough, The Mind of Christ in St. 
Paul, p. 148. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Ephesians, p. 52; td. p. 62. 

IN THE HEAVENLY PLACES 
EPH, I. 18-20. 

Tur phrase ‘in the heavenly places’ is peculiar to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, where it occurs no less than 
five times. It is one of many marks of the unique 
character of this Epistle, in which St. Paul again and 
again employs it; and yet never once does the expres- 
sion seem to occur to him in that other letter which 
Tychicus carried—the letter to Colosssee—which (as 
we have seen) is so closely bound, by ties of subject- 
matter, time, and place, to this Epistle. 

The word translated ‘heavenly’ occurs about twenty 
times in the New Testament, including other Epistles 
of St. Paul, but the expression ‘in the heavenly 
(places)’ is found in no other known writing. No 
substantive is attached to the adjective, and we might 
render it ‘~mong the heavenly things (or blessings),’ 
if that gave a better meaning. But it does not do 
so; the familiar phrase ‘in the heavenly (places)’ is 
best, and brings us into relation with that unseen 
world where the risen Master is, where we are blessed 
‘in Him,’ and in which lie those spiritual powers which 
on the one hand oppose us, and on the other hand 
rejoice to learn the mysteries of man’s redemption. 
Weshall find that it is impossible too severely to ati 
the phrase; ‘it is a region of ideas, rather than a 
locality,’ says Dean Armitage Robinson ; although 
the thought of place cannot, as we shall see, be wholly 
eliminated from it. 

I. There can be no doubt that chapter 1. 20 comes 
first in order of thought. It brings us face to face 
with the common theme of both Epistles—the supre- 
macy of Christ over all rivals. In the spiritual realm, 
here described as ‘the heavenlies,’ lie all the forces 
that rule the universe. There is the throne of God ; 
there Christ sits ‘at the right hand of God, in the 
glory of the Father’; thither He has been raised, 
above every conceivable rank and order of celestial 
beings, the sharer of the throne of God. 


II. The next context (11. 6) takes us a step farther. 
This verse states a fresh truth, and reveals the almost 
startling fact that, our Lord being thus ‘raised’ and 
‘seated’ ‘in the heavenly places, we too are raised 
and seated there ‘with Him’. In other words, the 
present abode of Christ (1. 20) is the present abode of 
the Church (um. 6). All who ‘believe that Jesus Christ 
hath suffered death upon the cross for them, and shed 
His blood for their redemption, earnestly remember- 
ing the benefits they have thereby, and giving Him 
hearty thanks therefore, are in actual present posses- 
sion of these blessings, because they are ‘in Christ’. 
In other words, this life in the heavenlies is a present 
reality, an anticipation, as well as a pledge, of future 
glory. The Christian can even here on earth ‘lay 
hold on the life which is life indeed’. 

III. In chapter 1. 3 a still further stage is reached. 
Every spiritual blessing which we receive depends upon 
the first two stages of the argument. Our Lord is ‘in 
the heavenly places’; we are ‘in Him’ in a real and 
present sense, and so are ourselves in the same 
‘heavenly places’. What follows? Being thus united 
to Him, all His fulness flows to us, we are in contact 
with the sole fount of every blessing, so that we have 
thus reached the very summit of St. Paul’s great argu- 
ment. We are ‘blessed with every spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly places’; but mark how all this is so! 
—‘in Him’ 

Our standing ‘in the heavenly places’ depends upon 
our union with ‘the Lord,’ and every conceivable 
blessing that we can enjoy depends upon this contact 
there with Him. 

IV. In chapter um. 10 St. Paul is speaking of the 
great ‘mystery’ or secret, once hidden but now re- 
vealed, of ‘ preaching unto the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.’ All men are destined in this 
Gospel age to learn God’s purpose in history, which 
is, in St. Paul’s language, ‘the dispensation of the 
mystery’. But not only are all men to understand 
this progress of the Divine purpose ; there are celestial 
intelligences wno love to learn more of the gracious 
outcomes of God’s love. ‘Which things,’ says St. 
Peter, ‘angels desire to look into’ (1 Pet. 1. 12). 

V. The last context in which we find the words 
(v1. 12) is a surprising and a startling one. The same 
words which are used to describe the abode of Christ, 
our own position of blessing in Him, and the home of 
the holy angels, are here used to describe the scene of 
our conflict with ‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’, 
‘Qur wrestling’ with them is described as taking place 
‘in the heavenly places, just as in this same Epistle 
Satan is described as ‘the prince of the power of the 
air’. 'The common use of this word ‘air’in Scripture 
is of the atmosphere which surrounds the earth; and 
we must remember that the word ‘heaven’ has a wide 
range of meaning, for there is ‘the heaven of heavens,’ 
and St. Paul speaks of being caught up into ‘the third 
heaven’. We may, therefore, think of ‘a heavenly 

lace’ which corresponds to the region of ‘the air,’ no 
liad than of one which is the abode of the holy angels 
and of God Himself. But it is foolish to attempt to 
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lacalise too closely ; the term is designedly vague, so 
as to include the realm and abode of all spiritual 
forces and powers. ‘There reigns the Father in His 
supreme majesty, there the Son of God reigns in His 
mediatorial kingdom, there the Holy Spirit pours 
‘blessed unction from above,’ and there we are the 
object, not only of watchful interest to those ministers 
that do God’s pleasure, but also of never-ceasing attack 
from the ministers of Satan. 

Thus, if our life ‘in the heavenly places’ involves 
great privileges, it also involves serious conflict. We 
are ‘in the heavenly places,’ but so too are our foes ; 
or, at least, they can reach us there, and disturb our 
peace. But, thank God, we can face the fact without 
fear.—Bisuor Druny, The Prison Ministry of St. 
Paul, p. 157. 


THE STANDARD MIRACLE 
‘That we may know... the exceeding greatness of His 
ower to us-ward who believe, according to that work- 
ing of the strength of His might which He wrought in 
Christ, when He raised Him from the dead.’—Epnu. 1. 18, 
1g, 20. 
Tue resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead is the 
New Testament standard of power. It is the sample 
and pledge of what God can do for man. 

I. The uniqueness of Christ’s resurrection. The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead reveals the 
might of God working at the fulness of its strength. 
When we want to know what God is able to do, we 
go back to the Resurrection of His Son. This crown- 
ing miracle is inclusive of all others. It demonstrates 
conquest over every dominion that affects human life. 
Of the unique significance of the resurrection the 
Scriptures leave no room for doubt. It is God’s 
crowning testimony to His Son, and the essential 
witness of the Christian Church. Spiritual identifica- 
tion is the end for which Christ died and rose again. 
Salvation becomes a personal possession to all who, 
by personal faith, accept Jesus as their Representative 
and Lord. 

II. Spiritual Resurrection. Regeneration is the 
spiritual counterpart of the resurrection. It is a birth 
out of death. Conversion is the standing miracle of 
the power of God. Like the resurrection, the miracle 
of conversion includes in one act the salvation of the 
whole man. Regeneration secures all elements of 
reform. The spiritual resurrection inaugurates a new 
life. The man who lives in the power of Christ's 
resurrection is raised to a plane of life beyond the 
imitations of the natural man. The life which began 
in a miracle is miraculously sustained. 

III. The power of the Spirit. (1) This resurrec- 
tion power is the power of the spirit, which is the 
efficient course in all Christian service. ‘Ye shall 
receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you.’ The spirit of Pentecost is the spirit of power. 
(2) Christ’s resurrection is the pattern and pledge of 
aur own final resurrection. 'The ultimate demonstra- 
tion of this power ‘will fashion anew the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of 
His glory, according to the working whereby He is 


able to subject all things unto Himself’.—S. Caap- 
wick, Humanity and God, p. 137. 

Rererences.—I. 18, 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 
1466. I. 19.—Hapositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 157. I. 19, 20. 
—Bishop Alexander, The Great Question, p. 129. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 72. I. 19-23.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 534. F. D. Maurice, sid, 
vol, ii. p. 85. I. 20.—Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 297 ; 
thid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 248. I. 20, 21.—Ibid. vol. vi. 
p. 249. I, 23.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. v. p. 31. I. 22, 23. 
—G., Packer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 892. Ez- 
posttor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 136. 


‘The Christ which is His body.’—Epu. 1. 22, 23. 


Antuony FroupE ‘is as delighted with Arnold as 
I am; on his remarking to Dr. Pusey on the beauty 
of Arnold’s comparing the Church and State to the 
Soul and Body, Pusey quietly but most solemnly said, 
“T consider the Church belongs to a much higher 
Body ”.’—Caro.inE Fox’s Journals. 


Rererenos.—I, 23.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
eres EPH. Il. 

Tue Apostle Paul is not always just the same. He 
is consistent, but never monotonous. He is a seven- 
fold man; his Epistles are his truest photograph. 
Have you ever read the Epistles in the light of that 
suggestion ?—not only to find out what the Epistles 
are, but what their author was. He never wearies 
us, because he has a great gift of escaping monotony. 
He is rugged, incoherent, sometimes almost verbal 
self-contradictory ; he is full of parentheses, he makes 
great use of bracketings and asides and literary diver- 
sions, yet all the while there is a wholeness which eyes 
that love him can perfectly discern. In some Epistles 
he is argumentative, almost contentious ; he is pushing 
a point upon the attention of his correspondents, and 
he wants to establish a plea. He is not so enjoyable 
in such Epistles. He sometimes elicits pity for the 
other man. He is heroic in his logic and destructive 
in his conclusions; then I sometimes prefer to turn 
over a page. ‘To the Colossians, the Ephesians, he is 
as it were in another sense more vividly and tenderly 
and approachably the Apostle of the grace of God. 
In the Galatians he talks to the Galatians; in the 
Corinthians he talks to the Corinthians; they have 
their local disputes and matters to adjust and to 
determine. But to the Ephesians and Colossians he 
speaks universals, he reveals solar systems; his strides 
are constellations; they areinfinitely wondrous in intel- 
lectual conception, in imaginative and ideal colour and 
emphasis—Catholic Epistles in very deed; addressed 
to one church, but meant for all men and all ages. 

I. Take the first verse of this chapter: ‘And you 
hath He quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins’, That verse is theology in one sentence; you 
need no more. As we found in Genesis 1 1 all the 
Bible, so we find in Ephesians 1 1, the whole scheme 
of God and the whole revelation of human history. 
You—dead, quickened ; you alive, brought from the 
dead. There are moral resurrections as wel) as 
physical. 
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IL ‘Wherein in time past ye walked according to 
the course of this world, according to the prince of 
the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in 
the children of disobedience’ (ver. 2). There is 
the world for you in one gloomy sentence. ‘This 
is Paul’s reading of moral history. Paul was no 


fancy lecturer; Paul did not write out a course of 


dreams and call them a course of lectures: Paul re- 
cognised that the air is full of the devil. ‘The devil 
has hardly left room for the summer in all that air 
- which he breathes and poisons. He would edge out 
the summer if he could; he tempts the spring; he 
says to that sweet young thing, the vernal spirit, 
Blight, O blossoms! Arise, O East Wind, nt kill 
the buds! choke those little birds in their homely 
nests! It is the devil. Do not attempt to argue him 
out of existence. Never under-value the enemy ; 
never under-estimate his resources ; take it for granted 
that, whether you are fighting spiritually or physically, 
you have a great enemy to meet, and prepare your- 
selves accordingly, or you will lose the battle, and you 
will deserve to lose it. 

IIL ‘Among whom also we all had our conversa- 
tion in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling 
the desires of the flesh and of the mind; and were by 
nature the children of wrath, even as others’ (ver. 
8). That is not modern talk. We have schooled our- 
selves by false schooling out of these great solemn, 
bedrock’ verities.) ‘The Apostle never would have 
suffered for our poor superficial theories ; the Apostle 
would not have endured suffering and gloried in 
tribulation because he had received into his fancy 
some cobweb theory of creation, its evolution and its 
destiny. Not for such things did men preach in sor- 
row and seal in blood. If we have little conceptions 
about man and God, we shall have a little crumbling 
church, always at war with itself, and always losing 
the sham fights which it challenges and invites. 
Marvellous master was Paul! What deftness! what 
magnanimity |! what wondrous subtlety of persuasive- 
ness! ‘We all had our conversation.’ 

IV. ‘But God, who is rich in mercy, for His great 
love wherewith He loved us, even when we were de 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ (by 
grace ye are saved); and hath raised us up together, 
and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus’ (ver. 4-6). ‘Us,’ ‘us,’ always ‘us’—a priest 
who invokes a benediction upon himself as well as his 
people. hat is brotherhood, that is holy masonry. 
‘God, who is rich in mercy ’—not rich in thunderbolts 
only, not rich in lightnings and tempests and great 
whirlwinds. Mercy is the greater part of Him, if we 
could but see it. It was ‘when we were dead in sins’ 
that God showed the richness of His mercy. It was 
not when we were partly recovering ourselves, it was 
actually when we were dead in sins, and, being dead, 
helpless, lost ; it was then that the Sun of Righteous- 
ness arose with healing in His wings. God makes us 
now sit in heavenly places; that is, in the heavenlies, 
im the world above the world, in the unseen kingdom. 

V, ‘That in the ages to come He might shew the 
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exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness toward 
us through Christ Jesus. For by grace are ye saved 
through faith ; and that not ef yourselves: it is the 
gift of God’ (vers. 7, 8). Salvation is not by intel- 
lect, knowledge; because then heaven would be full, 
if full at all, of grammarians. ‘ Grace,’ ‘faith,’ that 
is a foreign tongue. It is! it is heaven's tongue; 
it is the tongue of the Infinite Love. (Gzace means 
favour, pleasure, kindness, pure simple love, apprecia- 
tion ; it isa gift, not a bargain; it has no equivalent ; 
the number stands alone, and the sign of equal-to 
never follows it. It is above algebra, above grammar. 

VI. ‘Not of works lest any man should boast’ 
(ver. 9). That is the very point. There must be no 
boasting ; we must simply stand out, and say, It is 
the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes. ‘ Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to His mercy hath He saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.’ We have nothing to do with our own 
making. We had nothing to do with our physical 
birth, we have nothing to do with our superior or 
spiritual birth. For the next verse says :— 

VIL ‘For we are His workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them’ (ver. 10). 
Into what beautiful English might this be rendered ! 
Instead of saying ‘ workmanship, speak the word that 
is almost Greek in its very form—‘we are God's 
poems’. God is the Poet, we are the poems.—JosErH 
Parner, City Temple Pulpit, vol. u p. 176. 

Rererences.—II. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
127 ; vol. xxxviii. No. 2267, and vol. xl. No. 2388. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 205. II. 2.—I bid. (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p. 36. II. 3.—Bishop Stubbs, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlv. p. 385. S. Cox, Hxpositions, p. 40. J. Johna, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xix. p. 409. Expositor (5th Serien), vol. vit. 
p. 149; bid, vol. ix. p. 12. Il. 4.—C. Perren, Revival Ser- 
mons in Outline, p. 141. II. 4, 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xiv. No. 805, and vol. lii, No. 2968. A. Maclaren, Expost- 
tions of Holy Scriptwre—Ephesians, p. 81. II. 5.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 2741. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
pp. 201, 203; tid. vol. x. p. 297. 


ASCENDING WITH HIM 
(For Ascension Day) 


‘And hath raised us up together, and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’—Eru. 11. 6. 
Tue great Forty Days of our Lord’s Resurrection 
Life on earth are ended. These days have been a 
season of waiting, a time of rest and preparation for 
the great work of the future, Our Lord has appeared 
again and again to His own, but His appearings have 
been fitful and mysterious, as though to prepare them 
little by little for His final farewell. And now He 
and His Apostles meet together for the last time. 
How little did they realise that it was so! ‘The veil 
was still lying on their hearts, and although He had 
told them plainly that after ‘the little while’ He 
would be leaving them to go to the Father, yet the 
very last question they asked Him a few moments 
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before His Ascension shows us clearly how wide they 
were still of the mark. ‘Lord, wilt Thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom to Israel?’ They 
felt that they were standing on the threshold of some 
tremendous change. 'The news of Easter Day, and 
the Resurrection of their Master, had raised their 
hopes once more of seeing the kingdom established, 
but our Lord’s answer gives no encouragement to 
such thoughts; ‘it is not for them to know the 
times or seasons,’ the poor brain would reel had He 
drawn but an outline of one century's history of that 
spiritual kingdom which he was then founding. No! 
Lift up your hearts, He seems to say—the Father 
Himself loves you, leave the future in His hands— 
you shall receive power when the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you. And then, ‘while they beheld,’ in the 
act of blessing them, He was parted from them. 
There is no grief, strange to say, at what appears to 
be His final departure from them. They return to 
Jerusalem with great joy. 

1. What was the Secret of this Great Joy ?— 
Was there a lingering feeling that this was only 
a further manifestation of His glory—that He had 
not really left them, but only withdrawn from sight 
for awhile? Death they knew could not separate 
them ; He had spoiled principalities and powers and 
triumphed over the long-cherished victory of the 
grave, and all power is now given unto Him in 
heaven and earth. Perhaps He has gone to muster 
His legions of angels and to restore again the king- 
dom to Israel. Is this the cause of their joy? Nay, 
but even then an earnest of the Spirit was given 
them; another Comforter unseen stood near, and 
their deep but unexplained joy was the fruit of that 
Spirit which was poured upon them on the Feast of 
Pentecost without measure ; the Divine light of those 
streams of fire penetrated the darkness of their under- 
standing and showed them the things of God in their 
due proportion ; they walked about Zion and beheld 
her battleme.\ts rising on every side > tha, eaw the 
living stones hewn and shaped with unseew hands 
coming from all parts and filling their places in the 
Spiritual Temple; they counted the towers of that 
city, which hath the twelve foundations, whose Maker 
and Builder is God. From that day old things had 
for ever passed away with them, 

II. This is Our Joy too.—Little by_little the 
Apostles learnt the full significance of the Lord’s 
Ascension, that in Him and by virtue of His Ascen- 
sion they were also sitting in the heavenly places; 
in His Ascension they saw the first-fruits of our race 
passing beyond angels and archangels, and established 
on the right hand of God’s throne on high. The 
Lord had gone up with the sound of the trump, and 
once more the trumpet should sound, and the waiting 
Church would be caught up to meet Him in the air. 
This was the comforting thought of those early days, 
and it shall be ours too. In the hour of trial let us 
lift up our hearts to our home beyond. On Good 

iday, as we gazed on His bleeding figure nailed to 
the Cross, we smote our breasts and said: ‘There I 
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see myself, it is my place’. To-day the veil is lifted, 
and we see heaven open and behold ourselves sitting 
with Him in the heavenly places. The cross has 
won for us the throne and crown of glory. Lift up 
your hearts in praise and thanksgiving for His 
glorious Resurrection and Ascension, and for the 
coming of the Holy Ghost |! 

lil. Our Life here must be a Life of Heavenliness. 
—In the East the first-fruits of the early figs were 
called forerunners, they were pledges of the coming 
harvest ; so Christ is our Forerunner, and we must 
grow up into Him in all things, we must be like Him, 
our affections must be set on things above, our hearts 
must be weaned from the world and prepared by 
self-discipline and by the grace of the Holy Spirit 
for the life of the world to come. 


HIGH LATITUDES 


‘God hath raised us up together, and made us sit together in 

heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’—Epn. 11. 6, 
Tue text does not speak of a future exaltation, but 
of one that has already taken place; it does not refer 
to a rare mood or passing ecstasy, but to a permanent 
loftiness of soul: it teaches that in the power of the 
Spirit the Christian habitually realises an ideal life 
in Christ Jesus. Let no one in the name of the 
practical despise the mysticism of the text. What 
would become of literature if a transcendentalist like 
Emerson or Maeterlinck did not appear every now 
and then? What would become of art if an idealist 
like Watts did not occasionally excite our wonder? 
What would become of ethics if it were not for the 
intermittent visitation of poets, mystics, and saints 
fluttering the utilitarians? What we now propose 
is to insist on the splendid gain of realising to the 
full this heavenly life, the vital advantage of living 
with a vivid consciousness of God, in the rich experi- 
ence of His grace. in the clear, commanding hope of 
immortality. 

1. In heavenly places in Christ Jesus we are most 
exempt from error. {f we nind only earthly things, 
we must necessarily become the victims of manifold 
misconceptions, prejudices, superstitions, and illu- 
sions. What, then, shall we do that we may retain 
the sanity of our nature, the truth of vision, and that 
our verdicts may be reliable? Mount into ‘God’s 
own climate, beyond fog, dust, and cloud, beyond 
the causes and occasions of-disturbance and aberra- 
tion; see life in God’s light; test all by the spirit 
and teaching of the Christ: so shall you “be filled 
with the knowledge of His will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding ” ’. 

II. In heavenly places in Christ Jesus we are safest 
from contamination and peril. Already to many of 
us certain forms of moral besetment are as though 
they were not ; if we mount to higher ranges, other 
possibilities of evil of which we are conscious will 
similarly cease; whilst on the highest summits of all 
we best deal with whatever assaults of the soul are 
still inevitable. Yet, live high as we may, we cannot 
get beyond the range of temptation. ‘Heavenly 
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places’ are the best places in which to fight the foes 
of the soul, the choicest coigns of vantage. 

III. In heavenly places we realise fulness of peace 
and blessedness. These radiant altitudes mean per- 
fected felicity. Whymper, the Alpine climber, said 
of one of his guides that ‘he was happy only when 
upwards of ten thousand feet high’; and no one 
knows the pure joy of life until he leaves beneath 
him the eagle’s nest and finds the mystic edelweiss 
of snow-white purity in the blue depths of ‘God’s 
own climate’ of infinite holiness and love-——W. L. 
Warxson, Inspiration in Common Life, p. 23. 

Rererences.—II. 6.—C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 159. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 188 ; hid. vol. x. p. 840, II. 
7.—H. Bonar, short Sermons for Family Reading, pp. 273 and 
282. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1666. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Ephesians, p. 91. Il. 8. 
—W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Ohrist, p. 83. J. Stalker, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 221. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xviii, No. 1064, and vol. xxvii. No. 1609. Hwpositor (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 143. A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—Ephesians, p. 98. II. 8, 9.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons 
in Outline, p. 827. J. Johns, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. 
p. 324. II. 8-10.—H. 8. Holland, Church Times, vol. lix. 
p. 624. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 195. J. Hannah, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 824. G. W. Brameld, Prac- 
tical Sermons, p. 291. II. 9.—Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. 
p. 838. II. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2210. 


THE REDEEMED LIFE GOD'S WORKMAN- 
SHIP 


‘ For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.’—Epu. 11. 10. 


I. Nore, first, The Christian’s New Nature.—‘We 
are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus.’ The 
idea that in believing men a change has been wrought 
which amounts to a reconstituting of their nature, is 
here expressed twice over, for the sake of emphasis. 
To begin with, the word translated ‘workmanship’ 
implies that a Christian owes his character and stand- 
ing to God precisely as a poem owes its conception to 
the singer’s intellect and fancy. The dramas he pro- 
duced we call the works of Shakespeare, and in like 
manner men and women are the works of God. God 
is the author of what they now are. A believer's 
soul is the Divine poem. Elsewhere in the physical 
world we may read the Divine prose, but when God 
writes His name in a human heart, that is His 
poetry. 

Then besides that, the, same idea is underlined b 
the use of a second cognate term ; we are acisbed 
says the Apostle, in Christ Jesus. Creation is one of 
those words which distinguish, and form the special 
glory of, the Bible. Doubtless in other religious 
books you will find cosmogonies and cosmologies of 
the most varied kind; half-noble, half-fantastic at- 
tempts to explain the origin and genesis of all that is. 
But it was left for the Bible, as some one has said, 
‘to inscribe the name of God on all things visible and 
invisible, and append to it the word create’. The 
note is struck in its first sentence. ‘ In the beginning 
God created.’ 
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II. Note, The Purpose for which the New Nature 
is Bestowed. Weare ‘created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works’. 

St. Paul indicates in one brief phrase the right re- 
lation of good works to the Christian life. It is ‘ unto 
good works’ that we are created in Christ. Or, to 
put it otherwise, good works, holiness, Godlike char- 
acter, is the aim of God in creating us afresh: it is 
His ultimate goal ; accordingly it cannot be the cause 
of our being saved, but must be its issue and conse- 
quence. It is the fruit of the good tree, not its root 
or vital sap; and we are said to be created for good 
works just as a tree is created, or exists, for its fruit. 
Hence the true relation is altogether distorted and 
reversed when character and conduct are made pre- 
conditions of our obtaining Divine grace, instead of 
the joyous result of our having accepted it. 

III. Note, The Pre-ordained Divine Ideal.—These 
good works, the Apostle adds, ‘God has prepared that 
we should walk in them’. In other words, for each 
of us a path of spiritual development has been pre- 
pared beforehand, our travelling by which will be the 
realisation of that Divine ideal of our life which has 
hovered before the mind of God from the beginning. 
H. R. Macxinrosn, Life on God's Plan, p. 45. 

Rererences.—II. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1829. Bishop Sheepshanks, Christian World Pulpii, vol. liv. 
p. 295. E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past Years, p. 215. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hphesians, p. 108. 
IL. 11, 12.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii. p. 
184, 

SIN AS ALIENATION FROM GOD 

‘Having no hope, and without God in the world.’—Epu. 

II. 12. 

Turse terrible words form part of the description 
given by St. Paul of the state of his heathen converts 
before they accepted the Gospel of Christ. But 
though they were thus originally applied, it is, T think, 
quite allowable to see in them a description of the 
effect of sin generally. For the words are used of the 
heathen because they were sinners ; it was as sinners, 
and in consequence of their sinful state, indeed we 
might say, as the essence of that state, that they 
‘had no hope, and were without God in the world’. 
I take them, therefore, as my text, when I consider 
the final and most fearful aspect of sin, its power of 
alienating us from God. ‘ Without God in the world’ 
The word translated ‘ without God,’ a@eou, is capable, 
indeed, of other explanation. It might be taken to 
mean, as in our word ‘atheist,’ unbelievers in God. 
But this rendering is excluded by the qualification év 
T® xdopo—in the world, which clearly points to a 
contrast between the relation of the sinner to God 
and his relation to the world. He is in the world, 
and subject to all the influences of the world, and he 
is ‘without God’. Not merely forgetful of God, or 
without belief in Him, but withdrawn from His life, 
without knowledge of Him, without His help in the 
dangers of the worldly life, without any hope of His 
mercy and love. ‘They had ‘no hope, and were with- 
out God in the world’, 
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I. This, then, is the effect of sin on the soul; it 
alienates the sinner from God, it leaves him in the 
world and without God. It is not, of course, meant 
that any man while yet alive on earth is altogether 
separate from the God ‘in whom we live and move 
and have our being’. He upholds the whole order of 
creation ; not a sparrow falls, and therefore not a man 
breathes without His will, His help. Withdrawn 
from God the world would cease to be ; there can be 
no such thing as absolute alienation from God in this 
life. 

Sinners are ‘without God’ because they lose the 
power of communing with Him, of ‘feeling after 
Him and finding Him’ ; and, further, they are ‘with- 
out God,’ because He is hostile to their sin, and to 
themselves so far as they are identified with their sin, 
Man is alienated from God, and God is alienated from 
man by man’s sin. That is the twofold aspect of 
this final result of sin which we have to consider. 

If. Man loses by sin the power of communing with 
God, of relying on His help, of realising His love. 

This communion is destroyed by sin. I do not 
mean repented sin, for that, though it weakens and 
clouds the soul, is by God’s mercy in Christ forgiven, 
and the sinner is restored tojhis lost union with God ; 
but I mean sin which the soul will not give up, sin 
entertained and delighted in, sin which dwells in the 
- memory and controls the will) Whenever a man is 
living in sin and finds pleasure in it, the thought of 
God is no comfort or rest, but bitterness and disquiet, 
and He flies from communion with Him. For sin 
takes away the very conditions which make the 
thought of God the stay of the soul. When external 
troubles or anxieties come upon a man, troubles un- 
caused by anything he has done, but none the less 
oppressive, there is no consolation or rest like that of 
laying the whole before God, and leaving the solution 
of it in His hands. It is not our own doing, its 
causes are independent of us; God will accept the 
burden we lay upon Him, and sooner or later ‘unto 
the godly there ariseth up light in the darkness’. But 
when our own sin has caused it, and we will not cease 
from the sin, there is no comfort in appealing to God. 
The first condition of His help is wanting ; we dare 
not give up the very cause of the trouble that is 
weighing us down. So the sinner shrinks from the 
one source of comfort, and cuts himself off from com- 
munion with God. For he trembles before the wide 
and unyielding claims of God on the soul. He wants 
to keep something back, to retain one ‘bosom sin,’ to 
hide a part of himself from the Divine eyes ; and God 
claims the whole or will have none. 

III. God Himself is not, cannot by His very nature 
be passive while man is forsaking Him. He is always 
hostile to sin, and must therefore hate that which is 
sinful, in so far as it is identified with sin. The sinner 
chooses his own pleasure, his own will instead of God’s 
will. He has turned from God, and has chosen him- 
self, and in the pursuit of his own ends has forsaken 
his Master and Friend ; and then when he would re- 
turn, he finds that his rebellion is also banishment, 
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that God has forsaken him, that sin, which is man’s 
desertion of God, is also punishment, which is God’s 
departure from man. He has preferred himself to 
God, and God’s punishment is to leave him with 
himself. ‘Ephraim has joined himself to idols; let 
him alone.’ Yes, even in this world we see that pun- 
ishment beginning, as the sinner wakes up to find 
himself far from the abiding source of happiness, cut 
off from communion with God, estranged from the 
Divine life ; and yet he cannot forsake his sin, for 
it has enthralled his will, and has become itself his 
sharpest penalty, But this is only the partial anti- 
cipation of the ‘last state of that man,’ in that con- 
dition which is only conceivable to us as ‘eternal sin,’ 
eternal ‘alienation from the life of God’.—A. T, 
Lyrrerron.—College and University Sermons, p. 
100. 


Rererences.—II. 12.—O. Bronson, Sermons, p. 107. Ez- 
positor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 57. II. 12, 13.—H. W. Webb- 
Peploe, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 396. I. 13.—Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 851. Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 31 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 223. II. 13-17.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 461. II. 14, 15.—Ibid. vol. iii. p- 
135. Il. 15.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 137. I. 16.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 486 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 31, II. 17.—C. 8. Horne, Daily News, 23rd December, 
1907, p. 3. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 878 ; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 104. II. 18.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel 
According to St. Paul, p. 148. II. 19.—H. S. Holland, God’s 
City, p. 29. 8. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the 
People, p. 123. F, J. A. Hort, Village Sermons im Outline, p. 
103, J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 65. 
II. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1388. R. Vaughan 
Pryce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 401. Eapositor (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 27. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Ephesians, p. 118. II. 22.—C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 
124. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 255. Bishop Westcott, 
Disciplined Life, No. ix: Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 267. 
III. 1-12.—EH«xpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 285. III. 3-6. 
G. F. Pentecost, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 259. 
III. 4.—A, W. Robinson, The Mystery of Christ, No. xi. Ez- 
positor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 269; ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. 
p- 362. 

CHRISTIANITY A REVELATION 
‘The mystery of Christ... in other ages was not made 
known to the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto His 
holy Apostles and prophets by the Spirit.'—Epn. mm. 4, 5. 
I. Fmsr of all, let us notice what is implied in this, 
when we say that Christianity is a revelation. 

For one thing, there is implied a contrast. When 
we say that Christianity is a revelation, we mean 
that it is not an induction or an invention. 

Every religion purports to be a revelation. Ay 
and more, every religion in so far as it is true—and 
there is an element of truth in every religion—is 
what it purports to be, a revelation. We need not 
be surprised at the statement that there is an element 
of true self-revelation by God Himself to the hearts 
of men in even the crudest religions. Not only are 
the ideas of religion and revelation, as Sabatier says, 
‘correlative and religiously inseparable,’ but it is in 
line with Scripture. ‘God left not Himself without 
a witness.’ The Old and New Testaments are both 
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fall of this thought. The sun in the heavens is His 
herald. The recurring seasons, the gifts of harvest- 
tide, are His messengers. Conscience and the sense 
of right and wrong are His witness within. And 
when the Parsee worships the sun he has caught one 
ray, and reflected it, from the light Divine. The 
Greek worshipping Demeter, the great Earth-Mother, 
has caught and reflected another. Confucius heard 
a voice Divine in the call of duty. And the Furies 
with their lash for the transgressor were held in holy 
reverence because to their worshippers they seemed 
the vindicators of a law which, men discerned, had 
come into their hearts from God. It is where and 
when God shows Himself that men fall down and 
worship. Till then they are seekers with a void in 
their hearts which nothing earth-born can satisfy. 
But God appears ; God reveals Himself; and they 
recognise Him and reverence and adore. A revela- 
tion alone can satisfy the religious instinct which is 
an essential element in our human nature. 

II. Being satisfied that our religion is and must 





be a revelation if it is a religion at all, the second 


point for us to consider is the way in which the 
revelation has been made. How has God shown 
Himself? 

(a) For one thing, God has revealed Himself pro- 
gressively. He has come like the ‘sun shining more 
and more unto the perfect day’. The history of 
Christianity is the history of a steadily enlarging 
understanding of the wealth of the revelation which 
there is in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

(6) For a second thing, God’s revelation of Him- 
self is not intellectual only, but personal. 

(c) A third point to be noted about God's method 
of revealing Himself is that He has revealed Him- 
self first to individuals, and then through them to 
their fellows.—R. J. Drummonn, Faith’s Certavnties, 
p. 3. 

Rererences.—IlI. 6.—F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher’s 
Year, p. 19. IIL. 7.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 375. 


WEALTH THAT NEVER FAILS 
‘The unsearchable riches of Christ.’—Epru. m1. 8. 


‘Tz unsearchable riches’ The inexorable wealth, 
ranging vein beyond vein, mine beyond mine, in land 
beyond land, in continent beyond continent! And, 
then, side by side with this immeasurable glory, the 
Apostle puts himself. ‘Unto me, who am less than 
the least of all saints, is this grace given!’ What 
an arresting and daring conjunction! Let us turn 
our contemplation to one or two aspects of this 
‘unsearchable’ wealth. 

I. The Lord Jesus Christ has created so exacting 
a conception of Himself in the minds of men that no 
ministry of man can satisfy it. No human ministry 
can express it. In all our best representations of 
the Lord there is always a missing something, an 
‘unsearchable’ something, which the most masterly 
figures cannot span. 

II. But it is not only that our Saviour has created 
an exacting conception of Himself, He has also, by 
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His ‘ unsearchable riches,’ created an exacting ideal 
of human possibility. Every summit brings a new 
revelation, the reward of every attainment is a vision 
of further glory. 

III. We cannot exhaust their powers of application 
to the ever-changing conditions in human life and 
destiny. In the Christian life new conditions never 
find us resourceless. Our wealth is inexhaustible, 
and always manifests itself as current coin. 

IV. But it is not only that ‘the unsearchable 
riches of Christ adapt themselves, and reveal the 
wealth, to the changing condition of our years, it is, 
that in our personal crises, when life suddenly leaps 
into fierce emergency, their resources are all available, 
and never leave us in the lurch. There are three 
great crises in human life—the crisis of sin, the 
crisis of sorrow, and the crisis of death—and by its 
ability to cope with these crises every philosophy and 
every ministry must be finally determined and tried. 
We can never get to the end of ‘the unsearchable 
riches of Christ’. They are our glory in time, they 
will be our endless surprise in eternity.—J. H. 
Jowert, The British Congregationalist, 24th Janu- 
ary 1907, p. 84 
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Curist gives us to possess not God only, but men 
also as our riches, the unsearchable riches which we 
have in Him.—McLerop CampsELt. 

Rererences.—IlI. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 
745, and vol. xx. No. 1209. Bishop Westcott, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 360. F. E. Paget, Helps and 
Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 60. J. G. Rogers, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 898. III. 8-11.—J. 
Clifford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 209. Ill. 9.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 32. Ill. 10.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. viii. No. 448, and vol. xvi. No. 933. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. pp. 188, 153; ibid. vol. vi. p. 77. ILI. 
11.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 82. III. 11, 20,—Llewelyn Davies, The 
Purpose of God, p. 28. III. 12.—W. P. Du Bose, The Gospel 
According to St. Paul, p. 143. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERCESSION 


‘ For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of Whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that He would grant unto you... to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.’—Hpu. 111. 
14, 15, 16, 19. 

Aut great missionary pioneers, founders, and leaders 

seem to come to a time in their lives when God's pur- 

poses and plans become unveiled to their vision, and, 
as in a moment, the future unfolds itself to their 
spiritual gaze. So it was with Noah after that great 
crisis in the world’s history at the Flood. By faith, 
in the spirit of simple obedience and holy, far-seeing 
awe, he had prepared the Ark and entered it with 
his family. He had passed reverently through the 
discipline of his strange retreat, and was ready, after 
his sacrifice of thanksgiving, for the vision of God’s 
providential government and the future expansion of 
the race of man. So with Abraham, strong in the 
faith that boldly faces the unknown and ‘waits on 
the Lord to renew its strength’, Step by step he 
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approaches the crucial and unexpected trial of his 
belief. But the discipline of faith had prepared him. 
He offers his son in sacrifice, but stays his hand im- 


mediately at the Divine call. Then it is that the | 


whole vision of the purpose of God in the family and 
tribal and national life of Israel opens before his 
mind. Think, too, of Moses and his training, all 
preparatory to that magnificent vision of God on 
Mount Sinai as a Moral Being having personal moral 
relations with mankind. 

I. And St. Paul, the greatest of missionary pioneers, 
steeped in all the visions and hopes of Judaism, burn- 
ing with zeal for its glorious revelation, its secure 
pane and. its inspired claims—when the eyes of 

is soul were opened on the Damascus road to see 
the glimmerings of a world-wide significance in the 
religion and history of his people, and see it all 
focussed in the incarnate personality of Jesus, im- 
mediately he ‘confers not with flesh and blood,’ but 
bursts through all conventional bonds and cautions 
and expediencies. He takes the yoke of Christ, be- 
comes the Lord’s slave, submits his whole being, is 
led by the hand of Ananias, is healed, taught, and 
baptised. Then he goes into his retreat in the wilder- 
ness, hears unspeakable words, sees the meaning of the 
call to ‘go far hence unto the Gentiles,’ and simply 
goes. He founds Church after Church, leaving with 
each the Divine gifts of the Faith, the Ministry, and 
the Sacraments, with powers of self-government, self- 
support, and self-expansion. And he does this work, 
too, if in all simple joy of soul, yet in ‘much tremb- 
ling,’ in much depression, in bodily infirmity, amidst 
the scorn of philosophers, the hatred of his own people, 
‘fightings within and fears without,’ in ‘ prisons fre- 
quent and deaths oft’. He sees the incarnate life of 
Jesus becoming incarnate in all humanity. For God’s 
purposes there is one race, the human race; but one 
Saviour, His Son; one family, the Church ; ‘one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism,’ as there is and can be but 
‘one God and father of us all’. And within sound 
and sight of Cesar’s Palace, where was focussed, in 
the person of the Emperor, Rome’s Imperial and im- 
perious world-wide sway, St. Paul sees and feels in it 
all a parable of the universal Kingship of Jesus, the 
universal brotherhood of mankind, in the one uni- 
versal family of His Holy Catholic Church; and as 
the glorious vision lays hold of and enthrals his soul 
he ‘bows his knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of Whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that He would grant unto the world 
to know the love of Christ which passeth know- 
ledge, that it might be filled with all the fulness 
of God.’ 

{I. In the second chapter of this Epistle to the 
Ephesian and other Churches of Asia St. Paul 
passes quite naturally from the fact and idea of the 
Fatherhood of all humanity to the idea of the family 
and then to the home, the house itself, the ter ple of 
the 'Triune God. ‘Through Christ we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father, and are built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
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Jesus Christ Himself being the Chief Corner-stone, 
in Whom all the building, fitly framed together, grow- 
eth into a holy temple in the Lord.’ Then suddenly 
his prison-chamber expands and becomes to his soul 
like some vast cathedral temple, and, as though 
ministering at its high altar, he lifts his hands and 
bows his knees unto the Father in heaven and raises 
the great intercession as the Imperial vision of Christ’s 
universal sovereignty holds him and claims and pro- 
claims the Real Presence of God in, to, and for hu- 
manity in the Sacramental efficacy of the Incarnation, 
Death, and Resurrection of the Son of God and Son 
of Man, ‘in Whom ye also are builded together for 
an habitation of God through the Spirit’. No wonder 
that it has been said of this Epistle that ‘in it St. 
Paul has given to his teaching a new centre, that of 
the Church of God’, It is eucharistic in its visions 
and ideals and practical exhortations. It begins with 
thanksgiving and ends in a benediction, and its core 
and centre in the text is like a consecration prayer. 
There is the unity of all Creation, and the restored 
unity of humanity in Christ the Head of the Body 
—the Church. Christ, the Great High Priest of 
humanity, ministers the great salvation in and through 
His own Body, prepared from all eternity in and 
within the mystical Body which He was forming out 
of universal humanity, and wherein, as far as salvation 
or ‘saving health’ was concerned, there was to be 
no individual privilege or preference, neither Jew 
nor Gentile, and yet wherein all differences of race, 
language, or circumstance, all varieties of genius, 
talent, or experience would find themselves unified, 
strengthened, perfected, and. glorified in the manifold 
(many-coloured) ‘unity of the Spirit, which is the 
bond of peace’. 

Am I wrong in thinking of this Epistle to the 
Asian Churches as the account of a great Sacramental 
vision which had germinated and grown in the soul 
of the Apostle, and became incarnated in his life as 
the years went on? Again and again you can feel 
the heart of the great missionary pulsating to bursting- 
point as the thrill and throb of the infinite movement 
and purpose of the Blessed Trinity in Creation, 
Providence, and Grace, like some great drama set to 
music, possesses him, lightens and brightens his spirit- 
ual vision, enthrals and compels his will, inspires and 
inflames his soul, so that he could even ‘wish himself 
accursed from God’ if only the Israel of Abraham 
could but see the vision and accept its destiny as the 
Israel of God, and if only Rome and the nations in 
their worship of force, and Greece in its worship of 
beauty and wisdom, could and would but see revealed 
as in a Sacrament, in the Incarnate Word, ‘Christ 
the Power of God and the Wisdom of God’. ‘For 
this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye might be filled with the 
fulness of God.’ 

He sees in Jesus Christ, the God-man, the one and 
only principle of a universal brotherhood, a universal 
citizenship, and a universal Empire, demanding faith 
in the eternal justice of God, hope in His eternal 
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mercy, and an all-embracing love shown in mutual 
service—— 
Each for his brethren, all for God. 
Bisnor W. T. Gaut, The Guardian, 
16th September, 1910. 

Rererences.—III. 14.—Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation 
and Common Life, p. 161. III. 14, 15.—J. Martineau, 
Endeavours After the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 95. III. 
14-16.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 148. 


THE LOVE OF GOD 
‘For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of Whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that He would grant you, according to 
the riches of His glory, to be strengthened with might by 
His Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; and to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.’—Epu. 11. 
14-19. 
I. Tue fact that God feels a deep love for men is one 
hard to contemplate, still harder to realise. Yet it 
is the starting-point of Christianity. It is the very 
core of the revelation of Jesus. The inspired declara- 
tion that ‘God is Love’ (1 John rv. 8, 16) has changed 
the temper and life of every man and every com- 
munity which has come to believe that the statement 
is true. It has been a thousand times more potent 
to produce right living than had been the previous 
belief that God is power. Therefore love is more 
potent than law, and love is the essence of the Gospel. 
It is true that in the case of an earthly ruler affection 
may be thrown away upon unworthy subjects, and that 
legal compulsion alone will produce results. Never- 
theless, Jesus insists that God Himself is so constituted 
that He can never rest content until He has won for 
Himself the love of all His creatures. Jesus uncovers 
the love of God for men, and allows it to work. It 
may work by sharp methods, for love can be ‘cruel 
to be kind’. But, we are taught, the object which 
God sets before Himself is not to break a recalcitrant 
will, or compel a sullen obedience to His laws, but to 
draw all men to Himself. But the fact that God 
loves men, though it may gain a certain amount of 
assent in the abstract, becomes difficult to realise, and 
raises grave doubts in the human mind, when men 
reflect on what the statement involves. 

(1) The sense of one’s own individual insignificance 
in the universe of Existence—this thought presents 
one difficulty. That God should entertain affection 
towards humanity as a whole does not seem unreason- 
able, but we cannot realise the fact that God has a 
distinct and separate love for each single human soul 
which has ever lived. Yet, if this be not the truth, 
then His love for men becomes a mere phrase not 
worth contending about. 

(2) Another difficulty is the fact of humen unlove- 
liness. Men, taking them as a whole, are not very 
lovable. Comparatively few inspire real affection. 
Alas! it is but too true that those who come person- 
ally into contact with multitudes, and have to deal 
with them officially or commercially, come to have a 


sort of contempt for humanity; they see too much 
of the foibles and petty faults of character to feel any 
general sentiment of affection; they have discovered 
the unloveliness of men, 

(3) There is one other difficulty, and that the most 
formidable—the fact of human suffering. 

If it be true that God loves His children, why does 
He leave them to suffer so? This has been the dark 
mystery of the ages; it is the difficulty with many 
still. It has led men to atheism. It has led them to 
attribute to God the qualities of the devil. It has 
driven them, in frantic despair, to curse God and die. 
It has led others to grovel before God as abject slaves 
before an Oriental despot. It has led others, again, 
to throw their children inte the flames and the waters 
as propitiatory sacrifices to angry deities. It has led 
many among us to think of a Law, instead of a Per- 
son, as the Centre of things—has this apparent Divine 
indifference to the cries of human agony. 

II. Now St. Paul looks these facts squarely in the 
face, and yet bursts out in praise of the goodness and 
lovingkindness of God. Why does he do so? What 
new light has he upon the ‘ painful riddle of life’? 
He is not hazarding a mere opinion; it is not a con- 
clusion thought out or discovered by any method 
common among men. Jesus had said not long before 
that any one who saw Him would see the Father. 
Now many beheld Him, but comparatively few recog- 
nised Him for what He was. In this minority was 
St. Paul. (The Apostle Paul claimed for Himself an 
equal authority with the other Apostles, because he 
had seen the Lord, not in a mere vision, but ‘objec- 
tively ’—after His Ascension—in glory). This sight 
of God in the Person of Jesus Christ changed his 
estimate of his fellow-men by changing his notion 
about God. It set all the facts of life with which he 
was familiar in a new light. They remained the 
same, but they no longer meant the same. As he 
learned from the Master what is the real disposition 
of God towards men—that all men are the sons of 
God, and that God has a personal interest in each 
individual soul, because of this relationship—this 
kindled in him that ‘enthusiasm of humanity ’ which 
is the great mark of Christianity. Real love for men 
is only possible in the Presence of God. So absolute 
is the Christian conviction of God’s lovingkindness 
that from it he educes an explanation of human pain, 
and he does it clearly: ‘ My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord; for whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth . . . (et seg.)’ (Heb. xm. 5-11). The 
Apostle’s assertion amounts to this—that the ills 
which assault men, and sometimes take .the zest out 
of living, are no meaningless accidents, nor purpose- 
less agonies caused by the crampings of a soulless 
‘law,’ but that they are the smartings from the stripes 
of a rod laid on reluctantly, but intentionally by a 
Father. It is true that we see many an ill which we 
find it hard to account for on this theory; that we 
see sufferings which teach no lesson to the victim, 
because they do not leave the victim alive to learn, so 
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terrible and swift are they. Nevertheless, while the 


theory of suffering must remain in some cases partly 
shrouded in mystery, as 4 trial of our faith, no other 
theories of life bring the same intellectual relief and 
moral uplifting as does the great Christian doctrine 
that God is love, and that He is slowly bringing His 
children by this mysterious discipline, among other 
things, into a recognition of their relationship to 
Him.—S. D, M’Connett. 

Rererences.—III. 14-19. H.S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 216. A.M. Fairbairn, ebid. vol lvsii. p. 19. 


GOD’S FAMILY 


‘Of Whom the whole family in Heaven and earth is named.’ 
—EPH. Ill. 15. 

Terk are many illustrations used in Holy Scripture 
to set forth the relationship in which the people of 
God stand to each other and to Him, but the most 
expressive of these is taken from domestic life. It is 
the one presented in our text, and under its familiar 
imagery the Church of God is described as one 
great family, the members of which are bound to 
each other % the possession of one common life, the 
distinction of one common name, and the union with 
the same parental head. It is a family, the members 
of which, though sundered by time and space, and 
divided into two great sections, the one in heaven 
and the other here on earth, are all bound together 
in one blessed bond, and linked to each other by 
special sympathies, and are looking forward to dwell 
together in one happy and eternal home. 

I. Relationship with God.—It is only through 
that relationship that they can have communion with 
each other. To be united to each other they must 
first be united to Him. Just as in a family it is the 
possession of a common life, derived from the same 
parental so.rce, which constitutes the bond of union, 
so in the family of God it is the spiritual life, derived 
from Him, which forms the basis of communion. St. 
John puts this beyond question when he says, ‘ That 
which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us, and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son 
Jesus Christ’ (1 St. John 1. 3). In-another place he 
testifies that this fellowship of Christians with God 
as their common Father is through faith in His dear 
Son; for ‘as many as received Him to them gave 
He power to become the Sons of God, even to them 
that believe in His name’ (St. John 1 12). Else- 
where we are clearly taught that the impartation of 
this Divine life is wrought through the Holy Spirit, 
‘for as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God,’ and the contrast is very solemn 
—‘If any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is 
none of His’ (Rom. vu 9, 14). All true believers, 
then, are members of this family, and in that respect 
are designated ‘saints ’—not only on account of their 
separation from the rest of the world, and the holy 
service to which they are called, but on account of 
the Divine life of which they are partakers. 

II. The Ideal of the Christian Church.—To us 





who are not gifted with omniscience or discerning of 
spirits, the visible Church is the body of those who 
profess His truth, are baptised into His name, and 
observe His ordinances ; but all who belong to it do 
not necessarily belong to that spiritual communion 
to which properly the name of Saints belongs. A 
visible Church with its external ordinances and terms 
of communion is, from the very nature of the case, 
indispensable in our present state; and the com- 
mands concerning our union with the visible Church 
and our observance of its appointed ordinances are 
clearly laid down in Scripture; but still we must 
not forget that this is not enough for our salvation. 
In order 'to that there must be vital union with 
Christ Himself; there must be forgiveness of sin 
through faith in His precious blood ; there must be 
renewal of heart by His Holy Spirit ; there must be 
willing and faithful service, which springs from love 
to Him. The judicious Hooker, who is so distinct 
and copious in speaking of the Church as a visible 
body, is equally clear in speaking of the Church as 
the mystical body of Christ. He says: ‘That Church 
of Christ, which we properly term His Body Mystical, 
can be but one; neither can that one be sensibly 
discerned by any man, inasmuch as parts thereof are 
some in heaven already with Christ, and the rest that 
are on earth (albeit their natural persons are visible) 
we do not discern under this property, whether they 
are truly and infallibly of that body... . They 
who are of this society have such marks and notes of 
distinction from all others, as are not objects of our 
sense: only unto God, who seeth their hearts, and 
understandeth all their secret cogitations, unto Him 
they are clear and manifest. . . . If we profess, as 
Peter did, that we love the Lord, and profess it in 
the hearing of men, charity is prone to believe all 
things, and therefore charitable men are likely to 
think we do so, as long as they see no proof to the 
contrary. But that our love is sound and sincere, 
that it cometh from ‘a pure heart, and a good con- 
science, and a faith unfeigned,’ who can pronounce 
saving alone the Searcher of all men’s hearts, who 
alone intuitively knows in this kind who are His?’ 
So that while there is, and must be, a visible Church 
on earth, and in it a visible communion of saints, 
there is within that Church a still more sacred shrine, 
and a still more holy fellowship. ‘There is a Church 
as seen of men; there is a Church as seen of God. 
We cannot ignore the one without a breach of duty 
and of charity. We cannot overlook the other with- 
out a forgetfulness of truth, and of our own salvation. 
We must beware, on the one hand, of that easy and 
fashionable but deceptive religion which contents 
itself with the profession of orthodox doctrines, or 
the observance of appointed ordinances; we must 
beware, on the other, of that arrogant and selfish 
spirit which, relying on its own strength or spiritual- 
ity, considers itself independent of those visible 
means of grace which have been appointed by God 
for the personal and mutual benefit of all His 
children. 
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Ill. This twofold view of the Church of God, if 
it seem on the one hand to narrow our view as to its 
extent, will help to widen and deepen our ideas as to 
‘the communion of saints,’ for it will show us how 
manifold and how real that communion is. But 
does it really narrow our views as to the extent of 
the Church of God? Does it not rather expand 
them? Are we not too prone to ask, with the 
querulous disciples, ‘Lord, are there few that shall 
be saved?’ Are we not too apt to exclude from our 
ideal of the Church those who do not belong to our 
own communion, or to include in it only those who 
agree with us in certain views concerning the doctrines 
or ordinances of religion? And do not our ideas 
enlarge when we come to think of all the saints of 
God who lived in all the ages before Christ’s birth, 
and of all who have lived in all the centuries ever 
since? Do they not take a wider range when we 
remember the great multitude which ‘no man can 
number, of all nations and kindreds and people and 
tongues,’ who shall stand at the last before the 
throne of God, having ‘ washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb’? It is when 
we dwell on thoughts like these that we begin to 
realise that outside our own communions there are 
and have been saints of God, with whom perhaps we 
cannot sympathise in respect of all their views, but 
with whom we can and ought to sympathise in the 
best of bonds as members of the one great family of 
God. We come to recognise the family likeness 
even where we cannot trace the ecclesiastical gene- 
alogy, and gladly admit the spiritual relationship 
even where we cannot verify the mode of admission 
to it. And we can do all this without prejudice to 
our convictions or surrender of our principles. 


THE CHURCH A FAMILY 
‘Of Whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.’— 
EPH, Il. 55. 
Tue name of the Church in the text I have selected 
is ‘the family’. There are many names for the 
Church in the Bible ; the family represents perhaps 
the sweetest. 

I. What is the Church ?—When the Church 
began, it was a family, with the love of a family, the 
cohesion of a family, the economy of a family, and 
very soon there came the quarrels that so often 
happen in a family. Yet a family that sometimes 
has moments of discord still is full of love. St. Paul 
calls the Church a brotherhood ; it is the develop- 
ment of the idea of the family, for the Church, 
increasing in ever-widening circles, has names corre- 
sponding to that increase. The brotherhood is a 
wider term than family, it is a uniting of certain 
people from many families. And, as the Church 
grows, you find another name for the family in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It is now more than a 
family, more than a brotherhood; it has become a 
city, with all the complications of a city, all the 
varied interest of a city, with its business, its pleasure, 
and sometimes its vices. But the Church is more 
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than a family, more than a brotherhood, more than 
a city; it is a commonwealth, and that is the name 
I like the best. The commonwealth. Every member 
of it is bound to kill selfishness, to work for the 
good of the community. ‘What is best for the 
people?’ is the question of the Church, and the in- 
dividual must always make his own interest subservi- 
ent to the good of the whole community. But the 
Church is more than a family, more than a brother- 
hood, more than a city, more than a commonwealth; 
it becomes in the Bible a nation, a collection of 
nations, until the idea of the Catholic Church is the 
world converted, 

Il. The Foundation of the Church.— What is the 
Church founded on? What have we got? Now 
notice. We have a Person—Jesus Christ; we have 
a Book—this Bible; we have an Institution—the 
Church of God. A Person, a Book, an Institution— 
the world killed the Person, Jesus Christ, yet to-day 
He is alive and more at work than ever; the world 
tries to kill the Book, yet here it is in your pulpit 
to-day as strong as ever; the world has tried to kill 
the Church, yet, after two thousand years, it is 
getting larger than ever. Why do they not kill 
the Book, Why do they not kill the Church? Be- 
cause they cannct. Institutions that are not wanted, 
die. The Church lives because it is wanted. You 
want it, you know that. Your home wants it. 
That boy of yours in business wants it; that girl 
of yours, who is just getting married, she wants it. 
The poor children in the slums, they want it. The 
institution is wanted. The Church lives because it 
is wanted. The immortal part of man wants the 
Church, and so the Divine foundation fits the Divine 
need in man, lays hold of your soul, and that is the 
reason that it lives. You cannot kill it. Churches 
have died, or in the language of the Book of the 
Revelation, their candlestick has been removed: out 
of its place—churches, but not the Church. The 
Church lives, 

Rererences.—III. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 
1249. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 75. C,H. Grundy, 
Luncheon Lectures at St. Paul’s Cathedral, p. 45. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. ix. p. 100. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 128. 


THE INNER LIFE OF A NATION 


‘Strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner man.’— 
EpH. It. 16. 

Wnuo would not desire to possess a strength as invinc- 
ible as that which was the secret of St. Paul’s faith 
and hope and life? There is an inner and there is an 
outer man in every one of us, There is an inner and 
there is an outer life in the nation, in the family, and in 
the individual. In thenation the inner lifeis not always 
recognised, even by its own people, until some grave 
necessity sets the heart of the nation beating and 
throbbing, and the people are roused by a common 
feeling hitherto unsuspected. 

I wish to point out four of the great characteristics 
that ought to mark the inner life of our nation, 
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I. No One ought to Forget that in whatever 
Position he has to Live he ought to be dominated 
by such a sense of responsibility that he never forgets 
that the people around him will judge not only his 
religion but will judge his nationality by the example 
and evidence which they have in him. 

Il. The Love of Duty must ever characterise every 
individual among us. It is well known that when 
Napoleon wrote his despatches he never forgot to 
mention the glory that he said attached to the 
achievements of his troops; it is equally well known 
that when the Duke of Wellington wrote his de- 
spatches he never mentioned the word glory, but he 
never failed to call attention to the duty which his 
men performed. 

Ill. There must be Sympathy with those over 
whom we have any Authority and those among 
whom our lot is cast, If India is maintained for long 
as our great trust and the sphere of our beneficent 
rule, it will be due not only to the excellence of the 
rule but to the exhibition of the spirit of sympathy. 
And that which is true of that nation you may depend 
upon it is characteristic and true of all those over 
whom England has any rule. 

{V. There must be Self-sacrifice.—We may thank 
God for the noble examples given of self-sacrifice by 
our troops, by our blue-jackets, by men who have 
done signal and noble service to the Empire. Whether 
standing, like Lord Cromer, almost alone in Egypt ; 
whether standing like those great Viceroys of India 
who have maintained our rule and been loyal for our 
crown; whether it be the lonely hearts or whether it 
be in the most active spheres of operation; it has 
been by self-sacrifice, by not seeking their own but 
by seeking the good of others, that the name and the 
fame have been obtained. 

It is the inner life of the family which begets the 
inner life of the nation. 

Rererences.—III. 16.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Ephesians, p. 182. III. 16-19. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xii. No. 707. 


THE INDWELLING CHRIST 
‘ That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith,’—Epu. 11. 17. 


TueErx is no religion in the whole world, except the 
religion of the Gospel, that hints even at such an idea 
as this—God, Christ, in my own self. It is the most 
wonderful and unexpected thought in the whole in- 
spiration of God. ‘The question that starts in our 
minds is this—‘is this promise to be accepted, to be 
fulfilled, in anything like its literal meaning’? The 
answer is this—It is a personal and real fact. Jesus 
Christ dwells in our hearts and rules them, if we are 
children of God by faith. In proportion as simple 
faith takes hold of the living Christ, He becomes a 
real Person and areal Life. If we approach Jesus 
Christ critically, He will look another way ; if we 
approach Jesus Christ doubtfully, He will look the 
other way, too; if we approach Jesus Christ sym- 
pathetically, the Holy Spirit will help us to know, 
and to see, and to feel that He is the Friend of our life. 
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I. The thought of Christ dwelling in our heart 
ought not to be a very difficult one for people like 
ourselves to grasp its conception. Let us think of 
an analogy. A widowed mother, with no child but 
one single at This bow, as he grows up, becomes 
increasingly dear to her heart. As he grows up, to 
her great sorrow he is overwhelmed with a passionate 
love of the sea. For years and years that poor lonely 
widowed soul never hears of him, and wonders whether 
he is living or dead. She never will leave his name 
out of her prayers. Is it very difficult for you to 
understand what is meant when it is said of such a 

erson, ‘Her boy dwells in her heart?’ Is it more 
difficult to think of Jesus Christ as the object of re- 
ligious love dwelling in our hearts also ? 

II. But then Jesus dwells in our hearts in a much 
more real way than this. Jesus Christ in the be- 
liever’s heart not only as the object of his affection, 
but as the very life of his soul. You know, perhaps, 
the process of grafting, by which a little twig, with 
no root, is grafted into a tree till it becomes part of 
the tree, and the life of the tree flows into the twig, 
and the life of the tree becomes that of the twig. Is 
it difficult for you, with that analogy, to realise the 
conception of one person dwelling in another person’s 
heart as the power of that person’s soul and life? 
So the believer appropriates the life of Jesus, and the 
conception of Christ dwelling in your heart as the 
life of your soul is not a very difficult one for you to 
understand. 

lil. Another question arises to one to ask and to 
answer, which is this, How does Jesus Christ get 
admission into our hearts in such a way that He may 
be said to dwell in them? Is that a very difficult 
question to answer? Is it necessary even to ask the 
question? How does anybody get admission into 
our houses so as to dwell in them or to stay in them? 
By our consent, not otherwise, by no other way. 
How does Jesus Christ get admission into men’s hearts 
so as to rule and dwell in them? ‘The answer is the 
same, by men’s consent, not otherwise, and in no other 
way possible or conceivable. 

Jesus Christ gains admission to our hearts by our 
own consent, but how does He enter? What is the 
opening through which, when you have invited your 
friends to your house, or given them permission to 
come, they enter? It is the door, and theremust be some 
similar opening through which Jesus Christ enters the 
heart. What is the opening? What is the means? 
The opening, the means is this: it is our faith, our 
simple acceptance of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
as the sinner’s substitute and the believer’s Light. 

It is the beginning of everything that is good to 
let Jesus into the heart. You cannot go far wrong 
when you do that. It only requires a little faith just 
to open the door. He will bring the Light with 
Him, pardon, strength for service, and hope, and 
glory. 
fd The way to keep Christ is the way in which we get 
Him to come. He keeps in our hearts by continual 
acts of faith on the part of believers. That is the 
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sum and substance of Christianity, of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, Christ in the soul of the child of God. 
Rererences.—III. 17.—C. Brown, God and Man, p. 54. 
H. 8. Holland, God’s City, p. 86. Bishop Bethell, Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 138. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 120. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptuwre—HEphesians, p. 142. 


THE CHURCH’S CONCEPTION OF CHRIST 
* To the end that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be strong to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and height and depth, and to know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may 
ie aa unto all the fulness of God.’—Epu. wl. 17-19 
Tue true man desires to know, to understand, to 
apprehend. Paul was a man who wanted to know 
—to know the highest things. He made it his busi- 
ness in life, next to knowing for himself, to make 
others know, to be their teacher. At the same time, 
he was willing to know from others. Paul’s desire 
for these Ephesians was that they might be strong to 
apprehend with all saints the love of Christ in its 
breadth, and length, and height, and,depth : that is, 
in its wholeness and fulness. 

I. It has been said that Paul’s thought was some- 
thing like this. From that old captivity of his in 
Rome, his mind went away, carried him to the 
igean Sea, whose blue waters lay in beauty about 
the yellow sand of the Ephesian shore; and, looking 
in thought upon the land, he seemed to see a mighty 
castle, a splendid fortress. ‘There it was, beauticul, 
strong, capacious, majestic. But would all men look 
at it alike? Paul thought that every one looking 
upon it would not give the same judgment about it ; 
not that they would disagree about any part of it, 
but each would be so struck by one part of it as 
almost to neglect the rest. 

Il. To Paul there was in history one Form, one 
Existence, one Personality, upon whom many men 
had been lavishing their thought after His appear- 
ance. That Form, that Person was Jesus Christ. 
He was Love. (1) Some saw the breadth of that 
love; they thought of ‘the nations lying beside each 
other on the earth, over all of whom the love of 
Christ would extend itself’. (2) Others saw the 
length of it; they could not forget ‘the successive 
ages during which it will reach’. (3) Others thought 
of the height of it, of ‘the glory at God’s throne 
and near His heart to which it could elevate all’. 
(4) But others thought of the depth of it; they 
thought of ‘the misery and corruption of sin, into 
which it will descend ’. 

III. And to-day in considering Christ, His char- 
acter and work, men in various ways grasp special 
aspects of it. Now, it is well for us that we should, 
therefore, consider the belief of the saints as a whole. 
As a body, they preserve the symmetry of truth. 

IV. What was Paul’s desire for these Ephesians, 
and for himself also? It was this—that they might 
be able to apprehend with all the saints, what is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth of the 
love of Christ. He did not desire them to see 
aspects only of that love, but the whole of it. 


V. The conception of Christ by the Church is 
larger than that of any specific Church. He is in 
each, but is fuller and finer than any one of them 
represents Him to be.—J. Atrorp Davies, Seven 

ords of Love, p. 134. 

Rererences,—III. 17-19.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons, 
(2nd Series), p. 287. F. de W. Lushington, Sermons te 
Young Boys, p. 94. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 95. 


THE DEPTH OF LOVE 


‘May be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height.’—Epu. 11. 18. 
Tuer love of Christ is the love of God. What we 
find in the heart of Christ, in His character, in His 
words and actions, is to be regarded as a revelation 
of the Invisible God. 'That indeed is the whole 
significance of Christ’s manifestation—‘ He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father’. This manifesta- 
tion was made, we may believe, because apart from 
it we were incapable of gazing into the heart of God. 
The aspect of things speaks with sufficient clearness 
of Law, of Intelligence, of Power working to an end ; 
but it can hardly be said to bear on it the legend of 
love. Apart from Christ it is open to any man to 
maintain that God is an unknown Force, inexorable, 
indifferent to human suffering, regardless of human 
life, a concatenation of awful uniformities which 
move like a car of juggernaut over prostrate human 
beings to some unknown goal. Remembering, then, 
this incontestable fact, we shall examine with eager 
interest the evidences of the Love of Christ, and seek 

to know it, though it passes knowledge. 

I. First of all there is the human life of Jesus, as 
it is recorded in the Gospels. However fragmentary 
the reports, however difficult the attempt may be to 
harmonise them into a consistent record of facts, or 
a harmonious combination of features, there can be 
no question that the records give us an unexampled 
impression of a heart of love. Not only is the love 
of Christ indisputable in the Gospel narrative ; but 
it stands out as a passion of a new type. Compare 
it with the love of which Plato’s Symposium treats, 
that love, not wholly free from sensual passion, and 
when free from sensual passion, losing itself in a cold 
intellectual atmosphere. 

II. But the impression of His love, made by the 
course of His earthly life, is wrought to an extra- 
ordinary fulness and intensity by the cross. When- 
ever the cross is allowed to give its own witness, 
undisturbed by imperfect theories and dogmas, when- 
ever Christ is evidently crucified before the eyes of 
men, a great appeal proceeds from the unique 
spectacle. . 

III. And yet, when we have made all allowance 
for the portrait of love, unexampled and affecting in 
the story of Christ’s life and death, can we say that 
these historic facts fully explain the language of the 
text? Surely not. ‘This passion which echoes in 
the language of Paul and re-echoes with undiminished 
force in the hymns of Bernard, and again, with even 
increased fulness and feeling in the letters of Samuel 
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Rutherford ; this passion, which is known at the 

resent time, and rises beyond the power of language 
in millions of Christian hearts, is only to be explained 
by the interior movements of the Spirit.—R. F. 
Horton, The Trinity, p. 133. 

Rererenors.—III. 18, 19.—C. Kingsley, The Good News 
of God, p. 146. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, p. 3. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—EHphesians, p. 
151. 

THE FULNESS OF GOD 
‘ That ye might be filled with all the fulness of Gad.’—Epu. 
Il, 19. 
Turse words form the conclusion of St. Paul’s prayer 
on behalf of the Ephesian Church. It is a very won- 
derful, one might almost say a very awful prayer. 
And what St. Paul prayed for on behalf of his 
Ephesian converts, that we too ought to seek for 
ourselves. : 

I. St. Paul takes for granted that a Real Chris- 
tian is a Man who has been Made Over Again, 
and not merely a man of this world who isa little 
more moral, or a little more decent, or a little more 
outwardly attentive to his religious duties than other 
men of the world. Quite the contrary. According 
to this mighty prayer, the Christian is one upon 
whom all the powers of the Godhead have been 
brought to bear, so as to make him what may be 
termed a Divine man, not a worldly man. See the 
orderly progression of the Divine work as thus prayed 
for by St. Paul. First of all St. Paul prays that 
God the Holy Ghost will give him strength; then 
that God the Son may dwell in him, giving him first 
the grace of love, and then the grace of knowledge of 
Divine things—that knowledge which passes or ex- 
ceeds the comprehension of other men. And then, 
when the man has been thus prepared by the 
strengthening which the Spirit brings, and by the 
Divine love and the Divine knowledge which Christ 
brings—then St. Paul prays for the final grace of all 
—namely, that he may be filled with all the fulness 
of God the Father. None of us can fully enter into 
all that these words convey. Perhaps even those 
who come nearest to being filled with that fulness 
would be least able to speak about it or to explain it. 
But still we may try to set forth a little of what it 
must mean. 

II. For a Person to be filled with anything, it is 
Plain that, first of all, he must be emptied of all 
Else.—Hence it is absurd for any of us to think of 
being filled with God’s fulness so long as he is under 
the dominion of any purely earthly or temporal 
wishes, or desires, or ambitions, or passions, or tastes. 
The words imply a totality of self-surrender to God. 
In praying to be filled with God the Father’s fulness, 
we pray that all our powers and faculties and desires 
and energies and likes and dislikes may be just what 
they would be if all our merely earthly desires were 
taken out of us, all that is selfish and mean and bad 
were emptied out of us, and the vacant space filled 
up by a pouring in of the character of God our 
Father. It is the same as praying that we may be 


just what God would be if we could imagine God to 
be put in our place. 

Ili. This, then, is what St. Paul Prays for:— 
(1) That each Christian man upon earth may be, each 
in his own way and in his own sphere, an ‘ Image of 
God’; and (2) that each of us may have g 
approbation and God’s service as his chief end and 
aim, as an ever-present motive, as a thought never 
absent from our minds. After all, Christianity con- 
sists not so much in what we do as what we are, or 
rather what we become. Faith in God and Christ ; 
faith in Christ and in the Holy Ghost raises us to a 
good hope that, if we will but empty ourselves of 
all that is earthly and selfish, and cling to Him in 
whatever walk of life He points out to us, God will 
take care of the growth of our Christian character ; 
He will fill us with His own fulness, 

Rererences.—III. 19.—Spurgéon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 
455, and vol. xxix. No. 1755. Expositor (5th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 256. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre— 
Ephesians, p. 171. 

The Power of Prayer.—Epu. Il. 20. 


Luruer said: ‘No one believes how great is the force 
and efficacy of prayer, unless he has learned it from 
experience. It is a great thing when anyone feels a 
mighty need and then can lay hold on prayer. I 
know this, that as often as I have prayed with earnest- 
ness—with real earnestness—I have without doubt 
been abundantly answered, and have obtained more 
than I asked. Our Lord God may sometimes have 
delayed, but yet He heard me.’—E. Kroxer, Luther's 
Tischreden (1903), p. 338, No. 646. 

Rererences.—III. 20.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon-Sketches for 
the Christian Year, p. 87. III. 20, 21.—Bishop Gore, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 273. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxi. No. 1266. A. Maclaren, Hxpositions of Holy Scripture— 
Ephesvans, p. 180. Ill. 21.—EHapositor (6th Series), vol. vii. 

. 278. 
oe EPH. IV. 

In the Memorials of Dr. McLeod Campbell (vol. 1. 
p- 127), he observes, apropos of Edward Irving’s dying 
conversations, ‘I was finding no trace of the subject 
of the Church in anything she (7.e. Mrs. Irving) was 
mentioning, until she said that in the course of that 
same last day he had asked her to. read to him “the 
testament of the Lord to his Church—the neglected 
testament”; when she read to him the fourth of 
Ephesians’. 
THE HEAVENLY CALLING 

‘I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 

walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.’—- 

EPH. IV. I. 
When St. Paul bids us ‘walk worthy of our calling,’ 
he bids us do a great thing, and perhaps his words 
make little impression on many of us. For, in truth, 
our Christian calling seems a long way off from many 
of us, and almost out of sight. For the most part 
we left it behind at our baptism, and have made no 
further inquiry about it; other callings occupy our 
time and thoughts. And these lower motives do us 
injury; they are apt to shut out and overpower the 
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igher, Indeed, this is the rule which the world it- 

sets up for us. If we keep up to its standard it 

is enough. And if we were to live here always this 

might be enough. We might go on buying and 

selling, and not trouble ourselves about anything 

further. But, you know, we are not to live here 
always, and this makes all the difference. 

There is another and a higher world to be taken into 
account, and the calling which will suffice for this 
present world will not suffice for that other world, 
which is our true home, and whither we are bound. 
And, what is more than this, God has given us a 
calling which alone, if we follow it faithfully, will 
enable us to attain it. 

I. God has given us His only begotten Son to be our 
Pattern and Guide. He has come down for this end 


—first of all, to put away our sin by the sacrifice of 


Himself, and then to guide usin the way which He 
has trodden before us to Heaven. To this, then, we 
are called—to the imitation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
—to nothing less than this. The world’s rule and 
ealling will not carry us far; we must not trust to it, 
it will break off and fail us when we need it most— 
in the hour of death and in the day of judgment. 

II. The Ephesians, to whom these words were 
written, doubtless understood them better than we, 
for they had been called from being heathens, and 
all around them were heathens still. Now, we can 
only understand clearly by way of judgment or com- 

arison, and so, when all around us are professing 
Christians, it is difficult to understand what our 
Christian calling is. We do not see, as the Ephesians, 
the light of Christianity and the darkness of heathen- 
ism side by side. And, moreover, what we do see 
tends to confuse us, for we see men who have been 
baptised and pany called to be Christians living in 
many ways like heathens, though not openly or in 
the same degree. ‘Thus our views of our Christian 
calling become indistinct and confused; the Church 
and the world become one; we cannot tell what our 
calling is, or how we'may walk worthy of it. Yet— 

III. There are certain marks of our calling which 
cannot be mistaken. 

(1) There are the sure outward marks which dis- 
tinguish us Christians from heathens and make up 
our calling. 

God has called us through His Church, and bya 
Sacrament, and has bidden us serve Him in it. By 
the Sacrament of Baptism we were admitted into His 
Church, otherwise we could not be Christians at all. 
This is what really separates us from the heathen : 
we are made by our baptism members of Christ, 


children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of 


heaven. These are privileges which Christian men 
have, and the heathen have not. They are not joined 
to Christ by His ordinances, they have not the re- 
mission of sins, or the gift of the Holy Ghost, which 
come by Christian baptism, and in no other way. 
They are not made partakers of the Divine Nature, 
they have no share in the blessings which are given 





mony, in sickness, or in death—above all, they cannot 
be partakers of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 


-Holy Communion. 


(2) Again. There are certain other marks, of which 
St. Paul here tells us. There is the mark of Unity. 
After having exhorted us to walk worthy of our voca- 
tion, the Apostle thus explains what he means: 
‘With all lowliness and meekness, and longsuffering, 
forbearing one another in love, endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace’ ; for, 
he adds, ‘there is one Body and One Spirit, even as 
ye are called in one hope of your calling, One God 
and Father of all, Who is above all, and through all, 
and in yon all’. Here, then, is a plain mark—we 
must be lovers of unity ; this is the end of our calling, 
that we may all be one in Christ Jesus. He came to 
make us one, to take away the ancient curse, to join 
men together once more in Himself, to be Himself 
the centre of their unity, to join them to Himself, and 
make them one in His Body, which is the Church. 

(3) There is the mark of Christian love. ‘Love,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘is the fulfilling of thelaw.’ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, for love worketh 
no ill to his neighbour.’ So that Christian love or 
charity is the very bond and foundation of this unity. 
It does no ill to its neighbour—it does the very con- 
trary, its seeks out all means of doing him good ; and 
so, as injuries divide men, and cause them to hate 
each other and separate from each other, so does love, 
by doing good, unite and bind together in one. 

(4) There are those graces which are the grounds 
of Christian love, the only condition of its existence. 
So when the Apostle bids us to ‘walk worthy of our 
vocation, it is ‘with all lowliness, and meekness, and 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love’. And 
for the same cause he bids us put away ‘lying, and 
wrath, and theft, and filthy speaking, and bitterness, 
and clamour, and evil speaking,’ because these things 
tend to separate men and destroy the unity which 
Christ has appointed for them. 

These, surely, are plain marks of our calling. Un- 
less we have these marks in some good measure we 
cannot be His. We must be joined to Him by the 
Sacraments which He hath ordained for that purpose 
—first by Baptism and then by Holy Communion—and 
by being partakers of the Church's offices and prayers ; 
that, thus being made one with Him, we may be one 
also, by this outward union in His Body, and by 
the grace of charity which is its life, with all our 
brethren. 

Rererences.—1V. 1.—W. J. Hills, Sermons and Addresses 
p. 187. J. T. Bramston, Fratribus, p. 170. F. de W. Lush- 
ington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 15. A. Maclaren, Eapost- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 194. 


GOD’S MILD CURFEW 


‘] therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with 
all lowliness and meekness.’—Epu. iv. 1, 2. ; 


We are all familiar with Mrs. Browning's beautiful 
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Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 
For all the heat of the day, till it declines 
And death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 


Should we not rather say God’s mild curfew? If 
life is long, that curfew comes beforedeath. Between 
the hour of curfew and the hour of the last rest there 
is a blessed and solemn pause. We are assoiled from 
labour before we die, if only we keep our ears open. 
If we really pray for guidance to the Most High, we 
shall hear the curfew and hail it when it comes. It 
is because we do not hear and obey the signal of re- 
lease that with so many of us the last act is tragedy. 

I. In how many cases this is so! Laborious, 
honoured, and powerful lives have again and again 
ended in frustration and stress. Men would not hear 
the mild curfew of God, and they have tried to ignore 
or to battle with the unkindly summons of man. 
They have purposed that more than the full lustre 
that beamed in the days of their meridian triumph 
should glorify their last years. And the result has 
been that gloom has come upon them at the last and 
lain upon them like a pall. The statesman has lived 
to the extreme limit of human life to sit among the 
ruins of the tower which he built, and which he has 
thrown down with his own hand. Even when this 
destiny has been devoutly endured, it has been full of 
sadness and of warning. Another has been expelled 
from his kingdom and has spent his closing days in 
bitter and chafing thoughts, in cruel, scornful, impo- 
tent protests and complaints. The great preacher who 
stayed beyond his hour has died shattered in soul and 
body upon the field. The ambition to sit too long at 
life’s imperial banquet has brought the proudest to 
sup off the broken meats in the end, and to eat their 
bread in tears. It may be said, and it is sometimes 
true, that these humiliations have subdued the spirit, 
and that it had to be subdued thus before there could 
be worked upon it the last miracle of spiritual change. 
It may be said that sometimes unchequered success 
has blinded and hardened, and that a new nobility 
of soul has sprung from the new discipline of sorrow 
and failure. It may be so, but this must mean that 
the moral nature was partly stunted and partly dis- 
eased. 

Il, They are right, we believe, who think that the 
last stage of a long life ought to be its glory and its 
crown. John Bunyan was inspired to speak of the 
land of Beulah as bordering the Jordan on this side. 
Yet how few of our greatest and noblest visibly tarry 
there at last and pass away in the splendour of its 
peace. A famous Swedenborgian was wont to speak 
of the progress towards perfection as made by the 
removal of present happiness. If happiness were con- 
tinuous there would be no advance. So happiness is 
taken from us, and we pass on to a new stage, day 
succeeding day through the six stages of regeneration 
till the evening and the morning of the sixth day, 
and then the finished work and the day of rest. The 
dream of the mystics was not all a dream. They 
imagined that there was a land to be reached before 
death, secluded from the tumult and the pain of time, 


and before which the tempests might blow their 
challenging horns in vain. The Middle Age imagined 
the famous temple, Sangreal, with its dome of sap- 
phire, its six-and-thirty towers, its crystal crosses, and 
its hangings of green samite, guarded by its knights, 
girded by impenetrable forests, glittering on the onyx 
summit of Mount Salvage, invisible to the impure, 
inaccessible to the faithless, but giving to the simple 
the immediate presence of the Infinite. There before 
dying it is granted to gaze, to love, and to know. 
There is a spiritual reality which corresponds to this. 
For years and years on to old age men dream that 
there is only one kind of happiness, the happiness of 
their wills gratified and their ambitions realised and 
the little idols they have set up smiling down upon 
them. When they are made wise in the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, they understand that the true 
blessedness is quite other than that, that it comes to 
those who have died to the anarchy of inordinate 
desire and live the life that is hidden with Christ in 
God. The mood of intense and simple blessedness, 
which is so much higher than the happiness that 
comes from prosperous and prominent and well-re- 
warded work, rises from our faster attachment to 
Christ, from our completer detachment from the 
things of earth and time, from our clearer realisation 
of the Mystical Union. The Christian realises the 
height of his peace, not in the company of admiring 
and applauding crowds, not in seeing the spirits sub- 
ject to him, but in the company of that Love which 
has chosen him, and found him, and carried him 
away. It is to that profounder blessedness God’s 
mild curfew calls us—W. Rosertson Nicott, Swn- 
day Evening, p. 45. 

Rererences.—IV, 1-8.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 182. IV. 1-6.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
148, IV. 1-16.—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re-stated, p. 
97. 

A PLEA FOR UNITY 
‘Forbearing one another in love; endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’—Epu. tv. 2, 3. 

Mucu is heard about Christian unity and the para- 
lysing effect that our divisions inevitably produce on 
various Christian bodies. We may well consider this 
question on the Sunday after Ascension Day, and ou 
text is certainly appropriate. 

I. Why has there been Failure P—‘ Endeavouring 
suggests failure, does it not? ‘Endeavouring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,’ 
that is the lesson which comes home to us in this 
season. Surely Ascension time should strongly de- 
velop our appreciation of the living Christ Who is at 
our very hand. When we think of the growth of 
wealth and the influence that is exerted by it, it is 
easy to see that material things attain a great hold 
over the thoughts and the imaginations of men, and 
the result is a weakening of our spiritual capacity. 
The announcement was made to the Apsstles that 
Jesus Christ would come again. It was graven deep 
in their memory. Jesus was gone, but they felt that 
He was very near, and they felt that that unseen Pres- 
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ence might at any moment come to them again. But 
to us Christ is hidden. He is, »s it were, far off be- 
hind the veil which hides Him from us. Is it not so? 
We have not the sublime faith of the Apostles, who 
thought that at any moment He might be with them 
again ; and it is this which separates us from those 
who do not agree with us; it is this want of spiritual 
force which prevents unity. We must pray that the 
Holy Spirit may operate with all Christians, and it is 
this operation which leads to unity. 

II. The Qualities of the Holy Ghost.—What are 
the qualities of the world-restraining, world-uniting 
Holy Spirit? Do not these qualities make for peace 
and the bond of love? We cannot wonder that the 
Lord Jesus Christ made it His last prayer that His 
Church might be one when we know what has occurred, 
what is always occurring by the lack of unity. Yet 
this unity which has always been desired has never 
yet been realised. How do we account for our Lord’s 
Prayer that His Church may be one? He knew that 
dissension was bound to come into the Church, and 
that there was bound to be disagreement between it 
and the world—bound to be disputes between the 
kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of man. Did 
unity exist in the daysof St. Paul? No, it never did 
exist within the Church ; and when we read of the 
differences in the early Church, and of those differ- 
ences of opinion, of course there must be a feeling of 
bewilderment on all those who have prayed for unity 
when they think that there has never yet been that 
blessed peace which we have all hoped for, and which 
we will try to pray for more earnestly than ever. 
We should do our best to heal our divisions, and we 
should seek after that unity of the spirit of which St. 
Paul speaks in our text. 

Ill. Unity is Strength.—Let us be united. Above 
~ all, let us be united in prayer. We may surely hope 
that if our hearts be opened to let in the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, the day will come when we are united 
in peace because we have endeavoured to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

Rererences.—IV. 2.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays 
After Trinity, p. 129. 1V.2,3.—Bishop Creighton, The Heri- 
tage of the Spirit, p. 201. 


UNITY, NOT UNIFORMITY 
‘Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.’—EPu. Iv. 3. 

Turse words of St. Paul find their place in the letter 
which has justly been called a treatise on the ideal 
Church. Its constitution, its ministry, and its aims 
show themselves in indwelling, vital force. Much 
needed as they were, no doubt, to those to whom they 
were at the time addressed, they have had their ap- 
plication in all the ages of the world-wide Church, 
and they come home to us with a special force in these 
later days. Let us try to arrive at their veal meaning. 

I. The Oneness of the Spirit.—Let us get away 
from the time-honoured and beautiful language of 
our Authorised Version, and let us make for ourselves 
a clearer and more literally plain version of the words 
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as St. Paul wrote them. ‘ Eagerly striving to guarc 
the oneness of the Spirit in all,’ that is in the bond 
of peace. The oneness of the Spirit! The Apostle 
is inspired by that glorious conception of the one holy 
apostolic Church which has ever been the cherished 
dream of all the noblest and best Christian teachers 
and leaders of all shades of opinion in every age, yet 
which has never been realised since the first few years 
of the infant Church’s life in Jerusalem. It seems 
that, if we look at the whole body of professing and 
baptised Christians throughout the world, or if we 
narrow our horizon and confine our scrutiny to our 
own branch of the Church, this ideal is farther from 
us than even in the most controversial and troublous 
times of the past. 

II. The Dawn of a Brighter Era.—In spite of all 
this, however, there are many signs around us which 
herald the dawn of a new era and a better time. 
The day has gone by—and thank God for it—when 
men treated unity as if it were uniformity, and en- 
deavoured to procure it by physical torture or the 
penal clauses of Acts of Parliament. We have learnt 
by experience that men cannot be coerced by human 
and material means to think alike, and that carnal 
weapons will never promote the spiritual kingdom of 
our dear Lord and Master; and if we have learnt so 
much, we have surely advanced towards a right com- 
prehension of what St. Paul in his text begs us seriously 
to strive for. Even in his days grievous party faction 
had arisen in many of the newly formed Christian 
communities, and yet he could write, in spite of these 
divisions and factions, ‘guard the oneness of the 
Spirit,’ as if it were a treasure which had not been 
lost. 

Ill. The Treasure not Lost.—Let us who now read 
his words lay them to heart, and take heart and 
thank God. Let us. remember, while we natur- 
ally lament the bitterness of party jealousy -and 
sectarian strife, that, paradoxical as it may seem, it 
was the Prince of Peace Himself Who said of His 
own mission, ‘I am not come to bring peace, but a 
sword’. For you and for me, then, it seems that the 
message of God is this: let us hold fast that form of 
sound words which we have received as our most 
precious heritage. ‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one hope of our calling,’ let these be our watchwords 
in the battle ; but let us remember that we are called 
upon to be in charity with al’ men ; let us fight the 
unfair and sneering judgment of our fellows who 
cannot see our aspect of the truth ; let us remember 
the words of Him Who said, ‘ Forbid him not, for he 
that is not against us is for us’. But let us also re- 
joice in the success of any endeavour to win souls for 
our dear Master’s kingdom ; so we, by zealously trying 
to guard the oneness of the Spirit by means of the 
bond of peace, and having continued faithful to our 
trust here, may be counted worthy of entering into 
the home of perfect peace hereafter, where all whe 
lovethe Lord Jesus in sincerity shall be finally united 
in Him, and shall be made partakers in the glory of 
the Trinity in unity. 
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THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT 

‘To keep the unity of the Spirit’ —Epu. rv. 3. 
Tue world upon which St. Paul looked out was divided 
by most serious divisions, although outwardly it ap- 
peared more united than ever it had been before, in 
the unity of the great Roman Empire. To the Jew 
the Gentile was a dog, and no words could express 
the contempt of the Gentile for the Jew. Here was 
one of the great divisions of the world. Another 
was the division between slaves and freemen. Aslave 
was hardly accounted a man. Besides this, there 
were the divisions which we ourselves look out upon 
to-day—rich and poor, noble and baseborn, educated 
and ignorant, cultured and rude. Yet St. Paul could 
speak of a unity, a oneness which could bind men 
together. 

I. Let us try then to understand what this unity 
was. The Jews had always been looking forward to 
a great Prince Who should come from God to draw 
them together as a nation, and make them victorious 
over the heathen world. And the Messiah had come, 
but in so different a guise that they disowned and 
rejected Him. St. Paul had learned to see in Christ 
the Son of God, Who had become Man, as the One 
who had shown to men what is the true human life, 
and had lifted our humanity to the very throne of 
the universe. Here was a hope for all mankind. 
Those who accepted Christ as their Lord received a 
new life. They were made and kept one in Him. 
In Christ’s name they were placed on a level of per- 
fect equality. It did not matter whether they were 
slaves or freemen, they were lifted up by their baptism 
into a position of equal spiritual privilege. The 
slave, St. Paul says, was Christ’s freeman, and the 
master was Christ’sslave. It did not matter whether 
they were rich or poor, high or low, wise or unlearned, 
they were lifted by their baptism to an equal wealth 
and nobility of spiritual riches and Divine sonship. 
This was the unity which St. Paul so prized. Here 
was, to his view, the hope of the world. 

II. As St. Paul looked into the future he saw the 
vision of a splendid hope. The Body of Christ was 
growing as new members were being perpetually 
baptised into it. If only the unity could be preserved, 
that was the essential point. The conception of the 
body must be grasped and lived up to. The Christian 
life must be above all things a life of membership in 
the body. 

What has been the result to the world of that 
little seed of unity which was planted in apostolic 
days? First, the fierce controversy between Jew and 
Gentile as to their rights and privileges within the 
Christian society has disappeared. Next, after many 
centuries the great curse of slavery has been removed 
from all Christian countries, and men are no lenger 
bought and sold like cows and horses. Further, the 
provision of education for the very poorest has begun 
to do something to bridge the gulf which for so long 
divided those who could read from those who could 
not, and a way js opened for the workman’s clever 
boy to reach the university. Something has been 
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done, and we do well to take account of it. It is 
slow work, indeed, but yet the world moves, and this 
in spite of the fact that the Christian society has 
fallen so short of the Apostle’s ideal, and has failed 
so conspicuously to keep the unity. If the unity had 
been kept, how great would the progress have been |! 
As we look round to-day we are tempted to despair 
in view of the division among the Christians them- 
selves. Where, we ask, is the humility that delights 
in lowly service, where is the mutual forbearance that 
makes quarrels impossible? - What has become of the 
unity of the one body and the one Spirit? Must we 
sadly despair of the one hope of mankind? Has 
Christianity failed? If it has failed, or so far as it 
has failed, it has been because it has lost sight of its 
early ideal. It has forgotten to keep the unity. If 
it is to recover its ancient power, and to continue its 
sacred work, we must recover the lost ideal, we must 
realise the truth of the body and its members, we 
must cultivate the life of fellowship. 

Rererences.—IV. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 607. 
J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 248. J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 140. Arch- 
bishop Maclagan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 241. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 56. R. Kemp, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 8340, F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 155. 
Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 116. Basil Wilberforce, 
Sanctification by the Truth, p. 85. Eapositor (5th Series), vol. 
eps dies 
‘Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 

peace. There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye ara 
called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, Who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all.’—Epn. tv. 3-6. 
Tue call for unity is always attractive to the social 
instincts of mankind, and in times of danger it be- 
comes a stirring cry. No one, I suppose, but a mis- 
anthrope, would desire, if it could be avoided, to 
remain at variance with his neighbour. And there 
are times when religion is threatened, or when evil 
seems to loom large, when we turn instinctively to 
others for sympathy and help. Unity, whether of 
outward organisation or inward spirit, always stands 
for some kind of strength. 

I. Our Unhappy Divisions.—At the bottom, I 
suppose, of all our Christianity lies the one object 
that the whole world should be converted to Jesus 
Christ ; and nothing, surely, can be more contrary to 
the mind of Him we call our Master, and by Whose 
name we are called, than the unhappy divisions of 
Christendom. St. Paul comprises in the unity of the 
Spirit nine sources of oneness. When we have so 
much in common, how is it that we cannot forget the 
points on which we are not alike? We are bound to 
ask ourselves sometim’s, What is the reason for this 
discordant element? Why is it that there has been 
hostility even to some of the historic survivals of 
primitive Christianity? St. Paul would not force 
unity into uniformity. He recognises that under the 
operation of the same Spirit there are diversity of 
gifts. But all are to be parts of the same body, 
Joined together in Jesus Christ. We think, perhaps, 
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of the sins of the official Church in the past ; but I 
think it was not merely the unwisdom of the Church 
in those times towards those bodies or men who had 
new ideas which seemed to be contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, but which have often proved to be 
merely a reinterpretation of its creeds. It was not 
merely the grasp of temporal power. It was not 
merely the un-Christian and careless lives of those 
who have at different times represented the Church. 
There must be some stronger reason than this wh 
men who claim to be animated by the Spirit of Christ 
are yet very widely separated from each other. I 
suppose the dividing line is often found in the very 
primary conception of what the Church is. 

li. The Basis of Unity.— Unity, if it is something 
more than a mere philosophic dream, if it is to have 
something more than an abstract value, is bound to 
have some outward expression. It would seem from 
the first that the Church which was to be Christ’s re- 
presentative in the world must have some rules, some 
outward organisation, some officers who should be 
held responsible, and some form of belief which it 
could hand on as descriptive of the religion it main- 
tained. History has brought to us certain wide 
divergencies of opinion as to the character of the 
essence of Church organisation. On the one side a 
great deal has been sacrificed to this ideal; while, on 
the other, liberty of conscience and opinion has be- 
come a sort of fetish. The Church of England holds 
a middle way between these two ideas. But surely 
the great thing for us when we aim at the unity of 
the Spirit, is to recognise that there is a great deal 
for the Church, and, while we hold fast our own in- 
terpretation of the best way to reach it, to recognise 
that others sincerely believe that there is a different 
interpretation of the facts. 

lif. A False Unity.—At the same time, in religion, 
which demands the very highest exercise of all man’s 
faculties, the truth is of the utmost importance, and 
for a man to acquiesce in anything which appears to 
him not to be the highest form of truth is for him 
to be a traitor to his nature which was made in the 
image of God. There can be, perhaps, no unity of 
the Spirit between a man who holds firmly the 
Divinity of Christ, and another who is entirely doubt- 
ful about Christ being God at all. Surely it is not 
compromise of this kind that is asked for. We be- 
lieve that God has appointed the Church to convert 
the world through certain means of salvation ; this is 
His way, and we have no right to choose another. 
Again and again we are implored in the New Testa- 
ment to hold fast the form of sound words. We are 
warned against thinking that it does not matter what 
belief we have or how we express it in worship. 
These things, we are bound to remember, have really 
the closest relationship to practical life. But when we 
have put before ourselves this ideal of Christ’s Church, 
when we have sincerely looked into our hearts and 
examined what our belief is, then we may go on to be 
charitable towards other people whom we may also sin- 
cerely believe have a different conception of the ideal. 
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ONE SPIRIT 
‘One Spirit.’—Epu. rv. 4. 

‘One Spirit’ means that, just as in the fulness of 
time, the Eternal Son, Who had from all eternity 
been in the secrets of the Father’s counsels, Who had 
been the agent in creation, Who had made all things, 
and without Whom was nothing made that was made, 
came forth to carry out their joint plan of Redemp- 
tion with the cry, ‘Lo! Iam come to do Thy will, O 
God’; so also in the fulness of time from the heart 
of the same Godhead came forth God the Holy Spirit ; 
and with the sound of a rushing mighty wind and 
with tongues of fire He came forth and tabernacled 
on earth as God the Son had done. This and no- 
thing less is the awful truth, that He is as really on 
earth now as Jesus was in the home of Bethany, that 
He has never gone back, that there is an Ascension 
Day for God the Son, but that there is no Ascension 
Day for God the Holy Ghost. 

I. What then is it that the Christian Church be- 
lieves? (1) First, that He is a Person—that He 
comforts, strengthens, guides, loves—as only a Person 
can. (2) That He is a distinct Person; at the 
baptism of Jesus Christ, God the Father says: ‘'This 
is My beloved Son’. God the Son is in the water ; 
but God the Holy Ghost descends in bodily form as 
a dove, distinct from the other two Persons of the 
Godhead. (3) That we live under His dispensation 
now ; that these are the times of the Holy Spirit ; 
and that we might as well describe a home and leave 
out the mother’s love, as describe religion and leave 
out the ‘ One Spirit’. 

II. How is ‘One Spirit’ the secret of a peaceful, 
loving, and progressive religious life? We see ina 
moment by looking at the functions the Spirit came 
into the world to fulfil. (1) He came first, we are 
told, ‘to take of Christ and show Him to us’; He 
was to make Christianity real to us ; He was to take 
of the cross and bring its meaning home to us, and 
so convict the world of sin, and righteousness, and 
judgment ; He was so to work upon our hearts as to 
make us cry each to ourselves as we look at the cross: 
‘He loved me and gave Himself for me’ (2) He 
was to give us the sense of the Fatherhood of God 
and help our infirmities in prayer. (3) The express 
object and aim of the One Spirit was to draw us 
together, to make the world good and to make it 
one. 

III. What, then, are we to do in order to put 
ourselves in connection with the moving Power of 
the Spiritual world? (1) We are told to ask for 
Him to come. ‘To pray for the Holy Spirit means 
to put yourself in a frame of mind to which the 
Holy Spirit can come. It means (a) Self-examina- 
tion. (6) Surrender. (c) Obedience. 

IV. But suppose you do all this, and pray for 
guidance to the ‘One Spirit, and then apparently 
are guided wrong? What areweto say? (1) There 
is no promise at all that the immediate results of the 
guidance will appear. We must hear what the years 
and centuries may say against the hours.—Bisnor 
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Wixxmeron-Incram, Banners of the Christian 
Faith, p. 133. 

Rererences.— IV, 4.—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church’s Year, p. 207. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 498. 
IV. 4-6.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 212. IV. 
5.—J. Keble, Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 19. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 39. A. Maclaren, Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 203. IV. 5, 6.—F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 111. IV. 6.—J. Vaughan, Fifty 
Sermons (9th Series), p. 173. |W. M. Sinclair, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 240. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 334. 

‘ Unto every one of us is given grace according to the measure 

‘of the gift of Christ.’—EPu. tv. 7. 
Henat Perreyve writes: ‘We must indeed admire 
that flexibility of the Christian faith, which makes it 
accessible, even in the practice of perfection, to souls 
of very different kinds. Thus the same faith, the 
same worship, the same morality lead to heaven the 
soul of a profound philosopher like Thomas of 
Aquinas and the soul of a poor village child.’ — 
Lettres de Henri Perreyve dun Ami @Enfance, 
p. 252. 

Rererences.—IV. 7.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some 
Words of St. Paul, p. 199. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Ephesians, p. 207. IV. 7-12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xvii. No. 982. IV. 8.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 1038. W. Knight Chaplin, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lviii. p. 70. H. J. C. Knight, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 2. 
Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 195. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 271. IV. 8-10.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. 
iii, pp. 242, 861. IV. 8-12.—J. Clifford, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 88. IV. 8-13.—T. H. Ball, Persuasions, p. 
195. IV. 9.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 85 5 bid. vol. 
vi. pp. 145, 334 ; cbid. vol. vii. p. 222, IV. 9-10.—G. Bel- 
lett, Parochial Sermons, p. 197. IV. 10.—W. F. Shaw, 
Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 108. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 114, IV. 11. 
—Ezapositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 16. iV. 11, 12.—J. B. 
Brown, Atds to the Development of the Divine Life, No. vi. 
W. G. Horder, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 110. J. 
Parker, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 201. IV. 11-13.—J. 
Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 195. Preacher's Maga- 
xine, vol. xix. p. 35. IV. 12.—Bishop Creighton, University 
and other Sermons, p. 138. 


TILL AND UNTIL 
‘Till we all come——-.’—EPuH. IV. 13. 


Tux immediate point is not what we are coming to, 
but the fact that we are coming, and that something 
is coming to us, and that this double action is the 
secret of the inspiration, the culture, the strengthen- 
ing of our innermost life. ‘The text therefore is ‘till 

. , until, —the something that says, You have not 
finished yet; there is another hill to climb, and then 
you will see it ; there is another stream to ford, and 
on the other bank of that stream you will see what 
flowers can grow, and how mean are all the plants on 
this side the river. ‘Till the sunshine comes, till the 
heavenly band appears and sends its thundering an- 
them through the quivering sky ; till then, hope on! 
You have not yet arrived, but you are proceeding, 
you are on the right road, and you have this little 


singing word to cheer you in all your climbing and 
in all your descending and in all your fighting and 
in all your sorrow, ‘ until— !’ se 

The keyword is till or until; the same word, the 
same idea, and that idea an idea of encouragement 
and assurance, a word to hide in the heart and to 
listen to in the darkness when there seems to be no 
‘ until,’ when there seems to be but one settled frown 
on the brow of time. Yet the custodians of God’s 
decrees, the Divinely appointed priests of the eternal 
ark, are enabled to hear the sweet word ‘ until, and 
such men, unknown, mayhap despised, have kept the 
world alive. 

I. Where does this word ‘till’ or ‘ until’ occur? 
Where all the great words occur, as I have told you 
a thousand times. Where do all the great words 
occur? In the Book of Genesis ; and you have never 
read it! I speak not to the few who are familiar 
with the Divine Word, but to the many who never 
read it. You do not read the Divine Word when 
you only read it in the letter. The Divine Word is 
not a letter, but a spirit ; it is not written music, but 
music sung and music brayed out from brass and 
throbbed as it were on living drums. We must go 
to Genesis for our first grand ‘ until’ (chapter xurx. 
10). Jacob is dying, he knows that his life is slowly 
but certainly trickling away; he calis all his sons 
around him, and makes such speeches as mortal man 
never made either before or since; and most of you 
have never read them! Never was such eloquence 
heard before; there are no forged climaxes, no 
mechanically built periods, no half-forgotten and 
hesitant recitations ; but great, grand, flowing elo- 
quence. When the patriarch came to his son Judah — 
he waxed almost as eloquent as when he came to his 
son Joseph, but not altogether as eloquent. The old 
man was at his best when his hands as it were groped 
for the head of Joseph, but he was beautiful when 
he spake to Judah—Juduh who bore an awful scar 
of unfaithfulness and badness, but which was much 
covered up, if not wholly healed, by processes of grace 
which only experienced souls understand. Said Jacob, 
‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come , 
There is the ‘till’ or the ‘ until, the word of pro- 
mise, the gleam of hope, the pledged morning. No 
man can tell us what ‘Shiloh’ means; we have had 
the word in Hebrew and in Greek, and we have called 
around it a whole market-place of expositors, a whole 
gallery and sanhedrin of learned men, but they can 
make nothing really final out concerning all the wells 
and fountains’ and springs that are hidden in this 
word Shiloh. But there is a Christian acceptation 
of the term, which is sufficient for us. ‘The ancient 
Jews, indeed, associated the name Messiah with the 
word Shiloh, and regarded them as practically inter- 
changeable terms; but the ancient Jews id not 
know Messiah as-we know Him; therefore we must 
attach a Christian interpretation to Shiloh, and find 
him in Bethlehem, and on Calvary, and on Olivet, and 
away yonder in the midst of the temple of intercession, 
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Ul. Another ‘until’ we find in Psalm txxu 17, 
‘Until I went into the sanctuary’. Then I saw all 
about it. The sanctuary is the only place where you 
can see everything, Church or State, just as it is. 
You see nothing really until you see it from the 
point of the altar. The religious soul, the soul that 
bathes itself in the stream of the Divine wisdom 
and the Divine light, is the greatest soul under 
heaven. 

Til. We might call on our way in the house of 
Canticles, the house of the love-dreams, and there in 
chapter 1. 17 we shall read, ‘ Until the day break 
and the shadows flee away’. That is a grand ‘ until fe 
Is it possible that the sun can find his vay through. 
all the grey cold clouds of December? Is there a 
day promised? Will the day break? “Yh? ever 
heard the gates of the morning cre) us they Sw ==, 
tack on their golden hinges® ‘vo ever heard a 
ramping army bringing +, <ue sun as if by strength 
of muscle? Who ever heard the stars make a noise? 
Yet th~-;.. 2! #is wondrous process of the suns 
thers |» a silent march, a silent incoming of the Mes- 
sianic period, and when the day breaks upon the 
ie the grave shall be as a cradle ; and when the 

ay breaks on sorrow and sickness, failure, disappoint- 
ment, and manifold misery, we shall see the whole 
sphere of life in its proper colours, relations, and pro- 
portions, and find that God has been busy in the 
darkness. God does wonderful things in the night 
time ; what He has done in the sanctuary of densest 
darkness we shall never know till the shadows flee 
away ; then we shall find that all the while He has 
been building a palace for us, a right glorious and 
royal house, and making things ready for our souls 
away beyond the humble paths of the stars which 
now we think a !ong way off, but we shall think them 
a longer way off still when we get above them and 
took down on them with a kind of gracious contempt 
of their twinkling and quivering lamps. Hope on! 
‘There is a word in the wintry air, a song in the wintry 
aight—‘ Until!’ 

IV. Paul’s idea of ‘until’ was a coming to the 
measure of the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus. 
Perfect does not mean what it is often supposed to 
mean and what people get up more or less futile and 
senseless meetings for the purpose of promoting. 
There are no perfect men in that narrow sense. 
There is probably no sin greater in its possible im- 
plications than sinlessness as it is narrowly and im- 
perfectly understood. Not until resurrection has 
done for the body what regeneration has done for 
the soul shall we know the meaning of ‘perfect’ in 
its moral and spiritual sense. Meanwhile, it may 
signify the culmination of a new period, the advance- 
ment, chapter after chapter, of a new book, promotion 
after promotion to school after school in the higher 
academies of creation ; it may mean as much as can 
be done here and now, but not perfection except as 
the end is the beginning of another period. The 
Bible ends, Revelation can only begin.—JosrrH Par- 
xek, City Temple Pulpit, vol. m p. 252. 
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THE PERFECT MAN 
* Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’—Eru. 
TVar 3: 
Cunisr gave His gifts to men that they might grow 
up to be men, and reach that perfect manhood in 
which there is no error or infirmity. 

I. The body has to be seen to if we would be per- 
fect men; an unhealthy body is a great hindrance. 

II. The full and free use of all our intellectual 
powers, whatever they may be, is necessary to the 
attainment of the perfect manhood. 

III. Above all, we must see to the complete de- 
velopment of our moral nature —W. C. Situ, The 
Scottish Review, vol. vu. p. 443. 

MEFERENCES.—IV. 13.—C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 313 
H. J. C. Knight, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 2. T. G. Bonney, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 940. Bishop King; 
The Love and Wisdom of God (A Sermon for Railway Men), ». 
186. R. J. Drummond, Fatth’s Certainties, p. 275. W. L. 
Watkinson, The Fatal Barter, p. 177. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol. xi. p. 148, A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre— 
Ephesians, p. 216. IV. 13, 14.—Zbid. (5th Series), vol, v. p. 
31. IV. 13-15.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 198. 


DOCTRINAL FICKLENESS 


‘That we henceforth be no more children tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine,’—Eru. 
IV. 14. 
L. Tue Apostle suggests to us a grave impediment to 
religious growth. ‘That we henceforth be no more 
children’ (1) The words before us imply that doc- 
trinal fickleness is inconsistent with advanced religious 
life. It is the symptom of childishness, a state that 
must be outgrown before the standard of Christ can 
be in any sense reached. We smile at the tastes of 
those eccentric orientals who have brought themselves 
to admire a cramped foot and tottering gait in their 
women, and yet there is a sphere in- which some of 
us show a taste as perverted as that. We praise 
faith in proportion to the crippled daintiness of its 
foothold and the diameter of the oscillations it de- 
scribes in its clumsy effort at progress. With some 
people, doctrinal fickleness is the fashionable trick 
that stamps a man a member of the higher coteries 
of culture. (2) The Apostle traces back the diverse 
teaching that issues in doctrinal inconstancy to the 
loose moral conditions of the society in which his 
readers lived. 

II. The conditions of religious growth are sug- 
gested in the words before us. ‘But speaking the 
truth in love.’ Alford translates, ‘Being followers 
of the truth’; and Ellicott, ‘Holding the truth in 
love’. It is only in the sphere of the renewed affec- 
tions that the perception of truth in its ultimate 
certainties is possible. Do not hanker too anxiously 
after scientific verification for the highest religious 
truth. The highest spiritual truth can only be known 
through spiritualised affections. The touchstone of 
truth is its power of promoting moral growth, anda 
little moral growth seems possible to us away from 
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the atmosphere of Divine love diffused through the 
ministries of the Church. 

III. The standard of Christian growth. ‘May 
grow up into Him in all things which is the Head, 
even Christ.’ His life was spotless, and the sacrifice 
unwavering and absolute—a continuous daily carry- 
ing of the cross on which He died, because the faith 
was unclouded and steadfast. And this unclouded 
vision of God and of the world for which He gave 
Himself was received and sustained through the Spirit 
that descended upon Him in visible witness at His 
baptism, when the heavens were opened to His hu- 
manity, and the glory of the far-off wonders streamed 
into the nature He had received of the Virgin. The 
standard is put up for us in Jesus Christ. And it is 
this same Spirit which prepared this humanity and 
then inhabited it with constant light, which proceeds 
from Him to us, which works through the true Chris- 
tian ministry in all its forms, and will, if we are 
followers of the truth in love, take us up even into 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 


EPH, IV. 14. 


In some of the typhoons that sweep the coasts of 
Eastern Asia, trees that are torn up by the roots 
not infrequently suffer less permanent injury than 
trees to which no visible damage has been done. I 
have seen a tree, blown down after it had attained 
a height of ten or fifteen feet, strike a new root at 
the summit of the old growth, and thrive again for 
years. Trees, on the other hand, from which perey 
a bough has been snapped, die from the mere shoc 
their sensitive fibres receive in the storm. I have 
seen men who were my contemporaries in theological 
study turn their backs upon the Christian ministry 
and become leading sceptics. The hurtling storm 
broke, and they were plucked up by the roots. I 
am not so sure that their destiny is so sad as that of 
other men I know, who have retained every separate 
article of their creed intact, but the sensitive fibres 
of whose faith have been so agitated by the passing 
controversies, that their beliefs, whilst retaining the 
old logical completeness, have almost ceased to be 
vital and operative—T. G. Sxerpy, The Imperfect 
Angel, p. 119. 

Rererences.—IV. 14.—W. B. Selbie, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 294. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ 
Days, p. 207. 

EPH. IV. 14-23. 
WE are reading in Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
It is more like walking through a forest than dallying 
in a garden. We must in many a case give up his 
grammar and acquaint ourselyes with the music of 
his soul. Paul did not write much; when he did 
write he wrote as a blind man might be supposed to 
write, in large capital letters, saying, ‘Ye see how 
large a letter I have written unto you with mine 
own hand’. Poor weak-eyed man, he could hardly 
see the boldest capitals which he inscribed upon his 
paper; and as a tired man he thought he had done 
more than he really had done; he thought it was 


a large letter because it took so much out of him. 
There are many standaras of measurement. 

I. We have come to the fourteenth verse of the 
fourth chapter: ‘That we henceforth be no more 
children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to de- 
ceive.’ 

Yet we must always be children. Children are so 
good that we baptise them; we receive them inte 
our arms with this certificate, written in light and 
perfumed in the incense of the morning, ‘Of such ia 
the kingdom of God,’ and we baptise them with the 
dew of the morning. Yet we must in another sense 
no longer be children, we must not tarry in the 
cradle; he would be a monster, not a man, who at 
thirty years of age still needed to be rocked to sleep 
in his cradle. It is in these things that we are not 
to be children; not in the child-sense, the childlike 
sense, the little clinging, trustful child-sense; always 
that; in that sense the heavens are full of cradles. 
To God we must always be beginning; to the Infinite 
we must always be little sparklets, mere specks and 
blossoms of things, holding within us great and 
solemn possibilities. In another sense we are not to 
be childish, foolish, receiving instruction and letting 
it fall out of the mind as soon as it gets into it; in 
that sense let us be no more children, tossed to and 
fro, carried about by every wind; that is the children’s 
little game, and for children it is natural and it is 
pleasant. 

II. Look what an image of human nature is given 
in these words—‘alienated from the life of God.’ 
The whole of the eighteenth verse is a great noc- 
turne, it isa picture struck out of a cloud, it is a 
statue hewn out of sevenfold midnight. ‘ Having 
the understanding darkened, being alienated from 
the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them. ‘Alienated from the life of God’—O how 
shall we represent that isolation, that desolated 
orphanage? Shall we imagine a tree taking its 
roots out of the earth and placing itself upon the 
face of a rock that it may have no more connection 
with the soil?—for the soil is full of light, the soil 
is full of dew; though there be no rain on the sur- 
face, there is dew at the core. We dig down to dew, 
and in all the strata through which we dig we are 
cutting sunshine to pieces; the earth is a store ol 
morning, a gallery piled with sunshine. Shall we 
imagine the poor tree saying, I will have none of it, 
I will tear myself out of this place, and instead of 
seeking to plant myself in another part of the soil I 
will lay myself down on the rock and turn my roots 
to the morning sun? It cannot be; for a day or 
two it may seem as though it were a possibility and 
even a fact, but only for a day or two; the tree must 
be rooted in the earth as the earth is rooted in God, 
where all things grow harmonically, proportionately, 
sympathetically, and tree waves to tree as hymn 
might sing to hymn. ‘There is a dread possibility of 
a man taking himself out of the current of things 
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The soul that takes itself out of the appointed cur- 
rents shall die. Many persons are trying to live 
without. God; they are alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them. They 
do not know that other people are praying for them, 
they do not understand the philosophy of interces- 
sion. We know not who may be praying for us in 
the general assembly and Church of the firstborn ; 
but we know that Jesus Christ Himself ever liveth 
to make intercession for us. 

In the nineteenth verse there is an expression more 
terrible, if possible, than we have yet come upon. 
‘Past feeling.’ Read the whole verse: ‘Who being 
past feeling have given themselves over unto lascivi- 
ousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness’. 
‘Past feeling.’ Is not he past feeling who for thirty 
years has heard the Gospel preached with simplicity 
and pathos and power, and is to-day a worm of the 
earth, a groveller in the mud? ‘Past feeling’: the 
“yg comes without being hailed and saluted, and 
the summer is allowed to pass by without a smile of 
recognition, and the golden autumn is only regarded 
as a contribution to the market-place, and all the 
jewellery of frost and all the spotless linen of the 
mountain snow go for nothing, because he who was 
made in the image and likeness of God has lost sensi- 
bility and power of response to all poetic and ideal 
and spiritual appeals. 

III. In all this magnificent portrayal of human 
nature there are top-lights, half-lights, bright lights, 
gleamings above the brightness of the sun. For ex- 
ample, Paul talks about coming ‘into a perfect man ’. 
He will not despair at all the rubbish which he has 
been portraying and pathetically describing; he 
sees the possibility of growth. A perfect man means 
a mature man, a full-grown man who has reached 
the highest inch of his possible stature, not a perfect 
man in any merely sentimental and pietistic sense, 
but full grown. The orchard is perfect when the 
apples are ready for plucking ; the acres are perfect 
when the golden grain swings in the gentle breeze, 
and says without words, I am ready to be cut down 
and to be turned into bread. 

And what a beautiful expression we find in the 
fifteenth verse—‘speaking the truth in love’: truth- 
ing it in love, doing everything in love; growing up 
into Him in all things in love; finding our duty in 
love. If we lose this power of love we cannot do any 
duty, we cannot be our best selves. It is motive 
that gives a man the true self-possession.—JosEPH 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. u. p. 210. 


‘ Speaking the truth in love.’-—Epu. Iv. 15. 


Arrer Macaulay had published his article in the 
Edinburgh Review on Gladstone’s ecclesiastical 
views, the latter wrote a letter to him, containing the 
following words: ‘In those lacerating times one 
clings to everything of personal kindness in the past, 
to husband it for the future; and, if you will allow 
me, I shall earnestly desire to carry with me such a re- 
collection of your mode of dealing with a subject upon 


which the attainment of truth, we shall agree, so 
materially depends upon the temper in which the 
search for it is instituted and conducted?. 


‘May grow up into Him.’—Epn,. Iv. 15. 

In his Apologia (ch. 1.), speaking of Thomas Scott’s 
writings, Newman says that for years he used ‘almost 
as proverbs what I considered to be the scope and 
issue of his doctrine, ‘‘ Holiness rather than peace,” 
and “growth the only evidence of life”’. 

Rererences.—IV. 15.—A. S. Ray, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1679, p. 471. W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, p. 143. 
W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in Christ, p. 27. H. P. Liddon, 
Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, p. 215. W. G. Horder, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 365. W. G. Ruther- 
ford, The Key of Knowledge, p. 40. IV. 15, 16.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2653. J. Denney, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 812. J. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 1. 
J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 172. 


THE CHURCH, THE BODY OF CHRIST 


‘Christ: from whom the whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.’-—Epu. Iv. 16. 


I. Tue Church itself is spoken of in terms that sug- 
gest both the inter-adaptation and cohesion of its 
parts. As in the natural body there is no friction 
between the several members, but all work smoothly 
together, so it is in the body of Christ. Different gifts 
are not to be ranged in rivalry, as though each existed 
irrespectively of the rest, and with a view to inde- 
pendent ends. Each contributes in its own way to 
the efficiency of the whole, so that none can be sup- 
pressed or unduly discouraged without the general 
good being a sufferer thereby. Moreover, each in 
itself is incomplete, and depends upon others for 
producing its full and appropriate effect, as musical 
notes only attain their maximum of expression ih 
harmonious combinations. 

II. The sole source of the Church’s life is Christ. 
All Christians admit that from Christ originally 
every gift and quickening influence proceeds. The 
points of difference appear when you begin to ask 
about the means through which these are conveyed. 
The great thing is to keep in mind that it is to 
Christ Himself in the last resort we must be indebted, 
and that anything connected with the Church is 
serviceable to us just in so far as it brings us into 
connection with Him. For what is true of the whole 
Church is also true of its individual members; and, 
indeed, only becomes true of her by being true of 
them. It is by that which every joint supplies, by 
the contact of souls each with its living Lord, that 
she is fitly joined together and compacted. 

III. St. Paul here describes the manner of the 
Church’s growth. It is harmonious, according to the 
working in due measure of each several part. As the 
excessive growth of any one limb disfigures the body 
and impairs its general usefulness, so the undue culti- 
vation of any special gift, or the over-accentuation of 
any particular doctrines, will lead to a one-sided 
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development of the Church’s activity and life. In 
order to advance there must be some sort of equili- 
brium and unity of movement. Growth is not growth 
when, in a complex organism, it only involves a 
part of the whole. It is simply a process of malfor- 
mation. In like manner extreme developments of 
ritualism or extreme protests against it: exclusive 
devotion to one favourite truth, without paying 
attention to others that counterbalance and correct 
it; an absorbing pursuit of one kind of excellence or 
usefulness—contribute not to the strength but to 
the weakness of the Church. Lastly, St. Paul sets 
before us the god or aim of the Church’s growth: 
that it may edify itself in love. But remember that 
the love to which St. Paul refers is not merely a 
sentiment or feeling of fervour. He speaks of that 
grace which is the fulfilling of the law, and synony- 
mous with the bearing of one another’s burdens.—C, 
Moret, The Great Alternative and Other Ser- 
mons, p. 247. 

Rererences.—lV. 16.—W. M. Sinclair, Words from St. 
Paul’s, p. 118. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 41. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

‘Walk not as other Gentiles walk.’—Epu. rv. 17. 
‘I. .. beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called.’—Epn. tv. 1. 
I. Woo is it that makes this appeal? It is St. Paul, 
one of the most majestic figures in the history of 
God’s work in the world, who has heard the call and 
made himself a faithful answer to it. We must 
remember that St. Paul was now in prison, and so 
far from his condition of imprisonment, so far from 
that withholding him or checking him in the mighty 
work to which he had been called, and in his faith- 
fulness to that call, indeed, we may say that, as a 
matter of history, it only emboldened him, made him 
more brave, made him persevere, made him cling the 
more, made him full of living, earnest zeal and charity 
towards his fellow-men. Yes, we see that, if we look 
below the surface, God’s power does not work in the 
tossing of the storm, or in the devouring power of 
fire, or in the violence of earthquakes; it is rather in 
the still small Voice. And so it was in that small 
Voice, so to speak, within his state of imprisonment, 
that St. Paul’s power was increased, and it was from 
that state of imprisonment in Rome that he, as it 
were, captured the whole world jfor Christ at all 
times. 

II. ‘I beseech you.’ There is his earnest appeal. 
He has done it himself; he has listened to the call 
and obeyed it to the utmost, to the abandoning of 
everything in the world which his lower ambitions 
pointed to. Everything he sacrificed to this great 
call of Heaven, and he lived the life afterwards in 
entire obedience to the Lord. Well, there is the one 
who appeals to us, and to this appeal we all ought to 
listen. What is it he points to? It is the calling of 
the Christians to God’s service. He remembered 
that call from Heaven—‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me?’ First of all, that call from above comes 


home to every soul who listens to Heaven’s inspira- 
tion ; and then the life which follows that call, the 


obedience for which that call asks. ‘Follow Me,’ not 
merely ‘ Listen to Me,’ but ‘Follow Me’. There is 
the calling of the Christian first, and then his life, 
the life of service, the life of unselfishness, the life of 
the love of heavenly things, the life of faith, of true 
purity and self-abandonment, following Jesus Christ, 
following on in the way of your own salvation, fol- 
lowing on in the noble work of uplifting man from 
his state of sin and death, helping God in the great 
cause of the regeneration of the world—this is the 
calling of the Christian, this is what God wants, 
Every one of us, old and young, rich and poor, has to 
go to Him, and live His life, and join in His splendid 
work for the salvation of mankind. 

III. Then St. Paul follows on to give some marks — 
of the Christian life. ‘ With all lowliness and meek- 
ness.’ Are not these two of the Beatitudes? ‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit. What is that but lowliness 
and humbleness of mind, the conquest and the putting 
out of our hearts of all boastful intentions, all envy 
and jealousy of others? And then, again, meekness. 
Is not that another of the Beatitudes? ‘ Blessed are 
the meek; for they shall inherit the earth.’ The 
quiet ones, who do not use the sword, who turn from 
fleshly weapons to the weapons of the Spirit—these 
are the ones who win the world and inherit the world. 
St. Paul has another mark of the Christian soul, 
‘longsuffering,’ the longsuffering which is the virtue 
contrary to impatience, putting up with things which 
are contrary, crosses which have to be borne, diffi- 
culties which have to be met, temptations which have 
to be fought, going on perseveringly, unyieldingly, 
putting faith in God and going on with the battle 
for God’s sake, because God can never fail, and if you 
belong to God He will not let you finally be van- 
quished. ‘Forbearing one another in love.’ Instead 
of these impatient and quick condemnations of others, 
these quick and hard judgments bestowed upon others. 
these unkind thoughts which spring so readily into 
our minds, this forbearance, forbearing one another, 
holding yourself in, checking yourself when some 
angry or unkind and uncharitable thought arises— 
here is another mark of the Christian soldier, of him 
or her who is true to the vocation and calling. ‘ For- 
bearing one another in love,’ because we are all one 
body. Then he passes to that fifth mark of the 
Christian — faithfulness to the Christian calling, 
charity, the Spirit of unity. Then he ends by remind- 
ing us what is the real underlying bond to which we 
are called, and to which we in duty ought to try to 
be true—our Lord, because we are all one. So he 
ends this part of the appeal by speaking of the great 
unities of God. 

IV. Look over the world, look above the world into 
the millions of the stars of the Heavens, look back 
over the centuries which have passed, and there seems 
sometimes to be an enormous, endless variety of 
change. But it all goes back to the One great 
Author, and Creator, and Lord of all. Or, look again 
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at the different human beings, their different talents, 


tastes, and places of living, and ages of living. How 
different they all are, what an individuality! And 
yet God calls all men into the mystical body. You 


ought to be one in spirit, full of love, charity, and 
forbearance, and humble towards all men because you 
belong to one body, comprising different conditions, 
gifts, works, states of life, but one body. 
Rererences.—IV. 17.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Sermonettes for a Year, p. 196. IV. 17-19. Haxpositor (6th 
Series), vol. xi. p. 201. IV. 17-32.—E. J. Kennedy, Old 
Theology Re-stated, p. 111. IV. 19.—O. Bronson, Sermons, p. 
149. Hexpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 203; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 218. IV. 20.—J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons 
(9th Series), p. 145. Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 118. 


CHRIST OUR LESSON AND OUR TEACHER 

* But ye have not so learned Christ: if so be that ye have 
heard Him, and have been taught in Him.’—Epu. tv. 
20, 21. 

Tue words which I have selected as my text are but 

a fragment of a closely concatenated whole, but I 

may deal with them separately. They lay, as it 

seems to me, the basis for all Christian conduct. 

I. Christ our Lesson and Christ our Teacher. The 
relation of the person of Jesus Christ to all that He 
has to teach and reveal to the world is altogether 
different from that of all other teachers of all sorts 
of truths, to the truth which they proclaim. You 
can accept the truths and dismiss into oblivion the 
men from whom you got them. But you cannot 
reject Christ and take Christianity. (1) Christ our 
Lesson—The sum of all duty, the height of all moral 
perfectness, the realised ideal of humanity is in Christ, 
and the true way to know what a man or a nation is 
to do is to study Him. (2) Christ our Teacher— 
The conception of Christ as a teacher which is held 
by many who deny His redeeming work and dismiss 
as incredible His Divinity seems to me altogether 
inadequate, unless it be supplemented by the belief 
that He now has and exercises the power of communi- 
cating wisdom and knowledge and warning and stimu- 
lus to waiting hearts. Reverence the inward monitor. 

II. The Condition of Learning the Lesson and 
Hearing the Teacher. Unless we keep ourselves in 
union with Jesus Christ His voice will not be 
heard in our hearts, and the lesson will pass unlearned. 
If we would keep ourselves, by faith, by love, by 
meditation, by aspiration, by the submission of the 
will, and by practical obedience, in Jesus Christ, en- 
closed in Him, as it were—then, and then only, 
shall we hear Him speak. What does a student in 
a school of design do? He puts his feeble copy of 
some great picture beside the original, and compares 
it touch for touch, line for line, shade for shade, and 
so corrects its errors. ‘Take your lines to the Ex- 
emplar in that fashion, and go over them bit by bit. 

Ill. The Test and Result of having Learned the 
Lesson and Listened to the Teacher is Unlikeness to 
Surrounding Corruption. It is just as needful as ever 
it was, though in different ways, for Christians to 
exhibit unlikeness to the world. I do not want you 


to make yourselves singular. A Christian man’s un- 
likeness to the world consists a great deal more in 
doing or being what it does not do and is not, than 
in not doing or being what it does and is.—A. Mac- 
LAREN, Christ’s Musts, p. 137. 

Rerrrences.—lV. 20, 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. 
No. 2719. A. Maclaren, Hxpositions of Holy Scriptwre— 
Ephesians, p. 224. IV. 20-24.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, 
p- 64. J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 1. IV. 21.— 
W. F. Adeney, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 84. A. P. 
Stanley, Canterbury’ Sermons, p. 45. Penny Pulpit, No. 
1573, p. 215. IV. 22.—Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
202 ; cbed. vol. iii. p. 188. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Ephesians, p. 233. 


UNCLOTHED AND CLOTHED UPON 
EPH. IV. 22, 24. 
Tue great lesson for Christian people, which tests the 
reality of their discipleship, is this double exhortation, 
‘put off the old . . . put on the new’. 

I. The actual self, which must be got rid of. This 
old self has forits characteristic that it is governed by, 
shaped by lust. Paul’s notion of ‘the Justs of the 
flesh’ includes not only gluttony and drunkenness 
and uncleanness of other sorts, but also the most 
purely mental desires ; such as ambition and love of 
fame. (1) The Apostle’s next thought is: these 
desires are liars. And is not that true? What 
does it mean that men have got two names for almost 
all sorts of vices; one of which they apply to their 
own sins, one which they keep for other people's? 
Why is licentiousness called ‘sowing wild oats’ ? why 
is miserliness called ‘prudence’? (2) And then, says 
the Apostle, these desires which lie make the man 
that obeys them steadily progressive in corruption. 
So many a life very fair in external appearance is 
really in its depths rotting away by self-indulgence, 
corrupting with ‘lusts of deceit’. 

II. The new self which may be put on. As deceit 
is the characteristic of the one, so truth is the origin 
and source of the other. The Apostle suggests by 
these characteristics the motives for, and the possi- 
bility of realising this magnificent ideal, and being 
renewed in ourselves by a new self. So then here are 
the thoughts which he thus packs together. (1) A 
Divine creative act in Jesus Christ is ready to give to 
every one of us a real new self and a new life straight 
from God. (2) This possible new life will be fashioned 
after the Divine likeness. It is created after God, 
instead of being moulded by the pressure of these 
earth-born and earth-desiring lusts. The true likeness 
of man to God, which is lost in man’s sin, lies in his 
moral nature, his love of good, his hatred of evil. 

III. Our double task—put off, put on. We must 
daily not only be thwarting our inclinations, for that 
is a poor affair, but be getting rid of the inclinations 
themselves. You cannot destroy the desires, but you 
can divert them. Make a new bed for the river, and 
the old bed will soon be left dry.—A. Mactarrn, 
Christ’s Musts, p. 148. 

Rererences.—IV. 22-24.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 89. IV. 28, 24.—Eupositor (5th Series), vol, 
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x. p. 200. IV. 24.—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the Ohurch’s 
Year, p. 212. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 122. A. 
Maclaren, Hxpositions of Holy Scriptwre—Ephesians, p. 247. 


THE GREAT HUMAN BROTHERHOOD 
‘For we are members one of another.’—Epn. Iv. 25. 


Tue words mean that each individual of the human 
race is related to every other, just as the several 
organs and limbs of our body are related. The 
assertion is usually made of those who are united to 
Christ by faith, as if they were one, the connected 
parts of one body. Here, however, the truth is given 
a wider range. It is applied to every man’s neigh- 
bour, and if we ask ‘Who is my neighbour’? the 
answer is given in a certain parable which we are not 
likely to forget. ‘The Apostle is repeating here one 
of his favourite thoughts, a thought insisted upon in 
one Epistle after another, and expressed in a variety 
of ways: ‘None of us liveth to himself’; ‘There is 
one family in heaven and earth’. Each life is part 
and parcel of the larger universal life. Humanity is 
one bundle strung together by its Creator. 

Now this was one of the greatest strides which 
human thought ever made. When St. Paul saw 
and announced this truth he lifted himself two thou- 
sand years and more ahead of his own generation. 
Let me remind you of some of its applications—how 
it is true both in the particular and the universal, 
affecting us in things near and in things remote. 
‘We are members one of another.’ 

I It is exemplified in the home circle. There we 
get our elementary lessons in it, and learn to under- 
stand its wider applications in the world outside. 
God teaches us all the rudiments of religion in that 
primary school. A well-ordered Christian home gives 
us the truest picture that we can find on earth of the 
heaven above. In the tender love of parents we get 
our first and best conceptions of the Divine Father- 
hood, and in the pains and burdens which a mother 
suffers for her child is the everlasting type of that 
vicarious principle which is seated and enthroned in 
the very heart and government of God. Around the 
fireside, on the domestic hearth, we are for ever un- 
consciously weaving the ‘pattern of things in the 
mount’. 

II. This principle is enforced in every aspect of 
Church life. 

The Church is the household of God, subject to 
the same common impulses, movements, and condi- 
tions as an ordinary home. In moral and spiritual 
things, especially, we are bound intimately together. 
We share out our gifts, and he who climbs to the 
mountain-tops of faith draws others after him, Every- 
where in the religious life there are these mighty 
currents of sympathetic feeling and action. We are 
carried forward and backward together on the same 
flowing and ebbing waves. 

III. And now I ask you to take the words in their 
widest range. They are true of the greater world 
outside the Church, true of the nation and of the 
whole human fami!» We are constantly having the 


fact brought home to us that all souls are God’s, and 
therefore ours ; that humanity is one, that all sections, 
classes, communities, and races are governed, swayed, 
or affected in varying degrees by the same forces, in- 
fluences, agencies, and movements. ‘The world is 
joined by sympathetic cords. Railways, ships, and 
electric cables are all helping to reveal to us God’s 
thought of His one family. He maketh the winds 
His angels, His messengers flaming fire, and all 
events, when rightly understood, enforce the Gospel 
truth that ‘He hath made of one blood all nations 
of men’. ‘Weare members one of another.’—J. G. 
Greennoucn, The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, p. 
107. 


Rererences.—IV. 25.—E. McClure, A Lent in London, 
p- 10. J. G. Greenhough, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. 
p. 154. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd Series), p. 146. Ea- 
posttor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 366; ibid. vol. xi. p. 282. 


EPH. Iv. 26. 

Ancrr kept till the next morning, with manna, doth 
putrefy and corrupt. . . . St. Paul saith Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath, to carry news 
to the antipodes in another world of thy revengeful 
nature. Yet let us take the Apostle’s meaning 
rather than his words, with all possible speed to de- 
pose our passion; not understanding him literally, 
so that we may take leave to be angry till sunset ; 
then might our wrath lengthen with the days, and 
even in Greenland, where day lasts above a quarter of 
a year, have plentiful scope for revenge. And as the 
English; by command from William the Conqueror, 
always raked up their fires and put out their candles, 
when the curfew-bell was rung, let us then also 
quench all sparks of anger and heat of passion.— 
Tos. Futter. 


Tur falling of a tea-cup puts us out of temper for 
a day; and a quarrel that commenced about the 
pattern of a gown may end only with our lives.— 
Hazurr, Winterslow (ch. viz). 


EPH, Iv. 26. 


‘Catt for the grandest of all earthly spectacles,’ says 
de Quincey (Confessions of an Opium-Eater), ‘ what 
is that? It is the sun going to his rest. Call for 
the grandest of all human sentiments, what is that? 
It is, that man should forget his anger before he lies 
down to sleep.’ 


Rererences.—IV. 26.—Christianity in Datly Conduct, p. 
89. A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in the Temple Ohurch, p. 166. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 100; «bid. (5th Series), vol. 
ix. p. 442; bid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 197 ; «bid. vol. xi. p. 
142. IV. 28.—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 277. IV. 29.—A. Bradley, 
Sermons Chiefly on Character, p. 20. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol, xii. p. 63. 


GRIEVE NOT THE SPIRIT 
‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.’—EPn. Iv. 30. 


How sad it is to grieve a friend! But to grieve 
the best of friends, Who never, never has misrepre- 
sented to us the love of God and the possibility of 
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our own lives, but Whom we so often grieve in ways 
that must not be forgotten, this indeed seems more 
than sad, more than culpable. I speak then of three 
simple ways that we are to avoid by which we might 
be grieving the Holy Spirit of God. 

I. By Lack of Christian Charity.—We do so 
often forget that through want of love to the brethren 
we are grieving that Spirit of God Who is the Spirit 
of love. Selfishness no doubt is at the root of our 
want of love to the brethren. And not only selfish- 
ness but that narrowness of spirit which prevents one 
seeing the good in others and from realising that 
Christ is leading them on perhaps quite as much as 
He is leading us on, and therefore that love to the 
brethren ought to be extended far wider than we are 
accustomed to allow it to extend; we are to take 
care that we love others no less than we believe God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost 
must love them. Beware, then, of want of love to 
the brethren. 

Il. By Wilfully Indulged Sin.—‘If any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy.’ 
And can we forget that any wilfully indulged sin, 
any allowance of ourselves in ways that we know in- 
stinctively, intuitively, must grieve the Spirit of God, 
ought never to be followed for a single instant. 
Loyalty to the laws of God, loyalty and obedience to 
those plain laws written upon our hearts, which God 
has implanted within us, must necessarily be obeyed. 
Beware, then, that no word of yours ever is allowed 
to raise evil thoughts in the minds of others or to 
do themharm. Beware that no thoughts are allowed 
to be cherished for a moment in your breast which 
might Jead you in any way to defile the temple of 
God and to grieve that gracious Spirit; but rather 
determine that in sincerity and openness of heart and 
mind, in singleness of aim, with a clear purpose to do 
that which is right in the sight of God, you are 
indeed pure-hearted and striving to do that which 
Christ has taught you to do in all things. 

Ill. By Distrust of the Love of God.—He calls us 
His children; He has done all things on purpose to 
bring us into union and harmony with Himself; He 
bids us by the Spirit that He gives us look up to 
Him and call Him, ‘Abba, Father’; and how it 
must grieve Him when after all we distrust that love 
of God, when we think that somehow things must be 
wrong with God, and that He is not watching over 
and caring for us, instead of feeling that our own 
hearts are out of gear, that the machinery will not 
work because we have allowed it to become clogged 
with evil or have not in any way used it aright. 
And the same gracious Spirit brings us back to God, 
and therefore must there be the constant prayer from 
us that He would return to us if we have driven Him 
away, so that we by His power may return again to 
our God. 

*Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed 
unto the day of redemption.’—Epu. Iv. 30. 

Tue Church at Ephesus was regarded by St. Paul as 

a model of the Church universal. But he does not 


lose sight of its failures. The world, and Satan, and 
the flesh are opposed to it, and therefore abuses and 
disorders arose in it. St. Paul warns its members 
against these evils, and then reminds them of their 
duties and privileges. 

I. A Strict Prohibition.—‘Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God.’ The Holy Spirit is the crown of 
Divine gifts; and His high office is to take of the 
things of Christ and show them unto His redeemed. 
For these reasons He must not be grieved by them; 
but, alas! they do grieve Him. How? 

(a) By neglecting the monitions of conscience. 
—The conscience is God’s vicegerent and our monitor 
—the light within us, just as the sun is the light 
without us. If the conscience then is unheeded or 
silenced, the Holy Spirit, Who works immediatel 
and necessarily with it, is disappointed and perens| 
because it is no longer available to His blessed in- 
fluence and power. 

(6) By substituting material for spiritual re- 
ligion. Many were guilty of this in apostolic days, 
and St. Paul had often to guard the spiritually minded 
against this evil. Witness his Epistles to Timothy. 
Does the same necessity exist now?  Professing 
Christians are found everywhere departing from the 
simplicity of the Christian faith, What follows? 
Doubts, declensions, falls. Such turning away from 
the faith, with all its accompanying mischiefs, must 
grieve the Holy Spirit. 

(c) By trifling with the sacred things of God. 
The Bible is sacred, so is the Sabbath, so is the 
temple, and so are Divinely-appointed ordinances. 
If the Book of books is left unread, or read with in- 
difference, as if it were only a human composition or 
a fable; if the Sabbath—‘ the pearl of days’—is de- 
voted to carnal pleasure instead of the glory of ‘ the 
Lord of the Sabbath’; if the sanctuary is entered 
with irreverence instead of awe; and if religious 
ordinances are performed without ‘the unction of the 
Holy One ’—all this is trifling with the sacred things 
of God, and the Holy Spirit is grieved. 

II. A Gracious Privilege.—‘ Whereby ’—or in 
Whom—‘ ye were sealed unto the day of redemption.’ 
All Christians are sealed with an immovable royal 
seal, which bears on it the image and superscription 
of Christ, and this seal is none other than the Holy 
Spirit Himself. 

(a) His sealing declares Christians to be the 
property of God. Christ redeemed them for Him- 
self, and God has accepted them from Him. 

(b) His sealing consecrates them for the service 
of God. ‘¥or ye are bought with a price,’ says St. 
Paul ; ‘therefore glorify God in your body and spirit, 
which are God’s.” We may always be serving God, 
and this service of God is the sole thing which makes 
life desirable and momentous. Business is weariness ; 
pleasure is vanity ; ambition is disappointment; but 
the service of God is blessedness. 

(c) His sealing makes them sure for the day of 
God. It is not for this life only, but for that which 
is to come. It expands to the day when God Him- 
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self will display His glory in noontide splendour: 
the day of days, which will never be darkened by 
night. 


GRIEVING THE SPIRIT 


‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit, whereby ye are sealed unto the 
day of redemption,’—EPu. Iv. 30. 


Turre seems to be something touching in the exhor- 
tation, because, you know, you can only grieve a 
friend ; you cannot grieve an enemy. You may 
anger an enemy, but it is only our friend that we 
grieve. ‘Therefore, remember that this exhortation 
reminds you of the love of the spirit. ‘Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God.’ 

I. Why is He Grieved ?—(1) Because of His own 
character, because He is holy. Can you imagine 
what it is for the Holy Spirit to live in a sin-stained 
world? We can understand how, when our Lord 
Jesus Christ was upon earth enduring that contradic- 
tion of sinners against Himself, He must often have 
sighed as he saw the sin and suffering round about 
Him. So the Holy Spirit is grieved because He is 
holy. (2) And then the Holy Spirit is grieved for 
our sins. (3) The Holy Spirit is grieved because 
every sin on the part of the Christian is a stumbling- 
block to others. 

Il. How do You Grieve Him ?—Well, here in 
this chapter he suggests four ways. (1) In the first 
place, in the nineteenth verse, by acts of sins. O 
Christian, remember, your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost. What a sanctifying influence that 
should have! (2) Then, in the twenty-fifth verse, 
by untruthfulness, Put away all lying, and. grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God. (3) Lastly, by sins of 
the tongue. All evil speaking is hateful to the spirit 
of God. If there is one prayer which you ought to 
pray with all your soul, it should be this: ‘O God, 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me !’—E. A. Srvarz, 
The Divine Presence and other Sermons, vol. v1. p. 
89. 


Rererences.—IV. 380.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 
278, and vol. xiii. No. 738. W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches 
for the Christian Year, p. 86. F. V. Dodgson, The Record, vol. 
xxvii. p. 1228. J. Martineau, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lii. p. 129. T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its Hopes, p. 193. 
R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 307. Haxpost- 
tor (6th Series), vol. iv. pp. 274, 279. A. Maclaren, Hapost- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 262. 


EPH. Iv. 31. 


Ir is difficult to understand how some people can 
have the courage to be unforgiving, day after day, 
week after week. They go to sleep, they wake up 
again ; they hear the birds sing; they see the sun 
shine upon the just and the unjust ; a thousand bless- 
ings are theirs; but still they hold out and refuse 
their own blessing to the offenders. They hear 
of sorrows that can never be healed; they hear of 
joys befalling their fellow-men ; they realise life and 
death, and it does not occur to them that there is no 


death like that of coldness and estrangement.—Miss 
"THACKERAY. 


Rererence.—IV. 31.—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church’s Year, p. 287. 


BAD TEMPER 


‘Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice; 
and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one to another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath for- 
given you.’—EpPu. Iv. 31, 32. 

Bap temper is a serious factor in the misery of this 
sombre, suffering world ; and yet it is a subject to 
which scanty allusion is made. There is no region 
of human life in which bad temper does not leave its 
trail of unhappiness. It works quite as much pain 
and disaster as the graver delinquencies for which we 
reserve a stern reprobation. 

I. Bad temper sometimes manifests itself as chronic 
querulousness, inbred disability for being pleased, an 
inclination to blame others for the mischances and 
mortifications of life, big and little alike. Every 
thorn in the wilderness becomes a grievance against 
the pilgrim companion, a mememto of Paradise 
Lost, which at once suggests the idea of making 
others do penance for the inferior environment which 
frets us, Again, it shows itself in rasping, dicta- 
torial aggressiveness of speech and manner. 

II. This unhappy frailty is often the product of a 
temperament highly refined and sensitised, and men 
and women who are the very elect of their generation 
are most subject to it. Slow, practical, unimagina- 
tive people escape these temptations to nervous dis- 
tress and impatient outbreak, The Latin writer was 
dealing with a fact of common knowledge when he 
spoke of ‘the irritable race of poets’. And the 
description applies to every type of the esthetic 
temperament, and to every man or woman who is in 
any sense an idealist. 

III. Hasty and ungracious temper is sometimes 
caused by inordinate fatigue and physical weariness. 
Men and women often wear themselves out, and 
bring their tempers to danger-point by toil, drudgery, 
over-pressure out of all proportion to the reserve of 
strength. The laws of nature should be sacred in 
our eyes, and bad temper is often a penalty of their 
infraction. ‘ 

IV. Another cause of this disquieting infirmity is 
the impatience into which men are goaded in times of 
rush and urgency. 

V. The deepest root of this evil is the exaggerated 
estimate we have of ourselves and of what is due to 
us. The besetment is no passing agitation cf the 
mere surface of the life, but takes its rise in a fixed 
idea that we are entitled to special consideration from 
the world around us. . 

VI. The most discouraging aspect of this question 
is that conversion does not always effect the change 
in the tempers of those who are the subjects of it 
which we are taught to look for. The main current 
and thought of life is turned into right channels, but 
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in too many cases back-eddies occur in which danger 
lurks, momentary retrogressions of feeling, a spas- 
modic upsurging of the old Adam. 

VII. Ifthis blemish is to be removed from the char- 
acter, there must be the frank admission that it is 
sinful, and that it will yield to the methods of grace. 

VIII. The Apostle teaches the remedy for every 
temper into which haste, bitterness, or unholy anger 
enters. ‘And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.’ 


THE EVANGELICAL GRACE OF TENDER- 
HEARTEDNESS 


* Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted.’—Epu. Iv. 32. 


I. Tuerex are several causes working in the world 
which make it a hard thing to keep the tender heart. 
(1) One of the commonest of all is custom. What 
open hearts we had when heaven lay about us in our 
infancy! But now, we are dulled down a little; we 
are less sensitive, less eager, less receptive; and one 
inevitable peril of all that is the peril of ceasing to be 
tender-hearted. 

(2) Another enemy of this same grace is the fierce 
struggle which many have to live. Men say it is 
difficult to be true to-day ; it is equally difficult to 
be tender. You could hardly expect a soldier on the 
field to be a perfect pattern of gentleness. At home 
he might be that—with his own children—scarcely 
amid the rigours of the war. And in that city-battle 
of to-day which we disguise with the name of com- 
petition, a man must be in deadly peril of losing the 
genius of the tender heart. In simpler communities 
it was notso. Life was easier in simpler communities, 
And time was longer, and men had larger leisure, and 
the sense of brotherhood was not quite lost. But in 
the city with its stress and strain, with its pressure at 
every point, and with its crowd, life may have the 


joy of growing keen, but it has also the risk of grow- 


ing cruel. It is not often that the successful man is 
what you would call the tender-hearted man, The 
battle has been too terrible for that: there has been 
too much crushing underfoot ; and always when a 
man tramples upon others, he tramples in that hour 
on his own heart. Now I want you to remember 
that when Paul wrote to Ephesus, he wrote to a 
city like Glasgow or like Liverpool. He was not 
addressing a handful of quiet villagers. He was 
writing to a commercial metropolis. And that, I 
take it, just means this, that Paul was alive to the 
dangers of the city, and knew how supremely diffi- 
cult it was there to keep the secret of the tender 
heart. 

(3) But the greatest enemy of tender-heartedness 
is the old sad fact of sin. Sin hardens a man’s heart 
towards his wife. It hardens a man’s heart towards 
his children. It hardens him to the touch of human 
need and to the call which the world makes upon his 
sympathy. And that is why the grace of tender- 
heartedness is so conspicuously a Christian virtue— 


because it betrays that conquest over sin which has 
been won for us in Jesus Christ. 

II. I know no virtue that is oftener disguised 
than the virtue of which I am speaking. It is 
not one of the qualities of which men are proud as 
they are proud of courage or endurance. On the 
contrary, they are a little ashamed, should one sus- 
pect them of being tender-hearted. And so very 
often they hide it out of sight, and wrap it up in the 
most strange disguises, and assume a manner that is 
so far from gentle that it takes a little while to guess 
the truth. It is not always those of gentle manners 
who really possess the gentlest hearts. Some of the 
tenderest men I ever knew have had a rough, even a 
boisterous, exterior. They were like Mr, Boythorn 
in Bleak House, who was always for hanging some- 
body or other, and all the time was feeding the canary 
that nestled without a tremor in his hand. : 

III. The great secret of the tender heart lies in the 
fellowship of Jesus Christ. It is the continual wonder 
about Jesus, that He was so strong and yet so tender- 
hearted. No authority could make Him quail: no 
aitay of power could ever daunt Him; and yet a 
bruised reed He would not break, and smoking flax 
He would not quench. When that mind of Christ 
is given by the Spirit to you and me, then whatever 
happens, however we are treated, we shall be kind 
one to another, tender-hearted.—G. H. Morrison, 
The Return of the Angels, p. 199. 


Rererences.—1V. 32.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
614, and vol, xxiv. No. 1448. J. Watson, Olristian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 193. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. 
xviii. p. 238. G. B. F. Hallock, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
ly. p. 866. H. Bushnell, Christ and His Salvation, p. 338. 
J. Learmount, British Congregationalist, 11th July, 1907, p. 
42. 


THE LESSONS OF CHILDLINESS 


‘Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children.’—~ 
EPH. V. I. 


Ir is the great mark of the Gospel that its deepest 
truths are presented to us in forms taken from our 
daily life. The cleansing water and the simple meal 
are made sacraments—revelations—of Divine mys- 
teries. ‘The ties of family are the chosen emblems of 
our heavenly fellowship. One of these relations is set 
before us in the words which I have taken for my 
text. We all are as children in His household, heirs, 
indeed of a glorious inheritance, but yet children and 
then nearest Him when we realise most fully our 
childly duties at His feet. Let us then dwell on three 
lessons of childliness. 

I. The Lesson of Dependence.—A child never for- 
gets his dependence. He sees before him:the image 
of a noble future, but he makes no haste to escape 
from the bonds of grateful service. For he, too, has 
a service to render. Effort, vigour, patience, are in- 
cluded in all action, and the child’s reward is that his 
work is like his father’s work, or in harmony with it. 
And this is a just description of our position with 
regard to our heavenly Father. 
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Il. The Lesson of Trustfulness,—A child has no 
doubts, no misgivings. It is enough that his father 
has spoken. He examines not the message but the 
credentials of the bearer. There is something sublime 
in such a faith, which in later years is wholly unat- 
tainable. But all human powers fall below the claims 
which it makes. It can be satisfied only in its spirit- 
ual aspect. There, indeed, the childly heart will find 
no fide disappointment. The Christian will not yet 
see all, but all which he sees will strengthen his trust. 

III. For the lessons of dependence and trustfulness 
are completed in The Lesson of Partial Knowledge. 
The Christian professes that he knows in part. At 
present his Father knoweth all things, and when that 
which is in part is done away, then will he know even 
as he is known.—Bisuor Wesrcorr, Village Sermons, 
p- 101. 


Rersrenoss.—V. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 
1728. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd 
Series), p. 45. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 101. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Ephesians, p. 270. 


TO THE DEAR CHILDREN 


‘ Be ye therefore followers of God as dear children, and walk 
in love, as Christ also hath loved us.’—Epu. v. 1, 2. 
Tue text calls on all of us, as God’s dear children, to 
try to follow, not our own pleasures and our own 
tastes, but to walk in the footsteps of Christ our 
Saviour. And we cannot do this without some care, 

and pains, and watchfulness over ourselves. 

I. What are the faults, the temptations, to which 
you feel yourselves most liable? (1) There is, first 
of all, selfishness, the caring much, or the caring only 
for your own comfort and pleasure, and the caring 
not in the least, or very little for that of others. (2) 
Again, there is meanness; the readiness to tell an 
untruth, a lie, plain and direct, in order to gain some- 
thing for which you wish. (3) Boastfulness. It is 
not the attempt to get everything for yourself, but 
it is the constant making yourself, not other persons, 
or other things—but yourself, and yourself only, the 
subject of all your thoughts and words. (4) Faults 
of temper. (5) Fits of sullenness. 

II. Let me add one or two words on two different 
kinds of unselfishness. ‘ Love as brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous,’ says St. Peter. (1) Let me take the 
last first. Remember that by politeness or courtesy 
we mean nothing more than the showing in our out- 
ward manners, and often in little things, that we 
think of others, not merely of ourselves. It is not a 
very hard task if you go to the root of the matter— 
strive to be glad to make those around you happy, 
and you will soon learn the welcome secret of true 
politeness, true courtesy, and find in it no sham piece 
of artificial polish, but a means of making yourself 
near and dear, not only to others, but to your Saviour 
and your God. (2) And lastly, be pitiful. Never, 
never, let your after memory, when you grow up, be 
stained with recollections of cruelty. Learn to find 
a joy and pleasure in kindness and tender-heartedness, 
in making others happy, in obeying the royal law that 


bids us do to others as we would have them do to us.. 
—G. G. Brantxy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. uxt 
p. 20. 2 

Rererenors.—V. 1, 2.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 
18. Marcus Dods, Christ and Man, p. 25. Hapositor (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 45. V. 1-7.—Ibid. vol. xii. p. 131, V. 
1-14,.—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re-stated, p. 128. V.- 
2.—C. S. Horne, The Soul’s Awakening, p. 83. A. Tucker, 
Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 176. W. H. Evans, Sermons 
for the Church’s Year, p. 287. W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 2265. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 230. V. 4.—A. Ainger, Ser- 
mons Preached in the Temple Church, p. 296. Eapositor (6th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 63.. V. 6.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. i. 
p. 23. 

DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 

‘For ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord: walk as children of light.’—Epn. v. 3. 
I. Tuts word ‘darkness’ is not indicative of mere 
dim or transient fog or inconvenient grading of light ; 
it is a deeper, severer, ghastlier word. ‘Ye were 
sometimes darkness,’ not dark, but darkness itself, 
sevenfold night, yea, more than night ever was ; for 
surely every night must have somewhere and somehow 
its relieving star. It was not so with you in your 
former state ; you were living darkness, ' without ray 
or glint or beam of light, as far away from light as 
it is possible to be. ‘That is a wonderful conception 
of human nature and of human condition before the 
Father of lights. You were not merely broken lights, 
scattered beams, that it was impossible to put to- 
gether; there was no beam in you, you had never 
been illumined, you had never been warmed, you had 
never even heard of the s:mmer of holiness ; ye were 
simply incarnate, embodied darkness. Who could 
call us out of that state? What matchmaker could 
strike a little flash that would drive away such gloom? 
Where the darkness is so dense God Himself must 
handle the occasion, or there is nothing for it but 
fatal night. Sometimes we have said of a great 
singer, he is not musical, he is music; that is to 
say, he is not a merely mechanical player, a man who 
has got into his memory what is written in a book, 
but the music is in him, a well of water springing up 
into everlasting melody. So, reversing the picture, 
the Gentiles were not dark, they were darkness ; un- 
penetrated, and but for the Divine mercy, impene- 
trable clouds. Occasionally we say of a man, Hu 
is not eloquent, he is eloquence, embodied, incarnate, 
breathing, walking, living eloquence; he has nos 
learned something by rote, he has not recited some: 
thing of which his memory is in charge, but the holy 
gift is moving in him like a spirit, a gemius, 6 
heavenly choir. Reverse the picture, and you have 
the Apostle’s idea: Ye were not dark, you were 
darkness, the thing itself, sevenfold night ; no imagina- 
tion could conceive the intensity of the darkness of 
your condition. 

II. Then the contrastive ‘but’—‘but now... 
light’; not partial light, not a grey light, not 
mere hint of light, but as truly as you were once 
darkness, so truly are you now light. ‘Walk as 
children of light.’ The miracle is as great on the one 
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side as on the other. Chaos was not partial chaos ; 
chaos was not a mere mood or transient phase of dis- 
order; it was utter confusion, without date, without 
measure, without figure, a tumultuousness and dis- 
orderliness not to be spoken of in words in any ade- 
quate sense or with any adequate fitness. Chaos is 
not partly order and partly confusion ; the old chaos 
on which the Holy Spirit brooded was utter chaos, 
shapelessness, amorphousness, that which could not 
be ruled into order by any skill created; but now, 
since the beginning, chaos has given place to order, 
proportion, music, perspective, and all the apocalypse 
and summer of colour. ‘That is the difference. Chaos 
has no history. People want to know when the 
creation began. They can never know it. All de- 
pends upon what you mean by creation. The thing 
upon which creation operated may be calculable, but 
the thing out of which creation took its materials 
may lie back, so to say, in the memory of God alone. 
Transfer the figure to the Christian life, and then you 
have first the darkness, utter dense darkness, on 
which moon and star never shone, not to speak of 
dawning light and wakening morning. Then you 
have light, glory, midday, points of extreme. Unless 
we recognise the extremity of the points we shall lose 
the whole movement of the miracle. Let us keep 
our memories well refreshed with the fact that once 
we were darkness ; let us pity those who are in dark- 
ness still. Do not imagine fora moment that the 
man on the street can come into the sanctuary of 
God and partake of it and be as one of the called 
saints of heaven all ina moment. He cannot; nor 
can he hear the Gospel, much less understand it. He 
is darkness. A great mystery of movement must 
take place in his soul by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. We want again Genesis first chapter and 
first few verses ; we want especially the Spirit brood- 
ing over the infinite night, the infinite disorder, with 
a view to having brought out of it proportion and 
harmony and rest.—JoserH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 220. 

Rererence.—V. 8.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Ephesians, p. 277. 


THE FRUITION OF FULLER LIFE 
© The fruit of the Spirit.’"—Epu.v. 9. 

Axsunpant fruit-bearing, whether it appear in character 
or in service, depends on the quickening of spiritual 
life. Everything else is subordinate to this, although 
much else is to be desired. It may not seem to out- 
siders that success in religious work depends on this. 
They may attribute it to social or intellectual in- 
fluences, but in so far as success is spiritual (and that 
alone abides) its source is not in us. Spiritual power 
only passes through us from above to enrich the 
world. We believe that spiritual life in the soul of 
man depends on the quickening power of the Holy 
Spirit, who both initiates and intensifies it. Our en- 
joyment of it simply depends on our fulfilling the 
condition laid down by the risen Christ. ‘If any 
man open the door, we will come in to him, 


I. We are often reminded in Scripture that fruit is 
expected of us. I will point out a few specimens of 
those fruits we too seldom see in the debilitated 
Christian life with which we are sadly familiar. (1) 
Zeal for the salvation of souls has become with some 
professing Christians an unmeaning phrase, or at 
least an unpopular one, although sinners never 
needed more than now a Saviour from sin, from self, 
from pessimism, and from hell here and hereafter. 
Let us never forget that the world will test us by the 
presence or absence of this Divine fire. (2) Amid 
the fruitage of a fuller Christian life will be found 
that love which our Lord makes much of, and of 
which some of His followers think so little. 

II. It remains that we should notice certain con- 
ditions on which fuller spiritual life depends. (1) 
Like all other life, it requires nourishment, and this 
we are to take, not with fitful infrequency, but con- 
stantly, as those who have been taught to pray, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread’, (2) Atmosphere 
is as important as nourishment. Children require 
fresh air as well as food. Even the strongest man 
becomes depressed and his vitality lowered if he re- 
mains long in a vitiated atmosphere; but he be- 
comes exhilarated, shaking off gloom and brooding, 
when he strides onward in the bracing air of a sunny 
hill-side, And that is the idea suggested to my mind 
by the declaration of the Psalmist about the happy 
‘people who know the joyful sound, they shall walk 
all day in the light of Thy countenance’.—A, Row- 
Lanp, The Burdens of Life, p. 157. 


THE FRUIT OF THE LIGHT 
‘ The fruit of the light is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth.'—EPpu. v. 9. 

I. The Light which is Fruitful.—The light of which 
my text speaks is not natural to men, but is the result 
of the entrance into their darkness of a new element. 
Now I do not suppose that we should be entitled to 
say that Paul here is formally anticipating the deep 
teaching of the Apostle John that Jesus Christ is ‘the 
Light of men,’ and especially of Christian men. He 
is here asserting that the only way by which any man 
can cease to be in the doleful depths of his nature, 
darkness in its saddest sense, is by opening his heart 
through faith, that into it may rush, as the light ever 
does where an opening—be it only a single tiny 
cranny—is made, the light which is Christ, and with- 
out Whom is darkness. 

Il. The Fruitfulness of this Indwelling Light.— 
Fruit is generally used in Scripture in a good sense. It 
conveys the notion of something which is the natural 
outcome of a vital power. And so when we talk 
about the light being fruitful, we are setting in a 
striking image the great Christian thought that if 
you want to get right conduct you must have re- 
newed character. 

III. The Specific Fruits which the Apostle here 
Dwells Upon.—They consist, says he, in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth. Now all these three 
types of excellence are apt to be separated, For the 
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first of them—amiability, kindliness, gentleness—is 
apt to become too soft, to lose its grip of righteous- 
ness. Righteousness, on the other hand, is apt to 
become stern, and needs the softening of goodness to 
make it human and attractive. Truth needs kindli- 
ness and righteousness, and they need truth. He 
desires that each of us should try to make our own 
a fully developed, all-round perfection—all goodness 
and righteousness and truth. We should seek to 
appropriate types of excellence to which we are least 
inclined, as well as those which are most in harmony 
with our natural dispositions.—A. Mactaren, Christ’s 
Musts, p. 239. 

Rergrences.—V,. 9.— R. C. Lewis, Sermons by Welshmen, 
p. 296. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 279. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Ephesians, p. 286. 


PLEASING CHRIST 


‘ Proving what is acceptable unto the Lord.’—Epn. v. 10. 


Wrart pleases Christ is the Christian’s highest duty. 

I. The only attitude which corresponds to our 
relations to Christ. How remarkable it is that this 
Apostle should go on the assumption that our con- 
duct affects Him, that it is possible for us to please 
or displease Jesus Christ now. That loving Lord, 
not merely by the omniscience of His Divinity but by 
the perpetual knowledge and sympathy of His perfect 
manhood is not only cognisant of but is affected by 
the conduct of His professed followers here on earth. 
Then, surely, the only thing that corresponds to such 
a relationship as at present subsists between the 
Christian soul and the Lord is that we should take 
as our supreme and continual aim that ‘whether 
present or absent, we should be well-pleasing to Him ’. 

II. We have here the all-sufficient guide for prac- 
tical life. What is it that pleases Jesus Christ? 
His own likeness. And what is the likeness to Jesus 
Christ which it is thus our supreme obligation and 
our truest wisdom and perfection to bear? Well, 
we can put it all into two words—self-suppression and 
continual consciousness of obedience to the Divine 
will—crucify self and commune with God. But not 
only does this guide prove its sufficiency by reason of 
its comprehensiveness, but also because there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining what at each moment it 
prescribes. If a man wants to know Christ’s will, 
and takes the way of knowing it which Christ has 
appointed, he shall not be left in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. 

III. We have here an all-powerful motive for 
Christian life. No motive which can be brought 
to bear upon men is stronger when there are 
loving hearts concerned than this simple one, ‘Do 
it to please me’. And that is what Jesus Christ 
really says. So we have the secret of blessedness in 
these words. For self-submission and suppression 
are blessedness—A. Macraren, Christ's Musts, p. 
249. 

Rurzrences.—V. 10.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scriptwre—Ephesians, p. 295. V. 11.—Ibid. p. 308. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2401. Eapositor (6th Series), 


V. 11-21.—A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy 
V. 18, 14.—F. D. Maurice, 


vol. iv. p. 205. 
Scripture—Ephesians, p. 818. 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 163. 


SLEEPERS, WAKE 
(For Advent Sunday) 


‘Wherefore He saith, Awake, thou that sleepest.’"— 
EPH. V. 14. 


No eye but a man’s own can gaze, almost as the eye 
of God, on the unveiled human heart. But when 
men’s eyes are opened, and they have been brought 
to look fairly and fully on themselves; when the 

have entered that awful solitude in which the soul is 
alone with God; when they have been brought to 
connect their own personality with the shame and 
guilt of sin; when the voluble spirit of excuse is at 
last dumb—what follows? I know no word which 
will describe the result of self-revelation so briefly as 
‘awakenment’. The ordinary moral and spiritual 
condition of most men, in their common life, can 
only be pictured by the metaphor of sleep. There 
are many degrees and forms of this spiritual sleep. 
There is that of human feebleness, that venial imper- 
fection to which our Lord referred when He said, 
‘The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak’. 
Then deeper and worse is the sleep of those who, 
though not guilty of flagrant sin, are yet absorbed 
in the worldly life; given up to its dissipations and 
trivialities ; losing, for the sake of living, all that 
constitutes a true life. But deepest and deadliest 
of all is the slumber of those who have sold them- 
selves to do evil; who work all uncleanness with 
greediness; who have abandoned themselves to a 
life of falsehood, or avarice, or drink, or sensualism, 
or crime. Yet so common is this sleep, in one or 
other of its forms, that the Scriptures are constantly 
striving to arouse men from its fatal torpor. 

This sleep, in any of its forms, cannot and will 
not last for ever. In vain men may fold their hands; 
in vain they may cry, ‘A little more sleep, a little 
more slumber ’—they must be awakened. Either in 
this world or the next must come the awakenment 
which results from seeing ourselves as we are. Thus, 
then, to each one of us—either by our own repent- 
ance or with penal retribution, either here or in the 
world hereafter—awakenment will come. 

I. It comes in different ways. ‘'There are those to 
whom it comes in storms and tempests; others it has 
summoned in hours of revelry and idle vanity ; others 
have heard its “still small voice ” in leisure and placid 
contentment ; and others during seasons of sorrow 
and affliction, to whom tears have been the softening 
showers which caused the seed of heaven to take 
root, and spring up in the human heart.’ But when 
it comes penally, and in the way of catastrophe, it is 
then an awful moment. 

(1) Awakenment has its awfulness even for the 
best of men. ‘Behold, cried David, ‘I was shapen 
in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me’ 


(see Job rx. 30, 31). And Peter: ‘Depart from 
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me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord’. And Paul: 
‘Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’ And Augustine: 
‘Liberate me from a bad man—myself!’ And so 
many others. Such are the confessions of the holiest ; 
yet so ignorant is the world of the depth of the true 
soul’s contrition when it sees its own sinfulness, that 
it has interpreted these confessions as a proof of un- 
usual personal vileness, and not the self-reproach of 
souls who longed only to be pure as He is pure. 

(2) But if awakenment has its awfulness for the 
holiest and best, what must it be to the man who, in 
spite of the self-revelation, still loves, and refuses to 
forsake, his sins? It is a tremendous moment which 
first reveals to a man that he, too, is hitherto a lost 
soul. What must be the feelings of a man who for 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years has been outwardly 
honest and moral, but who, suddenly held by the 
accelerating impulse of sins secretly cherished, forced 
to own to the bond to which he has set his own seal, 
commits a crime, and is forced to sit down amid the 
ruins of his own life? The man who first deviates 
from rectitude takes a first step toward a precipice ; 
and he soon finds that to stand still is impossible, 
that to retreat would be ruin, and that to advance is 
destruction. 

II. How terrible the awakenment when nothing 
of the sin is left but the ruin it has wrought; when 
the man realises that the beautiful life God gave him 
has been lost and wasted ; that he has been an utter 
and inexcusable fool; that it had been better for 
him that he had not been born—in that moment 
the man must know what Christ meant by the ‘outer 
darkness,’ the ‘worm that dieth not,’ and the ‘ fire 
that is not quenched’. And yet it is a most blessed 
thing for any man if that awakenment—so he neglect 
it not—comes during life; yea, even if it comes in 
the very hour of death. But remember how much 
more often death ends not in contrition, therefore not 
in repentance, but in dull torpor or hard defiance. 

Ii. Has not Christ died for us ?—died to save us 
and all mankind? He offers us peace here and be- 
yon the grave ; and not to us only, but to all who 

ieve in His name. All that we have to do is to 
trust Him; toseek Him now—now—in the accepted 
time; to love one another; to work for Him; to 
obey His laws; to spread His kingdom. If, happily 
for us, the awakenment fiom the dream of sin have 
come, not in terror and as with the thunder-clap, 
but through ‘still small voices,’ let us seek to make 
those voices heard by others. And let us, while 
there is yet time, pray: ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner’; ‘That it may please Thee to have mercy 
upon all men; we beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord’.-—F. W. Farrar, Sermons in America. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT-GIVER 
‘Wherefore He saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.’—Epu. 
Vv. 14. 


THE progress of thought in later times has resulted . 


in our becoming more alive to the seriousness and 


difficulty of questions concerning our very existence 
and destiny. In all ages there have been some who 
have asked these questions anxiously, and at times 
indeed they have convulsed the world. But now 
(more than ever) we are sent straight to nature and 
to fact, and we are told to be real; to think of what 
our words mean; and these questions of the whence 
and whither of mankind are felt by us more than by 
our forefathers to be formidable ones. Eyes have 
been opened to see the wonders and the mysteries of 
the most familiar things of life: the triple mystery 
of certain inexplicable facts ; the mystery of sin, of 
pain, of will. Whence and why do I come into life? 
What is to become of me? What am I on the way 
to? ‘These questions carry with them to thosein the 
street, and by the domestic hearth, happiness or dis- 
tress, hope or darkness, life or death. And one thing 
further has been brought home to our consciousness, 
and that is, that Nature by itself cannot give the 
answer. Nature does indeed speak of God, of duty, 
of immortality. ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God.’ Conscience cannot escape from Right and 
Wrong. The human soul in the face of death be- 
lieves that it is not to die. But though Nature does 
teach us of God and hope, of justice, purity, and 
prayer, its answers to our questions are dark and im- 
perfect. The gainsayer declares that it is silent ; the 
doubter that it is ambiguous. It hardly helps man 
to understand himself. 

I. Whence come we? Where are we? Whither 
are we going? Whocan help asking? It is impos- 
sible to measure the hopelessness of such an answer 
as science only gives us. Have we indeed nothing 
besides? Ah, yes! Encompassed in mystery as we 
are, little as we know of the infinite, yet that dread- 
ful sense of not knowing what we are, and why we 
are, of being fatherless, uncared for, has passed awa 
from the world. ‘The dayspring from on high hat 
visited us, to give light to them that sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death; and to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.” But whatever we know or 
do not know, we know this—that One has come, as 
no one ever came to the world before, Who came to 
make quite certain questions on which men have been 
in the deepest perplexity ; Who came to tell us 
whence and why we are, and what we have before us 
in the after-time. He came to tell us, once for all, 
that we are not orphans and castaways ;, He came to 
tell us of our Father in heaven, even God. We 
know that He is come, we know that He died, we 
know that He is risen from the dead. Some one 
among the sons of men has conquered death ; and 
we know that this tremendous event has changed, 
not only the course, but the aspects of the world and 
human life. Neither are, nor can be, what they were 
before it—what they would be without it. ‘Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.” He has come, and He 
has spoken. He has given light by His victory over 
the grave, and in that light all that He was, and 
said, and promised stands before us in the illumina- 
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tion of a Divine unveiling: ‘God manifest in the 
flesh’. ‘We beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 

II. The answer, as far as it goes, is as clear, as real, 
as the question. It is given in terms of which we can 
measure the meaning and the force. For we know 
what death is, and we know what must be meant by 
‘One being alive from the dead’, We ask—what 
Nature cannot tell us—from whose hands we came ? 
One from the dead tells us that we come from, and 
are ever in, our Father’s hand. We grope in darkness 
among the tremendous problems of moral evil. One 
from the dead has come, and tells us that sin indeed is 
a reality ; that He died for the sin of men, and that 
its forgiveness and cure are in His hands. We ask, 
What is death? He is come from the grave itself, 
and He tells us, and shows us in His own Person, 
that death is but an incident, an appearance ; that 
there is life beyond it—life with its purpose fulfilled ; 
life and righteousness; life and immortality. We 
stand silent when the sufferers ask us why they suffer. 
What is the meaning, or justice, or use of those 
tremendous dispensations of agony which seem to 
visit without distinction the innocent and guilty— 
the misery of the helpless child, the pangs of the 
brute creation? Pain and its phenomena are ulti- 
mate facts, insoluble as they are awful. But this we 
know, that He Who was the conqueror of death and 
the Redeemer of His creatures drank together with 
them the cup of pain. 

III. And we know more, We know that He is 
come, and has conversed with men. We know that 
He has promised, though He went away, yet still to 
be with us in our course through the storms and pains 
of life. ‘Lo, I am with you all the days, even to the 
end of the world.’ ‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together jy My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’ We have Him Who once appeared among 
us ; who was dead, and is alive for evermore. We 
have Him, the King and Master of all living men, to 
our comfort and blessing and guidance, if we will. 
He is here unseen, watching us, judging us. He is 
here, though they know it not, to the proud and in- 
solent ; He is here, to the humble and meek. 


Rererences.—V. 14,—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
716. Basil Wilberforce, Sanctification by the Truth, p. 25. 
T. J. Madden, Tombs or Temples? p. 69. J. A. Alexander, 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 289. G. W. Brameld, Practical 
Sermons, p. 143. T. Rhondda Williams, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 189. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 126. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, 
p- 87. Expositor (4th Series), vol, iii. p. 851. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 318. V. 14, 15. 
—Jid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 396. 


NOT AS FOOLS, BUT AS WISE 
Epu. V. 15. 
fi. ‘Nor as fools, but as wise.’ St. Paul appeals to us 
as reasonable creatures ; he appeals to our common 


sense—to what must be clear to our mind and judg- 
ment as soon as we give the subject serious thought. 


Judge for yourselves, he seems to say; the 

which you know and believe of yourself and the 
world around you must make a difference to your wa: 
of living. A fool is he who will take no count of his 
circumstances. Consider your real circumstances ; 
think of what you have learned to believe without 
any kind of doubt of what this life is, what it was 
given you for, and what is to come after it. Think 
of the part God has taken in it to help and save you; 
what Christ has done, given, and promised ; and then, 
consider how ‘wise men’ ought to shape their lives. 
But— 

II. Suppose it had been different. Suppose, for a 
moment, that all we know and believe had never 
been ; that we had never heard of God ; that we found 
ourselves here on earth, not knowing how we came, 
why we were living, or what we were meant for; and 
that all we knew of life were that there it was. Or 
suppose that we had only heard of God, our Maker 
and Ruler, by dim and uncertain report, as the 
heathen may, but that He had never had any deal- 
ings with us, and that we knew not where to find 
Him, or what He was. Imagine this to be our state 
—passing through life without the faintest notion of 
what life is, where it comes from, and whither it 
goes; having no light to guide us but what we could 
get for ourselves; no help out of this world, no com- 
fort, no refuge, no prospects, nothing but the dark, 
unknown, hopeless grave. Suppose this were the con- 
dition of things in which we were living. Then there 
would be no prayer, for there would be no God to 
pray to, or to hope in. There would be no faith, no 
love of God, no obedience. There might be a certain 
sense of right and wrong, but there would be nothing 
to support right and condemn wrong. We should 
be in the world as forlorn outcasts, knowing their own 
bitterness, pain, heartache, and death—all the evils of 
the world—and knowing, too, all the evils of the 
world and of our own hearts, but without anyone 
above to look up to; without redemption, without 
remedy, without hope. 

III. And now consider what is, in fact, the case 
with us. Wecannot imagine, without difficulty, what 
we have been supposing. Even the very heathen 
dimly see the awful Power and Godhead amid their 
foul idolatries. 

Not we only, but the whole world, knows God. 
The heathen know something of Him ; forgetful Jews 
know more; but we Christians have a knowledge 
which leaves all this behind. We know that God 
has been with men, spoken to them, made them know 
something of His mind. We believe in Jesus Christ, 
the Everlasting Son of the Father, the Maker, the 
Light and Life of men. We believe that He took 
upon Him to deliver man, and that, for this purpose, 
He did not abhor the Virgin’s womb. We believe 
more—that He died for our sins, that He overcame 
the sharpness of death, and did open the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. We believe that He as- 
cended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of 
God, in the glory of the Father, and that He shall 
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come to be our Judge. And we believe that we now 
have in Him One who hears all prayers, heals all 
wrongs, and can bind up every broken heart. Men 
me now appeal to a love which has made God’s world 
look new. ‘We therefore pray Thee help Thy 
servants, whom ‘Thou hast redeemed with Thy 
precious blood.’ Look where we will, our eyes ever 
encounter something which reminds us of the cross 
of Christ. 

IV. Put these two pictures side by side: life as we 
supposed it without knowing anything of God, or our 
origin or destiny; and, on the other side, life in which 
man throws himself on the love of God, as His servant, 
redeemed by the precious blood of Christ. Then 
‘walk not as fools, but as wise’. St. Paul appeals to 
us as men of common sense. Would any man of 
sense, who knew and believed the facts last stated, 
think of living as if all that we knew were depicted 
in the first picture? And yet it is one of the 
commonest sights of our experience to see men living 
a life which they would live just as well if they were 
absolutely without God in the world. Many still 
live as those who, in their ignorance, said: ‘Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die’. Are not St. 
Paul’s words the words of truth and soberness when 
he calls us ‘not as fools, but as wise ’—knowing and 
believing what we do—not to live as if we knew it 
not; as if we had nothing but this life and this world 
before us, but to live as Christian men and women 
ought to live—doing the will and fulfilling the pur- 
poses of the God with Whom they have so much to 
do? 

Rererences.—V. 15.—Bishop Westcott, Disciplined Life, 
No. ix. V. 15, 16.—C. M. Betts, Hight Sermons, p. 19. 
J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 259. A. Maclaren, Hxpost- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 327. 


WATCH—YOURSELVES, YOUR OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 
‘See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as 
wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 


Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understanding what the 
will of the Lord is,’—Epu. v. 15-17. 


TuEsE are admonitions addressed to Christian people 
by aninspired Apostle; not only to Christian people 
as individuals, but to Christian people organised into 
communities, The passage might be compressed into 
two lines :— 


Look diligently to yourselves, 
. and your opportunities. 


I. Yourselves first. There are two kinds of temper 
to be steadfastly guarded against. ‘The temper of 
levity, which turns everything into a jest. And the 
other temper to be guarded against is sleepy self- 
satisfaction. (1) A Christian man needs to make 
constant and fresh effort to remember who he is and 
Whose he is. That He is the property of Christ— 
redeemed by the agony of the Son of God. (2) And 
then he is to realise clearly and sharply where he is. 
Do not let us make any mistake on this point; he is 
in an unfriendly world, a world, that, to say the least 


of it, cares nothing for the things which most interest 
him. (3) The Christian man must remember that 
the world is hostile to God. (4) We are not only in 
an unfriendly world ; we are in a world that is to be 
won to God, and won by us. (5) We are not only 
surrounded by an unfriendly world—we are still more 
closely surrounded by an unfavourable spiritual at- 
mosphere ; by invisible agents whose aim is to weaken 
and destroy the finest fruits of the spiritual life. 

II. Weneed to look carefully to our work. There 
is no reason why there should be any folly in Christian 
work. Enthusiasm does not mean irrationalism. 
(1) ‘Understand,’ the Apostle says; use that faculty, 
and understand what the will of the Lord is. (2) 
And having understood it, we are to do it, and to do 
it promptly. That is the meaning of the phrase, 
‘Buying up the opportunity’. The psychological 
moment comes, and you must act, or it goes, and 
carries the opportunity with it. Every department 
of life abounds in illustrations of the importance of 
this precept—of the fatality of neglecting it. Why 
does the Apostle speak about buying up the oppor- 
tunity? Because the embracing of it means cost. 
You yourself were not redeemed without sacrifice. 
You will never carry out the will of God without cost 
to yourself.—Cuartes Brown, Light and Infe, p. 91. 

Rererences.—V. 15-17.—A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special 
Occasions, p. 118. V. 15-33.—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology 
Re-stated, p. 140. V.16.—Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, 
p. 814. Archbishop Maclagan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
li, p. 248. W. Baird, The Hallowing of our Convmon Lxfe, p. 
6. R. Appleton, The Pulpit, vol. i. p. 31. J. 8S. Bartlett, 
Sermons, p. 172. J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 
115. §. Cox, Eapositions, p. 1. W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 
335. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. i. p. 50. H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, p. 
206. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons (2nd Series), p. 176. 
V. 17.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 190. 


THE PLENITUDE OF THE SPIRIT 
‘ Be filled with the Spirit.’"—Epn. v. 18. 


Wuar is meant by the Plenitude of the Spirit ? 

I. The phrase occurs in a command or exhortation ; 
the Apostle makes use of the imperative mood. We 
are bidden to do, or to be—a demand is made upon 
us. Yet the verb is passive in form, and it is natural 
to object that the process described is God’s work, 
not ours. That august Breath of God blows when 
and where He lists; we can neither originate nor 
control Divine influence. The ‘baptism of the Spirit,’ 
the ‘outpouring of the Spirit, the ‘descent of the 
Spirit,’ do not denote action on our part, but the re- 
ception of an essentially Divine gift. When we read 
of the Primitive Church that they were ‘all filled 
with the Holy Ghost,’ or that Stephen or Barnabas 
was ‘ full of the Holy Ghost,’ the impression conveyed 
is one of supernatural power resting on these men. 
Self-inspiration is absurd. ‘To issue a command that 
men should acquire what God alone can confer might 
seem to imply either a blunder or a blasphemy. 

II. The injunction ‘be filled’ means that we may, 
we can, and therefore we ought to play our part, 
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‘Ye must be born again’ implies that we can be so 
born, and then a glorious possibility of privilege be- 
comes a sacred duty. The relation between the 
Divine and the human is not that of an alien super- 
natural power energising passive clay into fresh life. 
‘That is a heathenish notion of inspiration which 
would regard the Holy Spirit as a magical, external 
power which must be invoked in the fashion of the 
prophets of Baal, who cut themselves with knives to 

rocure the boon of supernatural fire from heaven. 
The Spirit is here, waiting—oh, how He waits! He 
is unspeakably near to every heart of man—longing, 
wooing, drawing, striving, filling each soul as far as 
He can whenever there is room to receive Him, 
quickening when the faintest movement of response 
makes it possible for Him to infuse new life; or as a 
favouring wind to fill the sails of the soul still further, 
and carry the frail vessel on its forward, homeward 
way. 
bat that is not precisely the thought of the text. 
It is addressed not to mankind at large, but to the 
Church. It refers not to the vague indefinable Divine 
Spirit of the Pantheist or the Mystic, but to the 
Spirit of Christ. The Spirit who is known, loved, 
understood, and obeyed ; the Spirit who originated the 
new life in the heart of every member, and made each 
man who is in Christ a new creation; the Spirit who 
operates in us every moment, though in scanty 
measure because of our meagre faith and. lukewarm 
love; the Spirit who at every moment—at this 
moment—waits, longing to raise, inspire, purify, and 
empower us as He has never done before. 

We are directed to find our fulness in Him, and in 
Him alone. That does not mean the cessation of 
effort till a Higher Power shall quicken us. Nor 
does it mean a feverish and anxious occupation in 
good works and religious ordinances, as if we could 
kindle loftier affection by sedulous attention to de- 
tailed duties. It means that we are to go back to 
the Fountain-head at once, and always with a direct- 
ness and immediacy that takes no denial ; that every 
Church and every member is to be in his own place 
anorgan of a Higher Will, intelligently and earnestly 
co-operating with a Power which informs and sustains 
and animates the whole. The work that was done 
at first was not done by us, but by a Higher Power 
in us and through us; decline begins when men for- 
get this and concentrate attention upon their own 
efforts. Renewal implies a requickening from the 
primal source—the love of God in Christ poured 
abroad in the heart of the Holy Spirit given unto us. 

Iil. The heart that would be Spirit-filled must 
first be empty. Empty, that is, of everything that 
would prevent the Spirit from doing His characteristic 
work. For there is no necessary antagonism between 
the operation of the Spirit of God and a thousand 
varied aims for which the Church legitimately strives, 
« thousand interests in the world which she seeks to 

omote, Distinguish between a true and a false 
spirituality. Not by withdrawing the leaven from 
the mass of meal can the lump be leavened, but by 


the potency of a ferment mighty enough to quicken 
the whole. Still it is clear that the Holy Spirit of 
God cannot fill as He would an already full vessel, 
and there simply is not room enough for the Spirit 
to work in some churches that are calling loudly for 
His presence, in many hearts that are praying earnestly 
for His indwelling. Apart from subtle forms of sin, 
with which we are not now concerned, the pathways 
of the soul may be blocked, the Divine channel may 
be obstructed, the soil of the heart choked with a 
tangle of thorns and weeds, and thus not the entrance, 
but the plenary work of the Spirit be effectually 
hindered.—W. 'T. Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, — 
. 235. 
Z THE SPIRIT-FILLED LIFE 
‘Be filled with the Spirit.’—Epu. v. 18. 

Tux Spirit dwells in the believer, and the believer 
lives in the Spirit. The Spirit finds in the believer 
His home, medium, and means; and the believer 
finds in the Spirit his sphere and element. Every 
need of spiritual life and Christian service is supplied 
in the fulness of the Spirit. To be filled with the 
Spirit is every believer’s birthright, but there are 
many Esaus. Fleshly desires hinder the work of the 
Spirit, and the inheritance is bartered for the things 
of earth. Jesus Christ is the supreme example of the 
spirit-filled life. To Him the Spirit was given without 
measure, His life was lived in abiding surrender to 
the will of the Spirit. He is the ideal and pattern 
of the life made possible to all by the coming of the 
Spirit. The leading features of the Spirit’s work in 
Him are marked by special mention of the Spirit as 
directly connected with them, and in the study of 
them we may find the distinctive marks of the Spirit- 
filled life. 

I, The Spirit-filled life is a life of conquest over 
temptation. Being full of the Spirit does not bring 
immunity from temptation but exposure to it. I 
Jesus was tempted like as we are. it follows we shall 
be tempted as He was. Every man’s Pentecost 
is the signal for Satan to gird himself. Temptation 
comes to the spiritual man in its intensest and most 
subtle forms. (1) The first temptation in the Spirit- 
filled life is the temptation of bread. ‘The tempta- 
tion is to use the gift of God for self-gratification. 
Satan urges the use of the power for selfish ends: to 
make it a means of getting bread. (2) The second 
temptation deals at the root with the same question 
as the first. It is still self, only at the other extreme. 
The first appeal was to give self the first care, the 
second to give it no care at all. (3) The third temp- 
tation is also a question of adjustment. ‘The Spirit 
is given for ministering, and to the Spirit-called and 
Spirit-filled worker there comes the problem of the 
relative positions of the human and the Divine, the 
natural and the spiritual, in the work of God. In his 
zeal there is urged upon him the use of carnal weapons 
for spiritual ends. 

II. The Spirit-filled life is a life of service. The 
preparation, the call, and the equipment for Christian 
service is of the Holy Ghost. Our need is not more 
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churches and better appliances, but a universal 
baptism of the Spirit of God. 

II. The Spirit-filled life is full of joy, We cannot 
be gladsome by resolution. Joy is a fruit, the 
natural product of an inner life. How does the ful- 
ness of the Spirit open a fountain of joy? The Spirit 
makes men glad with the consciousness of God, and a 
God-like enthusiasm for out-flowing. There is no 
life like the life filled with the Spirit.—S, Cuapwicx, 
Humanity and God, p. 227. 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE SPIRIT 
‘Be not drunk with wine, but be filled with the Spirit.’—Epx. 
' — We 26, 


I. Tue enthusiasm of the Spirit takes a man out of 
himself. A man hampered by circumstances is like 
a bird ina cage. He continually strikes against the 
cruel iron bars; he frets with impatience at his stern 
limitations, and he wants to escape somewhere. 
Well, he can escape into the forgetfulness of sleep, 
or the madness of intoxication, but it is the wrong 
way of dodging his limitations. ‘The right way is 
to seek refuge in God. There is an escape from self, 
there is an actual transfiguration of a man’s person- 
ality. There is such a thing as being lifted up out 
of the drudgery and routine of life. There is such 
a thing as being possessed by a power nobler than 
ourselves, and it is to be filled with the Spirit. 

II. The enthusiasm of the Spirit, instead of de- 
stroying a man’s personality, ennobles it and builds 
it up. Wine th es me forget my troubles, but it 
dissolves my character, makes my personality fall 
into pieces, spoils and mars and destroys my man- 
hood. But when the Spirit of God comes, He simply 
finds my nobler self, and causes it to blossom and to 
fructify. You can be your worst self by being filled 
with the Spirit of greed and selfishness and wine, but 
you can only be your higher self, the self that you 
are aes to be, by being filled with the Spirit of 
God. 

III. The enthusiasm of the Spirit produces harmony 
and order and joy. One of its manifestations is to 
speak to each other in psalms and hymns, and 
‘making melody in our hearts’. This is in striking 
contrast to the intoxication that comes from wine, 
which agitates and upsets the life, and engenders 
wretchedness and misery. We are possessed of a 
great number of faculties, and each faculty under 

roper stimulation yields joy and pleasure. But the 
joys resulting from the exercise of the lower faculties 
are more tumultuous and transient and less satisfying 
and wholesome, while the joys that ring forth from 
what is noblest in our nature are calm and deep and 
permanent. 

IV. The enthusiasm of the Spirit leads a man toa 
right relationship with his fellow-men, ‘subjecting 
yourself one to another in the fear of God’. False 
excitement leads into the exaggeration of a man’s 
self-importance. But the Spirit of God leads to 
service and self-denial, to patience and humility, to 
the obliteration of self, and the appreciation and 
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helpfulness of others, The Holy Ghost is ethical 
and social, Whatever the Pentecost means, it means 
a baptism of humility and love.-—T. Putturs, 
Baptist Times and Freemen, vol. uv. p. 447, 

EPu. Vv. 18. 
Arrer being drunk at Corrichatachin, Boswell rose 
next morning and ‘went into Dr. Johnson’s room, 
and taking up Mrs. McKinnon’s Prayer-book, I 
opened it at the twentieth Sunday after Trinity, in 
the Epistle for which I read, “and be not drunk with 
wine, wherein is excess”. Some would have taken 
this as a Divine interposition. 

Epn. v. 18, 
‘Tue energy natural to the English race degenerates 
to savage brutality,’ wrote Cobden, in one of his 
letters, ‘under the influence of habitual drunkenness ; 
and one of the worst effects of intemperate habits is 
to destroy that self-respect which lies at the bottom 
of all virtuous ambition,’ 

Rererences.—V. 18.—W. F. Adeney, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 59. J. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel 
Sermons, p. 218. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2111. 
Bishop Winnington-Ingram, A Mission of the Spirit, p. 111. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 57. V.18, 19.—J. Arnold, 
The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 228. E. H. Bickersteth, 
Thoughts in Past Years, p. 1387. V. 19.—E. Griffith-Jones, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 387. R. Moffat Gautrey, 
ibid. vol. Ixxviii. p. 294. R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 202. Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 27. Tod. 
vol. iii. p. 402. V. 19, 20.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons 
in Outline, p. 63. 


THE THANKFUL LIFE 


‘Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the 
Lord ; Giving thanks always for all things unto God and 
the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’—Epu. 
V. 19-22. 


I Live the thankful life. Let us have no more 
groaning and complaining, but let us have music and 
psalm and hymn and spiritual song, an inward and 
outward melody. The Church has forgotten ali its 
exhortations to thankfulness and to music; it has 
made for itself a series of threnodies very depressing 
and soul-enslaving, services and tests of discipline and 
standards of heartless and often hypocritical solemnity. 
The Apostle says, Let us have no more of this ; there 
is a sunny side even to Christian faith ; there are 
whole days, long bright summer days, in which it 
becomes us to sing one to another in psalm and hymn 
and spiritual song and to match the summer with 
a human melody. Let a cheerful life be added to 
the evidences of the truth of the Christian religion. 
Paul was never ashamed of his overflowings of joy ; 
he mingled the cup of life so dexterously and with 
so sweet and ‘sacred a cunning that no man ever 
drank such a cup as Paul drank ; he said, Yea, we 
glory in tribulations also. Nothing could repress 
him or depress him; his religion forced its way 
through fog and smoke and storm and pain and loss ; 
he took tribulation with a strong man’s hand, and 
added it to his wealth. This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith. Always hear the 
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music that is in everything. There is fire in ice; 
there is music in silence, there is music in the radiance 
of the face. 

Il. If we have had our psalm and hymn and 
spiritual song, what then, thou great disciplinarian 
of the Church? I will tell you, says Paul; after the 
song must come the discipline. You will find all 
along the Christian line that song and discipline 
alternate; they seem to balance one another; in 
that, as in the record of Genesis, the evening balances 
the morning, and the evening and the morning are 
the whole day. Discipline succeeds melody: ‘Sub- 
mitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God. 
Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 
as unto the Lord” We shall miss the whole point 
of this if we take it out of its connection and make 
a jest of it. There are no jests in the Bible. The 
buffoon can find them on the.altar, almost on the 
Cross, but the wise man finds no such blots. Observe 
the atmosphere in which the Apostle is now writing ; 
take note of the atmosphere which he has created 
around these Gentile converts. Do not place the 
Ephesian converts on a level with Christian and ex- 
perienced nations. When the temperature is at the 
highest, when joy is at the zenith, when all the 
summer fruits are growing and all the summer birds 
are singing, he says, Submit yourselves one to 
another in the fearof God. And in that atmosphere 
it is easy to do so; in any other atmosphere it is im- 
possible. That is the exposition. Where the 
atmosphere is right there will be no difficulty. ‘Sub- 
mitting yourselves one to another.’ That is the key 
of all that follows. The submission is never to be 
on one side only; and where there is submission on 
both sides there is no humiliation, there is sympathy, 
there is union, there is a mysterious kin. 

III. You cannot lay down little rules upon any 
matters of personal or household discipline. What 
then can we do? The Apostle has already told us— 
‘Be filled with the Spirit’. To rule without ruling, 
to lead without leading, to drive without cracking 
the whip, to be a man without being a fool; that is 
only possible when we are filled with the Spirit, when 
we are breathing the vital atmosphere, when we are 
one with Christ.—Joszrn Parken, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. m p. 242. 


THE ROYAL DEBT 


‘Giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to God, even the Father.’—Epu. v. 20 (R.V.). 
I. Tue Spirit of Thankfulness ought to be the temper 
of our whole life—‘giving thanks always for all 
things’. (1) God merits our thanks, if such an 
expression may be allowed. Our very being is His 
wondrous gift. The things which gladden and go 
to the enrichment and perfecting of life are His gifts. 
And as He is the supreme giver, so is He the source 
of all our blessing. (2) God expects our thanks. 
We cannot believe that the living God is indifferent 
to the Spirit in which His boons are accepted. Our 
nature teaches us better. He whom we worship is 


not the great machinist, chemist, or artist—such a 
being might be insensible to gratitude; but we give 
thanks ‘to God, even the Father,’ and it is impossible 
to think that love and gratitude have no place in our 
relation to Him. 

II. This spirit of thankfulness is possible only in 
the grace and power of Jesus Christ. The name of 
Christ is that general and holy element, as it were, 
in which everything is to be received, to be enjoined, 
to be done, and to be suffered. The Spirit of the 
natural man is the spirit of criticism and deprecia- 
tion. Dowered with treasures of light and darkness, 
inheriting a large and wealthy place, the language of 
discontent is our native speech. Let us see, then, 
how in the Christian life these infinite repinings are 
changed into praise. (1) The truth and grace of 
Jesus Christ make thankfulness possible by convincing 
us of our true position before God. Ingratitude, 
in the main, arises out of infinite and inveterate 
conceit. Satisfied that we are worthy of the greatest 
of God’s gifts, we really appreciate none. Here the 
truth of the Gospel effects a fundamental change; 
it convinces us that we are sinners, without merit 
and rights ; and in doing this, gives a new standpoint 
whence we view the whole field of life. (2) Christ 
makes thankfulness possible through restoring in us 
the spiritual faculty by which we discern the great- 
ness and sweetness of all things. Genius shows itself 
and its transcendence by discerning the grandeur, 
romance, and joy of all things great or small. The 
Spirit of Christ creates in us a faculty of spiritual 
appreciation corresponding to genius in the mental 
realm. (3) Christ makes the habit of thankfulness 
possible by assuring us that the painful things of 
life serve equally with the brightest. The ‘all 
things’ must not be limited to agreeable things. 
‘Forget not all His benefits.’ We cannot recall all 
the treasures of the deep along whose shore we have 
travelled ; but we can keep a few pearly shells which 
retain the echoes of the vast music of the ocean of 
the eternal love—W. L. Warxinson, Themes for 
Hours of Meditation, p. 20. 


EPH. V. 20. 

Ir we had to name any one thing which seems un- 
accountably to have fallen out of most men’s practical 
religion altogether, it would be the duty of thanks- 
giving. It is not easy to exaggerate the common 
neglect of this duty. There is little enough of 
prayer; but there is still less of thanksgiving. . . . 
Alas ! it is not hard to find the reason of this. Our 
own interests drive us obviously to prayer ; but it is 
love alone which leads to thanksgiving.—Fazrr, All 
for Jesus, pp. 208, 209. 

Rererences.—V. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 
1094, G,. A. Sowter, Sowing and Reaping, p. 96. 


THE GLORY OF SUBMISSION 


‘Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God.°— 
EPH. V. 21. 


Tursk words set before us the spirit of unselfish 
devotion in which as Christians we are directed ts 
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regard the relaticns of life. And if we consider the 
words attentively, I believe that we shall find in 
them one of the very central rules of Christian action. 
Here if anywhere the contrast between the prompt- 
ings of our natural spirit and the teaching of our 
Lord is sharp and decisive. ‘The impulse of benevol- 
ence leads to noble acts of devotion ; but that devotion 
which the Holy Spirit teaches is ever present in all 
the commonest details of our life, converting all into 
one great sacrifice to God. And it is in this that we 
have the full account of that submission of which St. 
Paul speaks. ; 

L It isa sacrifice of ourselves. Submission in the 
Christian sense is an act of strength and not of weak- 
ness; a victory and not a defeat ; a victory over self, 
felt and realised. This is the first characteristic of 
that submission to one another by which we must each 
endeavour to fulfil St. Paul’s words. It is not the 
easy, thoughtless, indifferent acquiescence of a mind 
which is alike incapable of resolution and resistance ; 
but the calm, steady, deliberate denial of his own 
wishes by one who knows well the value of that which 
he forgoes, and knowing still forgoes it. 

IL. It is also a sacrifice for others—not for one 
only, but for all among whom God’s providence may 
place us, As Christians we are simply told to submit 
one to another; and thus we have opened to usa 
boundless field for the trial of our faith. Every act of 
our daily business may furnish us with a test whereby 
we may know whether we are indeed serving God. 

IIL. Thus we come to the third work of Christian 
submission ; it is in the fear of God. This fear is at 
once the motive and the limit of our submission. 
Our submission is a sacrifice for Christ, and offered in 
the fear of Christ. There can be nosubmission where 
His honour is endangered ; and then only is submis- 
sion true when His will is its final object. At last 
submission will be crowned by sovereignty.—BisHor 
Westcorr, Village Sermons, p. 304. 


Rererences.—V. 21.—W. G. Horder, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 235. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in 
Outline, p. 107, 118, 123, 134, 140 and 145. V. 22, 23.—A. 
Brown, British Congregationalist, 16th August, 1906, p. 57. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 292. V. 22-25.—C. 8. 
Horne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 121. V. 22-33, 
B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 65. F. J. A. Hort, 
Village Sermons in Outline, p. 123. V. 23.—E. T. J. Marriner, 
Sermons Preached at Lyme Regis, p. 123. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. i. p. 281. V. 25.--Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. 
No. 2488. Eaxpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 423. V. 25-27. 
—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 628. V. 27.—Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. ii. p. 302, V. 28.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s 
Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 239. 


THE NOURISHED AND CHERISHED CHURCH 


¢, , nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church.’ 
—EPH. V. 29. 
Noruine in St. Paul’s conception of the wonderful 
Church of Christ is more startling than his undoubting 
faith in the work she was to do, and in the tender, 
unslumbering love that would for ever guard her. 
The great Gospel is itself the great paradox, and 
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we need not wonder that it is surrounded by com- 
panion paradoxes. Few can be more astonishing 
than these: the apparent abandonment, which is 
nevertheless a constant tending of the Church, and 
the apparent overcoming by world-powers which is 
nevertheless a victory. 

I. As to the first, let us remember that the saints 
have never misdoubted Christ and His promises, nor 
the interest of the Church in these, however they may 
have misdoubted their own. Alexander Peden 1s 
represented by a poet as taking counsel with God 
whether he should be able to keep true— 

So I sought the Lord when we met 
At the black Moffat Water to get 
Just a blink of light on the way, 


And to know whether I should play 
The man in the dark times yet. 


But He said, ‘ Content you now, 
You shall be where I think best ;’” 
‘Yea, Lord,’ I said, ‘ but Thou 
Knowest I never did bow 

To Baal with the rest, 

Nor take the black false test ;’ 
But He said, ‘ Content you now’. 


But even Peden, the gloomiest of all the great 
witnesses, never feared that the Lord would forsake 
His Church. ‘There shall be brave days such as the 
Church of Scotland never saw the like; but I shall 
not see them, though you may.’ ‘Lord, I die in 
faith,’ said another, ‘that Thou wilt not leave Scot- 
land, but that Thou wilt make the blood of Thy 
witnesses the seed of Thy Church, and return again 
and be glorious in Thine own land.’ Warriston re- 
corded his ‘sure hope that the Church would be visited 
and freed’. In his last moments James Guthrie, too, 
foresaw the good of God’s chosen, the gladness of 
His nation, the glory of His inheritance. In the very 
height of their extremity these men never questioned 
the present nourishing, cherishing love of Christ to 
His Church and the glory that was to be. If perse- 
cution sifted the Church, it was well, for her great 
danger had ever been that of becoming a bit of the 
world under another name. An eminent preacher 
has said, ‘I do not myself feel any regret at the 
departure of monied people. In some places there is 
such a dependence on a little oligarchy of wealthy 

eople that there seems no alternative for the Lord 
of the Churches but to send the rich away.’ That is 
ure New Testament doctrine. 

II. The strength of the Church appears in her per- 
secution as clearly as her faithfulness. When the 
shock strikes the slumbering land, men discover that 
they have to reckon with a power which the world 
did not originate and cannot subdue. In the darkest 
and weariest hour of overthrow and pain the Church 
has wings folded at her side. ‘They will unfold, and 
then she is free. ‘The strength of the Church is al- 
together supernatural, and she is mighty just as she 
knows it. All the Church’s trial is that the word 
may be fulfilled, ‘‘Thoushalt call thy walls Salvation ’. 

And then the world knows her, and seeks her for 
what she is. ‘The world has long since discovered 
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that in the natural there is no redemption. No fibre 
of its heart is stirred by Gospels which cannot promise 
deliverance from the prison-house of law. When we 
touch the illimitable world—unknown, and yet well 
known—when we tear up our calculations, when we 
forget the circumstances that are so dead against us, 
when we regard no more the chains that bind the 
weakening limbs, the hour of release is at hand. The 
Church of Christ rises girt for her task, and the world 
perceives that she is not so weak as she seemed to be. 
No, nor yet so poor.—W. Rosertson Nicott, Ten- 
Minute Sermons, p. 283. 


ASPECTS OF THE MYSTICAL UNION 


‘We are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones.’ 
—EPH. Vv. 30. 


Tue depth and intimacy of the mystical union 
between our Lord and His believers are nowhere more 
boldly expressed than in the words of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, ‘ We are members of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones’. 


Let us see how this great and ruling truth helps us 


to confront the problems of life. 

I. Consider its relation to the social work of the 
Church. Many of us remember the time when a very 
sharp line was drawn between the spiritual and the 
secular, and the spiritual was exalted. The preacher’s 
business was to work for the salvation of souls, The 
Church was a building for the worship of God and 
the preaching of the Gospel. It was occupied two 
or three times a week, and for the rest quite useless. 
Philanthropy was held to be distinct from Christianity. 
It was inspired by Christianity, no doubt, and was 
good in itself, but it was not allowed to invade the 
sphere of the Church’s true activity. As for recrea- 
tion, it was thought outside the Church’s mission, and 
was even regarded in some quarters as hostile to the 
spiritual energies of the faithful. By and by there 
came menaces and reproaches from the leaders of the 
working people. Worse than that, we became aware 
of the fact that the people were drifting away from 
organised Christianity. Many of us well remember 
that we were irritated by these challenges. We had 
been brought up to believe that our business was to 
bring souls to Christ, and that if we could do that, 
other problems would gradually solve themselves. We 
forgot that the Church once made it herspecial business 
to care for the poor, and that when this became 
the function of the State, a true and precious link was 
broken. Now we perceive that the Christ, Who is In- 
carnate and Supreme, is united to the bodies and the 
souls of His people, and we are members of His body, of 
His flesh, and of His bones. So we perceive that His 
work of redemption has gone wider than we thought, 
and that it extends to the bodies as well as to the 
souls of men. What is done merely for the body is 
a step towards salvation. Looking round his great 
congregation one Sunday night, Mr. Spurgeon spoke 
of the extremities to which some were reduced. 
‘Some of you,’ he said, ‘are hungry, and do not know 
where to turn for a morsel of bread. Has it even 
come to this?’ Whoever fed the hungry, worked 
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towards the Christian salvation. All social work 
takes a new colour and a happy radiance when it is 
done in the thought of the union—in the remem- 
brance that Christ died for the body as well as for 
the soul, and that He means to have with Him the 
whole man, body and soul, in the House not made 
with hands, 

II. It is the thought of the mystical union that 
helps us to understand the resurrection of the body. 
When we realise that Christ took for our sakes the 
body as the temple of the Holy Ghost, we know that 
the body cannot really die. Christ did not take our 
flesh as a garment to be laid aside. He took it as 
part of Himself. We have been taught the doctrine 
of the literal resurrection of the flesh. St. Paul 
asserted the continuity of the body, and he denied 
explicitly the literal resurrection of the flesh. In his 
view, the body is united to Christ as well as the soul. 
There is an interdependence between the two in Him 
even when they are separated by death. Body and 
soul remain in union with Christ, and, in a day to be, 
body and soul will be united to make the one man 
in Christ Jesus before the throne of the Incarnate 
God. St. Paul teaches us that the body which shall 
be, is not the body that is, Nevertheless, it is not a 
new creation, but, in some sense known to God, a 
resurrection of the body in which we are at present. 
The body which we shall wear in glory is as truly the 
same body as we are wearing now, as the body we are 
wearing now is the same body with which we were 
born. ‘These risen bodies will be like the body of 
the risen Lord. Changes unthinkable will have 
passed over them, but they will be the same. When 
He smote the gates of brass and snapped the bars of 
iron in sunder, and returned to His disciples from the 
dead, they did not know Him at first, but after a 
little time they knew Him. It was as when friends 
part and go out into foreign lands, and come back 
after years of toil and separation, and do not know 
those whose faces they had gazed on from the begin- 
ning. But by and by something—a tone of voice, a 
look of love—brings recognition, and gradually the 
past is traced in the present. So death comes and 
separates the body from the soul for a time, but 
neither from Christ, and we look forward by faith to 
the ending of separations. A great citizen of Birm- 
ingham used to comfort himself very much with this 
Greek word, cadzice, ‘the trumpet shall sound’, 
Yes, the trumpet shall sound. All the New Testa- 
ment is meaningless unless it teaches the coming of a 
day of days, when the old order shall end, and the 
new everlasting order begin—W. Rosertson NIcoLt, 
The Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 261. 

Rererences.—V. 30.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 
11538, and vol. xxxviii, No. 2244. V. 32.—H. S. Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 177. 


THE CANON OF CONDUCT 
‘For this is right,’—Epn. vi. 1. 
I. The Standard of Christianity. ‘Right’ isa law of 


conduct not based on accident or convenience ; it 





arises out of the depths of eternity, and is compre- 
hended in the depths of our nature. Duty is sub- 
lime, founded on eternal relationships; conscience is 
the index of the Divine and supernatural ; right differs 
essentially from might ; justice and convenience are 
terms wide asunder by the breadth of the heavens; 
righteousness is the law of the unchanging universe, 
the will of Him in whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. If, then, the rule of right is the 
declared will of God, where must we look for that 
declaration? (1) Partially it is expressed in Nature. 
(2) The revelation of the Divine will is further dis- 
closed in the law of Sinai. (3) The rule of conduct 
finds complete expression in Jesus Christ. The ap- 
plication of the rule of right to individual acts and 
special situations requires the utmost carefulness. 
‘This is right.’ Miss Martineau has a story of 
Carlyle setting forth on horseback to seek a fresh 
house, with a map of the world in his pocket ; after 
this fashion, by reference to universal ideas we con- 
sider ourselves competent to resolve our personal, 
local, current difficulties. Much, however, comes 
between the general sense of righteousness and any 
specific act of moral judgment. We must take in- 
finite pains to acquaint ourselves with facts, and to 
know how the rule of right applies. ‘Human pro- 
gress means, before all things, the education of con- 
science. Here, then, is the criterion of conduct. 
‘For this is right.’ With a sincere mind, seconded 
by diligence, determine what is the noblest act or 
course of conduct in any given circumstances, then 
adopt it at any cost or hazard. 

Il. The Standards of the World. Here we get into 
the plural. By what tests, then, do men of the world 
decide their course of action? (1) For this is custom- 
ary. Great is the power of tradition. Great is the 

ower of opinion. Great is the power of fashion. 
2) For this is popular. (3) For this is profitable. 
Georges Sand bears this testimony : ‘I have witnessed 
revolutions and closely seen the actors in them; I 
have fathomed the bottom of their souls—I should 
rather say of their bags’. (4) For this is pleasant. 
Diderot gave this quaint instruction to artists. ‘Be 
the disciple of the rainbow, do not be its slave. But 
is not the epigram of Diderot also an instruction for 
life? Be the disciple of the pleasant, do not be its 
slave, (5) For this is clever. 

If you desire to live in peace and pure felicity, 
make the text your star. It sounds hard and harsh, 
it does not seem to contain a grain of poetry or note 
of music, yet it yields the secret of blessedness, the 

oetry of life, the flowers of the soul, the music of 
Weevon WW. L. Warkinson, Jnspiration in Common 
Life, p. 92. 

Rererences.—VI. 1.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 238. 
VI. 1-4.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p. 118. 
VI. 1-9.—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re-stated, p. 155. VI. 
4.— M. G. Glazebrook, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 28. 
T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 191. VI. 5-8.—J. Fleming, 
Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 69. VI. 5-9.—C. S. 
Horne, Relationships of Life, p. 85. F. J. A. Hort, Village 
Sermons in Outline, p. 140. VI. 6.—H. M. Butler, Harrow 
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School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 218. VI. 7.—Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxv. No. 1484, VI. 8.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 20. 





THE QUIET MIND 


‘My brethren, be strong in the Lord, in the power of His 
, might,’—Epu. v1. 10. 

Quietness is really an expression of strength. Look 
into almost all the language of the Scriptures and 
you find people with secure minds because they were 
secure in quiet. There is nothing dull about that 
quietness conducive to sleep. It is not like a stone 
with moss all over it. It is the grandest feature of 
the human and spiritual life. It is a sort of quiet- 
ness, only it takes a lot of learning with many people. 
It is easy to be busy, and get hot thoughts, and have 
differences, but the grand word ‘quietness’ is the 
best sense of power. It is a mind worth having. It 
is the grandest mind. 

I. Why is it many of us cannot have a quiet mind? 
We say there are so many things to keep us restless. 
It may be a house to manage, or a difficult bit of 
work, or the difficulty of getting work—things are so 
hard. My friends, a quiet mind is not built on 
things. ‘There is no secure mind on a foundation of 
circumstances. You may drive the circumstances 
under and try to build it on them, but it will not 
rest there. It is a world of continuity ; a world in 
which things will keep shifting, in which people keep 
moving one another along. You cannot fix your- 
selves in a comfortable income and a snug berth, and 
say: ‘I have a quiet mind because I am safe for 
ever’, You can’t doit. There is no such security 
to be had. Often people who come to the Church 
of God ask us to put things right. If you have 
Christian hearts we shall do our best. ‘They are 
down on their luck, or something disastrous is com- 
ing. Not by any amount of skill, of readjustment 
or warmheartedness, to help your wisdom, can we 
give to any one of our fellowmen a foundation on 
which a quiet, strong mind can rest. You can see 
people shaking with both hands in the park, saying : 
‘If only we could alter all these things, we should 
make people happy’. It is a libel on human nature 
to say happiness can be built on a construction of 
things. It cannot.. There is no rock on which the 
fabric of man’s happiness can rest secure. It is the 
sand fabric of this world’s good things. No life can 
rest on it. 

II. What is a secure mind? How do we get it? 
I am sure many of you have it. It would be music 
in your ears to be reminded once again what it really 
is. You may take from the sixth of Ephesians a 
very good illustration of the secure mind. . What is 
the picture presented to us? ‘There you see an old, 
not a very old, but he looks an old, man in a narrow 
Roman lodging. His face is worn with the pain men 
put upon him, and with the anguish of much physical 
trouble which has come to him in long travellings 
among the bandits of Asia Minor, and the storms of 
the sea, and the scourgings often repeated. There 
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he stands, or sits, in hisroom. With him isa Roman 
soldier, to whom he is chained by the wrists. Here 
in this prison, this lofty spirit, with a life of so severe 
pain, is writing a letter of cheer, and some of the 
words of his letter I read as my text. What are 
his words? ‘My brethren, be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of His might; put on the whole 
armour of God,’ and so on. Why did he say 
that? What was there to make him feel in that 
courageous mood? Look at the things about him. 
The thing most obvious was a Roman soldier. If 
you have read anything about those people, you 
would know they were a very unpoetical, unsym- 
pathetic people indeed. They were cold-blooded ; 
their business was to take the world by force of arms, 
crush out all finer feeling. ‘That was the person who 
suggested to him this. Instead of being depressed 
by that cold, forbidding presence, that spoke of 
captivity and the death not very far off, he takes 
that soldier to pieces, he literally takes him to pieces. 
Crushed by the thought of his unsympathetic pre- 
sence? No. He can take every bit of that man’s 
armour and treat it as an illustration of something. 
‘Look at his armour,’ he says. ‘There is his helmet, 
look at his sword, his sandals, his breastplate.’ Why, 
every bit of it, instead of being something to crush 
the mind into coldness, only gives him something to 
remind him of glorious service for the living Christ. 
He had the soldier and the Lord Jesus Christ with him 
as well. So he was strong, not in his circumstances. 
He had not the good luck to be resting on some social 
structure. He had not happiness on an economic basis ; 
but he had happiness resting on the living Christ, 
who was with him in the Roman prison. _ Presently, 
when he stood before the Cxsar, the Lord stood 
by. 

III. The busiest of us can find a little time to lift 
up our hearts unto the Lord. Those saints were 
not the people to manage things wonderfully, they 
were not workers of miracles, or different from you and 
me. Yet they were saints. Why were they saints? 
If you were to make this a perfect world you would 
not make any more saints. Saints cannot be made 
perfect by things. They are the people who stand 
up as soldiers—I don’t believe in any other saints but 
the soldier-saints. There is no sainthood without 
fighting a good fight. It cannot be had. They 
are not fighting in Nebuchadnezzar’s strength, or 
Goliath’s, or David’s, but in the power and might of 
the Lord. Let us remember that. We have an in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, that fadeth not 
away. This world will take our bodies into its earth 
some day, but we cannot be held by this world. 
God has made us. He is our Father, and to Him 
our spirits shall go at the last, I hope, having been 
made strong in the Lord and the power of His 
might. Having fought a good fight and finished our 
course, we shall hear those words: ‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast stood up asa 
soldier !’—A. W. Goveu, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. txxv p. 359. 


THE POWER OF THE WILL 
‘ Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of His might.’—Epu. vi. 10. 

I. Ler us ask ourselves, why is it that we so often 
wish to do right and cannot? why is it that we are 
so frail, feeble, languid, wayward, dim-sighted, fluc- 
tuating, perverse? why is it that we cannot ‘do the 
things that we would?’ why is it that, day after day, 
we remain irresolute, that we serve God so poorly, 
that we govern ourselves so weakly and so variably, 
that we cannot command our thoughts, that we are 
so slothful, so cowardly, so discontented, so sensual, 
so ignorant ? Why is it that we, who trust that we 
are not by wilful sin thrown out of grace (for of such 
I am all along speaking) why is it that we, who are 
ruled by no evil masters and bent upon no earthly 
ends, who are not covetous, or profligate livers, or 
worldly-minded, or ambitious, or envious, or proud, 
or unforgiving, or desirous of name—why is it that 
we, in the very kingdom of grace, surrounded by 
angels, and preceded by saints, nevertheless can do 
so little, and instead of mounting with wings like 
eagles, grovel in the dust, and do but sin, and confess 
sin, alternately? Is it that the power of God is 
not within us? Is it literally that we are not able 
to perform God’s commandments? God forbid! 
We are able. We have that given us which makes 
us able. We are not in a state of nature. We have 
had the gift of grace implanted in us. We havea 
power within us to do what we are commanded to 
do. What is it we lack? ‘The power? No; the 
will. What we lack is the real, simple, earnest, 
sincere inclination and aim to use what God has 
given us, and what we have in us. 

A man, for instance, cannot attend to his prayers ; 
his mind wanders; other thoughts intrude; time 
after time passes, and it is the same. Shall we say, 
this arises from want of power? Of course it may 
be so; but before he says so, let him consider whether 
he has ever roused himself, shaken himself, awakened 
himself, got himself to will, if I may so say, attention. 
We know the feeling in unpleasant dreams, when we 
say to ourselves, ‘This is a dream,’ and yet cannot 
exert ourselves to will to be free from it; and how at 
length by an effort we will to move, and the spell at 
once is broken; we wake. So it is with sloth and 
indolence ; the Evil One lies heavy on us, but he has 
no power over us except in our unwillingness to get 
rid of him. He cannot battle with us; he flies ; he 
can do no more, as soon as we propose to fight with 
him. 

There is a famous instance of a holy man of old 
time, who, before his conversion, felt indeed the ex- 
cellence of purity, but could not get himself to sa 
more in prayer than ‘ Give me chastity, but not yet . 
I will not be inconsiderate enough to make light of 
the power of temptation of any kind, nor will I pre- 
sume to say that Almighty God will certainly shield 
a man from temptation for his wishing it ; but when- 
ever men complain, as they often do, of the arduous- 
ness of a high virtue, at least it were well that they 
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should first ask themselves the question, whether they 
desire to have it. 

II. I would have every one carefully consider 
whether he has ever found God fail him in trial, when 
his own heart had not failed him; and whether he 
has not found strength greater and greater given him 
according to his day; whether he has not gained 
clear proof on trial that he has a Divine power lodged 
within him, and a certain conviction withal that he 
has not made the extreme trial of it, or reached its 
limits. Grace ever outstrips prayer. Abraham 
ceased interceding ere God stayed from granting. 
Joash smote upon the ground but thrice, when he 
might have gained five victories or six. All have the 
gift, many do not use it at all, none expend it. One 
wraps it in a napkin, another gains five pounds, 
another ten. It will bear thirty-fold, or sixty, ora 
hundred. We know not what we are, or might be. 
As the seed has a tree within it, so men have within 
them angels. 

Hence the great stress laid in Scripture on growing 
in grace. Seeds are intended to grow into trees. We 
are regenerated in order that we may be renewed 
daily after the image of Him who has regenerated us. 
In the text and verses following, we have our calling 
set forth, in order to ‘stir up our pure minds, by way 
of remembrance,’ to the pursuit of it. ‘ Be strong in 
the Lord,’ says the Apostle, ‘and in the power of His 
might. Put on the whole armour of God,’ with your 
loins girt about with truth, the breastplate of right- 
eousness, your feet shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace, the shield of faith, the helmet of 
salvation, the sword of the Spirit. One grace and 
then another is to be pasted: in us. Each day is to 
bring forth its own treasure, till we stand, like blessed 
spirits, able and waiting to do the will of God.— 
J. H. Newman. 


Rererences.—VI, 10.—T. Parr, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lviii. p. 74. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. 
p. 570. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), 
p- 106. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year (2nd 
Series), vol. ii. p. 175. C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 170. 

itor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 119. VI. 10-14.—E. J. 
Kennedy, Old Theology Re-stated, p. 169. 


THE ARMOUR OF GOD 


* Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil.’—Epn. vi. 11. 
In his immortal allegory Bunyan represents Christian 
as arrived in his pilgrimage at the stately palace 
Beautiful ; and, after rest and refreshment, conversa- 
tion and devotion, some grave and comely damsels led 
him into the armoury where they showed him all 
manner of furniture which the Lord had prepared, 
sufficient indeed to equip as many pilgrims as there are 
stars in the firmament. ‘They then harnassed him 
from head to foot with what was of proof, as he would 
surely meet with many antagonists on his way to 
Mount Zion. St. Paul desired the Christians at 
Ephesus to be as perfectly mailed as Christian in the 
palace Beautiful. So he leads them into the Temple 


of Divine Truth, and shows them the armovr God has 
prepared for them; but he leaves them to furnish 
themselves; nevertheless, he repeatedly enjoins them 
to do so without delay, as their need was great. Our 
need is as great and imperative. 

I. The Armour to be Worn.—There are six pieces ; 
but not one for the back, because we must alway face 
the foe, and never flee from him. But we must not 
mistake the figureemployed. This armour is for the 
soul, and not for the body; and it is to defend us 
from our great spiritual adversary, who, with his 
legions, would decoy us to slay us. Moreover, it is 
Divine: it has been thoroughly tested, and never 
once battered through, but has shielded myriads of 
souls, till they exchanged the shout of battle for the 
pean of victory. 'There is, first, the girdle. The girdle 
is very strong; it not only binds together what is 
loose, but, fastened tightly round the loins, it so braces 
the warrior that he can throw his whole force against 
his enemy. Even thus the truth of God must girdle 
our souls, binding well together our wandering 
thoughts and affections, and so uniting all our inner 
powers that we can dash against Satan with a might 
he cannot withstand. ‘There is also the breastplate. 
This, in armour, is the metal vest which envelops the 
lungs and other vital parts, reaching from the neck 
to the thighs. This part is indispensably requisite. 
So is the Divine breastplate, which is Christ’s right- 
eousness upon us, and Christ’s righteousness within us. 
Then there are the sandals. ‘These save the ex- 
tremities, and are lashed to them with sound thongs. 
Without them the warrior could neither plant himself 
firmly, nor fly on acommission received. Thus finely 
is the Christian pictured as acting alway under the 
peaceful motives of the Gospel. Furthermore, there 
is the shield. The ancient champion would ever have 
his shield, whether made of skin, or steel, or more 
precious metal; it was a miniature rampart, behind 
which he cleverly sheltered himself.- Our shield is our 
faith ; and, when skilfully used, it quenches the fiery 
darts of the wicked one, turns to flight the armies of 
the aliens, and defies the combined powers of death and 
the grave. Next, there is the helmet. This protects 
and adorns the head. So does the hope of salvation 
cover and beautify the Christian champion. Heavy 
blows may fall upon it, yet he lifts up his head in the 
day of battle, and cherishes in his heart the hope that 
will never render him cowardly nor ashamed. And, 
lastly, there is the sword. ‘The sword is offensive and 
aggressive. Ifa Damascus blade, it will not snap, but 
pierce between the joints of the finest and strongest 
harness. How like to this is the Word of God! It is 
verily a keen two-edged weapon. What slaughter it 
makes of the ignorances and reasonings of the natural 
mind, and the passion and lusts which war against the 
soul! Jesus wielded it triumphantly when contending 
with Satan in the wilderness ; and the feeblest saint, 
with this instrument in his hands, can do exploits. 

Il. The Reason for Wearing this Armour.—We 
have to ‘stand against the wiles of the devil’. And 
who is he that we must be fully equipped to meet 
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him? He is a spirit; hence invisible, and thus the 
more able to damage us. He once ranked with the 
princes of heaven; but he fell from his first estate 
through pride and daring, and dragged down with 
him a host of celestials. And ever since then—lon 
ages ago—he has been pursuing the same dreadful 
course on earth. Now, how shall we stand against his 
wiles? Not clad in our own armour, or that of others, 
as was David in that of Saul, but in God’s armour, 
and in the whole of God’s armour. And even then 
we must not face him in our own strength, for that 
would be to war with him to our own hurt, as in the 
instance of Eve ; but we must meet him as the stripling 
shepherd met the giant of Gath—‘in the name of the 
Lord’. 
DEFENCE AND DEFIANCE 


‘Put on the whole armour of God.’—Epn. v1. 11. 


Tue motto of our volunteers is ‘Defence, not De- 
fiance,’ but in the war with evil we must adopt the 
title ‘Defence and Defiance’. ‘The whole armour of 
God,’ or what is called elsewhere ‘the armour of 
light,’ is the sanctification of our whole nature through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the only 
panoply invulnerable by evil. 

I. Defence against the sins which beset us is implied 
in our text. ‘The faithful disciple of Christ is secure 
in fidelity to the truth, in the power of purity, in the 
peace which garrisons his heart, in the love of God 
and goodness, in his pervasive righteousness, in his 
fellowship with heaven, in his faith and hope laying 
hold of eternal life. The grosser temptations fail to 
deprave one who is clothed in the shining mail of 
holiness. ‘The more subtle forms of sin are equally 
innocuous to the pure in heart. There is no gross 
tangibility in the temptations to which many good 
people are subject; the enemy attacks with unseen 
array and smokeless powder. 

II. The Defiance of Evil.—It is not enough to de- 
fend ourselves from the assaults of evil ; we must chal- 
lenge and fight it at every step, even when it does not 
decisively challenge us, To ‘let sleeping dogs lie’ is 
not sound policy in the moral life. Our attitude 
must be aggressive, whether evil is palpable or obscure. 
We must deal with evil inan uncompromising spirit, 
allowing no truce, granting no quarter. It is an 
axiom with the military that a purely defensive war 
must end in defeat; and certainly we often fail in 
spiritual warfare because we do not press the battle 
to the gate, and thoroughly subjugate the enemy 
when God gives us his neck. We must deal with 
evil in the spirit of abounding courage and confidence. 
We must also struggle against evil in the full assur- 
ance of final victory. ‘When Immanuel,’ says John 
Bunyan, ‘had driven Diabolus and all his forces out of 
the city of Mansoul, Diabolus preferred a petition to 
Immanuel, that he might have only a small part of 
the city. When this was rejected, he begged to have 
only a little room within the walls; but Immanuel 
answered : ‘He should have no place in it at all, no, 
not to res* the sole of his foot’. To this end and in 


this confidence we must pursue the struggle. —W. L. 
Watkinson, The Ashes of Roses, p. 93. 


Rererence.—VI. 11.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 


Christian Year, p. 44. 
EPH. VI. 12. 


I tovE the brave! But it is not enough to be a 
swordsman, one must also know against whom to use 
the sword.—NIeTzscHE, 


THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE 

‘For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 

principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 

darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 

high places,’—Epn. v1. 12. 
As life goes on there comes to most of us a clearer 
view of its meaning and of its intense importance. 
The words, ‘ This is not your rest,’ gain fresh meaning 
as the years goby. And another truth, also, is borne 
in upon us—namely, that we are surrounded by 
strange, hidden forces, harassed by unseen foes, that 
the more deliberately we try to live with a high aim 
in view the more surely are we battered and assaulted ; 
the more we realise that even now we are fellow- 
citizens with the saints of the household of God the 
more we find war and strife to be our portion. The 
life you and I have to live belongs only in part to this 
visible sphere. ‘The things that are seen are temp- 
oral, but the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 
And as it is with the spiritual blessing, so it is with 
the spiritual forces of evil that are against us. 

In the account of our Lord’s temptation we are 
allowed to see a glimpse of what the battles with 
those unseen hosts meant to Him, and to learn by His 
example the methods by. which to meet them. And 
we need to learn them, for if it is true that the battle 
has to be fought, if our foes are as vigilant as they 
ever were in the olden days, we must look to our 
weapons. ‘The important thing is that we should 
each of us for himself make the warfare a reality ; and 
I would suggest just two practical points. . 

I. First, we must be given to prayer. ‘The conflict, 
as we have seen, must be waged in the heavenly 
places, in the world of unseen reality, and so our 
weapons, if they are to be effective, must penetrate to 
that hidden sphere, We must push past the visible 
to the invisible world; we must get through the 
things of sense to the deeper realities which lie behind ; 
and we shall do this in no other way but by prayer. 
We should set ourselves quite deliberately and very 
patiently to find out more fully than before what 
prayer means, and what it involves. Prayer has been 
very well and simply defined as the lifting up of the 
mind and heart to God. Words, you see, are not of 
the essence of prayer, though of course prayer usually 
will find its way out on to the lips, because out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

II. But prayer in its essence is the contact of the 
human soul with the living God. We lift up our 
hearts unto the Lord. Prayer takes us through into 
the heavenly places ; we penetrate to the throne of 
grace, Now if this is true, we see why prayer needs 
so great an effort, It is the exercise of the very best 
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and highest powers that God has given to us. It is 
the putting forth, or it ought to be the putting forth, 
of hole inner force of the man, Prayer which 
makes little or no demands on our energies is not 
prayer at all in any real sense of the word. It is only 
playing at prayer. And never was there a day when 
the effort was more needed than it is now. The world 
is so full of a number of things—the rush and the 
whirl of life, the eager haste, the keen competition, 
the absorbing and numberless interests, the fret and 
anxiety, the wear and tear of an unquiet, busy age. 
All those things make prayer very difficult. We must 
learn where we ourselves are to gain the needed 
strength for our conflict. We shall never learn it in 
the midst of the full rush of life if we have not first 
gone quietly into the desert with our Lord. 

III. And there is one more duty which none of us 
must dare to neglect if we are to wrestle with any 
effect against the powers of evil. If it is necessary to 
lift up our hearts to God, it is necessary also to keep 
under our bodies. ‘The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit. ‘To give full licence to the body, even in what 
is lawful, is fatal to true living. Weare not, most of 
us, I suppose, called to anascetic life. We are called 
to live as busy, active men and women in the world. 
But we cannot ignore facts, and there is no more cer- 
tain fact than this—that owing to the strange en- 
feeblement of our wills, which is due to sin, we have 
not any of us that complete control over our bodies 
that we ought to have. 

God forbid that we should ever make the mistake 
of imagining that our bodies are in themselves evil. 
The essence of sin lies not in the body, but in the 
weak, disordered will which fails to control it. It is 
because this is so that the need of fasting in some 
shape or form has never passed away, and never will 
so long as man is what he is. Yet fasting, like other 
spiritual exercises, may be an utter unreality. Itma 
be practised as if it were an end in itself, a thing to 
be used for its own sake.. So used, it will minister to 
nothing but folly, and pride, and self-will. Used as 
God means it to be, in a humble spirit, as a means to 
higher things, it will bring the blessing that always 
comes to those who obey. By prayer, then, which is 
prayer indeed, and by self-discipline, we shall be en- 
abled in the power of Christ our Lord effectively to 
carry on the conflict in the heavenly places—that 
conflict to which we, as Christians, are committed. 


Rererences.—VI. 12.—Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Int- 
quity, p. 71. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 289. Phil- 
lips Brooks, The Law of Growth, p. 61. Hapositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 138; zbid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 212. VI. 12, 13, 
—H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, p. 280. 


THE TRINITY OF TEMPTATION 
* The evil day.’—Epu. vi. 13. 
In dealing with temptation we must remember that 
a man may be tempted either of God or he may be 
tempted of Satan. In Hebrews xx 17 we are told that 
God. did ‘tempt’ or ‘try’ ‘braham. God tries us 
that we may rise; Satan tries us that we may fall. 


EPHESIANS VI 


Ver. 13. 

I. There are three trinities in the world. The 
trinity in unity above us, the Father, Son, and Spirit 
—one God; the trinity within us, spirit, soul, and 
body—one man; and the trinity beneath us, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. The world, the flesh, 
and the devil are present in every temptation that 
comes toman. (1) What is the world? In 1 John 
mt. 26 we are told what is in the world: ‘The lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’. 
These were the lines along which Christ's three temp- 
tations came. ‘These the Apostle shows are in the 
world, but he does not give a definition of the world. 
The world really is the appearance or semblance of 
things, a mirage! (2) As for the flesh, there is no 
better definition than that given in Romans viz 18, 
where the Apostle says: ‘In me, that is, in my flesh’. 
‘Flesh’ is ‘me-ism,’ egotism. What is the centre 
letter of the word ‘sin’? ‘I’; and the centre of 
egotism is ‘I’. (3) The devil. The nearer you live 
to Christ, the more certain you are there is a personal 
devil. Of course, I do not think that the avi has 
the attributes of God. If you say that the devil 
tempts everybody you make him omnipresent and 
omniscient, which are attributes of God alone. Our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against the hosts of spirits 
of wickedness in the heavenly places (Eph. vi 12, 
Revised Version). Why should Satan tempt man to 
fall? The whole gist of the fall is that Satan should 
rule, should take from the brow of man the crown 
that the Creator put there. 

II. The temptation of our Lord. When Satan had 
made man his subject, God’s plan seemed thwarted ; 
but God, in the person of His Son, became man and 
encountered Satan, not in the exercise of His Deity, 
but ‘He emptied Himself’. 

III. The succour for tempted souls. We must 
remember that on the cross Jesus Christ became the 
representative man, and met the world, the flesh, and 
the devil in the hour of His weakness. If He could 
overcome them then, what can He not do now He is 
strong in resurrection glory? If we are linked to 
Christ by faith,’ we shall keep our standing, in spite 
of temptations, and Christ will bring Satan under 
our feet.—F. B. Meyer, The Souwl’s Ascent, p. 123. 


THE ARMOUR OF GOD 


‘Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand.’—Epu. vi. 13. 


Preparation—that is the first note of Advent—pre- 
paration for a struggle which must last while life lasts. 
No thinking man would deny that the be-all and 
end-all of our early years is preparation for the life 
that we are to live when we go out into the world. 
And Christianity advances its claim : What prepara- 
tion have you made, and what preparation are you 
now making, for the moral and spiritual struggles of 
after-life ? 

Let us then speak of what St. Paul considers to be 
the preparation of the Christian warrior, ‘Twice he 
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speaks of the whole armour: ‘Put on the whole 
armour of God’; ‘Take up the whole armour’. In 
the Greek it is one word, the ‘panoply’ of God. 
This ‘panoply,’ or complete equipment, consists of 
six parts—the girdle, the breastplate, the sandals, 
the shield, the helmet, and the sword. Of these, one 
only is an offensive weapon ; the rest are for the pro- 
tection of the soldier. But all of them are God’s 
gifts to those who are to fight His battle ; all belong 
to the supernatural order, and they are parts of a 
whole. I am not speaking to those who, to the best 
of their natural powers, are fighting on the side of 
right; I am speaking, as St. Paul is, to those who 
have been admitted to the supernatural life by the 
Sacrament of Baptism, and received their armour in 
Confirmation—the ‘Sacrament of warriors’. St. Paul 
speaks of— 

I. The Girdle of Truth About the Loins.—Now, 
we read constantly in the Bible of girding up the loins, 
and it is always in preparation for some active work. 
It was the gathering of the long flowing robe close 
round the body, so as to leave the limbs at liberty. 
The custom of the Hebrews was to wear the girdle, 
the sword-belt, round the waist, as our soldiers wear 
it now. And the Christian’s girdle is to be Truth— 
not mere conscientiousness, but Truth. Your loins 
are to be girt about with Truth. Without that, the 
soldier will be impeded by his flowing robe. And 
the Truth is the T'ruth revealed by God, the deposit 
of the faith committed to the Church, which is the 
pillar and ground of the Truth. Did you ever see a 
Christian soldier fight at odds without his girdle? I 
know few sadder sights. He is fighting against the 
powers of sin and unbelief; but all his movements 
are impeded. He is fighting without his girdle. He 
is a Christian still, a soldier still, but he has given up 
or lost his rule of faith—the Truth of God. Lax- 
ness of religious belief is as inconsistent with real 
freedom as a loose ungirdled robe is inconsistent with 
a soldier's active life. 

ll. The Breastplate.—Flsewhere St. Paul calls it 
the breastplate of faith and love; here he follows 
Isaiah and speaks of it as the breastplate of righteous- 
ness. And righteousness means simply a good life 
lived in the strength of God. That which belongs to 
the Christian is the power to do in God’s strength 
that which man by nature longs, yet fails, to do. 
There have been men who have thought lightly of 
the holy life, and put a transient emotion in place of 
the hold on Truth, and lost their hold on that in 
which a hold on Truth results—a holy life. Yet, 
where sin is present in the life, where the breastplate 
of righteousness is pierced, though the girdle of Truth 
be on our loins and the shield of Faith before us, our 
armour is incomplete. The darts will pierce where 
they have pierced before. The soul that carries a 
secret sin will never stand before the assaults of Satan. 

III. The Sandals: ‘Have your feet shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace’. ‘That is, I think, 
the readiness to proclaim to others the good news of 
God. A religion which shows no missionary enthusi- 


asm is a dead or dying religion; a personal faith, 
which begins at home and stays there, is not a belief 
in the Gospel of Christ. ‘The sandals of readiness to 
work for God are part of the equipment of the soldier 
of Christ. 

IV. The Shield of Faith.—Faith is the correlative 
of Truth. It is the Divine virtue which corresponds to 
that which God has told us about Himself. Strictly, 
all faith has God and the revelation of God for its 
object. How many forget to hold the shield of Faith 
over the body armour, to let it meet the first brunt 
of the enemy’s attack! Many an arrow might have 
been rendered harmless had it been met by the shield 
of Faith—yes, even by a battered shield, like his 
who cried, ‘Lord, I believe; help Thou mine un- 
belief’. 

V. The Helmet of Salvation; or, as it is called 
elsewhere, the Hope of Salvation. Hope is not that 
sanguine disposition which is but little removed from 
ignorance : it is a grace of God, and yet it becomes 
more and more a rational power. Faith and hope 
were the two presuppositions of the early Christian 
efforts. Six hundred against the world, and the 
Church went forth conquering and to conquer, be- 
cause it believed and hoped. If for a moment we 
lose hope, or if that hope is a mere emotional thing 
which fails us when all seems dark, then we feel our 
want of power; the enemy finds us out, and it isa 
forlorn hope. We are fighting without our helmet; 
and he who has lost his helmet is ready to throw ~ 
away his shield, for to lose hope is to lose faith too, 

Vi. The Sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God. All else is for defence; this is for attack. 
The Christian cannot win the battle simply by avoid- 
ing wounds; he must drive the enemy from the field. 
The phrase is not necessarily to be restricted to the 
Holy Bible; and yet, when I look back to that great 
battle fought and won in the wilderness, I see how 
the Tempter again and again recoiled from the sword 
of the Spirit, and shrank away before the invincible 
answer, ‘It is written’.—Ausrey Moore. 


MELANCHTHON’S LAST PUBLIC MESSAGE 
‘Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God.’— 
EPH. VI. 13. 

In his last public lecture, delivered in the early morn- 
ing of Good Friday, 1560; Melanchthon used these 
words, referring to the need for a new obedience in 
the believer, ‘ Necessaria est et nostra Panoplia,’ with 
an evident allusion to Ephesians vi. 13, ‘Take unto 
you the whole armour of God’. ‘The Latin narrative 
adds that these were the last words he uttered in 
public, as the lecture he desired to give on Easter 
Sunday morning was omitted on account of his in- 
creasing weakness. These words, ‘Necessaria est et 
nostra Panoplia,’ were therefore the last public 
message of the Preceptor Germaniz to his genera- 
tion, During his illness Melanchthon quoted two 
verses from Psalm cxx. which to us seem to express 
the chief sorrow of his life: ‘My soul hath long dwelt 
with him that hateth peace. I am for peace but 
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when I speak they are for war.’ Yet the man of 
peace left behind him a soldier’s instruction :— 
Take to arm you for the fight 
The panoply of God. 

The old German version translates his words: ‘ Es 
ist auch unser vieis und Ritterschaft von néten’ 
[‘ We need also diligence and knightly courage’, and 
the narrative suggests that these qualities had been 
conspicuously displayed in Melanchthon’s own career. 

[See the text of the original in Dr. N. Miiller’s 
a: and annotated edition (1910), pp. 11 and 

2. | 


‘Take unto you the whole armour of God.’—Epu. vi. 13. 

A nose thought is the soul’s defensive armour ; 
encased in it a man may suffer bombardment from 
life’s pollutions and take no stain. ‘The whole 
armour of God’—if in the urgency of battle you 
forget its details, take it just as the ‘pearly shell’ of 
a noble thought.—James McKrcunm, Mereprru’s 
Allegory, The Shaving of Shagpat, p. 124. 


‘ Having done all, to stand.’—Epu. vi. 13. 


Dr. Evcene Srocx tells us that as far back as 1833 
William Jowett concluded the instructions to John 
Tucker on his departure for Madras with some words 
found in the letter of Ignatius to Polycarp on the 
latter’s position in Smyrna, ‘Stand steady as an anvil 
when it is struck’. Tucker in after years often re- 
called them, saying, ‘Be an anvil and not a hammer’, 

Rererences.—VI. 13.—R. C. Trench, Sermons New and 
Old, p. 71. J. Hunter, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 
42. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons (2nd Series), p. 47. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Ephesians, p. 337. 


THE WHOLE ARMOUR OF GOD 


Epu, Vi. 13-18. 


No man could have invented this expression. It brings 
with it some sign and token of its Divine origin. ‘The 
most of things that are in the Scriptures are things 
that never would have occurred to the mind of man. 
Hence I stand by the old argument that the Bible is 
a book which no man could have written if he would, 
or would have written if he could. ‘The uniqueness is 
part of the argument. ‘The whole armour of God.’ 
Is there any mere poetry in the word whole? Is it 
employed or introduced in order to perfect a rhetorical 
climax? or is there great weight of meaning in the 
word whole? Is it the emphatic word in the exhorta- 
tion? or are all the words on one high level ?—the 
monotony not of weakness or weariness, but of com- 
pleteness. We must revert to cur own spiritual ex- 
perience if we would receive a sufficing answer to these 
inquiries. Could we do without the word whole? 
What does the word whole stand for in this connection ? 
It stands for completeness; there must not be one 
piece of the panoply overlooked, nor must the places 
and arrangements of the armour be for a moment 
changed or otherwise related. The provision of the 
Divine grace is complete; we are armed from the 
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head to the foot, there is no unprovided place or spot 
in all this Divine clothing with spiritual steel. 

I. Many persons are armed in places, If nine 
points out of ten are attended to, these people sup- 
pose that they are very well provided for, but they 
are not. You have shut up all your castle, every 
window, every door, except the postern gate, the little 
gate behind, the small door that a small burglar may 
pass through. All that is wanted is not an army of 
burglars, but one little child-burglar that can creep 
through an unguarded pane of glass. Enough! the 
castle is in the hands of the thief. How noticeable 
it is that people are very fond of pet graces and 
favourite virtues, and how they dangle these before 
the eyes of these poor creatures who are not similarly 
created or provided for at those special points. Do 
not let us who are not tempted in some directions 
hold ourselves up as stupendous models of behaviour 
in some other direction. A man may not be drunk, 
but his soul may be steeped in covetousness, which is 
worse than drunkenness. A man may not be led away 
by his passions, but he may be greedy, selfish, self-con- 
sidering, proud, and pride is worse than any sin that 
stalks about the city in the night-time. We condemn 
sin at wrong points, or we exaggerate some sins and 
practise others. Hence the beauty, the force, the 
necessity, of the expression or commandment, ‘ Put on 
the whole armour’. Every inch of it, be equally strong 
at every point ; ay, and it will take thee all thy time 
to panoply thyself in the steel of God. 

II. It is wonderful in reading over this panoply to 
discover how much of it is meant for defensive pur- 
poses. Itisnotall meant for aggression. Christianity 
is both aggressive and defensive. It is astonishing, I 
repeat, how much of the Christian armour is for pur- 
poses defensive. The helmet does not fight, it pro- 
tects; the shield does not aggress, it secures, defends, 
protects the very heart of the warrior. We need a 
great deal of defensive armour. The devil is wily. 
If there is one little heel-spot missed in the Christian 
Achilles that little vulnerable heel will be found out, 
and some great assault will be made upon it; may- 
hap the injection of some deadly poison ; and injec- 
tions are not accompanied with noise or with an 
uproar that is supposed to betoken heroism and 
angry strife; injection may be silent. The morphia 
is inserted with hardly any sense of pain, the digitalis 
makes no noise when it gets into the life and helps 
the poor labouring breath. So there are many noise- 
less temptations, there are many assaults that are not 
suspected ; and therefore this saying is true. What 
I say unto one I say unto all. Watch; resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you. But to be called to 
all this arming and watching and fighting and agonis- 
ing expectancy, is this the way to lifeeternal? Yes, 
and other way there is none. 

III. It is very noticeable that a great deal of this 
combat is what may be called hand-to-hand. strife. 
It is not a discharge of’ ball and other missile over a 
space of miles; it is wrestling. ‘Two men do not 
wrestle when they are standing five miles apart, nor 
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a mile apart, nor a yard apart. It is when they are 
grappling, one with the other, seeking for the tightest 
place, watching every movement of the antagonist, 
anticipating and discounting it; the uplifting that 
there may be the downcasting. Sometimes the Chris- 
tian warfare is just as hand-to-hand and arm-to-arm 
as this. Jacob wrestled ; we speak and sing of wrest- 
ling Jacob. The record says, ‘ Now there wrestled with 
him,’ and the wrestlers were so near to one another 
that the one touched the thigh of the other, and it 
shrank, and the muscle shrunken abides there till this 
day to tell what angel tussles there have been in the 
dark nights of spiritual experience. 

IV. Is this armour all to be turned against the 
enemy? No; itis to be turned, so to say, but to say 
it with tenderest reverence, sometimes against God. 
How so? The proof is here: Having equipped your- 
selves, then follows the command or exhortation, 
‘Praying always with all prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all persever- 
ance and supplication for all saints’. Does the Lord 
make an armoury that can be employed against Him- 
self? Yes, in a certain sense, but that sense must be 
very carefully and even tenderly distinguished and 
discriminated. ‘The action is this: ‘'The kingdom of 
_ heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force’. And God, having armed the men, says, Now 
come and take My kingdom. God is willing to be 
overthrown. The angel was willing that Jacob should 
throw him as it were in some great struggle. No 
man can ever take the celestial fort; it must be sur- 
rendered by God in answer to prayer.—J osEPH PARKER, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. m. p. 22. 

EPH, VI. 14. 

Ler us keep a brave heart and clear armour. What 
beautiful armour for a Christian lady that ‘armour 
of light,’ ‘having on the breastplate of righteousness ’. 
I was talking of that at our prayer meeting an hour 
since. It was suggested by going into my study late 
last night. The windows were open—shutters not 
to ; but as I looked out into the moonlight I saw there 
was a fine defence of snow round the house; for no 
robber would venture to come and leave his footmarks 
there. Think of the angel of snow defending our 
homes, i.e. pure, white, new-fallen snow, for if the snow 
is trampled on and turned into slush, it is no longer 
of use that way. It is only in its purity that it is 
a guard and a detaisell Der Rosertson of Irvine, to 
Mrs. Maxwell. 

Rererences.—VI. 14,—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re- 
stated, p. 180. T. 8S. Herrick, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. 
p. 168. Brooke Herford, Cowrage and Cheer, p. 68. Ea- 
positor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 362. A. Maclaren, Haposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Ephesians, p. 843; «bid. p. 350. 


THE READINESS OF THE GOSPEL OF PEACE 


‘And your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace.’—EPpn. vi. 15. 

Tue great Apostle was much given to the use of 

illustrations, Like his Divine Master, he clearly saw 

the analogy between things external and things in- 
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ternal and spiritual, and employed the one for the 
purpose of making the other more easily intelligible. 

I. We must be ready for service. The believer is 
not saved by his works: but he is saved that he may 
work, and the genuineness of his new life is to be 
manifested by service. Now the possession of peace 
with God, much more the assurance of the possession 
of the peace of God within us, will give us readiness 
for the performance of the service which is required 
of us by the will of God, and defined for us by the 
necessities of our own generation. For where there 
is peace there is whole-souledness : there is nothing 
to disturb the attention, divide the heart, or divert 
the mind ; and so he who possesses it can give him- 
self wholly to that to which he gives himself at all, 
The possession of this peace will keep him also from 
being fastidious about the place in which he serves. 

II. But in the second place the Christian must be 
always ready for sacrifice, and the possession of the 
peace of God will give him that readiness. He is not 
to go out of his way seeking for a cross, for that 
would be to make himself a ‘martyr by mistake’ - 
but if, while moving on his appointed path of duty 
he is confronted with a cross, then he is to take up 
that and humbly and bravely bear the suffering and 
sacrifice which it imposes, for Christ’s sake, Then 
as he never can tell when precisely he will be met by 
such a cross, he must hold himself always in readiness 
for it. 

If. The Christian should be always ready foi 
sorrow, and the gospel of peace will give him that 
readiness. The believer does not escape sorrow in 
the world, and he ought to be ready for its coming. 
But where shall he get that readiness? Not from 
philosophy : that may make a Stoic of him, and lead 
him to submit, somewhat haughtily, to the inevitable, 
but it will give him neither the resignation nor the 
consolation of the Christian. Pride will not give it 
to him, for that will only wrap him in the mantle of 
seclusion, and make him discontented and irritable 
with God and all around him. But the Gospel of 
peace will give it to him, for that assures him that 
everything that comes to him is under the supervision 
and control of God. 

IV. The Christian should be ready for death, and 
the gospel of peace will give him that readiness. 
That which we most of all need in the prospect of 
our leaving the world is readiness to go. Nay, that 
readiness, rightly understood, is all we need. And 
in what does that readiness consist? Not im an 
special occupation at the moment, but in the habitual 
character of the soul ; not in the performance of any 
rite, such as the observance of the supper, or the 
reception of extreme unction ; no, but in the faith 
which rests on Jesus Christ, and in the possession of 
that peace which He bestows. 


Rererences.—VI. 15.—E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re- 
stated, p. 192. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Ephesians, p. 8538. VI. 16.—Ibid. p. 361. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. vii. No. 416. KE. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re 
stated, p. 204. VI. 17.—H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1577, 
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pp. 1, 21. E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re-stated, pp. 216, 
229. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2201. A. Mac- 
laren, Hxpositions of Holy Scriptwre—LEphesians, p. 867. 


INTERCESSION ~ 


‘ Praying always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, 
and watching thereunto with all perseverance and sup- 
plication for all saints.’—Epu. v1. 18, 

Intercession is the characteristic of Christian wor- 

ship, the privilege of the heavenly adoption, the 

exercise of the perfect and spiritual mind. 

I, First, let us turn to the express injunctions of 
Scripture. For instance, the text itself: ‘Praying in 
every season with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and abstaining from sleep for the purpose, 
with all perseverance and supplication for all saints,’ 
Observe the earnestness of the intercession here in- 
culcated ; ‘in every season,’ ‘ with all supplication,’ 
and ‘to the loss of sleep’. Again, in the Epistle to 
the Colossians ; ‘ Persevere in prayer, watching in it 
with thanksgiving, withal praying for us also’. Again, 
‘Brethren, pray for us’. And again in detail; ‘I 
exhort that, first of all, a agealaeie prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men ; 
for kings, and all that are in authority. I will there- 
fore that men pray in every place.’ On the other 
hand, go through the Epistles, and reckon up how 
many exhortations occur therein to pray merely for 
self. You will find there are few, or rather none at 
all, Even those which seem at first sight to be such, 
will be found really to have in view the good of the 
Church. 

II. Such is the lesson taught us by the words and 
deeds of the Apostles and their brethren. Nor could 
it be otherwise, if Christianity be a social religion, as 
it is pre-eminently. If Christians are to live together, 
they will pray together ; and united prayer is neces- 
sarily of an intercessory character, as being offered 
for each other and for the whole, and for self as one 
of the whole. In proportion, then, as unity is an 
especial Gospel-duty, so does Gospel-prayer partake 
of a social character; and intercession becomes a 
token of the existence of a Church Catholic. 

III. Intercession is the especial observance of the 
‘Christian, because he alone is in a condition to offer 
it. It is the function of the justified and obedient, 
of the sons of God, ‘ who walk not after the flesh but 
after the spirit ;’ not of the carnal and unregenerate, 
This is plain even to natural reason. The blind man, 
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who was cured, said of Christ, ‘We know that God 
heareth not sinners ; but, if any man be a worshipper 
of God and doeth His will, him He heareth’. Saul 
the persecutor obviously could not intercede like St. 
Paul the Apostle. Our first prayers ever must be 
for ourselves, Our own salvation is our personal con- 
cern; till we labour to secure it, till we try to live 
religiously, and pray to be enabled to do so, nay, and 
have made progress, it is but hyprocrisy, or at best it 
is overbold, to busy ourselves with others. I do not 
mean that prayer for self always comes first in order 
of time, and intercession second. Blessed be God, 
we were all made His children before we had actually 
sinned ; we began life in purity and innocence. In- 
tercession is never more appropriate than when sin 
had been utterly abolished, and the heart was most 
affectionate and least selfish. Nor would I deny, that 
a care for the souls of other men may be the first 
symptom of a man’s beginning to think about his 
own; or that persons, who are conscious to them- 
selves of much guilt, often pray for those whom they 
revere and love, when under the influence of fear, or 
in agony, or other strong emotion, and, perhaps, at 
other times. Still it is true, that there is something 
incongruous and inconsistent in a man’s presuming 
to intercede, who is an habitual and deliberate sinner, 
Also it is true, that most men do, more or less, fall 
away from God, sully their baptismal robe, need the 
grace of repentance, and have to be awakened to the 
necessity of prayer for self, as the first step in observ- 
ing prayer of any kind. 

The privilege of intercession is a trust committed 
to all Christians who have a clear conscience and are 
in full communion with the Church. We leave secret 
things to God—what each man’s real advancement is 
in holy things, and what his real power in the unseen 
world. 'Two things alone concern us, to exercise our 
gift and make ourselves more and more worthy of it. 
—J. H. Newman. 

Rererences.—VI. 18.—S. G. Maclennan, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 170. Brooke Herford, Courage and Cheer, 
p. 1. J. Chambers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 158. 
H. Melville, Penny Pulpit, No. 1622, p. 25. VI. 18-24.— 
E. J. Kennedy, Old Theology Re-stated, p. 242. VI. 19.— 
Archbishop Magee, Christ the Light of all Scripture, p. 129, 
VI. 19, 20.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 207. VI. 
23.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—LKphesians, 
p- 881. VI. 23 and 24.—J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermona, 
p- 114. VI. 24.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripturs 
—Ephesians, p. 391, 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


THE SAINTS OF GOD 


(For All Saints’ Eve) 
‘The Saints who are at Philippi,’—Pum. 1. x. 


To-morrow is the day of Ali Saints, For quite a 
thousand years the churches of the West have given 
the first of November to this great commemoration, 
illuminating the declining and darkening year with 
the spiritual splendour of the thought of these ex- 
alted multitudes who have outsoared our shadows 
into the light of God. For it is with the holy ones 
departed that the festival, beyond a doubt, was prim- 
arily from the first concerned. It contemplated the 
saints in that reference of the word which is often its 
distinctive reference in the Bible, as where the Old 
Testament seer beholds ‘the Lord our God coming, 
and all the saints with him,’ and where the Christian 
Apostle hails the same supreme prospect in its clearer 
and more articulate glory, ‘the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, with all His saints’. 

That reference passed into current language and 
normal use, as we find it largely illustrated in Shakes- 
peare for example and in Milton, And so the noble 
Collect of our Book, a prayer of the Reformation age, 
lifts us up to remember and to emulate the immortals ; 
‘Grant that we may follow Thy blessed saints in all 
virtuous and godly living’. 

I. Let us remember that the word saint, when we 
follow it through the Bible, above all through the 
New Testament, by no means most frequently con- 
nects itself with the holy dead in ‘those heavenly 
habitations, where (to use the words of the tenderest 
supplication of the Prayer Book) ‘the souls of them 
that sleep in the Lord Jesus enjoy perpetual rest and 
felicity’. Rather the word gravitates by Scriptural 
usage towards the seen and the temporal for its 
setting. By a saint the Apostle commonly means a 
being altogether, as to conditions and surroundings, 
like ourselves. We read of ‘poor saints, who need 
pecuniary relief by church collections, of ‘saints’ 
whose feet, tired and bemired with travel, the pious 
widow washes; ‘saints’ resident and busy in town 
and city life, saints of Rome, and specially of Ceesar’s 
household, saints of Colosse, of Thessalonica, and, as 
in the text, saints of Philippi. Not the Garden of 
God was the place of life for the latter, but the Roman 
military town, with its vices and superstitions, and 
its angry rabble, its shops and market, its courthouse, 
and its inner prison, One of these Philippian saints 
was a merchant-woman, another was governor of the 
gaol, another a recent victim of demoniacal possession, 
still very likely the chattel of the slave-owner. Yet 
to this whole company St. Paul gives without reserve 


the glorious name. ‘There and then, in the thick of 
their Philippian life, they were all the saints of God 

II. ‘The saints who are at Philippi? the dytos 
there. What does the word dyios mean? ‘Taking 
together its etymology and its use, we find it convey- 
ing a blended and elevating notion of religious awe, 
and of a Divine ownership. Kindred to dyos, it casts 
round its bearer the solemn halo or awra of a m 
terious presence, a contact with the Eternal. ‘The 
invisible world has touched the man, and sympathised 
with him, and breathed itself into him. God has 
called him, and drawn him near, into a personal con- 
nexion, 

Then, also, dysos, by its usage, as well as in the 
light of the Hebrew word which in Scripture it repre- 
sents, lends itself to the thought of separation, of 
detachment, to an ownership sovereign and supreme. 
The Lord has not only spoken to the man, but has 
annexed him, The person not only worships, but 
belongs. The presence around him and above him 
imposes an absolute claim upon him. It bids him 
live no longer to himself but to his God, to his Re- 
deemer, Who has bought him, to his Sanctifier, Who 
occupies his soul. 

Ill. Thus interpreted, the word saint, as in its 
other and heavenly reference, is indeed a great word 
and uplifting. It carries in it the powers of the world 
invisible, and the grandeur of the fact that the re- 
deemed man’s life is lived always and in the whole 
of it within the possessing hands of God. No lower 
significance satisfies the truth of the designation. 
Nothing can be more wide of that truth than to 
explain saint as a conventional synonym for the 
baptised Christian and no more. To be sure, it is 
applied impartially to all the baptised; the Apostle 
here indicates by it evidently the whole membership 
of the missionary Church. But this he does, as James 
Mozley long ago convincingly reasoned, not as if the 
word saint admitted into itself a secondary and in- 
ferior sense, a sense, as Pearson puts it, of ‘outward 
vocation and charitable presumption’. Rather the 
‘presumption’ of the usage is that the people ad- 
dressed are all what they all are called, that they are 
Christians indeed to a man and to a woman, that 
they are redeemed beings who have all responded to 
their redemption, that they have all felt, in fact, the 
power of the Eternal Presence, and its overawing love, 
that without exception they have yielded themselves 
to the Divine Possessor, and are appropriated to 
Him. 

Yet meanwhile the word, thus exacting and ex- 
alted, is no remote and intangible term of an imagin- 
ative devotion. The Apostle means by it manifestly, 
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as we have seen, something which can live, and labour, 
and suffer, in the common walk of life. He applies 
it without an effort to their modern mortal lives, 

Such homely saintship, as we know, was the tradi- 
tional habit of the primeval Church. Some seventy 
years later than the date of our text, it was the 
strange sunlight of a celestial life shed upon the 
common path, which moved the soul of Aristides and 
prompted his appeal to Antonine. In his wonderful 
sketch of the Christians of the second century I find 
no allusion whatever to ascetic rigours and seclusions, 
nor again to supernatural displays, to unknown 
tongues, and sudden healing miracles. But the ob- 
server stood awed and magnetically attracted before 
the people, who without pretension, without self-con- 
sciousness, but with the large facility of a new nature, 
were always true, and always pure, and always kind 
in ordinary intercourse, glad and thankful before 
their God. In everything, faultlessly faithful in each 
relative duty of life, ready every day for a happy 
death, by nature or by martyrdom. 

The apostolic succession of the saints is the same 
still in its idea, and it can be the same still in its real- 
isation. 

‘The saints of God, their conflict past!’ It is 
good for us to salute them, some of them dear un- 
speakably to ourselves, gathered together in their 
glorious rest on high. But they all were first the 
saints of some Philippi here below as we are called 
to be to-day. They were all once true men and true 
women hallowed by the Eternal Presence here, and 
separated and surrendered here to the possession and 
the uses of their King.—Bisuor H. C. G. Moutz, 
Church Family Newspaper, 5th November, 1909. 


THE COURTESY BORN OF JESUS 


‘Paul and Timothy.’—Puu. 1. 1, 2. 


‘How beautiful is the conjunction of the aged Apostle 
and the young disciple in sacred league and covenant ! 
{ wonder how much each owed to the other in the 
ministry of the Spirit? How far was it Timothy’s 
ministry to keep the old man young, and to warm 
his soul continually with the kindling influence of 
youthful enthusiasm? It is a gracious remembrance, 
that, in these latter days of limitation and suspicion, 
Paul could drink at the fountain of a young man’s 
love. He had the inexpressible privilege of scenting 
the perfumes of love’s springtime, and feasting upon 
the first sweet fruits in the garden of a young and 
grace-filled soul. Beautiful must have hae their 
companionship—youth revering age, and age having 
no contempt or suspicion of youth, but each minister- 
ing to the other of the flowers and fruits of his own 
season. ‘Paul and Timothy.’ It is the union of 
springtime and autumn; of enthusiasm and experi- 
ence; of impulse and wisdom; of tender hope and 
quiet and rich assurance, 

I. Servants of Jesus Christ.—The early Apostles 
gloried in exhibiting the brand-marks of their Lord. 
Here, in this letter, the first thing the Apostle shows 
us is the mark of the branding. A little while ago 
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I was present at a sheep-shearing in the very heart 
of the Highlands, and I noticed that when the heavy, 
burdensome fleece had been shorn from the affrighted 
sheep, the liberated beast was branded with the 
owner's initials and went bounding away, prominently 
exhibiting these signs of its owner’s name. And 
Paul and Timothy had been delivered from a heavy 
burden: the vesture of oppressive habits had been 
removed by the power of a crucified Lord, and on 
their emancipated lives they bore the marks of their 
owner—the ‘brands’ of the Lord Jesus. Whose I 
am. They belonged to Him who had redeemed 
them with a heavy price, and they counted it to be 
their glory, and their crown of rejoicing, that they 
were not their own, but the branded ‘ bond-servants’ 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

II. To all the Saints in Christ Jesus which are 
at Philippi. The saints are reared in unlikely neigh- 
bourhoods. It was at Philippi that the multitude 
was so hostile and violent. It was at Philippi that 
Paul had ‘many stripes’ laid upon him, and that he 
was ‘thrust into prison,’ and his feet ‘made fast in 
the stocks’, One would have thought that in this 
fierce persecution the little Church would have been 
destroyed, and that in these scorching antagonisms 
the early, tender leaves of Christian faith and hope 
would have withered away. But ‘He maketh grass 
to grow upon the mountains ’—even in those unlikely 
places—and He reared His saints amid the threaten- 
ing decimations of Philippi. For let it be remem- 
bered that, though Philippi was the sphere of their 
living, it did not provide the rootage of their life. 
The saints were ‘at Philippi,’ but they were ‘in 
Christ Jesus,’ and that is the secret of their endur- 
ance ‘when the sun was up’ and the hot beams of 
hostility blazed upon their unoffending heads, 

III. With the Bishops and Deacons.—‘ Honour 
to whom honour is due.’ These men had done the 
work of collecting the help which had been sent to 
the needy Apostle, and they must receive special 
and generous recognition. St. Paul was a prince of 
courtesy. Courtesy is not the creation of effort, it 
is the product of grace: it is born, not made. Paul 
was born of grace, and therefore he was gracious, and 
instinctively his courtesy fitted itself to all the chang- 
ing requirements of the day. 

IV. Grace to You.—Behind graciousness was grace, 
and the courtesy broadened into a prayer for the 
supreme gift. Get grace, and all gifts are gained. 
Grace is the bountiful mother of all the graces. 

Vv. And Peace.—Where grace abides peace will 
dwell. They are inseparable companions. Grace 
is the native element in which all our powers awake 
and work in happy service. Now peace is not the 
absence of movement: it is the absence of friction. 
The real symbol of peace is not to be found in some 
secluded motionless mountain tarn, but in the ma- 
jestic progress of some quiet brimming river. Peace 
is not symbolised in the death. chamber, but in the 
rhythmic, smooth movements of the engine-house, 
When grace reigns, man moves in God in perfect 
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unison, man co-operates with man in fellowship with- 
out strain, and ‘all that is within us praise and bless’ 
God’s ‘holy name’. When grace reigns, life loses 
all its ‘strain and stress,’ and, in the absence of fric- 
tion, ‘all things work together for good’—J. H. 
Jowett, The High Calling, p. 1. 

Rererences.—I. 1.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 46. 
I. 2.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 65. I. 3.—W. Wynn, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 838, I. 3-56.—W. Baird, 
The Hallowing of our Common Life, p. 84. I. 8-7. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 2154. I. 3-8.—J. H. Jowett, The 
High Calling, p. 9. 1. 5, 6.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. v. 
p. 139. I. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 872. J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Sundays after Trinity, p. 308. Spur- 
geon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 183. W. H. 
Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 274. A. Connell, Scottish 
Review, vol. iii. p. 161. 1. 7.—Bishop Creighton, University 
and Other Sermons, p. 124. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 
343. 1. 9.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on Special Oc- 
casions, p. 286. A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 328. 
I. 9, 10.—T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its Hopes, p. 208. I. 
9-11.—Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 289. I. 9-14.— 
J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 17. A. Maclaren, Hxposi- 
tions of Holy Scriptwre—Philipprans, p. 206. 


THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY 

* That ye may approve things that are excellent.’—PHIL. I. ro. 
In this very remarkable prayer, St. Paul is guided by 
a conception of Christianity as it really is, and he is 
expressing successive aspects of the world into which 
it introduces men. ‘The text describes one such 
aspect, and an extremely important one, viz., the 
approvals of a life, its unforced choices, instinctive 
preferences, and habitual consents, There are a 
thousand little points of manner, speech, thought, 
and action, in which both of two possible courses are 
justifiable, but one is the finer course, and belongs to 
the things which are excellent. This prayer is for a 
type of character founded upon the habitual choice of 
such things. 

I. Obviously this first of all requires appreciation 
—to know what one desires and to desire rightly. 
If it be important to learn how to say No, it is still 
more important to learn how to say Yes, and to say 
it emphatically. For, even in so unsatisfactory a 
world as this, there are some things which are excel- 
lent—things that are ‘true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report’. There is a certain 
number of such things round about us all. Some 
people are turning over large heaps of them, to find 
the unpleasant things below, but that does not alter 
the fact. If your world of thought and choice is 
ugly and second-rate, that is neither God’s fault nor 
the world’s. It is your own fault, who have approved 
these things for emphasis. The world is strewn with 
the good gifts of God. ‘Here is God’s plenty,’ as 
Dryden says of Chaucer: and the opulence of the 
world is the heartening message of many others who 
have found ‘power each side, perfection every turn’. 
It is a great and wise thing to look around us with 
chaste desire and loving eye, and to see and appreci- 
ate the choicest excellence. 


II, Yet appreciation must be balanced with eriti- 
cism, for in a world like this there is a very manifest 
limit to approval, and criticism, no less than apprecia- 
tion, is a distinctively Christian duty. Marius the 
Epicurean recognised in his Christian friend, ‘some 
inward standard of distinction, selection, refusal, amid 
the various elements of the fervid and corrupt life’ 
around them. Even in literature, as Pater elsewhere 
insists, the choicest work depends upon the art of 
cutting off surplusage; and ali finest things, like the 
diamond, gain their beauty by sacrifice of precious 
dust. ‘Excellence is not common and abundant,’ 
says Matthew Arnold, ‘whoever talks of excellence 
as common and abundant is on the way to lose all 
right standard of excellence’ 

III. Thus Christian character also involves selec- 
tion, not only of obvious right in contrast with 
wrong, but of the finest kind of right and that which 
is fittest for the special occasion. To reject open 
immorality and to accept all the rest without dis- 
crimination, is respectability, the religion of the 
Pharisees. But every respectable Pharisee proves 
the truth of the saying that ‘the good is the enemy 
of the best’. There is a scale of fineness among 
things respectable, and Christ insists that we shall 
not be content with a second-best, though it be 
good. In this way He has produced a special type 
of man, more delicately sensitive in choices than the 
rest. Such men, whose spirit habitually dwells among 
the highest things, show a rare spiritual culture, an 
exclusiveness, an aristocracy of spirit, which partly 
explains Christ’s insistence on the narrow way and 
the straight gate, and the few that find it. 

Yet that is not so true as it seems. Instincts may 
be acquired and tastes rectified within a lifetime. 
These are the last results of certain ways of dealing 
with life which are open to all. ‘Those who live 
worthily among plain and ordinary issues, who train 
their minds to think accurately and dispassionately, 
who keep their eyes open and gain experience of the 
world, come in the end to a spontaneous and immedi- 
ate discernment of the lower and the higher ways.— 
Joun Kerman, Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 104. 


Rererences.—I. 10.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Ser- 
monettes for a Year, p. 206. F.D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. 
p. 67. J. Kelman, Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 248. 1. 12,— 
L. D. Bevan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 283. I. 12- 
14.—D. J. Weller, ibid. vol. 1. p. 52. I. 12-20.—A. Mae- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Philippians, p. 211. 
I. 14-18.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 107. I. 15-18.— 
J. C. Lees, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 36. Haposttor 
(6th Series), vol. xi. p. 467. I. 15-19.—J. H. Jowett, The 
High Calling, p. 25. I. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 
870; Ibid. vol. xix. No. 1139. 


MAGNIFYING CHRIST 


‘ According to my earnest expectation and my hope, that in 
nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with all boldness, 
as always, so now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, whether it be by life, or by death.’—PuHi. 1. 20. 


You have in those words a picture, a portrait of a 
minister of Jesus Christ. You have a portrait of St. 
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Paul drawn by the hands of Paul himself. As he 
dictates the words, he is hardly thinking of himself 
at all. He is just opening his heart after his manner 
to those whom he loved in the Church at Philippi, 
and he tells them what they know well enough, that 
his earnest expectation and hope was that in nothing 
he should be ashamed, but that, as always, so now 
also Christ should be magnified in his body, whether 
it were by life or by death. Was St. Paul’s ex- 
pectation realised, or was his confidence ultimately 
disappointed? Did he fail in that position in which 
God had put him, or did he actually and really 
magnify Jesus Christ his Lord in his body whether 
by life or by death ? 

I. St. Paul’s Confidence justified.—I would have 
you notice first of all that St. Paul’s confidence, his 
expectation, of which he speaks here, was tested, and 
tested to the uttermost. St. Paul never knew from 
one day to another which would be his last. That 
prison door might any moment open, and the execu- 
tioner enter who would take him to a shameful punish- 
ment, a public execution, and I ask you to think again 
what that must have meant to St. Paul. He faces 
the alternatives here in this letter. He looks at life 
and he looks at death. He puts them both into his 
scales and weighs them. He looks at death. It 
meant the cessation of all that pain and travail, all 
that persecution, these bonds and imprisonment. It 
meant deliverance from that party at Rome and 
similar parties elsewhere. This on the negative side. 
Positively, it meant to be with Jesus Christ ; and St. 
Paul, as you see in this letter, is just glancing in at 
the gate of heaven, and as he does so the whole 
soul of the man goes out in these words, ‘I desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is far better’. 
And then he looks at life ; and what did life mean? 
I have said life meant a continuance of all that he 
was going on with day by day, and year by year. 
He could hardly suffer more, but he was not likely 
to suffer less, and that to St. Paul meant life at its 
best. Do not forget that. St. Paul would not ex- 
change that life for any other that man could give 
him in the world. As he looks at these two things, 
life and death, each is so excellent that he says, ‘I 
am in a strait betwixt two’. ‘I know not which 
to choose.’ And then, as he thinks of the needs of 
the little Philippian Church, and when he remembers 
how essential he is as yet for their guidance and help, 
he says, ‘I am confident ‘that I shall abide in the 
flesh for your sakes, and I am content that it should 
be so.’ Is not this wonderful? I ask you to think 
of this living man—with our temptations, our weak- 
nesses, and our trials, and far more, and I ask you to 
think how he met them as we have it depicted here. 
St. Paul’s confidence was not misplaced, St. Paul’s ex- 
pectation was not disappointed. . 

II. St. Paul’s Secret.—Now as to his secret. Re- 
member, this is the picture in our text, not merely of 
an Apostle, but of every Christian man and woman. 
To you he would say, as he said to one of the Churches, 
‘Be ye Ambassador for Him’. You and I want to 
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know, we who call ourselves Christians, what St 
Paul’s secret was, and you have it here in the words 
adjoining my text, ‘To me to live is Christ’, These 
words may be peculiarly useful to any of us. ‘There 
are a great many persons in Christian England who 
do not see why they personally need what is termed 
conversion. They do not see, when they look at their 
own lives, that there is any particular difference 
between themselves and some who profess to have 
been truly born again and brought into the service of 
Christ. Their lives are respectable, their conduct is 
upright, their standards are Christian, they do not 
see that there is any particular need of change. These 
words of the Apostle may be a test to one and to 
another. Will you say them in your heart as I speak 
them, ‘To live is——’. What word will you put in 
there? Remember the alternative of Christ is self. 
Let me ask you again to say these words in your 
hearts, and to put in what actually represents the 
main ambition of your life, ‘To me to live is 3 
Now you know where you are. I can imagine one 
saying something like this, ‘Yes, but I want to be 
honest ; I do not want to be a hypocrite. If I take 
Jesus Christ as the New Testament bids me, I am not 
sure that I shall continue, and I do not want to fail.’ 
Did St. Paul fail? We have good reason for know- 
ing that he did not. He never did fail, and his 
behaviour in these trying conditions was his witness 
to these soldiers day by day, and they knew and felt 
the power of it. 

Ill. Can there be any Higher Ambition ?— 
Whether you be a minister of Jesus Christ like St. 
Paul, or whether you be what we term a layman— 
mar or woman—can there be any higher ambition in 
life than this set before us, now to magnify Christ in 
our bodies, whether by life or by death? ‘ Magnify 
Christ,’ you say. ‘How can I magnify Him Who is 
infinitely great?’ You cannot make Christ any 
greater than He is, but you can magnify Him, your 
life may become a magnifying lens, and men shall 
look at Jesus Christ through your conduct as they 
looked at Jesus Christ through the conduct of his 
servant St. Paul. You may make Him appear in- 
finitely greater than He does in the eyes of the men 
and women who live at home with you, whom you 
meet in your business and in your social circle. ‘My 
earnest expectation and my hope is,’ said the Apostle 
‘that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with 
all boldness, as always, so now also Christ shall be 
magnified in my body, whether it be by life, or by 
death.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF DEATH. 
‘To die is gain.’—PHIL. I. 21. 


I rainx the text would read more strongly if we 
were to omit that intruded ‘is’ in both cases. 
Let us delete this intrusive verb, and look at the 
text in this naked English : ‘ For me to live—Christ, 
and to die—gain’. ‘That is nobler poetry, that is 
a better scansion of the poem. O Death, thy sting? 
Strike out the ‘where is’, Grave, thy victory? It 
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is a giant’s taunt, and terrific and derisive challenge 
and rebuke. 

I. A most curious mind is this of the Apostle 
Paul. He thinks aloud whilst he is apparently only 
writing with kis hand or with the hand of another 
man. This is a monologue, this is the soul over- 
heard, caught in its most secret and sacred whispers ; 
what a privilege that we may hear the greatest soul 
that ever lived in the Christian Church talking! 
‘For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain:’ I am 
in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and 
be with Christ—that is what I want, it is far better 
nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful 
for you; I know that; I am ina strait betwixt the 
two ; to die might be gain, not to me, a poor dying 
man, but to the cause. Some promote the cause by 
dying for it; it was so Christ lifted up His cross, 
until its magnitude turned the firmament into a 
cloud, and its glory abashed the sun. We think our 
work is done when we die; probably in this matter, 
as in many other matters, we are quite wrong ; it may 
be that by dying in harness, being brave to the last, 
and working the furrow only half-way through or 
wholly through, we are doing more by dying than 
we could do by living. Let our ignorance hold its 
breath, let our impiety dismiss its crude and often 
blasphemous dreams and anticipations, and let God 
have His own way in His own Church among His 
own people. It might be a cowardly thing to desire 
to die if by dying we mean getting out of it, shaking 
it off, having nothing more to do with it, with its 
anxiety and its burdensomeness and its agony ; that 
would be cowardice, and we should put Christ to a 
blushing shame if we talked so and yet professed to 
be the followers of His cross. 'To die may be the 
greatest contribution we can make to the faith which 
we have endeavoured to express in words, and which 
now we must in one gigantic final effort endeavour to 
express in sacrifice. 

II. The religion of Christ is a grand religion to 
die in, It is so fearless, it is familiar with the spirit 
of eternity; it has grown the soul into a reverent 
familiarity with things big as infinity and glorious as 
incarnated light. ‘This is the sign of our growth, 
that the things which once affrighted us now exercise 
upon us all the subtle power and fascination of a 
charm or spiritual enchantment. Once we feared to 
look upon a dead body ; in the England that I can 
remember the poor dead flesh was set in a dark room, 
with a few dim-lighted candles just to mitigate the 
darkness; and there were watchers, people who sat 
up all night near the dead or near the chamber where 
the dead was coffined; everything was in a sad, 
hopeless hush ; few dare go near the dead. We have 
not so learned the Christ; the death-chamber has 
been turned into the centre of the house, the only 
bright spot in the whole habitation. What may we 
not learn from that image of triumph and that image 
of rest? That is the natural fruition of true faith 
in Christ, who ‘both died, and rose,’—as if the 
dying and the rising were part of the same act, hardly 


a pause between the going and the coming, the de- 
parting and the return. So the literature of ex- 
perience has undergone a new punctuation. vis 

III. Christian death is full of brightness that 
living eyes cannot see, and full of hope that this poor, 
struggling, hesitating, self-contradicting experience 
of ours cannot adequately spell or interpret as one 
interprets who has the gift of telling what a dream 
is. We must be very careful therefore how we in- 
terpret the experience of those who die. Blessed are 
they that die in the Lord; for they rest, and their 
interpretation follows them, and we, too late, see 
meanings in things we did not understand and in 
actions which we were ignorantly inclined to resent, 
When we know all we shall forgive all and ask that 
all may be forgiven. The history of Christian dying 
would be the most thrilling history in literature. 
But it cannot be written, we can only see a verse or 
a chapter here and there, and from these broken 
fragments we may infer somewhat of the dignity and 
the restfulness and the triumph of dying in Christ. 
Weep for yourselves, do not weep for the Christian 
dying. It is quite right for you to weep, because you 
are still in the body, you are still environed by the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, your nerves are 
exposed to rough winds and to touches that have no 
gentleness in them ; cry, relieving your misery by the 
rivers of your grief, but do not grieve for those who 
have gone. They are not the authors of misery, 
they are the inspirers of wisdom and confidence and 
hope.—JoserH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. m1. 
p. 146. 


THE SECRET OF ST. PAUL’S LIFE 
‘To me to live is Christ.’—Puit. 1. 21. 


Wuar was the secret of St. Paul’s life, that secret 
which made him the greatest of all missionaries to 
the Gentile world? We have not to go far in our 
search, for he himself has revealed it in the words of 
my text. The secret of St. Paul’s life was the power 
and the presence of a living Christ. 

I. Christ in Life. —We are Christians in proportion 
as we possess the spirit of Christ, in proportion as we 
identify ourselves with Him, in proportion as we are 
able to say, with something of the bold, transcendent 
phrase of St. Paul, ‘To me to live is Christ’, With 
St. Paul this was no mere exaggeration or figure of 
speech. He had so far lost himself in Christ that he 
had made a practical surrender of his own personality. 
You know, in the ordinary affairs of life, how a man 
will become so absorbed in a great love, a great 
ambition, a great: art, that he can pay no real heed 
to anything else. His very self seems merged in the 
idea or the person that has thus entranced him. It 
was so, and more than so, with St. Paul and Jesus 
Christ. The old Paul with all his interest, hopes, 
enthusiasms, and ideals had practically ceased to 
exist. ‘I live no longer,’ he says. The old Paul was 
dead, and in his place had arisen not a new Paul, but, 
as he elsewhere expresses it, ‘Christ liveth in me’. 
The thought of Christ, the service of Christ, the 
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Spirit of Christ, the judgment and presence of Christ, 
these have become the one supreme, overpowering, 
all-pervading, dominating fact in the Apostle’s con- 
sciousness of life. He draws the fact of all his real 
existence, of all his higher being, all that made him 
what he now was, simply from the life which Christ 
Himself inspired, and which could not last one hour 
without Him. 

Ii. The Power of Growth.—Life has the power 
of growth or expansion. A dead thing, such as a 
crystal, may change under chemical laws, but it can- 
not be said to grow. Growth means a vital and 
organic change; it is never seen, therefore, except 
where there is life. ‘The converse is equally true, 
that wherever you find life you find also growth, or 
expansion. ‘The plant shows its life by its develop- 
ment. Apply that to the Christian’s life within the 
soul, and you will find that you have a very practical 
test of its reality. The spiritual life, like life in 
other forms, has this expansive power, this quality 
of growth. If we would understand the value of our 
own Christianity, we cannot do better than look into 
our hearts and compare what we are to-day with 
what we used to me, Are our faces turned to the 
sunrise or to the twilight? Are we hoping, struggling, 
aspiring ; are we alive in Chris? 

III. The Power of Resistance.—Then, again, life 
has the power of resistance. Every creature that 
lives is beset by all sorts of powerful forces that seem 
to aim at destruction. Life has even been defined as 
the ‘successful resistance of death’. And the more 
vigorous a life is, the more numerous and the more 
terrible, often, are its enemies. And so we, if we 
have this life of Christ within us, must cultivate this 
power of resistance, We shall have to resist selfish 
desires, we shall have to resist the spirit of the world. 
We have to resist self because we have, as Christians, 
a higher law than that of self to walk by, and 
because self is a very subtle being, very ready to lead 
us astray even under the pretence of having good 
intentions, even under the pretence of doing God’s 
service. ‘I have written to you, young men,’ says 
St. John, ‘because you are strong,’ and he goes on 
to explain why they are strong. ‘Because ye have 
overcome the wicked one.’ That is the secret of 
greater strength: resistance to the thoughts and 
pleasures and seductions of the world. 

IV. The Power of Production.—<And, then, all 
life has the power of production. The plant realises 
the end of its existence by turning to flowers and 
fruit. Flowers and fruit of a true, noble, unselfish 
nature are the inevitable results of the Christ-life in 
the soul. He Himself has said it in one word: ‘The 
tree is known by its fruit’—known to be vigorous, 
known to be growing or decaying, known to be dying 
or dead. Show by the earnestness with which you 
labour to overcome your besetting sin, and struggle 
for truth and for virtue, that your repentance is real, 
that you are sincere when you claim for yourself this 
great name of Christian. Spiritual life must be pro- 
ductive as well as progressive and strong. It must 


grow, it must resist, it must bear fruit, and, glorifying 
our Father Who is in heaven, we shall realise Who 
4 is that lives in us and by Whom and in Whom we 
ive, 


THE CHRISTIAN METAMORPHOSIS 
‘To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’—Pum. 1, a1. 


Tuis text describes the Christian metamorphosis, that 
complete subjection to Christ, involved in disciple- 
ship, which displaces, as it were, the original Ego, 


and puts Him in its place, ranging under Him all 
the activities which it formerly ruled. ‘To me to 
live is Christ,’ says the Apostle. So completely was 
his whole life taken up and concerned with his Lord, 
so entirely was it dictated and determined by Him, 
that it really was Christ’s life. To bring out the 
nature of this life a little more clearly, there are one 
or two things to be noticed regarding it. 

I. First of all, St. Paul was indebted to Christ for 
it. If he traced it back he found it went no farther 
than his journey to Damascus. Wherever he went 
behind that, even by a step, Christ was not to be 
found. Now, the question is, how are you to 
account for so sudden and total a change? For as 
to its suddenness no one can doubt. Then few, I 
suppose, will dispute the completeness of the change. 
St. Paul was indebted for the life he lived, not to 
any bappy combination of circumstances, nor to the 
sudden awaking into energy of any dormant element 
in his nature, but to Christ Himself, with whom for 
the first time it had come into direct and open con- 
tact, and from whom it took its new and triumphant 
departure. Nothing can communicate life but a 
living person—neither sacraments, nor worship, nor 
any orthodoxy, however pure. Are you, then, in- 
debted for your life to Christ? What has been the 
use of His death upon the cross so far as you are 
concerned ? 

II. When St. Paul said: ‘To me to live is Christ,’ 
he meant that Christ was not only the beginning and 
perennial source of his life, but also its terminus and 
goal. Christ in His perfect manhood was that into 
which he would grow. And so it is with every 
Christian’s life. Christ is what it naturally tends to 
become. We may know whether our life has come 
from Christ by seeing whether or not it is making 
towards Him. ‘To die is gain.’ . . . If to us to live 
is Christ there need be no fear that death will deprive 
us of anything which we really prize. For it is not 
Christ that dies, nor the life we have received from 
Him ; but only that in which it resides, its tempor- 
ary tabernacle and home. in short, death will lead 
to the perfection of our identity with Him, bringing 
about the end of that which is here begun. But re- 
member that all this is only on the supposition that 
to us now to live is Christ—C. Mormrrt, The Great 
Alternative and other Sermons, p. 53. 


Rererences.—I. 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 148. 
R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p. 1. J. Martineau, 
Endeavours After the Christian Life, p. 277. R. E. Bartlett, 
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Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 842. W. P. Balfern, Lessons 
from Jesus, p. 321. H. Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 107. 
A. L. N., Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 119. W. C. 
Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, p. 1. W. B. Selbie, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 328. J. W. Houchin, The Vision 
of God, p. 149. A. E. Hutchinson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 77. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Occasions, 
p. 71. A. W. Williamson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. 
p. 390. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 102. I. 21-24.— 
C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 317. I. 21-25.—A. 
Maclaren, Epositions of Holy Scripture—Philippians, p. 219. 
I. 21-26.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 32. 


‘HOW TO BE IN A STRAIT 


‘For lam ina strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart 
and to be with Christ; which is far better.’—Puit. 1. 23. 


Wuen St. Paul wrote this Epistle to the Philippians, 
he was in prison, and in a strait betwixt two— 
between the desire for fellowship with Christ in 
sufferings while doing God’s work here, on the one 
hand, and fellowship with Christ in the glory which 
shall be revealed, on the other, But St. Paul was 
not the only one who is in a strait. Many are con- 
scious of being so; but not like Paul. Was the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles weary of His service ? 
No, ‘And He said unto me, My grace is sufficient 
for thee ; for My strength is made perfect in weakness. 
Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me’ (2 Cor, xu. 9). 

I. What, then, did He mean ?—Did he think it was 
necessary to depart in order to have Christ with him ? 
Oh, no. The word which is here translated ‘depart’ 
is a peculiar word, and it only occurs in one other 
place in the New Testament, in Luke xm. 36, where 
it is translated return from the wedding. The 
allusion is to a ship leaving one coast to make for 
another on the return voyage, taking up its anchor, 
loosing its hold, and setting sail for the opposite 
shore, It describes the position of a man standing 
upon such a ship looking out to the brighter shore 
and longing for the ship’s cable to be let go, and the 
anchor taken up, that he may go home. It is ‘far 
better ’. 

Il. What was it Paul Wanted ?—WMore of his 
Christ ; to see Him as He is; not as he saw Him 
here, ‘through a glass, darkly’; he wanted to know 
as he was known, to know all about his precious 
Christ, to be with Him without interruption from 
within or without; to see the hands that were 
pierced ; the brow that was crowned with thorns for 
him; to hear the voice that had once said, ‘ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me? ( 

Ill. What was the Ground of St. Paul’s Assur- 
ance ?—For he had not one particle, nota shadow of 
warrant which may not be the portion of any child of 
God. He tells us; ‘I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto Him against that day’. 
(2 Tim. 1. 12).—Mazcos Rarnsrorp, The Fulness of 
God, p. 174. 
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A STRAIT BETWIXT TWO 
Pui, 1. 23. (R.V.). 


I. Tue first thing to be especially marked is the way 
in which the Apostle regarded death, the death of 
the body, the passing away of the spirit. As a great 
gain, a blessing, a thing to be coveted, There are 
not many Christian people who have found their 
work in the world, who are beloved and loving, who 
feel Paul’s desire. Death is still, in perhaps the 
majority of cases, regarded as a calamity, a time of 
unrelieved gloom, and it is to be feared that we have 
lost the conception of death which prevailed ameng 
the early Christians, and very often concerning those 
who have gone from us we sorrow even as do others 
who have no hope. 

II. 'The happy conception of death which Paul 
cherished, so happy that his soul had a desire and a 
longing for it, is to be traced to his conception of 
that which lay beyond. ‘There are two considera- 
tions which make death unwelcome to us. One is 
the enjoyments we have here, the other is the un- 
certainty of what the future contains ; we dread the 
mysterious, we people an unknown land with terrors. 
There was nothing negative about Paul’s conception ; 
it was not to be out of the hurly-burly, away from 
sorrow, disappointment, strife, care. It was to be 
with Christ. What appeared entirely clear to Paul 
was that it was not a matter of speculation, but of 
revelation. Death was going to Christ; it was not 
a departure merely, it was an arrival. 

III. It is clear that if departure means being with 
Christ, all Christian life should be a preparation for 
it, a progress towards Christ, a discipline to fit us to 
be with Christ ; we have to learn to talk with Him, 
to be like Him, to be made fit to dwell with Him, to 
learn the habits of His life. 

IV. And another thing becomes clear from this 
passage, viz., that no joy that any of us may experi- 
ence in the way of going to Christ can for a moment 
be compared with the joy of being with Him. 

V. Finally, it has become clear through our medi- 
tation that everything depends on our relationship 
to Christ.—Cuaries Brown, Light and Life, p. 205. 


‘ Having a desire to depart.’—PuIL. I. 23. 


Principat Ray said on this passage: ‘The prospect 
of departing in God’s.good time, to us unknown, 
should be a great and bright hope before us—the 
refuge of our hearts in trouble, the retreat into which 
we go when we would soothe and cheer our souls, & 
great element of the cheerfulness and patience of 
our lives—while we assure ourselves that the best of 
all we find here is by and by to give place to that 
which is far better.’ 


Dr. Rary also said : ‘ Do not make dying a separate 
thing from living ; let the one and the other be con- 
tinuous parts of one unbroken fellowship with Christ, 
so that you may die at last departing to that which 
is far better, on the self-same principles and grounds 
on which you have gone about any day’s or any hour’s 
avocations.’ 
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‘Having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is far 
better, ’—PHi. 1. 23. 
Waew Luther was living at the Wartburg, and 
suffering from ill-health, Melanchthon wrote from 
Wittenberg to Spalatin (July, 1521): ‘One anxiety 
remains, with regard to his health. I fear lest he 
should wear himself out with grief of mind, not for 
his own sake, but for ours, that is to say, for the 
Church. For I am not wholly ignorant of what he 
suffers, You know with what anxious care we must 
preserve the frail vessel which holds such a treasure. 
Should we lose him, I doubt not that God’s wrath 
would be implacable. Through hima lamp has been 
kindled in Israel. Ifthat were to go out, what other 
hope would remain for us? So leave nothing undone 
that you may find out what treatment is best in his 
case, and how help may be given not to him only, but 
to us also—yes, to us alone. For I know how he desires 
to depart and to be with Christ. . .. O would that with 
this worthless life of mine I could purchase the life of 
him than whom the world to-day holds no diviner 
being.’— Corpus Reformatorum, vol. 1. cols. 417, 418. 


Dr. Dons wrote in 1863 to his sister Marcia: ‘I was 
reading in one of the Puritans (you mind Goodwin) 
on Sunday and came upon this: “ Death parts two 
old friends (body and soul) but it joins two better 
friends, the soul and Christ ”’.—Zarly Letters, p. 291. 


Guitesr of Kaysersberg quoted the words ‘cupio dis- 
sulvi’ as one of the proofs of spiritual progress. ‘If 
a little bird, he said, ‘is kept captive in a room, it 
stretches out its little neck when it comes near a 
window, and would like to escape. . . . If the window 
is opened even a little, it finds a way to slip out.’ 


Wuen Archbishop Laud was on the scaffold, Sir John 
Clotworthy asked him what special text of Scripture 
he found most comfortable. He replied, ‘Cupio 
dissolui et esse cum Christo’. ‘A good desire,’ 
answered the knight, who added, ‘there must be a 
foundation for that desire and assurance.” Laud 
rejoined, ‘No man can express it, it is to be found 
within’, ‘The Archbishop’s last prayer,’ says Dr. 
Stoughton, ‘is the most beautiful thing connected 
with his history, and reminds us of Shakespeare’s 
words : 
Nothing in life 
Became him like the leaving it’. 

‘Lord, I am coming as fast as I can, I know I must 
pass through the Shadow of Death before I can come 
to see Thee, but it is but wmbra mortis, a mere 
shadow of death, a little darkness upon Nature, but 
Thou, by Thy merits and passion, hast broke through 
the jaws of death; so Lord, receive my soul, and 
have mercy upon me, and bless this kingdom in peace 
and plenty, and with brotherly love and charity, that 
there may not be this effusion of Christian blood 
amongst them, for Jesus Christ’s sake, if it be Thy 
will.’ 

Rererences.—). 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 274, 
and vol. xix. No. 1136. R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p.1. Ex- 
positor (4th Series), vol. x. pp. 302, 447. I. 27.—Spurgeon, 


Sermons, vol. xi. No. 640. J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church 
Year, vol. ii. p. 67. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 207. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 409. 
F, B. Woodward, Selected Sermons, p. 92. W. Jay, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1708, p. 7038. F. W. Farrar, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 337, Eapositor (7th Series), vol. vi. pp 
85, 548. I. 27, 28.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, 
p. 342. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 88. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Philippians, p. 233. 1. 
28.—Eaxpositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 865. I. 29, 30.—J. H. 
Jowett, The High Calling, p. 48. II. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vii. No. 348. II. 1-4.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Seriptwre—Philippians, p. 244. II. 1-11.—Ezpositor (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 125. II. 8.—J. 8. Boone, Sermons, p. 
245. J. H. Jowett, From Strength to Strength, p. 3. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 283. IL. 8, 4.—J. H. Jowett, 
The High Calling, p. 56. 


AGAINST CONTROVERSY 

‘ Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory ; but in low- 
liness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves. 
Look not every man on his own things, but every man also 
on the things of others. Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus,’—Pui. 11. 3-5. 

THERE are two great notes in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 

Philippians :— 

I. The Note of Joy.—The first the note of joy 
‘Rejoice,’ he is always crying, and this is the more 
noble because, as you remember, he wrote as a prisoner 
and as onein chains. And the point reminds us once 
more that no chain can ever fetter the free spirit :— 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 
Even so one thinks of Bunyan with his body indeed 
in Bedford gaol, and with his spirit in the House 
Beautiful, or treading the Delectable Mountains, for 
in spite of circumstances he finds more in Christ to 
make him glad than in the world to make him sad. 

II]. The Note of Love.—And, secondly, there is the 
note of love. There is no Epistle in which the fire 
of love burns more brightly. We can see quite early 
that it is an anxious love that he has for his Philip- 

ian converts. ‘The serious faults he notes in some 
other Churches are absent here. He commends their 
faith and purity and charity ; and yet even here it is 
not all perfect: he has heard of discord and differ- 
ences; he has noted the growth of party spirit and 
personal rivalry. We have sometimes seen something 
of this sort in the Modern Church, and indeed this 
warning of St. Paul’s may very well save us from the 
common danger of idealising the past. There are 
still some who speak as if there were a time when all 
Christians loved one another in the golden ages of 
the Church, but little by little we are compelled to 
learn that there never was a golden age of the Church. 
Perhaps there is no more dangerous infidelity than 
that which is always looking to the past: that in- 
fidelity which denies the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit the Sanctifier, and which in the present 
day never looks for the voice of God. _ If the virtues 
of the early Church are to be found to-day, so in 
other forms we find those weaknesses which once 
grieved the hearts of the Apostles. 
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Ill. A Warning Note.—Here is one instance be- 
fore us now; the forming of the Church of Philippi in 
the presence of the elements of personal self-assertion 
and party spirit. St. Paul urges on the converts as a 
remedy for this the cultivation of the spirit of humility. 
‘Let nothing be done in the spirit of strife or vain- 
glory,’ he says. It is, I think, beyond dispute that 
we are in need of some such warning. ‘There are not 
wanting certain signs of the rekindling of party spirit. 
The English Church, in spite of the service she has 
done for the nation, has been vexed and troubled by 
matters of little importance. I do not say they are 
of no importance, for every matter which affects the 
worship of Almighty God must be of some impor- 
tance. The Founder of Christianity declared the 
heart of all good lay in the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. 

IV. A Plea for Comprehensiveness.—I would at 
this time entreat you as individuals and as a body to 
use and exercise all your influence to preserve the 
comprehensiveness of the English Church. By that 
I do not mean the lax tolerance of all opinion, for a 
Church without a creed would be a Church ready to 
perish. I mean rather that spirit which will consist 
of loyalty to the great central truths of our religion, 
but which is still anxious to allow a wide latitude in 
what we might call inferential theology. The Eng- 
lish Church stands by and in certain eternal verities. 
Her faith is expressed in the ancient baptism, but 
there are a large number of questions in which differ- 
ences of opinion and practice are inevitable, and must 
be tolerated. So it may be well for us to take and 
hear the words of the Apostle: ‘ Let nothing be done 
in strife or vainglory’. He exhorts us to that low- 
liness of mind so far removed from party spirit and 
self-assertion. ‘There are two things which will help 
us here :— 

(a) Religion will present itself in different 
fashions to different classes of minds. St. Paul, 
St. John, and St. James held the same faith, but 
hardly in the same fashion, and through all the cen- 
turies of Christian history we are told how different 
men adopted different attitudes of mind towards 
faith. 

(b) We must consider the incompleteness of owr 
knowledge. Human knowledge widens every year, 
and the more it widens the more it brings home to 
us our ignorance. A few centuries ago it might have 
been said that a single man might know all that 
there was to know. It is different now. We live in 
an age of specialists! One man studies stars, another 
insects, | We are only at the beginning of many 
studies which must more or less affect religion, ‘Take 
the case of the study of the myths and religions of 
the world. Only now is the archeologist really re- 
vealing the treasures of the past. No doubt it does 
seem easy at times to take a strong line—it seems 
bolder and more courageous than to look all round 
a question—but surely the spirit of self-assertion is 
singularly unbecoming in us who are the little children 
of the day. 
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CHRISTIAN ALTRUISM 
‘Look not every man on his own things, but every man also 
on the things of others.’—PuHIL. Il. 4. 

Ir is necessary to fix our attention, to begin with, on 
one little word—the little words are often of great 
importance—‘also’, You are not to neglect your own 
things, you are not to despise them. ‘There are two 
possibilities open to us. The first is that of our 
thinking that other people’s affairs are more impor- 
tant and more interesting than our own. That is 
one extreme to be avoided, and it is indicated by this 
word ‘also’. The opposite and more probable danger 
for most of us is that of becoming entirely and ex- 
clusively absorbed in our own things, of imagining 
that they are the only things worthy of serious and 
sympathetic consideration, so that we never seriously 
contemplate the affairs of other people, but fall into 
that thoroughly unchristian and detestable spirit of 
‘Every man for himself? which mars the beauty and 
strength of life. So we will remember that little 
conjunction ‘also,’ and remember that no one is fit to 
take care of his neighbours until he has learned to 
take care of himself; and then, having fixed that 
idea in our minds, we will go on to emphasise the 
apostolic injunction, ‘Every man also’. 

I. And first let us begin with the Church, which is 
where the writer began. There are two dangers 
arising out of Christian work in the Church. ‘The 
one is, that when one undertakes a certain piece of 
work, he should be left to struggle alone with his 
difficulties, without sympathy from those in whose 
name he undertakes it. ‘The other is that he should 
think that his work is the only important work, and 
that his fellow-Christians whose sympathies are not 
warmly exercised in his particular office are not Chris- 
tian workers, they are scarcely Christians at all, or 
worthy to be called members of the Church. It is 
necessary to feel that no work is unimportant—to be 
depreciated, none to be allowed to lapse into sloven- 
liness, for if it be, the whole body will suffer. 

II. If you look at the context you will judge that 
‘things’ may include the excellences and the trials 
of others. You can picture instantly how undesirable 
a companion, how useless a member of society, that 
person must be who is principally occupied in con- 
templating his own virtues or his own trials, and who 
cannot be brought to exercise his imagination for an 
hour upon the virtues and trials of his neighbours. 

III. You might also apply this injunction to the 
convictions and tastes of others. It is vitally impor- 
tant for the goodwill and usefulness of a community 
that we should realise that other people have these 
as well as ourselves. 

IV. I would venture to apply the principle of the 
text to our home relations. We can never have the 
harmony of the Christian home unless this precept 
be practised, and if the home is not Christian the 
Church can never truly be. 

V. And I would go a step further, and cast the 
light of this precept upon our commercial relations, 
as employees and employers, and I think you may 
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safely say that if a man is not a Christian in these 
relations he is not a Christian at all.—Cuarixs Brown, 
Light and Life, p. 167. 


LOOKING ON THE OTHER SIDE 


PHIL, I. 4. 


Tuar is a fine piece of advice if we take it in the right 
way. Read it as St. Paul intended, and it is one 
of the wisest and noblest things we can do. It was 
what our Lord Jesus Christ was always doing, and 
what every person does who shows any likeness to 
Jesus Christ. 

I. We are to endeavour as far as we can to look 
at things with our brother's eyes as well as with our 
own. It is not always easy. We all look at things 
from a different point of view; we all see them in 
a different light. Still we may, by taking a little 
kindly trouble, get some fair understanding of our 
brother’s thoughts and feelings. Nine-tenths of our 
quarrels and disputes would be prevented, or they 
would be speedily healed, if we took as much pains 
to read our brother's view of the question as we do 
to insist upon our own. How much more considerate 
we should be, how much more lenient in our judg- 
ments, if we tried to understand the circumstances 
of others, their difficulties, their temptations, as we 
understand our own. 

II. Further, we are advised to do this for the sake 
of our own happiness, cheerfulness, and peace of mind. 
The most unhappy people you can find are those 
who move and live and have their being in the little 
world of their own troubles and grievances. They 
talk and feel as if there were no sorrows like unto 
theirs. And it is just because they take no interest 
in other people’s sorrows, because they do not care to 
think of them or know of them. Yet all around 
them, perhaps in the very next house, hearts are 
breaking with a grief compared with which theirs is 
but child’s play. We must have pities, sympathies, 
and affections which go out on every side, hearts that 
compassionate the wretched, hands eager to help the 
needy, hearts that bleed for human wrongs, hands 
which are always ready to soothe human pain.— 
J. G. Greennoucn, The Cross and the Dice-Boz, 
p. 263. 

OTHERNESS 
PHIL, Il, 4. 

Orneryess is simply altruism translated into the 
vernacular, The Apostle does not endeavour to wind 
us up to that height of fantastic sentiment where a 
man shall be concerned alone with the things of other 
ee and of no concern whatever about his own. 

hen a man proposes to help his neighbour and yet 
cannot take care of himself then it is a spectacle for 
gods and men. 

I, And now when I plead for otherness I would 
plead that you take an interest in the affairs of other 

ople because they are your own affairs. A word 
about that man who is sometimes very difficult to deal 
with and sometimes very discouraging, ‘ Why,’ says 
this man, ‘should I trouble with the affairs of my 


neighbour? I receive no help; I do not see why I 
should give help.’ No help? Did no man lend a 
hand to you when you were beginning business ? 
‘Well, there was one.’ Think of the people who 
have pes you; think of the people who have en- 
couraged you, and pass it on, for you have been 
dependent on other men’s things. ‘Ah! we are all 
tied up together in this mysterious unity of human 
life, and I charge you therefore to regard the things 
of the man next you because they are your own 
things. 

II. Look on the things of this man next you be- 
cause your things are better. What of the hundreds 
of people who are decent and hard-working, but who 
have very poor homes, hardly any pleasure, a narrow 
horizon, and a heavy burden of care? What of 
them? Yes! And what of the hundreds who are 
not more amiable than other people, and not harder 
working than other people, who have got ample 
homes, endless pleasures, luxuries more than are good 
for them, and, what is better, all abroad an open 
horizon? What of them? If that man has the 
better things so notoriously, and this man the poorer 
things so undeniably, then is it not according to the 
highest law that this man here hold his better things 
in wise and charitable trust for the man who is the 
poorer? That at any rate is practical. 

Ill. We should have regard of the things of other 
people because if we have our own things they will 
be a great deal sweeter to us. 

IV. Think of the things of other people because 
One thought of our things. This argument is written 
in the lives of philanthropists and saints, the lives of 
our own homes, the lives of Christian friends, but 
it issues in resplendent and eternal character from 
the cross of Jesus Christ.—Joun Warson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. Ix. p. 265. 

Rererences.—II, 4.—A. H. Moncur Sime, Ohristian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 85. W. J. Hills, Sermons and 
Addresses, p. 149. Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. liv. 
p. 431. J. G. Simpson, Christus Cructficus, p. 3 IL, 
4, 5.—H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
p. 12. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 
282. R. C. Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 112. Ezxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. xi. p. 142. 


THE MEEKNESS OF THE CROSS 
‘ Not looking each of you to his own things, but each of you 
also to the things of others.’—Pui. u. 4. 
I. Cunist1an humility is not an alternative to great- 
ness of soul. It isa protest against the limitations 
by which it is too often hedged. The spirit, aware 
of its high capacities, but scarce daring to trust itself, 
seeks command of manifold resources whereby it may 
manipulate the world for the benefit of mankind. 
‘What is the use,’ said Cecil Rhodes in one of his 
published speeches, ‘what is the use of having big 
ideas if you have not the cash to carry them out?’ 
That is the way in which the man who knows his 
power expresses the requirement of an adequate 
opportunity in terms intelligible to the average mind. 
Give me the sphere appropriate to my personal 
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powers and I will use it, not for the purpose of vulgar 
acquisition, but for the accomplishment of a great 
task, for the realisation of a magnificent idea, ‘This 
is the spirit that year by year is filling, with the best 
intelligence which the country can command, all those 
posts and offices of public service in which men may 
gratify the noble ambition of working for the com- 
mon weal with benefit to the State and credit to 
themselves. But what if Christ should apply to any 
such the supreme test, ‘Sell all that thou hast,’ what 
then would be the answer? You would be perfect— 
then renounce the opportunity. You seek a real 
adventure—forgo your vantage-ground of wealth, 
station, official responsibility ; take up your cross and 
follow Me.’ How many would be ready to court the 
tragedy which such a choice would all but inevitably 
bring ? 

ii Humility was not first brought to the birth jn 
the stable at Bethlehem, nor was the cross the earli- 
est throne where it received the crown. Its reign 
was already from of old when the morning stars sang 
together. It was as the sword in the hand of St. 
Michael when Lucifer was thrust down from heaven. 
It is the spirit in which from creation’s earliest dawn 
the Divine finger has wakened all things into life ; 
the spirit in which a bounteous Providence, beholding 
the things that are in heaven and earth, has crowned 
the year with His goodness ; the spirit in which the 
Father has wistfully sought the love and friendship 
of His children. Humility is not the creation of 
God’s hand. It lives in the beating of His heart. 
As He loves so He humbles Himself. And the death 
of His Son was no benefaction with which, out of the 
riches of an infinite liberality, He endowed the poor, 
but the offering with which He pressed His suit upon 
a reluctant people, saying to each one of us, ‘My 
son, give Me thy heart’. 

Ill. This is the consideration which gives to 
humility its true dignity and value in the character 
of the Christian man. It is for this reason that 
many of the definitions—or, we had better say, 
descriptions—by which men endeavour to express it 
fall infinitely short of its true proportions. It is 
doubtless true that ‘God is in heaven and thou upon 
earth,’ and that therefore it becomes the children of 
men to refrain their souls and keep them low. But 
just as many a man will talk bravely of the rights of 
property who is yet careful to add that ‘Of course, 
we are only stewards,’ so the infinite distance which 
separates the creature from the Creator may en- 
courage r ther than repress a spirit which is the 
reverse of humility in the narrower sphere where 
comparison is not impossible, but inevitable. Nor 
can that lay claim to rank as a Christian virtue which 
depends for its realisation upon the chasm that separ- 
ates human personality from Divine. Rather may 
it be expected to flourish among those who say that 
God is great and Mohammed is His prophet. If it 
be true that, as the Hebrew prophet bids us, we are 
to walk humbly with our God, or as the Christian 
Apostle puts it, to humble ourselves beneath His 


mighty hand, we must seek the principle of this self- 
abasement elsewhere than in the infinite distance 
which separates our little lives from His august 
Eternity. 

Humility, like every aspect of the character that 
is truly and properly Christian, must find its spring 
no less than its goal in the character of God. For 
it is from Him that Christ comes forth, as it is to 
Him that He returns—J. G. Suveson, Christus 
Crucifixus, p. 3. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST 
‘Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.’— 
PHIL. WU. 5. 

Sr. Paut tells us that we ought to have the mind of 
Jesus Christ; to think as He did, to have something 
of His Spirit and feeling, at all times, But especially 
should we desire to understand and share that mind 
at this time, when His cross and Passion fill our 
thoughts. We cannot believe in the cross, we can- 
not understand it, without having something of the 
Spirit which led to the cross. 

I. The mind of Jesus Christ, as St. Paul speaks of 
it here, was His Infinite Compassion and His In- 
finite Humility. 

(1) His Infinite Compassion. We want no one to 
tell us the fact that sin is in the world, and that it 
brings on men unhappiness and ruin in every shape ; 
we want no one to tell us what sickness is, and pain 
and weakness; what it is to have great hopes, ana 
see them fail; and that, though there is much happi- 
ness blended with our sorrow, there comes at last one 
thing that there is no getting rid of—a man must 
die. Such is man’s condition, and, to make it worse, 
he tears himself and others, and makes all more miser- 
able, by his sins, his selfishness, cruelty, greediness, 
and wrong-dealing—a condition which, without the 
hope and salvation brought by Jesus Christ, is indeed 
dark and dreadful. ‘Truly says the Apostle, ‘There 
is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved’. His name opens to us 
hopes beyond all thought. Take away that name, 
and there is nothing left. This condition of man He 
knew, and He looked down on us, and had compassion 
onus. He beheld us in all our sorrows and sins— 
and He loved us. He, perfect in Holiness, in Glory, 
He beheld our suffering life, and His heart yearned 
towards us. He Himself would be our Deliverer. 
There was a sacrifice to be made; a great price to be 
paid ; great pain to be suffered. But the sorrows 
and evils of the world filled His thoughts, and over 
against them He set His Infinite Compassion. But 
there was something more in the mind of Christ. 

(2) His Infinite Humility. This leads us to think 
at once of the nature of His coming among us: His 
humiliation; what He came to do; how He was re- 
ceived ; His sufferings and sacrifice; and His victory. 

He, the Everlasting God, left the Throne of His 
Glory in heaven and came down that He might live 
with men, and live with them not as their earthly 
king; not to rule, but to minister; to live with us as 
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our Brother; born among us only to be poor and to 
suffer; and He humbled Himself even to the death 
on the cross. And why? 

(a) Because the sins of men had made life hope- 
less, and without remedy. He came to heal the 
diseases of the soul, to take away sin, to reclaim men. 
He came to bring the great remedy, because sinners 
had provoked God’s righteousness, and brought such 
danger on the world. And— 

(b) How did His creatures receive Him? ‘He was 
‘in the world, and the world was made by Him, and 
the world knew Him not. He came unto His own, 
and His own received Him not.’ ‘This was the great 
- refusal and rejection. He met with ‘the daily con- 
tradiction of sinners,’ and at last He, the Judge of all 
men, the Sinless and True, submitted to stand before 
the judgment-seat of fools and hypocrites, to have 
sentence passed on His claims by blind and wicked 
_ judges, charged with blasphemy by His own high 
priests. Thus He submitted to the fate of any 
ordinary just man, unjustly accused. We can only 

rtly measure what such humiliation means, 

II. This was the mind of Jesus, with which He 
wrought out that sacrifice by which our sins have 
been taken away, by which the hope of eternal bliss 
has been opened out amid the perplexities and sorrows 
of this mortal life. The sacrifice began when He 
came to share our nature, it went on all through His 
tempted life, and it was completed when He cried ‘It 
is finished,’ and bowed His Head, and gave up the 
ghost. ‘Wherefore God also hath given Him a 
name which is above every name: that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow.’ 


THE MIND OF CHRIST 


‘Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus,’— 
PHIL. Il. 5. 


Tux historic Christ is for us the power of God and the 
wisdom of God. There have been numberless books 
written on this subject in the last few years. Has 
any fresh light been thrown upon it? The character 
of Christ in some ways is better known to us than to 
the Christians who lived before the labours of modern 
' New Testament scholars. 

Let me call attention to two or three salient points 
which to me have become clearer as the result of 
reading some of these recent studies. 

I. We have been too much inclined to Picture 
our Saviour as before all Things Calm, serene, and 
gentle. The conventional-face of Christ in art ex- 
presses benign dignity and little else, but there are 
several indications in the Gospels that His was a 
strongly emotional and deeply stirred nature. His 
family, St. Mark tells us, said He was beside Himself. 
The Spirit drove Him into the wilderness, surely under 
the influence of intense agitation. The agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane was the result of a tremendous 
inward struggle. The calm, the serenity, the dignity 
and sweet reasonableness, were all there, but beneath 
the surface glowed fires of which we may not guess 
the tremendous energy. He must have impressed 
those who met Him witha sense of awful power under 
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restraint. His disciples were constrained to treat 
Him with utter reverence. No one ever dared to pity 
Him. Only twice do we read of advice being offered 
Him, and on each occasion the dearly-loved counsel- 
lors, His mother and St. Peter, received a withering 
rebuke ; and yet this awe-inspiring personality was 
full of gentleness and tenderness for the sick, the 
sorry, and the sinful. This union of strength and 
tenderness must have given the character of Jesus a 
unique charm and attractiveness. 


Il. What was the Source of this Temper, so 
wonderfully compounded of Strength and Sweet- 
ness ?— The Gospels answer this question very 
plainly. It was the unique intensity with which our 
Saviour realised the presence of God, the perfect 
spontaneousness of His life in the eternal world. 
With what simple and natural love and confidence 
He lifted up His heart to His heavenly Father and 
communed with Him day and night! How this life 
in God’s presence turned all His joy into thanksgiving 
and all His pain into submission! St. Paul, who 
entered the secret of His life and teaching as few if 
any have done, puts into maxims the mind of Christ. 
‘Pray without ceasing.’ ‘In everything give thanks.’ 
‘Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ If He felt the 
burden of civilisation in that comparatively simple 
state of society, what would He have said to us? 
Would He not have advised us earnestly to try a 
simpler life for our souls’ health? ‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?’ 

Ill. The Sins which our Lord hated were Three 
—hypocrisy, selfishness, and worldliness. ‘The hypo- 
crite, or actor, is one whose outward conduct is not 
the true expression of his heart and soul, and the 
hypocrite ends in deceiving himself. The double heart 
makes the double head. Want of sympathy is a 
cardinal sin in Christianity as it is in no other re- 
ligion. When St. Augustine said that he desired to 
know nothing save God and his own soul, he was mis- 
led by his love of rhetoric into stating, in epigram- 
matic form, a view of religion which, though not 
ignoble, is precisely not that of the religion of Christ. 
If the world contained only God and self there would 
be no Christianity. Lastly, worldliness is based on a 
radically wrong standard of values. The world—that 
is to say, human society, as it organises itself apart 
from God—assigns tasks and pays wages which have 
no necessary connection with the work which God in- 
tends us to do, or the reward which He intends us to 
receive. 


Rererenors.—II. 5.—J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged 
(4th Series), p. 53. F. B. Meyer, Christian World Pulmt, vol. 
lix. p. 318. G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 240. F. St. 
John Corbett, The Preacher’s Year, p. 67. KR. W. Church, 
Village Sermons, p. 77. W. M. Sinclair, Dzfficultves ef our 
Day, p. 128. C. Kingsley, The Good News of God, p. 302. 
R. J. Wardell, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 34. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 
187. II. 5-7.—J. W. Burgon, Servants of Scripture, p. 112, 
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OUR EXAMPLE 
*Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 
Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God; but made Himself of no reputation, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion asa 
man, He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.’—PuIL. Il. 5-8. 
TursxE words are the most sublime, the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, in the writings of St. Paul—indeed, I 
had almost said in all Scripture. For they reveal to 
us with singular distinctness the foundation truth of 
the Christian religion—the incarnation. They tell 
us Who it was that became incarnate, and what His 
incarnation involved. ‘They carry us up to the very 
heights of His glory as God, they carry us down to 
the depths of His humiliation as Man; and they pro- 
pose for our example nothing less than Christ in all 
His fulness as God and Man. . 

I. The e has been called the ladder of our 
Lord’s humiliation, since it describes the steps by 
which He descended to the lowest depths of human 
need, in His work of redeeming our fallen race. ‘There 
are clearly three stages or steps indicated by the 
finite verbs with which the other clauses of the 
sentence are grouped. (1) In regard to the first stage 
of the ladder. ‘He emptied Himself,’ we find associ- 
ated with the verb ‘emptied Himself’ two clauses. 
‘He took upon Him the form of a servant,’ and ‘ He 
was made in the likeness of man’. We have, there- 
fore, in this first stage of the ladder a statement that 
the incarnation was an ‘emptying’ and this emptying 
is explained as being equivalent to the taking of the 
form of a servant and becoming man. (2) ‘The second 
stage speaks of a further humiliation, that being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself. 
He not only assumed human nature, but accepted the 
penalty which belonged to fallen nature. (3) The 
third and last stage of the ladder is found in the 
clause, ‘ He became obedient, even to the death of the 
cross’, That is, that having chosen to die, of all 
the modes of death possible, He accepted that which 
was most painful, most humiliating. 

II. How wonderful is the power and pathos of the 
story of our Lord’s death! St. Paul tells us that He 
Who assumed human nature—was God. What mar- 
vellous condescension! It is not only that the just 
suffers for the unjust ; it is not only that the sufferer 
Himself is sinless, but He is God! 

IiI. What is the lesson we are to learn from it? 
It is summed up in the Collect for to-day, in which we 
pray that we may follow the example of our Lord’s 
humility and of His patience. 

IV. Now we are able to understand the injunction 
with which St. Paul begins the passage, ‘ Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus’. 
What did He surrender? (1) His rights. (2) His 
liberty. 

And then again, in His sacrifice He chose the 
hardest way. And we, when we realise that a duty 
must be done, how often we choose the easiest way. 
—A. G. Morrmern, Lenten Preaching, p. 63. 


Rererences.—II. 5-8.—P. T. Forsyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 276. C. H. Robinson, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 840. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Philippians, p. 253. IL. 5-11.—J. N. Bennie, 
The Eternal Life, p. 68. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, 
p. 62. Hzxpositor (5th Series), vol. iv. pp. 161, 241. I. 6.— 
H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st Series), p. 121. Hzapositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 368 ; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. pp. 82, 
248. II. 6-8.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 
178. 

THE FORM OF A SERVANT 
‘He took upon Him the form of a servant.’—PHIL. i. 7. 
I. In order that we may be followers of Christ, and 
that our life and character should be like His, we 
must freely surrender our wills to God. If you read 
the Gospels there are two convictions that infallibly 
impose themselves upon you. (1) The first of these 
is that none has ever loved man so wisely and faith- 
fully as Christ. Ingratitude did not repel Him, nor 
cold and pitiless scorn freeze the fountains of His 
pity. (2) How was it Jesus loved, and loved so 
loyally to the end? It was because He was doing 
the will of His Father who sent Him, a will that He 
knew could never be defeated, and would rise trium- 
phant from its apparent wreck. And so it must be 
with all who would truly wear the form of a servant. 

II. We must wear the form of a servant always and 
everywhere. Christ never laid it aside from the mo- 
ment He assumed it at Bethlehem till He had said ‘It 
is finished’, So it ought to be with us. Worship isthe 
highest act of service. Yet to be genuine it must be 
the crown and expression of a life of obedience. But 
how often we renounce and refuse the form of a ser- 
vant! We like to assume it in some things, and to 
discard it in others. But they that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts. It is 
no longer ours to question or dispute, to murmur or 
rebel. 

III. The strength of service lies in our sonship. 
We saw that the spring of Christ’s enthusiasm lay in 
His relation to God. So also our service must rest 
on filial fellowship with God. If it be not sustained 
and upheld by this it is rendered in our own strength, 
and is simply the assertion of our self-will. More- 
over it will lack what alone can make it truly accept- 
able to God. For it will lack freedom, and be 
burdened with the spirit of bondage, or inspired by 
a pride that will strip it of the character of service 
and change it into the form of a favour. Nor, on the 
other hand, will it be profitable to men, for though 
it may relieve their surface wants, and dry their tears 
for a time, it will not stanch their deepest wounds 
nor carry with it the power of an endless life.—C. 
Moret, The Great Alternative and other Sermons, 
p. 201. 

Rererences.—II.'7.—EHaxposttor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 278. 
II. 7, 8.—lbid. vol. x. p. 36. II. 7-9.—S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for a Year, p. 75. II. 8.—Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxxviii. No. 2281. 8S. H. Fleming, Fifteen-minute 
Sermons for the People, p. 1. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 
30; zbid. (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 156. II. 8, 9.—Ibid. (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 144. II 9.—H. 8. Holland, Vital Values, 
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p- 18. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 297; bid. (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 248. II. 9, 10.—J. G. Greenhough, 
Ohristian World Puljit, vol. liii. p. 314. H.S. Holland, bid. 
vol. Ixvii. p. 1. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 188, 139. 
II. 9-11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii, No. 1101. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 249. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Seripture—Philippians, p. 260. Il. 10, 11.—Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 420. II. 11.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. v. 
p. 45. 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.’— 
PHIL. I. 12. 
Wuuiay Brake said to a student who came to him 
for advice: ‘Do you work in fear and trembling?’ 
“Indeed I do, sir,’ ‘Then you'll do,’ was the reply. 
Rererence.—II. 12.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. pp. 
99, 119. 


DELIVERANCE FROM THE POWER OF SIN 


“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling.’— 
PHIL. II, 12, 13. 

I. ‘Worx out your own salvation.’ There is a sense 
in which salvation is finished. There is another sense 
in which it isin process. Finished by Christ when He 
died, and yet in process by the Holy Ghost in our 
heart. (1) Remember that sin is a parasite. The 
day will come when I shall stand up before my God 
without a trace or freckle of sin. (2) God comes into 
your heart to take your side against the parasite sin. 
(3) Remember further that His purpose is to deliver 
from the power of sin. The guilt is gone, but the 
power remains, and He can only deliver from this 
gradually. ‘To-day you see things to be wrong which 
five years ago you permitted, and five years from to- 
day you will see things wrong which you now permit. 
Evidently the work is progressive. (4) We may be 
saved from known sin—but not from temptation. 

Il. Work out what God works in. ‘Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in you.’ How careful you ought 
tobe! Be very fearful lest by a word or act of 
yours you spoil and thwart and put back God’s work 
m your life. God in you will work to will, and then 
God in you will work to do what He wills. He does 
not work to make you feel, because feeling ends in 
smoke so often. God does not work in you to think, 
because you think and think again. But God works 
in you to will. That is, there rises up in your heart 
a desire which becomes at last a purpose to be free. 
No one knows it, no one guesses it ; but in your soul 
there rises up the will. The willing and the doing 
are from Him, and by faith you look to Him to do 
for you what you cannot do for yourself.—F. B. 
Meyer, The Soul’s Ascent, p. 107. 

Rersrences.—II. 12.—W. Smith, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p.116. A. Shepherd, The Gospel and Social Questions, 
p. 25. J.C. Lees, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 27. 
R. J. Wardell, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xix. p.77. Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 102. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. 
No. 1003. II. 12, 18.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 
68. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii, p. 221. 
C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 342. D. E. Irons, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 398. J. M. Whiton, 
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Sumumer Sermons, p. 177. J. Keble, Sermons Sor Sundays after 
Trinity, pt. i. p. 818, R. Allen, The Words of Christ, p. 203, 
F. B. Woodward, Sermons (1st Series), p. 1. W. C, Smith, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 364, Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xiv. No. 820, A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy Scripture 
—Philippians, p. 268. II. 14-16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
viii. No. 472. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 74. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Philippians, p. 281, 
II. 16.—Exyosttor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 208. II. 16-18,—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Philippians, p. 287. 
II. 17.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 189. II. 17, 18.—J. H. 
Jowett, The High Calling, p. 81. Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lv. p. 81. II. 19-24.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, 
p. 86. II. 19-24.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—Philippians, p. 295. 
PHIL, Il. 20, 21. 


WHEN we are most earnest ourselves, we are surest 
to feel the lack of earnestness in others ; sincerity 
stirred to its depths will tolerate nothing less. It 
then becomes a new test of a companion. So a weak 
solution may not reveal a poison when a strong one 
will— James Lang ALLEN. 


Rererences.—II, 21.—W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church's Year, p. 282, Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 276. 
II. 22.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 227; ibid. vol. vi. p. 86. 


EPAPHRAS: ‘A HEART AT LEISURE FROM 
ITSELF’ 
‘ He longed after you all and was full of heaviness, because ye 
had heard that he had been sick.’—PuiL. 11. 26. 


‘Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant of Christ, saluteth 
you, always labouring fervently for you in prayers, that 
ye may stand perfect and complete in all the will of God.’ 
—COL, IV. 12. 


Tue identification of Epaphroditus mentioned in. the 
Epistle to the Philippians with Epaphras the minister 
to the Colossians is precarious. The names are the 
same, but there is difficulty in supposing that one 
person is meant. Still, put together, the descriptions 
make up a harmonious and singularly beautiful type 
of Christian character—of ‘a heart at leisure from 
itself’. In Philippians, Epaphras is represented as 
sorrowful even to agony, because his friends had heard 
of his illness. He had been sick—sick almost to 
death—but he would fain have had no one burdened 
by his trouble. In Colossians we have the servant of 
Christ always striving for the saints in prayer, that 
they may stand perfect and fully assured in all the 
will of God. This was a heart of gold. 

I. Few examples are more timely than that of 
Epaphras in his unwillingness to have his sickness 
published abroad. Of all trouble, it is perhaps true 
that it is best even for ourselves not to speak much of 
it. This is so true of the greater griefs that an 
almost certain gauge of the depth to which pain has 
sunk is the measure of its repression. The more real 
the pain, the greater is the anxiety the world should 
ignore it. Only inexperienced sufferers are voluble. 
Those familiar with the secrets of anguish are silent. 
They do their best to hide from the outer world the 
consciousness, the memory, and the expectation of 
their suffering. ‘They make much of alleviations, 
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and eagerly welcome whatever soothes and distracts. 
They know that expression reacts upon emotion, and 
makes the burden heavier. This is even truer about 
lesser sorrows. The mortifications of wounded vanity 
make a more or less appreciable element in the dis- 
cipline of life, and they are always intensified by 
being proclaimed. Even while he suffers, one may 
doubt whether there is any just cause for pain, and 
the memory of the slight or disappointment fades 
away if it is not cherished. Once tell it, and it be- 
comes objective, with an independent existence—a 
living minister of misery. 

II. But in the mind of Epaphras there was a 
nobler feeling. He knew that the Philippians were 
hardly bearing up under the weight of their own 
sorrows, Life was difficult to them as to him, and 
its troubles were perhaps growing day by day. With 
the generosity of a great nature, he believed that 
they loved him well—that his illness would sadden 
them deeply—and it lay with a double weight on his 
heart because it had burdened theirs. The ‘impor- 
tunate canvass for sympathy’ often wears affection 
out, and sufferers die unlamented because they have 
exhausted the resources of compassion. Nor even 
should the claim be urged through looks that are 
silent pleas for pity; as far as possible, Christians 
must divest themselves even of the air of sorrow. We 
read in Marie Bashkirtseff’s life that when she heard 
she was attacked by consumption, she exclaimed, ‘Is 
itl? O God! I! I!! I!!!’ Many will remember 
Robert Hall’s words on recovering from a keen par- 
oxysm of anguish, ‘But I have not complained, have 
I, sir? No, and I will not complain.’ 

III. For we have a hiding-place, a refuge, in One 
whose patience we can never tire, whose sympathy 
never fails. Epaphras is found ‘always striving in 
prayer’. Perhaps our faithlessness is shown in noth- 
ing so much as in the current limitations of Scriptural 
teaching on prayer. We are to go to God with all 
—‘Pour out your hearts before Him, ye people’. 
There we are to begin, and we shall end with Christ. 
He offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears, and the issue was peace. God loves 
so well to hear us that it is almost a treachery to 
Him that we should go with our trials to any other. 
He knows that we must have sympathy—lively and 
complete. But is not His sympathy—the sympathy 
of God in Christ—sufficient for us? The true guer- 
don of pain faithfully borne is the assurance that it 
has put God to trial—that we can now be sure of 
His grace—that He has given the victory to what in 
us is higher and diviner—and that, having done this, 
He will bring us through all that awaits us, and not 
see us cast away. This is the witness of exercised 
spirits. ‘They have entered an abiding serenity, for 
they know that there is that in them which has sur- 
vived the worst that time can do, and which must 
conquer at the last. 

IV. Epaphras could not have prayed with such 
tender warmth unless he had sought directly to bless 
and help his friends. Prayer is a suggesting grace, 


and it is answered often by guidance to him who offers 
it. We are not only forbidden to burden others 
needlessly ; we are to be kind. ‘There are people who 
make conscientious provision for those who depend 
on them, by unceasing toil and much sacrifice. 
That is not enough; the heart must be refreshed. 
Lacordaire wrote: ‘Above all other things be kind. 
Kindness is the one thing through which we can the 
most resemble God and the most disarm men. Kind- 
ness in mutual relations is the principal charm ef 
life” What are we doing to increase the innocent 
happiness of others, to gladden the weary, to lift the 
worn spirit from the dust? Every day we should 
resolve to do something—were it but to speak a 
word or write a letter—to bring some brightness into 
another’s life—W. Rosrrrson Nico, 7'en-Minute 
Sermons, p. 11. 

Rererences.—II. 25.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 
92. Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 158; zbid. (6th Series), 
vol. i. p. 182; «bid. vol. iii. p. 285. II. 25-80.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Philippians, p. 305. I. 29, 
30.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 100. III. 1.—Ibid, 
p. 106. III. 1-3.—A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scrip- 
twre—Philippians, p. 811. Ill. 2, 3.—Ibid. p. 112. III. 2 
—Christianity in Daily Conduct, p. 293. 


BEWARE OF THE DOGS 
‘Beware of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware of 
the concision : for we are the circumcision, which worship 
God in the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have 
no confidence in the flesh.’— PHIL. It. 2, 3. 
Tue text enshrines the presentation of a contrast— 
on one side dark, forbidding, and revolting; on the 
other side radiant and alluring, ‘ Beware of the dogs: 
beware of the evil workers ; beware of the concision ’, 
What is all this but a solemn and urgent warning 
against externalism, against all dependence upon out- 
ward ordinance and form? What are the marks of 
true religion? Paul enumerates three, and they 
appear to me to be full and all-sufficient. 

I. The first characteristic of true religion is wor- 
ship. Yes, but what kind of worship? ‘ Worship 
in the Spirit.’ Not a ceremonial act, not the curb- 
ing of the flesh, not the eating of a wafer. These 
may be the signs and symbols of worship; they do 
not constitute the worship itself. Worship is in the 
spirit. I know the kind of service which was ob- 
served in Paul’s temple. -‘We give thanks without 
ceasing.’ ‘ Wepray without ceasing.’ ‘I am poured 
out upon the altar.’ Thanksgiving! Supplica- 
tion! Sacrifice! This is the nature of true reli- 

ion. 

: II. The second characteristic of true religion is 
exultation. ‘ We glory,’ we rejoice, we boast! ‘We 
glory in Christ Jesus.’ In Him we find our crown of 
rejoicing. In Him we make our boast. Notin forms ; 
not in ordinances; not in privileged exclusiveness ; 
not in remote descent, and in distinguished succes- 
sion; we glory, directly and immediately in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. ‘God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’ When anything else is exalted to the throne 
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of glory, the jousness of religious life is con- 
rio aed and thie soul is bapa in a carnal 
bondage. 

Ill. The third mark of true religion is spiritual 
assurance. ‘We have confidence, but not in the 
flesh” But where shall we gain our confidence ? 
Back in the Christ! ‘We know that our sins are 
forgiven us for His name’s sake’ Our confidence is 
born out of our fellowship with the Lord.—J. H. 
Jowett, Apostolic Optimism, p. 36. 

Rererences.—III. 4-8.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Philippians, p. 321. I1I.—4-17.—Eapositor (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 288. - III. 6.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 301. III. 
7.—N. Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 40. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 382. 


THE GOOD THE ENEMY OF THE BEST 


‘But what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ. Yea, doubtiess, and I count all things but loss, 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be 
found in Him.’—Puu, 11. 7, 8. 

Wuar things? What are the things that he esti- 
mates as loss—birth, lineage, rank, education, social 
standing, even moral attainment, the very things that 
men usually count precious, and some of which they 
pursue with greedy desire ? These are the things which 
the Apostle says he counts but rubbish, that he may 
win Christ, and be found in Him. These things are 
good in themselves; the difficulty is that unless kept 
in their proper places, and rightly estimated at their 
own value, especially as compared with the incom- 
parable blessings of the kingdom of Christ, these 
good things may become the enemy of what is better, 
yea, even of that best—knowing Christ and being 
found in Him. That is the Apostle’s thought, and 
to it attention cannot be too closely given. The 
good may be, and often is, the enemy of the best, as 
the French proverb puts it. 

I. Let us see How it Applies.— First, in regard to 
the great and fundamental truth of the New Birth. 
Even a caresess reader of the New Testament cannot 
miss the fact that to be a Christian means passing 
somehow through a great experience and having a 
great soul’s history. Now, in regard to this great 
truth in the world, and especially in the Christian 
Church of to-day, among Christian families, and in 
nominally Christian circles, how often is the good 
permitted to become the enemy of the best. Re- 
spectability, good breeding, education, culture, the 
influence of a good home, social status are permitted 
to take the place of the thrilling experience of per- 
sonal knowledge of Christ, and many seem to think 
that among people so borr and reared such a thing 
as conversion isiunnecessary. Men forget to put first 
things first. 

Il. Weakness in the Church.—This great truth 
is just as applicable to the Christian life and to 
Christian people. How many are content with lay- 
ing the foundation instead of rearing the temple of a 
devoted and holy life, how many are satisfied with 
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striking the first blow instead of winning the hattle, 
how many are satisfied to show bud instead of bring- 
ing forth fruit! Contentment with present experi- 
ence is permitted to be the enemy of the greater 
aiee that God has prepared for all those that love 

im. 

Ill. The Problems of Life.—This great truth is 
just as applicable, and certainly it may be very help- 
ful when we apply it to the varied experiences of lite. 
A burden of woe is the undertone of all the world’s 
joy. May not the meaning of it be this, that God 
the Father, who has a purpose in every life, does not 
and will not permit the good to become the enemy 
of the best. It is good to have child or husband, to 
be rich in the good things which God gives; it is 
better to cherish them when we have them, and even 
to think of them with fond memory when they are 
gone ; but there 1s a best, and our Father wants us 
to have that too.—D. L. Rrrcum, Peace the Umpire 
and other Sermons, p. 110. 

Rererences.—III. 7, 8.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Ser 
mons, p. 278. III. 7-9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 
1357. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 118. 


ST. PAUL’S SACRIFICES 


‘ Christ Jesus my Lord, for Whom I have suffered the loss of 
all things.’—Pum., 111. 8. 
I. Turse words of St. Paul seem very definite when 
we begin to think about them. They appear to con- 
tain an allusion to some definite circumstance in his 
past life, of which we hear nothing, or next to noth- 
ing, elsewhere. What loss had St. Paul suffered ? 
Let us try to put together all that we know or can 
infer about Paul’s position in life before his conver- 
sion. We know, for instance, that he was a Roman 
citizen, and this fact alone tells us a good deal. He 
speaks of this with pride, saying he is a citizen of no 
mean city. And this citizenship implies that his family 
had been long settled in Tarsus, and probably that 
members of it served the office of magistrate. What 
we know, too, about St. Paul’s education, his being 
sent to Jerusalem apparently for the express purpose 
of being taught by Gamaliel, tends also to prove that 
his family was well-to-do. How comes it, then, that 
during the greater part of his apostolic career he is 
evidently a poorman? The conclusion is irresistible ; 
St. Paul must have been disowned by his family. 
He had become one of those of whom our Lord speaks, 
who had left home, and brethren, and father, and 
mother, and lands for His name. St. Paul’s family, 
we are reminded in this chapter, was of pure Jewish 
descent. ‘There must have been great rejoicing in 
the home at Tarsus when the news came of Paul’s 
zealous persecution of the new sect. All the greater, 
therefore, must have been the shock of the news of 
his conversion. Perhaps the final rupture did not 
take place immediately. Not long after his conver- 
sion St. Paul went back to Tarsus, and seems to have 
stayed there for several “years. We learn from the 
Epistle to the Galatians that he preached the faith 
there, so that his relations with his family during 
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that time must, to say the least, have been strained 
and painful ; but when he finally decided to preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles the estrangement must 
have been complete. It was impossible for a strict 
Pharisee to condone such an offence as that. The 
only member of the family of whom we hear definitely 
was Paul’s nephew, his sister’s son, who betrayed the 
conspiracy of the Jews to murder Paul after his arrest 
at Jerusalem. The Jews evidently believed that any 
member of St. Paul’s family would be willing to go 
any length in order tostop his preaching. Not long 
after this there is evidence that St. Paul must have 
been in possession of some means. By appealing to 
Cesar he would probably have incurred expense. He 
could not have lived in the hired house at Rome 
without private means, Whether there had been a 
reconciliation, or whether on his father’s death some 
portion of the estate naturally and unavoidably de- 
volved on him, we have no means of knowing. St. 
Paul counted these things as refuse provided that he 
might gain Christ. 

II. The delicate reticence of St. Paul about these 
money matters gives us a high idea of the refinement 
of his nature. It is only on indirect evidence that 
we are able to trace the allusion involved in the 
words of the text. St. Paul stands, in this respect, 
on a far higher level than St. Peter. He does not 
remind his Lord of the sacrifices he has made. He 
does not say with St. Peter, ‘Lord, we have left all 
and followed Thee’. Still less does he incur the im- 
putation which St. Peter does not altogether escape, 
of trying to bargain with Christ when he says, ‘What 
shall we have therefore?’ St. Paul feels a generous 
and lofty disdain for these so-called losses and sacri- 
fices. They were not a loss; they were gain, since 
they led to Christ. Even the breach with his family 
is regarded by him in this spirit, and yet we cannot 
doubt that his sensitive nature felt it acutely. 

The Jews attached great importance to the Fifth 
Commandment, and St. Paul tells us that as to the 
righteousness which is in the law he had been found 
blameless. Like St. Francis of Assisi in similar cir- 
cumstances, he probably did not resist his father’s 
will until it was clear to him that compliance would 
be a sin. 

III. Christianity does not make any appeal to the 
mass of mankind to sell all that they have and follow 
Christ. It is only in exceptional cases that this 
appeal is made, and sometimes those to whom the 
suggestion comes cannot rise to the height of this 
counsel of perfection. Like the young man with 
great possessions, they go away sorrowful. Yet if 
one reads the obituary notices in the newspapers, it 
is almost startling, I think, to see how many men and 
women nowadays do give up their fortune, their life- 
time, sometimes even their life itself, to the service of 
Christ and the good of their fellow-men. Little is 
known of their lives by the world at large, but they 
have heard their Master’s call, and have left all and 
followed Him. These are the chosen few, spiritual 
natures, gifted with an exceptional enthusiasm. 


To the mass of men the appeal which Christianity 
makes is something different. It bids us do our duty, 
follow our conscience, take our stand on our moral 
and religious principles without counting the cost. 
We must be ready with St. Paul to suffer the loss of 
all things for the sake of Christ—we must be ready, 
I mean, to risk losing much that we value for the 
sake of what we hold sacred. The man of high 
principle differs from the unprincipled man in that 
he would do this unhesitatingly. ‘lhe perfect Chris- 
tian differs from the imperfect Christian in that he 
would do it willingly and gladly for the sake of the 
love that he bears to Christ. We are not, I dare 
say, called upon to give up our inheritance or to 
break entirely with those nearest and dearest to us, 
as was St. Paul; but, none the less, the claim which 
Christianity makes on our religious life is an exacting 
one. 

Rererenoces.—III. 8.—Bishop: Creighton, The Heritage of 
the Spirit, p. 91. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 28. W. M. 
Sinclair, Words from St. Paul’s (2nd Series), p. 188. Reuen 
Thomas, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 187. C. 8. Horne, 
The Soul’s Awakening, p. 191. J. H. Jowett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 241. III. 9.—W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten 
Minute Sermons, p. 109. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Christian 
World Puljrt, vol. liii. p. 389, Eapositor (4th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 186; tbid. vol. viii. p. 81; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 
135 ; tbid. vol. vii. p. 281; id. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 367. 


THE POWER OF CHRIST'S RESURRECTION 
‘That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection.’ 
—PHIL, Ill. 10, 

Wuar is the sense of this word ‘power’? There is 
no room for mistake as to its general import. By 
the power of a fact we mean the bearing, the conse- 
quences, as distinct from the existence of the fact; 
we mean the inferences which may be drawn from it, 

or the influence which it will naturally exert. 

I. The power of the Resurrection is to be seen first 
of all in a Christian’s thought. It is the fundamental 
fact which satisfies him of the absolute truth of the 
religion of Christ. 

Now here, first, it is abundantly clear that the 
Apostles felt certain of their facts. They did not 
merely whisper in assemblies of the faithful that 
Jesus was risen, as a private topic of comfort for 
Christian souls ; they carried their bold assertion of 
the Resurrection before tribunals, which were filled 
by their keen, bitter, and contemptuous enemies, and 
challenged them to gainsay it if they could. If, after 
the fashion of modern times, the ruling Sadducees 
had appointed a scientific commission to investigate 
the matter, nobody would have been better pleased 
than the Apostles. They had nothing to lose, they 
had everything to gain, by a thorough searching in- 
quiry. ‘We have not followed,’ one of them wrote 
in after years, ‘cunningly devised fables,’ ‘we cannot,’ 
they said a few weeks aiter the event—‘ we cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard’. 
They trusted their senses sufficiently to believe One 
who revealed to them a world highe: and greater 
than the world of sense; and in doing this, certainly, 
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they could say with the Psalmist, that He had ‘set 
their feet upon the rock, and ordered their goings, 
and had put a new song in their mouth, even a 
thanksgiving unto ourGod’. For them the Resurrec- 
tion warranted the truth of Christ’s mission, the 
truth of Christianity. All that Christ had said, all 
that He had promised and foretold, was raised by it 
to the high level of undisputed certainty. With the 
mighty power of such a miracle, so certified, impelling 
and sustaining them, they went forward, they could 
not but go forward, to win the attention, the ac- 
quiescence, the faith of men in the truths which it 
attested. What became of them personally it 
mattered not. If they succeeded, it would be in the 
strength of the risen Jesus. If they failed, the 
mighty risen One would yet succeed. There it was, 
ever before them, the imperious, the invigorating fact 
that He had broken forth from His grave as He said 
He would ; and it only remained for them, as it re- 
mains for us at this hour, to do justice to the evidential 
power of His Resurrection. St. Paul maintains the 
Resurrection of Christ to be so bound up with Christi- 
anity, that to deny it is not simply to cut its most 
important incident right out of the heart of the 
Christian creed, but that it is to part with Christi- 
anity asa whole. ‘If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.’ ‘If Christ 
be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sins ; then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished.’ Deny the Resurrection, and Christi- 
anity collapses altogether, as certainly as does an arch 
when its keystone is removed ; and in place of the 
Conqueror of death and the Redeemer of souls, there 
remains only a Jewish rabbi, whose story has been 
curiously encrusted with legend, and some of whose 
sayings are still undoubtedly entitled to attention. 


-But conversely, admit the Resurrection, and you 


must confess the Creed. In admitting the truth of 
the Resurrection, you make an admission which, if 
you are a thinking man, must govern, colour, im- 
pregnate your whole thought, must make faith in- 
tellectually easy, and doubt unwelcome. For the 
Resurrection guarantees the absolute truth of Christ’s 
teaching and mission; it converts His death into 
the transient preliminary of an eternal triumph; it 
leads on to the Ascension and the Perpetual Inter- 
cession in heaven; it is the warrant that He will 
come to judgment. 

Il. But it is in the conduct of the Christian, in his 
moral and spiritual life, that the power of the Resur- 
rection may chiefly be felt. This was the main scope 
of the Apostle’s prayer. He had no doubt about the 
truth of the Gospel. But to know the risen Christ 
in his own heart and will—this was a field wherein 
boundless improvement was possible, even for St. 
Paul; it was a field of improvement, moreover, in 
which, on this side the grave, perfect satisfaction was 
unattainable. What, then, are the necessary condi- 
tions of an effective moral power, of a power which 
shall stimulate and control feeling, resolution, action ? 
There are, I apprehend, two main conditions which 


must be satisfied by any such power; and which are 
satisfied, and that amply, by the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

(1) In the first place, it opens out before the eye 
of the soul its one adequate aim in all action and in 
all endurance ; that is to say, a union of the whole 
man with God, extending through the vast perspec- 
tives of a boundless eternity. 

(2) But the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 
also satisfies the second condition of an effective moral 
power; it assures to us the continuous presence of 
help from on high. To have revealed a future life to 
us in our unaided weakness would have been to 
abandon us to despair; but, as it is, the revelation of 
our eternal home is also the assurance of our being 
enabled, if we are willing, to secure it—H. P. Linppon. 


THE RESURRECTION AND PERSONAL EX- 

PERIENCE 
‘That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection.’— 
PHIL. III. Io. 
I. Tux Apostle implies in these words that the Lord’s 
Resurrection was the channel through which power 
was conveyed for the redemption of His people from 
the condemnation of sin. And this was to be an 
experience of ever-growing depth and certainty. Its 
energies were to effect the release of believing dis- 
ciples from the impending threats of the law. Cross 
and blood, thorn-crown and furrowed flesh from which 
life has sped, could never assure rebels of the grace of 
the great God whose laws have been despised. But 
the Resurrection is a witness that Divine favour is 
bestowed again upon the new humanity, of which 
Jesus was the beginning, the type, and the living 
advocate. 

II. The Apostle thought of Christ’s Resurrection 
as the centre from which the new manifestations of a 
Divine life in man derived their animating and up- 
holding forces. The death of the Holy One of God 
was only a part of the satisfaction made for the sinful 
race. The putting right of those who had got woe- 
fully wrong must be completed by vital processes 
emanating from the indwelling presence of the risen 
Lord. 

III. The Apostle Paul thought also of the power 
of the Resurrection as a triumphant counteractive to 
the perils and death-risks of a hostile world. If we 
make proof of the Resurrection power which justifies 
from sin and renews into righteousness, we shall have 
fresh assurances against hazard and death, Water 
has no power to generate electrical energy as it lies in 
the still, tideless lake, the sluggish river which moves 
placidly through a flowered landscape, or in the dikes 
and canals of Holland, the land of tulips‘and dairy 
farms. The engineer puts his turbines and his 
dynamos where torrents come thundering through 
the frowning chasms and rushing out of the gloomy 
valleys. And the power of the Resurrection, the glory 
of its unknown forces, its mystic possibilities are not 
always known in the quiet scenes of life and amidst 
its pastoral serenities. It is through stress and danger, 
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through turmoil and conflict that the glory of Him 
who raised up Jesus from the dead manifests itself 
afresh. 

IV. The Apostle regards those processes of grace 
and providence which issue from the glorified humanity 
of the Lord, to repel the evils of the earthly lot, as 
reaching their climax in the believer’s victory over 
the ravage and terror of death. The power of the 
Resurrection working within and Ba | us ought to 
nerve with the fortitude of an unflinching faith and 
change the associations of the tomb. He who is 
alive to all the influences emanating from the person 
of the risen Lord loses his dread of the he 
hereafter, and his tears for the departed are dis- 
burdened of selfish repining and despair. 


PAUL’S STRANGE AMBITION 


‘That I may know ... the fellowship of His sufferings,’— 
PHIL, III, Io, 

Tur Apostle Paul is expressing here the intense long- 
ing of his heart. It is a little bit of spiritual auto- 
biography. He uncovers his secret desires to the 
Philippian Christians, opens the chamber of his inner 
life, and we see what is working there. You often 
wonder what is moving in some prominent personality, 
what is the secret and predominating purpose of his 
life. It is well to turn that curious inquiry in upon 
ourselves. Supposing every man’s heart were unveiled, 
and this were a kind of Palace of Truth, one wonders 
what would be discovered as the ruling passion of 
each man’s life—with one to be rich, with another to 
have some sort of position, with another to be ap- 
proved and loved, with another to get pleasure, with 
another to be useful, or to be free from some besetting 
sin. 

Would there be any one who would confess to this 
peculiar passion of Paul ? 

We would all like to know the peace of Christ, the 
joy and comfort of Christ, His thankful trust in the 
Father’s love. We would some of us brace ourselves 
to bear some shadow of His experience of suffering, if 
it pleased God to lay it upon us, but to long for it is 
quite another thing. A bold, brave spirit must his 
be, who can pray and long to share the sufferings of 
Christ. Can we understand the feeling out of which 
this desire sprang? And can we see the reasonable- 
ness of the desire, and whether it is a desire that 
ought to be in us and cherished by us? Let us see. 

I. First, as to the feeling out of which this desire 
sprang ; if we can see that, we shall see the reason- 
ableness of it. And indeed it is very easy to see; it 
shines out and breaks out in all the words and writings 
of Paul. It was his intense and consuming love for 
Christ, a love reverent, worshipful, grateful, the love 
of one who felt that Christ had done everything for 
him, and was more to him than all the glory of the 
world. At any moment he would not only have 
suffered anything, he would have died for the love 
that he bore to Christ ; and he never lost it, as some 
of us do, it never abated in its fervour, it grew more 
and more intense as life went on. 


And inasmuch as Christ was still reviled and 
mocked among men in the days of Paul, as He still 
grieved over the sins and follies of the sons of men, 
and still carried their sins upon His heart, we can 
understand how out of his vast love for the Lord, Paul 
longed for fellowship in His sufferings. 

IL. Further, we can understand the longing of the 
Apostle, if we remember what caused the sufferings 
of Christ. It was the sin and misery of the world ; 
and what he longed for was that he might feel to- 
wards the sin and misery of men as Christ felt to- 
wards it. We are not fit to deal with the sin of our 
fellow-men until we can share the feeling of Christ as 
He wept over Jerusalem.—Cuartes Brown, Light 
and Infe, p. 63. 


THE POWER OF CHRIST’S RESURRECTION 
(For Easter) 
‘That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection.’— 
PHIL, Ill. 10. 
THE thought of the Resurrection is with us still, and 
what can be more appropriate for a few thoughts this 
morning than our text? The power of His Resurrec- 
tion! What is that? Who can fathom the depth 
of those mysterious words? 

I. Power over Temptation and Sin.—The power 
of His Resurrection means a steady rise over tempta- 
tion and sin. In some parts of England on Easter 
Day they have a strange but beautiful superstition 
that the bright sun dances for very joy, and surely we 
may excuse that superstition when we remember that 
on Easter Day we begin to know something of the 
power of His Resurrection. 

II]. Power over Conscience.—The Resurrection of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has a wonderful 
power over conscience. If Christ had died, and only 
died, we should have been grateful for the unparalleled 
sacrifice; but it would end there. There are many 
men who would teach us and tell us that the char- 
acter of Christ was beautiful and sublime—that He 
was an Apostle, the flower of perfect humanity, and 
that there, suspended on the cross, He represents to 
all ages a witness of all human goodness and self- 
sacrifice. If Christ died upon the cross merely to 
exemplify human goodness, He has no power to heal 
our consciences, to give us rest and peace. The Re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ teaches us that the sacrifice 
which was made by the Lord on Calvary has been 
accepted by God, so that Jesus Christ did not merely 
die as the exemplar of all that was human and good, 
He died there as the Passover offering for the sins of 
the world; and so, when we stand before His open 
grave we see that this conscience of ours can be healed, 
because the sacrifice that Christ made upon Calvary 
has been accepted by God. ‘The Resurrection is, as it 
were, the letter which tells us that God is willing 
to forgive the past because the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
has been accepted. 

Ili. A Life Worth Living.—There are some who 
talk in sombre tones about life being ‘short’. The 
say, ‘I am weary to-night, and I feel that my life will 
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soon be at an end’. Again, when people become 
very old they feel that they are in the way of 
other people. These old people say, ‘I shall not 
be sorry when my time comes to go away’; but 
when the time does come they do not want to die, 
they are going to have a good struggle for life. 
But what is there in this world to live for if there 
is no resurrection or no salvation? When, how- 
ever, you realise that there is a resurrection, life 
is not hopeless; then we see that life is worth 
living. 

IV. Even Life for Evermore.—This morning, 
look once again into the empty tomb of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. He has risen from the dead. We have 
strange ideas of death! We think of it in quite a 
wrong way; but the resurrection shows us that death 
is a phase of life, and not an abrupt close of life. 
Death is merely a passage, and we pass into the other 
world to live for ever and ever. In that other life 
there will be ample leisure. All the good we have 
sown in our hearts in this world will develop through 
the long days of eternity. There will be easily 
a reunion of body, soul, and spirit, and our life will 
be carried on in that other world under conditions of 
perfection and glory. Do you remember in the story 
of the Resurrection that we are told there was an 
angel standing at the head of the place where the 
body of Jesus lay? Weare told that he was a young 
man, and what do we learn from that? Simply that 
angels must be hundreds and hundreds of years old, 
and yet he is spoken of as a ‘young man’. We learn 
from this fact that when we get to that other world 
we shall never grow old, or be weary, or carry about 
care; but in that other world there will be youthful 
perfection and an enthusiasm which will never be 
killed. 

Easter has a number of thoughts for each one of 
us. Some of us lay flowers on the graves of those 
who have been dear to us; but our thoughts should 
not be sad—all the sadness should go when we think 
of the day of resurrection. 
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Welshmen, p. 308. C. D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 96. 
E. Griffith Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 120. 
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SPIRITUAL CONCENTRATION 
‘This one thing I do.’—Puiv. m1. 13. 

Ir it were asked what, under God’s grace, was the 
secret of St. Paul’s power—his power of writing, his 
power of preaching, his power of argument—I should 
not hesitate to say, concentration. He had singularly 
attained the habit of taking a distinct aim, and then 
making everything bear to that ‘one’ desired point. 
No one is ever very great, very useful, very happy, 
who has not this quality in his character. Let me 
strongly here urge upon every one, as a general rule— 
especially the young —to cultivate concentration. 
Have a work to do—know what it is—and do it. 
Know your end, and keep toit. Fix your aim steadily, 
and then bring your whole being to the attainment 
of that end. Decision is energy ; energy is power; 
power is confidence; and confidence is success. If 
you fail in anything, the probability is that it was 
not for want of ability, but simply because there was 
not sufficient ‘oneness’ in your mind about it, and 
therefore not sufficient decision—which nothing but 
‘oneness’ gives. Life, with most of us, loses its ‘ one- 
ness’ just because its aims are too many. 

I. The Supremacy of Christianity.— What a mere 
insignificance are all things else besides! What else 
I do—how I dress, how I fare, how I eat, how I 
drink, how I get on, what people think of me, what 
this world is to me—what a mere trifle! What is it 
compared for a single moment with my soul and my 
eternity, the gospel of my salvation, the consent of 
God to all I ask and all I have, and that judgment 
to which I am to besummoned? Yet, are men living 
—are you living—as if these things were so? Religion 
takes its place, and where? It ranges one in a 
hundred, one in ten, one in two. And where is its 
place? What is it? A very quiet, commonplace 
thing, and very plain, very diluted, with a great deal 
of routine in it. It has its decencies—and you are 
here. It has its properties—and you are here. It 
has its degrees of interest and feeling. But if you 
measure by earnestness, and compare the intensity 
we put into religion with the intensity we throw 
into other things, is it one in two, is it one in ten, is 
it one in a hundred ? : 

If. The Work of Grace in a Man’s Heart should 
be the Happiest of all Things.—It is the only thing 
that ever gives to man any real satisfaction in the 
world. It gives peace; and in this sense it is easy 
and light. It becomes easy and light by the joyous 
ness of that elastic spirit which bears man up. But 
to get this heart of ours—this duil, stubborn, wicked 
heart, changed, and to love God, and to please God, 
and to get to heaven, is very hard work. And unless 
you go to itintently, and embracingly, and determin- 
ately, you will not doit. I know it is the work of 
the Holy Ghost in a man, without which no man can 
desire or take one step. But, nevertheless, to be a 
Christian is a hard work. It demands all a man’s 
power—his intellect, his memory, his judgment, his 
affections, hiscourage. It will tax them to the utter- 
most. It is a struggle and a battle; and at the very 
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best it has to be fought not only in the visible, but 
invisible world. It is a work not to be done ina given 
period, but a work life-long. All other enterprises— 
the approbation of the world, the achievements of in- 
struction, the accumulation of business—are nothing 
in comparison with it. ‘The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.’ 
‘Many shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.’ 
It is done by whole-heartedness. It is only done by 

ositive striving, by that spirit which goes to it 

onouringly, reservedly, as to the highest work that 
is ever given man to do. ‘This one thing I do.’ 

III. God Must See His own Reflection in Your 
Soul.—Now, God is ‘one’. God was ‘one’ when He 
came to the great work of your salvation. The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in all their 
threefold office. He brought His whole power, His 
whole love, His whole wisdom, His whole justice, to 
effect your redemption. Therefore, God must see 
the ‘oneness’ of the way in which you deal with your 


redemption. 
PHIL, II. 13. 


Miss Carorink Fox gives the following note of a con- 
versation with Sterling. ‘'Thorwaldsen was one of the 
greatest geniuses and clearest intellects in Europe. 
When engaged over his Vulcan, one of his friends said 
to him, ‘Now, you must be satisfied with this pro- 
duction”. “Alas,” said the artist, “I am.” “Why 
should you regret it?” asked his friend. ‘ Because 
I must be going down-hill when I find my works 
equal to my aspirations,” ” 

‘AN ingenious artist of our own time,’ says Hazlitt 
(Table-Talk, ‘On the Past and Future ’), ‘has been 
heard to declare that if ever the Devil got him into 
his clutches, he would set him to copy his own pictures. 
Thus the secure self-complacent retrospect to what is 
done is nothing, while the anxious, uneasy looking 
forward to what is to come is everything. We are 
afraid to dwell on the past, lest it should retard our 
future progress; the indulgence of ease is fatal to 
excellence.’ 


Rererences.—IIJ, 13.—H. H. Henson, Godly Union and 
Concord, p. 30. G. H. Morrison, Scottish Review, vol. ii. p. 
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T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 193. J. H. Jellett, The Elder Son, pp. 
278, 291. J. M. Neale, Sermons for the Church Year, vol. 
ii. p. 180. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 123. H. C. 
Beeching, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 112. F. E. 
Gardiner, tbid. vol. xv. p. 112. 


PERFECT BUT NOT PERFECTED 


‘Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended ; but this 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jes s..—Puit. m1. 13, 14. 

Ler us examine the elements that constitute the 

criterion of Christian perfection as here laid down. 

I. First of all, Christian perfection has done with 
the past, ‘Forgetting those things which are behind ’. 

What does the Apostle mean by forgetting the past ? 
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If you carefully consider the chapter, you will discover 
the thought connection which the Apostle has in his 
mind. He has been telling the Philippians what he 
has sacrificed for the sake of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. But now he is able to say: Whatever pangs 
I then endured, however my heart may then have 
bled for the past, now I stand above it. I have 
forgotten it. And so he implies that for the Philip- 
pian converts also the same criterion holds good. 
And we also must apply the criterion to ourselves. 
Has that from which we have escaped any power 
now to make us halt on our way? If we can stand 
this test then we have attained to a strength and 
power of Christian life which is called in the New 
‘Testament Christian perfection. 

II. Christian perfection according to the Apostle 
reaches forth into a higher goal in the future. ‘There 
are some people that define Christian perfection in 
this life as a rounded and complete thing, as the 
reaching of the goal; the very thing Paul declared 
he had not attained. Such a conception must of 
necessity lead to self-complacency, and close the vision 
of a higher goal in the present life. But that is not 
the meaning of this passage. According to Paul, as 
many as be perfect have the vision of a far away 
goal. Christian perfection, according to this criterion, 
is that stage of life that realises most intensely its 
imperfection. Observe that this attitude involves a 
certainty of mind with respect to future glory. No 
man ever did well in the present if he had no vision 
of the future. 

III. We note that Christian perfection recognises 
its ground, its goal, and its inspiration in Jesus 
Christ. ‘I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ (1) ‘In 
Christ Jesus.’ The Apostle knows of nothing beyond 
that limit. (2) ‘The high calling.’ ‘The high call- 
ing’ is called in the Epistle to the Hebrews ‘the 
heavenly calling’. The phrase implies that this call- 
ing comes from, and leads to, the highest sphere to 
which man can attain. (8) Then the passage leads 
us in the last place to the Christian anticipation of 
a perfected life in a fuller and completer sense, when 
the goal shall be reached, and the prize shall be 
obtained.—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. 
mt p. 193. : 


FORGETTING THE THINGS BEHIND 
PHIL. III. 13, 14. 


To apprehend is to lay hold of; and what is that of 
which St. Paul does not account himself to have laid 
hold of? He that had been so tried by temptations, 
he that had so suffered for the name of Christ, he 
that had laboured more abundantly than the rest of 
the Apostles, even he did not feel that he had done 
enough for his own salvation. 

L ‘Forgetting the things that are behind.’ We 
have fallen into sin, again and again and again, when 
we thought to do good. As the same St. Paul says 
evil was present with us.) What then? We are to 
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forget all that, so far as it may discourage us; we 
are to keep it out of our sight, so far as it may 
hinder us from running with patience the race that is 
set before us. What should we say to any general, 
who, when speaking to his men, were to say, ‘Re- 
member, soldiers, that you were beaten at such a 
time, that you lost courage at such a time, that the 
enemy stole a march upon you at such a time?’ 
Would he not rather say, ‘Remember, soldiers, that 
then you conquered, that then you did such and 
such a valiant action, that then your praise was in 
all mouths?’ And if they had suffered a great defeat, 
he would say, ‘It is true that at such a time you 
failed, but then there were such and such reasons for 
it; we have put all that to rights ; and now we shall 
go on in the certain assurance of victory ’. 

II. But those words of St. Paul’s are true in 
another sense. That of which I have already spoken 
rather belongs to God’s true servants, who may fall 
sometimes, but who are fighting His battles still. 
This is for those who are idle, who are careless, who 
think that heaven may be gained with less than all 
their heart and all their strength. ‘Why am I 
always to be struggling? I remember when I was 
much worse than [ am now. I have done a great 
deal. I have done enough. You cannot expect me 
always to be trying, always to be persevering.’ And 
I should answer, ‘But I do expect you to be always 
trying. But you must persevere to the end. Forget 
everything that you have done. Now begin anew. 
As they say, make a fresh start. Imagine that this 
were the very beginning of your Christian life. Set out 
again and try as hard as if you had never tried before.’ 

IIL. ‘I press towards the mark.’ The great mark, 
the one mark, the mark which we always ought to 
have before our eyes, the prize to which we are called. 
Ought not we who really believe that there is 
such a kingdom, that there is such a crown, that 
there are such companions, that there is such a re- 
ward, to be ashamed that we care for the little 
troubles and vexations of this world? Ought not 
anyone who is going home to be ashamed if he made 
much of the troubles of the journey, heat, or dust, or 
crowd ?—J. M. Nrarx, Sermons in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. u. p. 163. 


THE MARKS.OF A CHRISTIAN 


PHIL, Il. 13, 14. 


I wisn to enumerate some of the marks of Christian 
progress. 

I. Faith.—‘ We live,’ says Wordsworth, ‘by hope, 
by admiration, and by love.’ We also live by faith ; 
but faith without hope, admiration, and love would 
be nothing more than a cold corpse. 

Il. Self-sacrifice.—The value of our faith is 
measured by our self-sacrifice. This mark of Christian 

rogress is seen not only in what it takes up but what 
It gives up. 
Ill. Self-control.—Remember the power for good 


or evil of the tongue.—Church Family Newspaper, 
vol. xiv. p. 464. 

Rerrerences.—III. 18, 14.—R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, 
p. 1. J. G. Greenhough, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 
92. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, p. 246. 
H. S. Seekings, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 466. J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 371. A. Maclaren, 
The Wearied Christ, p. 158. H. P. Liddon, University Ser- 
mons, p. 28. J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (8rd Series), 
p. 218. C. D. Bell, The Saintly Calling, p. 183. J.J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (8rd Series), p. 129. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xix. No. 1114. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Philippians, p. 859. Il. 14.—B. J. Snell, The All-Enfolding 
Love, p. 49. J. W. Boulding, Sermons, p. 41. R. Allen, 
The Words of Christ, p. 285. ILI. 15.—Archbishop Maclagan, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 216. A. Maclaren, Ha- 
positions of Holy Scripture—Philippians, p. 369. III. 16, 
16.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 187. ILI. 16.—A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Philippians, p. 381. 
Il. 17.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 122. LI. 17- 
19.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 143; Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 259. 


Pui. ul. 18. 


Tue artist, except when he rises to the height of a 
Blake, does not get beyond irritation and annoyance ; 
the philosopher smites them with cold sarcasm; the 
moralist, or he whom in the narrower sense we call 
religious, assails them by turns with solemn denuncia- 
tion and pathetic entreaty. This last alone, when it 
crosses his mind, and he realises for a moment what 
is to him so incredible, that there are those who 
‘mind earthly things,’ says it ‘even weeping .’~—Sir 
Joun Seetey, Natural Religion (pt. u. ch. 1). 

Rererences.—III. 18.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulyit, No. 
1691, p. 567. III. 18, 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 
102, and vol. xliv. No, 2553. J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Sundays After Trinity, p. 352. II. 19.—J. Keble, Sermons 
for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 363. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. pp. 24, 35, 188, 210; zbid. vol. ii. pp. 66, 295, 382 ; 
ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 190. 


HEAVEN 


‘For our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look 
for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.’—Puit. m1, 20. 


Wuar is heaven? ‘That is a question to which the 
Church can give a partial, though as yet necessarily 
an incomplete, answer. It is manifest that the 
Church must depend upon the revelation of her 
Divine Founder Himself. For heaven lies beyond 
the range of human intuitions or discoveries. ‘No 
man hath seen God at any time ;’ and no man hath 
seen heaven. 

I. We turn, then, to the words of Jesus Christ. 
And here it is important to remark that, when He 
spoke of heaven, He was careful to use such language 
as is figurative or analogical. It is impossible in 
human words to give an exact account of a super- 
natural existence. Yet human words must be em- 
ployed, and such as will convey the best idea which 
the audience is capable of apprehending. The words 
of our Lord relating to heaven need to be accepted 
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under the limiting condition that ‘eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man’ the things of heaven; and that revelation of 
them is not literal, but spiritual. But while it is true 
that our Lord’s words respecting heaven must be 
regarded as adumbrations of an inexpressible and in- 
conceivable reality, it is not impossible to draw cer- 
tain inferences from His teaching and from His life. 

(1) Thus He taught, beyond doubt, the existence 
of heaven. He did not prove it; He took it for 
granted. ‘To Him, as to all who have learnt the 
secret of the Gospel, the life of earth is the shadow, 
the life of heaven is the substance ; the one is trans- 
ient, the other is real, enduring, absolute, true. 

(2) Jesus Christ then taught the reality of heaven ; 
and, in His teaching, He spoke of it with complete 
knowledge, with complete certainty. He professed 
and claimed to know all about heaven. As being 
the Son of God, as having descended to earth from 
God, He could, if He would, afford to mankind a 
full revelation of the celestial city, wherein His 
Father dwelt. ‘No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only Begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, He hath declared Him.’ This is the sub- 
stance of His revelation. 

(3) Whether it was His will or not to reveal the 
character of heaven, He declared explicitly that it 
was within His power to reveal it. ‘In My Father’s 
house are many mansions. If it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you.’ It is remarkable, then, that our Lord should 
have observed in all His teaching so great a reticence 
in speaking of heaven. Heaven was clearly one of 
those subjects upon which it was impossible for Him 
to tell, as a Man to men, all He knew. 

(4) There is, however, a manifest intention not to 
exaggerate the awfulness of the invisible world. It 
may be said of Jesus Christ that, while He laid a 
powerful emphasis on the reality and significance of 
that world, He intended it to be a hope, a solace, a 
motive to holiness, and not to exercise a paralysing in- 
fluence upon human action, as was the case in the year 
4.D. 1000, when the anticipation of the world’s end as 
imminent impoverished and impaired human action, 
The will of God is that we should prepare ourselves 
in this life for the next, not that we should sacrifice 
this life and its endeavours as though they were prac- 
tically worthless. 

IJ. Among the lessons of Christ’s teaching upon 
heaven there are two which seem to stand out in 
relief —He taught that the enjoyment of the heavenly 
life depended upon character and conduct in this 
life; and also, that the access to the heavenly life 
lay in the method and revelation of His hid Gospel. 
It is not in man to merit heaven. 

III. Heaven is not a place, or a period, but a state. 
Is it possible to understand that existence? The 
soul of man is the seat of personality or identity ; 
and it is the soul which is immortal and enters 
heaven. But, if we know what it is that is immortal, 
we may hope to know what it is that the immortal 


being is capable of being or doing. The intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual faculties of man continue eter- 
nally. No merely negative conception of heaven can 
be just. ‘To regard it simply as a state of immunity 
from sin and sorrow and suffering is to mistake its 
character altogether. The death of saints is an 
emancipation from limiting conditions. It is a pro- 
gress and exaltation. It is the entrance into a sub- 
lime existence, into the perfect state and perfect 
exercise of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual facul- 
ties—in a word, into heaven. 

IV. It is asked by many an anxious, yearning heart 
if they who have known and loved on earth will re- 
gain such mutual knowledge in eternity? Can it be 
doubted that this knowledge will be theirs? Con- 
tinuity, it has been said, is by death broken ; identity 
remains ; personality survives the grave. And if it 
be so, then it may be permitted to hope—nay, indeed, 
to believe intensely—that in heaven we shall enjoy 
the society of those who have been nearest and dear- 
est upon earth. We shall know them, and they us. 
We shall live with them in full and free communion; 
we shall participate in their joy, their gratitude, 
their adoration ; the saddest of ail earthly fears, the 
fear of separation, will be wanting. 'There will be no 
more parting for ever.—BisHor WELLpDon. 


THE EARTHLY AND THE HEAVENLY 
CITIZENSHIP 


‘Our conversation is in heaven.’—Pu. u1. zo, 


‘ConversATION’ in this passage, as indeed the Revised 
Version shows, means ‘citizenship’; and so to take 
it is the only way of entering fully into the strong 
and solemn purport of St. Paul’s words. For he knew 
what citizenship was, He was himself, as he says, ‘a 
citizen of no mean city, but not of ‘Tarsus only ; he 
was a citizen of the Roman Empire, the greatest con- 
federation of races and peoples which the world had 
ever known until the British Empire attained its 
pre-eminent position; he was the inheritor of an 
imperial franchise so august that an English states- 
man, speaking on a memorable occasion in the House 
of Commons, could find no better emblem of the 
safety and the dignity guaranteed to all subjects of 
the late Queen by their British citizenship than the 
ancient phrase consecrated to the ears and the hearts 
of all citizens of Rome, Civis Romanus Sum. 

I. The Christian possesses a double franchise—a 
franchise of earth, and a franchise of heaven. But 
these are not incompatible, nor even separable. St 
Paul knows nothing of the modern conventional dis- 
tinction between the secular and the sacred sides of 
human life. In his eyes the State may be less sacred, 
but it is not less truly sacred, than the Church, He 
would almost as soon allow that the State has no 
concern with religion as that the Church has no con- 
cern with civic duty or social reform. Whatever ma 
be the equitable relation of different religious bodies 
living side by side in the same political community, 
it would, I think, seem to him a paradox to maintain 
that, at a time when the State is interested, as it 
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never was before, in the amelioration of the physical 
and moral conditions under which the mass of the 
people, in the great cities especially, live, it should 

eliberately discard the most efficacious and energetic 
of all motives to philanthropy—teligion, or the love 
of God, which is the one unfailing warrant for the 
love of man. 

II. A good citizen and still more a good Christian, 
is not two beings, but one. There is no possibility 
of dividing his life into water-tight compartments. 
He is not a religious man in church and an irreligious 
man outside. He cannot be honourable in public 
life if in private he is fraudulent or untrustworthy. 
It is for this reason that the people have been Jed in 
recent years by a sound and sure instinct to demand 
of their public men throughout the constituencies an 
obedience to those moral laws upon which all societies 
and communities ultimately Neer They have 
silently argued that a statesman or a politician cannot 
make a worse beginning of elevating his fellow-citizens 
than by debasing himself. Men are tempted to essay 
the task of making others better ; but the one infal- 
lible service which they can render the State is to 
make themselves better. Political schools, parties, 
administrations, cabinets, rise and fall, and it is often 
difficult to appraise the good or the evil they have 
done; but there is no one, not the poorest or hum- 
blest citizen, who may not, if he will, enrich the 
State with the treasure which is most enduring and 
ennobling—his own sincere, honest, upright, virtuous 
Christian life. 

III. We all need to be raised day by day, in 
thought and character, from the citizenship of earth 
to the citizenship of heaven. We need to live more 
and more not as worldly men and women, whose souls 
are bounded by the range of mere temporal and ter- 
restrial aspirations, but as the citizens of an eternal 
commonwealth, the sons and daughters of the Lord 
Almighty, redeemed and consecrated by the Passion 
of the Saviour Jesus Christ. So, but so only, shall 
we live on earth the life of heaven; so shall we lift 
the society in which we move to ourselves, by lifting 
ourselves to God. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


‘Our citizenship is in heaven.’—PuIL. U1. 20, 


Awone all the changes which have come over religious 
and theological teaching within living memory none 
seems to me so momentous as the acute secularising of 
the Christian hope, as shown by the practical disap- 
pearance of ‘the other world’ from the sermons and 
writings of those who are most in touch with the 
thoughts and aspirations of our contemporaries. 
You may look through a whole book of modern 
sermons and find hardly a reference to what used to 
be called the Four Last Things, except pernaps in a 
rhetorical peroration at the end of a discourse. ‘The 
modern clergyman certainly need not be afraid of 
being nicknamed a ‘Sky-pilot’. The New Jerusalem 
Bhich fills his thoughts is a revolutionised London. 


As for the old appeals to hopes and fears beyond the 
grave—the scheme of government by rewards and 
punishments on which Bishop Butler dilates—they 
are gone. Our generation will not listen to them. 
‘Give us something to help us here and now,’ is the 
cry. ‘'Tell us how to remedy social evils, and especi- 
ally how to reduce the amount of physical suffering. 
Show us how the toiling masses may be made more 
comfortable. Listen to what the working-man is say- 
ing, and you will find that he wants no cheques upon 
the bank of heaven. No; he is saying, like Jacob, ‘ If 
God will keep mein this way that I go, and will give 
me bread to eat and raiment to put on, then shall the 
Lord be my God’. Show the poor fellow that this 
is exactly what the Church wishes to do for him ; ex 
plain to him that now at last, after eighteen centuries, 
we are beginning to understand what Christianity 
really means—that it is an engine of social reform, a 
crusade against unfair distribution: and the Church 
may yet justify her existence.’ 

I. Now, whether you sympathise with this sort of 
language or not, you must admit that the change is 
a momentous one. The Gospel has never been so 
preached before. From the time of the first martyrs 
to our own day the Christian has always felt that this 
world is not his home. His eyes have been fixed on 
the curtain which hangs between us and the Beyond, 
through which, as he believed, stream forth broken 
rays of a purer light than ever came from the sun. 
In all the changes and chances of mortal life he has 
looked for the city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. He has enriched his 
mental pictures of this glorious home with all the 
fairest and noblest images that he could find in the 
world of time and space, and he has prayed every day 
that he may at last be admitted to the never-ending 
companionship of saints and angels in that eternal 
world, and to the beatific vision of God Himself, 
Whom those only can see who have been made like 
Him in holiness. And along with these hopes he has 
been haunted by the horror of perpetual exile from - 
the presence of God—a doom so dreadful that not 
even by recalling all the ingenuities of human cruelty 
can we realise one tithe of the suffering that the soul 
must endure when it knows what it has lost. How- 
ever pictured, the eternal world has been hitherto for 
Christians the real world. 

II. What was the message of Jesus Christ to man- 
kind? How did he judge human life, and how 
would He have us judge it? We have been told to 
distinguish between judgments of fact and judgments 
of value. The two cannot, indeed, be held apart, for 
a fact which has no value is not even a fact, but an 
unrelated and meaningless accident, if such a thing 
were possible, and assuredly that which has no exist- 
ence has also no value. But the distinction is some- 
times useful, and we may apply it here by saying that 
the revelation of Jesus Christ was a revaluation of 
human life based on certain eternal objective facts. 
The essence of Christianity is a transvaluation of all 
values in the light of our Divine sonship and heavenly 
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citizenship. The first Christians were accused of 
turning the world upside down ; and this is just what 
the teaching of Christ does, if the average man sees 
the world right side up. The things that are seen 
are temporal, fugitive, relatively unreal; the things 
that are not seen are eternal, real in their changeless 
activity and inexhaustible fulness of meaning. Our 
Saviour lived Himself in the presence of these time- 
less realities ; He was ‘in heaven, as St. John seems 
to say, even after He ‘came down’ to earth; He 
communed continually with His Heavenly Father ; 
every joy was for Him a thanksgiving, every wish a 
prayer. And, so living, He knew that the only thing 
that matters in this world is the life or soul, which is 
here on its trial, passing through its earthly pilgrim- 
age towards weal or woe. 

IIL. Jesus Christ’s standard of value—His trans- 
valuation of all values in the light of our Divine son- 
ship and heavenly citizenship—is the standard for 
all Christians. Give yourselves time to think and 
pray. Ask God to show you what things are really 
valuable and worth striving for, and what things are 
not. Bring your whole scheme of life into His 
presence, ‘Try hard and earnestly to make the eternal 
world real to you. It will never be real to you unless 
you try hard to see it. The spiritual eye needs 
training and exercise as much as the physical organ. 
Creatures who live in the dark end by losing their 
eyes. And do not live softly. Luxury is bad from 
every point of view. Learn to endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ. The cross has to be 
borne by all of us, and, believe me, it is only the 
thought of our heavenly home, where Christ has gone 
before to prepare a place for us, that can make that 
yoke easy and that burden light.—W. R. Incr, The 
Guardian, 18th Nov. 1908. 


THE HEAVENLY CITIZENSHIP 


‘ For our conversation is in heaven ; from whence also we look 
for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ : Who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body, according to the working whereby He is 
able even to subdue all things unto Himself.’— Pum. 
Ill. 20, 21, 

THERE are many important truths which concern us 

all contained in these words of St. Paul. Just notice 

what we have in these words. 

I. Heaven is where Christ is.—First it is implied 
that there 7s a heaven, ‘for our conversation is in 
heaven’. It is clearly stated that Christ dwells in 
that heaven, wherever it may be. It may be, as the 
scientists tell us, above or below; but wherever it is 
these words plainly state that Christ is there. This 
Apostle tells us we are to look for Him from heaven. 
That was what St. Paul said to the Philippians—if 
he were here he would say the same to you, he would 
say we are to look for Jesus Christ from heaven. You 
know whether in your daily life, in your work and 
play as Christian men and women, you are looking 
for the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven. 

II. The Purpose of our Looking.—And then we 
are told in the words of the text what is the purpose 


of our looking for Him. When we look for a person 
we expect him to come to us, and so, if the Philippians 
were looking for the Lord Jesus Christ, they would 
have a certain purpose in view. The purpose is stated 
here. It is to change our vile or worthless bodies, 
our poor corruptible bodies, of which St. Paul spoke 
in 1 Corinthians xv. It is to change these bodies of 
ours, or transform them so as to alter their character 
altogether, not to take away their identity, but to 
make a real change—a change that will make them 
like unto the glorious body of our Lord. His glori- 
ous body is His resurrected body. 

Ill. The Power of His Appearing.—Then we are 
told of the power which is one of the most important 
points in this passage, ‘The working whereby He is 
able even to subdue all things unto Himself’. Now 
take this passage in connection with what we read in 
1 Corinthians xv., where we are told that the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death, so that when 
we talk of death, or when we pass a cemetery or place 
where the dead are laid, we should be very solemn 
indeed. I take it that by the last enemy is also 
meant the worst enemy, and I think you will all agree 
that death is an awful enemy indeed. He levels all, 
whatever their class may be—the statesman, the 
philanthropist, the actor, the sailor, the soldier. 
‘Then cometh the end, when He shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when He 
shall have put down all rule and all authority, and 
power.’ ‘There shall be no more grieving, no more 
crying ; both God and the Lamb shall be in that new 
place which is created for us after the enemies are 
destroyed, and ‘ His servants shall serve Him’. There 
shall be no light needed there, the Lord God giveth 
them light, and they shall reign for ever and ever. 
There is to be a new state of things. It is that men 
shall be so spiritualised in some marvellous way— 
filled with the Spirit of God, filled even more deeply 
than the Apostles were on the day of Pentecost. Man 
will receive his life from God Himself, because his 
life will be the new life of Jesus Christ flowing into 
all the redeemed, and they will be united by Him to 
God the Father. In this thought death loseth its 
bitterness, for sin is destroyed, so that it will never 
be possible for another fall of man to take place, 
because there will be no more possibility of sin, no 
more temptations, none of those trials to which man 
is subjected in this present world. Man’s vile body 
shall be assimilated to the body of Jesus Christ by an 
irresistible power. 

And the purpose of all this is that God may be all 
in all. God the Father is to predominate ; and so we 
can see that the manhood or womanhood that we 
nossess in this world will all be subjected to God the 
Father. And can we wish it to be subjected to any- 
one else? Can you desire anyone to have perfect 
power over you except that God Who has made you, 
that God Who takes care of you and loves you, and 
Who has assigned you a place in this world, and 
promised to havea place prepared for you in heaven ? 
Can you commit yourselves in life or death to anyone 
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with such faith as to God the Father? May that 
God take care of us, may He Who gave us existence 
here find us a far happier life hereafter, and bring us 
to that blessed place where Christ Himself is, and 
where He shall be all in all. 

Rererences.—III. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 
476. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 149. 
J. B. Scott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 220. E. 
Bersier, Sermons in Paris, p. 255. R. F. Horton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 273. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
{2nd Series), p. 182. W. M. Sinclair, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 181. Basil Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 334. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 149. 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 503, III, 20, 21.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 973; vol. xxxiii. No. 1959. F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 235. Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 400. R. W. Church, Village 
Sermons (3rd Series), p. 141. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
153. III. 21.—Bishop Creighton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liv. p. 307. EHapositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 145; ibid. 
vol. x. p. 105; ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 180; ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 135 ; abd. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 114. IV. 1. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1959. J. H. Jowett, The High 
Calling, p. 156. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Philippians, p. 1. 

EUODIA AND SYNTYCHE 
‘I beseech Euodia, and beseech Syntyche, that they be of one 
mind in the Lord.’—Puiz. tv. 2. 
Tus is a dual biography in a nutshell. These 
persons are nowhere else referred to. The outline 
is faint enough; yet on thoughtful consideration it 
reveals not a few interesting facts. 

I. The persons here mentioned were women. They 
were members of the Philippian Church, which is 
often spoken of as a ‘woman’s church’. It is fre- 
quently said by way of criticism that two-thirds of 
the members of the entire Christian Church are of 
the gentler sex. But shall the fact be regarded as 
a reflection on the character of the church? Before 
we leap to that conclusion, let us yoke with it 
another fact ; to wit, seven-eighths of the inmates of 
our prisons and penitentiaries are men. A fair 
deduction from both these premises can place no dis- 
credit upon the Church for her preponderance of 
female membership. Indeed, it speaks eloquently 
for her thoughtfulness and purity of character. 

Il. We are given to understand that Euodia and 
Syntyche were good women. There is much in a 
name. Euodia means ‘fragrance’; Syntyche means 
‘happiness’. We are informed that they were 
‘labourers in the Gospel’. We have a further in- 
timation as to the character of Euodia and Syntyche 
in the statement that their names were written ‘in 
the Book of Life’. 

III. These good women were not of one mind. 

IV. 'The quarrel was about a trifle. We infer this 
from the fact that Paul asked for no investigation of 
their case. Indeed, the whole affair would appear to 
have been much ado about nothing. It may have 
originated in a bit of gossip, a flash of temper, or an 
inadvertent word. Is it not true that most dis- 
agreements havea slight origin? We should find it 
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difficult to account for most of our likes and dislikes ; 
and as for our bitter disagreements, it would be quite 
impossible to justify them. 

V. It would appear that both women were to 
blame. This may be inferred from their having an 
equal interest in the message: ‘I beseech Euodia, 
and beseech Syntyche’, It takes two to make a 
quarrel. 

VI. The results of this quarrel were far-reaching. 
It has come down through nineteen hundred years. 

VIL We do not know that Euodia and Syntyche 
were ever reconciled on earth. The women who were 
parties to this Philippian quarrel are generic types. 
And the practical application is plain. If there are 
bitternesses to be healed or differences to compose, let 
us not wait until the shadows enfold us.—D., J. 
Burret, The Gospel of Certainty, p. 73. 


PHIL, Iv. 2. 


‘Ir has been justly observed, says Dr. Johnson in 
Lhe Rambler (99), ‘that discord generally operates 
in little things ; it is inflamed to its utmost vehemence 
by contrariety of tests, oftener than of principles.’ 


Rererences.—IV, 2.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 45. 
IV. 2,3.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 162. 


‘ Whose names are in the Book of Life.’—Putt. tv. 3. 

In his Specimen Days in America, describing the 
cases of the soldiers he visited in hospital during the 
Civil War, Walt Whitman writes: ‘No formal 
general’s report, nor book in library, nor column in 
the paper, embalms the bravest, north or south, east 
or west. Unnamed, unknown, remain and still re- 
main, the bravest soldiers.’ 

Rererences.—IV. 3.—S. K. Hocking, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 102. J. G. Greenhough, 2d. vol. liii, 
p- 264. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scripture—Philip- 
prans, p. 11. 

PHIL, IV. 4. 
Dr. Marcus Dons wrote at the age of twenty-six to 
his sister Marcia: ‘If you are going to send texts 
I'll send you one that will last you all the year 
and more—yaipere év Kupiw mdvtote mad épa, 
xatpete, Rejoice in the Lord always: again I say, 
rejoice; then notice the connections on to the end 
of the paragraph’—Zarly Letters, p. 165 (see 
also p. 257). 
EQUANIMITY 
(Christmas) 


* Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice.’—Puit. 
IV. 4. 


In other parts of Scripture the prospect of Christ’s 
coming is made a reason for solemn fear and awe, 
and a call for watching and prayer, but in the verses 
connected with the text a distinct view of the Chris- 
tian character is set before us, and distinct duties 
urged on us. ‘The Lord is at hand,’ and what then? 
—why, if so, we must ‘rejoice in the Lord’; we must 
be conspicuous for ‘ moderation’; we must be ‘careful 
for nothing’; we must seek from God’s bounty, and 
not from man, whatever we need; we must abound 
in ‘thanksgiving’; and we must cherish, or rather 
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we must pray for, and we shall receive from above, 
‘the peace of God which passeth all understanding,’ 
to ‘keep our hearts and minds through Christ Jesus’. 

Now this is a view of the Christian character de- 
finite and complete enough to admit of commenting 
on, and it may be useful to show that the thought 
of Christ’s coming not only leads to fear, but toa 
calm and cheerful frame of mind. 

I. Nothing perhaps is more remarkable than that 
an Apostle—a man of toil and blood, a man com- 
bating with powers unseen, and a spectacle for men 
and Angels, and much more that St. Paul, a man 
whose natural temper was so zealous, so severe, and 
so vehement—I say, nothing is more striking and 
significant than that St. Paul should have given us 
this view of what a Christian should be. It would 
be nothing wonderful, it is nothing wonderful, that 
writers in a day like this should speak of peace, quiet, 
sobriety, and cheerfulness, as being the tone of mind 
that becomes a Christian; but considering that St. 
Paul was by birth a Jew, and by education a Pharisee ; 
that he wrote at a time when, if at any time, Chris- 
tians were in lively and incessant agitation of mind ; 
when persecution and rumours of persecution 
abounded; when all things seemed in commotion 
around them; when there was nothing fi xed ; when 
there were no churches to soothe them, no course of 
worship to sober them, no homes to refresh them ; 
and, again, considering that the Gospel is full of high 
and noble, and what may be called even romantic, 
principles and motives, and deep mysteries ; and, 
further, considering the very topic which the Apostle 
combines with his admonitions is that awful subject, 
the coming of Christ; it is well worthy of notice 
that, in such a time, under such a covenant, and with 
such a prospect, he should draw a picture of the 
Christian character as free from excitement and 
effort, as full of repose, as still and as equable, as if 
the great Apostle wrote in some monastery of the 
desert or some country parsonage. Here surely is 
the finger of God; here is the evidence of super- 
natural influences, making the mind of man in- 
dependent of circumstances! ‘This is the thought 
that first suggests itself; and the second is this, how 
deep and refined is the true Christian spirit !—how 
difficult to enter into, how vast to embrace, how im- 
possible to exhaust! Who would expect such 
composure and equanimity from the fervent Apostle 
of the Gentiles? We know St. Paul could do great 
things ; could suffer and achieve, could preach and 
confess, could be high and could be low; but we 
might have thought that all this was the limit and 
the perfection of the Christian temper, as he viewed 
it; and that no room was left him for the feelings 
which the text and following verses lead us to ascribe 
to him. 

And yet he who ‘laboured more abundantly than 
all’ his brethren, is also a pattern of simplicity, meek- 
ness, cheerfulness, thankfulness, and serenity of mind. 

Il. It is observable, too, that it was foretold as the 
peculiarity of Gospel times by the Prophet Isaiah : 
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‘The work of righteousness shall be peace; and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance for 
ever. And My people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet rest- 
ing-places.’ 

‘But this I say, brethren, the time is short.” What 
matters it what we eat, what we drink, how we are 
clothed, where we lodge, what is thought of us, what 
becomes of us, since we are not at home? It is felt 
every day, even as regards this world, that when we 
leave home for a while we are unsettled. This, then, 
is the kind of feeling which a belief in Christ's 
coming will create within us. It is not worth while 
establishing ourselves here; it is not worth while 
spending time and thought on such an object. We 
shall hardly have got settled when we shall have to 
move. 

‘Be careful for nothing,’ St. Paul says, or, as St. 
Peter, ‘casting all your care upon Him,’ or, as He 
Himself, ‘Take no thought’ or care ‘for the morrow, 
for the morrow will take thought for the things of 
itself’. This of course is the state of mind which is 
directly consequent on the belief, that ‘the Lord is 
at hand’. Who would care for any loss or gain to- 
day, if he knew for certain that Christ would show 
Himself to-morrow? no one. Well, then, the true 
Christian feels as he would feel, did he know for 
certain that Christ would be here to-morrow. 

Ill. The Christian has a deep, silent, hidden peace, 
which the world sees not,—like some well in a retired 
and shady place, difficult of access. He is the greater 
part of his time by himself, and when he is in solitude, 
that is his real state. What he is when left to him- 
self and to his God, that is his true life He can 
bear himself; he can (as it were) joy in himself, for 
it is the grace of God within him, it is the presence 
of the Eternal Comforter, in which he joys. He can 
bear, he finds it pleasant, to be with himself at all 
times,—‘never less alone than when alone’. He can 
lay his head on his pillow at night, and own in God's 
sight, with overflowing heart, that he wants nothing, 
that he ‘is full and abounds,’ that God has been 
all things to him, and that nothing is not his which 
God could give him. More thankfulness, more 
holiness, more of heaven he needs indeed, but the 
thought that he can have more is not a thought of 
trouble, but of joy. It does not interfere with his 
peace to know that he may grow nearer God. Such 
is the Christian’s peace, when, with a single heart and 
the Cross in his eye, he addresses and commends him- 
self to Him with whom the night is as clear as the 
day. St. Paul says that ‘the peace of God shall 
keep our hearts and minds’, By ‘keep’ is meant 
‘uard, or ‘garrison, our hearts; so as to keep out 
enemies, And he says, our ‘hearts and minds’ in 
contrast to what the world sees of us. Many hard 
things may be said of the Christian, and done against 
him, but he has a secret preservative or charm, and 
minds them not.—-J. H. Newman. 

Rererences.—IV. 4.—-Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli, No. 
2405. B. J. Snell, The Virtue of Gladness, p. 73. W. 1: 
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Evans, Sermons for the Church's Year, p. 15. J.T. Bramston, 
Fratribus, p. 66. J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 168. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Philippians, p. 
21. IV. 4-7.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons im Outline, p. 
221. 
THE GOLDEN MEAN 

*Let your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord is at 

hand,’—Puit. Iv. 5. 
‘Your moderation, forbearance, 
yieldingness. 

I. Note this admonition as it applies to matters 
offaith. The Apostle designed to put the Philippians 
on their guard against treating coldly or harshly those 
of another creed; the text is a warning against 
bigotry and dogmatism. ‘The danger was lest they 
should exhibit an intolerant spirit in dealing with 
their unconverted neighbours. This admonition is 
by no means out of date; the modern Christian needs 
to give it most prayerful consideration, for he also is 
in danger of haughtiness and exclusiveness. (1) 
There is a pride of orthodoxy. (2) There is the 

ride of denominationalism. 

II. The admonition of the text applies to matters 
of character. We are tempted to eee our brethren 
harshly ; some of them are not like us in certain 
particulars, and we conclude that they are inferior in 
wisdom or devotion. (1) We must beware how we 
deal offensively with any whom we may imagine to 
be inferior to ourselves. (2) And let us be careful 
lest we grieve those who are different from ourselves. 

III. This admonition applies to matters of conduct. 
We are to display our reasonableness in daily life, 
and not severely to judge our fellows. It is not 
always easy to say what is exactly right and fitting 
to be done; we must, therefore, watch against 
illiberality and painful dogmatism. ‘ Reasonableness 
of dealing, not strictness of legal right, but considera- 
tion for one another,’ is the lesson of the text and 
the high duty of the Christian life. The earth 
itself is not a rigid body; it yields to stress, it dis- 
plays a certain plasticity for which the astronomer 
allows; and such is the character of living good- 
ness, Just as the mighty ocean softly adjusts itself 
to all the articulations of the shore without any 
sacrifice of majesty; as the rock-ribbed earth is 
tremblingly sensitive, yielding to stress whilst deli- 
cately true to its orbit; so the strong, sincere, pure 
soul has a quick sense of the essential and non-essential 
—is ready within well-understood lines to give and 
take, and so preserves that aspect of ease and beauty 
which belongs to whatever is strong and free — 
W. L. Warxixson, Themes for Howrs of Medita- 
tion, p. 113. 

Rererenors.—IV. 5.—W. M. Sinclair, Christ and Our 
Times, p. 231. R. W. Hiley. A Year's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
346. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 7. W.H. 
Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 20. J. Keble, Sermons 
or Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 391. J. Jefferis, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 403. J. H. Jowett, The High 
Calling, p. 174. IV. 6.—Ibid. p. 180. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
wol. xxv. No. 1469. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 
ture—Philippians, p. 31. 
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MAN’S CARE CONQUERED BY GOD’S 
PEACE 
‘Be careful for nothing ; but in every thing by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth 
allunderstanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus,’—Puit. rv. 6, 7. 
Ler us see whether this exhortation against anxiety 
is as impracticable and visionary as some assume it 
to be ; whether, on the contrary, it is not one of the 
wisest and kindest precepts God ever gave to His 
children ; whether fuller obedience to it would not 
relieve us of our burdens and wipe away our tears, 
giving smiles in the place of sadness and peace in the 
midst of storms. 

I. In distinguishing between various kinds of care, 
there are some which are evidently right, others as 
evidently wrong, and some which require thought 
before we can determine whether they are lawful or 
unlawful. (1) It is clear that some cares are perfectly 
justifiable. The injunction to pray about them im- 
plies this, and our obedience to Divine precepts 
necessitates them. (2) There are some cares which 
are as certainly wrong, because they flow from an evil 
source which taints them. Envy, suspicion, ambition, 
consciousness of guilt, pride, ill-temper may originate 
them and often do. (3) But, besides these, there 
are cares about which it is by no means easy to say 
whether they are lawful or unlawful. Can we find 
any touchstone to which we can bring a doubtful 
care, to test whether it be right or wrong? I think 
we can, and that it lies before us in my text, where 
we are pointed to prayer. Any care you can con- 
fidently pray about is Jawful (4) But some cares, 
lawful enough in themselves, become unlawful through 
their excess. 

II. To let in the light of heaven on anxieties and 
cares—in other words, to pray over them—is to expel 
the evils in them. (1) Those evils are manifold. 
Even the body suffers from over-anxiety, as sleepless 
nights, a care-worn face, and shattered nerves often 
testify. Our mental faculties are affected too. (2) 
How is this to be averted? We want a power put 
within us which will drive out the strong man armed, 
being stronger than he. And this is brought in by 

rayer. 

III. The effect of obedience to this precept is set 
forth in the words: ‘And the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus. ‘This peace is not a 
passive possession but an active power which ‘ keeps 
the heart’; or, as Paul says to the Colossians, ‘ rules 
the heart’—A. Rowxanp, Open Windows and 
other Sermons, p. 130. . 

Rererences.—IV. 6, 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. No, 
2351. J. A. Beet, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 27% 
E. Armitage, iid. vol. xlviii. p. 149. 


‘The peace of God which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your heart and mind,’-—-Puit. tv. 7. 

In the letters of J. M. Neale, an account is given of 

the death of the Rev. Charles Simeon. It is from 
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the pen of Mr. Carus. ‘I went in to him after 
chapel this morning, and he was then lying with his 
eyes closed. I thought he was asleep, but after 
standing there a little while he put out his hand to 
me. I said, ‘The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your heart and mind’, He 
said nothing. I said again, ‘They washed their 
robes, dear sir, and made them white in the Blood of 
the Lamb ; therefore they are before the throne of 
God’. ‘I have, I have!’ he said. ‘I have washed 
my robes in the Blood of the Lamb ; they are clean, 
quite clean—I know it.’ He shut his eyes for a few 
minutes, and when he again opened them I said, 
‘Well, dear sir, you will soon comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height, and know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that yemay. ’ He tried to raise 
himself, and said, after his quick manner, ‘Stop! 
stop ! you don’t understand a bit about that text; 
don’t go on with it—I won’t hear it—I shall under- 
stand it soon!’ After a little while he said, ‘ Forty 
years ago I blessed God because I met one man in 
the street who spoke to me, and, oh, what a change 
there is now’ ! 

Rererences.—IV. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 
180 and vol. xxiv. No. 1397. Bishop Creighton, University 
and other Sermons, p. 1. T. Arnold, Christian Life: Its 
Hopes, p. 238. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, p. 211. 
E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p. 188. Phillips Brooks, The 
Law of Growth, p. 219. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House 
Chapel Sermons (2nd Series), p. 79, 94, 106, 121. J. H. 
Jowett, The High Calling, p. 186. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—Philippians, p. 39. 





PROTECTED THOUGHTS 


‘The peace of God... shall guard your hearts and thoughts.’ 
—PHIL. Iv. 7, 8. 


In the Christian life the thought-realm is the seat of 
the greatest difficulty with which a man is confronted. 
Our thoughts are so elusive, so difficult to control, 
and so entirely independent of any known law, that 
to order them arightly seems an impossibility. It is 
characteristic of the Gospel that such a difficulty is 
not ignored, but is honestly faced and frankly dealt 
with. It proposes a solution of the problem of the 
thought-lite the worth of which can only be known 
by personal test, and the man who would know the 
fulness of the Evangel must seek the fulfilment of 
its promises here. Indeed, in its ultimate analysis 
the adequacy of the Gospel as a scheme of salvation 
depends upon its power in this hidden realm of our 
being, for our thoughts are by far the largest parts of 
our lives, We think far more than we speak or act, 
and it is a matter of common experience that our 
thoughts are the springs of both speech and action. 

I. The power of thought is the strongest force in 
the life of any one of us, as witness its annihilation of 
distance and time, and its disregard of circumstances. 
Our holiest moments are often invaded by our un- 
holiest imaginations, and uncontrolled thought at 
such times makes vivid to us things long since past. 


On this account it is that thought manifests its 
greatest strength as an avenue of temptation. Our 
temptations come to us mainly by our thoughts, which 
gather strength in this respect from their own past 
victories. 

Il. The fact, that our thoughts have a direct and 
powerful influence upon others is an added emphasis 
upon the necessity of our endeavouring to apprehend 
the fulness of Christ’s salvation in this respect. It is 
quite impossible to disregard what is now known as 
the power of thought-communication and transfer- 
ence, a misapprehension of which has led not a few 
into a regular cult of thought-power, from which a 
right understanding of the Gospel in its fulness 
would have saved them. Now we may understand 
something of its reality and influence by looking at 
it inversely. We all know the power of thoughtless- 
ness and the strength which it has to wound and to 
hurt. We all know that nothing cuts us so deeply 
as thoughtless treatment on the part of those from 
whom we expected something better. And by intro- 
version we may understand something also of the in- 
fluence of holy, pure, and loving thought. 

III. Along with the creation of personal self-dis- 
covery, the Gospel proclaims an inward emancipation, 
promising to the surrendered heart a guardianship of 
thought which liberates from moral bondage, and a 
communication of power which brings ‘ every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ’. And 
these words are not expressive of an unattainable 
ideal, spoken to mock us with the sense of shortcom- 
ing which they create, but are rather a call to us to 
enter into the joy of our Lord. 

The Gospel does not call us to a life of mere 
passivity, which. would be, to say the least, of but 
questionable morality. We are to co-operate with 
Him, and it is always within our own power to keep 
ourselves in the love of God. Hence it is that the 
Gospel imposes a rigid self-discipline with regard to 
thoughts, and lays upon us the responsibility for 
thought-selection. Assuming that we have learned 
our own helplessness, that we have yielded ourselves 
to the Lord, and are now relying upon His promise 
to undertake the responsibility of guarding our hearts 
and our thoughts, it enjoins ‘ Whatsoever things are 
true, honest, lovely, of good report think on these 
things’, Christ does not supersede our own activities 
but rather strengthens them, and to us is committed 
the task of crowding out the evil by the good, always 
in reliance upon His imparted strength.—J. Sruarr 
Howpen, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 181. 


RIGHT THOUGHTS 


‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever thing's are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.’—Pui. rv. 8. 

Sr. Paut here tells the beloved Philippians what 

things to think of, what to value, what to practise 

in their lives ; if they do this, he says that the ‘God 
of Peace’ will certainly be with them. Let us look 
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at the things which he suggests for their meditation 
and practice a little more closely. 

I. Whatsoever Things are True.—The word has 
a fuller and deeper meaning in the Bible than it now 
has. Truth with us means the opposite of falsity in 
speech, but in Scripture it means the opposite of all 
unreality, allsham. St. Paul bids them think habitu- 
ally of all that is real ; on the substance, not on the 
shadow ; on the eternal, not on the transitory ; on 
God, not on the world. ‘ Whatsoever things are 
real ’—God, the Soul, Eternity, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ—‘ think on these things.’ 

II. Whatsoever Things are Honest.—The word 
in the original means ‘noble,’ ‘grave,’ ‘reverend,’ 
‘seemly’. It isan exhortation to dignity of thought 
as opposite to meanness of thought. It invites to 
the gravity of self-respect. Nothing becomes too bad 
for men who have lost their self-respect. Why is 
this sea of life strewn with hopeless wrecks? Could 
the unmanly man, the unwomanly woman, have 
sunk to such depths of loathsome degradation if they 
had ever thought of whatsoever things are honest? 
There are no words of counsel more deep-reaching 
than these, especially to young men and women. 

Ill, Whatsoever Things are Just.—Justice is one 
of the most elementary of human duties, and one of 
ne rarest. Try to be, what so few are, habitually 
air. 

IV. Whatsoever Things are Pure.—Ah ! that this 
warning might reach the heart of every one of you, 
and inspire you with the resolve to banish from your 
minds everything that defileth. Impure thoughts 
pence lead inevitably to fatal deeds and blasted 
ives. 

V. Whatsoever Things are Lovely.— Winning and 
attractive thoughts that live and are radiant in the 
light. If you think of such things, the baser and 
viler will have no charm for you. ‘Try then, above 
all, ‘ the expulsive power of good affections’. Empty 
by filling—empty of what is mean and impure by 
filling with what is noble and lovely. 

VI. Whatsoever Things are of Good Report.— 
The world delights in whatsoever things are of ill 
report—base stories, vile innuendoes, evil surmisings, 
scandalous hints; it revels in envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. If you would be noble, if 
you would be a Christian man, have nothing to do 
with such things. . 

VII. Then, if there be any Virtue, and if there 
be any Praise, think on these Things.—The words 
do not imply the least doubt that there is virtue, and 
that there is praise, but they mean, whatever virtue 
and praise there be, think on these. ‘There is no 
nobler character than the man who knows the awful 
reverence which is due from himself to his own soul ; 
who loveth the thing that is just and doeth that 
which is lawful and right, in singleness of heart ; who 
keeps the temple of his soul pure and bright with the 

resence of the Holy One; who hates all that is 
ignoble and loves his neighbour as himself. What 
has such a man to fear? ‘The eternal forces are with 


him. His heart, his hope, his treasure, are beyond 
the grave; and ever and anon he is permitted to see 
the heavens open, and ‘ the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man’.—Dran 
Farrar. 
WHAT TO THINK ABOUT 
‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.’— 
PHIL. Iv. 8. 
‘Tink on these things.’ ‘These things’ constitute 
the prescribed liberty of Christian manhood. They 
are a kind of inventory of the mental furnishings of 
the Christian life. And I think everybody will readily 
grant that the furnishings are not cheap and stingy, 
not bare and monotonous, but liberal and varied, 
graceful and refined. 

Now let me review these glorious possibilities, this 
authorised dominion in Christian freedom of thought. 

I. Whatsoever Things are True.—True, not 
simply veracious. The word ‘true’ is not used by 
the Apostle as we use it in a court of law, when we 
enjoin a witness to ‘speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth’. The things described in 
a police court as true are usually ugly and repulsive ; 
truth is always beautiful. ‘Truth in a police court is 
correspondence with fact. Truth as used in the New 
Testament is correspondence with God. An unclean 
story may be accurate ; an unclean story can never be 
true. Acstory is true when in very substance it shares 
the likeness of Him who is the truth. Veracity accu- 
rately describes a happening, truth describes a parti- 
cular happening. We are therefore enjoined not to 
think about merely accurate things, but about accurate 
things which unveil the face of God. 

II. Whatsoever Things are Honourable.—Things 
that are worthy of honour, worthy of reverence, the 
august and the venerable. The Authorised Version 
uses the old English word ‘honest,’ which is sugges- 
tive of gravity, seemliness, dignity. ‘There isa certain 
fine stateliness in the word, recalling the impressive 
grandeur of a cathedral pile. Whatsoever things 
make the character of men and women to resemble 
the imposing proportions of a cathedral, ‘think on 
these things’. 

III. Whatsoever Things are Just.—And yet our 
word ‘just’ does not convey the Apostle’s mind and 
meaning. Justice can be very cold and steely, like 
the justice of a Shylock. It may mean only super- 
ficial exactitude as between man and man. But to 
be really just is to be right with God. No man is 
really just until he is adjusted to his Maker. What- 
soever things satisfy the standards of the Almighty, 
‘think on these things’. 

IV. Whatsoever Things are Pure.—But to be pure 
is to be more than just. It is to be stainless, blame- 
less, and unblemished. ; 

V. Whatsoever Things are Lovely.—We are to 
bring the amiable and the lovable within the circle 
of our regard. John Calvin gives the meaning as 
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‘morally agreeable and pleasant’. I am glad that 
juicy word came from the lips of that austere pro- 
phet. Dr. Matheson tells of a young woman who 
came to him in great distress over her failure to fulfil 
the religious duties of life. He was aware that at this 
very time she was living a life of sacrificial devotion 
to a blind father. ‘I asked if this service of hers was 
not a religious duty. She answered, “Oh no, it can- 
- not be, because that brings me such joy, and it is the 
delight of my heart to serve my father”.’ It isa 
most common and perilous mistake. ‘There are tens 
of thousands of duties and liberties which are juicy 
and delicious, and they are the portion of those who 
sit down at the Lord’s feast. 

VI. Whatsoever Things are of Good Report.—Not 
merely things that are well reported of, but things 
which themselves have a fine voice, things that are 
fair speaking, and therefore gracious, winsome, 
winning, and attractive. And then, as though he 
were afraid that the vast enclosure was not yet 
wide enough, and that some fair and beautiful thing 
might still be outside its comprehensive pale, the 
Apostle adds still more inclusive terms, and says, 
‘Tf there be any virtue,’ whatever is merely excel- 
lent ; ‘and if there be any praise,’ whatever is in 
any degree commendable—take account of them, 
- bring them within the circle of your commendation 
and delight, ‘think on these things’. Fasten your 
eyes upon the lovely wheresoever the lovely may be 


found.—J. H. Jowerr, The High Calling, p. 192. 


TIME TO THINK 
* Think on these things.’—Pui. tv. 8. 


Tus age has been called an age of growth, and so 
in many ways it is—growth of empire, of commerce, 
of wealth, of population, and an improvement in 
physique. 

But what of spiritual growth? ‘There is a growth 
in organisations, in spiritual activities, in spiritual fuss, 
bat this is only the scaffolding ; the building itself 
grows but little. What is the remedy? We find it 
in the first word of our text, ‘Think’. 

I. Get Time to Think.—It is more necessary than 
many realise; it is indeed absolutely necessary, for 
without time to think our spiritual life cannot grow. 
We hear too much of the voice of man. Get time to 
hear the voice of God. 

iI. Acquire the Habit of Thinking.—The mind 
quickly forms habits just as the body does, and if 
those habits are habits of idleness or day-dreams or 
vanity, the mind will soon become useless for thinking. 
Discipline your mind! Keepstill and think. Think 
deeply, and so become deep. ‘Think regularly, and so 
acquire the habit of thinking. 

lI, What shall we Think ?—It is a good thing to 
drive out wrong and impure thoughts from our hearts 
—we must do so; but unless we obtain good thoughts 
to fill their place the evil thoughts will return with 
sevenfold force. What, then, shall we think ? ‘ What- 
soever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of 
good report, if there be any virtue, any praise, think 


on these things.’ That is the great remedy for our 
lack of spiritual growth. The scaffolding is here ; let 
us build up the spiritual building. 


THE REGULATION OF THOUGHTS 
‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honour- 
able, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things,’—Puit. rv. 8. 
Wuar a vast and varied domain there is spread out 
before man in which his thought may expatiate! 
Have we not in this itself an intimation of our immor- 
tality? It has been said that ‘art is long, and life 
is short’, ‘The truth is that life is long too, as 
long as art—long even to infinity. He who has 
given the eternal faculties and the eternal longing will 
also give the eternal life. ‘ As aman thinketh in his 
heart, so ishe.”’ A man can never be better than his 
thoughts. Everything good and everything evil 
originates in thought. And herein we are greatly 
helped or hindered, as the case may be, by the power 
of habit. What you want is carefully—painfully, if 
necessary—to cultivate the habit of choosing thins 
things which are good and pure and honourable and 
lovely and of good report. It may be a slow process, 
but it is a sure one, if only, by the grace of God, you 
persevere, For you must remember that interest in 
a particular subject is, toa very large extent, a matter 
of habit. Bearing in mind that what is necessary is 
not simply a good resolution such as one might make 
at the close of a sermon, or in one of his better moods, 
but a steady and persevering course of training and 
culture, let us see more precisely what it is we have 
to do, 

I, The first thing clearly is to select that which is 
good (as opposed to tl:at which is evil) to think about. 
Here comes in the weighty truth that ‘to the pure 
all things are pure, but unto them that are defiled 
and unbelieving is nothing pure ; but even their mind 
and conscience is defiled’, It is not so much the 
things at which we look as the way in which we look 


‘at them, which makes the great difference. 


II. Not only, however, is it our duty to select that 
which is good as opposed to that which is bad, but 
to choose that which is best in preference to that 
which is inferior, to think about. God made us to 
soar, He has given us atmosphere enough to soar 
in, and heaven enough to soar to; and it is a shame 
that so many of us should be content to think 
such paltry thoughts as we do. There is one 
theme which is loftier and more inspiring than all 
others, which we neglect at the peril of all that 
is highest and best, and most hopeful in us—the 
great theme of the Gospel—‘ Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified ’, 

III. While the greatest theme of all which can en- 
gage our attention is the truth as it is in Jesus, there 
is no disposition to narrow the range of our thinking. 
There is only one thing narrow in Christianity, and 
that is the gate—the entrance.—J. M. Grason, A 
Strong City, p. 165. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF THOUGHT 


PHIL, Iv. 8. 


Wun we speak of unseen things, we commonly refer 
to things that are eternal. We associate the unseen 
with the world beyond the veil, where the angels of 
God, innumerable, are around the throne. But the 
world of thought, of feeling, of passion, and of desire 
—that world still baffles the finest powers of vision : 
as surely as there is an unseen heaven above us, there 
is an unseen universe within. I wish, then, to turn 
to the world within. I believe that most of us give 
far too little heed to what I might call the discipline 
of thought. First, I shall speak on the vital need 
there is of governing our thoughts. Next, on how 
the Gospel helps man to this government. 

I. First, then, on the government of our thoughts 
—and at the outset I would recognise the difficulty of 
it. I question if there is a harder task in all the 
world than that of bringing our thoughts into sub- 
jection to our will. And yet there are one or two 
considerations I can bring before you, that will show 
you how, in the whole circle of self-mastery, there is 
nothing more vital than the mastery of thought. (1) 
Think, for example, how much of our happiness—our 
common happiness—depends on thought. Our com- 
mon happiness does not hang on what we view. Our 
common happinesss hangs on our point of view. 
Largely, it isnot things themselves ; it is our thoughts 
about them, that constitute the gentle art of being 
happy. (2) Again, how much of our unconscious in- 
fluence lies in our thoughts. That very suggestive 
and spiritual writer, Macterlinck, puts the matter 
in his own poetic way. He says: ‘Though you 
assume the face of a saint, a hero, or a martyr, the 
eye of the passing child will not greet you with the 
same unapproachable smile if there lurk within you 
an evil thought’. (3) There is only one other con- 
sideration I would mention, and that is the power of 
thought in our temptations. In the government of 
thought—in the power to bring thought to heel—lies 
one of our greatest moral safeguards against sin. 

II. How does the Gospel help us to govern our 
thoughts? ‘To some of you the mastery of thought 
may seem impossible—it is never viewed as impossible 
in Scripture, and the secret of that Gospel-power lies 
in the three great words—light, love, life. (1) Think 
first of light as a power for thought-mastery. In 
twilight or darkness what sad thoughts come throng- 
ing which the glory of sunlight instantly dispels. ‘The 
glory of Christ is that by His life and death He has 
shed a light where before there was only darkness. 
The light of Christ, for the man who lives in it, is an 
untold help in the government of thought. (2) 'Then 
think of love—is it not one mark of love that our 
thoughts always follow in itstrain? (3) Then think 
of life—are not our thoughts affected by the largeness 
and abundance of our life? Christ’s great tide of life, 
like the tide of the sea that covers up the mudbanks, 
is the greatest power in the moral world for submerg- 
ing every base and bitter thought,—G. H. Morrison, 
The Unlighted Lustre, p. 1, 


THINGS THAT ARE LOVELY 


Pui. rv. 8. 


Anp ‘these things’ constitute the prescribed liberty 
of Christian manhood. They are a sort of inventory 
of the mental furnishings of the Christian life. If 
we are to find our mental furnishings among things 
that are lovely, where shall we make our explorations ? 
We can find them in humanity, in nature, and in 
God as revealed to us of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

I. Turn, then, to hwmanity, and whatsoever 
things are lovely think on these things. And do not 
be surprised if 1 counsel you to begin with yourselves, 
Steadily seek and contemplate the true and the 
gracious, and the better side of your own self, Do 
you imagine that this will foster self-conceit ? It will 
only nourish a healthy self-respect. In the most 
barren wastes of life solitary blooms are blowing. 
They may be weak and fragile and sickly, but ‘think 
on these things’, And we must busy ourselves in 
diligently seeking hidden beauties in the lives of 
others, It is a very chivalrous and manly guest, and 
it receives a rich reward. 

II. And turn to nature, and ‘whatsoever things 
are lovely think on these things’. We need to ‘get 
back to the land’ in more senses than the political 
one of which we are so helpfully hearing to-day. We 
want to get back to its poetic significance, its mystic 
interpretations, its subtle influences upon the spirit 
by its ministry of light, and shade, and colour, and 
fragrance, its delicate graces, and its awful austerity. 
We need a refreshed communion with God’s beautiful 
world, Itis a most neglected side of modern education. 

III. And lastly—and surely firstly, too—turn to 
the Lord Jesus, and contemplate ‘the chief among 
ten thousand, the altogether lovely’. Is it not rele- 
vant counsel to our age to advise men to sometimes 
lay down their apparatus of criticism, and just bask 
in the contemplation of the moral glory of our Lord? 
I am not disparaging criticism, but I am advising 
that criticism be not allowed to suffocate devotion. 
I once saw an eminent professor of physics who was 
so intent upon watching the disturbance effected in 
a cup of coffee by allowing the bowl of his spoon to 
rest upon it that he took no breakfast at all! It is 
possible to be so occupied with critical problems con- 
cerning the Bread of Life that we altogether forget 
to eat. And soI say it is well at times, and very 
frequently too, to lay all critical questions on one 
side, and just absorbently contemplate the spiritual 
elory of our Redeemer.—J. H. Jowxrr, The British 
Congregationalist, p. 252. 


Rererences.—IV. 8.—F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian 
Life, p. 46. H. Howard, The Raiment of the Soul, p. 44. T. 
Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 139. W. J. Hocking, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 59. F. W. Farrar, tbid. vol, xviii. 
pp. 49, 52. A. P. Stanley, Canterbury Sermons, p. 291. A. L. 
Lilley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lili. p. 202. Ohurch 
Family Newspaper, vol. xv.-p. 564. R. J. Drummond, Fatth’s 
Certainties, p. 215. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 437; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi, p. 147. A. Maclaren, Expositions 


of Holy Scripture—Philipptans, p. 48. 
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PHIL, IV. 9. 


Tuere may be something more finely sensitive in the 
modern humour that tends more and more to with- 
draw a man’s personality from the lessons he incul- 
cates, or the cause that he has espoused ; but there 
is a loss herewith of wholesome responsibility ; and 
when we find in the works of Knox, as in the Epistles 
of Paul, the man himself standing nakedly forward, 
courting and anticipating criticism, putting his char- 
acter, as it were, in pledge for the sincerity of his 
doctrine, we had best waive the question of delicacy, 
and make our acknowledgment for a lesson of 
courage, not unnecessary in these days of anonymous 
criticism, and much light, otherwise unattainable, 
in the spirit in which great movements were initi- 
ated and carried forward.—R. L. Srrvenson, in Men 
and Books. . 

Rererences.—IV, 9,—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 
198. IV. 10.—H«apositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 409 ; ibid. 
vol. x. p. 196. IV. 10-14.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scriptwre—Philippians, p. 58. IV. 10-23.—W. C. Smith, 
Scottish Review, vol. vi. p. 248. IV. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. vi. No. 320. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 122. 
H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, p. 262. 
J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, p.'86. J. H. 
Jowett, The High Calling, p. 204. Expositor (6th Series), 
vol, xi. p. 285. 


CONCURRENT ADAPTATION 
* Not that I speak in respect of want; for I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therein to be content. I know 
how to be abased, and I know also how to abound; in 
everything and in all things have I learned the secret both 
to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in 
want, I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me.’ 
—PHIL. Iv. 11, 12 (R.V.). 
Trur life with serene acquiescence accommodates itself 
to things as they are, and, whilst still pursuing its 
highest ideals, finds in its surroundings the conditions 
of its unfolding and satisfaction. All inward irrita- 
tion and revolt on the score of circumstance mean so 
much defect of life. 

I. Note the wide range of the Apostle’s experience. 
We are naturally curious as to the history of a 
teacher who declares that he has found the secret of 
perennial content. If the circumstances of such a 
man were narrow and monotonous, if his life were 
cloistered and uneventful, we should not be greatly 
impressed by his avowal; he who is to witness with 
effect on this subject must have a history. This the 
Apostle had. He had ranged all climes from the 
south to the north pole of human circumstance and 
sentiment. He assures us, however, that no change 
found him unprepared. From none did he shrink, and 
by none did he suffer loss. Those who have not 
mastered the secret of adjusting themselves to the 
incidence of the perpetual unsettlements of life are 
liable to suffer terribly in spirit and faith, temper and 
character. 

II. Mark the process by which the Apostle arrived 
at this perfect contentment. Whatever may be the 
aspect of his lot to the carnal eye, he accepts it with 
gratitude and expectation: ‘I can do all things in 


Him that strengtheneth me’. How, then, is the 
Christian thoroughly reconciled to a life which occa- 
sions the natural man such deep discomfort, and 
which involves him in dire peril ? (1) Christ restores 
the inner harmony of our nature upon which the inter- 
pretation of the outer world depends. In the sovereign 
power of redeeming and sanctifying grace the con- 
science is sprinkled from guilt, the passions are puri- 
fied, the heart glows with love, the will is sceptred, 
and with peace, patience, and power dwelling within 
there is no longer any reason or temptation to quarrel 
with things outside. (2) By rendering us self-suffic- 
ing, Christ renders us largely independent of the outer 
world. To the natural man the world of circum- 
stance is the whole of life. But he who lives in the 
Spirit, and walks in the Spirit, has an altogether 
different conception of the place and power of circum- 
stance. He knows of another world than that which 
meets the carnal eye—of a kingdom within him 
having marvellous interests, treasures, dignities, 
sciences, and delights of its own. Within his own 
heart he carries the summer, the fountain, the night- 
ingale, and the rose, therefore the palace does not 
mock nor the prison paralyse. (8) By strengthening 
us in the inner man Christ makes us masters of cir- 
cumstance.—W, L. Warxinson, Themes for Hours 
of Meditation, p. 72. 

Rererence.—IV. 11, 12.—E. Armitage, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 202. 


PHIL. Iv. 11-13. 


O.iver Crowe, a few days after the death of his 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth Claypole, ‘called for his 
Bible, and desired an honourable and godly, person 
there (with others) present to read to him Phil- 
ippians 1v. 11-18—‘ Not that I speak in respect of 
want, for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound. Everywhere 
and in all things I am instructed, both to be full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I 
can do all things, through Christ which strengtheneth 
me,” which read, saith he: to use his own word, 
“This Scripture did once save my life, when my 
eldest son died, which went as a dagger to my heart, 
indeed it did”. And then, repeating the words of 
the text himself, declared his then thoughts to this 
purpose, reading the tenth and eleventh verses of 
Paul’s contentation, and submission to the will of 
God in all conditions (said he): “”Tis true, Paul, you 
have learned this, and attained to this measure of 
grace: but what shall Jdo? Ah, poor creature, it is 
a hard lesson for me to take out! I find itso!” But 
reading on to the thirteenth verse, where Paul saith, 
“TY can do all things through Christ that strength- 
eneth me ”’—then faith began to work, and his heart 
to find support and comfort, and he said thus to 
himself: “He that was Paul's Christ is my Christ 
too,” and so drew water out of the wells of salvation, 
Christ in the covenant of grace.’ 


Avversity is sometimes hard upon a man; but for 
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ene man who can stand prosperity, there are a 
hundred that will stand adversity.—Cartytx, Heroes 


(¥.). 
ACCLIMATISATION OF CHARACTER 
*< know how to be abased, and I know also how to abound 3 
in everything and in all things have I learned the secret 
both to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
be inwant. Ican doall things in Him that strengtheneth 
me.’—PuHIL, Iv. 12, 13 (R.V.). 
IL. Tue vicissitudes of our life, especially when they 
are sudden and unexpected, are always attended by 
serious peril Artificial acclimatisation in Nature is 
possible only when effected with great care, and even 
then it is often followed by disappointment. Said 
a tourist to a famous Swiss guide: ‘You have been 
in all weathers, and all changes of weather’. ‘The 
changes are worse than the weather,’ replied the 
guide. The alternations ef circumstance and experi- 
ence in human life are repeatedly more dangerous to 
faith and principle than the most trying settled con- 
ditions to which time and habit have reconciled us. 

If. And this ordeal of change was never more 
incessant and sharp than it is to-day. In the simple 
times of the past things were more stereotyped and 
existence more sluggish than we now know them to 
be. Every hour we see and feel the ebb and flow of 
things, and without swift handling of the helm we 
may easily make shipwreck. 

III. Yet this acclimatisation of character is happily 
possible, as we learn from our text. With a patience 
and skill that science cannot rival, with subtle and 
inexhaustible resources, Nature effects marvellous 
acclimatisations in plants and flowers, creating in 
regions intermediate between hot and cold climates a 
profuse vegetation of a tropical character which can, 
nevertheless, sustain almost an arctic severity. Grace 
effects much the same thing for human nature. ‘I 
can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me’. 
What is entirely impossible in artificial acclimatisation 
is effected by Nature ; and that which is unattainable 
in character through any artifice of our own becomes 
delightfully actual and experimental through the 
grace of Christ. In a high and sincere spirituality 
of life we attain perfect liberty touching the outside 
world, drawing wisdom and blessing from all sur- 
roundings and sensations, as the bee sips honey from 
flowers of all shapes and colours.—W. L. Warkinson, 
Inspiration in Common Life, p. 108. 


THE POWER OF THE CROSS 
“I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me.’— 
PHIL, Iv. 13. 
*Crucrriep with Christ.’ Such is the language in 
which the author of the Epistle to the Philippians 
elsewhere describes his relation to Calvary. But is 
_ there any life which, unless we are admitted to its 
secret history, seems less like crucifixion than the 
career of the stout Apostle Paul? There is no pale- 
ness in its presentation. Its hours are crowded with 
glorious life. It is romantic, adventurous, and vivid. 
If happiness indeed consist in the unimpeded exercise 
of function there is abundance of this quality in the 
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missionary journeys which the Acts records. St, 
Paul is perhaps the most vigorous, efficient, self-realis- 
ing character in the pages of the New Testament 
He who bids the Christian imitate the humility of 
Him who took upon Him the form of a slave is him- 
self one of the world’s masters. He would withstand 
you to the face as soon as look at you. He knows 
his mind and carries through his purpose. No doubt 
he was impatient of dull wits, and was, it may be, 
too ready to call the tiresome unbeliever a fool, the 
priestly bully a whited wall. None can deny him 
the honour of the strong man, who leaves his mark, 
creates ideals, and makes history. ‘I can do all 
things’ seems to portray the man more faithfully 
than ‘I am crucified ’. 

His missionary journeys rival in interest the travels 
of Odysseus. They impress us by the fulness of their 
experience rather than by the greatness of their self- 
sacrifice. The strong man delights in dangers, in 
hair-breadth escapes, in critical situations. The ad- 
venturous lad who first hears the celebrated cata- 
logue of Pauline perils hardly pities the man who 
encountered them. These are all in the day’s work 
of him who would earn the reward of efficiency. 

I. The Christian, then, according to the type 
which is presented to us in the New Testament, is 
the man that can do all things, or, to borrow a 
striking phrase from the Lord’s own teaching, who 
through faith can remove mountains. The char- 
acteristic note of the Gospel is not sacrifice but salva- 
tion. ‘In hoc signo vinces’ is the legend inscribed 
upon the banner of the cross. Calvary is the symbol 
not of renunciation but of life. It is very easy to 
get a distorted view of the real message which the 
Gospel brings to human needs if we go for our ideals 
outside the range of the Apostolic Church, if we seek 
for the pattern of Christian manhood whether in 
medizeval or modern times. We need not hesitate - 
to acknowledge the witness of the saints in every age 
to the manifoldness of Christ if we look rather te 
the New Testament for the due proportions of 
Christian discipleship. f 

The gospel of the cross was no apotheosis of pain, 
but the proclamation of power. It presents to our 
gaze a spectacle of Divine tenderness only because it 
is the message of victorious life. And for St. Paul it 
is the Gospel which is the fixed thing in Christianity ; 
the inviolable unchangeable centre of authority ; the 
standard presentation of the fact of Christ which 
gives unity, cohesion, and solidity to all the riches of 
wisdom and knowledge which are hid in Him. 

II. In Jesus pain is transmuted into power, only 
because to Him is given all authority in heaven and 
in earth, and in His hands He bears the keys of 
hell. In Him we behold no servile submission of 
the creature to the Law of the God who made it. 
He is Himself the very son and substance of the 
Everlasting Will, enthroning the humanity which. 
He assumes, manifested as thé goal and destiny of 
all creation. How near to every age and to each 
human life He seems—how near and yet how far! 
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As, when some traveller among the mountains has 
climbed the shoulder of a westward hill and almost 
thinks his journey at an end, the scene expands ; 
the perspective widens ; ridge behind ridge, alp be- 
hind alp, peak behind peak appears, rising in stairs 
and terraces to meet the horizon now almost lost in 
dreamy distances of dazzling light; so Christ the 
end of human life becomes a vaster Christ the nearer 
we attain. 

But with God all things are possible. This is no 
formal acknowledgment of an omnipotence which, if 
it have concrete existence, is a fact too general and 
remote to have any real bearing upon the practical 
concerns of life, but a great experience which has 
made men strong. ‘Ye shall receive power’ was 
the form in which the risen Master renewed the 
promise of an energising influence, an inward presence, 
a controlling Personality, which entering into His 
elect should make them sons of God. ‘Repent ye 
and be baptised every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins,’ such 
was the burthen of St. Peter’s witness on the Day 
of Pentecost, ‘and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit’.—J. G. Srueson, Christus Crucifixus, 
p. 25. 

‘I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.’ 

—PHIL. IV. 13. 
Carpmat Vauenan wrote in the spring of 1882: ‘I 
am fifty years old. It is said that no man becomes 
a saint after fifty. I am determined to give no peace 
to myself or to my Holy Patrons, or indeed to our 
dear Lord Himself. By prayer even this miracle can 
be performed, and a dry, hard, stupid old stick like 
me can reach great sanctity in eo qui me confortat. 
St. Francis of Sales died at fifty-six: St. Francis of 
Assisi, Xavier, and St. Charles were dead and saints 
about ten years earlier. What a grace to have 
spatiwm penitentie. Iam determined to use the 
remaining time better than the last, God helping.’— 
J. G. Sxrav-Cox, Life of Cardinal Vaughan, vol. t. 
p. 452. 

Rererences.—1V. 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 
346. J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 317. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 
400. F. A. Noble, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 152. 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 122. J. A. Alexander, 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 410. J. H. Jowett, The High 
Calling, v. 210. J. G. Simpson, Christus Orucificus, p. 25. 
IV. 14.—Ibid. p. 216. 

PHIL. IV. 15. 


Noruinc is harder to manage, on either side, than 
the sense of an obligation conferred or received.— 


Mortey’s, Life of Cobden (ch. 1.). 


Ture law of benefit is a difficult channel, which re- 
quires careful sailing or rude boats. — EMERSON. 


Rererences.—I1V. 15.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii. 
pp. 122, 185; ¢bd. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 871. IV. 16.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. x. p. 333. IV. 17.—Bishop Westcott, 
The Incarnation and Common Life, p. 195. IV. 18.—Haxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. vi. p. 194. IV. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxix. No. 1712. H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 131. IV. 19, 
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20.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, p. 222. IV. 20-23.— 
cp Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Philippians, p. 
4. ; 

THE SAINTS OF CAESAR’S HOUSEHOLD 


‘All the saints salute you, chiefly they that are of Caesar's 
household.’—Puiv. Iv. 22. 


Ir is the chiefly upon which I want to lay the stress 


-—that the warmest and most loving salutation should 
have come from the unlikeliest place. 


St. Paul is 
sending a letter to the Church at Philippi. He sits 
in all the rude discomforts of a prison, writing amidst 
much difficulty, secured by a coupling chain to a 
soldier. Is this life wasted? He is preaching in 
this prison to a greater congregation than could ever 
be gathered in the market place or on Mars’ Hill. 
At that hour, when time seemed to stand still, he 
was preaching to all the ages. And this day this 
word is ours because Paul was in prison. But of this 
ministry in the dungeon the fruit was not only afar 
off in the future, 1¢ was immediate. 

I Let us think of those of whom St. Paul writes, 
‘the saints of Czsar’s household ’—certainly the last 
place to which we should go to look for saints. Rome 


at that time was the most unlikely place in the world 


to look for a saint. No language could utter the 
depth of abomination to which it had sunk, And 
of all its people the most miserable was the lot of 
the slave. So many of these were there that they 
could only be kept in subjection by the most terrible 
severity. To complete it all they were slaves in 
Cesar’s household. ‘This Caesar was Nero—a very 
monster in iniquity. Here it is, then, where the ex- 
ample and influence of this monster had poisoned the 
very atmosphere—within the walls of Nero’s palace— 
that a little company of his own slaves gather in 
loving fellowship around Paul the prisoner, and send 
their loving greeting to the Church at Philippi. 

IL. To us, too, the saints of Czsar’s household send 
their greetings. (1) There are those whose position 
seems to make Christianity a difficulty—they may 
think sometimes, perhaps, almost an impossibility. 
My brother, my sister, these saints of Ceesar’s house- 
hold salute you. What think you would they count 
those hindrances of which you make so much? (2) 
And yet again, others shrink in fear of themselves. 
Surely, again, these saints of Ceesar’s household salute 
you! (3) Does it seém to some that their sphere is 
so little, so narrow, so lowly, that there is no room 
for any service for God? Again the saints of Czesar’s 
household salute you.—-M. G. Parse, The Gentleness 
of Jesus, p. 125. 


SAINTS IN THE HOUSEHOLD OF CAZSAR 
‘All the saints salute you, chiefly they that are of Cesar’s 
household.’—PuIL. Iv. 22. 

Tyrere are few contrasts so startling as that which is 
suggested by this Epistle to the Philippians. We 
read our pagan history and we read our Bible, but it 
is not often that the two come so close together and 
that the lines of both histories touch for one moment 
to separate again. Here we have for the first time 
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that union of sacred and profane history. Here seems 
to commence that long struggle between the religion 
of Christ and the Empire of Rome, which ended by 
establishing the Gospel upon the ruins of the Eternal 
City. Here we read of Philippi, the advanced guard 
of the ambition of Macedonian kings, but now the 
seat of a Christian Church. Philippi, on whose 
battlefield the future of the world was decided just 
a hundred years before, now sending Epaphroditus 
to bear comfort and help to the Apostle in his Roman 
priscn. Everything seems to point to the same con- 
trast between the inspired word of Christian advice 
as written in this Epistle and the Roman Pretorian 
command, between the purity and piety of the writer 
and that golden palace of sin and shame outside the 
walls of which he wrote, between the preaching of 
St. Paul, Apostle of Christ, and Nero, Emperor of 
Rome, tyrant, matricide, and anti-Christ. There, 
for two years, as we know, waiting for his trial, the 
Apostle abode, and thither came many of his friends, 
Timotheus, Luke, Aristarchus, Marcus, Demas—their 
names are familiar to the whole Christian world ; but 
who are these of whom the text speaks, ‘saints of 
Czesar’s household’? We do not know. ‘The Bible 
is silent. The history of the world has passed them 
over, the history of the Church knows them not. By 
chance, indeed, in the dark recesses of the Catacombs, 
amid the quaint symbols of the hope of immortality, 
their names may even now be deciphered, but beyond 
that we know them not. 

I. Christians under Adverse Circumstances.—It 
is about them that I would fain say to you just two 
words. One is that if we can conceive of any place 
in the world more unlikely than another at that day 
in which to find a Christian man it was Nero’s palace. 
If we had been asked where we should expect to hear 
of a Christian in Rome, Nero’s gilded palace would 
be the very last place which would be mentioned. 
A friend of Paul, a follower of Jesus Christ in that 
palace of bastard art, and lust, and murder! What 
sins he must have witnessed, what temptations must 
have beset his path, what responsibility, what diffi- 
culties, I had almost said what impossibilities, in the 
way of a Christian life. Well, then, the encourage- 
ment to us is this, that, if there, then anywhere it is 
possible to be a follower of our Blessed Lord. ‘The 
encouragement is, that there must surely be no diffi- 
culties of life, no post of duty, no situation of tempta- 
tion, in which a Christian man, by the grace of God, 
may not work his life unharmed. All may learn by 
this example the sufficiency of the Grace of God to 
sustain and strengthen them in the most adverse 
circumstances. 

Il. Our Real Danger.—The world in which we 
live, our domestic, professional, social, political world, 
it is to us Ceesar’s household. We have to live there, 


work there, wait there for our Blessed Master, and, 
though of course superficially the world has changed, 
there is no arena, there is no garment of flaming 
pitch, there is no fierce cry, of ‘Christians to the 
lions!’ nothing that could tempt to apostasy in our 
case, or offer excuse to weak human nature to com- 
promise with sin and infidelity, yet our dangers are 
no less real. The world is, after all, though softer 
and gentler, no less dangerous to Christian men, 
because day by day they are brought in contact with 


‘those who neither serve nor know our Divine Master, 


and then zeal in duty brings its own temptation, 
earthly labour has its own peril. Our foes are really 
not so much the foes that we find in the world, but 
the foe we bear about with us wherever we go. But 
a heart right with God, a mind directed by His Spirit, 
a habit of dependence on His grace and of prayer, a 
habit of close walking with our Lord and Saviour, 
these will keep a man safe anywhere, and the more 
difficult it is to make profession of faith in our own 
individual circumstances, so much the more distinct 
and decided by the grace of God may that profession be. 

Ill. Never Despair of Finding Good Men Any- 
where.—Moreover, I think that from these unknown 
saints in Cesar’s household we may all of us, men 
and women, learn a lesson of charity, never to despair 
of finding good men anywhere. God sces not as we 
see, sufficient if He knows His own, and will one day 
bring them into the light. Depend upon it there 
will be many in heaven whom we did not expect to 
meet. For God’s servants are often hidden sometimes 
from pure unobtrusiveness, sometimes from a shrink- 
ing fear lest they should after profession fall and 
bring dishonour on the cause, sometimes again from 
circumstances which have not brought out their char- 
acter before those with whom they live. But let us 
comfort ourselves with the assurance that God knows 
them and will declare them one day. We ourselves 
are blind and err in our judgment, and we have no 
right to pass sentence on one another. Let it be 
enough for us that our heavenly Father allots to all 
His children the post that they are to take in life, 
and when the pressure is too strong or the temptation 
too great for their strength, then the same loving 
Father will assuredly call them from it, or if not then, 
He can by His grace sustain them in it and hold up 
their goings that they slip not, for if there could be 
saints in the golden palace of Nero it is incongruout 
and illogical to suppose that there is any post ¢ 
earthly duty or difficulty or temptation to whict 
we could be subjected, in which we could plead that 
it is impossible to do right. 

Rererences.—IV. 22.—J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, 
p. 234, J. Tolefree Parr, The White Life, p. 106. J. Thew, 
Broken Ideals, p. 97. IV. 23,—J. H. Jowett, The Hieh Call- 


img, p. 239. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS 


COLOSSIANS 


Rurzrancz.—I. 1, 2.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 219. 


TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL HABITATIONS 
*To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ at Colossx.’— 
CoL, I. 2. 

Focussrp together, as by the lenses of a double lantern, 
we see at once the actual and ideal condition of these 
Asiatic Christians. They were in Colosse, a small 
town in a Phrygian valley, much decayed from its 
former greatness, overshadowed by its more important 
neighbours. Of all the places to which the Apostle 
directed his letters it was of the least significance to 
the world, yet of supreme importance to itself. Turn 
to the other picture. These Christians were in Christ. 
There is a circle within a circle here; they were in 
Christ in Colossee. It became a different place as 

they looked at it from the shelter of Christ. 

I, Wherever our Colosse is we rarely look out 
upon it with quite clear and unprejudiced eyes. Our 
vision is coloured by our moods and fancies; we see 
it through the medium of our thoughts, passing 
tempers, and abiding purposes, and our reaction upon 
it largely depends upon the quality of this inward 
thought world, the faith that is the spiritual home 
of thesoul. Although the outward facts seem terribly 
hard and set, it is surprising how small a difference 
in our hearts it takes to transform them. We write 
‘home’ upon one house in a monotonous red brick 
row, and it becomes a living poem to us. We do 
our daily walk to the accompaniment of some thril- 
ling thought, and it sets our feet to music where they 
have often dragged wearily. 

II. It is only the inward wealth of life that can 
transform our world. As it is not what enters into 
the man, but what comes out from him, that defiles 
him, so it is what comes out from us that saves and 
redeems our daily living. Our inward faith does not 
simply make the world look differently, it actually 
changes it. The purity of the home cleanses the 
city. ‘The soul that dwells in the secret place of the 
Most High reshapes its Colosse, and all things are 
ew because of its inward renewing—W. CHARTER 
Piccorr, Sunday School Chronicle, xxxvi. p. 300. 


Rererences.—I. 2.—LHaxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 2; 
sbid. vol. vii. p. 65. I. 3.—R. W. Riley, A Year’s Sermons, 
vol. ii. p. 257. I. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 
1438, I. 5, 6.—Penny Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 145. I. 9.—Bishop 
Creighton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 248. H. P. 
Wright, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 277. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. iv. p. 23,31. Hzxpositor (5th Series), vol. viii. 
p.- 404 I. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1742. 
L 9-11.—E. A. Stuart, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 


305. I. 10.—J. Weller, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvit. 
p. 190. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 173. 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 275. I. 11.—Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. xi. p. 292. I. 12.—J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1510, p. 217. R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 57. W. J. 
Brock, Sermons, p. 61. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 


2751. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 156. I. 12, 18— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 319. I. 13.—E. A. Stuart, 
His Dear Son and Other Sermons, vol. v. p.1. F. Bourdillon, 


Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Series), p. 178. Hz- 
positor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 158; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 155. I. 14.—W. Redfern, The Gospel of Redemption, 
p. 83. R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 
6. W.R. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 271. R. J. 
Campbell, A Faith for To-day, p. 227. Mareus Dods, Christ 
and Man, p. 140. I. 15.—LHzpositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
39; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 86; ¢bid. (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 198. I. 15, 16.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 399, I. 15-17.—Ibnd. 
vol. iv. p. 119. I. 15e21.—JIbid. p. 136. 


CHRIST AND THE CREATION 

‘For by Him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 

that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 

thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all 

things were created by Him, and for Him.’—Cot. 1. 16. 
A very narrow notion ef the functions of Christ is 
afloat in the atmosphere of popular religious thought, 
though not perhaps formulated into dogmatic phrases. 
According to this, our Lord is virtually regarded as 
limited in work, and even in nature, to the mission 
of redemption. Such an idea implies that the exist- 
ence of Christ is dependent on the existence of sin; 
that if there had been no evil there would have been 
no Saviour; that the very being of the Son of God 
is but an expedient required for the deliverance of 
man. So stated, the doctrine must be considered by 
all Christians as monstrous. In the Bible an in- 
finitely larger range is given to the work and nature 
of Christ. If there had been no sin, Christ would 
still have visited the world in some way of Divine 
goodness. He came in the creation before the birth 
of sin. ’ 
I. The Relation of Christ to Creation.—The re- 
lation of Christ to creation is threefold :— 

(a) In Christ is the fundamental basis of crea- 
tion. All things were made ‘ia’ Him, «.e. His thoughts 
are the archetypes of the worlds and their contents, 
and the genesis of them follows the principles of His 
nature. t 

(b) Christ is the instrumental agent of creation. 
All things were made ‘through’ Him. He is the 
Mediator in creation as well as in redemption. 

(c) Christ is the end of creation. All things were 
made ‘unto’ Him, «.e. they grow into His likeness, 
they move upwards towards the realisation of His 
life (Christ in His human earthly nature was the 
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highest development of the upward movement of 
creation), they are destined to serve and glorify Him. 

II. The Scope and Range of Christ’s Work.—The 
scope and range of the work of Christ was universal 
in creation. It included (a) all things, visible and 
invisible, 1.e. physical and spiritual existences, or 
things within our observation and the infinite popu- 
lation of the regions of space beyond ; () all orders 
of beings, thrones, etc., none too great for His power, 
none too small for His care; (¢) every variety and 
every individual. Different classes are specified. 
Creation is not a work merely of general laws, it im- 
plies individual formation under them. All this vast 
and varied work is ascribed to Christ as its founda- 
tion, its efficient instrument, and its end. 

Ill. We Learn ;— 

1. As regards Christ.—(a) His pre-existence. 
This does not involve the eternity of His human 
nature, which surely began to be when ‘the Word 
was made flesh’. That which was Divine in Christ 
was 'before all things. The Christ-side of God, all 
that is so touching and so winning in the marvellous 
revelation of God in Jesus, is no new phase of His 
character. It was before the sterner revelation of 
Sinai. It is eternal (Heb. xm. 8). (0) His glory. 
All that is great and beautiful in creation glorifies 
Him through Whom it came into existence. 

2. As regards the Creation.—(a) This must be 
in harmony with Christ. ‘Therefore we must interpret 
its darker phases by what we know of the spirit and 
character of Christ: and we must expect that ulti- 
mately its laws and forces will make for Christianity, 
breathing benedictions on the faithful followers of 
Christ, and bringing natural penalties on those who 
rebel against Hisrule. (6) We should endeavour to 
trace indications of the spirit and presence of Christ 
in nature. 

Rererences.—I, 16.—EHxpositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
428 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 252:; zbid. (5th Series), vol. vii. pp. 31, 
146. I. 16-18.—Bishop Stubbs, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvii. p. 86. J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 8. 
I. 17.—H«xpositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 447. 


THE PRE-EMINENT LORD 
‘That in all things He might pete the pre-eminence.’—Cot. 
I, 16. 


Tus is characteristically Paul’s doctrine. The supre- 
macy of Christ is to his mind the only possible out- 
come of His Saviourhood. .In his consciousness the 
cross is the foundation of the throne, and he is jeal- 
ous that all who share in the saving benefits of Christ’s 
death should give Him that place in heart and life 
to which He is rightly entitled. For himself this has 
long been the secret of his life’s strength and explana- 
tion of the fruitfulness of his service. Christ is to 
him the ‘Lord of all’. He is ‘ before all things,’ and 
over all things exercises His beneficent control. ‘For 
Jesus’ sake, expresses the governing motive of his 
whole life. ‘The Man Christ Jesus’ comprehends his 
entire message, and to be well-pleasing unto Him is 
his supreme aim. In the light of His pre-eminence he 
interprets all the providences of life, and even when 


fettered he is but ‘the prisoner of Jesus Christ’. His 
outlook, too, is bounded by the pre-eminent Lord, for 
‘we iook for the Saviour—the Lord Jesus Christ,’ is 
the triumphant expectancy with which he both en- 
courages himself and his fellows. Past, present, and 
future hold alike for him nothing which is not directly 
related to the Lord, Whose he is and Whom he 
serves. And it is this same pre-eminence to which 
Christ is entitled on the part of all who call Him 
Saviour that is the Apostle’s keen desire. He would 
enthrone Him in the life of the congregation and the 
individual alike, recognising Him as the Master of 
assemblies and as the King of the heart. 

I. It is chiefly in regard to its personal significance 
that this desire of the Apostle needs to be laid to 
heart, for after all the Church is but an aggregation 
of individuals. If the life of the unit be right, the 
life of the congregation will not long be deficient. 
Hence the most important consideration is as to the 
securing of the pre-eminence of Jesus in the lives of 
individual believers, and nothing is more heart- 
searching and wholesome than the personal query as 
to the relative position which He occupies in our 
lives. For Christians are mainly divisible into three 
classes—those who give Him place, those who give 
Him prominence, and those who give Him pre- 
eminence. 

II. The importance of giving to Christ this His 
rightful place is attested by the fact of common ex- 
perience that that which is pre-eminent in thought 
and affection exercises the strongest formative influence 
in the cultivation of character. This is seen when 
men make money, pleasure, ambition, or success the 
pre-eminent thing in life, and devote to it their best 
strength of thought and energy. Character deterior- 
ates, powers of vision become dim, and holier impulses 
are killed at the birth, until that to which pre- 
eminence has been voluntarily given becomes the 
absolute master. It is a man’s own safety and highest 
good, as well as the honour of Christ, which is deter- 
mined by the place he assigns to the Son of God. 

III. The pre-eminence of the Saviour affords us too 
an explanation of many of the mysteries of life which, 
apart from His supremacy, are hard and indeed almost 
impossible to understand. 

But let it not be thought that the actual pre- 
eminence of Jesus in any life is a mere inference from 
truth, a mere philosophic acceptance of doctrine, or a 
mere prospect of faith and hope. Let it never be for- 
gotten that it is rather a definite consecration in ex- 
pression of personal indebtedness—the response of a 
love which constrains. Professor Drummond used to 
tell of an invalid girl whose life, so unruffled in its 
peace and fragrant with the beauty of holiness, was 
a constant source of wonderment to those who knew 
her pain and were acquainted with her circumstances. 
After her death the secret was discovered. A small 
locket which had hung about her neck was found to 
contain the words, ‘Whom having not seen I love!’ 
‘The pre-eminence of Jesus Christ is the pre-eminence 
which love will ever give to the One of its choice, 
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however costly it ae. Sruart Hoxpen, The 
Pre-eminent Lord, p. 3. 


Cot. 1. 18. 


Many years ago the late Dr. Howson, then Dean of 
Chester, one of Simeon’s latest hearers, gave me a 
vivid reminiscence of his own. ‘Trinity Church was 
crowded as usual, aisles as well as pews. ... The 
text was Colossians 1.18: ‘That in all things He might 
have the pre-eminence’. One passage was written for 
ever on the listener’s heart by the prophetic fire of 
the utterance, as the old man seemed to rise and 
dilate under the impression of the Master’s glory : 
‘That He might have the pre-eminence! And He 
will have it! And He must have it! And He 
shall have it!’—Bisnor Moutx, Life of Simeon, 
. 94, 95. 
fs Cobra: Kaa) 
Tue Christian will never call it religion to keep, 
like Septimius Severus, a bust of Christ in his private 
chapel, ‘along with Virgil, Orpheus, Abraham, and 
other persons of the same kind’. He claims to 
address himself to a Being made human enough to 
give our love a place to cling, but remaining Divine 
in His perfection, in His illuminating and responsive 
power.—F. W. H. Mygrs, Modern Essays, p. 309. 
Rererences.—I. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 
839. F. B. Proctor, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 320. 
R. J. Drummond, Faith’s Certainties, p. 81. | EHapositor (6th 
Series), vol. x. p. 113. I. 19.—C. O. Eldridge, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 222. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 
978. A. Whyte, The Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 525. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1169. I. 19, 20.—Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 140; ¢bid. vol. vi. pp. 31, 420. I. 20.—G. 
Campbell Morgan, The Bible and the Cross, p. 101. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 436; ibid. (5th Series), vol. viii. pp. 
186, 144 ; «bid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 248. I. 21.—W. H. 
Griffith Thomas, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 800. A. Berry, 
The Doctrine of the Cross, p. 83. I. 21, 22.—G. Campbell 
Morgan, The Bible and the Cross, p. 87. I. 22, 28.— Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 69. I. 28.—H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1763, p. 428. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1688. 
J. Keble, Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 189. 


Cou, I. 24. 


Ir has been said that the one infallible note of all 
false Christs and of all anti-Christs, of all and indeed 
the only false Gods, however they may be disguised 
by trappings of royalty, is the absence of a crown 
of thorns And certainly the men who have, above 
all'other men, set God before the eyes of an unwilling 
world, have shared that crown.—W. S. Patmen, 
The Diary of a Modernist, p. 16. 


‘THAT WHICH IS BEHIND OF THE AFFLIC- 
TIONS OF CHRIST’ 

‘Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for 
His body’s sake, which is the Church.’—Cot. 1. 24. 

Sr. Paut was accustomed to urge upon his converts, 

men and women, who would all in one way or another 

experience the fulfilment of the Lord’s words, ‘In the 
world ye shall have tribulation,’ that they should 


nevertheless be of good cheer. ‘Rejoice in the Lord 
always,’ so he taught, and like Chaucer’s poor parson, 
he followed it himself. When we speak about 
sufferers that we know, we think it high praise to say, 
‘How perfectly patient they were’! Here is a higher 
note, not patience, but joy. ‘There were personal 
reasons for this, no doubt. He knew well that his 
sufferings had been the means of his receiving a fuller 
measure of that life of grace which strengthens the 
soul. That was a cause for rejoicing, but 1t was not 
the chief, not the uppermost in his mind. It is a 
quite unselfish delight that we have here in these 
difficult words, difficult because does it not come upon 
us with a shock to hear that there was anything lack- 
ing in the afflictions of Christ? Yet ‘I fill up on m 
part that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ’. 
The words are quite plain, they clearly state that 
there is something wanting in the afflictions borne by 
Christ. How can that beso? And, if so, can any 
man’s be counted with His to fill up the deficiencies? 
We may nevertheless make a distinction in the 
Saviour’s sufferings. ‘There were those which no man 
could share when He trod the wine-press alone, and 
of the people there was none with Him; but the 
Greek word that is used in the text is not the word 
in the New Testament in connection with the atoning 
work of Christ. It tells of afflictions of body and of 
mind which came upon Himas a holy and self-denying 
Person, in the midst of a corrupt and selfish world, 
born as one of the great human family, and to these 
there was something left to add. Yes, it is for us to 
say, ‘I fill up on my part that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ for His body’s sake, which is the 
Church’. 

I. Our Relation to Christ.—But, then, what I bear 
for the sake of others, these are my afflictions. How 
can they fill up His? Can they be mine without 
being His? Depend upon it, unless being a member 
of His body is but a phrase, is but a metaphor, your 
sufferings are His. To understand that we must 
understand our oneness with Jesus Christ our Lord. 
There are different kinds of unions. 

(a) External wnion.—There is a merely external 
union, as when you add one more stone to the fabric 
which rises from the ground. It is an integral part, 
one with the whole, but what is that unity compared 
with the unity which takes place when you graft upon 
a stock a living shoot, that becomes part of the tree? 

(b) Vital union.—There is union, not local, but 
vital, and the sap circulates through the new limb. 
You injure it now and you injure it not alone, you 
injure the tree itself. This is a union of that kind, 
vital, that the baptised believer has with the Saviour. 
‘Iam the Vine, and ye are the branches. Cut off from 
Me, you wither; abiding in Me, you bear much fruit.’ 

And so, because we are one with Christ in that 
living way, He truly shares in our sufferings. Can the 
body be injured and the head suffer nothing? Wound 
a limb and the brain quivers with pain. In all our 
afflictions He is afflicted. What a different aspect 
our troubles would wear if that was realised | 
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II. St. Paul’s Sufferings.—How and when did St. 
Paul learn to identify himself so confidently with 
Christ-that he could speak of his own sufferings for 
the Church as actually Christ’s sufferings? I think 
we know—in the blinding splendour of that revelation 
on the road to Damascus, when he lay, proud Pharisee 
as he was, prostrate on the earth in the midst of his 
astonished train. ‘There stood before him, seen by 
him alone, the majestic, reproachful Christ the Lord. 
‘Saul, why persecutest thou Me’?. He never had 
done so literally ; still the sad voice said, ‘Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me’? It was because he gloried in 
persecuting the Church, gloried in a pitiless harrowing 
of the poor souls who clung to the Lord, that Christ 
could never forget that they were members of the 
Lord and their sufferings were His, for ‘Inasmuch as 
ye did it to the least of these My brethren, ye did it 
unto Me’. That wasa crushing thought to Saul the 
| eeediale it was joy to Paul the Apostle. ‘Now 

rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on 
my part that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh.’ Poor flesh it was, so weary and 
weatherbeaten, so scarred with the rough handling of 
the world; but the great, brave heart, so fixed on 
God, so full of enthusiasm for the Master, cried, ‘I re- 
joice for His body’s sake, the Church’. So you see it 
was an unselfish joy. His afflictions were for the 
sake of the brethren. 


BODILY SUFFERING 

‘I fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my 

flesh for His body’s sake, which is the Church.’—Cot. 

I. 24. 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ came by blood as 
well as by water, not only as a fount of grace and 
truth—the source of spiritual light, joy, and salvation 
—but as a combatant with sin and Satan, who was 
‘consecrated through suffering’. He was, as prophecy 
had marked Him out, ‘red in His apparel, and His 
garments like Him that treadeth in the wine-fat’ ; 
or, in the words of the Apostle, ‘He was clothed with 
a vesture dipped in blood’. It was the untold suffer- 
ings of the Eternal Word in our nature, His body 
dislocated and torn, His blood poured out, His soul 
violently separated by a painful death, which has put 
away from us the wrath of Him whose love sent Him 
for that very purpose. ‘This only was our atone- 
ment; no one shared in the work. He ‘trod the 
wine-press alone, and of the people there was none 
with Him’. When lifted up upon the cursed tree, 
He fought with all the hosts of evil, and conquered 
by suffering. 

Thus, in a most mysterious way, all that is needful 
for this sinful world, the life of our souls, the regenera- 
tion of our nature, all that is most joyful and glorious, 
hope, light, peace, spiritual freedom, holy influences, 
religious knowledge and strength, all flow from a 
fount of blood. A work of blood is our salvation ; 
and we, as we would be saved, must draw near and 
gaze upon it in faith, and accept it as the way to 
heaven. We must take Him, who thus suffered, as 
our guide; we must embrace His sacred feet, and 
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follow Him. No wonder, then, should we receive on 
ourselves some drops of the sacred agony which be- 
dewed His garments; no wonder, should we be 
sprinkled with the sorrows which He bore in expia- 
tion of our sins! 

And so it has ever been in very deed ; to approach 
Him has been, from the first, to be partaker, more or 
less, in His sufferings; I do not say in the case of 
every individual who believes in Him, but as regards 
the more conspicuous, the more favoured, His choice 
instruments, and His most active servants; that is, it 
has been the lot of the Church, on the whole, and of 
those, on the whole, who had been most like Him, as 
Rulers, Intercessors, and Teachers of the Church. 
He, indeed, alone meritoriously ; they, because they 
have been near Him. Thus, immediately upon His 
birth, He brought the sword upon the infants of His 
own age at Bethlehem. His very shadow, cast upon 
a city, where He did not abide, was stained with 
blood. His blessed mother had not clasped Him to 
her breast for many weeks, ere she was warned of the 
penalty of that fearful privilege: ‘Yea, a sword shall 
pierce through thy own soul also’. Virtue went out 
of Him; but the water and the blood flowed together 
as afterwards from His pierced side. From among 
the infants He took up in His arms to bless, is said 
to have gone forth a chief martyr of the generation 
after Him. Most of His Apostles passed through 
life-long sufferings to a violent death. In particular, 
when the favoured brothers, James and John, came 
to Him with a request that they might sit beside 
Him in His kingdom, He plainly stated this connec- 
tion between nearness to Him and affliction. ‘Are 
ye able, He said, ‘to drink of the cup that I shall 
drink of, and to be baptised with the baptism that 
Iam baptised with?’ As if He said, ‘Ye cannot 
have the sacraments of grace without the painful 
figures of them. The cross, when imprinted on your 
foreheads, will draw blood. You shall receive, indeed, 
the baptism of the Spirit, and the cup of My com- 
munion, but it shall be with the attendant pledges of 
My cup of agony, and My baptism of blood.’ Else- 
where He speaks the same language to all who would 
partake the benefits of His death and passion : ‘ Who- 
soever doth not bear his cross, and come after Me, 
cannot be My disciple’.—J. H. Newman. 

Rererences.—I, 24.—Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 872. J. H. Jowett, Christian World Pulpit, vol, 
Ixi. p. 824. Hwpositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 377 ; tbid. vol. 
vy. p. 18; tbid. vol. viii. p. 265, I. 24-27.—Ibrd. vol. viii. 
p. 235. I. 26.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 325 sbid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 394. 


THE HOPE OF GLORY 
‘To whom God was pleased to make known what is the riches 
of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory.’—Cot. 1. 27. 
Curist in you the hope! Now why does St. Paul say 
that of the secrets of God. And remember the my- 
steries of God are the revealed secrets that He has 
stooped down and whispered to our ears. ‘God; 
stooping shows sufficient of His light for us in the 
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dark to rise by,’ the poet Browning said. But why 
does St. Paul say that this is a gloriously rich 
mystery ? 

I. First of all, it is the hope of what all men want 
and few men get, and that is Power. 

Do you want the first thing that everyone who 
understands life really wants, and that is power? 
‘Then have Christ in you, Christ ¢n you, not outside 
you, that is not enough. You may respect Christ, 
you may think well of religion, you may speak well 
of the clergy because they do so much good social 
work in your district ; but that is not power. If you 
have been brought by the Holy Spirit here, it is that 
Christ without you may be changed into Christ within 
you, and that you, too, may be strong like those 
people, you, too, may no longer be a useless person 
in your district making, very likely, your home miser- 
able by co temper, or your friends miserable by 
your weakness, and useless in the Church down here 
by your sloth and want of power to witness. All that 
may be changed to-night and you may flame away 
down here for years, one of the brilliant hopes of the 
Church, but it will not be unless Christ without you 
becomes Christ within you—Christ in you the hope 
of power. 

II. But that is not all. Not only is Christ within 
you—and this is the second reason why this secret is 
worth knowing—not only is it that Christ within you 
is the secret of power, but also the secret of growth. 
It is like the blazing sun coming down upon a rather 
unsatisfactory field of corn; and the blazing sun 
brings out the ripeness and the richness of the corn; 
it brings on the whole crop in the field—the blaze of 
the sun does the work. 

III. Again, I am going to use a word now which 
has a very distasteful sound in some people’s ears, and 
that is the word ‘holiness’, I believe if you were 
offered, some of you, the choice of whether you would 
prefer to have said of you, He is the holiest man or 
holiest woman in Willesden, or the most attractive 
and the most agreeable, nine out of ten would choose 
the second at the bottom of their souls, because they 
do not understand this: that holiness, if you can get 
it pure, is the most winning thing in the world; that 
goodness, when it is unalloyed, simply draws like 
a magnet, and that when we are put off a holy man 
or holy woman it is because of the dross and not the 
gold ; because the gold is mixed up with some dross 
of manner, of self-centredness, or priggishness which 
puts us off the holiness. But get the holiness and 
goodness pure, and it wins the world. 

How are we ‘to get to glory ?’—to use an old ex- 
pression which has rather died out now. Christ in 
you the hope of glory; Christ in you the secret of 

oliness. And because the secret of power and pro- 
gress and holiness, therefore the hope of ,glory. 
Christ in you the hope of glory !—Bisnor WinniNc- 
TON Incram, Christian World Pulpit, vol. uxxvit. 
p. 120. 


Rerrrences. —I. 27.—H. Bell, Sermons on the Holy Com- 
mumion, p. 55. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1720. 
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L. D. Bevan, Christ and the Age, p. 3. A. Whyte, The Scottish 
Review Sunday Supplement, vol. iv. p. 82. Hapositor (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 254. 
Cou. 1. 27. 

Ir is not for nothing that it is said, ‘Christ in you 
the hope of glory’. I will be content of no pawn of 
heaven but Christ Himself; for Christ, possessed by 
faith here, is young heaven and glory in the bud.— 
SamvueEL RvurHERForRD. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF CHRISTIAN 
PREACHING 


‘Christ . . . whom we preach.’—Cot. 1. 27, 28. 


Tse aim of Christian preaching is personal, social, 
universal, And the theme of it is Christ. Is the 
theme, is the message, adequate to the aim? Judge 
for yourselves by those three considerations. 

I. We assert that the message is adequate because 
Christ, whom we preach, is able by many manifest 
proofs to make the life of the individual a positive 
force. 

II. We assert that the preaching of Christ justifies 
itself, and is adequate because He reconciles the 
duality, the contrast, apparent contradiction, which 
runs through all our life. I mean the duality which 
you have between the inner life of the soul and the 
outward demands of duty, between spiritual life and 
practical conduct, between faith and works. 

III. We assert that the message of the evangel 
justifies itself, and is adequate to its end because 
Christ is co-extensive with human life-—A. ConnEt1, 
Scottish Review, vol. m1, p. 489. 

Rererenoss.—I. 27, 28.—E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in 
Past Years, p.85. W.Serymgeour, Christian World Pult, vol. 
xliv. p. 814. H. 8. Seekings, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. 
p. 560. I. 28,—J. Thew, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 
246. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2581. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 352. T. Arnold, 
Christian Life: Its Hopes, p. 200. J. Edwards, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xix. p. 173. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 
34; zbid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 147. I. 29.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 914. 


THE ABOUNDING ASSURANCE 
‘ Unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding,’— 
CoL. 1. 2. 

Tue Apostle has just been speaking of an intense 
spiritual struggle through which he has passed on 
behalf of the Churches at Colossze and Laodicea, to 
most of whose members he was personally unknown. 
The purpose of his supplication was that they might 
be comforted, bound together into a compact fellow- 
ship, and enriched with sure and all-sufficing spiritual 
knowledge—three blessings vitally connected with 
each other. Failing of such attainments, they could 
not hope to rise above that fickleness which left them 
the prey of wandering sophists. The subject- 
matter of this assurance is the mystery of God's 
purpose towards us in Christ Jesus. 

L It is through our union with Christ that the 
treasures hidden in His mysteriousnature are conveyed 
to us, and become ‘ the riches of the full assurance of 
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understanding’. If the mysteries, of which He is 
the steward, can gladden, purify, and consecrate the 
heart and awaken songs of praise to a pardoning 
God, we may boldly claim the revelation of these 
mysteries. When we are honestly contrite, and with 
ii Gor hearts trust His Son for salvation, it cannot 
be God’s will that we should be tormented by un- 
certainty. He has given power to His Son to declare 
our absolution, the grace and wisdom of the Son are 
never at fault in the exercise of this ministry, and 
the presence of the infinite love in the central con- 
sciousness is the highest form of assurance. This 
assurance, inasmuch as it corresponds to the treasures 
of wisdom in Christ, ought not to be meagre, stinted, 


precarious. The Apostle is emphatic, almost to the 
point ofredundancy. ‘The riches of the full assurance 
of understanding.’ 


II. The Apostle speaks of this exalted experience 
as one of the blessed consummations of Christian 
fellowship. ‘ Knit together in love unto all riches of 
the full assurance of understanding.’ It is through 
mutual sympathy and helpfulness that the blessing 
is retained, and others are led into participation with 
it. Civilisation itself begins in brotherhood and co- 
operation, and man’s ascent into the heights of re- 
ligious life follows thesame order. This full assurance 
Assur- 
ance makes all the difference between a spiritual and 
an unspiritual man, a weakling and a champion, an 
inglorious mute and a great confessor. It is the ap- 
pointed province of evangelical religion to diminish 
the area of haze, unsettlement, dubiousness, and to 
understay the spirit with strong bed-rock convictions. 


Rerrerence.—II. 2, 3.—Bishop Westcott, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 292. 


THE CROSS AND CULTURE 

*In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ 
—COL, IL. 3. 

Every one can see that these words contain a great 
truth, but what the Apostle meant is not so easy to 
define. In one sense Christ has little to do with 
wisdom and knowledge. We do not sit at His feet 
to be made men of culture; we do not go to Him 
direct for lessons in history, politics, science, literature. 
And yet, though it is no business of His to supply 
knowledge, there is profound truth in these words 
of St. Paul, that the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge arein Him. Without Him wisdom and know- 
ledge are hardly worth having. If there be not 
a spirit of love and human brotherhood, and some- 
thing of the cross, working amid the intellectual 
forces, it is doubtful whether the world will be any 
better off for all its boasted acquirements. 

I. The mind which simply gathers stores of know- 
ledge may be as full as a dictionary and as unfeeling ; 
as cold as a piece of flint and as hard; as inhuman 
as a fossil and as useless. ‘There is a pharisaism of 
culture, and there is no pharisaism so hard and 
fe and unmerciful as the pharisaism of culture. 

ere is a science which has no emotion, no pity, 
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no tears, no soft places in its heart, if indeed it has 
a heart, and no thought of hope for humanity at 
large. What better is the world for wisdom and 
knowledge of that kind? 

II. Moreover, it is a matter of common observation, 
and one of the most certain teachings of history, that 
wisdom without faith at the heart of it, intellect 
without profound religious feeling, tends not to 
righteousness and purity and unselfishness, but to 
moral lawlessness, self-indulgence, and splendid vice. 
The cross is the one vein of precious heavenly gold 
that runs through the mass of intellectual forces. 

III. It is the light which He sheds that makes 
much of our knowledgeand wisdom bearable. Were 
it not for the spirit of hopefulness which He breathes 
into all problems, our knowledge would only add to 
our pain, and our wisdom would only teach us de- 
spair. But with Christ to illumine these dark prob- 
lems they cease to be hopeless. 

IV. Finally, and most truly, that one field of 
knowledge which He opens out is incomparably 
better than all the rest. Let the world’s wise men 
be silent, that He may speak to us, for in Him only 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.— 
J. G, Greennoucn, The Cross in Modern Life, p. 23. 

Rererencs.—II. 3.—J. G. Greenhough, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 186. 


ORDER AND STEADFASTNESS 
‘ Joying and beholding your order and the stedfastness of your 
faith in Christ.’—CoL. 1. 5. 

A scENE in which the virtues of order and steadfast- 
ness are presented to the eye always awakens some 
throb of pleasure in the observer, whatever the ends 
to which they may be made to contribute. ‘To pro- 
duce order in a community of men and women 
distinctive in their personalities and including the 
utmost diversity of taste and temperament is a sur- 
passing triumph of Divine skill and power. 

I. Order implies four things: (1) Order pre- 
supposes submission to a common centre of authority. 
Its worth and quality will be determined by the kind 
of authority which calls it forth. (2) Order implies 
the suppression of lawless and capricious personal 
tastes, and the art of possessing our souls in patience 
at all times. (3) Order implies an intuition of the 
part each has to play in a common scheme of life and 
work. (4) Order implies not only the discovery of 
the part each has to play in a common scheme but 
the fulfilment of that special part by methods which 
will help and not hinder the work of others. 

II. Success is measured by the spirit of order 
which animates men and the communities into which 
they are grouped. In an age which is unfriendly to 
human prerogative it may perhaps be our temptation 
to depreciate order and cry out for guerilla evangel- 
ism. Order, it must be admitted, is too often a 
synonym for frigidity, red tape, servile mechanism, 
punctiliousness in trifles, death. But in the Apostle’s 
vocabulary it means the tramp of Christ’s conquering 
hosts in perfect time to God’s music. 
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IIL Order helps that steadfastness of faith which 
is the second great quality commanded by the Apostle. 
The lack of it brings panic, disorganisation, abase- 
ment, defeat. 

IV. Quiet and undisturbed conditions of life are 
sometimes attended by a specious show of steadfastness 
lacking all inherent reality. Unless the foundations 
be deeply laid, faith may prove itself a fair-weather 
virtue that can only survive under circumstances of 
indulgent tenderness. Sooner or later the crisis of 
trial comes, and proves how superficial was the pro- 
fession. 

V. The foundations of our faith must be well and 
deeply laid if we are to attain this ideal of stead fast- 
ness. For us at least religion must be the best 
demonstrated of all truths, the most central of all 
realities, the most imperial of all obligations. 

VI. The steadfastness of faith is not inconsistent 
with freedom, mental flexibility, an all-round power 
of self-adjustment when the great emergency comes. 

Rererences.—Il. 5.—T. G. Selby, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. iv. p. 885. Archbishop Temple, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. l. p. 422. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 459. 


AN ADDRESS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


‘ As ye have therefore received Jesus Christ the Lord, so walk 
ye in Him.’—Cot. 11. 6, 

I. Here is expressed the undoubted privilege and 
portion of every real child of God. ‘Ye have... 
received Jesusi Christ the Lord.’ Remember the 
Apostle is addressing himself to men and women 
of like passions with ourselves. Called by a faithful 
God into the fellowship of His Son Christ Jesus the 
Lord, ye have received Him. 

II. Our text implies the means whereby this great 
grace had been bestowed upon them, and realised by 
them, as well as the evidence ard proof by which the 
Apostle was enabled to conclude concerning the 
Colossians, that they had ‘received Christ Jesus the 
Lord’, If Christ Jesus the Lord be received by any 
of us, it must be in the reception of God’s Word and 
testimony concerning Him. If we are to be made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, if ever God the Com- 
forter takes possession of our souls, or ministers to our 
hearts, it must be by the means and agency of God's 
testimony concerning the Lord Jesus Christ. And if 
ever we are to have faith, either in its beginning 
or its increase — faith whereby we lay hold on 
Christ, and rest in Christ—faith whereby we enter 
into the comforts of the Holy Ghost, and take pos- 
session of His blessed Person—faith must come by 
hearing, and hearing by the Word of God. 

III. The text contains an exhortation and com- 
mand, founded upon this fact of their having received 
‘Christ Jesus the Lord’: ‘Walk ye in Him’. Ob- 
serve the order. We cannot walk in Christ until we 
have received Christ. The testimony of God con- 
cerning the patriarchs, Enoch and Noah, of old, was 
this, ‘They walked with God’. Here is an exhorta- 
tion from your Father and your Friend, a command 
by the Holy Ghost, sent down from heaven. ‘ Walk 
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ye in Him” ‘The man that walks in God ‘walks in 
the light !’ he ‘walks in the truth!’ he ‘walks at 
liberty !’ he ‘walks in strength!’ he ‘walks in ful- 
ness !” he ‘ walks in love!’ 

IV. Lastly, our text implies that there is a propor- 
tion and analogy between the faith that receiveth 
‘Jesus the Lord,’ and the fruitfulness, joyousness, 
happiness, as well as the reality of our walk in Him. 
—Manxcus Ramsrorp, The Fulness of God, p. 181. 


Rererences.—II. 6.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (lat 
Series), p. 68. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 483. 


THE BEGINNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
‘ As ye have therefore received Jesus Christ the Lord, so walle 

ye in Him; rooted and builded up in Him.’—Cot. 1. 6, 7. 
You may call the subject of the passage before us the 
beginning and the development of the Christian life ; 
the latter is to be, in the heart of it, all of a piece and 
consistency with the former, of the same complexion 
and the same character. ‘As ye receive the Lord 
Jesus so walk in Him.’ 

I. Now, what is the beginning? ‘Ye received the 
Lord Jesus.’ That is the conception of the Christian 
life. I do not know that we have not got away from 
it alittle You think the Christian life begins in 
giving. It begins in receiving. You think it goes on 
in giving. It goes on in receiving. Of course you 
give yourselves to Christ to begin with, of course you 
give service to Christ, but first of all you receive, and 
the ground of all your service and of your acceptance 
is your receiving. You surrender the citadel of your 
life to God. Quite right, but in that very act of 
surrender you welcome the King, with His authority 
and His rule. What is absolutely necessary to-day 
to be proclaimed upon the housetops is this—the 
Christian life begins not in an ordinance which a man 
observes either for himself or for another; not in 
works, but in faith, and faith is primarily receiving, 
believing is receiving. 

II. Now, go another step; what do you receive? 
Whom did you receive? That is the way to put it. 
Ye received the Lord Jesus, ye received Christ as 
Lord. Mark that! Ye received a Person, and with 
Him forgiveness of sins, and with Him comfort, and 
with Him rest, and with Him joy, and with Him the 
strength to do the will of God. 

In one of his last and most beautiful sermons in 
the last days of his ministry, Dr. Dale, one of the 
greatest theologians that ever lived, tells us that in 
a time of great prostration and suffering and nervous 
breakdown, in the very extremity of mortal weakness, 
when he sorely needed consolation and support, he 
endeavoured to draw strength from the wonderful 
truth that Christ the Eternal Son of God is our 
brother, that He clings to man with all a brother's 
affection. But somehow, says Dr. Dale, that thought 
failed to bring me the comfort that I wanted. ‘Then, 
he says, I remembered that Christ was m Lord, and 
it steadied me at once, gave me rest of heart, and 
courage and strength. And that truly great theo- 
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logian and great Christian goes on to say: ‘It was 
not sympathy I needed, so much as the consciousness 
of being in the strong hands of One who was my Lord, 
who was responsible for me’. ‘ And,’ says Dr. Dale, 
‘this is the truth for times of health and strength as 
well as for times of sickness. Christ is not only my 
friend—it is wonderful condescension if I keep His 
commandments ; but He is my Lord; He owns me, 
He possesses me, and [ am at rest from usurping 
tyrants if the King is on the Throne.’—Cuar1xs 
Rown, God and Man, p. 16. 
Rererence. —II. 7. —H. Macmillan, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 100. 
Cot. 11. 8 


Sranp up, O heart, and yield not one inch of thy right- 
ful territory tothe usurpingintellect. Holdfast to God 
in spite of logic, and yet not quite blindly. Be not 
torn from thy grasp upon the skirts of His garments 
by any wrench of atheistic hypothesis that seeks only 
to lure thee into utter darkness ; but refuse not to 
let thy hands be gently unclasped by that loving and 
pious philosophy which seeks to draw thee from the 
feet of God only to place thee in His bosom. ‘Trust- 
fully though tremblingly let go the robe, and thou 
shalt rest upon the heart and clasp the very living 
soul of God.—J ames Hinton. 

Rarerences.—II. 8.—Hzxpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
410 ; thd. vol. x. p. 268. II. 9.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 389, II. 
9, 10.—A. Whyte, The Scottish Review, vol. iii. p. 525. 


THE PERFECT TYPE IN CHRIST 
‘Ye are complete in Him,’—Cot. 11. ro. 


I, Tuts means, to begin with, that the Ideal Man, 
towards whom the race is blindly striving and stumb- 
ling, of whom poets have sung, and seers had visions, 
and prophets uttered strange things, and towards 
whom human aspiration has longingly strained its 
vision, crying out in the agony of its desire, ‘Oh, that 
I might know where I might find Him!’ is not, as 
some would have us believe, a dim cloud of beauty 
on the far horizon of the future, nor a ‘complex’ of 
generalised qualities, as yet unrealised ; it means that 
this eternal Word has become ‘ flesh,’ has ‘ tabernacled 
among us,’ ‘and we have beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth’. It means that once in the course of the 
ages God has sent a Man into the world, complete 
and flawless in His perfections of character, pure as 
the snow on Alpine heights, touched to finest issues 
in all His activities, free from stain and frailty, so 
that men gazing at this Son of Man, this ‘ first-born 
of all creatures,’ can say, ‘Yes, that is what God 
meant when He said, Let us make man in Our image, 
and after Our likeness’. That is what Jesus is on 
His human side. He is the typical Man. ‘ We are 
complete in Him.’ 

II. When with a kindling eye, and a humbled 
heart, we try to analyse the impression made upon us 
by the typical humanity of Jesus, we are struck with 

sublime features in His character. (1) The 
first is the scope of His nature. Here in the Gospels 


is no merely local or racial or temporary ideal, but a 
picture of glorious breadth, and amplitude, and reality. 
Here is a personality which, while it is splendidly in- 
dividual, rises above its environment of time and 
nationality into that region in which every human 
peculiarity, every limitation of sex and age, passes 
away, and in that fadeless countenance we see mirrored 
the grandeur of a full complete manhood. (2) The 
second supreme quality in the personality of Jesus is 
its intensity. It stands forth from the written page 
with sublime boldness and strength. Its very serenity 
is the outcome of a boundless spiritual vitality. (3) 
The third quality that stands out in this Divine 
personality is its perfect poise and balance. He is 
Man, ‘ fulled-summed in all His powers’. 

III. It would be a tempting subject to pursue this 
general train of thought into the details supplied to 
us by the Gospels, but a very few hints must suffice. 
(1) This combined scope, intensity, and poise of nature 
are very clearly visible if we consider the Christ as 
the ideal Thinker of the world. (2) ‘The same is true 
of the heart of Christ. His inner life, as we have 
glimpses of it in the Gospels, how large, how deep, 
how intense it shows! (3) And what soul ever gave 
itself to the service and saving of man, with a scope 
so vast, with a love so intense, with a vision so serene, 
of human sorrow and limitation, as did the Christ }— 
E. Grirriru Jones, Types of Christian Lrfe, p. 93. 

Rererences.—II. 10.—T. Nicholson, Sermons by Welsh- 
men, p. 820. W. Adamson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. 
p. 859. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 285. I. 
11, 12.—C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 151. II. 12.—J. Keble, 


Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 181. II. 13.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2101. Lapositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 205; zbed. vol. v. p. 441. II. 18, 14.— 


Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2605. II. 15.—Ibid. vol. 
v. No. 278. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 246, 362; 
ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 378; cid. (6th Series), vol. x. 
pp. 198, 198, 370, 374. II. 17.—F. E. Ridgeway, Plain 
Sermons on Sunday Observance, p. 19. II. 18.—Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 400; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 133; 
ibid. vol. v. p. 464; tbid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 203; tbid. 
vol. viii. p. 429. II. 20.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 28. 
II. 22.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 202; abid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
360. II. 28.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 373. 


ON THE HEIGHTS 


‘Seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God.’—Cot. 11. 1. 


Waar are the things that are above? Does the 
Apostle mean the things that belong to the future 
life? Well, they do belong to the future life, and it 
is well for us to think of that life, and to think that we 
shall live in it, and that these things are the things that 
are current coin there. But he means the present life, 
for he exhorts us to seek these things, and to have them 
now, the things that abide, of which death cannot 
rob us, the things which belong to the spirit and 
character of men. They are too many to enumer- 
ate. Some of them are mentioned in the latter part 
of this chapter, but there is one in Whom they are all 
embodied. Seek the things that are above ‘where 
Christ is’. Seek character, the Christ-like char- 
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acter, purity, truth, love to God and men, reached 
through faith and fellowship. These are the highest 
things a man can seek. 

Now, what about them? This: you must seek 
them—they do not come without seeking—and seek 
them with resolute and set purpose. Set your mind 
or your heart on them, they may be yours, though 
it be only by almost desperate endeavour, and they 
are worth more than all the glory and honour and 
wealth of all the world. The greatest achievement 
on earth is the achievement of character in yourself 
and in others. 

I. Now, nothing is more certain than that it is one 
of the easiest things in the world to be called off 
from this quest, and that people often give it up as 
life goes on and as cares and possessions accumulate. 
There is a tremendous downward pull which is con- 
stantly exerted, and which increases as life goes on. 
There is an awful glamour cast over physical pleasure 
and material gain, and there are seasons in the life 
of the best of us when it seems as if character were 
nothing in comparison with money or pleasure. 

Life, the high life in a man, the life that links 
him to God, is wrought upon and worn away by so 
many influences, that it requires a vast amount of 
attention to keep it in repair. 

II. Where shall we begin? Begin with the Church. 
It is possible for a Church to lose its tone, to be 
carrying on things on the lower level. 

The message of the text comes to us all with great 
force. ‘Seek, set your mind on the things that are 
above where Christ sitteth.’ Lift up your eyes to 
Him. Take your directions from Him. Ask what 
He would do and what He would have you do. Be 
content with nothing short of the highest. 

There is the region into which St. Paul brings our 
motto. There may it be steadfastly adopted. It 
would mean a new beginning for some of us, a return 
to forsaken ways for others. Our inheritance is in 
the things that are above. He who seeks them shall 
have them. They are within our reach, and he who 
has them shall be fitted for the everlasting fellowship 
of the saints in light. For that we were made. To 
bring us to that Christ both lived and died and rose 
again.—Cuar.zs Brown, God and Man, p. 106. 


RISEN WITH CHRIST 


‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.’— 
Cor. m1. 1. 


Tuis exhortation is based on a fact and a principle. 
The fact is, that Jesus Christ has risen from the dead, 
and is now at the right hand of God; the principle 
is, that faith in that fact ought to affect the estimate 
which we form of the relative value of things on earth 
and things in heaven. Accepting it as a fact that 
Jesus Christ died and rose again from the dead, what 
ought to be the practical outcome of our belief in it 
on our present earthly life? 

I. Now, in answer to this inquiry, I remark that an 
intelligent belief in the Resurrection of Christ ought 
to give us a new ambition in life. If the Resurrection 


revealed only the fact of future existence, without 
showing us that there is any intimate relation between 
the life that now is and that which is to come, it is 
conceivable that a belief in it might not operate much 
in changing or moulding our present character. But 
when we view it in connection with the ascension of 
Christ into heaven and with the statements which He 
and His Apostles have made upon the subject, we 
become convinced that the position which we are to 
occupy hereafter will be fixed, not in any ree 
and capricious manner, but by the character whic 
we have formed and the work which we have done 
here. ‘The cross was the precursor of the crown ; and 
just in so far as we approach to the likeness of our 
Lord Jesus here, we shall attain to the measure of 
His glory hereafter. Here, then, is an ambition 
worthy of immortal beings. 

II. An intelligent belief in the fact that Christ has 
risen from the dead ought to give us a new support 
through life. One writes of these ‘dead but sceptred 
sovrans whose spirits rule us from their urns’; and 
it is to be eed that multitudes place Jesus simpl 
at the head of these. But to think of Him thus is 
not to believe in and realise His Resurrection. He 
does not rule us from an wen. He rules us from a 
throne, whereon He sits endowed with ‘the power of 
an endless life’, Ah! if we but dwelt on this aspect 
of the matter, what a power would come from the 
risen Lord to vitalise and ennoble all our conduct, 
and to sustain us under all difficulty and trial ! 

III. An intelligent belief in the fact of the Resur- 
rection of Christ ought to give us comfort when we 
are bereaved of Christian friends, and to give us calm- 
ness in the contemplation of our own departure from 
the world. That victory over death achieved by 
Christ has changed the relation of death to all Christ's 
people. 

RAISED WITH CHRIST 
‘If then ye were raised together with Christ, seek the things 
which are above.’—Cot, Il. 1. 
You see where the ‘if’ comes in. It is not ‘if Christ 
be risen from the dead’. That is certain fact. St. 
Paul was sure of it. The evidence was so widespread. 
It is not if Christ be raised, but if ye then were raised 
with Christ. And yet, so far as these’ Christians at 
Colossze were concerned, St. Paul did not wish to 
express any doubt. It isthe argumentative ‘if’. It 
might be rendered ‘since’. Since ye then were raised 
together with Christ. Assuming that your conversion 
is as real, your faith as genuine as that of these 
Colossians, this tremendous fact is true of you: ‘ye 
were raised with Christ’. What does it mean? The 
New Testament teaching concerning the Resurrection 
of Christ passes through three stages. In the first the 
dominant thought is the bearing of the fact of the 
Resurrection on the Person of Christ, that it is the 
seal of all His teaching, the Divine endorsement of 
His claim to be the Messiah, the Son of God. The 
second stage is the bearing of the fact of the Resur- 
rection upon our view of a future life, that it is the 
pledge to us of our resurrection, the assurance 
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of the certainty and reality of the life of the world to 
come. The third stage is in the bearing of the fact 
of the Resurrection upon the present spiritual and 
moral condition of the believer. Mark, then, these 
points of correspondence between Christ’s Resurrection 
and our spiritual and moral quickening. 

I. Both are the result of the working of a Divine 
and supernatural power. Every true conversion, all 
real conquest of self and sin, is as much the outcome 
of the power of God as the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ fen the dead. All true holiness is super- 
natural. 

II. Again, both imply the passing through real 
death. So we have it in Remans vi: ‘If we have 
been planted together in the likeness of His death, 
we shall be also in the likeness of His Resurrection ’. 
Christ died for our sins that we might not have to die 
for them. If you died with Christ you have passed 
through a real death; you are dead to things to 
which formerly you were alive, you are alive to things 
to which formerly you were dead. 

III. Once more, both imply the entering into a new 
life. In a real sense you live unto God. You begin 
to know the power of Christ’s Resurrection. The 
world-conquering, self-crucifying, sin-subduing power 
of the risen Christ enters your life.—F. S. Wesster, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 438. 


Cou, ul. I. 


I nave often applied to idiots in my own mind, that 
sublime expression of Scripture that their life is 
hidden with God.—Worpsworts to Prof. Wilson. 

Rererences.—III. 1.—W. Pierce, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlv. p. 222. C. Brown, God and Man, p. 16. B. J. 
Snell, Sermons on Immortality, p. 56. H. Bonar, Short Ser- 
mons for Family Reading, pp. 185, 194. S. A. Tipple, The 
Admiring Guest, p. 30. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons, p. 
250. J. R. Illingworth, University and Cathedral Sermons, p. 
208. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 297; wid. (7th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 152. 


THE UPWARD LOOK 


‘If then ye were raised together with Christ, seek the things 
that are above, where Christ is, seated on the right hand 
of God, Set your mind on the things that are above, 
not on the things that are upon the earth.’—CoL. 111. 1,2 
(R. V.). 


Inquire into— 

I. The Nature of this Higher Life.—‘Seek the 
things that are above, where Christ is, seated on the 
right hand of God.’ Everywhere in nature is found 
a certain upward gaze and striving. Apart from all 
revelation, we find in ourselves instincts seeking up- 
ward aspirations towards things higher than those of 
time and sense ; we look beyond the physical life, we 
conceive ideas and hopes touching the unseen and the 
eternal. Now what has the faith of Christ to say to 
this inner striving, to these glances, longings, dreams, 
aspirations after the spiritual and abiding? (1) 
Most frankly and emphatically does Christianity 
accept the upward-seeking instinct. (2) Christianity 
stimulates the upward-seeking instinct. It not only 
sanctions otherworldliness, it sets itself steadily to 


develop to the utmost the spiritual instinct. (8) 
Christianity defines the upward-seeking impulse. 
There is confessedly deep mystery about the nature 
and design of this instinct; the profoundest philo- 
sophers have been perplexed by it, wondering as to 
its precise signification. But in Christ the myste 
is practically solved, the vague splendour after ceed 
we blindly grope becomes definite. ‘ Seek the things 
that are above, where Christ is, seated on the right 
hand of God.’ That is, contemplate all the higher 
truths in the light of the risen Christ, and in the 
strength that He gives work-up to those truths. 

II. Why we should Live this Higher Life.—(1) 
It is only thus that we attain personal perfection. 
A star cannot be imprisoned in a shed, it demands a 
sky ; and to attain perfection and fully display its 
glory the soul demands a sky. There is no supreme 
character except through a supernatural creed. (2) 
We should live this higher life because if we do not 
we shall not get this world. The astronomer is a 
ready example of the fact that very frequently the 
condition of getting a thing is that you look away 
from it. What perhaps strikes us most when in- 
specting a telescope is that it shuts out so much, 
The astronomer shuts the earth from his sight, not 
because he does not care for it but that he may better 
understand it and realise its possibilities. The 
Apostle withdraws our eyes from earth and fixes 
them on the eternal world, not that he is indifferent 
to human circumstance and happiness, but because he 
knows that only thus are we fitted to inherit all 
things. 

It is in the power of Christ alone that we can live 
this higher life. The Death and Resurrection of 
Christ have not only a moral signification, they have 
also an inspiring and transforming power. All is 
impracticable without the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus; all is possible with it.—W. L. Warkxrnsoy, 
The Bane and the Antidote, p. 95. 

Rererences.—III. 1, 2.—H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 294. A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 130. 


THE RISEN LIFE 
‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God.’—CoL. 111. 1-3. 
I. You must have remarked, in studying the Epistles 
of St. Paul, how he identifies the Christian with his 
Lord, in His Crucifixion, His Death, and His Resur- 
rection. He sees in these great events figures of that 
moral and spiritual revolution which has taken place 
in the heart and soul of every believer, of every one 
born of God. , 

(a) He identifies the Christian with the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ. Referring to his old self-life, he 
says, ‘I am crucified with Christ’; he also uses the 
peculiar phrase ‘ the old man’ in reference to. his 
former self, and speaks of it as being crucified. This 
‘old man,’ meaning the old corrupt sinful self, is to be 
crucified, so that it can no longer dominate the ‘ new 
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man’. The believer must so identify himself with 
his Lord’s Crucifixion that he is to reckon the old 
corrupt body of sin, the old evil life, as crucified with 
Christ. 

(6) He identifies the true man of God with the 
Death of Christ. ‘Ye died’ (Col. ut 3); ‘Planted 
together in the likeness of His Death’; ‘Reckon 
yourselves dead indeed unto sin’ (Rom. vi. 5, 11). 
In Colossians m. 5 you have the word ‘ mortify,’ 
showing continuity of teaching on this point. This 
is the Apostolic doctrine as regards the believer’s 
attitude to sin: he is dead to it. 

(c) He identifies the Christian with the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ: he is risen with Christ. Buried with 
Christ, and raised with Him too—this is the teaching 
of the text. The life which we now live in the 
power of the Son of God is equivalent to a resurrec- 
tion from the dead—it is a ‘risen’ life. 

Alive unto God—that is to be our position. Pray 
that you may indeed ‘know Him, and the power of 
His Resurrection,’ as He ought to be known by all 
His saints. But— 

II. The ‘power of His Resurrection’ suggests 
further wholesome doctrine. 

(a) If we are ‘risen with Christ’ we have left our 
graveclothes behind us, as Jesus left His in the tomb. 
He did not go about during His risen life with the 
garments of death clinging to Him. Christ calls upon 
us to show forth to the world that we have done 
with the grave, that we are walking ‘in newness of 
life,’ in the power of His Resurrection. 

(6) During our Lord’s forty days post-resurrection 
sojourn He appeared ten times only to His followers. 
The inference is that the ‘risen life’ of Christ was 
spent chiefly in communion with God. And the 
spiritual life of His people will suffer because of the 
stress of earthly things, unless they get more into 
contact with heaven and God, unless they, like Him, 
anticipate the Ascension, and ‘in heart and mind 
thither ascend’. In this busy age, especially, we have 
need to restore our souls by communion with God. 

(c) This ‘risen life’ ought to be practically mani- 
fest in its blessed activities. ‘Seek those things 
which are above. In that one word ‘Seek’ we have 
expressed the outward life of Christian effort ; we 
have expressed also the true aim of a consecrated 
life—‘ those things which are above’. But this risen 
life is not only seen in the outward life of earnest 
service, but also in— 

(d) The inward life of strenuous thought. ‘Set 
your mind on the things that are above.’ The mind, 
the affection, must be centred upon God. You are 
called to be heavenly-minded. Brethren, ‘as a man 
thinketh in his heart’ so will he become. Our 
thoughts, if they are heavenly thoughts are weaving 
for us a robe of purity, of charity, of holiness unto 
the Lord. As aman thinketh now so is he, and so 
shall he be hereafter. See that your mind is set upon 
things above, not on things on the earth. 

But, in speaking of these things pertaining unto 
the higher life of the soul, some may say: ‘ This is 


all very beautiful, but it is not very practical ; I do 
not see how I can live this “ resurrection life”’. Yet 
surely it is a very practical thing for you and for me 
to seek and pray that the whole bent of our being, 
until the end of our days, be Godward. The bent 
of our life decides our eternal destiny. The tree 
not only lies as it falls, but it falls as it leans. Set 
your mind—1.¢, the whole bent of your mind—upon 
things above. 

If this ‘resurrection life’ is worth anything it will 
influence life in the home, in business, in society. 
‘The heavenly minded man is not a saint on a pedestal 
to be gazed at, nor a man altogether separate from 
earthly affairs. He will interest himself in all that 
makes for righteousness and peace and joy; he will 
‘act the citizen,’ and do good unto all men. And all 
this he will do in the power of the ‘new life’ which 
has made him alive unto God and unto men.—Ancx- 
DEACON ManpDEN. 

Rurerences.—III. 1-3.—T. J. Madden, Tombs or Temples ? 
p. 69. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 75. Eaxposi- 
tor (7th Series), vol. vi. p, 431. III. 1-4°=+H. S, Seekings, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 270. III. 1, 10.—Ezpositor 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 254. 


NATIONAL REPENTANCE: MATERIALISM 


‘Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth.’—Cot. 111. 2, 


Tue idea of the present, the material, the visible, the 
tangible, the sensuous, has taken possession of the 
minds and hearts of a great many men and women of 
all ranks and classes, to the exclusion of the future, 
the spiritual, the invisible, the ideal ; and the change 
in the conduct of people who put aside all thoughts 
of things higher than the things of earth is very great 
indeed. 

I. Materialism is the attempt to account for every 
development of the creation as we see it, even the 
mind of man, without God. Even thought itself, 
even the consciousness of thought, is supposed to be 
merely the movement of material atoms in the brain. 
It is an old and clumsy theory, and really accounts 
for nothing. _ It is briefly that matter existed origi- 
nally in countless minute particles or atoms all over 
space ; that these touched each other; that then 
there grew a wider and wider movement among 
the whole mass; and that consequently all the com- 
plexities of the universe began to grow. Such a 
theory needs only to be stated in order to see that 
it bristles with difficulties for which it offers no 
apology. 

Il. Once more: and this difficulty is most serious. 
Materialism does’ away with the immortality of the 
soul, as well as denying the existence of God. But 
if there is no God, and if your soul utterly perishes 
at death, where do you get any sanction for morality ? 
The vast majority of mankind believe in the great 
truths of the Being of God and the immortality of 
the soul in some sort of way and in varying degrees ; 
and the standard of moral conduct is raised in accord- 
ance with such deep and far-reaching truths; once 
take them away, and there would be no difference 
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between right and wrong, except merely what was 
held to be useful, nothing to protect the honour of 
your wives and daughters, no check on universal 
selfishness. 

III. The result of this unthinking complaisance, so 
largely prevalent in the world of to-day, is this : 'The 
great mass of men and women who are not religious 
treat material prosperity as the great thing to be 
aimed at. I need hardly remind you that this is a 
most enervating and degrading pursuit. It is well 
symbolised in The Pilgrvm’s Progress as the occu- 
pation of the man with the muck rake, It tends to 
obscure and finally to exclude all the ideas that make 
life noble and truly enjoyable—W. M. Sincrar, 
Difficulties of Our Day, p. 83. 


‘Set your affection on things above.’—Cot. m1. 2. 


Tue things above are not precisely those of another 
world, but of another sphere than the habitual one 
of our thoughts. They are not the things above our 
heads, but those which are above our natural senti- 
ments. To set our affections on things above is to 
set our affections on God Himself ; it is to subordin- 
ate our life to Him; it is to seek and find God in 
everything.— Viner. 


Ir is not we that set the lights before us at which we 
aim; they gleam upon us from beyond us ; if but by 
the immediate gift of God ; and our part is complete 
if we keep our eye intent to see them, and our foot 
resolute to climb whither ,they show us the way. The 
beacon aloft is given, the path to reach it alone is 
found.—Martinrav. 


THE HIGHER PREFERENCES 
*Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth,’—CoL. 11. 2. 

Tue affections have been defined as the faculty or 
power which regulates or determines all our likes or 
dislikes for persons or things, our tastes, our friend- 
ships, our loves, This faculty or power ought to be 
brought under control by every reasonable man and 
every reasonable woman. People sometimes say that 
there is no accounting for tastes,and to a certain extent 
that is quite true. We cannot always account for our 
own tastes, our own likes or dislikes, much less can we 
for those of other people. Sometimes they are instinc- 
tive, we cannot always give a reason for them; and here 
there isadanger, For instinct surely may be inspired 
by the devil just as it may be by God. You may allow 
your instincts to become debased, you may allow 
your tastes to became vitiated and mean; you may 
spoil your judgment so that you prefer what is ig- 
noble and small and petty to what is great and good 
and noble. Now here comes in the use of a little 
discipline. You ought to check your preference, you 
must guard your instinct by choosing only what is 
really worthy of esteem. You must refuse to grow 
attached to what is unworthy of your affections, what 
is unworthy of your consideration. 

I. Choose the Best Things.—First of all, to deal 
with things and subjects, you can cultivate good 


taste, whether it be in the matter of literature or art 
or conversation, or any other such thing. It is a 
duty to choose always the best that is within our 
reach. It seems obvious, it seems easy in theory ; in 
practice it is really very difficult. Self-culture always 
means a good deal of effort. It is such a temptation 
to read always the least serious books, for instance, 
or the books that appeal to the lighter side of our 
nature, even the books that appeal to our lower side. 
It is so tempting in the matter of conversation to 
indulge in the flippant, thoughtless, and even harm- 
ful talk; it is very easy to grow very fond of it. 
It is so easy in behaviour to allow the passions 
or the temper to regulate our actions, instead of 
our calmer and much truer judgment. You must 
choose the beautiful, choose the pure, choose the 
refined, 

II. Choose the Best Friends.—Then, in the matter 
of persons, how is one to choose one’s friends? This 
is somewhat an important point. A bad friend very 
often means one’s ruin. Again you must choose 
what is noble and what is true. Fix your eyes upon 
such qualities as honour, courage, duty, unselfishness, 
purity. Do not allow your preference to rest upon 
the mean, the cowardly, the selfish, the dishonest, the 
impure; and then slowly and surely your affections 
will fix themselves upon the better traits of character. 
You will become naturally disposed to make good 
friends instead of bad ones. And still further we 
must be ourselves pure, ourselves unselfish. We 
must not choose friends simply with a view to posi- 
tion, or wealth, or personal advantage ; choose them 
unselfishly, bravely, honourably, choose them for their 
goodness and holiness, Often that means the sacri- 
fice of pride, position, or wealth. Do not let affec- 
tion run wild, or it may choose the bad, and that bad 
choice may mean your ruin. 

lI. The Control of the Affections.—And, lastly, 
our affections must be controlled as regards those 
that we love most. Remember that there is a selfish, 
inconsiderate kind of love. There is a love that pro- 
ceeds from passion and impurity, there is a love not 
founded upon sympathy and upon self-sacrifice : there 
is also an uncurbed, unrestrained love, which regards 
its object as belonging absolutely to itself rather than 
as a trust from God. People very often, under the 
cover of love, will allow those they love all kinds of 
indulgence, all kinds of laxity. They seem to think 
that love is an excuse for many things that would be 
otherwise inadmissible. Whether in regard to things 
or persons, our affections need strict discipline; you 
may easily grow fond of what is ignoble, unworthy of 
respect. Let us in our prayers ask God to send His 
Holy Spirit into our hearts that we may follow the 
advice of the great Apostie to the Gentiles: ‘Set 
your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth’. 

Rererences.—III. 2.—J.-Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. 1. p. 56. W. L, Alexander, Sermons, p. 309, H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 64 EK. A, 
Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 240, 
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LIFE HID WITH CHRIST 
(Before Communion) 


* Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.’—Cot. 
III, 3. 


Worps like these, it is obvious, are not addressed in- 
discriminately to the world at large. ‘They describe 
a class of people, and demand an audience, which, if 
fit, is also few. Not that the text is in any sense 
obscure, although it belongs to an age far from our 
own. Not that it raises needless barriers. Only, it 
takes for granted that we have undergone a great 
peculiar experience, which has brought us into a new 
world. In short, as very few sayings even in the 
New Testament do, it touches the centre and focus 
of personal Christianity. It tells the open secret of 
discipleship. 

Three aspects of truth are here, I think, which 
may help us as we approach the Table of Christ. 

I. First, note the old life left behind. ‘Ye are 
dead,’ St. Paul writes, or even, as in stricter accuracy 
we may render, ‘yedied’. He is indicating a definite 
occasion in the past. Sometimes the passage of a 
soul into God’s kingdom is a very sudden thing. It 
may even be as the flight ofa bird for swiftness. 
We lie down one night our old selves, and ere we 
sleep again the revolution has occurred. In this text, 
however, suddenness of that kind is not necessarily 
implied. Men may die swiftly, or they may die 
slowly ; it matters nothing, once they have wakened 
on the immortal side of death. At the equator no 
visible line is stretched round the world for all to see ; 
nevertheless, the line is actually crossed; at some de- 
finite point the ship leaves one hemisphere and enters 
on the other. Just so, when God’s eye reads our 
past, many circumstances may take on a bold promi- 
nence and fixity of outline that were concealed, or 
only half-displayed, to our feebler gaze. Where we 
saw nothing but an unbroken, imperceptible advance, 
He, it is possible, may discern a cleavage, sharp as 
though effected by a scimitar-stroke, between the 
old existence and the new. And the fittest metaphor 
ta illustrate the transition that St. Paul can think of 
is that passage from one world to another which we 
call death. 

II. Note, secondly, the hidden life now possessed. 
‘Your life is hid with Christ.’ In other words, there 
is something about each genuine believer, however 
simple, which will more than tax the keenest intel- 
ligence to explain. Christian character is not to be 
accounted for by mere surface phenomena. To un- 
veil the secret, you must go down into the buried 
regions beneath ordinary thoughts and avocations, 
down into the unseen depths of personality. As you 
cross a highland moor you may come upon a curious 
bright streak of green, winding in and out among the 
heather, its pure and shining verdure clearly marked 

ainst the dull brown of its immediate surroundings. 

hat is it, and how came it there? Whence rises 
the sap to feed this soft elastic ribband of turf? 
ere is a tiny stream below, a runnel of sweet 
water flowing down there out of sight, only hinting 


its presence by the green beauty above. So the 
springs of Christian life are hid, hid with Christ’ 
in God. x 

IIT. Note, lastly, the life yet to be revealed. In 
the New Testament men’s eyes and thoughts are ever 
bent forward, as they wait for the voice and footfall 
of a returning Lord, when that which is hid now will 
be so no longer. It 1s hidden now, just because we 
are here and Christ is yonder. But like the bud sleep- 
ing within its swelling sheath, the Christian’s present 
lot is big with promise. One day the secret will be 
out. ‘When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall we also appear with Him in glory.’ 

Our life is hid now, because Christ also is hid, 
not in darkness unsearchable, but in the light un- 
dimmed and excelling where God dwells—H. R. 
Mackintosu, Life on God’s Plan, p. 143. 


THE RESURRECTION 
(For Easter Day) 
‘For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.’— 
Co. Il. 3. 

Tur Resurrection of Jesus Christ has always been in 
the Church of God its chiefest note of glory. If the 
Church of God were to meet every single one of its 
doctrines without alluding to the subject, it would 
be the same, for it is not only written on parchment, 
but on the fleshly tablets of the heart. ‘The Church 
of God is older than any one of these books, and 
from heart to heart, throughout Christendom, from 
the Day of Resurrection to this Easter Sunday, has 
passed the truth ‘The Lord is risen,’ and the answer 
to the truth, ‘ He is risen-indeed ’, 

We are told by St. Paul that Twelve Apostles were 
chosen for this purpose: to witness to the Resur- 
rection, and we know for certain that the Twelve 
Apostles were protected from being destroyed, when 
Christ suffered His Passion, because they were kept 
alive by God to witness the Resurrection. ‘The first 
sermon the first Ministers of Christ preached was the 
Resurrection. We know from Holy Scripture they 
went out and preached this sermon, Jesus and the 
Resurrection. They were stoned, beaten, and im- 
prisoned, and killed for preaching it. To-day, we 
are not stoned, or killed, or imprisoned, but we are 
laughed at. Of the Apostles we read, the more 
they were maltreated, the more they preached it ; and 
the more we are laughed at, the more we assert it, 
and preach it. 

I. ‘Christ is risen—He is risen indeed’ The 
Greek Church asserts the fact popularly, not only in 
the Church but in the street. The Czar of all the 
Russias comes out of his palace, and, seeing the 
sentinel, kisses him and says, ‘‘The Lord is risen,’ and 
the soldier says, ‘He is risen indeed’. One cabman 
in the street gets off his stand, and another gets off 
his sleigh, they embrace, and the one says to the 
other, ‘Christ is risen,’ and the other answers, ‘ He 
is risen indeed’. There the man in the street has 
only one thing to say that Easter morning, that 
Christ is risen. Now we Westerns are not so minded, 
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but I hope this Easter morning you sing up the old 
song in your hearts. It is not only assertion, it is 
something more, it is a hymn of joy, and I hope that 
every one of you will sing up in your heart this morn- 
ing the old song of the Church, ‘Christ is risen—He 
is risen indeed’. 

II. And this was the motive principle of the early 
martyrs. And when they were persecuted, the 
martyrs were simply splendid. They all of them 
went into the amphitheatre with this light in their 
souls, immortality in Christ. Perpetua—matron, 
mother, martyr—entered into the amphitheatre, and 
they were astonished at her look. They tell us that 
there was a light in her eyes, supernal, before which 
her persecutors quailed, and the beasts that were to 
tear her to pieces drew back. It was the light of 
immortality. She knew Christ had said, ‘Because 
I live, ye shall live also’. So too it has been with 
all the martyrs all down the ages. It has been said 
that, after the bit of Latin which was put on the 
Cross, the first bit of Latin which stole into the 
Church was ‘Deo gratias,’ ‘'Thanks to God,’ which 
the martyrs said when they were condemned to death, 
for they knew that through the grave and gate of 
death they should pass to a joyful resurrection. 

III. Revive your poor faith on the altar of Easter. 
The Christian’s hope is, has been, and ever shall be 
immortality in Christ. Now is that lamp burning 
in your sanctuary? Ask yourselves, could you die 
happy in Christ? Have you overcome death in your- 
selves? See to it then, men, that you die like men, 
and see to it, women, that you die like Christ, that 
the light of immortality burns steady within your 
souls, Relight the light at the altar. 


Rererences.—III, 3.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 129. J. W. Houchin, The Vision of 
God, p. 149. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 39. H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 344. Bishop Bethell, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 263. Hzpositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 379 ; 
thid. vol. vii. p. 265. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE 
Co, Ill. 4. 


‘Cunist, who is our life;’ name all-sacred and all- 
beautiful, ‘Holiest of holies, Jesus Christ our Lord’ ; 
tenderly and intimately near to us, transcendently 
above us, higher than the heavens. 

To rest awhile before the revelation of His great- 
ness and His fulness, His unsearchable riches, His 
love passing knowledge, will only the better prepare 
the believer for the simpler and larger reception of 
His gift of life. To apprehend the glory of the 
Fountain will make credible the freedom and the 
virtues of the stream. The earthen vessel may be as 
rough and poor as possible. But let it be opened to 
receive that water, and what may not be the bliss of 
purity and power within it? 

He then, this same Lord Jesus Christ, is here 
affirmed to be our life. The phrase, we remember, 
is strictly Scriptural. To the recent converts at 
Colossz (Col. uz 4) St. Paul uses it, as about a fact 


already confessed and familiar: ‘When Christ who 
is our life shall appear, then shall ye also appear with 
Him in glory’. This is the precise authority for our 
phrase. But it is only the central point, as we well 
know, of a large mass of New Testament language 
which sets out the same idea. Close at hand, in the 
same Colossian passage (ver. 3), we have a specimen: 
‘Your life is hid with Christ in God’. We have it in 
a form yet more vivid in the Galatian Epistle (1 20) : 
‘T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’. And in 
that to the Ephesians the thought is carried to the 
inmost recess of expression, when we read (11. 17) of 
‘Christ dwelling in the heart,’ as a fact of experience 
intended to be the portion not of a select few but of 
every true disciple. St. John is as emphatic as St. 
Paul (7. 11, 12): ‘God hath given us eternal life ; 
this life is in His Son; he that hath the Son hath 
the life’. 

We need not recall at length how amply the Lord’s 
own words (John xiv. 6, 19) seal the language of His 
Apostles: ‘I am the life’; ‘Because I live ye shall 
live also’. 

I. What does it mean? In vain shall we try to 
answer the question to its depths, to analyse its whole 
secret, to explore its perfect issues. We may indeed 
say with reverent confidence what it does not mean. 
It implies no absorption of our personality into His, 
no identity of our self with His, such that it should 
ever be true to say, as has been said, and by pious 
teachers, that ‘our deepest self is God’. For my 
own part, I cannot too earnestly deprecate such words, 
which I take to express conceptions alien to the whole 
spirit of Biblical theology, words which betray an 
unbalanced insistence on that great truth of Divine 
immanence, which needs, like al! great truths, its 
counterpoise if it is not to sink into an error propor- 
tionally great. ‘Christ is our life’ is a statement 
wholly, remotely, other than ‘ Christ is our self’. He is 
the Indweller, but He is not the shrine. It is written, 
‘Christ liveth in me’, But this is not to displace me 
but to occupy me; to be near to me with a nearness 
deeper and tenderer than can be thought, but all the 
while to be eternally and transcendently distinct and 
above. He is Maker, Redeemer, sovereign Lord. 
I am the being enabled, freely, in my personality, to 
respond in worshipping love to Him. 

But now, within the humble limits of our percep- 
tion, what does the phrase mean? It means, let us 
be perfectly sure, no mere figure of speech, however 
warm and vivid. It means no mere potency of His 
influence upon us, by way of precept or even of 
supreme example, as when the believer, pondering 
the Passion, feels himself ‘inspired,’ in the words of 
the hymn, ‘to suffer and to die’. It means an un- 
speakably spiritual, and therefore unspeakably 
genuine, union and presence. It means the living 
Son of God so dwelling and moving in the inner 
world of the man who is united to Him by the Holy 
Ghost, in the bond of faith, that nothing less can be 
said than that the Christ of God is there. In the 
will He is personally and presently working. In the 
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affections He is breathing the Divine love into the 
human faculty. In thoughts and purposes His pres- 
ence and His motions are a living power to prompt 
and to guide. The man is so charged, may we dare 
to say, with Him that the familiar prayer, whose 
wonder so easily escapes us as we sing, receives an 
ever-developing fulfilment :— 

Guard my first springs of thought and will 

And with Thyself my spirit fill. 

‘He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit,’ says 
the Apostle in a passage (1 Cor. vi 17) of surprising 
depth and power, and as practical as possible all the 
while. For the context there, what is it? It is the 
case of a recent Corinthian convert, tempted to re- 
turn to the foulest sins of the wicked city. And the 
Divine antidote for him, not for a cloistered and con- 
templative devotee, but for him, what is it to be? 
Just when vice smiles in his face and whispers its 
deadly sweetness to his soul, he is to recollect that 
he is ‘joined to the Lord, one spirit’; ‘Christ is his 
life’. 

II. That allusion brings us already to the question, 
What will be the issues and results of a believing 
recollection that Christ to the believer is nothing less 
than life? Issues practical indeed will come to him 
who recalls the spiritual fact and, using it, turns it 
into power. It was his by covenant in his baptism. 
It became his in fruition when, by living faith in 
Christ his Head, he responded to his baptism and 
actualised its blessings. But now, the more he uses 
his possession, the more he possesses it. And in that 
possession what can it not do for him, what can he 
not doin it? Rather let us say, what can he not do, 
not in it but in Him who is his life, in whom he lives, 
who lives in him ? 

‘Christ my life’ will be the talisman of power on 
the one hand to detach him from the bondage of the 
world over his will, and on the other to attach him 
to the world in sympathetic service. He who is his 
life, alike and at once overcame the world and gave 
Himself for it. So did the Head. And the limb, 
surrendered to the Head, will in his measure do the 
same, because that life is in him, and in power. 

Sin and sickness are facts lying upon wholly different 
planes. But I for one cannot doubt that normally 
the soul’s health is at least friendly to that of the 
body which, glorified at last, is to be its inseparable 
partner and vehicle for ever. It is most creditable 
that, in untold instances, the maladies and the fa- 
tigues of this tabernacle, however truly we do often 
‘groan in it, being burdened,’ are mysteriously affected 
for relief by the remembrance that Christ is our life. 
And what will it not be to recite that password of 
immortality, true for our whole being, when we com- 
mit ourselves to Him in the act of death? It assures 
to the spirit an unbroken life and a present bliss with 
Him. It assures equally to the body the radiant 
wonder of resurrection after a little while. 

III. Come, then, and let us ‘ possess our possession ’, 
Let us take our Redeemer at His word, and be quite 
sure that for us, so doing, He is life. 'To live out 


that wonderful fact shall be our ambition, always 
new and supremely innocent; to ‘run with it, and 
not be weary; to walk with it, and not faint’. 

That great Christian, Henry Venn the elder, 
Simeon’s early friend and guide, writes thus ina letter 
to his father-in-law, Charles Elliott, April, 1787:— 

‘I had in past days a family very dear to me, and 
not enough for their maintenance from year to year; 
and in case of my death they were to be destitute. 
I was, however, wonderfully free and cheerful in my 
heart. And my preservative was wholly this, “He 
that hath the Son hath life”.’ 

A long century later lived and died my late dear 
friend in God, George H. C. Macgregor, son of a 
parish minister in the north of Scotland. He once 
told me how came to him his first strong grasp on 
this same secret, Christ our life. One summer night 
(he was then a young probationer for the ministry) 
he had addressed a cottage congregation on Col. m1. 4. 
As he walked home in the twilight over the heather 
his text still sounded in his mind, and suddenly (such 
things do happen) its doctrine flashed and burned 
into a Divine reality for himself. ‘What, is Christ 
indeed my lifer?’ And within five steps on the 
moorland, so he said to me with solemn emphasis, the 
young man passed into a new life—a life that shone 
unwavering with holy light and fire till, some twelve 
years later, still in his splendid youth, he passed up 
wards, only to live more perfectly and for ever by 
Christ who is our life—H.C. G. Mout (Bishop of 
Durham), Christian World Pulpit, vol. Lxxvul p. 
231. 

Rererences.—III, 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 617. 
J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 484. III. 5.—Ezxpositor (5th 
Series), vol. x. p. 108; «bid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 276; shid. 
vol. xii. p. 191. III. 6.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 23; 
tbid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 86. III. 9.—S. Baring-Gould, 
Village Preaching for. Saints’ Days, p. 161. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 69. III. 9, 10.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. 
lii. pp. 188, 141. III. 10.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 285. 


THE DIVINE GLORY OF CHRIST 
‘Christ is all and in all.’-—Cov. 111. 11. 
, 


Tuesr sublime words no more fit man than Saul’s 
armour fitted the stripling David. Of Christ alone 
can we say that ‘ He is all things in all things’. 

I. Christ’s pre-existence proves His Divinity. It 
cannot be said of any man that he lived for thirty 
centuries before his birth; but as for Jesus, He was 
high before He became so low, He was rich before He 
became so poor, He was God before He became Man. 
As Irving well puts it: ‘Tell me now, ye wise men, 
who deprive Him of His Divinity, how was Christ 
rich before He became poor if He were not God before 
He became man?’ 

II. His Divine titles teach His Divinity. In the 
Old Testament He is often styled ‘Lord’ in the same 
sense as Jehovah. ‘The Father styles Him His Son— 
not a Son, but the Son, the only begotten—His 
unique Son, because of the same essence as Himself. 
These sublime titles convince us that the brow of the 
Son of Mary was radiant with the Godhead’s diadem 
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III. The Divine attributes given to Christ teach 
His Divinity. All through the Bible He is spoken 
of as Eternal, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent, 
and Unchangeable. 

IV. Homage was rendered unto Him which by 
right belonged only to the Divine. Gabriel styled 
Him the ‘Son of the Highest’. A centurion said of 
Him: ‘Truly this was the Son of God’. Even the 
Devil styled Him ‘the Holy One of God,’ and no 
truer Gospel was ever preached by an archangel ! 

V. The sublimity of His character, and teachings, 
and works prove His Divinity. (1) He passed 
through the world as unpolluted as a sunbeam passes 
through a foul atmosphere. (2) Never was there 
anything more pure than His teaching except it was 
His example. As a teacher He was unrivalled, 
‘Never man spake like this Man’. He spoke of 
heaven as if from its very throne, and He spoke of 
God as if from His very heart. (8) His miracles were 
marvels of power. When Jesus slept, the Galilean 
storm awoke ; but when Jesus awoke, the storm slept 
in peace—J. Ossian Davies, The Dayspring from 
on High, p. 201. 


‘Where there is neither . . . bond nor free; but Christ is all, 
and in all.’—Cot., 11. 11, 

Some of the greatest leaders of the Church have been 
slow to accept St. Paul’s teaching as to the equality 
of bond and free in Christ. St. Leo the Great, as 
Bishop Gore reminds us, held that the condition of a 
slave was a bar to orders. ‘He bases his refusal to 
allow the ordination of slaves on the ground that 
their condition does not leave them the liberty and 
leisure requisite for a priest; but it is couched in 
language which breathes the spirit of a Roman 
patrician much more than the feeling that in “Christ 
Jesus there is neither bond nor free”. He talks of the 
“dignity of birth” being wanting to them, and he 
speaks scornfully of the “mean estate (vilitas) of a 
slave polluting the Christian ministry ”.’—BisHop 
Gorz, Leo the Great, p. 142. | 


‘There is neither Greek nor Jew,’ etc.—CoL. 11. 11, 


Dz. Evcene Srock, in his history of the C.M.S., tells 
us that when Bishop Wilson went out to India, he 
was at once confronted with the caste question in the 
native Church. ‘He took a strong line at once. 
Basing his decision on the grand New ‘Testament 
principle that in Christianity ‘“‘ there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all, and in all,” 
he directed that as regards Church usages, “caste must 
be abandoned, decidedly, immediately, finally”... . 
‘In 1835 Bishop Wilson visited the South and dealt 
earnestly and lovingly with the disaffected Christians, 
pleading with them the example of the Good Samari- 
tan, who did not stop to ask who the “certain man” 
was, nor dreamed of being defiled by touching him. 
“ And what,” exclaimed the Bishop, rising from his 
seat in the crowded church, “did our blessed Master 
say to this? Go and do thou likewise.” A long 
pause,’ says his biographer, ‘of motionless and breath- 
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less silence followed, broken only when he besought 
every one present to offer up this prayer, ‘‘ Lord give 
me a broken heart to receive the love of Christ and 
obey His commands”. Whilst the whole congregation 
were repeating this in Tamil, he bowed upon the 
cushion, doubtless entreating help from God, and 
then dismissed them with his blessing.’ 


CHRIST IS ALL, AND IN ALL 
Cou, Il. 11. 


How little can we see of Christ but a bare and faint 
outline! Why, it will take all eternity to exhaust 
that subject; it will take all eternity to learn how 
good, how wise, how great, how holy, how merciful is 
Christ. And you observe that the Apostle seems to 
have got that idea here in the words of our text, for 
he gives us a description of Christ ; but it is a remark- 
able description. He does not say, ‘You see Christ 
is good, Christ is loving, Christ is patient with us, 
Christ is tender’. He does not go on to His other 
attributes and say, ‘Christ is wise, and Christ is great,’ 
but he gathers them all up into one cluster, and in six 
monosyllables he tells us ‘ Christ is all, and in all’. 

I. Christ is all, and in all in the Bible. Wherever 
you open it I care not, you will come to Christ in the 
Bible. You will find as you read that Book that 
everywhere, if we look for Him, everywhere we shall 
find the Christ. We go back, for instance, to the 
Old Testament, and there in the heart of the Jewish 
administration we see the Lamb, the offering ap- 
pointed by God and by Moses through God, smoking 
upon the altar, the Lamb of sacrifice for sin offered 
to God, and we say, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world’. We go on, and 
turn over any page, and we are sure to encounter 
Christ. We come on to Isaiah, the Evangelical pro- 
phet, and we find him declaring, ‘For unto us a child 
is born, unto us a Son is given, and the government 
shall be upon His shoulder; and His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, The 
Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace’. I go back 
to the first book in the Bible, and there I find in 
Genesis that Jacob with his last breath tells us, 
‘Unto Him shall the gathering of the people be’. I 
come to the last chapter of the Old Testament in 
Malachi, and find it declared, ‘Unto you that fear 
My name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with 
healing in His wings’. I come into the New Testa- 
ment, and there of course I expect to find Him. 
Christ in the Gospels; every miracle, Christ in the 
miracle ; every parable, Christ in the parable; and 
afterwards in the Acts of the Apostles, the early 
story of Christianity—Christ in them all.- I go on 
and find Christ in all the Epistles. I am just going 
to close the Book, and I find Christ in the Apocalypse, 
and the last word which He speaks to us after, shall 
I say, His Ascension, through His inspired and loving 
Apostle John, is ‘Behold, I come quickly’. Christ 
is everything, then, in the Bible, all and in all. 

But there are some people who read the Bible as 
historians. Well, read itasa history. It is the most 
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wonderful history in the world. But if a man only 
looks at it asa historian he may be absorbed in the 
history, yet he will not read the story or find the 
history of Christ for his own salvation. 

The fact is that no one will find Christ in this Book 
without looking for Him; but the soul that comes 
to this Book and opens it to find Christ will not be 
disappointed. Christ will step out from behind the 
pages of this Book, and He will reveal His love, and 
mercy, and His friendship to your heart and to your 
soul, and Christ will reveal Himself more and more 
to those who seek Him. But I do not believe that 
any others are likely to find Christ. I believe that 
if a man stands outside the Truth until something 
has satisfied him, he will remain there. But it is the 
man who comes to this Bible and says, ‘Sir, I would 
see Jesus,’ it is that man to whom the gate is opened. 
He finds Christ, and in finding Christ he finds peace, 
and pardon, and comfort, and life, and salvation, 
and heaven, for Christ is all and in all in the 
Bible. 

II. Secondly, and briefly, Christ is all and in all in 
redemption. We were under condemnation through 
sin. It was Christ Who came down from heaven to 
earth and said, ‘ Deliver him from going down to the 
pit: I have found aransom’. Weare slaves through 
sin. It was Christ Who came and gave deliverance 
to the captives and opened the prison doors. We were 
in darkness: it is Christ Who says, ‘I am the Light of 
the World’. And when we come to Him He gives 
us of the Bread of Life. But more than this, we want 
to know as sinners how we can be justified before God. 
Well, here we have it, through redemption, ‘being 
justified freely by His grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus’. But we want to know 
more than this. We want to know that we shall 
never be overtaken by the consequences of this sin. 
How do I know that I shall never come into condem- 
nation? ‘There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus.’ Wherever you 
look for redemption you will find an answer to your 
fears, and a clearing of all your sins through Christ, 
if you just look up to Him Who achieved this great 
redemption for us. Is there a tear that He did not 
shed? Is there a burden that He did not bear? Is 
there a sorrow that He did not share? Is there a 
battle that He did not fight? Is there a victory 
that He did not win? The hand of sorrow may push 
you down, the hand of disappointment may fling you 
back; but that hand which is so patient, and so 
gentle, and so tender will at last wipe away all tears 
from our eyes. For in the story of redemption 
Christ is all, and in all. 

Rererences.—III. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 
1006. J. Stalker, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 280. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2501. Preacher’s Maga- 
zine, vol. xvii. p. 468. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension 
Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 249. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. 
No. 2888. Dinsdale T. Young, The Gospel of the Left Hand, 
p. 85. Alfred Rowland, The Exchanged Crowns, p. 151. Hx- 
posttor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 256; tbid. vol. vii. pp. 20, 
277. 


Cot, mI, 12. 


Compare Mrs. Carlyle’s description of Father Mathew 
administering the pledge in London to a crowd of 
unfortunate and dissipated paupers. ‘In the face of 
Father Mathew, when one looked from them to him, 
the mercy of heaven seemed to be laid bare.’ 


*Humbleness of mind.’—Cot. 111. 12. 


Homuury is the altar on which God wishes us to offer 
our sacrifices to Him.—La Rocueroucauro. 
Rererences.—III. 12.—J..M. Whiton, Summer Sermons, 
p. 193. III. 12, 13.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for 
a Year, vol. i. p. 136. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 283. 


FORGIVENESS 
‘Forgiving one another.’—Cot. 111. 13. 

In the last hour of that last day, when the silent 
morning light has glimmered through the window 
for the very last time before our failing eyes, and 
we feel the burden of our many sins pressing heavily 
upon us, there will be nothing that can give the 
trembling mind of the strongest man of us any com- 
fort unless he can say with truth: ‘And now, Lord, 
what is my hope? ‘Truly my hope is even in Thee.’ 
Nothing, unless he can receive back through the 
familiar voice of the Spirit of God, speaking by a pure 
conscience, the same message which the Lord gave to 
the man sick of the palsy, ‘Son, be of good cheer ; 
thy sins be forgiven thee’. 

And surely it will be well, while as yet we are in 
the full vigour of both mind and body, ‘ and the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when we 
shall say, We have no pleasure in them,’ that we con- 
sider what grounds we can have for this assurance. 

I. There is a temper from which no improvement 
could ever come. If at any time we were so inflamed 
with conceit that we thought God was unjust in not 
giving us more good things than we had already re- 
ceived ; if we supposed that we owed nothing to Him, 
and He everything to us; if we pretended that He 
had no law which we ought to obey, but was only an 
indulgent benefactor, to spoil us with the favours of 
His omnipotence—then should we not say ‘farewell 
to our consciences’? Following the rule of our own 
ruinous impulses without check, we should feel no re- 
straint upon even the most disastrous of our passions. 
Owing no duty to God or man, we should be hideous 
monsters of selfishness ; with no inspiring thoughts to 
purify our affections, and no ideas of right, wrong, and 
responsibility to guide us, we should be greedily given 
to everything evil. 

II. To save us from setting out on our career in a 
spirit so mistaken and fatal, our Lord has mercifully 
put into our daily prayer a reminder of how the case 
reallystands. There is no happiness apart from God. 
God is that essence of goodness and perfection apart 
from Whom there is no life; Who keeps everything 
in safety ; Whose perfect Will is the law of the uni- 
verse. To Him weoweeverything. 'To the goodness 
of His Being belong the ideals of our homes, friend- 
ships, and affections. To His pervading loving-kind- 
ness we attribute our enjoyments in the present, our 
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hopes for the future, our knowledge of Him, our 
understanding of His revelation, our salvation in 
Jesus Christ, our instruction in the way of peace and 
happiness. 

III. We owe all this to God ; but we owe Him much 
more. ‘These are the things He has done for us, and 
anyon us, or which He can do and give. Is there no 

uty we owe Him in return? More than that, can 
we have these things without owing Him any duty 
at all? Some come to us by nature, and we can spoil 
them by neglecting our duty to God ; some we cannot 
have at all without recognising this duty and acting 
upon it. We owe God love, gratitude, reverence, 
trust, obedience. We find His laws for us in our con- 
sciences, in His Word, in the revelation of His Son. 
We must resign our wills into His hands, our lives, 
thoughts, principles, affections—all to be guided and 
ruled by Him. Whena heart is so willingly given up 
to Him, He sends His Spirit, His grace, His power, 
and does so guide and rule it. He makes the sacrifice 
easy. He alone can govern the unruly wills and affec- 
tions of sinful men. That is what we owe to God in 
order to be what we are intended to be; we have to 
yield up to Him all that we have and are. 

Therefore it is with the precious promises of God’s 
Word before us, and with all the bitter remembrance 
of our shortcomings behind us, our Lord bids us bend 
daily before our gracious Father, and say, in penitence 
and humility, in love, trust, and hope, ‘Forgive us 
our debts ’—W. M. Sincrar. 


THE VIRTUE OF FORBEARANCE 
‘Forbearing one another,’—Co , 111. 13. 


Ir a man is to live with any joy and fulness, and to 
find what a noble abode this world may prove, there 
are three virtues which he must steadily pursue. The 
first is faith in God, for without faith existence will 
always be a tangled skein ; the second is courage, for 
every life has its hills, and we breast them but poorly 
if our heart is faint; and the third is forbearance— 
forbearing one another. 

I. Some of the evils of the unforbearing spirit. 
(1) One of the first of them to arrest me is that it 
makes life a constant disappointment. ‘There is only 
one highway to the world’s true comradeship—it is 
the road of forbearing one another. (2%) Another 
evil of the unforbearing spirit is this, that it presses 
hardest on life’s tenderest relationships. There are 
some worms that are content to gnaw green leaves, 
and to spend their lives on the branches of the tree. 
But there are others that are never satisfied with 
leaves, they must eat their way into the red heart 
of the rose. That is the curse of the unforbearing 
spirit—it gnaws at the very heart of the rose of life. 
(3) But there is another evil of the unforbearing 
temper—it reacts with certainty upon the man him- 
self. For with what judgment we judge we shall be 
judged, and with what measure we mete it shall be 
measured unto us, 

II. I wish to indicate the character of true for- 
bearance. (1) True forbearance begins in a man’s 


thought. It is a good thing to be forbearing in our 
acts, a great thing to be so in our speech, yet I 
question if we have begun to practise rightly this 
pre-eminently Christian virtue, till we are habitually 
forbearing in our thought. (2) Again true forbear- 


ance is independent of our moods, It is a mock 
forbearance that comes and goes with every variation 
iti the day. (3) There is one other mark on which 
I would insist, and it is this, that true forbearance 
helps to better things. It is like the sunshine which 
brings the summer nearer; it is part of that gentle- 
ness which makes men great. 

III. Let me suggest some thoughts that may help 
to make us more forbearing. (1) Think how little 
we know of one another. We know far too little to 
be censorious or harsh. (2) Think how greatly we 
ourselves need forbearance. Even if we do not give 
it, we all want it. (3) Think how God has forborne 
us. The forbearance of God is a perpetual wonder. 
It is a great example: shall we not copy it? Days 
will be golden, and silenced birds will sing, when we 
revive the grace of forbearing one another.—G. H. 
Monrnison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 170. 


Rererence.—III. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1841, 


THE PERFECTING POWER OF LOVE 


‘ Above all these things put on love, which is the bond of per- 
fectness.’—CoL. 111. 14. 

A worp or two will explain to us the figure which 
the Apostle uses to convey his meaning: ‘ Above all 
these things put on love, which is the bond of per- 
fectness’. The picture in the Apostle’s mind is that 
of one who is putting on his raiment. He sees a 
man throwing around his body the loose and flowing 
garments of antiquity. And then it occurs to him 
that these loose garments, no matter how fine or 
beautiful they be, can never be worn with comfort 
or with grace unless they are clasped together with 
a girdle. Without that girdle, drawing all together, 
they hamper and hinder a man at every turn. Jt is 
the perfect bond of robe and tunic, the final touch 
that makes them serviceable. And so, says Paul, is 
it with love; it is the girdle of every other grace; it 
is the final touch that beautifies the whole, and makes 
every garment of the spirit perfect. Under the figure, 
then, there lies one thought—it is the thought of 
the perfecting of love. 

I. In the first place, let us consider how love is 
needed for the perfecting of gifts. 

(1) How true this is of spiritual gifts we learn 
from the first Epistle to the Corinthians. ‘That 
Church at Corinth was very rich in gifts; so rich, 
that there was trouble over them. What was the 
counsel which the Apostle gave? First, he said, 
Covet earnestly the best gifts. Remember, he means, 
that though all gifts are of God, yet all are not equal 
in spiritual value. But then immediately he turns 
from that, as though it were too hard for these Cor- 
inthians, and he says ‘but yet I show you a more 
excellent way ’—and that more excellent way is love, 
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It is thus that Paul introduces that great chapter in 
which he glorifies the powers of love. ; 

(2) Not only is this true of spiritual gifts; it is 
true of artistic and intellectual gifts. Over them all 
aman must put on love, for love is the final touch 
that perfects them. Whatever be your gift, over 
that gift put on the belt of love. 

II. Once more, I ask you to observe that love is 
needed for the perfecting of service. 

Something is wanting to make service perfect ; to 
make it a thing of beauty and a joy for ever; and 
what it lacks to crown it with delight is the final 
touch of love. It is love that makes every service 
perfect. It is love that turns the task into delight. 
Love never asks how little can I do. Love always 
asks how much. And that is why in all the range 
of service there is no service like that inspired by 
love, whether the love of a mother for her children, 
or that of Jesus Christ for all mankind. 

III. Once more, I want you to observe that love 
is needed for the perfecting of relationships. 

Now when you come to think of it, you find there 
are three great enemies of sweet relationship. The 
first is selfishness, the second pride, and the third 
destroyer of life’s ties is fear. 

Love is the sworn enemy of selfishness, for it sets 
_acrown upon the other-self. Love is the sworn enemy 
of pride, for love is ever warm and ever humble. And 
as for fear, there is no fear in love, but perfect love 
casteth out fear, for fear hath torment. It is thus 
that love is imperatively needed for the perfecting 
of every human tie. Like a girdle you must clasp 
it on if you would wear the garment of relationship. 
It and it only is the bond of perfectness between 
one life and every other life. Without it we may 
eat and drink and sleep. But with it, in our common 
life, we live. 

IV. Love is needed for the perfecting of religion.— 
G. H. Morrison, The Return of the Angels, p. 130. 


PEACE THE UMPIRE 
‘ And let the peace of God rule in your hearts.’—Cot, m1. 15. 


To receive this peace and to keep it is to abide in 
blessedness. It is the peace behind which the heart 
of man entrenched can be at rest ‘when all without 
tumultuous seems’; the deep peace of the deep sea, 
though the surface of life be storm-tossed and tem- 
pest-driven. 

I. It is this peace, this heavenly dove, which mur- 
murs joy, that is to rule, to arbitrate, to be referee, 
to be umpire in our hearts. Men need such an 
umpire. The important matter, however, is to see 
this Divine arbitrator at work. Our judgments often- 
times hesitate in their verdicts, for life is a tangled 
skein, and the path of duty often winds through a 
labyrinth of the false and true, of good and evil, and 
the apparently neutral. God’s peace is our greatest 
treasure, the preservation of it our first duty. Its de- 
cision must be final, and whatever other men may do, 
however right a certain course may be for them, any 
thing that robs us of God’s peace is wrong for us. 


II. But there are other and very important appli- 
cations of this great truth. Let peace be the umpi 
not only of the heart but also of the home. e 
preservation of home’s peace ought to be the first 
concern of all who belong to it. Let us make peace 
the ruling goddess of the home life, the umpire from 
whose verdict there can be no appeal. It is necessary 
to the growth of all that is beautiful, fragrant, and 
holy in human relationships. 

III. Peace, God’s peace, must also be made the 
umpire in the Church. Where strife is Christ is not. 
How powerfully that truth has been portrayed by the 
Belgian artist, Wiertz, in his great pictures, in which 
he always represents Jesus as turning away in pain 
and horror from scenes of hatred and strife. 'The 
only conflict in which the Church can engage is its 
holy war against the world. In the Church all must 
lay aside self-will, and live seeking and enjoying the 
peace of the household of God. 

IV. Has the time not come when all good men 
must pray and strive to make peace the umpire be- 
tween nations, and hasten the day when men will lay 
aside ‘reeking tube and iron shard,’ and learn to 
study war no more. Certainly peace must be the 
attitude, and the preservation of it the endeavour of 
all Christians, for the kingdom of God which they 
seek is righteousness and peace—D. L. Rrrcuir, 
Peace the Umpire and other Sermons, p. 9. 


THANKFULNESS 
‘ And be ye thankful.’—CoL, m1. 15. 


Tuts is an abrupt appeal. Dr. Maclaren calls it ‘a 
jet of praise’. When Paul’s heart was fullest his 
speech was abruptest. The adjective ‘thankful’ is 
only used this once in the New Testament. But 
thankfulness is a duty and delight greatly prominent 
in the holy pages. To be unthankful is to be un- 
scriptural, May we so reflect upon this jet of praise 
that our speech and our lives shall plash with melo- 
dious fountains of thanksgiving. 

I. Thankfulness is a spiritual possibility. ‘Be ye 
thankful’ is not uttered to mock us. Nothing is 
commanded which is not possible to man through 
grace. (1) Note that this grace of thankfulness is a 
climacteric grace : ‘And be ye thankful’. Thankful- 
ness is the crown of the graces. Your conquering 
brow lacks its garland if you are wanting this celestial 
quality. (2) Thankfulness is recognised as in some 
degree already existing. Paul said literally ‘Become 
ye thankful’. It is as if he said, ‘Become more 
thankful’. (3) As Paul uttered this word it was a 
great endeavour after a grand ideal. The idea which 
hides in that ‘ become’ is a constant striving after an 
unreached standard. But this becoming thankful is 
no easy task. Constant prayer and ceaseless vigilance 
are needed if we are to attain this grace. What a 
noble ideal of thankfulness Paul always sets before 
us! In 1 7 of this Epistle he presents an aspect 
of this ideal, ‘abounding in thanksgiving’ (R.V.). 
Sing far more eloquent and far louder songs. In 
Ephesians v. 20 we have another illustration of the 
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standard of gratitude, ‘Giving thanks always for 
all things’. Is there ‘always’ some cause for 
thanksgiving? Yes. Praise must be perennial. (4) 
This grand ideal has a sure secret of attainment. 
After the lapse of but one verse Paul says: ‘Giving 
thanks to God the Father through Him’. Gratitude 
is evangelically achieved. All ethics are evangelically 
realised. 

Il. Thankfulness is a spiritual blessedness. How 
rich they are who are thankful! Ingratitude is im- 
eet Thankfulness glorifies God. Thank- 

ness is a great spiritualising force. What a check 
upon gloom is gratitude! Thankfulness as it destroys 
the base elements of our nature develops all the higher. 
Thankfulness is not least a blessedness because it 
brings us into fellowship with the hosts of heaven.— 
Dinspate T. Youne, The Enthusiasm of God, p. 
161. 

Rererences.—III. 15.—Hugh Black, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 139. F. D, Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 19. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1693. G. Body, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 184. W. H. Evans, Short Sermons 
for the Seasons, p. 151. Bishop Alexander, Verbum Orucis, p. 
177. A. Connell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 386. 
III. 16.—W T. Davison, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 
218. C.J. Ridgeway, The King and His Kingdom, p. 101. 
T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 118. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xlvi. No. 2679. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel 
Sermons, p. 231. J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
108. W. Robertson Nicoll, Ten Minute Sermons, pp. 251, 
259. Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 27. III. 17.—F. St. 
John Corbett, The Preacher’s Year, p. 84. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xvi. No. 913. Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation 
and Common Life, p. 125. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Church’s Year, p. 56. T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, p. 236. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 67. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 302. F. Bourdillon, Plain 
Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Series), p. 24. S. Pearson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xxv. p. 289. 

CoL. II, 20. 


I osryED word, or lifted finger, of father or mother, 
simply as a ship her helm; not only without idea of 
resistance, but receiving the direction as a part of 
my own life and force, a helpful law, as necessary to 
me in every moral action as the law of gravity in my 
leaping.—Rusx, Preterita, § 49. 

Rererence.—III. 20, 21.—C. 8. Horne, Relationships of 
Infe, p. 13. 

CoL, 11. 21. 

His father’s severity was such, that once the boy 
cried out, ‘Kill me, father, kill me at once’; and in 
his indignation at parental injustice, he made a will 
in these laconic terms, ‘omne matri, nihil patri.’— 
Pror. Kyicur’s memoir of Dr. John Duncan (Col- 
loquia Peripatetica, p. xxxvi). 


“To my deep mortification,’ says Darwin, ‘my father 
once said to me, “ You care for nothing but shooting, 
dogs, and rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace 
to yourself and all your family”. But my father, 
who was the kindest man I ever knew, and whose 
memory I love with all my heart, must have been 
angry and somewhat unjust when he used such words.’ 
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‘Not with eye-service.’—Cor. m1. 22. 


Bismarck attributed the Germans’ victories over the 
French to the fact that ‘I know that there is Some 
One who sees me when the lieutenant does not see 
me’. ‘Do you believe, your Excellency, that they 
really reflect on this ?’ Red Fiirstenstein. ‘ Reflect, 


ng; it is an instinct, a feeling, a tone, I believe.’ 


TO THE HALF-HEARTED 
‘ Whatscever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord.’— 
Cot. 11. 23. 

Nore how our text is introduced : it has a very sug- 
gestive and illuminative context. ‘Servants, obey in 
all things your masters according to the flesh,’ that 
is verse twenty-two; and then, ‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord,’ that is verse twenty- 
three. Now the servants of whom Paul speaks are 
not domestic servants in our sense. They were 
slaves, bought for a little money: the property and 
the chattels of their master. Yet even to slaves, 
who got no wages and who had no rights, clear and 
imperious comes_the command of God, ‘Whatso- 
ever ye do, do it heartily’. I want you to note, too, 
that this text was never better illustrated than in the 
life of the man who was inspired to pen it. It is, 
then, of this whole-heartedness, of this fine concentra- 
tion or enthusiasm, that I want to speak. 

I. True enthusiasm is not a noisy thing. When- 
ever we think of an enthusiastic crowd, we think of 
uproar, tumult, wild excitement. And I grant you 
that in the life of congregated thousands, touched 
into unity by some great emotion, there seems to be 
some call for loud expression. But just as there is a 
sorrow that lies too deep for tears, there is an en- 
thusiasm far too deep for words; and the intense 
purpose of the whole-hearted man is never noisy. 
There is a certain silence, as of an under-purpose, 
wherever a man is working heartily. ; 

II. But if whole-heartedness be not noisy, this at 
least is true of it; it is one condition of the best 
success. Could we trace the history of failure—that 
long, sad story of the world—I think we should find 
that for one who went to the wall through want of 
intellect, there were a score who reached that pass 
through want of heart. 

III. But the virtue of whole-heartedness is more 
than that. It is one of the conditions of the truest 
happiness. When we are half-hearted, the hours 
have leaden feet. But when, subduing feeling, we 
turn with our whole energy of soul to grapple with 
our duty or with our cross, it is wonderful how under 
the long shadows we hear unexpectedly a sound of 
music. 

IV. And there can be little question thatthe more 
heartily we do our humble duty, the more we feel we 
are doing it for God. 'To be whole-hearted is to be 
facing heavenward. And the great loss of all half- 
hearted men and women is this, that above the dust, 
and the stress and strain of life, above the fret and 
weariness of things, they catch no glimpse of the 
eternal purpose, nor of the love, nor of the joy of 
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God. Indeed, if that old saying ‘like to like’ be 
true, the men who are half-hearted must be blind. 
For if there is one demonstrable fact, I think it is 
this: we are the creatures of a whole-hearted God. 
It is the pity of all half-hearted men that they are 
out of harmony with God. 

V. Note how the writer lays his hand on the real 
secret of all the large enthusiasms. He centres his 
appeal upon a person.—G. H. Morison, Sunrise : 
Addresses from a City Pulpit, p. 230. 


CoL, Ill. 23. 


In his sixteenth year he [Bismarck] was confirmed by 
Schleiermacher in the little Trinity Church at Berlin, 
and one interesting reminder of this event remains. 
The text then placed in his hands by the great 
theologian was from the Epistle to the Colossians, 
‘whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as unto the Lord 
and not unto men’. ‘There are various evidences that 
this mandate impressed him. It survived the royster- 
ing, the doubts, the cynicism, which at various times 
eclipsed it, and it is now written in golden letters 
above his tomb at Friedrichsruh.—A. D. Warr, 
Seven Great Statesmen (1910), p. 403. 

Rererences.—III. 23. —R. G. Soans, Sermons for the 
Young, p. 63. J. Clifford, Christean World Pulpit, vol. liii. 
 p. 324, H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 898. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. 
p. 190. III. 23, 24.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on 
Special Occasions, p. 193. III. 24.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xx. No. 1205. W.H. Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, 
p. 126. IV. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 854. John 
Kelman, Ephemera Lternitatis, p. 266. IV. 3.—LEaxposttor 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 398; abid. vol. x. p. 344. 


THE CLAIM OF THE OUTSIDER 
‘Walk in wisdom towards them that are without, redeeming 
the time.’—CoL. Iv. 5. 
I. Nore the distinction here assumed, ‘them that are 
without,’ which necessarily implies them that are 
within. This distinction is assumed throughout the 
New Testament. (1) The reality of this division. 
We serve one master: on the best of authority we 
affirm this. We obey one law; the higher law of the 
mind, or the lower of the flesh. We develop one 
character, Our character is the outcome of one 
dominant idea, one reigning purpose, one master- 
passion. We are within or without. (2) The deter- 
mination of this distinction. Who are the within, 
who the without? In the New Testament this mo- 
mentous question is decided by our relation to Christ. 
To be within is to be in Him. (8) The infinite signi- 
ficance of this distinction. The glory of Christianity 
must be seen from within. We do not know the 
glory of a garden by a glimpse through the hedge, the 
elory of a cathedral by walking about it, and look- 
ing up at its dark windows, or the glory of a country by 
sailing round its shores ; the garden, shrine, or country 
must be judged from within, and from within must 
we judge the Lord Jesus and all that pertains to His 
faith and service. It is from the standpoint of per- 
sonal trust, sympathy, and experience that we realise 
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the reality and preciousness of all that is comprehended 
by the Church of God. 
II. Ihe duty of the within to the without. Chris- 
tians must act judiciously toward all men. To this end 
—(1) We must maintain high character. ‘Walk in 
wisdom.’ ‘That is, when you possess the essential 
elements of the Christian character be on your uard 
vainst technical defects which hide or diminish the 
full effect of that character. Oh! let us take care 
of character. So long as the Church stands out in the 
beauty of holiness, in acts of love, in ministries of 
blessing, it attracts, grows, triumphs ; but all is over 
on the day that there are finer characters out of it 
than there arein it. (2) We must cherish a gracious 


spirit. (@) The without may be alienated by rigid- 
ness. (b) We alienate by roughness. (c) We repel 


by hardness. (d) We alienate by gloominess. As 
Robert Louis Stevenson protests to a correspondent : 
‘I do not call that by the name of religion which 
fills a man with bile’) Yet how many of us are 
habitually austere and sad! Let us be filled with 
Christ’s spirit and emulate His example—W. L 
Warkixson, Themes for Hours of Media tron, p. 
96. 

Rererences.—IV. 5.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st 
Series), p. 261. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 421. IV. 
7-9,—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 235. I. 9.—R. W. Riley, A Year's 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 805. IV. 10.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. 


iii, p. 229; abid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 81; bid. vol. x. p. 


319. IV. 2.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 226. IV. 13. 
—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 487 ; tbid. (6th Series), 
vol. ix. p. 22. 


ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST 
(For St. Luke's Day) 
‘ Luke, the beloved physician.’—CoL. Iv. 14. 


Sr. Luxw is said to have been born at Antioch; the 
probability, therefore, is that he was, as Jerome says, 
a Syrian, and thus a Gentile. If so, then he was a 
proselyte to the Jewish religion. According to his 
Gospel and the Acts, he was well acquainted with 
Jewish rites, customs, opinions, and prejudices. The 
date of his conversion to Christianity is unknown ; but 
of his conversion, as a blessed reality, there is not the 
shadow of a doubt. Epiphanius and others have sup- 
posed him to have been one of the Seventy commis- 
sioned by our Lord. It has been said that ultimately 
he suffered martyrdom when eighty-four years of age. — 

I. He is described in the text as ‘the beloved phy- 
sician,’ and the tradition that he was a skilful painter 
is due probably to a confusion of names, for there was 
an early Greek painter of the samename. As a phy- 
sician he was of essential service to St. Paul, not only 
in his own personal needs, but in his missionary enter- 
prises, as the healing art was then, as it is now, of 
great advantage to the furtherance of the Gospel 
among the heathen. ‘Through attending to the booy 
the modern medical missionary may reach the soul, 
and by saving the one may, under the Divine blessing, 
save the other. 

II. St. Paul and he were great friends, as the text 
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clearly shows. The appellation of ‘the beloved phy- 
sician ’ signifies that St. Luke, apart from his profes- 
sional services, possessed certain amiable and holy 
characteristics which had won St. Paul’s admiration 
and affection. He loved his physician ; and his phy- 
sician reciprocated his love. ‘Only Luke is with me,’ 
he says. There is a tone of deep sadness in this 
avowal, but it magnifies the friendship of both of 
them. 

III. St. Luke was evidently a well-educated man. 
His learning is proved by his Gospel to have been 
great ;' for it stands out from the others in its evidences 
of a higher education, its peculiar beauty and pathos, 
its didactic style and graphic descriptiveness. Univer- 
sality is its predominant feature. The author pre- 
sents Jesus not only as the Messiah of Israel and the 
Incarnate Son of God, but as the Divine Son of Man; 
and he principally records those sayings and deeds of 
our Lord by which the Divine mercy was shown to the 
Gentile world. The Acts of the Apostles, which St. 
Luke also wrote, is a supplementary composition. It 
begins where the Gospel ends, so that united, the two 
form one history anent the life of Christ on earth, 
and the establishment of His Church in the world. 
In no part of the Bible have we such models of preach- 
ing, such tender, eloquent, and powerful appeals to 
the understanding and the heart. 


LUKE, THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 
(For St. Luke’s Day) 
Cou. Iv. 14, 
I. Ir is as the author of the Gospel that the Church is 
most interested in St. Luke. That book is one of the 
four golden columns on which rests the Christian his- 
tory. Itis one of the four golden trumpets which have 
sent forth the summons of Christ to the sons of men, 
It has, moreover, its own peculiar character. It was 
not so Jewish as the others ; there is a peculiar human 
breadth and richness in it. It gives the fullest ac- 
count of our Lord’s Nativity, and relates the parable 
of the ‘Prodigal Son’. But it is not only as the 
writer of the Gospel that we know St. Luke. He 
was also the author of ‘The Acts of the Apostles,’ 
and was the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, who is the 
central figure of the larger portion of the book. St. 
Paul, in his Epistles, thrice mentions him, and twice 
he styles him ‘the beloved physician’. That is almost 
all. By early tradition, and from some incidental 
indications, we gather that Lucanus was a Gentile and 
acitizen of Antioch, that he was a physician by pro- 
fession, that he travelled with St. Paul, and that be- 
fore he died he wrote, at St. Paul’s suggestion, the 
Gospel which bears hisname. And yet there is some- 
thing more. It seems clear that St. Luke’s character 
as a physician remained an influential fact, even after 
he became a missionary. His style, the events of our 
Lord’s life which he selects for his narration, bear 
marks of the physician’s habits of thought and speech. 
St. Paul’s allusion to him as ‘the beloved physician,’ 
and the fact that Luke appears to have joined Paul 
on several occasions when that Apostle’s strength 
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broke down under one of those recurrent attacks of 
prostration, all seem to imply that he continued to 
practise the art of healing, and that it was as a phy- 
sician also that he travelled with St. Paul from place 
to place. In St. Luke, then, we see, what since his 
time has been the natural and normal type of Chris- 
tian life, the inspiration by a new spiritual power of 
an earthly vocation, so that it continued to be exer- 
cised, and, moreover, fulfilled its true ideal. This 
suggests certain thoughts with reference to— 

If. The general relation of the Christian life to men’s 
occupations and professions. 

The disposition to find the simplicity of motive 
under the variety of action is familiar enough now, 
and it is right in itsaim. The world of human action, 
like the world of Nature, is a scene of endless super- 
ficial variety which, by and by, we learn to gather into 
unity under some common force, under the power of 
some central inspiration. To the shallow observer 
each profession and calling is a life by itself; it 
will have its own thoughts, standards, principles, 
and passions ; nothing in common with others. But 
that is only the superficial aspect. Very soon he 
who lives begins to discover some deeper forces work- 
ing underneath, and giving a real unity to all this 
seemingly incoherent life. How will it be, then, if 
you can reach one point which is the genuine centre 
of the whole mass—one supreme force, of which they 
are all only modifications and manifestations, issu- 
ing from the very heart of all—and this one central 
fountain of force, the soul’s love for God as its Father ; 
so that everything which a man had a right to do at 
all upon earth might be ideally done as an expression 
of this central force—the love of man forGod? Con- 
sider what effects the warm fire of the love of God 
must have upon the life, in certain arts and professions, 
of which the world must necessarily be full It 
must— 

(1) Purify all the professions. It melts away the 
dross and leaves the gold. It makes the man purely 
the thing he means to be, without any admixture of 
baseness or corruption. 

(2) It makes the professions to be no longer means 
of separation but of sympathy and union between 
men. If you and I feel always beating through our 
diverse callings and methods of activity the common 
purpose of the love of God, then the harder we work 
in different ways the more our lives are one. 

(3) It will sanctify the secular work of your life. 
No thoughtful man has failed to feel that the division 
of labour represented by the many and various occupa- 
tions of life has its dangers—corruption, narrowness, 
loss of human sympathy, and suchlike. Whereis the 
safeguard against these things? Not by deserting 
your profession, but by deepening it; by seeking a 
new life under it; by praying for, and never resting 
until you find regeneration, the new life lived by the 
faith of the Son of God. So only can your life of 
trade, or art, or profession be redeemed; so only 
can it become for you and for the world a blessed 
thing. 
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This is the lesson taught us by the lives and com- 
radeship of St. Paul and St. Luke. Wesee the figures 
of Paul and Luke walking together as ministers of 
Christ—theology and medicine labouring in harmony 
for the redemption of man, for the saving of body, 
soul, and spirit—and the picture is very sacred and 
impressive. ‘Thus may these two professions, and 
every other ‘calling’ in life, in fellowship with 
religion, working together as if they were one, grow 
to be more and more a worthy channel through which 
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the helpfulness of God may flow forth to the neediness 
of man.—The late BisHor Parties Brooxs, The Light 
of the World. 


Rererences.—IV. 14.—W. G. Horder, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlii. p. 245. F, D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
270. §. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for Saints’ Days, p. 
190. IV. 15.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 95. IV. 
17.—I. E. Page, Preacher's Magawine, vol. xviii. p. 308. J. 
Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 368. IV. 18.— Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. x. p. 199. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
THESSALONIANS 


1 THESSALONIANS 
Rererences.—I.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 256. 
I, 1-5.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 336. I. 2. 
—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 87; tbid. vol. viii. p. 165. 
I, 2-4.—M. Gardner, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxxii. p. 35. 


THREE GREAT CHRISTIAN GRACES 


*Your work of faith, and labour of love, and patience of hope 
in our Lord Jesus Christ.’—1 Tuxss. 1. 3. 

Norice the characteristics which the Apostle attached 

to these three graces when he says practically that 

faith is a work, love is a labour, hope an enduring 

patience. 

I. First of all with regard to work as a character- 
istic feature of faith. In the work of salvation there 
are two parties concerned—God and man, Giver and 
receiver, a Saviour and saved. (1) Faith has work 
as its distinctive feature, because it is not solely be- 
lief, not an abstract proposition of truth, but a 
personal trust in a living person. (2) Work must be 
the characteristic feature of all true faith, inasmuch 
as from its very nature it involves a hearty com- 
pliance with the will of Him who is the object of it. 

II. What holds true of the great Christian grace 
of faith holds equally true of love. ‘ Your labour of 
love, says the Apostle—that is, your love of which 
labour is the characteristic feature, although it is 
more than a labour. This love has (1) Christ for its 
object, and (2) our fellow-men. The love of man for 
man must be rooted in the love of man for God first. 

III. Lastly, says the Apostle, ‘Your patience of 
hope in our Lord Jesus Christ’. In the grammatical 
Greek it means that Christ is the great object of the 
Christian’s hope. The grand characteristic of this 
hope is here said to be patience. The word in Greek 
is very strong—implying bravery, manliness, facing 
dangers, the discharge of difficult and painful duties 
with acalm mind; bearing up under trial and dis- 
couragements ; constancy in faith under the most ad- 
verse circumstances.—J. Macerrcor, Scottish Review, 
vol. rv. p. 105. 

Rerzrences. —I. 3.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Thessalonians, p. 155. Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. 
ii. p. 258, I. 4.—Ibid. vol. vii. p. 12; tbid. (7th Series), vol. 
y. p. 58, I, 4-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2920. 


POWER MANIFESTED 


‘Our Gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power.’—1 Tugss, I. 5. 


Tue Gospel can come to members of the Church in 
word only, 


I. To the Church at Thessalonica it came in.— 
(a) Power—i.e. with a compelling and urging 
force ; 

(b) The Holy Ghost—i.e. the hearts were receptive 
and willing to receive Him ; 

(c) With much asswrance—much trust, confi- 
dence, and faith. 

II. Power Manifested. 

(a) They became followers (ver. 6), Greek mimics 
or imitators of the Lord. 

(6) Ensamples (ver. '7)—ie. bearing the impres- 
sion of the Lord. #ll.—The die used in the Royal 
Mint for stamping the coins and medals leaves an 
impression. The Gospel, when received in power, 
causes all our actions and words to bear the impres- 
sion of Christ. 

(c) Sounded out the word (ver. 8), or as Greek 
echoed forth. As they received, so they gave forth. 

(d) Turned from idols (ver. 9) to serve the living 
God. Christian England is full of idolatry. Here is 
one of the results when the Gospel comes in power. 


Rererences.—I, 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 648. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 415; ibid. vol. xi. p. 46. I. 
6, 7.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 262. I. 7.—Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 882. I. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxyv. 
No. 2076. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Thessalonians, p. 164. I. 9.—E«positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
257. I. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1806. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 23; «bid. vol. ii. pp. 258, 
259 ; ibid. vol. vii. p. 15; ibid. vol. x. p. 98. I. 10.—Jbed. 
(5th Series), vol. viii. p. 146; ibid. vol. ix. p. 94. I. 14, 15. 
—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 869. I. 2.—John Watson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 228. Il. 2-9.—Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 14. II. &3—ZIbid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 
363. II. 6.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 74. II. 6, 9.—Ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. x. p. 196. II. 7.—Jbid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 
226. II. 11, 12.—H. W. Webb-Peploe, The Record, vol. 
xxvii. p. 798. II. 12.—A. Maclaren, Haxpositions of Holy 
Scripture — Thessalonians, p. 170. I. 13. — W. Sanday, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 193. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol, viii. p. 404. II. 13, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. 
No. 1979. II. 15.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 354. 
II. 16.—Itvd. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 23; ibd. (6th Series), 
vol. xii. p. 108; «bid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 486. 


ORPHANED FOR AN HOUR 
‘ Taken from you for a short time in presence, not in heart.’— 
1 THESS, II. 17. 
Onty a great heart could have said this. Such glow- 
ing sentences are amongst the most vivid and positive 
evidences of inspiration. Paul was a great father 
mother, a great brother-sister, a woman and a man 


| There is nothing like the Pauline affection ; there is 
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so much reason under it, around it, above it; it is so 
complete and cogent and intense in logic; it is a 
great flower whose roots go down to the rock. Paul 
loved the society of the believing Church; he was at 
home amongst his own folks ; they knew one another, 
and when they did not speak they could translate the 
very silence into eloquence. 

I. ‘Being taken from you:’ literally, Being 
orphaned. In the English language we limit the word 
orphan to a certain set of circumstances; we say that 
a child who has lost father or mother is in that degree 
an orphan. In the Greek language there was more 
licence of application of the term; in that language 
men spoke of themselves as being orphaned when they 
were bereaved of their children; not only were the 
children orphans, but the bereaved parents were 
orphans; thus the eloquence and the music of this 
glorious declaration. ‘Being orphaned from you,’ 
feeling the loneliness and the cold and the desolation 
and the miserableness of being away from you. That 
is a nobler use of the term: blessed are they who, 
feeling the pain of orphanage, have hope that pain 
may be taken away. ‘ Being orphaned from you for 
a short time’: literally, for one little hour; sixty 
minutes and no more: a vanishing orphanage, a deso- 
lation that is being consumed by its own agony. 
‘Being orphaned from you for an hoa in presence :’ 
literally, in face, that is all; it is only the face that 
is wanting, and that not wholly wanting, for there is 
a vision in the air, an outline on the background of 
the darkness. Now we seem to enter into the very 
sanctuary of the Apostle’s meaning: ‘Brethren, being 
orphaned from you for the season of a little transient 
hour, in face, not in heart, we endeavoured the more 
abundantly to see your face with great desire’. After 
all, the face may be part of the soul; do not despise 
the visible presence. No two visible presences are 
exactly alike; one face cannot take the place of 
another; but, after all, it is the face and not the soul, 
and the face that owes everything to the soul behind 
it. Ah me! there are faces behind whose formal 
beauty there is no throbbing and surgent soul. 

II, A most tender expression is this of the text, 
‘taken from you’; that is a common experience; 
‘not in heart,’ that is a special experience. They are 
separated who have no heart-fellowship. Proximity 
is not brotherhood ; the man sitting next you. is 
separated from you maybe by the diameter of the 
universe ; to be near is not necessarily to be identical. 
Separation of hearts; that is woe; where there is no 
kinship in love; that is orphanage that endures 
through all the hours, through all the duration of 
eternity. 

III. Is there any experience in the life of Christ 
kindred to the experience of the text? I think the 
experience of the Master and the experience of the 
disciple are often identical, each being taken in its 
own degree. ‘Yet a little while, and ye shall not 
see Me’ But we can always see the soul we have 
loved? True, but not the face, which is the outward 
and visible symbol of that soul. ‘A little while ye 


shall not see Me; and again a little while, 
orphaned from you for one short hour, and ye 

see Me’—the other face, the inner face, the vision 
face. Our friends come back to us in vision. They 
do not need the face of flesh; that was rough and 
temporary, exposed to all the cruelty of the wind and 
storm and all the plague of insidious disease ; but, 
having shuffled off the mortal and the visible, they 
come back with new life and a new visibleness. Has 
the soul no eyes? are eyes only instruments on which 
the optician operates ? is there no vision of the heart, 
no sight of the soul, no perception of the immortality 
that throbs in every human heart? ‘A little while, 
and ye shall not see Me, and again a little while and 
ye shall see Me’—from another point of view, in 
another light ; and you will pass from the body to 
the spirit, away from the body to the Holy Spirit. 
That is the mystery of Providence, that is the wonder- 
ful part of our spiritual education, so that loss may 
be gain, and having lost you may possess for ever in 
an imperishable relation, almost in an imperishable 
form: for there is a spiritual body and there is a 
natural body ; when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and the heavens shall be alive with 
new presences, then shall be brought to pass the say- 
ing that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory ! 
We must attain to this higher fellowship, to this 
clearer vision, to this surer realisation of the things 
which God intended to remain. 

Rererences.—II. 17.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. i, p. 223. 
II, 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 657. IL. 19.—Ea- 
positor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 99. III. 2.—Hapositor (5th 
Series), vol. x. p. 158. III. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. 
No. 1758. III. 11.—T. H. Ball, Perswasions, p. 272. III. 11- 
13.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 258. III. 12.—IZbid. 
(5th Series), vol. x. p. 8324. III. 12, 18.—J. G. Greenhough, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 88. IV. 1.—R. Allen, The 
Words of Christ, p. 216. J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Pas- 
sion-tide, p. 127. 


THE TRUE END OF MAN 
‘This is the will of God, even your sanctification.’—x THEss. 
TVe3 
Tue will of God called all things into being, and 
conserves all things in existence by its power. And 
the message to our fainting souls to-day, is that this 
Almighty will is on our side in the great battle with 
evil ; that this will is concerned in our salvation. 

I. Before we proceed to a further consideration of 
the text, there are two words in it which we must 
examine carefully. The words ‘will’ and ‘sanctifica- 
tion’. To take the latter first, what precisely is 
meant by our sanctification? If we open our Bibles 
we shall find that it is applied both to things and 
persons. In the very second chapter of Genesis we 
have the word applied to the seventh day. ‘And 
God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it.’ We 
find our Lord saying of Himself, ‘For their sakes I 
sanctify Myself’. ‘This is the will of God, that you 
should be separated from the world ; that instead of 
having the world as your master and your end, you 
should be consecrated to God, having Him for your 
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Lord, belonging to Him, being children of God, 
walking as children of light. The other word which 
we must notice is the word ‘will’. God wills all 
men to be saved. God wills your salvation, and in 
that will provides for each one sufficient grace to 
enable him to attain salvation. 

II. ‘This is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion.’ From this it follows that God’s providence 
will order the circumstances of our life, with an end 
to our sanctification. (1) By supplying us with 
opportunities of grace sufficient to enable us to work 
out our salvation. God gives all that we need. (2) 
By opportunities of disciphitil Consider some of the 
opportunities of discipline which come to us by God’s 

ill, for the purpose of sanctifying us. (a) The 
discipline of pain. How differently pain works in 
souls, (6) The discipline of sorrow. What opposite 
results sorrow produces in different souls! (c) The 
discipline of temptation. (d) The discipline of 
work, 

III. ‘ This is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion. What courage this thought arouses in the faint- 
ing soul! I have on my side the mightiest force, the 
force which called this world into being. ‘Though all 
things and men and the powers of evil were against 
me, if God were on my side I need not fear what the 
can do unto me.—A. G. Mortimer, Lenten Preach- 
ing, p. 14. 

Rererences.—1V. 3.—H. Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 
279. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 58. 
C. D. Bell, The Saintly Calling, p. 23. W. H. Evans, Ser- 
mons for the Church’s Year, p. 252. C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 1. 
F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 101. IV. 7.—H. W. 
Webb-Peploe, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 770. IV. 8.—E. W. 
Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 107. IV. 9-18.— 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Thessalonians, 
p. 183. IV. 10.—F. W. Farrar, Sin and its Conquerors, p. 
74. IV. 10-12.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 202. 


RELIGION IN BUSINESS 
* Study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work 
with your hands,’—1 Tuess. tv. 11. 
Iris no uncommon thing to hear business men declare 
that they have no time to attend to religion. But 
such a statement reveals a complete ignorance of the 
very nature of religion, and especially of the peculiar 
traits which distinguish the Christian religion. Too 
busy with life to attend to the claims of religion ! 
That is like the famous complaint of one who could 
not see the forest for the trees, or of that other who 
could not see London for the houses. ‘The trees are 
the forest. The houses are London. This active, 
eager, business life is your religion. ‘Too busy to be 
religious! God’s answer would be, ‘If you cannot 
be religious when you are busy, how could you be if 
you were at leisure? If you cannot make bricks 
of clay, how could you make them of straw?’ It 
is a new note that is struck in the New Testament, 
where business, the buying and selling, the work by 
which the daily bread is earned, is enjoined as the 
means of realising the kingdom of heaven. The 
amazing change seems to be produced almost in- 


sensibly by the mere facts of the Incarnation. And 
because this was the distinctive element of the Gospel 
at its inception, it was also the new discovery of the 
“yea at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

. Your handicraft, or business, or profession, is 
before all things the service which you have to render 
to God, the means by which your religion is to be 
exercised. The biographer of Michelangelo says, in 
speaking of his designs: ‘Incomplete as they are, 
they reveal Michelangelo’s loftiest dreams and purest 
visions . . . there is an air of meditation and of rapt 
devotion. The drawings for the Passion might be 
called the prayers and pious thoughts of the stern 
Master.’ Every lawful and honest calling is a service 
rendered to the community and to Christ. I imagine 
no one can be in doubt whether a calling is of this 
character or not. If it is, whether making or dis- 
tributing, whether feeding or clothing, whether in- 
structing or amusing or recreating, you may do it as 
the agent of Christ. 

II. There is then no distinction between our religion 
and our daily business. The one is the Spirit, the 
other is the body which the Spirit is to animate. 
I will hazard one suggestion on the mode of breath- 
ing the Spirit into the body. See that you begin 
the busy day by definitely commending it to Christ, 
and committing yourself to His care and direction. 
But you say, The very nature of my employment is 
contrary to my conscience. I cannot ask God’s 
blessing on the things I have to do. But if you 
cannot ask God’s blessing on your business, you can 
ask Him to deliver you from it. Have faith in God. 
It is a question of a right will and of asimple faith. 
Tennyson beautifully described a living poet as ‘a 
reed through which all things blow into music’. You, 
as a Christian, in the world, busy with its duties and 
even to all appearance submerged beneath its concerns, 
become ‘a reed through which all things blow into 
religion’.—R. F. Horton, Brief Sermons for Busy 
Men, p. 1. 


THE AMBITION OF QUIETNESS 


1 THESS. IV. II. 


The Church at Thessalonica, to which Paul wrote the 
letter, was in an unsettled and distracted state. ‘The 
Gospel had come to it in such reality that it was 
tempted to be untrue to duty. Paul was not speak- 
ing to philosophic students. He was speaking to 
handicraftsmen, many of them weavers. And he 
said: ‘ Make it your ambition to be quiet, and to do 
your own work as we commanded you, that you may 
walk honourably towards them who are without’. 

IL Now the truth which unites the clauses of our 
text is that quietness is needed for true work. Study 
to be quiet and to do your business; you will never 
do the one without the other. In a measure that is 
true of outward quiet, at least when we reach the 
higher kinds of labour. Every man who is earnest 
about the highest work makes it his ambition to be 
quiet. Of course there is a certain type of man that 
is largely impervious to outward tumult. Mr, Glad- 
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stone could read and write in Downing Street in total 
oblivion of the marching of the Horse Guards. But 
that does not mean that he did not require quietude ; 
it means that he could command an inward quietude, 
and that he was master of such concentration as 
visits most of us only in rare moments. 

II. But the words of our text have a far deeper 
meaning than can ever be exhausted by quietness of 
circumstances. They tell us that the best work is 
never possible unless there be a quietness of the heart. 
It is one of the legends of our Saviour’s childhood 
that in Joseph’s workshop He was a perfect worker. 
It is only a legend, and yet, like every legend, it leans 
for its secret of beauty on a truth, and the truth is 
that here was perfect peace, and perfect peace pro- 
duced the perfect work. (1) Think, for example, of 
the disquiet of despondency ; does not that tangle 
all that we put our hand to? (2) The same is true 
of the unrest of the passions ; work becomes drudgery 
in their disquiet. (3) Again, the need of inward 
quiet for toil is seen in the working of an el 
conscience. There is not a thing you do, not a tas 
or duty you can set your hand to, which is not 
adversely and evilly affected if at the back of all 
there be an unquiet conscience. Study to be quiet, 
then, and do your business. Make it your ambition 
to have the rest of Christ—G. H. Morrison, The 
Wings of the Morning, p. 310. 


ASLEEP IN JESUS 
(For All Saints’ Day) 


But I would not have you to beignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope,’—1 THESs. IV. 13. 


I. The Communion of Saints.—All Saints’ Day is a 
day on which we show whether those words that some 
of us say every day have any meaning at all. ‘I 
believe in the Communion of Saints.’ I cannot con- 
ceive that anyone in this Church is not interested in 
the worship, the praise, and the prayer that the 
Charch offers on All Saints’ Day, because there is 
probably not one of us who has not somebody beyond 
the veil, some one in Paradise, some one we strive, 
though but with a feeble longing, to get into closer 
communion with, some we have ‘loved long since and 
lost awhile’. Surely there is no person with any 
feeling of sympathy in his or her soul who can think 
at all about All Saints’ Day and be as if he or she 
had not thought. 

II. Life After Death.— Where is the soul ? Where 
shall I go when I die? I know I shall not merely 
sleep. I have heard the text ‘where the tree falls 
there shall it lie,” but God has spoken louder than 
that: He has said He is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. And my Lord and Master, when 
He came down to earth to reveal my Father’s mind 
to me, knew I should want to know something of the 
life after death. He did not tell me much, but He 
told that little very clearly. You remember the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, you remember the 


conversation which Jesus represented as taking place 
between two men. ‘There is not only a conversation, 
which of course means life, but there is an appeal to 
memory of the things in this world. And then we 
know that our Lord did not go to heaven on His 
death, ‘ but to preach to the spirits in prison ’—in a 
place of safe keeping. You do not preach to people 
who are incapable of hearing—who are asleep. So 
you see our Lord would have us clearly understand 
that those loved ones whom we think of individually 
and collectively on All Saints’ Day are alive in the 
full sense of the word. 

Ill. In God’s Safe Keeping.—How then shall we 
deal with those who are dead? You know that a 
family never gets smaller. It has some of its members 
behind the veil, but all are to be joined together 
again. Scripture does not reveal very much, but we 
have very sound ground to go on. Surely we may 
understand this: the very word life means progress, 
development in one direction or another. ‘Those in 
Paradise gain a clearer knowledge, a closer communion 
with God. I love to think—and my Lord has given 
me a right to think it—that if I strive after Him 
here, hindered by all that is summed up in the word 
‘flesh,’ I shall gain Him more closely there. We do 
not know what the saints are doing, we know nothing 
about Paradise, but we know that God has them in 
safe keeping. And one day we hope to join them, 
and what are you and I doing to prepare for the 
fuller life beyond the veil ? 


‘*THEM THAT SLEEP IN HIM” 


1 Tuessatonians Iv. 19 is quoted in these words from 
the last Collect inthe Burial Service: ‘ Who also hath 
taught us, by His holy Apostle St. Paul, not to be 
sorry, as men without hope, for them that sleep in 
Him’. 

J. H. NewMan writes :— 

‘There are, who have not the comfort of a peaceful 
burial. They die in battle, or on the sea, or in 
strange lands, or, as the early believers, under the 
hands of persecutors. Horrible tortures, or the mouths 
of wild beasts, have ere now dishonoured the sacred 
bodies of those who had fed upon Christ ; and diseases 
corrupt them still. ‘This is Satan’s work, the expiring 
efforts of his fury, after his overthrow by Christ. 
Still, as far as we can, we repair these insults of our 
Enemy, and tend honourably and piously those taber- 
nacles in which Christ has dwelt. And in this view, 
what a venerable and fearful place is a Church, in and 
around which the dead are deposited! Truly it is 
chiefly sacred, as being the spot where God has for 
ages manifested Himself to His servants ; but add to 
this the thought, that it is the actual resting-place 
of those very servants, through successive times, who 
still live unto Him. ‘The dust around us will one 
day become animate. We may ourselves be dead 
long before, and not see it. We ourselves may else- 
where be buried, and, should it be our exceeding 
blessedness to rise to life eternal, we may rise in other 
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laces, far in the east or west. But, as God’s word 
1s sure, what is sown is raised; the earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust, shall become glory to 
glory, and life to the living God, and a true incor- 
ruptible image of the spirit made perfect. Here the 
saints sleep, here they shail rise. A great sight will 
a Christian country then be, if earth remains what it 
is; when holy places pour out the worshippers 
who have for generations kept vigil therein, waiting 
through the long night for the bright coming of 
Christ! And if this be so, what pious composed 
thoughts should be ours when we enter churches! 
God indeed is everywhere, and His angels go to 
and fro; yet can they be more worthily employed 
in their condescending care of man, than where 
good men sleep?’—Sermon on the Resurrection 
of the Body. 

Rererences.—IV, 13.—C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every 
Name, p. 220. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 304. IV. 
138, 14.—T. H. Ball, Persuasions, p. 156. IV. 13-17.—Eapositor 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 148. 


SLEEPING THROUGH JESUS 
*, «. them also which sleep in Jesus.’—1 TuEss. Iv. 14. 


AccuraTELy rendered the words run, ‘them which 
sleep through Jesus’. There are two thoughts that 
I wish to dwell upon as suggested by these words. 

I. The Softened Aspect of Death, and of the State 
of the Christian Dead.—It is to Jesus primarily that 
the New Testament writers owe their use of this 
gracious emblem of sleep. But Jesus was not the 
originator of the expression. You find it in the 
Old Testament, where the Prophet Daniel, speaking 
of the end of the days and the bodily resurrection, 
designates those who share in it as ‘them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth’. And the Old Testament 
was not the sole origin of the phrase. Many an in- 
scription of Greek and Roman date speaks of death 
under this figure: but almost always it is with the 
added, deepened note of despair, that it is a sleep 
which knows no waking, but lasts through eternal 
night. Now, the Christian thought associated with 
this emblem is the precise opposite of the pagan 
one. It is profoundly significant that throughout 
the whole of the New Testament the plain, naked 
word ‘death’ is usually applied, not to the physical 
fact which we ordinarily designate by the name, but 
to the grim thing of which that physical fact is 
only the emblem and the parable—viz, the true 
death which lies in the separation of the soul from 
God; whilst predominantly the New Testament 
usage calls the physical fact by some other gentler 
form of expression, because the gentleness has passed 
over the thing to be designated. What, then, does 
this metaphor say to us? (1) It speaks first of rest. 
But let us remember that this repose, deep and 
blessed as it is, is not, as some would say, the repose 
of unconsciousness. However limited and imperfect 
may be the present connection of the disembodied 
dead, who sleep in Christ, with eternal things, they 
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know themselves, they know their home and their 
Companion, and they know the blessedness in which 
they are lapped. (2) But another thought which is 
suggested by this emblem is most certainly the idea 
of awaking. The pagans said, as indeed one of their 
poets has it: ‘Suns can sink and return, but for us, 
when our brief light sinks, there is but one perpetual 
night of slumber’. The Christian idea of death is 
that it is transitory as a sleep in the morning, and 
sure to end. As St. Augustine says somewhere: 
‘Wherefore are they called sleepers, but because in 
the day of the Lord they will be re-awakened ’. 

II. Note the Ground of this Softened Aspect.— 
They ‘sleep through Him’. In order to grasp the 
full meaning of such words as these of the Apostle, 
we must draw a broad distinction between the phys- 
ical fact of the ending of corporeal life, and the 
mental condition which is associated with it by us. 
What we call death is a complex thing—a bodily 
phenomenon plus conscience, the sense of sin, the 
certainty of retribution in the dim beyond. The 
mere physical fact is a trifle. Jesus Christ has 
abolished death, leaving the mere shell, but taking 
all the substance out of it. It has become a different 
thing to men, because in that death of His He has 
exhausted the bitterness, and has made it possible 
that we should pass into the shadow, and not fear 
either conscience or sin or judgment.—A. Mactaren, 
Triumphant Certainties, p. 232. 


Rererences.—lV. 14.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 
137 ; zbid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 362. A. Maclaren, Hxpost- 
tions of Holy Scriptwre—Thessalonians, p. 190. IV. 15.—Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. x. pp. 105, 449; bid. (6th Series), vol. x 
p. 153. IV. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1900. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 99; «bid, (6th Series), vol. x. 
p. 184. IV. 16, 17.—J. M. Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, p. 
195. 


A FUNERAL SERVICE 
‘So shall we ever be with the Lord.’—1 THEss. Iv. 17. 


TxesE words come to us as words of comfort, words 
of hope, in our hours of bereavement. ‘They empha- 
sise one of the great lessons taught us by the Resur- 
rection, that because Christ rose from the dead the 
future of the believer is assured. We are often 
puzzled about the state of our blessed dead, but 
God’s Holy Word tells us all we need to know about 
them. No doubt it leaves much to be revealed at 
that great day when all secrets shall be disclosed ; 
but the Apostle tells us clearly (verses 13 and 14) 
that the soul which has passed away in the faith of 
Christ is with Jesus. ‘Them also which.sleep in 
Jesus’ is the phrase used, and there could not be a 
more beautiful description of the faithful departed. 
Truly St. Paul had ground for rebuking unseemly 
grief. We are not to sorrow as those who have no 
hope; we have a sure and certain hope, and it is 
fixed upon the risen Saviour. It was this great 
doctrine of Jesus and the Resurrection that St. Paul 
first preached to the Thessalonians (Acts xvi. 3); 
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and now, when he is writing to them calling them 
to sanctification, he reminds them again that it is 
Jesus and the Resurrection which is their one hope 
for this world, the world to come, and through all 
eternity. 

Let us learn some practical lessons for our own 
comfort from these words of the Apostle. 

I. The Chief Joy of Heaven.—To us the chief joy 
of heaven will be that we shall be in the presence of 
Jesus. ‘Father, I will that they also, whom Thou 
hast given Me, be with Me where I am’ (John 
xvi. 24). To be with Christ, that is the deepest 
aspiration of the Christian heart. 

And when we think of that supreme joy of heaven 
we cannot wish our friend back again in this trouble- 
some world. We cannot doubt but that he has 
already seen the King in His beauty. 

Il. The Union of Christ and the Believer.—Do 
not these words of St. Paul to the Thessalonians 
emphasise the closeness of the union which exists 
between Christ and the believer? ‘In Jesus” (ver. 
14), ‘In Christ’ (ver. 16)—could anything be closer ? 
This beautiful idea sends us back to the words of the 
Master Himself. ‘I go to prepare a place for you. 
. . . I will come again and receive you unto Myself, 
that where I am, there ye may be also.’ No separa- 
tion; absolute identity; and, ‘for ever with the 
Lord’. And as the saves is, and will be, one with 
Christ, so in that great Resurrection Day shall we 
be one with each other. That will be the great 
reunion— 

Father, sister, child, and mother 
Meet once more. 


We are looking forward to that day. At every 
Eucharist when we thank God for His servants de- 
parted this life in His faith and fear, we pray that 
‘with them we may be partakers of the heavenly 
Kingdom’. 

Ill. Do we find Comfort in these Words ?—St. 
Paul, having spoken to the Thessalonians of this 
glorious hope, bade them ‘comfort one another with 
these words’. Do they bring comfort to us? They 
may heal the sorrow caused by the departure of our 
loved one, but is it a source of comfort to us to 
know that the chief joy of heaven is the presence of 
Jesus ? 

Rererences.—IV. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. 
No. 1374. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 33. IV. 18.— 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 451. V. 1-8.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 
73. V. 2.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. v. p. 243; tid. (6th 
Series), vol. xii p. 102. V. 3.—Jbid. vol. ii. p. 259. 


1 THESS. V. 4. 


Some injustice has been done to the Christian creed 
of immortality as an influence in determining men’s 
conduct. Paul preached the imminent advent of 
Christ and besought his disciples therefore to watch, 
and we ask ourselves what is the moral value to us 
of such an admonition. But surely if we are to have 
any reasons for being virtuous, this is as good as any 
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other. It is just as respectable to believe that we 
ought to abstain from iniquity because Christ is at 
hand, and we expect to meet Him, as to abstain from 
it because by our abstention we shall be healthier 
or more prosperous. Paul had a dream—an absurd 
dream, let us call it—of an immediate millennium, 
and of the return of his Master surrounded with 
Divine splendour, judging mankind, and adjusting the 
balance between good and evil. It was a baseless 
dream, and the enlightened may call it ridiculous. 
It is anything but that, it is the very opposite of 
that. Putting aside its temporary mode of expres- 
sion, it is the hope and the prophecy of all noble 
hearts, a sign of their inability to concur in the present 
condition of things—Marx Ruruerrorp, The De- 
liverance, pp. 59, 60. 

Rererences.—V. 4.—Eaxpositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 
304. V. 5.—L. De Beaumont Klein, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 879. V.6.—C. S. Horne, The Soul’s Awakening, 
p. 143. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 64; vol. iii. No. 163, 
and vol. xvii. No. 1022. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
190. 

‘ Putting on the breastplate (or rather, the coat-of-mail) ot 

faith and love.’—1 Tuess. v. 8. 

Farrs and love are the coat-of-mail. They cannot 
be protected by anything external to themselves. 
Trust in God is its own defence in an age of doubt 
and temptation. Love to men carries with it an in- 
vincible power which is of itself sufficient to over- 
come harshness and cynicism. All that faith and 
love require is to be put on. Their vitality depends 
upon their exercise. If worn daily, they will protect 
the believing man against indifference to the claims 
of God and men; they will produce a sensitiveness to 
God and an alertness to the needs of others which 
safeguard the soul against the deadly wounds of 
apathy. To exercise a vigilant faith in God, to 
practise consideration, unselfish help, and self-sacrifice, 
these, Paul would suggest, are the one safe attitude 
for a Christian to assume. Occupied with these, he 
cannot be surprised or overthrown. 

Faith is, in fact, its own security, if it is a living 
faith. It may and does gain support from the fellow- 
ship of those who are like-minded. That is one 
reason why Paul combines here as elsewhere faith and 
love. But this brotherhood or fellowship is in its 
turn an expression of vital faith in God, so that in 
the last resort it holds true that ‘faith is not to be 
saved by anything that would supersede faith, but 
only by its faithfulness’ (I. H. Green) to the tasks 
which God reveals to its inner vision. Paul freely 
recognises the immense help afforded to Christian 
faith and love by reliable historical tradition, organisa- 
tion, and definite statements. But he proposes no 
coat-of-mail for faith. He has absolute confidence 
in its inherent power of maintaining itself, furnishing 
its own evidence, and supplying its own vital energy. 
James Morrart. 

Rererences.—V. 8.—Eaxpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
565. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Thessa- 
lonians, p. 198. V. 8-10.---Ibid. (4th Series) vol. ii. p. 257. 
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V. 9, 10.—N. H. Marshall, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxxiii. 
p- 85. V. 10.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—Thessalonians, p. 210. V.11.—Ibid. p. 220. V. 12.—Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 207. V. 12, 18.—F. C. Davies, 
The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 1260. V. 18,.—Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 196. 


1 THESS. V. 14. 


Every one should consider himself as entrusted, not 
only with his own conduct, but with that of others. 
and as accountable, not only for the duties which 
he neglects, or the crimes he commits, but for that 
negligence and irregularity which he may encourage 
or inculcate.—Dr. Jounson. 

Rererences.—V. 14.—W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for 
the Seasons, p. 124. A. L. N., Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. p. 287. V. 15.—T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 52. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 99; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 184. 

THE OBLIGATION OF JOY 
‘Rejoice alway.’—1 TuEss. v. 16. 


We have our moments of joy, but to rejoice alway 
is a great and at first sight an impossible demand. 
And yet you find the Apostle Paul, as in the first 
letter that has come down to us from his pen, so in 
the last undisputed letter from his pen, saying to the 
Philippians, Fiat oibe, and again I say rejoice’. Now, 
why this insistence upon the obligation of joy? Is it 
not because the Christian Gospel has furnished us 
with an enduring ground for joy, so that if anyone 
ceases to rejoice it is an argument that he has fallen 
from Christ? Naturally, the question comes to us, 
How is it to be done? Now, to get the answer to 
that question we must see how St. Paul himself 
answered it. It is evident in the third chapter and 
the third verse of this Epistle to the Philippians that 
he had an answer, for he there says that ‘We are 
the circumcision, which rejoice in Christ Jesus,’ and 
that at once shows us that he did not think we could 
find a permanent ground of rejoicing in our own 
narrow and troubled lives. Life, then, is not to be 
lived in yourself, but it is to be lived in Christ. Now, 
to bring this out as clearly as possible, I will call your 
attention to the ethical aspect, the spiritual aspect, 
and the cosmic aspect of Christ. 

I. The Ethical Aspect of Christ.—What is the 
ethical aspect of Christ? It is that, once in the 
history of the world, there is the perfect character, 
the man as man should be; and it means, therefore, 
that every human being can so’ fix his thought upon 
the perfection of human life and conduct that he is 
able to correct the sorrowful impressions of the world 
by the ideal in the person of Jesus. 

II. The Spiritual Aspect of Christ.—'This spiritual 
aspect of Christ means that in Him as He was and as 
He is, in Him as a working power in the world, you 
have God fulfilling His purpose among men; and, 
evidently, the purpos2 2f Ged is that out of men He 
should make the sons of God, 

Ill. The Cosmic Aspect of Christ.—St. Paul 
caught a glimpse of it when he tells us that in Christ 
Jesus the whole creation was made and consists. The 
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idea seems to be that Christ is not only significant 
for human life, that He is not only the Redeemer ot 
men, but that He is significant for the universe, that 
He is the Redeemer of this great system of things, 
and that in Him it all consists because He is the 
first-born of all creation, for in Him are all things 
created, through Him and unto Him are all things. 
Now, if this cosmic idea of Christ once gets Possession 
of you, see what it means and what it brings to you, 
because it would signify that Christ is not only the 
Redeemer of your soul, but is the secret and the 
meaning in this unmanageable universe—which often 
oppresses you by its magnitude and disturbs you b 
its unintelligibility—R. F. Horton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. tx. p. 273. 

Rererences.—V. 16.—T. C. Finlayson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 401. T. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun 
of Righteousness, p. 188. V. 16-18.—A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—Thessalonians, p. 229. 


PRAY WITHOUT CEASING 


1 THESS. V. 17. 


Sr. Basi believed that we may in real truth pray 
without ceasing. ‘Not in syllables, but rather in the 
intention of the soul and in acts of virtue, which ex- 
tend to all the life, is the power of prayer. . . . When 
thou sittest down to table, pray; when thou takest 
food, give thanks to Him that gave it thee; when 
thou supportest thy weakness with wine, remember 
Him that gave thee that gift to make glad thy 
heart. When the time of taking food has passed, 
let not the memory of the merciful Giver pass too. 
When thou puttest on thy coat, thank Him that gave 
it thee; and when thy cloak, increase thy love to 
God, who provided us with garments fit for both 
winter and summer. Is the day over? Thank Him 
who gave us the sun for the service of our daily work, 
and gave another fire to lighten the night and serve- 
the rest of the needs of life. Let night afford other 
suggestions of prayer. When thou lookest up to 
heaven, and seest the beauty of the stars, pray to the 
Lord of all things seen, and adore the all-merciful 
Artist of the whole, who in wisdom hath made them 
all. And when thou seest all living things buried in 
sleep, then again worship Him who even against our 
will breaks off by sleep the stress of our toil, and, 
by a short respite, restores our strength. . . . Thus 
mayest thou pray without ceasing, not in words, 
but by the whole conduct of thy life, so uniting thy- 
self to God that thy existence is an unceasing prayer.’ 


—R. Travers Suitu, St. Basil the Great, p. 146. 
A CHRISTIAN’S DUTY 


‘Pray without ceasing.’—1 TuEss. vy. 17. 
ConsIDER :— 
I. What Prayer is.—Intercourse between God 


and man. 
Il. The Dignity of Prayer.—It brings us into the 


very presence of God. 
Ill. The Power of Prayer.—It can rule the 


world, 
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IV. The Duty of Constancy in Prayer.—For 
supplication must be constant as well as persevering, 
therefore ‘Pray without ceasing’. 


‘ Pray without ceasing.’—1 THESS. V. 17. 


Lurner said: ‘I have to drive myself on every day 
to prayer. I count it sufficient if, when I lie down 


to rest, I can say the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Meditating 


Prayer, and after that a text or two. 
upon these I fall asleep.’ —E. Kroxer, Luther's Tisch- 
reden, p. 294, No. 584. 


Rererenors.—V. 17.—H. E. Brierley, British Congrega- 
tionalist, 26th July, 1906, p. 721. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xviii. No. 1039. 


Questions of the Day, p. 88. David Smith, Man’s Need of God, 
p. 187. 
Trinity, p. 407. 
mons, p. 324. 


V. 17-25.—Bishop Westcott, Village Ser- 


THANKFULNESS 

‘In everything give thanks ; for this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you.’—1 Tuess. v. 18. 
Tur duty of thankfulness is a duty which God Him- 
self has laid upon us. It is a duty that has been 
hallowed for us by the example of our Lord Himself. 
‘Having given thanks,’ we read, He distributed the 
loaves to the hungry multitude in the wilderness 
(John vr. 11); and similarly, at the institution of the 
supper, ‘He took bread, and when He had given 
thanks, He brake it’ (Luke xxu. 19). It is a duty, 
moreover, which in our own hearts we cannot but 
feel to be both right and fitting, in view of the 
blessings with which on all sides God has surrounded 
us. 

I. Think of the bounties of God’s providence. 
How numerous they are! What self-evident proofs 
of the loving-kindness and goodness of God ! What 
have we that does not come to us from God? In all 
that concerns our natural, no less than our spiritual, 
lives we are dependent upon Him. And, consequently, 
He demands from us, as He is entitled to do, the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise. In saying this 
I do not, of course, for a moment forget that this 
thankful spirit may not always be easy. In the 
struggle with poverty, in the sorrows and trials of 
life, which fall to the lot of some, it may be hard to 
find place for a feeling of thankfulness. Even in the 
darkest lot some streak of light, the herald of the 
coming day, may be found. ‘I am being taught,’ 
said Bishop Hannington, who triumphed over no 
ordinary difficulties, who never lost heart when most 
men would have despaired, ‘never to be disappointed, 
but to praise.” Let us only strive to make the best 
of what we have; let us only look on the bright side 
even of our disappointments and failures—believing 
that they too will work together for good to them 
that love God; and gradually we shall find that it is 
possible in everything to give thanks. 

II. In this attitude we are confirmed when, passing 
from the bounties of God’s providence, we think of 
the exceeding riches of His grace. When man sinned 
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and fell God spared not His own Son, that the work 
of redemption might be complete. But not to dwell 
further upon that wnspeakable gift of love itself, let 
us not forget how clearly and how freely the know- 
ledge of that gift is brought within our reach. (1) 
We have an open Bible. (2) Or what, again, of our 
weekly day of rest? (8) The Sacraments of His 
Church. 

III. We give God thanks for the promise not only 
of the life that now is, but also of the life that is to 
come. ‘Some people,’ says Mrs. Browning, ‘also sigh 
in thanking God.” The thankfulness which God 
desires is unrestrained, willing thankfulness, in the 
very uttering of which we not only gather its true 
blessing from the past, but are strengthened and 
encouraged for the future.-—G. Mutiicay, God’s 
Garden, p. 127. 

1 THESS. V. 18. 

Tue last piece ot public service which he performed 
at their [the General Assembly’s] request, was examin- 
ing and approving a sermon which had been lately 
preached by David Ferguson, minister of Dunfermline. 
His subscription to this sermon, like everything which 
proceeded from his mouth or pen about this time, is 
uncommonly striking. ‘John Knox, with my dead 
hand but glad heart, praising God that of His mercy 
He leaves such light to His kirk in this desolation.— 
McCuiz’s Life of John Knox. 
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We found my father standing before us, erect, his 
hands clenched in his black hair, his eyes full of 
misery and amazement, his face white as that of the 
dead. He frightened us. He saw this, or else his 
intense will had mastered his agony, for, taking his 
hands from his head, he said, slowly and gently, ‘ Let 
us give thanks,’ and turned to a little sofa in the 
room; there lay our mother dead. . . . Then were 
seen in full action his keen, passionate nature, his 
sense of mental pain, and his supreme will, instant 
and unsparing, making himself and his terrified house- 
hold give thanks in the midst of such a desolation— 
and for it.—Dr. Joun Brown, Hore Subsecive. 
Rererences.—V. 18.—J. C. Lees, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 816. Alfred Rowland, The Exchanged Crowns, 


p. 56. 
THE FIRE _OF THE SPIRIT 
(For Whit-Sunday) 
‘Quench not the Spirit.’—1 THEss. v. 19. 

I. ‘Quencu not the Spirit” What is it that you 
and I generally try to quench, or, as the Greek word 
may be translated, to extinguish? You say at once 
it is fire. Is there, then, any connection between the 
Holy Spirit and fire? Just reflect. To-day is Whit- 
Sunday. If you were in church this morning at the 
Holy Communion, you must have heard the following 
passage read as part of the Epistle : * When the da 
of Pentecost,’ 4.e. Whit-Sunday as it is now called, 
‘was fully come,’ the Apostles ‘were all with one 
accord in one place. And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
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it filled all the house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of 
fire, and it, te. the fire, ‘sat upon each of them. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost,’ or 
Holy Spirit, ‘and began to speak with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. Here, then, in 
the Epistle of to-day is the Spirit; here, too, is the 
fire; the Spirit and the fire are most intimately con- 
nected. Remember, too, how John the Baptist said 
of the One mightier than himself Who should come 
after him, ‘He shall baptise you with the Holy 
Ghost,’ or Holy Spirit, ‘and with fire’. 

In the light of these passages it is possible, I think, 
to interpret my text as follows: The Holy Spirit is 
as fire; He descends upon human nature; He glows 
in human hearts ; do not quench, do not extinguish 
the fire of the Spirit ; rather fan it into such a flame 
that it may penetrate and illuminate all your lives. 

‘Quench not the Spirit.’ 

It is the solemn responsibility of man that he can 
either fan or quench, as he will, the Spirit of God. 

If. The fire of the Spirit burns in societies as well 
as individuals ; yet there, too, the fire may be fanned 
or it may be quenched. Upon the pages of Christian 
history are inscribed as in letters of gold the high 
resolves which men and women, acting under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, have solemnly formed 
and deliberately executed for the amelioration of the 
world. 

III. There is yet a third atmosphere in which the 
Holy Spirit burns as a fire, and in which He may be 
fanned or quenched by the operation of human lives. 
I speak of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

There is a movement for drawing the forces of 
Christendom—too long sundered and too often op- 
posed—nearer together. It is the policy of Christian 
Reunion. It is authoritatively commended to the 
interest and intercession of the Church on this Sunday. 
It cannot but be dear to the heart of Him who 
prayed for His disciples that. they might be one even 
as He and His Father in heaven were one.—Bisuop 
Wexttpon, The Gospel in a Great City, p. 129. 


SUPPRESSED VOCATIONS 

‘Quench not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings,'— 
I THESS. V. Ig. 
One of the saddest chapters in the chequered history 
of the Church is that which recites the tragedy of 
suppressed vocations—a chapter, alas ! still unfinished. 
A suppressed vocation involves an arrest of benign 
“purifying revival within the Church, and a humili- 
ating postponement of God’s merciful purpose towards 
the world. 

I. The gifts and callings of our fellow-believers are 
often sterilised by the frigid censorious tempers which 
creep into church life. Criticism has important ser- 
vices to fulfil, for it tests principles, sifts out sagacious 
from unprofitable methods, tunes to more perfect 
music the speech through which men are swayed ; but 
when criticism dominates the heart, and becomes a 
pitiless and gagging censorship, it works untold mis- 
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chief. Every church is a storehouse of unknown 
aptitudes and endowments. Great apostleships may 
slumber in some of the commonplace souls around 
us, ungrown helpers of human need and healers of 
social sores are at our side, young men and maidens 
encircle us, in whom the Divine Spirit has already 
quickened the earnest and promise of fitness for the 
work the new century is bringing ; and if we could 
only make our church life brotherly, electric, intensely 
stimulating, these dawning gifts and potencies would 
come to perfection in a far higher ratio than in the 
past. 

II. A temper of covert and unconfessed envy often 
leads men to disparage the gifts of others, and to put 
stumbling-blocks in the path of their enterprise. 
Tempers of envy and ambition, of jealousy and strife, 
of insolent prerogative and self-vaunting power, not 
only quench the sacred light within our own souls, 
but obscure gifts and oppose vocations in the elect 
souls through whom the Spirit seeks to illuminate and 
sanctify the world. 

III. It is to be feared that gifts and callings which 
come down from above are sometimes stifled by the 
high-handedness and misrule of those who account 
themselves lords over God’s heritage. The work of 
the Spirit may be thwarted by the pride of officialism 
or by the exigencies which arise in the pursuit of 
party schemes. Next to his personal salvation, the 
thing most precious to a Christian believer is the 
vocation he has received from God. And it should 
be precious to others also, for it is only by ‘that 
which every joint supplieth, through the effectual 
working in every part,’ that the best ideals of edifica- 
tion and prosperity are reached. 
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Tuer great malady of the soul is cold—Dr Tocavs- 
VILLE. ; j 
I THESS, V. IQ. 

Wao does not know this temper of the man of the 
world ? that worst enemy of the world? His inex- 
haustible patience of abuses that only torment others ; 
his apologetic word for beliefs that may perhaps not 
be so precisely true as one might wish, and institu- 
tions that are not altogether so useful as some might 
think possible; his cordiality towards progress and 
improvement in a general way, and his coldness or anti- 
pathy to each progressive proposal in particular ; 
his pygmy hope that life will one day become some- 
what better, punily shivering by the side of his 
gigantic conviction that it might well be infinitely 

worse.—Joun Mortexy’s Voltaire, pp. 12, 13. 


Rererences.—V. 19.—S. A. Tipple, The Admiring Guest, 
p. 151. C. Perren, Revival Sermons im Outline, p. 250. F. 
Bourdillon, Plain Sermons fer Family Reading (2nd Series), 
p. 166.  Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 801; «bid. (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 496. V. 21.—S. K. Hocking, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 90. J. B. Hastings, iid. vol. 
xlviii. p. 333. J. Burnet, Penny Pulpit, No. 1623, p. 33. 
Archbishop Maclagan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 241. 
E. J. Hardy, sid. vol. liv. p. 895, and vol. xlvii. p. 390. A. T. 
Lyttelton, College and Unwersity Sermons, p. 114. Haposi- 
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ter (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 415; tbid. vol. ix. p. 101; ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. xi. p. 146. V. 21, 22.—F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 1938. V. 22.—J. Eames, Sermons to Boys 
and Gurls, p. 185. 


COMPLETE SANCTIFICATION 

‘And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I pray 

God your whole: spirit and soul and body be preserved 

blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’— 

1 TWESS. V. 23. 
Ir may be thought that Paul prayed here for what 
he was never likely to see; that his ideal of character 
was altogether too high to be practical. ‘This com- 
plete consecration was surely altogether out of the 
range of these ordinary Thessalonians, who were busy 
amid the traffic and trade of that great centre of 
commerce. Paul did not think thus. He did not 
regard it as at all impossible that men who are fully 
occupied in ordinary work at home, or in the city, 
should be sanctified wholly and made blameless unto 
the coming of the Lord. In fact the New Testament 
teaching generally goes to show that unless we are 
being sanctified altogether, we are not being truly 
sanctified at all. For good Matthew Henry was quite 
right when he said of true holiness, ‘it is symmetry 
of soul’; and surely that is possible to anyone who is 
a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

I. We will first remind ourselves that in this re- 
markable phraseology Paul specifically includes the 
whole nature of man as that which should be, and 
may be, sanctified. Not only here, but elsewhere in 
Scripture, a man is spoken of as consisting of body, 
soul, and spirit; and these three are one, the man 
himself is one in three. 

II. What then is this sanctifying? To ‘sanctify’ 
is to set something apart for a holy purpose, so that it 
may be regarded as holy, and as being profaned if 
used for a lower purpose. If you would see what it 
is to be ‘sanctified,’ look to Jesus. (1) His body 
was sanctified ; for all its powers were used in abso- 
lute accordance with the will of God. To be sancti- 
fied is to be like Him. (2) Again, the soul is to be 
sanctified. In other words, your mental powers, your 
capacities of hoping and loving, are all to be sacred. 
(3) Similarly with the affections. (4) It may seem 
strange to speak about sanctifying the spirit ; for if that 
be the highest part of man, it would seem to follow 
that it is essentially holy. But it is not. We need 
to be cleansed from secret faults and kept back from 
presumptuous sins, 


Il. This complete sanctification is a necessity if 
we would be conformed to the likeness of our Lord. 
Any part of our nature may become a channel of 
temptation unless the whole be sanctified. 

IV. But whence is it to come? Our text, especi- 
ally in the original, where emphasis is strong on 
‘God Himself, suggests that it is in Him, not in 
ourselves, that we have hope. 

V. There is a special motive for desiring this hinted 
at in the text. It is the coming of the Lord Jesus.— 
A. Rowranp, The Burdens of Life, p. 141. 
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Exactty in proportion as the Christian religion be- 
came less vital, and as the various corruptions which 
time and Satan brought into it were able to manifest 
themselves, the person and offices of Christ were less 
dwelt upon, and the virtues of Christians more. . . . 
Gradually as the thoughts of men were withdrawn 
from their Redeemer, and fixed upon themselves, the 
virtues began to be squared, and counted, and classi- 
fied, and put into separate heaps of firsts and seconds ; 
some things being virtuous cardinally, and other 
things virtuous only north-west. It is very curious 
to put in close juxta-position the words of the 
Apostles and some of the writers of the fifteenth 
century touching sanctification. For instance, hear 
first St. Paul to the Thessalonians: ‘The very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your 
whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blame- 
less unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will do it’. 
And then the following part of a prayer which I 
translate from a MS. of the fifteenth century: ‘May 
He (the Holy Spirit) govern the five senses of my 
body ; may He cause me to embrace the Seven Works 
of Mercy, and piously to believe and observe the 
Twelve Articles of the Faith and the Ten Command- 
ments of the Law, and defend me from the Seven 
Mortal Sins, even to the end.’—Rusxm, Stones of 
Venice (vol. m. § viii.). 

Rererences.—V. 23.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 227. 
J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, voi. xlviii. p. 292. He- 
positor (5th Series), vol. i, p. 147 ; ibid. vol. iv. p. 1215 sbed. 
vol. v. p. 186; ibid. vol. ix. pp. 71, 351. V. 23, 24.—J. 
Keble, Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 282. V. 
25.—J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 473. J. 
Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. i. p. 1. Bishop Westeott, 
The Incarnation and Common Life, p. 3. V. 27.—A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Thessalonians, p. 237. 
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Rererences.— Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 256. I. 1. 
—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. pp. 2, 87; tid. vol. vii. p. 65. 
IL. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 205, and vol. xxxi. No. 
1857. I. 3-10.—S. Cox, Expositions, p. 301. I. 4.—C. S. 
Horne, The Soul’s Awakening, p. 95. I. 8.—Ezpositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 23; 2bid. vol. ii. p. 257; vol. x. p. 104. I. 
9.—Ibid. vol. i. pp. 24, 29, 30, 34, 132, 201. I. 9, 10.—F. E. 
Paget, Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 8. 
I. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1477. Haxpositor 
(4th Series), vol. x. pp. 109, 190. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—Thessalomians, p. 248. 


THE SECOND ADVENT 
‘Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and by our gathering together unto Him.’— 
2 THESS. II. I. 
‘Our gathering together!’ These words touch a 
note which ought to find a response in every part 
of the world. Man is a social being; and, go where 
you will, people as a rule like ‘gathering together’. 
Christmas, ¢.g., is peculiarly a time when English 
people like to ‘gather together’ ; it is the season when 
family meetings have become a national institution, 
in town and country, among rich and poor. It is in- 
deed the one time in the twelvemonth, with many, 
for seeing their friends. Business is at a standstill for 
a space. Poor and shallow the philosophy, hard and 
cold the religion, which sneers at Christmas gatherings. 

Anything that helps to keep up family affection 
and brotherly love is a positive good to a country, 
Long may the custom last, and never end. But 
earthly gatherings have their sad side; death makes 
painful gaps in the family circle; and in the happiest 
gatherings we ofttimes miss some dear familiar face 
and voice. 

I. There is a better ‘gathering’ yet to come! 
There shall be hereafter an ‘assembly’ which will far 
outshine any earthly ‘gatherings’; where there shall 
be joy without sorrow, mirth without tears. 

1) When will this ‘gathering’ be? It will be at 
the end of the world, when Christ returns to earth the 
second time. Visibly He went away, visibly in the 
body He will return; and the very first thing that 
He will do will be to ‘gather together’ His people 
(Matt. xxiv. 31). 

(2) What will be the manner of this ‘gathering ’ ? 
This is plainly revealed in Holy Scripture. ‘The dead 
saints shall be raised, and the living saints shall all be 
changed (Rev. xx. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17; 1 Cor. 
xv. 51, 52). And this ‘gathering’ will be great, 
vonderful, humbling :— 
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(a) Great—because all the people of God, from the 
first saint of God’s to the last born at the time of 
His coming, out of every nation, all shall be assembled 
together ; His saints now scattered seem a little flock ; 
but hereafter, when gathered together, they will be 
‘a multitude which no man can number’. 

(b) Wonderful—because His saints in different 
ages and from different climes, who have never seen 
each other in the flesh, nor known each other’s native 
tongues, shall form one harmonious throng ; the con- 
fusion of tongues shall cease (Rev. v. 13; vu. 9, 10) 
Moreover, many will be there whom we might never 
have expected to see at all (Matt. xrx. 30), 

(ce) Humbling—because an end will then be made 
of all that disfigured and hampered the ‘Church’ on 
earth—an end to bigotry, party spirit, religious 
jealousy, and pride. They will meet there in perfect 
agreement who refused to meet on earth; all differ- 
ences will be sunk, for at last all will be completely 
‘clothed with humility’ (1 Pet. v. 5). 

(3) What will be the object of this ‘gathering’ ? 
For the safety and reward of Christ’s people. How- 
ever fearful the signs of the impending judgment, 
His saints will have no cause to tremble, or to dread 
the great day of their ‘gathering together’; they 
shall be hidden in the secret place of the Most High. 
And this ‘gathering together’ will mark the m- 
auguration of their exceeding great and final reward ; 
complete justification from all guilt will be declared 
to all; each will receive that ‘crown of glory which 
fadeth not away,’ and ‘the kingdom prepared before 
the foundation of the world’; and the great thron, 
will be admitted publicly into the joy of their Lael 

II. Why is this ‘ gathering together ’ of His people 
a, thing to be desired ? 

Because, (@) it will be a state totally unlike their 
present condition. ‘To be scattered rather than 
gathered seems to be the ruleonearth. Few continue 
long together even during their lives here. Children, 
parents, friends, fellow-workers fellow-Christians, are 
being continually forced asunder from various causes ; 
and, as life draws to its close, many a one is left 
almost alone. The hour is coming when there shall 
be no such thing as separation and loneliness: There 
will be no lack of company in that great ‘gather- 
ing together’. 

(b) It will be an assembly of one mind and one 
heart. There are none such now. Mixture, hypo- 
crisy, disunion, false profession, discord, creep in 
everywhere here. The tares grow together with the 
wheat. The foolish virgins tarry along with the 
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wise. There is a Judas and a Demas in every Chris- 
tian congregation ; and wherever the ‘sons of God’ 
come together, Satan is sure to appear among them. 
But this will cease on that day, when our Lord shall 
present to the Father a perfect Church ‘having 
neither spot nor wrinkle, nor any such thing’ (Eph. 
v. 27). 

es It will be a ‘gathering’ at which none shall be 
absent. The weakest lamb will not be left behind in 
the wilderness. We shall hold communion with all 
the saints of God who have fought the good fight 
before us, from the beginning of the world. We 
shall once more see our dear ones who fell asleep in 
Jesus, better, more beautiful, than we knew them on 
earth. 

(d) It will be a ‘meeting’ without a ‘parting’. 
There are nosuch meetings now. ‘Good-bye’ is ever 
treading on the heels of ‘How are you?’ ‘The cares 
and duties of life seem to eat up all our days and 
to make any appreciable period of inter-communion 
impossible. But the hour cometh when ‘farewell’ 
shall be buried for ever ; when we shall meet in that 
endless state of ‘blessedness’ to part no more. No 
wonder the Apostle Paul bids us look up and look 
forward.—The late BisHor Ry x. 

Rererences.—1I. 1.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 
53. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 150. II. 1, 2.—Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 75, 259. II. 1-12.—Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 257 ; tbid. vol. xii. p. 99. II. 2.—Ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. x. p. 273; ibid. (6th Series), vol. ii. pp. 253, 260 ; 2bzd. 
vol. xi. p. 866. II. 3.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 121. W. F. Shaw, 
Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, p.10. II. 3, 4.—A. 
Rowland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 346. II. 3-11.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 261; ebid. vol. x. p. 353. 
II. 5.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 118. II. 7.—Jbid. vol. 
ix. p. 95. Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of Iniquity, p. 1. 
II. 8.—D. Heagle, That Blessed Hope, p. 90. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. x. pp. 109, 291. II. 9.—Jbid. vol. i. pp. 36, 296. 
Il. 10.—Ibid. p. 201. C. H. Grundy, Luncheon Lectures at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, p. 28. II. 10-12.—Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 129. II. 18.—E. Bayley, Sermons 
on the Work and Person of the Holy Spirit, p. 105. R. F. 
Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxxiii. p. 88. Hapositor 
(4th Series), vol. vi. p. 2650; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
285. II. 18, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. Nos. 41 and 42. 


CALLED UNTO GLORY 
‘He called you. . . to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord 

Jesus Christ.’—2 Tuess, 1. 14. 
I. Or all the statements regarding the high calling of 
the Gospel, this is perhaps the most profound. It 
expresses as the purpose of God not merely that His 
people should be enriched, illuminated, and uplifted 
by the gifts which He bestows upon them through 
Christ, but that they should be identified with Him 
in that which was the distinctive glory of His life. 
For the glory of Christ is not merely to be seen in 
His present dignity and power in heavenly places, 
but comprehends also the obscure life which He lived 
on earth, and which was the pathway to the throne. 
His was not the glory of position, of wealth, or of 
material power, but of character. And since God 
‘leoks not upon the outward appearance’ and does 


not estimate worth in the same scale and with the 
same judgment as obtains amongst men, the obscure 
life of the Saviour is to be understood as the true 
illustration of glory. The glory of character, of 
sincerity, of obedience, of self-effacement is that which 
is seen in Him and which, in the sight of God, is of 
greatest worth and beauty. And this is the glory 
which the Gospel calls us to share, and this the 
beauty with which our lives are to be constantly 
irradiated. 

II. The glory of service is the secret of the 
Saviour’s influence over the hearts of His followers. 
He conquered them by stooping. And we who are 
called unto the obtaining of the same glory will find 
opportunity for the acquisition and exertion of true 
and helpful influence only as we serve. For this all 
life’s common duties will afford us occasion, for life 
in all its complexity of duty and responsibility is a 
man’s God-given chance for realising to the fullest 
degree the glory which is to be found alone in follow- 
ing the footsteps of the Master.—J. Sruarr HoipEn, 
The Pre-eminent Lord, p. 61. 

RererREeNcE.—II. 14.—Ezxpositor (5th Series) vol. vii. p. 
382. 

2 THESS, I. I5. 

Sue fully understood what St. Paul means when he 
tells the Thessalonians that because they were called, 
therefore they were to stand fast. She thought with 
Paul that being called; having a duty plainly laid 
upon her; being bidden as if by a general to do 
something, she ought to stand fast ; and she stood 
fast, supported against all pressure by the conscious- 
ness of fulfilling the special orders of One who was her 
superior.—Marx Ruruerrorp, The Deliverance, pp. 
62, 63. 

Rererences.—II. 15.—H. H. Henson, Godly Union and 
Concord, p. 45. Eapositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 91. II. 16. 
—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 34; tbid. vol. ii, p. 258. II. 
16, 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1096; vol. xxvi. 
No. 1542; vol. xl. No. 23863; vol. lii, No. 2991. A. Mac- 
laren, Ezapositions of Holy Scriptwre—Thessalonians, p. 267. 
Ill. 1.—J. B. Meharry, Christian: World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 829. W. Unsworth, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 178. 
Bishop Cabrera, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 298. 
Bishop Oluwole, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 672. 
Bishop Westcott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 369. 
III. 1, 2.—A. Lamont, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxiii. p. 
219. John Thomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 78. III. 
3.—J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash-W ednesday, p, 
381. 

PATIENCE 


‘The patience of Christ.—2 Tuess. m1. 5. 


‘Tur patience of Christ.’ It is so the phrase runs in 
our R.V. as also in the margin of the A.V., in place 
of the A.V. ‘patient waiting for Christ’. The phrase 
once spoken is felt to be inevitable; Paul could not 
have written otherwise. Patience is so truly the 
word of the Christ life. We have all traced, as St. 
John does, in the features of the Christ before High 
Priest or Pilate and on the cross, the likeness of the 
suffering Servant of Jehovah, who bore our griefs, 
carried our sorrows; the Sufferer as a lamb brought 
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to the slaughter, a sheep before the shearers, dumb 
and opening not his mouth. Such an one has lived 
out by His own patience to the end His precept of 
patience to His followers. With His example there 
we can believe it true that ‘he that endureth (has 
patience) unto the end shall be saved,’ and that ‘in 
your patience ye shall win your souls’. 

I. If patience is a word of the Christ life, if part 
at least of the secret of Christ is divulged in its syl- 
- lables, we shall be sure it will be a part of the secret 
of a ministry in His name. By enduring, being 
patient, unto the end, we shall be saved, not only as 
Christians, but as pastors of the flock of Christ: by 
our patience we shall win our souls, and by our 
patience shall we win the souls of others. If we must 
‘in all things approve ourselves as the ministers of 
God, first in that list of all things must stand, as 
with Paul, the ‘much patience’, 

Il. Why is such a patience a victorious quality? I 
suppose, first and last, because it is a special form of 
the quality which wins all victories everywhere; it is 
a form of selflessness; it gains life by losing life. 
When patience fails us, it is a preference of self to 
something worthier than self; we break out on an 
opponent or a fellow-worker because pride is brushed 
against or our personal activity is checked ; we throw 
up a task because we want ease or because the strain 
will not be rewarded. The patience of saints is their 
effacement of their personal interests and likings in 
the interest of the Great Will. But if that Will is 
the Great Will, and the things that are done upon 
earth, It doeth them, then to be patient, that is, to 
be at one with the power which ‘doeth them,’ must 
be to succeed, must be a victory which overcomes the 
world, 

III. But also (though we shall be praising the same 
truth in the language of the secular) patience is suc- 
cess because it is the true adjustment of the soul of 
man to the world of fact which environs him, it is 
the apt correspondence by which we live and survive. 
The moral laws of the universe, like the physical, 
work very slowly ; human nature moves as the glaciers, 
scarce measurably ; human character is built as the 
coral reefs, during xons; religious faith is shaped 
by a discipline as deliberate as that which moulds 
through ages the types of animal life. Therefore 
the shepherding of men is an industry which must be 
plied with no hope of quick returns and a content- 
ment with the smallest profits. Clearly patience is 
the correlative in the worker to the vastness of scale 
and the tardiness of movement in the work. Ina 
slow world the man who can wait is the man who 
wins, for it is he who is the fittest and survives. In 
a vast world the man whose mind is wide enough to 
mirror that vastness, the man who (to invert a historic 
saying in politics) studies God’s universe with a 
small-scale map and so is not daunted by its distances, 
this man has the intelligence which enables him to be 
Ge0b cuvepyos, a labourer together with God. 

But lastly (and still I believe we are but phrasing 
anew the thing first said, though we give it now the 
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highest name we know), is not Patience in work just 
another word for Faith? We can be patient because 
we know Whom we have believed, and that we are 
patient is the proof that we have believed. Patience 
is faith not in the activity of a moment, but the 
activity which goes on; it is faith, might one not say, 
in its dimension not of intensity, but of time. No 
wonder, then, if patience is faith, that it should be 
the victory that overcometh the world.—J. Hunriry 
Sxrine, Sermons to Pastors and Masters, p. 151. 


PATIENT WAITING FOR CHRIST 

‘And the Lord direct your hearts. . . into the patient waiting 
for Christ.’—2 Tess. m1. 5. 
At life is a mystery. The loftiest archangel cannot 
himself create the lowliest living organism. Al 
creation confesses to her God,‘ With Thee is the 
fountain of life’. But how much more impenetrable 
is the veil spread over that highest conceivable vitality, 
which we call spiritual life? This, of all mysteries, 
is the most profound. It is an effluence from the 
essential life of God; the breath of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart of man; it is Christ living in us, the 
hope of glory. 

I. God has provided the means for the deepening 
and strengthening of this higher life in His people, 
by which He is pleased to act upon them individually, 
and, through them, upon the world; to meet their 
present needs in the conflict which is upon them. 
We want grace in our time of need. That time is 
now, and the promised supply is at hand, and ready 
for our use. Thank God! that needful present grace 
is ours in Christ; we have the Father’s footstool at 
which to kneel; we have a High Priest Who is with 
us always; we have the promised Comforter, who 
abides with us for ever; we have the holy Communion 
of Saints in the Church of God; and we have the 
means of refreshment which God has provided for 
us on our pilgrim way. The Great Householder has 
provided abundantly for His servants during His ab- 
sence. But this does not embrace the whole provision 
made for our spiritual training and education. We 
are being disciplined for eternity ; we are heirs of an 
everlasting kingdom ; children of a Father Who hath 
made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the Saints in light; and it is not worthy of our 
heavenly calling that our thoughts, desires, and joys 
should be bounded by our present needs and their 
supply, although these needs concern our immortal 
souls, as well as our mortal bodies, and that supply 
comes from the ever-living God. 

II. We must look not only inward and upward, 
but onward—onward to the ‘glory that shall be re- 
vealed’. ‘The heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ 
must not be absorbed in ‘this present,’ however lofty 
and noble its responsibilities may be. We shall see 
greater things than these. ‘Our life is hid with Christ 
in God.’ But it will not always beso. ‘When Christ, 
Who is our life, shall appear, then shall we also ap- 
pear with Him in glory.’ This passage affords a clue 
to one of the truest helps, and unmasks one of the 
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atest hindrances, of spiritual life. What if this 
Fife, which is of Divine origin, like a bulb which fails 
to pierce some uncongenial clay, ceases to struggle 
upward ; it is the partial paralysis of life. Our highest 
privilege is this—‘ We have the mind of Christ’; but 
He is Himself expecting until His enemies be made 
His footstool. The Great Husbandman has watched 
every blossom and ripening cluster of the mystic Vine. 
The ultimate design of our Great Advocate, who 
prayed, ‘Father, I will that those whom Thou hast 
given Me be with Me where I am,’ has never been 
for one moment absent from His mind. For this 
final triumph He is waiting and working. Nor will 
He rest until His latest promise to the seventh 
Church is fulfilled—‘To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with Me in My Throne. . . .’ 

III. Now, only as our hearts beat truly with His, 
only as our most real desires are in unison with His, 
can we live that spiritual life which to live is Christ. 

Our Lord’s earthly life was lived, and His ministry 
fulfilled, in the light of His Return to Judgment. 
In His Sermon on the Mount, in His charge to His 
Apostles, in His private discourses, in His most im- 
pressive parables, in His farewell converse, in His 
good confession before the Sanhedrin — he pointed 
to That Day. After His Ascension, the promise of 
His Return was the consolation which angels poured 
into the bereaved hearts of the Apostles, Thus it 
runs as a golden thread through all the Epistles. St. 
Paul never wearies of it; St. James urges patience in 
contemplating it; St. Peter reminds the elders of 
the Advent of the Chief Shepherd ; St. John com- 
forts by the assurance, ‘When He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him’; St. Jude re-echoes Enoch’s warn- 
ing, ‘The Lord cometh’. And the last book of the 
inspired canon bears on its forefront, ‘Behold, He 
cometh with clouds,’ and closes with the threefold 
watchword, ‘I come quickly ’. 

IV. As we drink in the spirit of these Scriptures, 
we are tempted to exclaim, ‘Surely there will not be 
one laggard heart: all will watch and wait and long 
for the return of their absent Lord’. But has it 


been so? Looking broadly over the history of the 
Church of God, have the servants of the Householder 
been watching for His return? Has not the par- 
able of the Ten Virgins been continually repeated— 
‘While the Bridegroom tarried they all slumbered 
and slept’? 

From one cause or another, the Church has relaxed 
her vigil. There are, indeed, those who watch for 
the faintest sound of the footfall of their returning 
Lord. But they are few and. far between. Perha 
of all hindrances to spiritual life none is more insidi- 
ous than the answer to the ringing Advent call, ‘ Yet 
a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep’. But if slothfulness hinders His re- 
turn, watchfulness helps the spiritual life (in the 
exercise of faith and patience) more than words can 
say. This lifts the heart to that which is imperish- 
able and eternal. This cheers us on in our patient 
work for Him at home, for we hear His voice, ‘Oc- 
cupy till I come’. This, too, is the mainspring of 
missionary work. ‘The time is short, the Master near. 
—bBisuor Bicxerstetu, late of Exeter, Chwrch Con- 
gress, 1878. 


Rererences.—III. 5.—Archbishop Magee, Sermons at 
Bath, p. 271. 1. E. Page, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 
133. S. H. Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the People, 
p. 1838. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2028. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Thessalonians, p. 277. 
III. 7-12.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 102. III. 9.— 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 882. III. 10.—W. Richmond, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 188. H. H. Almond, 
Sermons by a Lay Headmaster, p. 149. F. 8. Root, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 198. III. 10-12.—Hapositor (6th 
Series), vol. xi. p. 282, ILI. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. 
No. 2918. III. 14.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 207. 
Ill. 15.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 257. ILI. 16.—F, D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. v. p. 821. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 
1343. W. H. Griffith-Thomas, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 799. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Thessalonians, p. 
288. III. 17.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 199; tid. 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 253; tbid. vol. x. p. 75. TEL 17, 
18.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 372. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY 


1 TIMOTHY 
Rererences.—I. 1.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 410 ; 


‘thid. vol. v. p. 220. I. 2.—Zbid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 224; 


thid. vol. vi. p. 86. I. 4.—Jbid. (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 253. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 


*Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned.’ 
1 TIM. |. 5. 

Ir is quite a popular thing to glorify love <A 
great many pcople say, ‘ Love is the one thing need- 
ful; what does it matter what a man believes, or 
where he worships, so long as he loves God and his 
brother man?’ Well, that seems to be going a good 
deal too far the other way. It is quite true love is 
most precious, but it is not the only precious thing, 
and there are plenty of texts telling us that the truth 
is also a most precious thing. If religion has its 
emotional side, it has no less its intellectual and its 
ractical side. Guard against the mistake of making 

ove everything. Yet, if love be not everything, it 
is a great deal. ‘The Bible speaks of love to God and 
love to man; and there are terribly high standards 
of love given us. To love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and thy neighbour as thyself is a suffi- 
ciently high standard to daunt any one; and we can 
fancy many a plain, sensible, honest man saying, 
‘Impossible; no one can reach that height’. Yes, 
it is nearly impossible; but not quite. I have read 


-of holy men and women who have seemed to love 


God with all their hearts. What do you think of 
Father Damien, who, knowing perfectly well what it 
meant, went and lived in Leper Island, till he took 
the complaint and died? I could name men of high 
promise and prospects in this world who have, for 
pure love, given up all to live and labour among the 
poor and outcasts. Such characters may be rare, but 
they are not impossible; but, even were they rarer, 
remember there is God’s ideal given us. The standard 
is high, that we all may have something to work up 
to. No one can rightly complain of love being un- 
ened ‘iove is the fulfilling of the law’. If we 
ove God with all our hearts, we shall certainly do 
all we can to please and obey Him; and if we love 
our neighbour as ourselves, we shall certainly never 
injure or wrong him. Moreover, God asks for love ; 
He makes it a part, a large part, of religion; and 
certainly a religion without love would be a terribly 
dry, cold, dreary sort of thing. 

St. Paul tells us there are three sources of the true 
and blessed love which God asks for. 

(1) It must flow out of ‘a pure heart’. 

2) Love must issue out of ‘a good conscience’. 


8) Love is the outgrowth of ‘faith unfeigned’ 


Faith is the power in the soul which makes real the 
unseen, which lives for another world; it is the re- 
alising faculty. Surely this faith in the unseen lies 
at the root of all religion. But it must be ‘unfeigned’. 
It must be real—no mere words, no mere profession. 
It must set the soul in the presence of God. Above 
all it must make real to the soul the living Saviour. 
It must:be faith in Jesus Christ. It must realise 
Him as the Atonement for sin, as the example of the 
Perfect Man, as the living Intercessor. Faith shows 
us One infinitely lovable, and the sight kindles love. 
‘We love Him, because He first loved us,’ It is thus 
that faith worketh by love. Well may we take up 
the anxious cry, ‘Lord, I believe; help Thou mine 
unbelief’ !—Bispor WatsHam How. 

Rererences.—I. 5.—J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesvma to 
Ash Wednesday, p. 54. R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 
176. E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 286. 
J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist, 19th September, 1907, 
p- 288. Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 31. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Timothy, p. 298. I. 5-7.— 
E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p.1. I. 6.— 
Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 373. I. 8.—L. D. Bevan, 
Sermons to Students, p. 65. xpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 69. I. 9.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 69. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE GLORY 


*, .. The Gospel of the glory of the blessed God.’—1 Tim, 
Lagaee (Re V.)e 


WE define the Gospel as ‘good news,’ and the etymo- 
logy is, doubtless, correct. But ‘good news’ of 
whom and of what? We must get a larger definition 
in the sweep of this word ‘glory’. 

I. The Source of the Gospel.—It is certainly the 
most wonderful thing on earth and the most fascin- 
ating. I compare it with the other religions, and, 
while they are silent, it tells me things about God 
which I long to know—things which answer and 
satisfy the clamorous voices within. Paul says the 
source of the Gospel is the ‘blessed God’. God! 
Then that is to claim a supernatural origin for the 
Gospel. Precisely. God alone can account for the 
Christian ethic. The effects in human character are 
supernatural, and as the effect must partake of the 
nature of its cause, the cause must be supernatural. 
The Christian Gospel was not born on earth of flesh 
and of blood, but in heaven of spirit and of life. 
There are many religions, and they are all the evola- 
tions of man; but there is only one Gospel, and it is 
the speech of Godin Christ. ‘The proof of its Divine 
origin lies in its perfect adaptation to the complex life 
of man, The Gospel is more than a ‘body of truth’ 
—it is a spirit, a life. 

II. The Nature of the Gospel.—The ‘ glory of the 
hlessed God’ is the goodness of His Fatherhood, and 
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the Gospel is the showing of such a Father. Its glory 
lies in the new face of God—the goodness of the 
Father—which it reveals. 'The essential feature of 
the Gospel is the Fatherhood of God. It includes, 
and it makes possible, all the facts and the truths of 
historic Christianity. 

Ill. The Medium of the Gospel.—Christ was the 
medium for the showing of the Father to us. Now 
in this lies the fascination of the Gospel—in a person. 
The other religions are all ethical frames ; but the 
‘Gospel of the glory’ puts a face into the frame, and 
it is Jesus—the face of God revealed! The person- 
ality of Christ is the portrait of God. ‘I have swept 
the heavens with my telescope, and have not seen 
God !’ said Lalande. Precisely. Because he was look- 
ing only for stars; he saw what he searched for. 

The face is the face of God in Christ, and ‘ blessed 
are the eyes that see’. If you have the Christ you 
have the Father, and everything in God becomes 
your property.—J. Oates, The Sorrow of God, p. 28. 


THE HAPPINESS OF GOD 
* The blessed God.’—1 Tim. 1. rx, 


WE all recognise that God jis ‘blessed,’ as being 
the object of praise and adoration ; but He is more 
than this, for Paul means that God is the Possessor 
of personal happiness, just as truly as of wisdom, 
power, and love. Nothing is more likely to inspire us 
with hope than the knowledge of this fact—that our 
God is infinitely happy, and longs that all His 
creatures should be happy too. Such a Gospel can 
be found nowhere else. 

I. Let us inquire where through Scripture, or apart 
from it, we are to find revelations of the inmost char- 
acter of the God we adore? Surely not in the 
material world, however magnificent its splendour and 
resistless its forces, but in man, and most clearly of 
all in the Divine Man. It is a false theology which 
would lead us to forget that to a certain extent, and 
in some respects, we bear a likeness to God. Hence 
what we know of ourselves gives us conceptions of 
Him which are true as far as they go; although be- 
yond these there are heights of happiness and depths 
of love in the Infinite nature, which must remain 
utterly out of our reach. ‘The Gospel of the glory 
of the happy God is in Jesus Christ.’ 

II. Let us try to discover wherein this Divine 
happiness consists. What makes our happiness fitful 
and transient can never limit the bliss of Him whom 
we adore. (1) For example, we are often troubled 
by our ignorance. We are liable to mistakes, and 
are perplexed by uncertainty. But the happy God 
is ‘clothed with light as with a garment,’ invested 
with the radiance of perfect knowledge. (2) Re- 
member how our happiness is marred by inability to 
do what we gladly would ; but what do we read of 
Him? ‘He works all things according to the counsel 
of His own will.’ (3) But the happiness of God con- 
sists not only in perfect knowledge, and tireless, fault- 
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less activity, but also, and chiefly in this, that He is 
absolutely good ; as our Lord reminded us when He 
said to the young ruler, ‘there is none good but One, 
that is God’. 

III, But, it may be asked, What has all this to do 
with us? ‘The revelation we have here is not of a 
God lapped in ease, serenely contemplating from afar 
the struggles and sorrows of His creatures, but of God 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, redeem- 
ing it from sin and misery at an infinite cost. Him- 
self supremely happy, because supremely good, He 
seeks and strives to make us good, that we may be 
happy too. Sin is the one thing in the universe 
which affects the happiness of God, and it is this fact 
which makes credible to some of us the intervention 
of God to deliver us from it, as seen in the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, the Resurrection, and the Ascension 
of our Lord Jesus Christ—A. Rowianp, The Burdens 
of Life, p. 21. 

Rererences.—I, 11.—J. G, Greenhough, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 805. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 758. 
W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 47. C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 
318. E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past Years, p. 171. T. 
Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 77. Expositor 
(5th Series), vol. ix. p. 13. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture-—Timothy, p. 308, I. 12, 13.—F. W. Macdonald, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 180. 


INJURIOUS 


*Injurious.’—1 Tim. 1, 13. 


TuerE is something subtler than blasphemy, less 
vulgar than persecution ; there is injuriousness. This 
is true of al] things. 

I. There are quiet, simple-looking, innocent-looking 
things that are the instruments of death. Some of 
them are in a bottle, in a very small bottle, ina bottle 
with a label, in an almost ornamental bottle; put 
there is death in every drain the bottle holds. These 
poisons do not kill by axe and fire and vulgar block 
and chain ; these destroyers are very quiet, they are 
dumb destroyers ; the sting has no voice—only death. 
About these things who cares? What we care about 
is the blasphemy, the persecutor, the wild man who 
can only understand the gospel of a strait-jacket ; 
there we could get up a demonstration a million and 
a half strong, if due time for advertisement were 
given. But who will get up a demonstration against 
injuriousness, about these quiet little globules in the 
spiritual or moral bottle? Why, the globules would 
be astounded if they heard that there was to be a 
great demonstration against them—spicules, globules, 
atoms, nothings. But they are doing more deadly 
work in the world than soldiers can do. 

II. ‘Injurious.’ This is true not only of things, 
but, secondly, it is true of habits. You understand 
something of the action of the imperceptible ?— 
understand it more. We read in the prophet that 
grey hairs are here and there upon him, and he 
knoweth it not. There is an imperceptible decay. 
Sometimes the old man stretches himself to his full 
inches, and says, ‘I am as strong as ever’. He does 
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not see his own occasional stoop. Who ever saw 
really and truly his own stoop? Other men see it, 
and yet, whilst the stooping, kindly old friend says, 
‘I feel in back and in limb and in brain just as strong 
as I ever was,’ his friends simply turn round and look 
somewhere else. This is a great gift, and is well 
meant. The young are also subject to this form of 
injuriousness when they are told, as they always are 
told by the devil, that there is no harm in it; I can 
show you the very pick and cream of the land who all 
do this ; there is really no harm; you can have en- 
joyment, you can spend a very joyous hour, and I 
will defy the acutest dialectician to prove that there 
is the slightest harm in this thing: now you try it 
for yourself and see if my words be not true. 

III. This is illustrated, in the third place, by social 
influences. There are injurious persons about all the 
time, and they nearly all go to church, and complain 
of the singing if it is not loud enough to give them 
an opportunity of showing that they cannot sing. 
The Apostle called such people, in another passage, 
‘backbiters’. ‘They never swear; that would be too 
large an order to make upon their energy ; but they 
is do a world of mischief by dodging behind the 

ck. 

IV. Let us beware of mean sins, of spreading social 
contagion. What but the Gospel can get at that 
sort of iniquity? You could make a programme of 
six pages for getting clear of drunkenness and swear- 
ing and uncleanness and gambling, but you never 
have yet produced a programme for getting clear of 
these inner and apparently smaller things. I have 
never seen a an for cleansing the soul, ex- 
cept in the New Testament—Josern Parker, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. rv. p. 21. 

Rererences.—I, 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 
1574. W. M. Clow, The Cross in Christian Experience, p. 219. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 48; ibid. vol. x. p. 275. 
I. 14.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 352. 


SALVATION FOR THE CHIEF OF SINNERS 


* This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners : of whom 
I am chief.’—1 Tim. 1. 15. 


Paut had passed through and lived his own keen and 
intense human life in them: he had been a point of 
refuge in the last resort for many a heartbroken and 
2 bh sinner; creatures with scarce a remnant of 

uman nature discernible in them had come to him 
and told him their sins, and had shown him in their 
hopeless soul, their weakened mind, their scarcely 
living body, the greatness of their sins, and yet he 
looks at them all and says, ‘Sinners, of whom I am 
chief’ 

I. What does Paul mean? If itis neither a mere 
form of speech he uses, nor the utterance of ignor- 
ance; if he neither thought it proper to assume a 
‘graceful humility, nor spoke in ignorance of the 
ordinary sins of men, what did he mean? If in good 
faith he judged himself to be a greater sinner than 
any of those foul wretches he had seen in Corinth 
or in Rome, on what did he ground this judgment? 
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Now, it is a commonplace of religion that in propor- 
tion as a man is himself good, he is quick and severe 
in dealing with his own unrighteousness, and charit- 
able towards other men; admitting all conceivable 
apology for them, ‘hoping all things, believing all 
things ’ in their exculpation, but condemning himself 
without a hearing. And this fact, in the first place, 
must be taken into account in explaining Paul’s 
words. His own sins were his immediate concern, 
on them the weight of God’s law had first manifested 
itself in his conscience; and in connection with them, 
and not with the sins of other men, had God’s holi- 
ness first revealed to him its reality, its penetrative 
truth, its power, its relation to human life. 

If. To all persons, then, who feel that theirs has 
been a very shameful career; to all who have taken 
so little interest in Christ that they cannot conceive 
what interest He can have in them; to all who know 
that they are not the kind of people that do much 
good in the world; to all who are ashamed to hope 
for much, or to claim boldly to be heirs of God, and 
attempt a thoroughly Christian life ; to all conscious 
of great sin, Paul says, ‘The grace that saved me is 
sufficient for you’. Your sinsare great, greater than 
you think, but not greater than Paul’s. More 
polluting to the character, more debasing, more 
selfish and silly, they may be; but certainly not 
greater in the sense of needing more grace and love 
in Christ to pardon them. You may have tried 
every kind of sin that was open to you; you may 
have yielded to every form of self-indulgence that 
ever tempted you ; you may have continued in shame- 
ful sin long after you knew something of God’s near- 
ness to you, and love for you ; you may have carried 
your sin far on with you into a would-be Christian 
life, and mixed in your own soul things holy and pro- 
fane, Christ’s purity and your own impurity, until 
you are horrified at yourself, and cannot but think 
that exceptional punishment must fall upon you ; but 
Paul says, and says truly, that you have not sinned 
as he sinned, and that as he found mercy so may 

ou. 

III. To those who have believed on Christ, a very 
serious difficulty may have arisen about the manner 
in which this salvation is practically effected. You 
have believed, you say, for ten or twenty years, and 
you seem to be yet as much a sinner as ever. It is 
replied that this is your own fault, that you must 
remember very many cccasions on which, so far from 
watching against temptation you have courted sin. 
Well, but, you answer, it was for this very reason I 
gave myself to Christ, that this instability of mine 
might be obviated. I knew I could not keep myself 
from sin, and therefore I gave myself to Him, expect- 
ing that He would save me, and it seems I am little 
better than if I had been in my own hands. If there 
is any meaning in being saved by another, any reality 
in this salvation from sin by Christ, must it not mean 
that He secures that those who believe in Him be 
not left to themselves? If Christ does not secure 
that I pray, that I entertain holy thoughts and 
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dispositions, that I watch against temptation; if, in 
short, He does not take me wholly into His hand, 
with all my sin, and save me from my own careless- 
ness and folly, can I in any real sense call Him my 
Saviour? 

Every man is conscious that it does in quite a true 
sense depend on himself whether he become holy or 
no; not on himself alone, but none the less on him- 
self. And were Christ to give us such help as should 
not only move and support, but quite supersede our 
own efforts, He would thereby destroy and not save 
us; He would keep us for ever weak. And because 
He truly saves us, He inspires us to work out our 
own salvation. He might interfere more manifestly 
in our life, He might take us in His arms at a rough 
or slippery place, and we might thus arrive cleaner 
and fresher, but certainly weaker, at our destination. 
The aid He gives is like life itself, deep and hidden, 
but the spring of all else ; not superseding, but giving 
energy to all our own feelings and actings—Marcus 
Dovs, Christ and Man, p. 176. 


THE FAITHFUL SAYING 


‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners: of whom 
I am chief.’—1 Tim. 1. 15. 


I. Wuy did St. Paul call himself the chief of sinners ? 
It is a mere truism to say that the success of a 
religion depends to a large extent upon the personal 
veracity and goodness of its founders. Now, St. Paul 
was practically the founder of Christianity over a 
large area of the heathen world. It was he who had 
told them almost everything they knew of Christ. 
And he frequently declared that he himself was the 
style of man a Christian ought to be ‘Be ye 
followers of me,’ he said, ‘as I also am of Christ.’ 
How, then, were they to understand him when he 
asserted himself to be the chief of sinners? What 
did he really mean? The truth is that St. Paul had 
a very rare and exceptional insight into his own 
heart, and also into the nature of sin. He knew 
how terrible were the passions that once strove in his 
own heart, and still slumbered there. And above all 
his bright vision of the holiness of God, his sublime 
conception of Christ’s purity, threw a white light 
that beat upon his sin and exposed its every line and 
feature, and movement. And so Paul the aged, the 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, still stood, at the end of his 
warfare, chief of sinners in his own esteem. 

If. Let us consider now why St. Paul appended 
this remark about himself to the statement in the 
verse. ‘The drift of the passage leads us to believe 
that he meant it to confirm the faithfulness of the 
saying. It was equivalent to putting his subscription 
at the foot of it, as one who endorsed it or attested 
its truth. In proof of the assertion that Christ Jesus 
had come into the world to save sinners, he appealed 
to his own case as specially to the point. I should 
say that the most desperate man is he who is neither 
careless, nor a profligate, nor a formalist, but one who, 
earnest and correct in conduct, is conscientiously 
attached toa false or defective creed and bent en- 


thusiastically on pushing its claims. Was not St. 
Paul very much such a character as this? Christ 
saved the man who of all men in the world seemed 
the least likely, and the most difficult, to be saved. 

Ill. We come now to the statement that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners. Sinners 
were the object of His mission, and sinners without 
any distinction. He makes the same offer, and pro- 
mises to do the same thing, for every one of us—that 
thing being to save us. Christ saves us by enabling 
us to beat our sin in fair fight, by' making us so 
strong and hopeful that whereas before we were over- 
run at its pleasure, and carried captive at its chariot 
wheels, now we stand up against it, and bruise Satan 
under our feet.—C, Moret, The Great Alternative 
and other Sermons, p. 36. 


THE DIVINE SOURCE OF REDEMPTION 
1 TIM. 1, 15. 


‘Curist Jesus came into the world.’ The salvation 
of man—that is, his deliverance from the debasing 
element, the destroying element—is from above; it 
is directly Divine and supernatural. 

I. Man cannot save himself. God never does any- 
thing for us that we can do for ourselves, What 
we are capable of doing God leaves us to do, although 
we may serve a long apprenticeship of thought and 
suffering before we attain the necessary proficiency. 
But we could not save ourselves, and therefore God 
has stepped in to deliver us by a mighty act of ex~ 
traordinary grace. The Incarnation was the stoo 
of God to do for mankind what it could not do for 
itself. 

II. There is no power of redemption within the 
race. In the street we see an acrobat stand upright, 
another instantly leaps upon his shoulders, another 
on his, perhaps a fourth mounts higher still on the 
human ladder, and one might think that they meant 
to scale the heavens ; but this kind of thing comes 
to an end long before they touch the morning 
star, Some think that a similar trick may be tried 
in another sphere, and accomplish the elevation 
of the race. The schoolmaster is to mount the 
sturdy shoulders of the tradesman, the politician is 
to support himself on both, the scientist is to carry 
upward the imposing column, and lastly the zsthete 
must crown it with his light, graceful figure, and 
together they will raise society into the seventh 
heaven of perfection. But these admirable com- 
binations go no further in the moral world than the 
do in physics. If society is to be lifted to high 
levels, it will be by a hand out of heaven. 

IIIf. There is no law of salvation operative in the 
world, ‘The fact that Christ came into the world 
proves that there is no natural redemption. When- 
ever men are saved it is by the intervention of 
superior strength and goodness. (1) It is so with 
the individual sinner. He is helpless, often painfully 
helpless, until directed, encouraged, and assisted b 
noble friends. (2) It is the same with the debased 
classes : if they are saved, help must come from with- 
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out. (3) It is the same with fallen nations—they 
never raise themselves, The higher nations must 
(4) It is the same with the 
race. The salvation of humanity depended upon 
a superior Power coming to its rescue and working 
out its redemption—W,. L. Warxinson, The Ashes 
of Roses, p. 15. 


A FAITHFUL SAYING 


1 TIM. I. 15. 


Here is a wonderful saying. No such wonderful 
saying was ever heard in the world before or since. 
The Jew was willing to believe that the God of 
Israel could admit into His High Presence the holy 
men to whom He had entrusted some great enter- 
prise, and who had proved themselves worthy of such 

reat honour. The Greeks believed that for the 
gifted and the great, for splendid heroes who had 
wrought prodigies of valour in the battle-field or in 
the games, the gods might stoop to give some token 
of their favour and protection. But that God should 
care so much for men who have slighted Him—and 
forgotten Him, and insulted Him, and rebelled against 
Him! ‘To the Greeks such an idea was a folly, to the 
Jews an offence. Yet still more wonderful was the 
saying—that the Son of God should come down as a 
man, taking upon Him not only our nature but our 
curse—the awful load of the world’s sin; and that 
He should bear for us all shame and agony! Surely 
it is the most wonderful saying that the world ever 
heard, so wonderful that it could only have come 
down from heaven. 

I. Experience has proved it a faithful saying. 
There is nothing in the world to-day that has such 
testimonies to commend it as this Gospel of our 
salvation. © 

Ii. If this is a faithful saying, then there are three 
things that do greatly concern us every one. (1) If 
Jesus Christ has come into the world to save us, then 
we must be in great danger. (2) Then surely none 
but Jesus Christ cansave me. (3) Then he has come 
to save me.—M. G. Prarsg, The Preacher’s Maga- 
zine, vol. x1. p. 354. 

1 TIM. I. 15. 


I pon’r think one talks of things that are absolutely 
part of one. ‘This is a true saying, and worthy of 
all men to be received, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, Does my heart beat? 
Do I put one foot in front of another as I walk? I 
don’t talk to you about these things. I suppose— 
yes, I suppose that is why I never talked to you about 
the other. Just because it is so natural to me.— 
E. F. Benson, Paul (ch, x1x.). 

Rererences.—I, 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 184, 
W. Redfern, The Gospel of Redemption, p. 11. F. D. Maurice, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 185. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 
630. T.L. Cuyler, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii. p. 127. 
F,. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 92. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1345. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon 
Sketches (2nd Series), p. 148. F. B. Woodward, Selected Ser- 
mons, p. [76 Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1416. 
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R. W. Riley, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 45. E. A. Bray, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 119. W. H. Evans, Sermons for the 
Seasons, p. 88. G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 2300. 
W. Page Roberts, Reasonable Service, p 91. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 441. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Timothy, p. 316 ; ibid. p. 826. I. 15-17.—Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1887. JI. 16.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Timothy, p. 835. 1. 17.—Ibtd. 
p. 844, L. D. Bevan, Sermons to Students, p. 157. I. 18.— 
E. Holyoake, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 58. Ex- 
positor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 123. 


CHRISTIAN CRUSADERS 


‘Holding faith and a good conscience.’-—1 Tim. I. 19. 


In this chapter we are privileged to gaze upon the 
early stages in the making of a young crusader. The 
veteran soldier is giving a commission to a young and 
brave recruit. 

I. Let us first look at the nature of the crusade. 
‘The end of the commandment, which is love,’ And 
so that is the purpose of the commission, the corona- 
tion and enshrinement of love in the hearts of men. 
But of what kind of love does the Apostle speak ? 
It is ‘love out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, 
and faith unfeigned’. ‘The words remind me of the 
River Leven, which empties its waters on the northern 
shores of Morecambe Bay. If we trace it back from 
the open sea we shall come to Lake Windermere, and 
then Rydal Water, and then Grasmere, and then 
away up to the springs, and to the mists on the hills. 
And here is the river of love, and if we trace it back 
we shall find it flowing through a pure heart, and 
further back through a good conscience, and further 
back through faith unfeigned, and away to the high 
hills of the eternal God. 

II. And who are to be the crusaders? Look at 
the young fellow before us. The Divine hand had 
been placed upon him ‘in mystic ordination. And 
this, not because he was an exception, but because he 
was the type. Prophecies have gone before on all of 
us, Who are they who are outside the circle of voca- 
tion? Everybody is called to the holy warfare. 

III. And what is to be the crusader’s equipment? 
(1) ‘Holding faith.” And what is faith? Faith is 
loyalty to a hero, and Christian faith is loyalty to 
the Christ. ‘That kind of faith not only substantiates 
the eternal but appropriates it. (2) ‘And a good 
conscience. I am to fight with a clean, sweet life. 
What is the use of fighting with anything else? 
What quality of cleaning can we do with a dirty 
duster? If I myself am impure I shall lose the per- 
ception of the crusade. 

IV. But my text points out a peril which besets the 
crusader, to which we shall do well to pay heed. (1) 
The Apostle warns his young companion that the 
thrusting aside of a good conscience would make ship- 
wreck of the faith. (2) And it is not only that 
a defiled conscience paralyses the faith; it works 
most palpable ravages upon the temperament We 
lose the fine mood of chivalry, and we become im- 
patient, and irritable, and unfitted for noble crusades. 
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—J.H. Jowerr, British Congregationalist, 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1908, p. 202. 

Rererences.—I. 19.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year, p. 128. G. A. Sowter, From Heart to Heart, 
p. 202. I. 20.—H«positor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 408. 


‘Prayers... for all men.’—1 Tim. 11. 1. 


Sr. Paut says somewhere, ‘I exhort that first of all 
prayers . . . be made for all men’. Few souls are 
capable of that wide and deep prayer which embraces 
the interests of all the earth and all the Church of 
God. We limit ourselves too much; we look at our 
own concerns too closely; souls remain as it were 
folded back upon themselves, saddened by the mono- 
tonous view of their own imperfections and discouraged 
by their weakness. We must know sometimes how 
to shut our eyes to ourselves, to lose ourselves from 
sight, to forsake the sad and wearisome care for our 
own interests, to look higher and farther, to see God’s 
work in the world and to pray for the coming of His 
kingdom.—Lettres de 1 Abbé Perreyve, p. 393. 
Rererences.—II, 1.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year, p. 1381. W. M. Sinclair, The New Law, p. 55. 
E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 529. Ex- 
positor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 57. HI. 1, 2.—P. M‘Adam 
Muir, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 10. J. Keble, 
_ Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 402. G. C, 
Lorimer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 259. Bishop 
Frodsham, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 632. II. 1- 
4.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p. 58. II. 1-5. 
—Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 140; dbid. vol. vi. p. 421. 


1 TIM. I, 2. 


Tue duty of princes is not to save souls but to pre- 
serve peace.—'I'HomasIvs. 


1 TIM. I. 2. 


‘In Church to-day,’ Dr. Arnold writes from Paris, in 
1827, ‘there was a prayer for the king and the royal 
family of France, but they were prayed for simply in 
their personal capacity, and not as the rulers of a 
great nation, nor was there any prayer for the French 
people. St. Paul’s exhortation is to pray, not for 
kings, and their families, but for kings and all who 
are in authority, “that we may lead a peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty”. So for ever is this most 
pure command corrupted by servility and courtliness,’ 
See further J. A. Froude’s Bunyan (‘ English Men of 
Letters’), pp. 88, 89. 

Rererences.—I]. 2.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 459. 
II. 3, 4.—R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 
312. _ Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1516. II. 4.— 
W. H. Harwood, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p.294. J. 
Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 205. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 171. 


THE MAN WHO IS BEST WORTH TALKING 
ABOUT 
‘The Man Christ Jesus.’—x Tim. 1. 5. 


Tuerx is surely nothing in the world so well worth 
thinking of as this Man ; and most of us believe that 
there will be nothing in the future world so well 
worth looking at as His face. He is the only human 


form on which the thoughts can dwell and the eyes 
can gaze for ever without growing weary. 

I. This Man is our religion. If you want to find 
out what Christianity is in its simplest and largest 
meaning, you have only to find out what this Man 
said and did and was. <A Christian is one who be- 
lieves thoroughly in the Man Christ Jesus, who makes 
this Man Christ Jesus the Master of his thoughts, the 
guide of his actions, the judge of his daily life, who 
loves and obeys and adores this Man above everything 
else, and who tries in his own poor way to make his 
own life a little like that of his Master. ‘There is 
no definition of a Christian which will bear examina- 
tion except that. 

II. I would remind you that it was the simple un- 
adorned manhood of this Man that makes Him beauti- 
ful and worth looking at. The Man Himself, and 
not His belongings. When we are speaking of the 
great ones of the earth, we say, Look at his throne, 
his elevated position, his noble birth, his splendid 
surroundings, palace, servants, wealth, or his gifts, 
talents, and genius. But when we are speaking of 
Jesus, we say, Look at the Man. He needs no set- 
ting off, no gilded framework. He had nothing but 
His own sweet goodness to win for Him the reverence 
of the world. And it teaches us all this lesson, that 
goodness and qualities of heart are the only really 
beautiful things in the world. 

III. He brings the great unseen God down to us, 
and makes the unseen, far-off God near. For truly 
no man could have lived a life like that if He had 
been only man. In His face is a glass, through which 
we see Him who governs all things—the great eternal 
Father. It is our only way of learning what God is 
like. Forno mortal man has ever seen Him. Where 
is He and what is He like, we say? and there is 
no clear answer but this: ‘The Man Christ Jesus’. 
All that we know of God is there, and it is all we 
need to know. 

IV. I would point you to this Man, because the 
thought of Him and the sight of Him give us hope 
and promise concerning ourselves. His manhood lifts 
our own nature up—our own nature. It proves that 
we have something in us akin to the Divine; some- 
thing that can become Godlike. By the help of God 
we can each become in a measure Christlike, and 
therefore Godlike. Now that is what makes it so 
stimulating to look at this Man.—J. G. GREENHOUGH, 
The Cross and the Dice-Box, p. 177. 

Rererences.—II. 5.—W. M. Sinclair, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xliv. p. 17. Bishop Gore, bid. vol. xlix. p. 257. 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 64. H. Allen, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1558, p. 938. Ezxposttor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 257. 

t TIM. 11. 5, 6. 
‘For there is one God’ (a Mohammedan could go 
thus far: but the Christian confession is completed 
by the further testimony), ‘one mediator also be- 
tween God and men, Himself man, Christ Jesus, 
who gave Himself a ransom for all.’ This might 
serve as a text for a sermon upon the exclusive- 
ness of Jesus Christ. Dr. Theodor Kaftan has 
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ublished an address, in the fourth series of the 

ablischen Zeit- und Streitfragen (1908), which 
discusses it in this light. All truth, as he points out, 
is exclusive. If there is one correct method in an 
inquiry, it is mistaken kindness to talk as though the 
question of method were still debatable. ‘The man 
who knows the true road to knowledge in any province, 
will not amiably let beginners try vain experiments 
along lines of their own, to the inevitable and some- 
times irreparable loss of time and money. He will 
insist upon attention to the proper method. Dr. 
Kaftan applies this to the modern attitude towards 
comparative religion. ‘Nowadays, “religions” not 
religion is the clue: or, to put it otherwise, “ religion ” 
not “the religion”. The claim of Christianity to be 
the religion—a claim based on this very fact that 
there is but one mediator between God and man— 
this claim is felt by many to be an unjustifiable reflec- 
tion upon all other religions, and a highly suspicious 
isolation of the Christian religion. As he proceeds to 
show, it isin reality neither. One can recognise with 
perfect sympathy and gratitude the moral and re- 
ligious aspirations voiced outside Christianity. One 
can and one must; for Christianity is no partisan 
religion, nor does it lie outside all historical relations 
to the other movements of religion among men. But 
it is exclusive none the less, inasmuch as Jesus Christ 
for the first time made fellowship between God and 
man a reality ; through the knowledge of God, which 
he revealed, this fellowship became possible, and 
through the reign of God, which he incorporated, it 
is perfected. ‘lhe pre-eminent and distinctive place 
of Jesus Christ must beconserved. ‘'T’o allow Him to 
fall into the background in the religious life of the 
soul; to let Him disappear, as it were, behind God ; 
to seek in this direction the solution of our Christo- 
logical difficulties—is practically the same as if we 
were to recognise that the purity and soundness of 
our bodily condition lay in as anzmic a condition 
as possible’ ‘The one God implies one mediator. 
—James Morrarr. 


Rererences.—II. 5,6.—W. M. Clow, The Cross in Christian 
Experience, p. 101. I. 6.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 
434. II. 7.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 235. II. 8.— 
Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 49. M. G. 
Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 164. G. C. Lorimer, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 259. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy 
Scripture—Timothy, p. 353. I. 20.—Hapositor (6th Series), 
vol. i, p. 211. III. 5.—Jbid. vol. vii. p. 275. 


MODERN SNARES 
‘The snare of the devil.'—1 Tim. m1. 7. 


I. Tue snares are always about our feet. They vary 
in their guise, but their purpose remains unchanged. 
I want to look at a few of the perils which thus beset 
the youth of our modern life. (1) There is the snare 
of materialism. I speak of it not as a theory, but as 
a life. In Watts’ ‘Mammon’ there is a great pom- 
pous figure in heavy scarlet and gold. His face 1s fat 
and sichtless. Brutal hands and feet are resting 
carelessly on the Godlike figures of the young. ‘The 


bloated materialistic presence has the ears of an ass, 
indicating that he is powerful but imbecile. That is 
the materialistic life, the worship of naked gain, the 
pursuit of carnal power, and the unconsidered crush- 
ing of all the ethereal elements in our richly dowered 
being: It is one of the most insidious snares of the 
devil in our time. (2) And there is the snare of 
cynicism. In our childhood we live and move in an 
atmosphere of happy confidence and trust. But this 
is how the cynic is made. First of all, we discover 
our own duplicity. There comes a momentous day 
when I discover that I am putting in the shop window 
of my life goods of a different quality from what I 
keep in my warehouse. It dawns upon me that I am 
leading a double life, that appearances say one thing 
when the reality is quite another. And then I begin 
to wonder if others are the same. I read myself into 
them, and at last I discover a man in some duplicity. 
Now adouble discovery of this kind is apt to embitter 
a man, and he becomes a cynic. The man who 
fosters the cynical spirit converts his world into a 
charnel house. It is the very opposite of the Chris- 
tian spirit. ‘Don’t bark against the bad, but chant 
the beauty of the good.’ (3) And there is the snare 
of superficialism. There is the peril of moving and 
abiding upon the superficies, of being contented with 
the surface waters, the shallow but by no means crystal 
pools which lie here and there in the common ways. 

II. How can we be lifted above these modern 
perils? (1) Seek height of fellowship, and begin 
with the highest of the heights, even with the Lord 
Himself. (2) Seek the fellowship of the saints. If 
you cannot find them in actual life, then seek their 
companionship in noble books. (8) Seek breadth of 
outlook. Read the best books. Take notes of the 
best books, and incarnate their best teachings. (4) 
Seek depths of noble service. The indolent are never 
safe.—J. H. Jowett, The British Congregationalist, 
p. 228. 

Rererences.—III. 9.—Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 
33. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 168. III. 13.—C. 
Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 882. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. 
v. p. 184. III. 14-16.—H. 8. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 72. III. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
vii. No. 393. Bishop Jayne, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 
369. F. W. Farrar, tbid. vol. liv. p. 247. J.B. Mozley, Uni- 
versity Sermons, p. 382. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No, 
1436. W. J. Hills, Sermons and Addresses, p. 1. H. Allen, 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1611, p. 287. S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 17. 


GOD MADE VISIBLE 
‘God was made manifest in the flesh.’—x Tr. 111. 16. 
WE are taught that there is a great scheme of provi- 
dence at work round about us. It is a very mysterious 
providence ; if you look at it in the wrong light, it 
is so mysterious as to be painful and destructive in 
its expression and energy. If I would study the 
providence of God, I would read all that Jesus Christ 
did. What shall I get from such a perusal of His 
record? A clear vision of what at present is regarded 
as the invisible providence. We talk about a provi- 
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dence within a providence; we speak thus almost 
atheistically. The providence of God is as plain as 
the sunlight, as beautiful as the summer landscape. 
How can we approach it? By studying Jesus Christ ; 
the daily life of Christ was the daily life of God. 
Then why tear the clouds asunder to see some at 
present invisible providence? It is needless, it may 
soon become impious. We need not batter the cloud- 
door, and say, Admit us to see the machinery of the 
universe. No need of that; read the life of Jesus 
Christ, and you will see what God is doing, what God 
can do, and what God has been doing all the undated 
and uncalendared ages. 

This brings the matter very closely to us. The 
kingdom of God is amongst us, the kingdom of God 
is within you. Why stretch your necks to see some- 
thing beyond the horizon when God Himself is 
standing in your midst and manifesting Himself in 
your own flesh? Then we will study Jesus, and see 
what He thought about the people and about life, 
and how He sought comfort for all the persons that 
trusted to Him, how He made the orchards grow and 
the wheat-fields and the vineyards and the yards of 
olives. That is right; now you are becoming re- 
ligious. 

I. How does God Deal with the Poor ?—Ask 
Jesus. What does Jesus say? He says to His dis- 
ciples when they mention the necessities of the people 
to Him, Give ye them to eat. Yet we are the men 
who want to know what God does for the poor in 
His providence! He gives to me that I may give to 
the man sitting next me. He has made the man 
sitting next me rich in gold that he may hand some 
of it over tome. He sets up the great doctrine of 
mutual interdependence; not the bastard socialism 
of a card-up-the-sleeve with which some swindler may 
seek to win the game, but the true socialism and 
masonry of brotherhood. That is too simple a plan 
for many persons ; they like something more intricate, 
something that needs to be explained in long and 
resounding words; whereas God in Christ says to 
every man who has a loaf, Give some of it to the man 
who has no bread ; I gave you the loaf, not that you 
might keep it, but that you might distribute it, and 
I have so arranged the economy of life that distribu- 
tion is multiplication, and that whoso gives the bread 
most freely will be surprised at the last to find that 
he had more to end with than he had to begin 
with. 

II. What does the Invisible and Unthinkable 
God do in the Matter of the Prodigality and Sin- 
fulness of the World P—Read Jesus Christ’s life and 
you will get the answer at once. What is God’s 
plan about a lapsed and ruined world? ‘The Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that which is lost.’ 
That is what God is doing all the time; He is seek- 
ing and saving the lost; He is keeping the door of 
His own heart open that the very least and worst of 
His children may enter in and be saved. We have 
a pleading God, a self-humbling God, a God we keep 
standing out in the dews of the midnight and amid 
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all its boisterous winds ; and we are asking profound 
or foolish questions about God’s method of dealing 
with the world He made and loved and redeemed. — 

Ill. What is God’s Method of Judgment ?—We 
read of a great white throne, we read of a day of 
final audit and trial. We need not wonder about 
that ; Jesus Christ has gone through the whole pro- 
cess; if we study Him we know all about it; and 
the day of judgment may be no longer than one 
flash of light, than the twinkling of an eye. What 
is God’s plan of judgment as shown by Jesus Christ ? 
He said, Where much is given much will be required ; 
where little is given little will be expected. Where 
there is poverty and difficulty about doing certain 
things, yet there sounds this sweet music, She hath 
done what she could. Let us go to Jesus when we 
would know about God. Let us study His example 
when we would apprehend somewhat of Divine meta- 
physics. With Christ at hand no man need be at a 
loss for God.—Josern Parker, City Temple Pulpit, 
vol. u. p. 137. 

Rererences.—III. 16,—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 
786. Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
75. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1087. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 70. 8S. Bentley, Parish Sermons, p. 1. 
E, A. Bray, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 296. O. Bronson, Sermons, 
p. 48. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vi. pp. 151, 330, 380 ; «id. 
vol. vii. p. 297 ; tbid. (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 153; tbid. vol. 
xii. p. 105. III. 17.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 878. IV. 1.—Ibid. p. 
296. IV. 1-5.—Ibid. vol. xii. p. 182. 

1 TIM. Iv. 2. 


Ir is not the suffering, and mutilation, and death of 
man’s body that most needs to be diminished—it is 
the mutilation and death of his soul. Not the Red 
Cross is needed, but the simple Cross of Christ to de- 
stroy falsehood and deception.—Totsroy (preface to 
Sevastopol). 

Rererences.—lV, 3.—Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 177. 
IV. 6.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 337. IV. 7.—W. J. 
Hocking, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 187. A. Mae- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Timothy, p. 361. IV. 
7, 8.—C. J. Ridgeway, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 
403. 

THE PROMISE OF THE LIFE WHICH IS TO 
COME 
‘ Godliness is profitable for all things, having promise of the life 

which now is, and of that which is to come.’—1 Tm. tv. 8. 
Sr. Pau. assumes that there 7s a life to come; and he 
asserts that, of this life, godliness has the ‘promise’. 
In other words, men live after they die; and the life 
after death depends upon the life before death. No 
living man is in a position to say that, when we die, 
we have done with the life that now is, and that there 
is no life of any sort to come. And be it borne in 
mind that the life which is to come is not starting 
anew ; it is simply going on. It is not a second life 
begun ; it is the first life continued. There 8 a life 
which is to come; that life is bound to come ; and 
of it, godliness has the promise. 

I This promise is twofold ; and in two places we 
read it. (1) In the letter of Holy Scripture, Romans, 
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1. 7: ‘To them who by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory and honour and immortality, 
God will give ‘eternal life’, In plain words, God has 
made eternal life to follow loving obedience. (2) We 
read the promise, not only in the letter of Holy 
Scripture, but in the spirit of vital godliness. Evan- 
gelical religion is an earnest and pledge of the blessed- 
ness of the life which is to come, because it actually 
consists in that life already begun in the soul of 
the true believer. To a good man there is, strictly 
‘speaking, only one life. hold it fatal to any worthy 
standard of Christian living to think of death as a 
miracle, and to think that dying will work some 
marvellous change in ourselves—that is, in our nature. 
Death is but acircumstance. Life in the better land 
will be present Christian experience developed, broad- 
ened, matured ; and at the same time purged of cer- 
tain incidents which now are apt to disturb ourpeace 
and mar our joy. 

IL Ofthe ‘life which is to come, godliness has the 
‘promise’. But I beg you to see to it that your 
godliness has these five marks ; (1) Godliness personal, 
not hereditary. (2) Godliness possessed, not simply 
desired, (3) Godliness vital, not formal. (4) Godli- 
ness evangelical, not ritualistic. (5) Godliness kept 
as well as got.—Joseph Bush : A Memorial, p. 163. 

Rererences.—IV. 8.—T. Stephens, Christian World Pul- 
ptt, vol. liv. p. 151. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xvi. No. 946. 
James Baldwin Brown, The Divine Life in Man, p. 167. R. F. 
Horton, This Do, p. 133. IV. 8, 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
yol. xvi. No. 937. IV. 10.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
p. 175. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. li. No. 2964. John Watson, 
The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 203. 


INFLUENCE: IS IT GOOD OR IS IT BAD? 
‘Be thou an example.’—1 Tim. Iv. 12. 


Our subject is ‘Influence: Is it good or bad?’ It 
must be the one or the other, and for a text I cannot 
choose a better than the words I have just read, taken 
from the First Epistle to Timothy, which is appointed 
for our Second Lesson at Evening during one of the 
days of the past week. 

I. Example Tells.—In one sense we are alone. 
We are individuals, we personally live, we personally 
die, and we must personally appear in the judgment 
of God. Every man shall give account of himself 
before God. But in another sense we are not alone. 
We are not and we cannot be alone. No man liveth 
to himself. He must influence those who are about 
him by speech, by conduct, by the whole tenor of his 
life. Supposing you tell lies; some one hears and 
and knows. Supposing you talk against religion and 
sneer at sacred things, and disparage Christ’s Church 
and Sacrament and Bible-reading and devotion, cog- 
nisance is taken of what you say. Live for the world, 
for its pleasures and lusts, for self, some one is in- 
fluenced. Children watch you and copy your ways 
and speeches. 

II. If Influence be for Good there must be Certain 
Characteristics. 
(a) There must be a holy disposition. The heart 


within must be right with God, or else the external 
conduct will be unsatisfactory. 

(b) You must also have peace of mind, that peace 
which God gives, that legacy, that grand legacy, that 
Christ the Prince of Peace left to His followers in all 
ages. 

(c). There must also be absolute integrity. 
Wrong principles and deviation from anything that 
is right essentially is detrimental. 

(d) There must also be likeness to Christ. Men 
must be able to take knowledge of you that you have 
been with Jesus. 
fest hat ch te 12.—EHaxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 

‘ Give attendance to reading.’—1 Tim. IV. 13. 
Bisuor Kine of Lincoln wrote in his paper on Clerical 
Study :— 

‘It is because in all true knowledge we draw near 
to God that reading and study have such an alluring 
and refreshing pleasure. This exercise of the mind 
in the discovery of the truth has its own alluring 
delights, and reward; but we, with the light of 
Christian revelation, can see more clearly what the 
cause of that high pleasure is, it is the drawing near 
of the mind to God; the knowing more of His ways 
that we may know Him more, and knowing Him more 
that we may love Him more; for so our minds and 
hearts will be at rest. 

‘Tt is this which made Lord Acton in his inaugural 
lecture say: “I hope that even this narrow and dis- 
edifying section of history [1.e. modern history] will 
aid you to see that the action of Christ, Who is risen, 
upon mankind, whom He redeemed, fails not, but in- 
creases”.’—The Love and Wisdom of God, pp. 347, 
348. 

Rererence.—IV. 13.—F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in 
Outline, p. 78. 

THE CHARISMA 
(An Ordination Sermon) 


‘Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.’ 
1 TIM. IV. 14. 


Tux history of the Church of God in the past and 
her existence to-day attest that she possesses a Divine 
presence and is instinct with the life of her risen Lord. 
Nations have risen and flourished, have decayed, 
fallen, and disappeared, but the Church has remained. 
‘Every power has touched it, every science has 
scrutinised it, every blasphemy has cursed it,’ but the 
gates of hell have never prevailed against the Church 
because her Lord who was dead is alive for evermore. 
She saw the last days of the Roman Empire; she 
stood at its grave, and bestowed upon it a parting 
blessing. She stood at the cradle of the English 
nation, fostered its infancy and youth, and has pre- 
ceded every national advance as the pillar of fire 
before the host of Israel. Her forms have changed, 
her appearance is altered, but her nature has ever 
been the same. Her creed is what it was in the days 
of the Apostles. 

L ‘Lo, I am with you all the days, even unto the 
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end of the world.’ This all-important truth is the 
secret of the perpetuity of the Church’s life, and lies 
at the very foundation of the solemn service of this 
morning. The Great High Priest still walks amidst 
the golden candlesticks. To-day the children of 
Christ and members of His kingdom take up the 
strains of the hymns of victory of the ancient Church : 
‘Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus im- 
perat’. Whatever may be our qualification, natural 
or acquired, one thing is absolutely essential to make 
a man an efficient minister of Christ—it is that 
earnestness of purpose, that persistent and single- 
hearted energy, which can only be described as life, 
and which can only be communicated by the ‘ Lord 
and Giver of Life’ Himself. It is in the combined 
manifestation of Divine and human authority that 
we are enabled to ‘serve God with one spirit in 
the Gospel of His Son’. 

In such an hour as this I would, with God’s help, 
give you comfort. Your hearts must not be cast 
down to-day, but lifted up to the Lord with the holy 
joy and with the ardent courage of soldiers of the 
cross, who are to receive from the hands of your 
Prince in heaven, through His deputed agent, the 
golden spurs of knightly service, and that which no 
earthly prince can give—the strength to wear the 
. armour which He Himself supplies to meet those 
special conflicts which lie before you. 

If. I have chosen my text because in it St. Paul 
distinctly states that in Ordination a gift is bestowed 
which meets this sense of need which doubtless you 
are keenly feeling at this present time. ‘Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. The Apostle says that the gift came to 
Timothy through the concurrent means of prophecy 
and of the laying on of hands. I cannot enter into 
any question of Church government. I would simply 
remind you that in his second Epistle to Timothy St. 
Paul writes, ‘Stir up the gift of God which is in thee 
by the putting on of my hands’. To-day, in the 
words of the Rubric, ‘The Bishop with the priests 
present shall lay their hands upon every one that re- 
ceiveth the order of priesthood’. As certainly as, 
in answer to the prayer of faith in the rite of Con- 
firmation, the candidate, in the laying on of hands, 
in the words of the catechism of the Eastern Church, 
‘receives the gift of the Holy Ghost for growth and 
strength in the spiritual life,’ so certainly does the 
candidate for Ordination, who is Divinely called, re- 
ceive the power of the Holy Ghost in the laying on 
of hands. The word yapsopua, which occurs fourteen 
times in the Pauline Epistles and nowhere else in 
the New Testament, excepting 1 Peter rv. 10, always 
means an endowment, or gift of grace, bestowed by 
the Holy Spirit for some special ministration or 
official service. In the text before us the call of the 
Spirit was through prophecy, 4.e. through inspired 
preachers, who declared the Spirit’s will to invest 
Timothy with the ydpicya for the work. 'The laying 
@n of hands was the act which formed, with the 
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prophecy, ‘an appropriation of the Spirit in prayer, 
through the instrumentality of others, for a definite 
object’. 

TIL ‘ Neglect not the gift.” In the verses before 
the text St. Paul writes to Timothy, ‘Be thou an 
example of believers, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity—give attendance 
to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, and thus 
‘neglect not the gift’. The life which God gives, 
spiritual as well as physical, is dependent upon human 
effort, and the employment of the means which He 
Himself supplies. Be ‘wholly in these things’, 
‘Give heed to thyself and the teaching’—to the 
culture of thine own spiritual life, and of the function 
and duties of religious instruction. ‘Continue in 
them.’ Habitual, not fitful and spasmodic service 
will meet with reward. ‘In doiny this thou shalt 
save both thyself and them that hear thee’ What 
does the Apostle mean? ‘The traveller who stands 
on the shore of the Dead Sea near the mouth of the 
Jordan wonders why this inland lake should be so 
salt that no animal life can exist in it, as he looks 
upon the volume of sweet water which is ever entering 
in. He has the chief answer to the enigma in the 
fact that this sea receives but never gives. It has no 
outlet. Let a river flow into a lake whose waters 
flow out, and not only does it irrigate and fertilise 
the barren lands beyond, but the lake itself is en- 
livened and purified. ‘Neglect not the gift that is 
in thee.’ —J. W. Barpstey, Many Mansions, p. 118 

Rererence.—IV. 14.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
396. 

THE MAN AND THE TEACHER 

‘Take heed to thyself, and to thy teaching. Continue in 

these things: for in doing this thou shalt save both thy- 

self and them that hear thee.’—1 Tim. tv. 16. 
TueEnrx is an intimate relation between the preacher's 
‘self’ and his ‘teaching’. This relation is of two 
kinds: (@) The preacher’s ‘self’ largely determines 
the force and influence of his teaching. (6) It largely 
determines the contents of his faith. It is clear that, 
if our message be one of infinite importance—and it 
is—then in virtue of that message the person of the 
true preacher becomes of very great importance also, 
and such a one must not lightly esteem the signi- 
ficance of his own life. 

I. Let me enumerate the moral qualities which 
appear to me fundamentally necessary to give force 
to our preaching. (1) The first is, Manliness. This 
general idea of manliness may be summed up in 
four qualities : (a) Sincerity. Preachers have great 
temptations to become actors, imitators, and copyists. 
But, depend upon it, if God has singled you out to 
be a prophet, He has given you an individuality of 
your own, which you should strenuously preserve. 
As sincere men, too, we should have a horror of cant, 
whether new or old. (0) Manliness includes Generos- 
ity. Meanness is execrable in a preacher. His heart 
should be large, his sympathies wide and warm. (e) 
You may think it strange that I should include 
I{umility in the qualities of manliness, Yet humil- 
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ity is both strong and lovable; pride and arrogance 
are both unlovable and weak. (hy Further, the Fear- 
lessness which is an attribute of complete Manliness, 
gives unquestionably great force to the utterances of 
the preacher. (2) The Christian preacher should 
earnestly cultivate personal holiness. It we would 
fire the world, our spiritual lite must burn brightly. 

II. Yet, notwithstanding this great influence of the 
‘self’ upon the ‘teaching,’ the injunction, ‘Take 
heed to yourself’ needs to be supplemented with 
‘Take heed to your teaching’. (1) Without enter- 
ing into the controversy concerning the nature of 
inspiration, there are certain facts that must be ab- 
solutely final for the Christian preacher. ‘Jesus is 
God incarnate, and the Expiator of sin. For him 
that denies these truths Christianity ceases to be. 
(2) Need I put in a plea for the diligent study of 
the Bible, for an agony of wrestling with its great 
truths? (3) Don’t, for the sake of God and men, 
lower the holy standard of the kingdom of God. 
Our message will have power in proportion as our 
own power is renewed ; it will inspire others in pro- 
portion as it inspires us.—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle 
Street Pulpit, vol. u. p. 169. 

Rererences.—IV. 16.—C. G. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1578, p. 13. J. Caird, Sermons, p. 301. V. 1, 2.—R. F. 
Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 392. V. 4.— 
J. Stalker, «bid. vol. liv. p. 275. T. Sadler, Sermons 
for Children, p. 69. V. 6.—J. Bolton, Selected Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 68. Hwpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 205; tbid. 
vol. ii, p. 424, V. 8.—IZbid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 144. 
V. 17.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 378. V. 18.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. 
ii, pp. 71, 76; ‘bid. vol. iii, p. 305. V. 20.—Ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 205. V. 21.—H. D. M. Spence, Voices 
and Silences, p. 127. 

‘Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to judg- 
ment; and some they follow after.’—1 Tim. v. 24. 
Pror. Ricnarp Movutron quotes this text in his ex- 
position of ‘The Merchant of Venice’. He says that 
‘the story contains a double Nemesis, attaching to the 
Jew himself and to his victim. The two moreover 
represent the different conceptions of Nemesis in the 
ancient and modern world: Antonio’s excess of 
moral confidence suffers a nemesis of reaction in his 
humiliation, and Shylock’s sin of judicial murder 
finds a nemesis of retribution in his ruin by process 
of law. The nemesis, it will be observed is not 
merely twofold, but double in the way that a double 
flower is distinct from two flowers ; it is a nemesis on 
a nemesis; the nemesis which visits Antonio’s fault 
is the crime for which Shylock suffers his nemesis, 
Again, in that which gives artistic character to 
the reaction and the retribution the two nemeses 
differ. Let St. Paul put the difference for us. “Some 
men’s sins are evident, going before unto judgment; 
and some they follow after.” So in cases like that of 
Shylock the nemesis is interesting from its very ob- 
viousness and the irapatience with which we look for 
it; in the case of Antonio the nemesis is striking 
for the very opposite reason, that he of all men 
seemed most secure against it.—Ricuarp Movutron, 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, pp. 46, 47. 
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Rererences.—V, 24.—J. Baines, Sermons, p. 15. J.C. M. 
Bellew, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 96. 


‘Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before to judg- 
ment ; and some men they follow after. Likewise also 
the good works of some are manifest beforehand ; and 
they that are otherwise cannot be hid.’—x Tim. v. 24, 25. 


Mosr editors take these verses, in connection with 
what precedes, as a reminder to Timothy that human 
character is not easy to read, and that the outward 
life of men requires careful scrutiny before it is 
passed or rejected by any one who has to make ap- 
pointments or administer affairs within the society. 
Men are not always what they seem. They may be 
either worse or better than a superficial reading of 
their actions might suggest. 

Wohlenberg, in his edition of the Epistles (Zahn’s 
Kommentar zum Neuem Testament, xut. pp. 1877.) 
ingeniously proposes on the other hand to connect 
these verses with the following injunction to Christian 
slaves (v1. 1, 2): ‘Let as many servants as are under 
the yoke count their own masters worthy of all honour, 
that the name of God and of His doctrine be not 
blasphemed. And they that have believing masters, 
let them not despise them, because they are brethren.’ 
The connection is as follows, according to Wobhlen- 
berg: ‘Slaves occupy a position in which their mis- 
deeds become quickly known and receive immediate 
punishment, whereas their good actions are usually 
allowed to pass unnoticed. On the other hand, when 
their masters sin, the wrong-doing gets hushed up 
and palliated, while any praiseworthy action on the 
part of masters is at once made public and honoured, 
thanks to their conspicuous position.’ 

This exegesis makes the Apostle side with the 
slaves rather than with their masters, or at least 
dwell more on the faults of the latter. The former 
must not bring discredit on the Gospel by imper- 
tinence or laziness, nor must they presume on the 
kindness of such masters as happen to be Christians 
themselves, by insubordination. Let them not fear 
that their own virtues will go for nothing. And let 
them not imagine that their masters’ injustice and 
cruelty will escape the judgment of God. 

With the general sentiment we may compare Mr. 
Yorke’s method (in Shirley, ch. iv.), when he got 
vexed with successful evil in this world. He ‘be- 
lieved fully that there was such a thing as judgment 
to come. If it were otherwise, it would be difficult 
to imagine how all the scoundrels who seemed tri- 
umphant in this world, who broke innocent hearts 
with impunity, abused unmerited privileges, were a 
scandal to honourable callings, took the bread out of 
the mouths of the poor, browbeat the humble, and 
truckled meanly to the rich and proud—vere to be 
properly paid off, in such coin as they had earned. 
But,’ he added, ‘ whenever he got low-spirited about 
such like goings-on and their seeming success in this 
mucky lump of a planet, he just reached down t’owd 
book’ (pointing to a great Bible in the book-case), 
‘opened it like at a chance, and he was sure to light 
of a verse blazing wi’ a blue brimstone glow that set 
all straight. He knew,’ he said, ‘where some folk 
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was bound for, just as weel as if an angel wi’ great 
white wings had come in ower t’ door-stone and told 
him.’—Jamrs Morrartr. 

Rererenors.—V. 24, 25.—Haxpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
566. VI. 1.—Jbid. (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 398. VI. 2.— 
J. S. Boone, Sermons, p. 1. VI. 3.—EHxpositor (6th Series), 
vol. xi. p. 45. 

1 TIM. VI. 4. 

‘I cannor bring myself to take much interest in all 
the controversies that are going on, Max Miller 
wrote in 1865, ‘in the Church of England. No 
doubt the points at issue are great, and appeal to our 
hearts and minds, but the spirit in which they are 
treated seems to me so very small. How few men 
on either side give you the impression that they write 
face to face with God, and not face to face with men 
and the small powers that be.’ 


FALSE SUPPOSITIONS IN LIFE 
‘ Supposing that gain is godliness,’—1 Tim. vi. 5. 


‘Suprosinc that gain is godliness.’ You never need 
go to any other text for the remainder of your pulpit 
lives. ‘Supposing that gain is godliness’—false sup- 
positions in life; twisted, crooked, awkward minds 
that are always getting hold of things by the wrong 
end. You know them? Yes, I do—getting into a 
corkscrew kind of mind, out of which a straightforward 
answer never came. ‘lhere is no straight line in a 
corkscrew. ‘Supposing that gain is godliness,’ or 
that godliness is gain—getting confused. What was 
he preaching about to-day? ‘The text was, I think, 
“Supposing that godliness was gain,” or, “ supposing 
that gain is godliness,” or something of that kind.’ 
You will never make a Christian out of such people, 
they do not know what they are talking about. 
They have no clear ideas, no straightforward thought. 
Well, I do not know, I am sure, whether to blame 
them; for what can a man do if he has been born 
with a mind that has no centre and with a mind that 
has no circumference, a corkscrew mind, a twisting, 
perverting, half-forgetting, confusing mind? ‘That 
is the difficulty. Why, perhaps there are not more 
than two people who will know what the text was 
when the sermon isdone. ‘ Oh, yes, something about 
—well if’—no, no, there is no if in it—‘that godli- 
ness is gain, that gain is godliness’. They have no 
straightforward ideas, they are living in confusion. 
Better have only two ideas and know what they are 
than have a dozen and hold them chaotically, con- 
fusedly, and absurdly. Now that is where so many 
people get wrong. They know fifty things in a half 
sort of way. They begin a sentence, and expect you 
to finish it—the most tormenting company I ever go 
into. ‘They know half a proverb, and say, ‘ Now, you 
see, that proverb—“a bird in the bush—a bird in the 
bush ”—you know what I mean’. No, I don’t, and 
you don’t. Why don’t people get some clear idea of 
what Jesus Christ wants to be at? ‘The Son of Man 
is come into the world to seek and to save that which 
is lost.’ Why not do that, hold to that, keep that 
as the pure jewel, the very jewel of the Divine heart? 
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No, I can’t get on with you; you want to know about 
evolution, which no man can tell you much about, 
and you want to know about heredity, and you want 
to know the whole pack of cards, and a pack of 
nonsense. Why don’t you stick to the Gospel, the 
one grand eternal line—salvation by the Cross? 
Don’t be clever, don’t be too clever; there will be no 
living with you if you become much cleverer in your 
own estimation. 

I. Now, the Apostle says, they have got the true 
words, gain and godliness, godliness and gain, whether 
to put the one first or the other first, they do not 
know. ‘They must therefore make up their minds; 
they must be right in the first line, and then they 
may be right in the last line. But godliness—who 
can define it? Nobody. What is the full word? 
Godlikeness. Ah, that makes a new word, not only 
a new orthography, but a new grammar. Godlike- 
ness. Now the Apostle says, ‘Bodily exercise’— 
counting things, putting things back again, hanging 
them up, taking them down, rubbing, scrubbing, 
lacerations ; he says, ‘ Now, dear friends, I have been 
watching you, hear me, “ Bodily exercise profiteth ”’— 
what does the New Testament say ?—‘profiteth 
little’? No, no; it does say that, but that is not 
right. ‘ Bodily exercise profiteth a little” See, there 
is something in it, it profiteth a little, it is a kind of 
beginning, a kind of pledge and earnest; but you 
must go further, you have got a little profit, but 
godliness—the rising of God over the whole character, 
the brooding and throbbing of God in the whole soul 
—that makes men and guarantees heaven. 

II. False suppositions are vicious arguments; false 
suppositions turn men away from the right point of 
view, from the right goal, and torture and confuse 
the mind. Have you got that idea? The elders in 
Christ know it well, but I want all the young souls, 
and groping, fumbling aca to get hold of that, 
and having got hold of it, keep it; it will serve you 
in all your discussions, controversies, and misunder- 
standings. 

Now shall I give you an instance or two of these 
false suppositions ? I will, if you please. 

(1) A woman was crying, sobbing, looking round, 
and, seeing a man, was afraid; and she, ‘supposing 
him to be the gardener’. False suppositions in life 
again; they meet you at every turn. Yet no gar- 
dener ever looked quite like that. No. But I 
suppose he is the gardener. Well, what will you say 
to him? ‘Oh, Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, 
tell me where. They have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid Him. Oh, Sir, if 
thou have borne Him hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid Him, and I will go to Him, and if He cannot 
speak to me, I will speak to Him.’ Ah, there are 
always people who are seeking dead Christs. Only 
paint them a Christ, and you have no idea how far 
they will travel to see the painting. They cannot 
imagine that the Christ of God is alive for evermore. 
Now you must get a right idea of life. Why, a man 
once said to us in my house, ‘ You know, the idea, the 
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bare idea, of worshipping the Virgin Mary, worship- 
ping a dead woman!’ ‘No,’ said my wife, ‘the 
Virgin Mary is not dead.’ That is right—grand. 
Christ is not dead; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
not dead. God is the God of the living, and not of the 
dead. You can get wrong by limiting and narrowing 
things, and supposing that thirty or forty or seventy 
years terminate a man’s life. There is no dead Christ. 
When we seek Him, we must seek Him as a living 
Christ, and so seeking Him we shall find Him. 

(2) There comes another false supposition, which 
I have always thought very curious and preached 
about it twenty times or more. ‘There was a great 
commotion on the hill-side, or in the city or elsewhere, 
and there was the usual comment upon it—ever since 
the days when Samuel was about to be born, ever 
since the day when Hannah did this—[silently moving 
the lips], ‘You see Hannah, she is drunk, you see 
how it is, look at her lips’. And so they said on this 
occasion ‘They are drunk’. And one said, ‘ No, no, 
these are not drunken, as ye suppose ’—the same word, 
‘suppose ’—‘seeing it is but the third hour of the 
day’. No, you must go deeper, you must find a larger 
and fuller explanation of this; this is nothing less 
than the Spirit of God working in its wonderful way. 
Now, believe that, and you will cover the whole 
ground. Oh, it is so easy to say people are drunk, it 
comes naturally to beautiful, innocent, guileless human 
nature. Oh, when shall we have the man that comes 
with broad interpretations, grand definitions, and 
that lifts up the occasion to its right level? When 
will that man come? He will himself be counted 
drunk. Until the Church gets drunk in that way, 
that particular special way, the Church will make no 
impression upon the world. So long as the Church 
is one of a number of institutions, she will be respect- 
able, and she will have her little day and cease to be. 
She must be drunk, not with wine, wherein is excess, 
but be filled with the Spirit, and then she will 
come into close grips with the devil, and fling him 
to the dust and trample on him. Be earnest, be 
alive. 

III. Then what have we to do, preacher? I tell 
you what we have to do: you have got to cleanse the 
mind of all false suppositions. Now I must get into 
every corner of your mind, and get these suppositions 
out—out! It is so difficult to get a supposition out ; 
a taepri is like a prejudice. No man ever really 
got hold of a prejudice and pulled it and threw it into 
the fire. Now you must get rid of all these false 
suppositions. When you came into the Church what 
was your motive? ‘ Well, of course, I have been very 
much disappointed, you know; I thought that if I 
entered the Church in any of its communions, I should 
have peace and joy, and get rid of the enemy.’ Oh, 
no! he never was such an enemy as when you prayed 
your last, greatest prayer; he hated you then. Some 
of the great Apostles have said, they that will live 
godly shall suffer persecution, expect persecution. 
What persecution have I endured for Christ’s sake? 
None; I have worked on the sunny side of the wall ; 


my shame is reserved for the day of judgment.—J osgrx 
Parker. 


Rererznos.—VI. 5.—Lxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 202. 
1 Tim. vr. 6, etc. 


In an age when fortunes are made, either by pleasing 
vast numbers of persons, and those for the most part 
half-taught and rude of habit, or else by pleasing those 
who have amassed fortunes and nothing else—the 
pursuit of fortune is the ruin of art. I may be asked, 
what practical measures I would advocate to remedy 
this state of things, a state of things which seems but 
another illustration of the old saying—that ‘ the love 
of money is the root of all evil’. . . . The only true 
remedy is that contained in the Apostle’s words to 
Timothy: ‘They that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition’. 
And it is as true for the artist or the poet to-day as 
it was for the divine and the disciple, as it was true 
for the Apostle’s own son in the faith, whom he had 
left in Ephesus: ‘But then, flee these things; and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness’, Men hear these words in 
church on Sunday, and for the next six days in the 
week they go to ’change and to their office, and con- 
tend for the turn of the market like hungry tigers at 
the hour of meal. ‘They that will be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts.’ And no snare is so cunning as that 
spread for those that will be rich in fame and money 
by their skill in art—Freperic Harrison, Realities 
and Ideals, pp. 332 f. 

Rererence.—VI. 6.—R. G. Soans, Sermons for the Young, 

. 30. 
5 1 TIM. VI. 7. 
‘ConsTanTInE,’ says Dean Stanley (History of Hast- 
ern Church, v1.), ‘usually preached on the general 
system of the Christian revelation; the follies of 
paganism; the unity and providence of God; the 
scheme of redemption; the judgment; and thet. 
attacked fiercely the avarice and rapacity of the 
courtiers, who cheered lustily, but did nothing of 
what he had told them. On one occasion he caught 
hold of one of them and drawing on the ground with his 
spear the figure of a man, said: “In this space is 
contained all that you will carry with you after 
death ”.’ 
1 TIM. VI. 7-10. 

Tur way to visit a palace is to take your Testament 
and read the Epistles as you walk about. Never does 
the insignificance of all human splendours diminish 
to such a degree at such a time.—B. R.. Haypon. 


Rererence.—VI. 8.—J. S. Boone, Sermons, p. 265. 


1 TIM. VI. 9. 


WuenreE you are, remember that you are in the very 
centre of the barbaric mercantile system of England, 
whose rule is, ‘They that make haste to be rich,’ 
instead of ‘piercing themselves through with many 
sorrows, do their best as wise and prudent citizens, 
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Remember that that is a lie; and without offending 
any one (and the most solemn truths can be spoken 
without offence, for men in England are very kind- 
hearted and reasonable), tell them so, and fight against 
the sins of a commercial city—Krnestey, to a Liver- 
pool Clergyman. 

Rererences.—VI. 9.—LHapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 24; 
thid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 381. VI. 9, 10.—T. Barker, 
Plain Sermons, p. 26. VI. 9-11.—A. Jenkinson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 156. VI. 10.—E. A. Bray, Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 262. R. C. Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 60. 
VI. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2226. F. W. 
Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 305. D. W. 
Whittle, «bid. vol. lvi. p. 254. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxiii. No. 1946. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 
248. TT. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 114. O. Bronson, Sermons, 
p. 245. J. H. Jowett, British Congregationalist (New Series), 
No. 106, p. 122, VI. 12-14.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Timothy, p. 370. WI. 12-19.—Eapositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 203. VI. 13.—TIbid. vol. ii. p. 261; dbid. 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 218; «id. (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
267. VI. 14.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. x. p. 109. VI. 16. 
—Ibid. vol. i. p. 34; tbid. vol. iii. p. 402. 


SPIRITUALITY AND CIVILISATION 
‘God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.’—1 Tim. vi. 17. 


In a time of abounding wealth, of leisure and oppor- 
tunity, of manifold luxury and fashion, novelty and 
pleasure, it is of the first importance that we under- 
stand our relation to the opulent civilisation which 
marks our age. 

I. Let us then observe that the Christian life is a 
comprehensive and catholic life. The Christian is 
free to enter into all possible relations with the world : 
seeing everything, using everything, enjoying every- 
thing. It is not the genius of our spiritual faith to 
narrow the earthly life, but to make it as wide as 
possible. Some teachers maintain that it is the 
highest wisdom to narrow life as much as possible, to 
bring into it as few things and interests as possible, 
to reduce it to as few sensations as possible. I venture 
to say that this is exactly contrary to the genius of 
the Christian faith. The world is accustomed to 
regard spiritually minded men as specially narrow, as 
fanatically morbid and exclusive. Let us not be 
misunderstood. We are as broad as nature; all her 
pipes are in our organ, all her strings are in our 
harp. 

IJ. But the catholic life can be realised only through 
the limitations laid down in the context: ‘Charge 
them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; 
that they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; laying 
up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may hold on eternal 
life’. (1) Note how this applies to the physical 
life. Nothing is more common than the notion that 
a spiritual faith does injustice to our animal nature, 
and discourages us in relation to the whole range of 
carnal pleasure. But in truth it is only through 


the discipline of our corporeal life, such a discipline ag 
the text suggests, that we can enjoy the fulness of the 
possibilities of our physique. (2) Note how the 
higher law applies to wealth, fashion, and | 

Let us clearly and fully recognise the legitimacy ot 
the affluence of the times. Let us not proscribe these 
things of taste and splendour, but insist that they 
shall be conditioned by godliness, righteousness, and 
disinterestedness. (3) Finally, a word as to the bear- 
ing of our text upon our intellectual, ssthetic, and 
sentimental life. Here, once again, we recognise that 
God ‘giveth us all things richly to enjoy’. 

But whilst Christianity sanctions this glowing and 
delightful universe, it insists upon the supremacy of 
the spiritual and ethical elements.—W. L. Warkin- 
son, The Blind Spot, p. 135. 

Rererences.—VI, 17.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 
390. VI. 18, 19.—James Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 9. 


THE REALITY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
‘ The life which is life indeed.’—1 Tim. vi. 19 (R.V.). 


In speaking of a life that is ‘life indeed,’ St. Paul 
implies that all life is not such, but that many live a 
false life. In the conviction of the Apostle, the true 
life, the life indeed, is the spiritual life. Can we, in 
this perplexing pilgrimage of life, distinguish between 
the true and the false? Several tests will demonstrate 
the reality of the spiritual life. 

I. The Persistence of the Spiritual Instinct.—De- 
spite the most frantic efforts we cannot rid ourselves 
of the consciousness of the spiritual universe. If our 
faith in the spiritual world were a mere hallucination, 
a perception without an object, it would of necessit 
ever become more attenuated and less influential. 
The scientist assures us of this. Creatures never 
retain organs of any sort that are useless. The 
spiritual instinct is the most inveterate and influential 
of all our instincts. 

If. The Irrationality of Human Life without the 
Spiritual Idea.—If we are to regard the universe as 
rational, and human life as serious and satisfactory, 
the spiritual idea is essential. There is no logic in 
life except we give it the larger interpretation ; it is 
a melancholy enigma, and only that, until we recog- 
nise its spiritual ideas and laws, its transcendent 
ideals and hopes. 

III. The Deep Satisfaction of those who Cherish 
the Spiritual Hope.—It has been said by a cynical 
philosopher that man is simply a lucky bubble on the 
protoplasmic pot. But if he is nothimg more than a 
bubble, blown by the breath of blind chance and 
pricked by the hand of blind death, he will steadily 
and reasonably refuse to believe that he is a ‘lucky’ 
bubble. It is altogether another thing with the 
spiritual man. (1) We may affirm that in the truest 
sense the Lord Jesus revealed to us the spiritual world. 
Christ, by flashing upon us the great vision of the 
Divine, the perfect and the eternal, awoke in us the 
latent spiritual instinct ; it is He who founded that 
active, passionate, fruitful, spirituality which created 
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the modern world, and in which lies the hope of the 
race. (2) In Christ alone do we find ability to live 
the spiritual life. A Jewish legend affirms that if an 
angel spends seven days on the earth it becomes gross 
and opaque and loses the use of its wings. We all 
know the debasing power of the worldly environment. 
The heavenly virtue is our supreme salvation against 
the whole treacherous, debasing environment.—W. 
L. Warxixson, The Bane and the Antidote, p. 57. 
Rererences.—VI. 19.—G. S, Barrett, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 312. . Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. 
No. 1946. W. L. Watkinson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlviii. p. 214. R. F. Horton, The Hidden God, p. 145. 
W. L. Watkinson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 228. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Timothy, p. 879. 


TIMOTHY’S LIFE AND MISSION 


‘O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust.’— 
1 TIM. VI. 20. 


Tue text comes to us in one of the Epistles written 
by St. Paulto his tried friend and companion Timothy, 
and what do we know about that apostolic man? 

I. His Infancy.—He was the son, like the great St. 
Augustine, of a religious mother and a heathen father, 
and by the care of his mother, Eunice, he was trained 
from a child in the knowledge of ‘the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus’. Now, St. 
Paul, of course, there is speaking of the Old Testa- 
ment, because the New Testament did not as yet ex- 
ist. It isa very familiar and a very charming picture, 
that of Timothy at his mother’s knee learning his first 
lessons in the Book of Life. But we ought not to 
think only of the grace and the tenderness of this 
little vignette of an old-world family party. See 
rather what it has to teach us. 

(a) [tis the right and the duty of parents to instil 
into their children that fear of God which is the be- 
ginning of wisdom according to the dictates of their 
consciences. But there is another point and much 
more important. What Timothy read with his 
mother was the Old Testament Scriptures, and we see 
what St. Paul says of those. 

(b) The ancient Hebrew Scriptures are able to 
make men wise unto salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus. Through faith, the Apostle says, and 
he means that in themselves they are not adequate 
because they were written long before the coming of 
the Gospel and to prepare the way of the Gospel, and 
that they are therefore inferior to the Gospel, just as 
the twilight of the dawning is inferior to the full 
splendour of the sun ; but if a man have faith, if the 
spirit of Christ Jesus is in his heart, if, therefore, he 
knows already Him towards Whom the Jews were 
being led through shadows and through symbols, then 


he can see the finger of God in every page. He can 
see that these old Scriptures are imperfect, and he 
can see where they are imperfect, and yet at the 
same time he can see how they are instinct with the 
growing light of God, while at the same time he 
blesses God for the fuller light in which he stands. 
Now is not that what St. Paul means, and does it not 
answer a great number of questions that are perpetu- 
ally asked, and that trouble men’s minds? Look 
upon the Old Testament as the Gospel of the infancy, 
and you will find that many a perplexity dies away 
quite of its own accord. 

II. His Ordination.—Timothy became the friend 
and the companion of St. Paul, and finally he was 
selected to be one of the great officers of the Church, 
or, as we say, he was ordained. It is important to 
recall the text which tells us about that fact to your 
memory. ‘Neglect,’ the Apostle says, ‘neglect not 
the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by pro- 
phesy, with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery ’; and in another notable passage which we may 
couple with this—whether it refers to the same in- 
cident or to that later time when he was specially set 
in charge of the Church of Ephesus—St. Paul says, 
‘Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir 
up the gift of God, which is in thee by the putting on 
of my hands’. Well, there you have first of all the 
prophet, the inspired layman, the representative ot 
the Church whose voice was the voice of God, and 
through whom the Holy Ghost spoke. saying, ‘Separ- 
ate unto Me this man or that for the work of My 
ministry’. Prophecy, in the narrower sense of the 
word at any rate, has ceased, but in the place of the 
prophets stand all good Christian sean, It has 
always been their part, and should be more emphatic- 
ally and confessedly their part to bear their testi- 
mony. 

I if His Work.—The reason why Timothy was sent 
to Ephestis was that the Church there was torn by 
idle and profane questions, A question is idle when 
it cannot be answered, and therefore ought not to 
be asked, and it is profane when it causes strife in- 
stead of ministering to godliness, when it leads men to 
think more of their own devices and less of the sove- 
reign grace of God. There were many such questions 
in the primitive Church. Timothy was despatched 
to that scene of contention not to plunge joyously 
into the fray, but to preach that there is one God and 
one Mediator between God and man. In that simple 
Gospel St. Paul knew that there was grace and mercy 
and peace. 

Rererences.—VI. 20.—G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, 


vol. lviii. p. 288. W.M. Sinclair, Difficulties of our Day, p 
13. VI. 20, 21.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 21. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY 


2 TIMOTHY 

Rererences.—L 1.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203. 
I. 1-7.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Tumothy, 
ov. 1. 

‘When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in 
thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois.’—2 Tim. 
I. 5 
Sr, Bastt the Great owed his earliest religious edu- 
cation to his grandmother Macrina, who brought him 
up with his brothers, and formed them upon the 
doctrine of the great Origenist and saint of Pontus, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. Canon Travers Smith wrote 
in his Life of St. Basil :— 

‘“Macrina had not only been taught by the best 
Christian instructors, but had herself with her husband 
suffered for the faith. In the persecutions of Maximin 
she and her family were driven from their home and 
forced with a few companions to take refuge in a 
forest among the mountains of Pontus, where they 
spent nearly seven years, and were wont to attribute 
to the special interposition of God the supplies of 
food by which they were maintained at a distance 
from all civilisation. 

‘It must not be supposed that the charge of Basil’s 
childhood thus committed to his grandmother indi- 
cated any deficiency in love or piety on the part of 
his mother. Her name was Emmelia, and Gregory 
describes her as fitly matched with her husband. 
They had ten children. Of the five sons three be- 
caine bishops—Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Peter of 
Sebaste.’ 

Rererences.—I. 6.—J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesuma 
to Ash Wednesday, p. 823. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 
1080. 

A CALL TO CHRISTIAN COURAGE 
‘God hath not given us the spirit of fear ; but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind.’—2 Tim. 1. 7. 
Here we have the true Spirit of a Christian set forth 
in three particulars, and each of these is an antidote 
to timidity. 

I. God has given us the Spirit of power. Herein 
lies our fitness for whatsoever form our witness-bear- 
ing ought to take. The consciousness of inward 
strength removes all fear. It is said, ‘The world 
belongs to those who have courage’; then the saints 
ought to possess it, and it is because of their cowardice, 
if they do not. 

II. God has given us the Spirit of love. Thus 
He has brought us into sympathy and fellowship 
with Himself, for God is love. If conscience make 
cowards of us all, a good conscience should make us 
fearless, 

III. God has given us the Spirit of a sound 


mind. As opposed to the madness and folly of sin, 
religion is a return to the true reason, sound judg- 
ment, and right action. (1) A sound mind is a mind 
evenly balanced. (2) A sound mind is candid, open 
to all the truth and eager to gather it from all 
quarters. (3) A sound mind controls the life, and 
thus ensures true Christian temperance. (4) Asound 
mind gains, often quite imperceptibly, a great in- 
fluence over other minds.—C. O. Exprmer, The 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. vt. p. 81. 


2 TIM. I. 7. 


Tue last words written by Lady Dilke, which close 
her Book of the Spiritual Lvfe, ran thus: ‘To their 
solemn music, the fateful years unroll the great chart 
in which we may trace the hidden mysteries of the 
days, and behold those foreshadowings of things to 
come towards which we know ourselves to be carried 
by inevitable steps—not gladly, indeed, but with 
that full and determined consent with which the 
brave accept unflinchingly the fulfilment of law and 
fate. “For God hath not given us the Spirit of fear ; 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.”’ 

Rererences.—I. 7.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 
93. Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 204. I. 8.—J. Baines, 
Sermons, p. 168. ; 

2 TIM. I. 9. 

Wuar needs admitting, or rather proclaiming, by 
agnostics who would be just is, that the Christian 
doctrine has a power of cultivating and developing 
saintliness which has had no equal in any other creed 
or philosophy.—J. Correr Morison, in The Service 
of Man (ch. vin). 

Rererences.—I. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 703. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 33. 


THE PROMISE OF LIFE 
Life and immortality brought to light through the Gospel.’— 
2 TIM, I, Io. 

I prEsuME most of you either own or have seen a 
print of Millet’s picture, ‘L’Angelus, which represents 
a French peasant and his wife resting momentarily 
from their work in the field to join in prayer at the 
sound of the vesper bell, and some of you may 
know the exquisite use to which the late Hen 
Drummond put this picture in his address on wor 
and love and worship. I shall take these three 
elements of life—though there is a fourth at which 
the picture hints but faintly, and of which Drummond 
said nothing—the element of suffering. And I shall 
try to remind you how, under a Christian interpreta- 
tion, these drive our minds toward the life that is 
life indeed. 

I. Let us look first at work, which for most of us 
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ae it possibly be made to speak to us of the eternal 
ife? - 

Work, when it is Christianly interpreted, drives 
our minds toward the thought of the life essentially 
continuous with this, while in its accidents different. 
It is this thought that is the climax of St. Paul’s 
reason in his famous resurrection chapter, 1 Cor. xv., 


for after his triumphant hymn of praise because of 


our victory over death, he brings the whole argument 
to a climax in reminding us that it is now worth 
while our working if our work be in line with God’s 
work, for our work here leads into life beyond, 
“wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, im- 
movable always, abounding in the rool of the Lord ; 
for as much as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord ’—1.e, such work as you do here show 
forth God must have its crown of fulfilment in the 
land where His glory specially rests. 

Il. It is in the attachment of heart to heart that 
men have found the most powerful presage of immor- 
tality, and poets in all ages have with almost frenzied 
certitude proclaimed their conviction that love is 
stronger than death. Where love is, God is; and 
where God is, life must ever be. If our love be 
drawn from Christ’s there may be sacrifice before it, 
but never separation. For if our love be baptised 
into the spirit of Christ, it is taken up into His life 
and cannot die. This is not subjective conviction: 
this is not mysticism, this is New ‘l'estament doctrine, 
the very essence and foundation of the last writings 
of St. John, the final interpreter to us in point of 
time of the incarnation of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

IIL. It is, however, only when we pass to worship 
that the promise of eternal life becomes irresistible. 
For consider what worship is. Worship is a reciprocal 
movement between the human spirit and God; it 
consists, that is to say, of our upward aspirations and 
God’s stooping responses. Worship is friendship 
between God and man; but think for a moment what 
it means for the Eternal God to enter into friendly 
relations with any one. His friendships are not 
capricious, but partake of His own eternal nature; 
in other words, they endow those who are the subjects 
of this friendship with His own immortality. 

Now consider how Jesus Christ interpreted and 
transfigured this experience of worship ; through Him 
it becomes possessed of certain characteristics that 
emphasise the certitude of the eternal life; for ex- 
ample, it becomes through Him a life of filial 
intimacy ; and sonship carries with it the promise 
of home. Our filial aspirations, as has been said, are 
the earliest part of us; there is asequence of thought 
which it is almost impossible to escape in the sentences: 
‘Now are we the sons of God,’ and ‘It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be’. As we experience it here, 
the adoption of sons involves the certain hope of a 
home-coming to God. 

Work, love, worship—these, then, Christianly 
understood, are promises, of eternal life. 


2 \PEMODEY: T-’ 

errr nr re 
means three-quarters of our life, the returning toil of 
each new day, much of it sordid and monotonous; 
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IV. And what of suffering? Without its Christian 
interpretation it is but an emphasis on life’s transi- 
ency. When we suffer, it is all that binds us to the 
physical, that is, that comes to the front of our 
thoughts—the pains and disabilities of the body, pro- 
spect of dissolution and bereavement. 

As sufferers we are the subject of change, and so 
Buddha read the fact of suffering ; it was to him one 
of the facts that pointed to the desirability of escape 
from the terrors of self-conscious life. So far from 
containing within itself any promise of immortality, 
it was one of the facts that made him long for the 
cessation of consciousness and of desire. But Christ 
has transformed all that. He interpreted suffering 
and so moulded the sufferers who believe in Him that 
often it.is Christian sufferers for whom the veil is 
worn the thinnest between this life and the life that 
is to be, so that they become preachers of the land of 
far distances, and bring the eternal order within our 
view. It is, of course, Christ’s own sufferings that 
have thus suffused all other pain with the heavenly 
glow; it is in Him that suffering supremely bears the 
promise and potency of immortality.—G. A. Jounsron 
Ross, Christian World Pulpit, vol. uxxvu. p. 257. 


2 TIM. I. Io. 


‘I mysexr,’ says Thomas Boston in his Memoirs, 
‘have been several times, on this occasion, taking 
a view of death; and I have found that faith in God 
through Christ makes another world not quite 
strange.’ 

Rererencrs.—I. 10.—Eynon Davies, Sermons by Welsh- 
men, p. 327.’ The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 756. E. Bersier, 
Sermons in Paris, p. 230. J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 351. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 87. T. Binney, 
King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 41. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 389. 


DOCTRINE AND LIFE 
‘I know Whom I have believed.’—2 Tim. 1. 12. 


I. The Importance of Right Doctrine.—The most 
living Christian experience, if it is to be better than 
unauthorised, unverifiable fancy or feeling, is in its 
essence connected with revealed doctrine. Without 
that warrant, the warmest emotions about God, or 
Christ, may have no solidity of fact beneath them. 
Not that every believer must, or can, enter into the 
same fulness of doctrinal truth. But some doctrine 
the little believing child must have, and the old be- 
lieving cottager who cannot read. To know Whom 
they trust they must know about Him; they must 
know something of the doctrine of the Son of God. 
We may carry our advocacy of the claims of doctrine 
too far, but our present risk is the very opposite. 
It is to regard persons more than truths, ‘teachers 
than teaching. It is to make moral earnestness the 
first thing and the last. It is to look for the glory 
of God somewhere else than in the face of Jesus 
Christ, as that face is seen in the mirror of the Word, 
in the light of the Spirit. I plead, then, for the 
supreme importance of sound and solid doctrine, of 
clear views, of what is revealed about Christ— 
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(a) His person and His work. 

(b) His sacrificial blood. 

(¢) His indwelling life. 

(d) His intercession above. 

Il. We Turn to the Necessity, the Bliss, of a 
Personal Acquaintance with the Living Lord Jesus 
Christ. —We have looked awhile on what some may 
call the ‘dry bones’ of doctrine, but which are in 
fact the vericbre of the backbone of life. But now 
we look again at St. Paul’s words, and we embrace 
the blessedness of a personal knowledge of—not it, 
but Him. If we would live, if our Christianity is 
not to be a synonym for barren mental speculation, 
or somewhat commonplace philanthropy, or merely 
camal contentiousness, or, worst of all, a cloak for a 
life of entire and complacent selfishness, then we 
must know Him and abide in Him. Among the 
doctrines of the faith is this, that if I know all 
mysteries, and have not holy love, I am nothing ; 
and that, on the other hand, Christ can dwell in my 
heart by faith, by the work of the strengthening 
Spirit. “Who shall describe the happiness of direct 
personal acquaintance with Him, as it were behind 
(not without) all thinking, and all work, which 
thought and work He yet can fill and can use? It 
_ is the reality of realities. 

(a) In it the most advanced and instructed 
believer, and the most timid beginner in the life of 
faith, alike have part and lot. 

(b) It gives wings of light to the highest musings 
and most accurate studies of the believing theologian. 

(c) It warms and sweetens the arduous tasks of 
the believing toiler for the souls and bodies and 
homes of men. 

(d) It smiles on the dying bed of the little child, 
and refuses to fall out of the aged mind, which drops 
everything else in its palsy. 

A few years ago, in India, died a little native boy, 
of twelve years old. Almost unawares he had learned 
the doctrine, and had found the Lord. 'Too weak 
to converse, almost too weak apparently to think, he 
twice over, at the last, folded his skeleton hands, and 
slowly repeated those unfathomable words, ‘ The Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord Jesus Christ’. 


THE ASSURED KNOWLEDGE OF THE PER- 
SONAL SAVIOUR 
‘I know Him.’—2 Tim. 1. 12 (R.V.). 


I. This Knowledge is Personal in its Object.— 
Evidently the Apostle intended to emphasise the 
actual personality of the Object of his faith. Christi- 
anity is not creed, not document, not church, not 
Sacrament; Christianity is Christ, Christ is Christi- 
anity. But you ask, ‘Is it possible for me to know 
Christ in this positive manner? He is no longer on 
earth. How, then, may I know Him?’ Probably 
the Apostle Paul had never seen Christ in the flesh ; 
he had seen Him in vision only. True knowledge of 
persons is never obtained through the organs of out- 
ward sense. (1) Paul knew Christ through the organ 
of faith. The margin reads, ‘I know Him whom 
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I have trusted’. (2) By love. Paul gave his heart 
to Christ. It is the lover always who knows. (8) 
By obedience. As Robertson long ago remarked : 
‘Obedience is an organ of spiritual knowledge’. He 
who will do the will of God shall know. (4) By 
suffering. Evermore there is a knowledge of Christ 
sweeter, deeper, more blessed than all other which 
comes to the believer when he suffers with Christ 
and for Christ. 

Il. This Knowledge Inspires at once a Noble 
Character and Life.—As the generations pass the 
character of the Apostle Paul shines out with ever- 
increasing glory. The secret of that wonderful char- 
acter was, according to his own testimony, his faith 
in Jesus Christ. ‘Thus to know Christ in this positive 
manner, to wrap the roots of the heart around Him, 
to draw the sap of life from Him, is to have life cut 
off from all that is sordid, earthly, and selfish, and 
transfigured with the glory of the Lord. 

Ill. This Knowledge Inspires Calmness in Trial 
and Confidence in Death.—Amid the shocks of 
temporal disaster, or when fierce fires of persecution 
burn around us—or when cruel wrongs oppress the 
soul, or when the heart is wrung with parting pangs, 
and we have to kiss cold lips, and bid the long good- 
bye; or when fell diseases smite us low, and blot 
out all the hope of life—we are kept in perfect peace 
if only we know Him. When we come to the mystery 
of death, the only thing which will give us calmness 
and confidence is the assured knowledge of Him who 
is evermore the Resurrection and the Life—J. Toxx- 
FREE Parr, The White Life, p. 59. 


2 TIM. 1. 12. 


Ir you have had trials, sickness, and the approach of 
death, the alienation of friends, poverty at the heels, 
and have not felt your soul turn round upon these 
very things and spurn them under—you must be very 
differently made from me, and, I earnestly believe, 
from the majority of men.—R, L. SrevENson. 

Rererences.—I. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 271. 
J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 171. 8. H. 
Fleming, Fifteen Minute Sermons for the People, p. 194.. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 908. John Watson, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 299. T. A. Cox, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1484, p. 9. W. M. Sinclair, Difficulties of our Day, p. 
158. H. P. Liddon, Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul, p. 
276. J. D. Jones, Elims of Life; p. 220. John Watson, The 
Inspiration of owr Faith, p. 214. W. H. Brookfield, Sermons, 
p. 36. A. W. Hutton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxx. p. 
328. Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 190. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Tumothy, p. 16. 


THE TWO TRUSTS 
‘I am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him. That good thing which was 
committed unto thee keep by the Holy Ghost which 
dwelleth in us.’—2 Tr. I. 12, 14. 
You will observe that these two sayings are in one 
point identical. ‘They express the one great thought 
of the Christian life, in its twofold aspect—the 
thought of Christ’s faithfulness to us, and of our 
answering fidelity to Him. In both there is the idea 
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of a weighty and solemn trust—of something that 
has unspeakable value committed to the keeping of 
another, left under his watchful guard, which he is 
preriged to defend at all cost. Let me set it briefly 

fore you: Christ’s loving demand that we shall 
keep that which He hascommitted to us; our joyous 
certainty that He will guard for evermore that which 
we have committed to Him. 

I. First, let us think of what He has entrusted to 
us. Paul calls it that good or that beautiful thing ; 
and we say in brief that it is twofold—the name of 
Jesus and the faith of Jesus. (1) He has left His 
pure, undefiled name in our keeping. When the 
crusader went off to the holy war, he left some sworn 
friend to fill his place—to do what he would have 
done, to shield those whom he would have defended, 
and especially to answer all slanders that were uttered 
against the absent one, and maintain unsullied his 
pure reputation. In some such way the great Master 
has left us in charge. ‘The whole Church is made 
responsible for the honour of her Lord, and every 
single disciple shares in the sacred trust. (2) He 
has committed to us what we call ‘The Faith,’ the 
body of truth and doctrine which He gave as His 
message from the Father, and which constitutes the 
heritage of the Church—‘the faith,’ to quote the 
saying which is often misused, but which we are never 
weary of repeating, ‘the faith once for all delivered 
to the Saints’. And how are we to keepit? ‘To keep 
the faith is to live it. We cannot be fairly said to 
hold any doctrine until we make it a part of our every- 
day life. 

If. And now I speak of the other side of the Chris- 
tian life, of that which relates to our trust in the 
King’s promise, and of His pledge to keep that which 
we have committed unto Him. There are certain 
things which we can do, We can deiend the faith, 
we can maintain the honour of His name, we can pre- 
serve our own lives unspotted from the world. But 
then there remains a large province of things which 
enter into our deepest life, over which we have no 
pees whatever, which we can but leave with blind, 

elpless, childlike trust in His loving, mighty hands. 
There is the future of the Church. There is our own 
and its results, its rewards. Then, further, there is 
our own immortality. And, finally, there are our 
beautiful affections, the friendships which we have 
cultivated with so much care and cherished with such 
ardent solicitude, which we have woven about our 
souls until they have become an inseparable part of 
our souls. Let us keep our trust, and be assured that 
He will keep His.—J. G, Greennovcn, The Cross in 
Modern Infe, p. 178. 


Rererences.—I. 12-14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. 
No. 1913. I. 18.—A. H. Sayce, Christian World Pulpit. 
vol. lviii. p. 241. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 79. R. W. 
Hitey, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 814. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 885. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy 
Seripiure—Timothy, p. 26. I. 18, 14.—G. Body, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 233, I. 14.—H. S. Holland, 
sbid, vol. lix. p. 380, 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


‘ The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus ; for he 
pr refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain,’—2 
IM, I. 16, 


Tuts letter, many scholars think, may have been 
penned on the very eve of the great Apostle’s death. 
We seem to have a premonition of the end in that 
brave verse of the fourth chapter: ‘I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
kept the faith’. Our text, therefore, has in it some- 
thing of the peculiar weight and intensity that oft- 
times characterise parting words of the dying. St. 
Paul was never prone to indiscriminate praise or 
blame. He had greater matters in hand than the 
strewing of compliments even upon his coadjutors in 
the proclamation of the Christian Gospel. Hence 
we may assume that the singularly cordial words he 
speaks of Onesiphorus are the product of deep and 
manly feeling. 

Onesiphorus means bringer of help; so that in 
this instance at least name and nature coincide ; for 
it was the promptness and the richness of the help 
he brought that went to Paul’s heart. 

I. First, then, consider Onesiphorus im the réle of 
a Christian friend. One of the qualities in him 
which these verses specially underline is, you wil] 
note, the consistency of his helpfulness. 

(1) T'wo features, I imagine, in Onesiphorus’ con 
duct at Rome touched St. Paul with peculiar grati- 
tude. In the first place, he took pains to help his 
friend. ‘He sought me out very diligently, and 
found me.’ 

The main thing required to make us helpful is not 
sentiment, but action. 

(2) Then besides that, Onesiphorus was not ashamed 
of Paul; and that memory the Apostle treasured 
with a rare depth of gratitude. Evidently he was 
used to having people ashamed of him. It was all 
part of being a Christian. But to treat him so never 
crossed the other’s mind. ‘To know St. Paul was the 
pride of Onesiphorus life. So far from being ashamed 
or afraid to be seen in his cell, I have no doubt he 
grew positively elated over his success in finding 
him. 

II. Note secondly, how much this kindness meant 
to Paul. No one had ever lived more completely 
human than the Apostle to the Gentiles. The desire 
for friendship became at times with him almost a 
physical craving. It is not to be imagined that he 
always lived upon the heights, on the blue altitudes, 
for example, to which he soars in Colossians or Ephe- 
sians. No; there were hours of loneliness and sorrow, 
when in his dejection he would have given ail he had 
for the voice of a loved friend, and a look from his 
kindly eyes. So think of the shock of pleasure that 
came to the solitary captive when one day his cell- 
door swung back, and in strode this trusty henchman, 
all the way from Asia. A_friend in need is a friend 
indeed. 

IIL. Lastly, note how St. Paul repaid the other’; 
kindness. In one word, he prayed for him ; he tow! 
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his name in love to the throne of God ; and this is 
the best recompense any of us can make for sympathy 
or help. Says a saint of the seventeenth century, 
writing to an acquaintance who lived by habit in 
fellowship with God: ‘When you have the King’s 
ear, remember me’; and surely each of us has at least 
one friend from whom we also might beg this kind- 
ness.—H. R. Macxinrosu, Life on God’s Plan, p. 73. 

Rererence.—I. 18.—EHzpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 
388. 

THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER 


*Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus. .. . Thou therefore endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ, No man that warreth 
entangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that he 
may please Him Who hath chosen him to be a soldier.’— 
2 TIM. Il. I, 3, 4. 

Sr. Paur’s admiration of soldiers, and his choice of a 

soldier to be the type of one who belongs to Jesus 

Christ, the Lamb of God, meek and gentle—all this 

is quite easily explained, and has been very often 

explained, but nevertheless it ought to challenge 
much more attention and thought than we usually 
give it. When St. Paul says, ‘My son, endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,’ it seems to us 

& commonplace; but we have to consider what the 

word meant when St. Paul uttered it. What are the 

qualities of the soldier that we ought to be able to 
show in our religion, in our penitence, and in our 
gratitude to our Saviour? 

I. St. Paul loved soldiers, and owed much to them ; 
and, seeing their frank and brave carriage, he says, 
This also is what the Christian is tobe: let him be 
the good soldier of Christ, and keep himself from all 
entanglements of civil life, the ordinary affairs of this 
life, which he must use but not be used by, in order 
that he may give satisfaction to Him Who has 
chosen him to be, not His darling, but His soldier. 

II. What has the soldier, then (side by side, no 
doubt, with many faults like other men, with special 
faults belonging to his condition), which is purely 
foe ? St. Paul would point us to two things, 

iscipline and Endurance. He isa man of discipline, 
who has taken, in the Roman phrase, a sacrament, or 
oath. He has chosen his side and has his Master. 

It is that which our dear Lord Himself praises in the 

first centurion of the Gospel (St. Matt. vu). He 

knew his master and his place; he knew the great 

rinciples of authority, which, whether one exercises 
it or subjects oneself to it, depends upon something 
deeper still—fidelity. It is not a mere pride which 
brings hearts down by the reverberation of its claim, 
it is not an influence which sways a crowd by its 
attraction ; it is a reference to something lying behind, 
it is a claim upon a past account, it rests upon some- 
thing agreed upon beforehand. ‘The soldier, as 
disciplined, knows his master, and is servant because 
he knows to whom he has committed himself. 

III. And we Christians need that lesson very much. 
There are Christians who all their life long are wonder- 
ing on which side they shall stand, and who are ever 
learning and never coming to the knowledge of the 
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truth. Let us pray our Captain, our Lord and 
Saviour, that we may not fall into the awful curse of 
those who deny Him, their Master, who shrink back 
from a yoke which is no voluntary yoke, because it 
forms part of that great compact which is all our 
salvation. If Christ saves us He commands us; if 
Christ pardons us He claims us. Discipline, obedience, - 
fidelity, a clear recognition of the Masterhood under 
which we serve, are wrought in and with the most 
secret, the most delicate, the most tender hopes of 
the penitent : if we hope that our tears will not be in 
vain we must see that our minds are set firm; if we 
hope that our penitence will not be rejected we must 
see that our feet walk along the path traced for us b 
Jesus, Who is not only our Saviour, but our Lord, 
Let us know our own side, let us grasp the great faith 
and go forward, that we may prove the strength of 
Him Who hath chosen us to be His soldiers. 

IV. But I long to say a word about the hardness, 
the endurance, of the military life. That also is a 
lesson to us as a nation and aChurch. In the nation 
there is a perilous seeking after softness, pleasure, 
satisfaction, ease, a longing to avoid what is hard; I 
speak not of luxury, I speak not of eating and drink- 
ing, of ‘lying soft and rolling swift’: those are mere 
specks upon the stream of our life. I speak of that 
general and widespread longing to avoid all that is 
unpleasant, to avoid the word that costs us or our 
neighbour pain, to avoid the sain} course when we 
are in an awkward situation, to replace the Christian 
ideal of suffering and conflict by another ideal of mere 
release from bodily pain, of an earthly and passing 
peace of mind, of a health and bodily development 
which subjects all other interests to its own. ‘That is 
what we must indeed recoil from, lest we be found, 
searching after what is soft, to have lost our Saviour. 
The man who is trying to find a soft place in the 
world will never find one soft enough. It is from 
those given up to pleasure, and longing for what they 
call happiness, that we hear words which come near 
to rebellion against God Himself when they have 
met with one of the common troubles of life. They 
see endless losses in losses which are indeed real, but 
in which braver souls find encouragement. Fighting 
people find the world tolerable and joyful ; it is those 
who recognise it as a battle who are optimists. The 
soft theory means a bitter heart, and the bold accept- 
ance of God’s call to arms means a heart at peace, 
knowing peace under the banner of a King at war. 

Rererence.—II, 2.—Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, 
p. 109. 

2 TIM. IL 3. 
A veprEssine and difficult passage has prefaced every 
new page I have turned in life.-—Cuartorre Bronte, 
in Villette. 

2 TIM. IL 36 

Ganipatpi told his Sicilian volunteers: ‘Men who 
follow me must learn to live without food, and to 
fight without ammunition ’. 

Rererences.—II. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No, 
938. R. Primrose, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 27, 
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C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 308. H. P. Liddon, 
Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, p. 342. 8S. Spink, 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1689, p. 551. J. Aspinall, Parish Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 182. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 459. 
II. 4.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Timothy, 
p- 45. Il. 5.—J. Martineau, Endeavours After the Christian 
Life. (2nd Series), p. 62. Hzxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 
240. II. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 1653. Ea- 
positor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 450; ibid. vol. ix. p. 13. II. 
9.—Basil Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. 
p. 81; «zd. vol. li. p. 294. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxiii, No. 1998. W. T. Davison, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 262. J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p. 499. Expositor (4th Series), vol. viii. pp. 115, 116. 
II. 10.—Ibid. vol. i. p. 34. Il. 12.—Bishop Gore, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 263. W. J. Knox Little, 
Christian World Pulpt, vol. li. p. 278. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. x. No. 547. 
‘He abideth faithful.’—2 Tim. u. 13. 


Awmone the cavaliers who fought at Edgehill was Sir 
Jacob Astley, whose prayer and charge, says Dr. 
Stoughton, were characteristic of the bluff piety of 
the best of his class. ‘O Lord, Thou knowest how 
busy I must be this day. If I forget Thee do not 
forget me. March on, boys!’ 

Rererences.—II. 13.—G,. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 
82. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1453. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Timothy, p. 58. 

2 TIM, II. 14-16. 


I REMEMBER no discussion on religion in which re- 
ligion was not a sufferer by it.—Lanvor. 


THE WORKMAN AND HIS OVERSEER 

‘ Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.’—2 Tim. 11, 15. 
Tuesr are words that you might write anywhere : 
on the bishop’s palace, on the magistrate’s bench, on 
the king’s throne, on the editor’s office, on the factory 
door, on the gardener’s spade, on the maid-servant’s 
broom, on the schoolboy’s satchel. 

I. God expects us all to be workmen. Our Lord 
Jesus has told us that God Himself has never ceased 
to work from the beginning, and His will is that we 
should all be co-workers with Him. Christianity is 
a divine workshop, and all who seek for admittance 
at its door must come with their loins girded for 
service. Christ expects every man to do his duty, 
and duty means hard, honest work of some kind. 
Our religion tells us all that labour and not pleasure 
should form the main substance of life, and that man- 
hood loses all its dignity if it does not play a work- 
man’s part in the world. Everywhere the Christian 
idea is gaining ground, that rank and nobility are 
determined by service; that there can be no great- 
ness in indolence, but that there is something great 
in all honest work. 

II. We are to do our work and live our lives as 
under the eyes of the Great Overseer, remembering 
that we are seen of Him whom we cannot see, and 
that each day’s work is submitted to His inspection. 
That is what the Apostle means by ‘ Study to show 
thyself approved unto God’. For it isnot likely that 
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we shall do our work well without an overseer. It is 
well for all of us that our brother-men take account 
of our doings. That is good, but there is something 
better. For if we recognise no judges of our work, 
and no overseer except our fellow-men, we lose the 
highest motives, and the most constant spur. 

III. We are to work and live in such a way that 
we shall not be ashamed of ourselves. I know it is a 
hard task, It is all but impossible for a man to live 
and work in such a manner that he is never ashamed 
of himself. One of the noblest men I ever knew, the 
Hon. Baptist Noel as he was called, who had given 
i family prospects and position for conscience and 
Christ’s sake, said tremblingly, just as he was dying, 
to some one who whispered to him, ‘You will soon 
see Jesus,’ ‘ Yes ; I shall be very glad, but very much 
ashamed’, There is no escape from that with the 
best of us. But we can endeavour by the help of God 
to make each day’s shame less, and to stand before 
God at last with something that will bear thinking 
of as well as much that we would thankfully forget. 
—J. G. Greennouen, The Cross and the Dice-Boz, 

/-99, 
: Rererences, — II. 15.—G. Lester, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. x. p. 359. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1217. J. 
Baldwin Brown, Aids to the Development of the Diwine Life, No. 
xi. Epositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 69. 


THE LAW OF MORAL ENVIRONMENT 
‘Shun profane babblingss : for they will proceed further in un- 

godliness, and their word will eat (or spread) as dotha 

gangrene,’—2 Tim. 11. 17 (R.V.). 
On subject suggested by the text is the deep social 
and religious truth of the influence of environment. 
Timothy is asked to shun, and to do what he can to 
make others shun the evil doctrine and ungodly life 
of their environment, which have crept into the 
Church also. It is because the Apostle realises the 
tremendous power of environment that he warns with 
such impressive solemnity. He knew that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 

I. We usually take an outside and surface view of 
what environment means, We think of it as our out- 
ward surroundings, conditions of work, and conditions 
of home life. But the law of environment is a far 
subtler thing than all that, and cuts much deeper 
into our lives. After all is said about material con- 
ditions, it has to be remembered that the chief 
environment of a human life does not consist of things 
but of persons. There is a moral and spiritual 
climate as well as a physical. 'The people make the 
homes and the workshops and the towns, which have 
such influence over our lives. 

II. When we think of it, we see that ail the per- 
manent influences of life come from persons. Home 
is not the walls where furniture is stored, but the 
place where others exercise their weird influence over 
us. The real environment, the mighty forces that 
play upon life and mould character, are thus spiritual ; 
and this is where we have power over our environ- 
ment. We can submit to what is evil in that en- 
vironment, or we can shun it. 
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III. In all human intercourse influence permeates 
ceaselessly the whole circle from centre to circumfer- 
ence—your influence on others, their influence on you. 
It is not a plea for a hermit life, but a plea for 
serious consideration of the conditions of social life. 
The consideration should be twofold, the sense of 
vour duty towards others, the sense of a necessary 
duty towards yourself in this matter.—Hvueu Brack, 
Edinburgh Sermons, p. 113. 

Rererences.—II. 17.—Bishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, p. 
124. II. 18.—EHxpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 468; «bid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 151. 


THE FOUNDATION OF GOD 


‘Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. And, 
let everyone that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity. Butina great house there are not only vessels 
of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth, and 
some to honour, and some to dishonour. If a man there- 
fore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto 
honour, sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use, and pre- 
pared unto every good work.’—2 Tim. u. 19-21. 

Yov will remember that the closing pages of the Bible 

are made glorious with a vision of the New Jerusalem, 

that is, a vision of the perfected Christian Church, 
and that that vision was seen by St. John from the 
heights of a great mountain. I am never surprised 
to hear that men see wonderful things from the heights 
of the mountains. Are you not surprised, however, 
to find that a similar vision appeared to St. Paul, 
when he was in his prison-house at Rome? In that 
narrow, dark prison he looked out and saw God’s great 
house—the New Jerusalem, the perfected Christian 

Church. The eye sees what it brings the power to 

see. I want us to see the vision that appeared, then, 

to St. Paul. 

I. And, first of all, I want us to gather the im- 
pression that was produced upon St. Paul when he 
looked upon the great house of the Lord. When St. 
Paul looked upon the house of the Lord he said it 
was a great house, and had been built by a mighty 
workman; that it had stood steadfast in the midst of 
all the turmoils of time, and that is the impression 
that ought to be produced upon us when we gaze upon 
the Christian Church. 

IL I want you to pass upward and look upon these 
inscriptions: (1) ‘The Lord knoweth them that are 
His’. ‘There are a great many people to whom God 
says that, to whom you never say that. And one of 
the greatest surprises will be to find so many people 
in heaven that we never expected to meet. (2) ‘Let 
everyone that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity.’ Let us have great sympathy with doubt, 
and hesitation, and becloudment of mind, but a very 
stern voice for all iniquity. We must have a pure 
Church. 

III. But now we must get inside. Go into the 
banqueting hall. Look! See! It is ready for the 
King. The vessels of silver and gold as they stand 
upon the festal table seem to suggest one question to 
me. It is: How may I be a vessel of honour in the 
house of the Lord? Paul says: ‘If a man, therefore, 
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purge himself from these he shall be a vessel unto 
honour’. And it is supposed that the reference there 
is to such men as Hymenzeus and Philetus. We have 
light upon the character of one of these men who 
troubled the Early Church. He made ‘shipwreck of 
faith and of a good conscience’. If you want to bea 
vessel of honour in the house of God, get very near 
to your Master.—J. S. Simon, Christian World Pul- 
prt, vol. txxm. p. 198. 

Rererences.—II. 19.—T. Jones, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lii. p. 408. C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p. 
67. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx’. No. 1854. J. Bowstead, 
Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 99. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 358. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scripture— 
Timothy, p. 68. II. 20.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 89; 
bid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 275. II. 20, 21.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1348. A. Maclaren, EHapositions of 
Holy Scripture—Timothy, p. 77. Jl. 26.—Ezpositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 22. III. 1.—T. Arnold, The Interpretation 
of Scripture, p. 245. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. vy. p. 468. 


*Unthankful.’—2 Tim, m1. 2, 


INcRATITUDE is always a form of weakness. I have 
never known men of ability to be ungrateful.— 
GOETHE. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF PLEASURE 


‘Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.’—2 Tim. m1, 4. 


I supposr we should say, taking a general view of 
humanity, that while man has to work, and work is 
essential, man also needs pleasure and recreation. 
But then this recreation or pleasure will depend very 
much upon two things for its beneficent results : first, 
the kind of pleasure, and secondly, the degree in 
which we indulge in it. We may all have too much 
of a good thing; we may all indulge in that which is 
adverse to our advantage. 

I. There are different kinds of pleasure, and a man 
may abuse pleasure in two ways. If you would judge 
pleasure, you must judge it from the standpoints of 
degree and kind. (1) If a man gives up too much 
time to pleasure, you know what happens ; it weakens 
his moral fibres; it introduces a disinclination for 
work ; it impairs his power and capacity for useful- 
ness. (2) The wholesomeness of pleasure will depend 
upon the character of the pleasure itself. ‘There are 
some pleasures which are unwholesome; there are 
some pleasures which are wholesome. I take it that 
that pleasure which takes the form merely of frivolity 
at least does the man no good; and by doing the 
man no good, that frivolous pleasure does him harm, 
for it makes no demand upon the mind, no demand 
upon the heart, no demand upon the spiritual 
energies. 'Then there are pleasures which are dis- 
tinctly harmful, and as such are to be avoided. (a) 
There are the pleasures of over-eating and over-drink- 
ing. (b) But there are worse pleasures—pleasures of 
self-indulgence, pleasures of distinct immorality, which 
degrade a man and bring him to the animal state. 
(c) And there are pleasures, which turn upon money 
—the chink of money. 

II. What, then, is pleasure for? Pleasure is in- 
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tended for recreation—the recreating of the man. 
And, mark you, there are splendid, wholesome re- 
creations in the world. But pleasure, like everything 
else, may be used and may be abused ; and it is a law 
of our higher nature that we must be for ever making 
choice. 

IIL Now, what is the attitude of Christ towards 
pleasure? There never was a more natural teacher 
than Jesus Christ; there never was a more natural 
life than the life of Jesus Christ. ‘The Master never 
would say: ‘Turn your back upon pleasure as an evil 
thing, but He would say: ‘Judge your pleasures ; 
judge them from the standpoint of your moral eleva- 
tion, your moral characters, and the work you have 
to do for men and for God ’.—Bisnor Boyp-CaRPENTER, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. txxmt. p. 215. 


‘Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.'—2 Tim. 11. 4. 


His guide was not duty; it was not even ambition ; 
but his guide was self; it was ease and amusement 
and lust. The cup of pleasure was filled deep for 
him, and he grasped it with both hands. But pleasure 
is not happiness. There is no happiness for him who 
lives and dies without beliefs, without enthusiasm, 
and without love.—Osmunp Arry, Charles IZ, p. 416. 


‘ High-minded.’—2 Tim. m1. 4, 


Most men seem rather inclined to confess the want 
of virtue than of importance.—Dnkr. JoHNson. 

Rererences,—III. 4,.—W. Brock, Midsummer Merning 
Sermons, p. 146. III. 5.—F. C. Spurr, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. li. p. 86. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2088. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Timothy, p. 86. 
III. 6.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 8367. IL. 8.—Jbid. 
vol. i. p. 202. III. 10.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. i, p. 337. 
II. 10-12.—liid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 15. 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 274. 


THE EVOLUTION OF EVIL 
‘But evil men and impostors shall wax worse and worse, de- 
ceiving and being deceived.’—2 Tim. 1. 13. 
Ler us consider, first, the law of evolution in regard 
to several aspects of evil ; and, secondly, the principle 
on which this evolution depends. 

I. The Evolution of Evil.—(1) The evolution of 
evil in relation to faith, The development of error 
is the matter immediately before the Apostle in this 
pee he is speaking of those who go from one 

eresy to another. Men-.begin by questioning the 
great articles of their creed ; they commence the pro- 
cess in no specially offensive temper, they seem only 
to obey the necessity and follow the methods of an 
independent mind. Gradually, like as when a moth 
fretteth a garment, the criticism becomes more an- 
tagonistic and destructive, until ere long the critic 
finds himself renouncing all the great inspiring articles 
of his faith ; what began in an apparently laudable 
inquiry into the truth of religion ends in universal 
scepticism. Are we, then, to be afraid of testing our 
belief, afraid of a life of intelligence, knowledge, re- 
flection? We ought to turn with scorn from an 
such ignoble intellectual surrender. The point of the 
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Apostle’s admonition is, we must take care in what 
spirit we begin and prosecute our criticism. (2) The 
evolution of evil in relation to character. Evil pos- 
sesses wonderful capabilities of expansion, multiplica- 
tion, transformation, transmigration, exaggeration. 
Notice specially three points in the susceptibility to 
development and increase. (a) One evil contains 
within itself the possibilities of all evil. (6) The mild- 
est form of evil contains within itself the possibility 
of the most extreme evil. (c) The development of 
evil is peculiarly rapid. (3) The evolution of evil in 
relation to destiny. Men in this life often go a long 
way in the development of evil; they become dead 
to truth, to decency, to hope. But we have no rea- 
son to suppose that this degeneration ends here. 
Revelation fixes no limit to the evolution of good. 
But at the same time revelation fixes no limit to the 
evolution of evil. It propounds the awful doctrine 
of a ‘ bottomless pit,’ which in the language of our 
day, signifies unarrested, limitless degradation. 

II. The Principle on which the Evolution of Evil 
Proceeds.—‘ Deceiving and being deceived.’ Man may 
be made worse as well as better by association. 

Ill. The Lessons Suggested by our Theme.—(1) 
Avoid the beginnings of evil. (2) Cultivate purity 
of heart. (3) Loyally keep the social law.—W. L. 
Warkmson, The T'ransfigured Sackcloth, p. 111. 

Rererences.—III. 14.—H. D. M. Spence, Voices and 
Stiences, pp. 81, 97. III. 14, 15.—Archbishop Temple, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. |xi. p. 262. ILI. 14-17.—R. F. 
Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 241. W. H. 
Griffith Thomas, Mundesley Conference Report, 1910, p. 287. 
III. 15.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the Christian Year, 
p.4. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1866. J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons (8rd Series), p. 243. W. M. Sinclair, Words 
from St. Paul's, p. 164. Bishop Ryle, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 309. S. Pearson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lv. p. 218. A. Maclaren, The Wearied Christ, p. 191. R. F. 
Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 276. Hapositor 
(6th Series), vol. v. p. 55. III. 16.—W. M. Sinclair, Christ 
and Our Times, p. 49. F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, 
p. 143. C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 202. C. Gutch, Ser- 
mons, p. 214. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 258; «bed. 
vol. viii. p. 468 ; cbid. vol. x. 250. III. 16, 17.—D. M. Ross, 
Ohitstian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 27. C. Perren, Sermon 
Outlines, p. 831. T. G. Bonney, Sermons on Some of the Ques- 
tions of the Day, p. 84. Page Roberts, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. xiii. p. 970. Expositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 111. 


THE MAN OF GOD 

‘The man of God.’—2 Tim. 11. 17. 
Lert us look at the detached sentence—‘ the man of 
God’. ‘There are some men well known to us, it 
may be, with whose name we never would think of 
associating the nameof God. They are the miracles, 
they are the outstanding wonders and monsters of 
history. I say there are men well known to us with 
whom we could not associate the name of God, we 
should be conscious of a revulsion ; nay, we might go 
further still and consider in cool reason that to: asso- 
ciate the name of God with some men, or some men 
with the name of God, would be a kind of profane 
comedy. 
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Are not all men men of God? In one sense, the 
lowest, are not all men men of God? Yes, in the 
Divine purpose. Then sree does not the Divine 
purpose effect itself, establish itself in a great fact? 
Because so mysterious is human nature that a man 
can say No to God. 

If any man be in Christ Jesus he is a new creature ; 
he started from a new point, he passed through a 
new Eden, he is on a new and higher road, he is on 
the road to the true manhood. O thou drooping and 
half-despairing soul, the door of mercy stands open, 
and on it is written in red flame and as it were in 
red blood struggling with the flame, Jesus Christ, the 
true Man, the God-Man, the saving Man. 

I. Who is this man of God? It is the man who 
has been born again. God met him in a far country, 
in a wild, wild land, known for hunger and desolateness 
and misery; and God made great proposals to him 
in the name of Jesus Christ, told him that he might 
return from the land of desolation into the land of 
plenteousness and long nightless summer. We have 
all to be born again. Man was made in Genesis, he 
is born in the Gospel. Before, he had but a kind of 
foothold on the earth out of which he was raised, 
but now in Christ Jesus he is a soul held of God, and 
in Him he lives and moves and has his being. 

II. And who is this man of God? The man 
whose supreme thought is God Himself, who longs to 
see God with the eyes of faith and love. He misses 
God if He be gone but for an hour. We know 
what this is in the house. The individual makes the 
house, the one person makes the other persons toler- 
able. There are people who if they were to go out 
of the house would take everything with them. 
Whenever I see a little toddling child on the streets, 
I say, sometimes loudly : ‘If that little two-feet-long 
thing were not to go home to-night, nobody else 
would go’. But does the house depend on that little 
toddling creature? It does. Of course the father 
and mother will say : ‘Baby has not come home, but 
she will tarn up in the morning ; if she is not close at 
hand she is safe in the police-station, so we will lie 
down and get what sleep we can, and we shall see 
her in the morning’. Is it so? Answer! It is 
thus that some people miss God. ‘Why standest 
Thou afar off, O God?’ ‘OhifI knew where I might 
find Him!’ Hear that voice—lonely, hollow, crying 
voice, appealing as it were to the very wind, that the 
soul so lonely might be taken into the presence of 
the Father. A soul thus yearning may be well 
entitled to be described as a ‘man of God’, 

III. Who is this man of God? He would take 
supreme delight in the service of God. It is no 
burden to him; everything else is comparatively 
burdensome; he is a truly religious man. There are 
many religions that are not religious; there is many 
a sermon that is not religious. Religiousness 1s 
a peculiar quality of thinking, a special and incom- 
municable quality of desire ; true religion or religious- 
ness is—we can find no better name for it, we have 
searched all the vocabularies—prayer, a living cry to 


a living God.—Josern Parker, City Temple Pul- 
pit, vol. vr. p. 10. 

2 TIM, Iv. 2. re 
Ossrrve, he puts longsuffering before doctrine, and 
that because nothing except patience answers with 
those who are hard to win, Patience enables us to 
possess not only our own souls but those of others 
also.—Sr. Francis DE SALEs. 


2 TIM, Iv. 2. 


In the ninth chapter of The Saints’ Everlast- 
ing Rest, Baxter observes that ‘we are commanded 
to “exhort one another daily,” and “with all long- 
suffering” (2 Tim. 1v. 2). The fire is not always 
brought out of the flint at one stroke; nor men’s 
affections kindled at the first exhortation ; and if they 
were, yet if they be not followed, they will soon grow 
cold again. . . . If you reprove a sin, cease not till 
the sinner promise you to leave it, and avoid the 
occasions of it. If you are exhorting to a duty, 
urge for a promise to set upon it presently.’ 

Rererence.—IV. 3.—H. D. M. Spence, Voices and Silences, 
p. 33. 

ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST 

‘Be thou sober in all things, suffer hardship, do the work of 

an Evangelist, fulfil thy ministry.’—2 Tim. rv. 5 (R.V.). 
Here are four distinct thoughts. They are thoughts 
of St. Paul the friend of St. Luke, whom we com- 
memorate to-day, and they form the opening words 
of the Epistle for this day. They are nearly his last 
thoughts. He was nearing the end ; he was forsaken 
by his friends—‘ Only Luke,’ he wrote in this chapter, 
‘is with me’. Each thought comes straight and 
warm from one of the largest hearts ever given to 
iman. Further, each is not only a thought but a 
charge—a charge countersigned, we cannot doubt it, 
by the sign-manual of the Divine Master Himself. 

I. Sobriety in all Things.—‘ Be thou sober.’ Be 
temperate, calm, collected. Keep your heart warm, 
but your head cool. To each matter that comes to 
be dealt with, whether to cheer or to trouble, give its 
due proportion, neither more nor less. Do not let 
the heat, the headiness, the wild outcries of others 
make you lose your own balance. Be on the alert 
against surprises. Be on the watch alike against your 
own drowsiness and against the midnight assaults of 
others, and in all that calls for judgment, counsel, 
doctrine, action, ‘keep a temperate brain’, What- 
ever others may be, ‘Be thou sober’. 

Il. Suffer Hardship.—Clearly the word had a 
special force for St. Paul and for those whom St. 
Paul sent forth to battle. In our day it has a special 
force for some of the clergy, not least those whose 
work lies in foreign lands, and whose dengan are not 
only dangers of the soul, but also of the body. We 
cannot hear the name of China, we can scarcely hear 
the name of India, or Uganda, or Nyassa, without 
being reminded that to ‘suffer hardship,’ even in the 
most literal sense, may at any time become the lot— 
shall we not say the glorious privilege >—‘ before the 
taste of death,’ or even in the hour of death itself, of 
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some of those devoted brothers who are representing 
us in the mission field. But, apart from this, there 
is surely a meaning for us all, clergy alike and laity, 
in this emphatic word, which might well be the motto 
of a great life—‘Suffer hardship’. In every human 
life, and at many stages of each life, there is always, 
seen or unseen, some eventful ‘parting of the ways’. 
There is the level, smooth path of ease, and there is 
the steep rough path of difficulty ; the path of ‘ least 
resistance’ and the path of trenchant daring; the 
path of tactful—if you will, kindly—compromise and 
the path, always of outspoken resolve, sometimes of 
outspoken leadership. No man who weighs his words, 
and knows something of the complications of modern 
life, can doubt that again and again the easier path 
will be also the path of wisdom and of charity. But 
there are a hundred voices always ready to advise the 
softness of compromise. There is not always ready 
& voice to recall the old soldierly word of command, 
‘Suffer hardship’. ‘There are times when the sterner 
voice is truly the present voice of God, ‘Suffer hard- 
ship’. Speak out. Say the word that must offend. 
Be content to be for a season misunderstood, miscon- 
strued, misliked, and even denounced, if by any means 
you may gain a hearing for some eternal truth of God 
which in your heart and intellect you know to be 
vital. % 
lif. The Work of an Evangelist.—I sometimes 
think that this part of our ministry, which should 
surely be the most delightful, is the one which in 
practice we clergy find the hardest. Judge us, but 
judge us generously, by the history of nineteen 
hundred years, What is the character which we 
have made for ourselves? Are we outwardly spoken 
of, are we inwardly thought of, as bringers of ‘good 
news’? Do men single out this as one of the 
services for which they thank us? Do they expect 
from us some thought, some word, some comment, 
on what is passing in human souls, or on the words 
of Christ in Scripture, or on the works of God in 
Natare—something which will brighten their homes, 
add to their sense of being happy, and breathe the 
freshness of what is known both to poetry and to 
religion as ‘newness of life’? We can hardly put 
the question without a seeming touch of self-accusing 
irony. And yet, if we know anything of the histor 
of the Christian Church ; if we have followed the life 
of any of her first-rate evangelists; if we have ob- 
served how men and women hung on the lips of any 
of the greater thinkers and preachers and writers— 
whether Fathers, or Bishops, or monks, or friars, or 
Reformers, or translators of the Bible, or scholars 
and teachers in Universities, or missionaries at home 
like Whitefield and the Wesleys, or missionaries 
abroad like Boniface, or Xavier, or Duff, or Swartz, 
or Marsden, or the two Selwyns, or Patteson, or 
Whipple, or Mackay, or Hannington—if, I say, we 
have noted the spell which these men cast over those 
to whom they offered their message, it was, we must 
all admit, because they were felt to be bringing ‘ good 
news’. ‘They had something fresh to tell about God 


and about the Saviour, and about the Eternal in- 
dwelling Spirit, and about the brotherhood of the 
Christian society, and about man’s life and man’s 
death. They had something to say which made for 
gladness of heart, which left the burden of life brighter, 
which. threw over it the rainbow of hope, which was 
the breaking of some yoke, and was the unveiler and 
herald of some ‘ power from on high ’.—H. M. Burtrr. 

Rererences,—IV, 5.—W. H. M. H. Aitken, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 251. W. G. Rutherford, The 
Key of Knowledge, p. 142. W. J. Adams, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 268. IV. 5, 6.—G. Trevor, Types and the 
Antitype, p. 253. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE 
‘The time of my departure is come,’—2 Tim. rv. 6. 


Paut knew that his work was done. How does this 
man, the servant of Jesus Christ, bear himself in these 
closing days? With what thoughts of the friends 
about him, of the years that lie behind, of the few 
fleeting days that still remain, and above all, of the 
great Beyond that is now so near to him? It is a 
testing day in a man’s life when he comes to know 
what he has long secretly feared, that the prizes he 
has coveted and toiled for are not for him, that al- 
ready he has done the best he is capable of, and that 
henceforth his influence will be within less and ever- 
lessening circles, Perhaps there is nothing that some 
of us so much dread as the coming of the days where- 
of we shall say that we have no pleasure in them. 
May it not help us if we listen to the last words of 
the Apostle Paul? 

I. And in the first place, mark the Apostle’s quiet 
confidence and joy. ‘ Youth,’ some one has said, ‘is 
a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret,’ 
Paul might have called his youth a blunder, and his 
manhood a struggle, but his old age a regret—no! 
a thousand times no! Long ago it had been his 
desire that he might finish his course with joy; and 
now his prayer is being answered. 

II. The Apostle’s life-convictions remain with 
him still in unshaken strength. Nor are the old in- 
terests of his life dead and gone from him. He gives 
manifold directions to Timothy: ‘The clothes that 
I left at Troas with Carpus bring when thou comest, 
and the books, especially the parchments ’. 

III. Very beautiful also is Paul’s attitude towards 
those who were near him in these last days. There 
is, too, if I mistake not, a new note of tenderness in 
Paul’s voice. 

IV. Need I say Paul did not fear to die? Paul 
welcomed death because he saw beyond death. ‘There 
is the Mainstream,’ writes Mr. James Payn, ‘the Back- 
water and the Weir, and there ends the River of Life.’ 
What is after that he does not know; with him it 
is from death to dark. But with Paul it is from 
death today. ‘To Paul death was but as ‘the lifting 
of a latch’ ; to us, perhaps, who are young and strong, 
‘the thought of death is terrible, having such hold 
on life’, But if our work is done, if we are in the 
backwater and the end is near, God grant that in 
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deepening peace and with ever-growing tenderness 
we may do the things that remain, till the soft 
mellow light of evening fade into that last darkness 
that brings the swift dawn of the eternal day !—G. 
Jackson, Table Talk of Jesus, p. 239. 

Rererences.—IV. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 
989. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 191. IV. 
6, 7.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st Series), p. 219. IV. 
6-8.—J. W. Boulding, Sermons, p. 153. A. Maclaren, Eu- 
positions of Holy Scripture—Timothy, p. 100. 

2 TIM, IV. 7. 


I may not boast with the Apostle that I have fought 
a good fight, but I can say that I have fought a hard 
one. For be my success small or great, it has been 
won without wilful wrong of a single human being 
and without inner compromise or other form of self- 
abasement.—Jamrs Lane ALLEN, in The Choir In- 
visible. 

Rererences:—IV. 7.—G. Dawes Hicks, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 40. J. G. Greenhough, «bid. vol. xlix. p. 
202; ibid. The Cross in Modern Life, p. 219. R. J. Wardell, 
Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 178. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. i, p. 144; «bid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 370. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: A FIGHT, A RACE, A 
TRUST 
‘I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day.’—2 Tim. Iv. 7, 8. 
I. Fist of all, Paul says, Christian life and Christian 
service are a conflict, a battle. ‘I have fought.’ 
Any conception of the Christian life that leaves out 
this side of it is a soft, inadequate and misleading 
conception. There is no Christian life apart from 
conflict. Paul says that it is not only a fight but it 
is the good fight. No sight is fairer than that of 
the man making war on the base within and the base 
without, fighting with self, sin, the devil, and the 
world, and in God’s strength overcoming. 

II. The second metaphor, ‘I have finished my 
course’, When Paul says here, ‘I have finished my 
course,’ he does not mean the sands of life have run 
out, but I have run along the appointed track. He 
means. I have fulfilled the Divine destiny. Henry 
Drummond said, ‘God has a will concerning a man’s 
character, and then He has a will concerning a man’s 
career’, Find out God’s will for you and go straight 
on whatever comes. 

II!. Now the last metaphor, ‘I have kept the 
faith’. The Christian life is a great entrustment, a 
great stewardship. Your Christian life begins in 


your trusting Jesus. But that is only half The 
other half is that Christ is trusting you. Supposing 
we are true soldiers of Christ, what is the end? Not 


death. There is ‘a crown of righteousness ’.— 
Cuartxes Brown, The Preacher's Magazvne, vol. xvu. 
p. 439. 

Rersrences.—IV. 7, 8.—J. H. Holford, Memorial Ser- 
mons, p. 192. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. iii. p. 415. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(Ist Series), p. 225. F. B. Woodward, Selected Sermons, p. 
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42, Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. ii, pp. 1,16. F. B. Wood- 
ward, Sermons (1st Series), p. 190. 


THE LOVE OF CHRIST’S APPEARING 


‘And not to me only, but unto all them also that love His ap- 
pearing.’—2 Tim. rv. 8. a 


Do you notice where St. Paul places a ‘love’ of th 
Second Advent? He was writing as ‘ Paul, the aged,’ 
with his own ‘crown of righteousness’ now full in 
view. But that does not at all prevent him keeping 
his eye upon the coming of Christ. And I conceive 
that however close death may be to a man, the right 
point of contemplation is still the Advent. ‘There 
are four attitudes of mind in which we may stand 
respecting the ‘appearing’ of Christ. By far the 
worst is ‘indifference’ ; and that indifference may be 
either the dulness of ignorance, or the apathy or the 
deadness of the moral feelings. The next state is, 
‘fear’, There is always something very good when 
there is ‘fear’. It requires faith to ‘fear’. But 
above ‘fear’ is ‘hope’. ‘Hope’ is expectation with 
desire : knowledge enough to be able to anticipate 
and grace enough to be able to wish it. And titre 
the ladder is generally cut off; but God carries it one 
step higher—‘love’. ‘Love’ is as much above ‘hope’ 
as ‘hope’ is above ‘ fear ’—for ‘hope’ may be selfish, 
‘love’ cannot be; ‘hope’ may be for what a person 
gives, ‘love’ must be for the person himself. ‘There- 
fore a man might deceive himself, by thinking all 
was right in his soul, because he ‘hoped’ for the 
Second Advent; but he might, after all, be set upon 
the pageant, and the rest, and the reward. But to 
the individual that ‘loves’ it, there must be some- 
thing infinitely dear in it ; and that one dear thing 
is the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The ‘love of Christ’s appearing’ is not a simple 
idea, but one composed of many parts. I would 
separate four, which four at least go to make it. 

I. Manifestation of the Saints.—The moment of 
the manifestation of Christ will be the moment of 
the manifestation of all His followers. ‘Then, per- 
haps, for the first time, in their united strength and 
beauty—declared and exhibited, and vindicated, and 
admired, in the presence of the universe. And, oh, 
what a subject of ‘love’ is there! Some we shall see 
selecting and individualising us, as they come, with 
the well-remembered glances of their loving smiles. 
But all sunny in their sacred sweetness and their 
joyous comeliness. Never be afraid to ‘love’ the 
saints too much. Some speak as if to ‘love’ Christ 
were one thing, but to ‘love’ the saints were another 
thing ; and they almost place them in rivalry! But 
the saints are Christ. They are His mystical body, 
without which Christ Himself is not perfect. 

il. The Manifestation of Christ’s Kingdom.—An- 
other part of the ‘appearing ’—very pleasant and 
very lovable to every Christian—will be the exhibi- 
tion that will then be made of the kingdom and the 
glory of Jesus. If you are a child of God, every day 
it is a very happy thought to you, that Christ gains 
sume honour. If you yourselves get a victory—ever 
so little a one—over some sin—if you make the very 
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smallest attainment in some grace—you would like 
to feel, ‘This pleases Christ. This magnifies Christ. 
Not I, He is higher.’ And if you chance any day to 
hear of or see any advance of the empire of God’s 
truth the very fact has drawn out the deepest feelings 
of your heart. Only think what it will be to look 
all around, as far as the eye can stretch, and all is 
His! ‘On His head are many crowns!’ His sceptre 
supreme over a willing world! Every creature at 
His feet! To behold that Saviour—your Saviour— 
everything to all—and still not a whit the less yours. 
He everything to you; and you everything to Him! 

III. The Manifestation of Christ.—But there is 
another thing after which you are always panting. I 
mean the image of Christ upon your soul. ‘Why 
am I not more like Him?’ But now you stand be- 
fore Him, in His unveiled perfections, and you are 
like Him, for you ‘see Him as He is!’ And if ‘ His 
appearing’ is to appear in you, is not that cause to 
love Him? It is difficult for any who have not 
known quiet hours of holy meditation to realise what 
it will be to see Him—‘ Whom having not seen, they 
love ’. 

Rererences.—1V. 8.—A. Coote, Twelve Sermons, p. 99. 
D. C. A. Agnew, The Soul’e Business and Prospects, p. 30. Ea- 
positor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 4; ibid. vol. x. p. 1093; «did. 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 276. IV. 9, 10.—J. M. Neale, Ser- 
mons for the Feast Days in the Christian Year, p. 309. 


DEMAS 


*Demas forsook me, having loved this present world.’— 
2 TIM. IV. Io, 

Amonc all the portraits of the New Testament there 
is none more arresting, more solemn in its suggestive- 
ness, more eloquent in its appeal, than this of Demas. 
‘Demas forsook me, having loved this present age.’ 
These words were written by the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles in circumstances of trials and loneliness, Almost 
certainly they are among the last words that he wrote 
ar dictated. He was in prison, expecting the end. 
The words almost immediately preceding those of my 
text reveal this fact: ‘I am already being offered, 
and the time of my departure is come’. 

Paul was alone, save for the companionship of Luke, 
waiting the final act: Crescens away, Titus away, 
Timothy away, and Mark away. But they were all 
away upon the business of the King, and even though 
he missed them he thought of them with gladness. 
There was one whose absence filled his heart with 
sorrow : ‘ Demas forsook me,’ not on the King’s busi- 
ness, but ‘having loved the present age’. Now, we 
have seen Demas before. At the close of the Colos- 
sian letter, a letter of the first imprisonment in all 
probability, Paul wrote, ‘Luke, the beloved physician, 
and Demas salute you’. There was a time, then, 
when Demas was by the side of Paul, in company 
with Luke, ministering to him in the need of the 
hour. At the close of his letter to Philemon he re- 
ferred to him as a fellow-worker. But now he had 
to write, ‘ Demas forsook me, having loved the present 
age’. That in a sentence is the story of a spiritual 
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tragedy. A man who had been in closest fellowship 
with the Apostle, both in ministry and in suffering, 
had left him. 

I. No man who has once known our Lord Christ, 
and been in fellowship with Him, immediately for- 
sakes Him. The devil never wins such a man b 
frontal attack. There is always an insidious dank 
movement upon Man-soul ere Man-soul is captured. 
There is always heart-backsliding before there is 
definite and open backsliding. I take up my news- 
paper one day, and I see that which, alas! the news- 
paper is all too ready to publish, that some minister 
or prominent Christian worker has been arrested for 
fraud, or has falien into vulgar sin ; and I know that 
preceding that open fall such minister or worker has 
been drifting. Always first the subtle, insidious force, 
alluring the soul; always next definite choice, deci- 
sion, a volitional yielding to the alluring force ; then 
some day, inexorably, suddenly, Demas has gone, and 
the world finds out that which God knew long 
before. 

Let us consider these things a little more fully for 
our warning. ‘The alluring forces. It is a very 
noticeable fact that this text is constantly misquoted : 
‘Demas forsook me, having loved this present evil 
world’. The word ‘evil’ was not used by the Apostle. 
Why is it that it is so constantly used in quotation ? 
Is it not because there is a subconscious sense that it 
is so insufficient to say, ‘having loved this present 
age’; that there is nothing to be afraid of in ‘ this 
present age’; that there must have been some quality 
of evil in the age, seducing Demas, ere he could be 
lured from his loyalty to Christ ? Now, as a matter 
of fact, when we introduce the word ‘evil,’ we rob the 
text of its keenest edge. The sharpness of the sword 
is in the adjective, rather than in the substantive : 
‘Demas forsook me, having loved this present age’. 

How did the age allure Demas? First, by the en- 
ticement of its nearness ; secondly, by the enticement 
of its method ; and finally, by the enticement of its 

ifts. 

3 Il. This love that took Demas away was that of 
deliberate choice. If we would really understand the 
meaning of the solemn warning, let us take the word 
of Paul when Demas was yet with him, and helping 
him. He wrote to the Colossians, ‘Set your affec- 
tion, your mind, on the things that are above’. In 
this high and holy mystery of the spiritual life let no 
man say that he cannot help what he loves. Religion 
is of the will. Set your affection upon the things 
that are above—that is the great word, and it is a 
command. Demas set his affection deliberately upon 
the present ; came to some hour of crisis in‘which he 
said, I have been comparing these things, and I have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that I will take ne 
risk on an uncertain eternity. I will make sure of 
the thing that is right here, under my eyes. 

Following that deliberate decision Demas went 
from Paul. He left the prison, he left the diffi- 
culties ; he went from fellowship with the little band 
¥ souls who still loved His appearing ; he left Lyles 
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and Crescens, and Tychicus, and Timothy, and Titus ; 
he left Christ —G. Campsert Morcan, Mundesley 
Conference Report, 1910. 

Rarerences.—IV. 10.—Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of 
Iniquity, p. 224. C. Brown, God and Man, p. 210. J. Stuart 
Holden, The Pre-Eminent Lord, p. 187. 


PAUL UNDER DEPRESSION 

‘Only Luke is with me.’—2 Tim. rv. 11. 
WE have affinity with Paul in the mood in which 
these words discover him. He is in the depths. We 
have been there. When he sings we cannot always 
accompany him, but he is sure of our fellowship when 
he sighs. We are unable to soar with him to the 
seventh heaven, but when he moans, ‘Only Luke is 
with me,’ he becomes our brother and companion in 
tribulation. We cannot range with him the mystic 
uplands, but we can take his hand in the dreary 
prison-house. When he philosophises he gets away 
from us, but he is close to us when his bitter tears 
overflow. Let us observe this royal soul under 
depression. It will cheer us in our forlorn seasons. 

I. The Depression of a Noble Soul.—How faith- 
fully is Paul’s drear depression reflected in this plain- 
tive memorandum, ‘Only Luke is with me!’ And 
it was a justifiable depression. There is an accidie 
which is atheism. There are glooms which are the 
pestiferous exhalations of unbelief. Moreover, there is 
a frequent depression which is the result of thought- 
less and selfish indulgence. The extravagant supper 
of the night leaves stupid depression next morning, 
We need not waste sympathy upon such retributive 
sadness. 

But how different is the depression of this faith- 
ful Apostle! His dejection arises from painful cir- 
cumstances, 

Paul’s depression arose from impaired health. 
The thorn in the flesh had always a cruel sting, but 
its edge was sharpened in the dismal prison. Strong 
pain became ferocious pain. Paul had ever borne this 
cross, but it pressed overwhelmingly upon him now. 

Paul’s depression sprang from his excessive labours. 
The bow of Ulysses was unstrung. Its horn was 
worm-eaten and its string was mildewed. And what 
a conquering bow it had been ! 

‘Chen Paul’s depression was the depression of age. 
He was an old man now. He felt old, and that con- 
stitutes real old age. He subscribed himself ‘Paul 
the aged’. And evening hours bring evening shades. 
He was darkened by the fogs which often fall heavy 
on the banks of the Jordan. I would call for warm 
sympathy with all such. We may all require that 
sympathy ourselves in a little while. Speak your 
kindest words to such depressed souls. Seek to irra- 
diate their darkness. Pray much that unto these 
loyal souls there may arise light in the darkness. 

lI. A Pathetic Spectacle of Loneliness.—Paul’s 
loneliness was intensified by the fact that living 
friends had become unfriendly. He had not only to 
bear the grief of friends fallen on sleep, but the 
tragedy of the unfaithful friend. 


III. Great Compensation in a Distressing Lot.— 
If Paul was depressed and lonely, his compensation 
was rich. ‘Only Luke is with me.’ It is a sign of 
his despondency that he projects that ‘only’ upon 
the statement. Had he not been whelmed with all 
God’s waves and billows, he would not have used 
that limiting word. The ‘only’ is a little window 
through which we can see his forlornness, ‘Only 
Luke is with me.” Matthew Henry inquires, ‘ And 
was not this enough?’ Itis a natural inquiry. But 
depression and loneliness have to fight hard against 
querulousness. 

‘Only Luke is with me !’ Nay, Paul! Luke’s Lord 
and yours is with you! John Wesley makes Paul 
say, ‘But God is with me and it is enough’. 

‘Only Luke is with me. And he had enriching 
fellowship with this choice servant of God amid 
disquieting surroundings. What medical relief the 
beloved physician would afford him! It was a great 
thing to have a doctor as his friend in such extremity. 
Intellectual stimulus he would also gather from Luke, 
the man of lovely mind. Paul's vocabulary and his 
store of metaphor were notably augmented by his 
fellowship with Luke. Students of these latest letters 
of Paul do not fail to notice medical words and ideas 
which Paul had never employed before. 

IV. A Saint Verging on the End of Life.-—‘ Only 
Luke is with me,’ he writes, and he is very near his 
rough and hazardous journey’s end. Frequently 
trials multiply as the end of life approaches. It is the 
final test of faith and hope and love. The cross 
grows heavier as faith’s journey ends, and the crown 
of life flashes on our view. And verily the crown 
shines on Paul’s tear-dimmed eyes. ‘ Henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown’ (ver. 8): he has 
Just written. And the very crown he has all his life 
been panting for—‘ the crown of righteousness’. 

We shall not fare badly at the last if ‘only Luke’ 
is with us, Keble calls Luke ‘the sick soul’s guide’. 
The Anglican Collect for St. Luke’s Day runs thus: 
‘Almighty God, who calledst Luke the Physician, 
whose praise is in the Gospel, to be an Evangelist and 
Physician of the soul: may it please Thee, that, by 
the wholesome medicines of the doctrine delivered 
by him, all the diseases of our souls may be healed, 
through the merits of Thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord’. ? 

When Richard Jefferies lay on his dying bed he 
and his wife read much together in the Gospel of 
Luke. It will be well with each of us at the last if 
we can say, ‘Only Luke is with me’—Druyspare fT, 


Youne, The Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 59. 


ST. LUKE THE EVANGELIST 

‘Only Luke is with me.’—2 Tim, rv. 11. 
Sr. Luxe is known to us as ‘the beloved Physician’, 
We think of him, too, as the writer of the Gospel 
which bears his name, and also of that wonderful 
book in which are recorded the triumphs of the early 
Church, the Acts of the Apostles. He is not very 
frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, but such re 
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ferences as there are present him to us in a beautiful 
light. ‘The Physician ’—surely it is a happy thing 
for us to know that thus early in the Christian Church 
there was so close a connection between the ministry 
of medicine and the ministry of the Gospel. ‘The 
¥F sangelist ’—how delightful to think of this cultured 
and refined man being the bearer of the Evangel, 
the good news which his writings have given to the 
world, that ‘unto us is born a Saviour, Which is 
Christ the Lord!’ ‘The Faithful Friend’—no, he 
is not specifically called so in the New Testament, 
but our text states it in sufficiently eloquent terms. 
May we think of him in this threefold capacity. 

I. The Faithful Friend.—St. Paul was writing his 
second letter to ‘Timothy from his prison in Rome. 
He was ready to be offered, and the time of his de- 
parture was at hand. He had no fear, no misgiving 
about himself, for he had fought a good fight, and he 
knew that there was laid up for him a crown of right- 
eousness. But he was saddened and depressed by the 
defection of friends, particularly by that of Demas, 
who, having put his hand to the plough, had turned 
back, because he ‘loved this present world’. Other 
friends were absent from necessity, but St. Luke was 
by his side, and his presence would be congenial not 
only because they had much in common intellectually, 
but also for the reason that they were united in the 
bonds of holy love to their common Lord. ‘ Only 
Luke is with me.’ 

II. The Evangelist.—St. Luke has laid us all under 
a debt of gratitude for his beautiful record of our 
Lord’s life. ‘ His superior education is proved by the 
philological excellence of his writings (v2z., the Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles, which are but two 
volumes of one work). His preface, in pure Greek, 
implies previous careful study of documentary and 
other evidence. Hespeaks of other attempts to write 
a “ Life of Christ,” which were unsatisfactory. Though 
it is the same Gospel, it is narrated with peculiar 
independence, containing additional matter, more 
accuracy in preserving the chronological order of 
events, and complying with the requirements of 
history. He tested tradition with documentary 
records (é.g., 1. 5; u.2; ur. 1); by comparing the 
oral testimony of living witnesses (1. 2, 3) ; and only 
when he had “perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first” ventured to compile a “Life of 
Christ” as a perfect mam, restoring human nature 
and offering Himself a sacrifice for all mankind. To 
him we are indebted for the history of the birth and 
childhood of Jesus and the Baptist, for those liturgical 
hymns, and the scene in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(1v.), which were probably communicated by the Virgin 
Mary.’ 

III, The Beloved Physician.—The name is familiar 
to us all, and what a depth of sympathy and love and 
patience it conjures up! His gifts as a doctor were 
consecrated to the Lord’s service, and do not we know 
in our own experience how great a work can be done 
by the modern doctor who recognises that he is a 


steward of the Great Physician of the soul? The 
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medical man can be, if he will, a very real missionary 
of the Gospel, and he can always do much to make 
easy the visits of the parish clergyman to the sick 
room. It is a blessed thing to know that doctors 
and clergy are to-day acting together to a far greater 
extent than they have ever done before, and such 
unity of action cannot but conduce to the eternal 
comfort and happiness of the patient. The Church 
honours the healing art as the gift of God. 


A HOLY ALLIANCE 
‘Only Luke is with me.’—2 Ti. Iv. x1. 


TueEreE is a note of pathos in this word ‘only’ which 
is not to be interpreted as a belittling of Luke. It 
is rather a revelation of the Apostle Paul. These 
two have much to give to each other, and the ministry 
of each will be vitally enriched by the ministry of 
the other. 

I. I remark, first, what a natural alliance this is. 
‘ Luke is with me,’ says the Apostle of the spiritual. 
A colleagueship of such a kind is not likely to miss 
a certain plain fact which good people have found it 
possible to overlook, namely, that men have bodies 
as well as souls. The beloved physician, in his call- 
ing, is as much within the sphere of religion as the 
Apostle. (1) How finely this comradeship suggests 
a ministry which squares with the great facts of 
human need, Sin and disease are the two great 
ravagers of human life, and next to sin disease works 
the tragedy and pathos of human history. (2) It is 
a natural comradeship if you consider how helpless 
one of these ministries must often find itself without 
the other. The world expects that what Paul and 
Luke represent should go together. 

II. The second remark which suggests itself is 
what a supreme and compelling precedent there is for 
this association. I will read one verse of the New 
Testament, for it recalls One in whom the ministry 
of Paul and Luke, and every other gracious ministry, 
either to the souls or the bodies of men, finds both 
its example and its benediction: ‘And they brought 
unto Him all that were sick and diseased, and blind 
and leprous, and Hehealed them’. This is the great 
compelling precedent behind the mutual ministries of 
the Apostle of grace and the man of healing. 

III. Last of all, what a permanent mutual ministry 
this comradeship suggests and its compelling precedent 
enjoins. The first friends of Jesus recognised this. 
They did not look askance at sorrow and suffering, they 
went to meet it as something their Lord had taught 
them to claim as an opportunity for love and service. 
The social wing of the early Church is the earliest 
phase of the Institutional Church. ‘The sick and the 
afflicted are ours because they are His. Only the in- 
finite pity is adequate to the infinite pathos of human 
suffering. But the infinite Divine pity has its human 
mediators.—T. Yates, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
LXVIM. p. 4. 


Rererences.—IV. 11.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tids 
Teaching, p. 180. J. D. Jones, Llims of Life, p. 239. James 
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Moffatt, The Second Things of Life, p.1. Hzxpositor (4th Series), 
vol. iii. p. 229; tid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 81; bid. vol. x. 
p. 319. 


‘The Books,’—2 Tim. Iv. 13. 


Mg. SrurcEon says, in his sermon entitled ‘Paul— 
his Cloak and his Books’ :— 

‘We do not know what the books were about, and 
we can only form some guess as to what the parch- 
ments were. Paul had a few books which were left, 
perhaps wrapped up in the cloak, and Timothy was 
to be careful to bring them. Even an Apostle must 
read. Some of our very ultra-Calvinistic brethren 
think that a minister who reads books and studies his 
sermon must be a very deplorable specimen of a 
preacher. A man who comes up into the pulpit, pro- 
fesses to take his text on the spot, and talks any 
quantity of nonsense, is the idol of many. If he will 
speak without premeditation, or pretend to do so, 
and never produce what they call a dish of dead men’s 
brains—oh! that is the preacher. How rebuked are 
they by the Apostle! He is inspired, and yet he 
wants books! He has been preaching at least for 
thirty years, and yet he wants books! He had seen 
the Lord, and yet he wants books! He had had a 
wider experience than most men, and yet he wants 
books! He had been caught up into the third heaven, 
and had heard things which it was unlawful for a 
man to utter, yet he wants books! He had written 
the major part of the New Testament, and yet he 
wants books! The Apostle says to Timothy and so 
he says to every preacher, “Give thyself unto reading ”. 
The man who never reads will never be read; he who 
never quotes will never be quoted. He who will not 
use the thoughts of other men’s brains, proves that 
he has no brains of his own.’ 


Rergrences.—IV, 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 
542. F. Hastings, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 140. 
J. Stalker, ibid. vol. lv. p. 406. Dinsdale T. Young, Messages 
for Home and Life, p. 61. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 55. 
IV. | 1.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 408. 


2 TIMOTHY IV 


Vv. 16, 17. 





A STUDY IN UNSELFISHNESS 
2 TIM. Iv. 16, 17. 

Ir is especially difficult to avoid egotism when one 
has to speak of one’s own experiences, but Paul’s unsel- 
fish spirit comes out with remarkable clearness in this 
passage at three points. (1) In his references to the 
Roman Christians who seemed to have failed him at 
the critical moment. At my first defence no one 
took my part, but all forsook me: may it not be 
laid to their charge. He does not blame them for 
their gross cowardice. It is not their desertion of 
him which weighs on his mind, so much as their failure 
to seize an opportunity for serving Christ. May it 
not be laid to their charge! 'The tone is magnani- 
mous pity. Paul forgives and prays that God may for- 
give them. He entertains no personal resentment. 
(2) In his references to his own courage. That was due 
to Divine aid; he claims no credit for it, and does not 
draw attention to his own virtues. The Lord stood 
by me and strengthened me. Paul got power to 
stand firm and give a ready answer to the judge’s 
queries. He does not plume himself upon his read 
wit and bravery, but acknowledges the hand of his 
Lord in the matter. If he was not intimidated, the 
glory was God’s. (8) The object of his personal 
deliverance was wider than his own comfort. The 
aim of God’s intervention, in sparing his life for the 
meantime, was that through me the message might 
be fully proclaimed, and that all the Gentiles 
might hear. Even the postponement of the trial 
served, in his judgment, to promote the greater ends 
of the Gospel. He regarded himself consistently as 
the agent of the cause, not as the main object on 
which all other considerations should hinge. This 
absence of pretension forms the third and highest 
note of unselfishness in the passage. He would not 
pose as a victim or as a hero in the cause of Chris- 
tianity.—James Morrarr. 

Rererences.—lV. 16-18.—J. Edwards, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 414. IV. 18.—Hwxpositor (5th Series), vol. viiz 
p. 146. A. Maclaren, Ezpositions of Holy Soripture—Timothy, 
p. 124. IV. 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1453. 


THE EPISTLE TO TITUS 


TITUS 

Rererences.—I. 1.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 143; 
tid. vol. vi. p. 3. I. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 
568. W.H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, p. 301. Haposttor 
(4th Series), vol. i. pp. 33,204; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 
77. I. 4.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 86. Spurgeon Sermons, vol. xli. 
No. 2439. R. C.C., Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 183. 
I. 5.—T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 271. I. 5-7.—Eaxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. ii. p. 376. I. 9.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 205. 
I. 12.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 384. I. 18,—Arch- 
bishop Magee, Sermons at Bath, p. 242. I. 15.—C. F. Aked, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 171. C. Kingsley, The 
Good News of God, p. 154. G. Caird, Lay Sermons, p. 205. 
Il. 1, 7, 8.—H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xlvii. p. 72. 

SOUND IN PATIENCE 


‘Sound in patience.’—Tirus 11. 2. 


Tue Apostle Paul has himself been described by a 
great Biblical student as ‘ Paul the undiscourageable ’. 
And, indeed, he is worthy of the name, and there is 
no better way of studying the significance of his 
teaching than by watching his own life. He is 
his own best commentary on his own counsels, His 
purposes were frequently broken by tumultuous shocks. 
His plans were destroyed by hatred and violence. His 
course was twisted here, diverted there, and wrenched 
a hundred times from its appointed goings by the 
mischievous plots of wicked men. ‘The little Churches 
he had founded were in chronic disturbance and un- 
rest. They were often infested with puerilities, and 
sometimes they were honeycombed by heresies which 
consumed their very life. And yet how sound and 
noble his patience! With what fruitful tenderness 
he waits for his lagging pupils! His very reproofs 
are given, not with the blind, clumsy blows of a street 
mob, but with the quiet, discriminating hand of a 
surgeon. ‘This man, more than most men, had proved 
the hygienic value of endurance, and he, more than 
most men, was competent to counsel his fellow- 
believers to discipline themselves to the ‘soundness 
of patience’. 

L. Let us, therefore, look a little more closely at the 
virtue. This virtue of patience is to be exercised in 
seasons of waiting. This is certainly the hardest and 
most exacting exercise. I suppose that the rarest form 
of courage is displayed when we are compelled to sit 
still, and things are happening in which we can take 
no part. Action would reduce the tension and bring 
relief, but action is impossible. The acutest strain 
is not in the fighting, but in perilous waiting when 
fighting is impossible. It is in seasons like these 
that the finest courage and the ripest patience dis- 
play their superlative glory. ‘ Although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 


the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat; the flocks shall be cut off trom the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet will 
I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation,’ This is surely a supreme instance of the 
virtue of being ‘sound in patience ’. 

II. But the virtue of patience is also to be exercised 
in seasons of activity. The army needs patience in 
waiting; it also needs patience in fighting. Im- 
patience can spoil the waiting, and impatience can 
spoil the fighting. Impatient action defeats its own 
ends. An impatient shot registers a very erratic 
mark. An impatient batsman throws away the game. 
Yes, we require patience in the field as well as in the 
pavilion. And so it is a general principle in life; 
patience is not something to be called up merely in 
hours of enforced indolence ; it is not a stand-by in 
emergencies; it is the virtue which endows every 
moment with promise, and which makes the most 
commonplace action healthily effective. 

Now let me mention two or three conditions in life 
in which this ‘sound patience’ would operate with 
splendid effectiveness. 

(1) First of all, then, we need a ‘sound patience’ 
when we are in the presence of oppressive mysteries. 

(2) We need a ‘sound patience’ in the presence of 
burdensome disappointment. 

(3) We need a ‘sound patience’ #n the presence 
of a loitering progress.—J. H. Jowerr, The Trans- 
jigured Church, p. 149. 


TITUS Il. 2 


Ix my very young years I had a gravity and stayed- 
ness of mind and spirit, not usual in children ; 
insomuch that when I saw old men behave lightly and 
wantonly towards each other, I had a dislike thereof 
raised in my heart.’—GxorcE Fox’s Journal. 


A SCHOOL FOR WOMANHOOD 
‘ That they may teach the young women,’—TirTus 11. 4. 


Tue suggestion of my text is ‘that they may teach’. 
That is characteristic of the Bible. It is emmently a 
teaching book. The word rendered ‘teach’ is rendered 
in the Revised Version ‘train’. But perhaps its most 
literal translation would be ‘ school ’—‘ that they may 
school’. ‘This sacred book would put us all to school, 
and it would keep us there. Are young women the 
only ones who need instruction? 'The first verse bids 
Titus, the Bishop of Crete, ‘speak the things which 
become sound doctrine,’ or ‘healthful teaching,’ and 
instead of this being required only for young women 
it is imparted also to old men, aged women, young 
men and servants. But, in the instance before us, we 
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are interested to know who are to be the instructors, 
‘That they may teach the young women’. Who are 
the ‘they’? The reply is found in the previous verse. 
It is ‘the aged women’. Women are best taught by 
women. Nor must we fail to notice the method of this 
teaching. It is to be the teaching of example, which 
is so proverbially better than precept. There must, 
however, be verbal instruction, and God’s Apostles 
to-day must not forget in teaching all to ‘teach the 
young women’. 

I. Has not the Church too often forgotten to teach 
such? And yet the influence of women is incalculable. 
In view of the multiplied and multiplying influence of 
their sex, it is indeed right that the Christian pulpit 
should ‘teach the young women ’. 

II. Let me remind you also that woman owes her 
influence to Christ That woman’s nature was equally 
honourable with man’s nobody believed in the pagan 
world ; but as Augustine well said: ‘The Saviour 
gave abundant proof of this in being born of a 
woman’. He, and He alone, has placed woman on the 
crowning slope of honour. 

III. Consider the elements of character which give 
to young women their highest influence. (1) To 
brighten home with love—this is what the Apostle 
would first teach the young women. (2) Another 
- lesson Paul would have young women taught is ‘ to 

be discreet’, The R.V. renders this ‘to be sober- 
minded’. It might be read ‘self-restrained’, In 
another place the original word is translated ‘tem- 
perate ’. Sober-mindedness is certainly a lesson which 
young women need to-day. Does not the age demand 
that the other meaning of this word, ‘ temperate,’ be 
urged upon young women? ‘The life of woman is 
often blasted through lack of self-restraint. (3) A 
further apostolic lesson for young women is to be 


‘chaste’. (4) ‘Keepers at home’ is again an indoc- 
trination of St. Paul. The R.V. gives it as ‘ workers 
at home’. Home duties are the first of duties. (5) 


The next quality urged is ‘ good,’ or as the R.V. has 
it ‘kind’. 

What if young women who name the name of Christ 
and profess His hallowed service omit or forget these 
homely duties? ‘The word of God’ will be ‘blas- 
phemed’ or evil spoken of—Drmspatx T. Youne, 
Messages for Home and Life, p. 17. 


Titus m1. 6, 


‘T nave delivered up my son to you,’ Cromwell wrote 
in 1649 to the Mayor of Hursley ; ‘and I hope you 
will counsel him; he will need it; and indeed I be- 
lieve he likes well what you say and will be advised 
by you. I wish he may be serious; the times require 
it.” In the next year (1650) he again wrote to the 
same friend : ‘I hope you give my son good counsel ; 
I believe he needs it. He is in the dangerous time 
of his age; and it’s a very vain world. O how good 
it is to close with Christ betimes !—there is nothing 
else worth the looking after.’ 


Rerzrence.—II. 7.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
382. 


ADORNING THE DOCTRINE 


‘ Adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.’—Tirus 
Il. Lo. ‘ 


Tue universal test of religion is character, and that 
standard of judgment is a just standard. If the 
world is to be won for Christ it must be won by 
the unconscious evangelism of homely virtues and the 
upright, generous lives of the followers of Christ. 
Where you have a good life going out in the inspira- 
tion ae power of Christianity you have an evidence. 
of Christianity. As a sceptic once said: ‘There is 
not an argument for Christianity that I do not see 
through except one. I cannot make out how it was 
my mother was so good a woman.’ 

I, The life that adorns the Gospel is the real evi- 
dence of Christianity. Christ implicitly rested the 
demonstration of His religion on the conduct of His 
disciples. 'The only evidence for Christ is that of 
Christians. We may treat that thought with effort- 
less familiarity ; but it is a wonderfully important 
thought full of thrust and moment. It means this, 
that Christians must be better than other men ; if not, 
Christianity breaks down. Most of us are advocates 
for Christianity without being Christians. ‘ Christian 
is that Christian does.’ You may know the truth of 
Christ, you may feel at times rapturously ecstatic. 
Bat what is it all for? All for this, to make us like 
Christ. Your religious life is not across the seas of 
far ideals and undiscovered truths—your religious 
life consists in putting goodness into homely outward 
shape. There are still men like Bulstrode in Middle- 
march, who could not conceive that there was any 
relation between his business and religion, who 
thought that ‘the Lord’s cause’ had no connection 
with his shop at all. 

II. How are we to be induced to adorn the Gospel 
of God? A preacher may stand up and say to fis 
congregation ‘Be good,’ until the crack of doom. 
There is nothing more futile. It is not good advice 
that we need; it is good motive, or momentum to 
carry us past the place of danger. We need some 
principle of life, some flow of inspiration, that is large 
enough to influence the whole nature. And that, as 
I understand it, is the crux of our holy religion. 'To 
be a Christian means to be in touch with Christ, to 
let Christ help us. Live so near to Christ that He 
has some chance of beautifying your life; submit 
yourself to the power of His Spirit. He means to 
be your comrade, your Saviour. But He cannot 
unless you will. When the Gospel of Christ grips 
a man’s soul it entails the saving of a man’s whole 
life.—B. J. Snetz, The All-Enfolding Love, p. 
129. 

Rererences.—II, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 


2416. W. L. Watkinson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix, 
p. 284. <A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Titus, 


p. 182. II. 11.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 140; «bid, 
vol. vi. p. 421. II, 11-14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii, 
No. 1894. II. 11-15.—J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p. 221. II. 17.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 


Scripture—Titus, p. 149. 
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THAT BLESSED HOPE 
(An Advent Sermon) 
*Looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing of 

the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.’—Tirus 1. 13. 

I reaz that this great truth—the coming again of the 
Lord—is largely a neglected truth. 

Since the Lord Jesus Christ departed into the 
heavens, and men are really touched by matters 
spiritual, you will find, if you study the history of the 
ua majority of the professing Christians, that they 

ve almost entirely, if not quite, ignored the coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as a Person to fulfil a great 
historical event. They think of that as a merely 
emotional dream of certain enthusiasts; and if they 
do admit that He is coming again in glory, et 
simply think of it as a general idea—that there wi 
be some day a manifestation of judgment and glory ; 
but with the details they have not the slightest 
possible interest. 

I. The Second Advent as a Matter of Reason.— 
I ask you, as a matter of reason, is it likely that the 
Great High God, Who has, as we are told in the 
ee ad of the Epistle to the Hebrews, appointed 

is Son to be Heir of all things, would allow His 
retirement from the earth as if defeated, and never 
see to it that His purpose was completely fulfilled ? 
When the Lord Jesus Christ left this world, He passed 
up from the Mount of Olives and from the sight of a 
few humble followers, who claimed Him in their hearts 
as King. But the world at large ignored Him en- 
tirely, and Satan might well have been said to have 
gained a magnificent victory, if nothing further took 
place historically with regard to the Jesus of Nazareth. 
Consequently, we may expect, on the very ground of 
reason, that there must be a further return of Christ 
in majesty and glory to claim the kingdoms of this 
world for Himself and His father. Otherwise, 
throughout the hosts of hell there might be an ac- 
clamation cry, ‘We have beaten the Lord, that God 
of your heaven’, They have not beaten Him! They 
never can! And it is because we believe the Word 
of the living God, and expect our God is to have a 
triumphant victory in all matters connected with the 
history of this world, that we, some of us at least, are 
now Hdoking for that blessed hope,’ and we seem to 
see the dawn of that wondrous day when Christ shall 
take to Himself His great power and reign, when the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the Kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ.: 

Il. What Saith the Scripture ?—We must inquire 
what is revealed to us in the Scripture with regard to 
this historical fact, of which we are expecting the 
fulfilment. In what manner will the Lord Jesus 
Christ return? Our text speaks of it as ‘the glorious 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ’. He is to 
come ‘in like manner’ as He went up. And the 
Lord Jesus Christ, our Blessed Saviour, who went up 
to heaven as Jesus, the Perfect Man, to claim our 
places there and prepare them for us, in the presence 
of God and the angels, is coming back to ‘receive 
the kingdom’ according to His own parable. He 


TITUS II 





Ver. 15. 


comes to be King, and His title is to be ‘the Lord 
Himself’. 

Ill. Christ and the Church.—What will it be to 
Christ when He looks upon His Church, and says, 
‘My beloved, My beloved!’ That is my Saviour’s 
joy, my Saviour’s reward for all His pains. ‘For the 
joy that was set before Him, He endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God,’ henceforth waiting till 
His enemies are crushed, and His saints are ready to 
meet Him, and the cry goes up from earth as well as 
from heaven above: ‘My Lord, my God’. Not only 
will it be a satisfaction to His own soul; He will see 
God satisfied, too. When He was upon earth, there 
was one thought in His mind. ‘I have glorified 
Thee upon the earth . . . I came not to seek my own 
glory, but the glory of Him that sent Me.’ I can 
Imagine (oh, so feebly !) the wondrous feeling of my 
Lord and Master as He looks upon that perfected 
Bride—gathered in all ages from earth—how He 
turns back for a moment to His Father’s throne, and 
says ‘Father, I have glorified Thee; I have glorified 

ee |’ 

IV. What Shall we Say to these Things ?—I ask 
you to think that we are to get ready. A little child 
said to its mother, ‘Hadn’t we better begin to pack 
up for heaven?’ Are you beginning to pack up for 
glory? Are you getting ready, for that wondrous 
moment when all our beloved ones shall meet us— 
not only our own beloved on earth, but our dearly 
beloved Lord—to meet Him in the air and be like 
Him, because we see Him as He is. I beseech you 
to be getting ready, ‘for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh’. Get ready, and help 
others, It is an honour to be called of God to go 
out and hasten the time when the Bride shall be 
ready to meet her Lord. Work your work while yet 
it is day; you will not have long to win souls for 
Jesus. Are weready toreceive Him? He will come 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. May our 
prayer be, ‘Come, Lord Jesus ; come quickly !’ 

Rererences.—II. 18.—H. Alford, Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine, p. 266. D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, p. 
82. C. D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 197. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. x. p. 109. II. 13, 14.—J. Keble, Sermons for the 
Sundays After Trinity, p. 372. II. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. ii. No. 70. A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 241. 
G. A. Sowter, From Heart to Heart, p. 212. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 487; tbid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 367. A. 
Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scriptwre—Titus, p. 171 ; thd. 
p. 180. 





TITUS I. 15. 
‘I mer the society [at Norwich] at seven,’ says Wesley, 
in his journal for September, 1759, ‘and told them 
in plain terms, that they were the most ignorant, 
self-conceited, self-willed, fickle, untractable, dis- 
orderly, disjointed society, that I knew in the three 
kingdoms. And God applied it to their hearts: so 
that many were profited; but I do not find that 
one was offended.’ 

Rererence.—Il. 15.—H. D. M. Spence, Voices,and Stlences 
p. 9. 
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OUR MOTTO 
‘ Ready to every good work.’—TiTvs 11. x. 
Prrmarity these words refer to our duty as Christian 
citizens. But I think we may very well enlarge the 
scope of the words, so that we may take them as our 
motto for our whole life, and not only for our lives 
as Christian citizens. 

I. What do we Mean by Good Work ?—The 
Christian is to be ready for every beautiful work, 
because the work of God is always beautiful. Good 
works are beautiful, and they call forth the admira- 
tion of all true beholders. It requires a certain 
amount of courage to do good works. There are 
many men who are not men enough to do good 
works, cowardly men, men who just follow the multi- 
tude to do evil. And therefore the good works are 
not only those that are beautiful in themselves, but 
that require a certain amount of courage and manli- 
ness on the part of Christian men to engage in 
them. 

II. Well, then, why should we be Ready for 
every Good Work ?—(1) Because we were created 
for good works by God in Christ Jesus. (2) We 
must be ready for good works because in the fifth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and in the 
sixteenth verse, it is these good works that glorify 
God. ‘Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works,’ your beautiful works, 
‘and glorify your Father which is in heaven’. (3) 
By doing these good works we follow the example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. (4) In order to provoke one 
another to good works (Heb. x. 23), in order that 
we may be thus a pattern to other men. (5) These 
good works are your best adornment. 

III. You must be Ready to every Good Work.— 
Well, now, how are you to do it? (1) You must be 
consecrated to Him, you must be ready to do what- 
ever He appoints. (2) You must be cleansed, sancti- 
fied, meet for the Master’s use. (3) In the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘That great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good 
work to do His will, working in you that which is 
well-pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ’. 
The Greek word there means, to set a dislocated 
arm, to put something right which has got wrong. 
When this dislocation is set right, then there will be 
the prospect of our being ready for every good work. 
(4) In the third chapter of the second Epistle to 
Timothy, and in the seventeenth verse: ‘That the 
man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works’. Furnished for all good works. 
(5) There must be a real keen anxiety to do them. 
(6) You want to be stablished for every good work 
if you are to fulfil the purpose for which God has 
called you. (7) In the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and in the tenth verse, ‘ Fruitful in 
every good work’. Because after all it is not so 
much how much we do, but what we do in the doing 
of it—E. A. Sruarr, The True Citizen and other 
Sermons, vol. rx. p. 65. 


TITUS III 


Ver. 1 e 





EQUIPPED FOR WELL-DOING 
Titus 11. 1. 

Turse words describe the normal attitude of mind 
which the Christian believers in the island of Crete 
were to maintain with steadfast resolution. Calls to 
service, like the Lord’s coming to judgment, may 
sometimes be upon us when we are not looking for 
them. ‘Ready unto every good work.’ It is much 
more likely that we shall miss the pregnant occasion 
than that the occasion will fail to arrive. The 
history of failure is the story of unreadiness. This 
malady sometimes shows itself in a disabling sense of 
personal unfitness for the task which solicits us. This 
infirmity which hampers our life-work sometimes 
arises from the fact that we project our own unfit- 
ness into the minds of others, and assume that they 
are not ready to improve by the good works we are 
sent to do. 

I. The first condition of this habitual fitness for 
service is a mind attuned to the Divine kindness, and 
in constant agreement with the goodwill of God. 
We shall never falter in good works, or miss the 
great opportunities which lie in our providential 
pathway, if we are possessed by the remembrance of 
God and His mercy to just and unjust alike. It is but 
another way of stating the same truth to affirm that 
Christ and His Word must be in us as the founda- 
tion of this fitness. In sending Marconigraphs across 
the sea, it is necessary that the instruments should be 
‘syntonised’ with each other. Unless receiver and 
transmitter are keyed into a fine correspondence the 
message will be lost, and the electric vibrations which 
indicate it will wander unread through the wide spaces 
of the air. The Bible ‘syntonises’ us with the mind 
of God, making us sensitive subjects of His fine com- 
mands. 

II. A further essential of this daily fitness for 
service is a firm assurance that since God has made 
it the chief function of the new life that it should 
abound in good works, He cannot possibly put us 
under conditions where this high function will be 
thwarted. He has so ordained the world into which 
we are sent, that it is a meet sphere for this Christ- 
like vocation. 

III. This fitness for every kind of gracious service 
must be maintained by diligent daily exercise A 
French writer has said: ‘If Paganini, who uttered 
his soul through the strings of his violin, spent three 
days without practising, he lost what he called the 
stops of his instrument, meaning the sympathy be- 
tween the wooden frame, the strings, the bow, and 
himself. If he had lost this alliance, he would have. 
been no more than an ordinary player.’ And that 
sympathy between the soul of the worker, the written 
word, the stricken race and the God who redeemed 
it, which is the mainspring of all great achievement, 
may be lost by neglect. Nothing can make up for the 
lack of this inward readiness. If we are ready for every 
good work we are ready for the coming of the King. 

Rererences.—III, 1, 2.—H. Bonner, Sermons and Lee- 
twres, p. 172. III. 1-4,—Zapository Sermons on the New 
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Testament, p. 248. III. 3-8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2042, 
THE PHILANTHROPY OF GOD 
(For Christmas Day) 
*The kindness of God our Saviour and His love toward man,’ 
—TITus I. 4. 

THE m of Christmas affects each of us in differ- 
ent ways at different times, for it deeply concerns our 
whole Parhinity It never loses its power. Men and 
women whose hearts are untouched by other great 
facts of Divine revelation feel strangely thrilled as 
their ears catch the angels’ tidings of the birth of the 
Virgin’s Son. Christmas appeals to the primary in- 
stincts of humanity; it meets man’s deepest needs ; 
and if those without the Church feel a new glow at 
this season, surely we who are accustomed to meet 
here must be more deeply moved still. We pass be- 
yond the outward expressions of the joy to the inner 
meaning of which everything else is but a sign. 
‘The Word was made Flesh and dwelt among us.’ 
The Incarnation is the making of God poor that we 
may be made rich. 

I. The Philanthropy of God.—In what does wealth 
consist? Notsurely in money, not even in knowledge. 
What are the most precious things, the things we hold 
most dear? We think of home, and we realise the 
glory of motherhood and the dignity of childhood, 
and we understand that through the Incarnation we 
have become inestimably wealthy in the power of 
home which binds hearts together indestructibly. 
We think of the riches of Christian literature and art 
springing through the centuries from that humble 
home at Bethlehem. We think of the new spirit 
which helps us in that work which is so trying to body 
and brain, for the whole routine of life is known to 
God Who became a labourer in the city of Nazareth. 
And if all this true wealth is ours in this world through 
the Incarnation, what shall we say of the treasure and 
Divine riches given to us for the sustenance of our 
spiritual life, of the grace of Jesus Christ in His 
Church and in His Sacrament, of the knowledge of 
His will in His inspired Word and through His min- 
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isters, of the hope of everlasting life which binds earth 
and heaven? The kindness and philanthropy of God! 
In all parts of the world men are even now gleaning 
these riches of Christ’s poverty, the riches of an in- 
heritance which is incorruptible and fadeth not away. 

II, ‘Let this Mind be in You.’—Surely, as we 
consider the message of Christmas and realise all that 
that means, we find in it not only a gospel of infinite 
joy but also a challenge to imitate the example of 
Him Who has made this wealth ours. ‘ Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus ’—the 
mind of true philanthropy. Christmas is the festival 
of kindness. Through the Incarnation philanthropy 
has acquired a new meaning. It is not to be asserted 
indeed that there were no efforts to alleviate poverty 
and suffering before the Incarnation. ‘The sympathies 
of humanity have had some expression at every period 
of the world’s history, and we know that the Roman 
noble gloried in giving alms to the beggar. But still 
there was nothing like the Christian conviction of the 
obligation resting upon each man to do all in his 
power wisely to alleviate misery. ‘The example of 
Christ in His Incarnation is followed again and again 
by His disciples, for the true Christian realises that the 
unfortunate have around them the halo of the suffer- 
ing of Christ. But at the same time it must be re- 
membered that there is nothing in Christ’s teachmg, 
or in the teaching of His Apostles, which approves oi 
indiscriminate almsgiving. We must give ourselves 
trouble to see that our charity is always well advised, 
and that it is not a generous giving to comfort our- 
selves independently of the result of our bounty. The 
kindness and philanthropy exhibited in the Incarna- 
tion is our pattern. 

Rererences.—III. 4.—Archbishop Alexander, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 20. lI. 5.—J. C. Lees, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlii. p. 27. D. L. Moody, The Fulness of 
the Gospel, p. 52. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Ser- 
mons, p. 198. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 60. II. 7.— 
B. J. Snell, Sermons on Immortality, p. 20. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 204. III. 8.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Titus, p. 189. lL. 9.—Ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. x. p. 371. III. 15.—Ibid. vol. viii. p. 167. 
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Rerzrences—I. 9.—J. Martineau, Endeavours After the 
Christian Life, p. 105. I. 10.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 305. Ezpositor (5th Series), 
p. 86. 


THE UNPROFITABLE MADE PROFITABLE 


‘Onesimus . . . aforetime unprofitable .. . now profitable. — 
PHILEM. I0, IZ. 

Tus is graphic portraiture; two pictures of one 
man, and each picture presented by a word ; one man, 
Onesimus, unprofitable, profitable. And immediately 
we see a contrast. Mark most carefully these pre- 
liminary matters. The contrast is not a contrast in 
the accidentals, of material things. I believe that 
such a contrast would have been permissible ; I believe 
that such a contrast did exist. I haveseen a picture 
of contrast on that level of some Salvation Army 
warrior in this district, of what he was and what he 
is. I am not sure of the wisdom of that kind of 
thing, but I am of the truth of it. But this is not 
a picture of Onesimus, a runaway slave, and Onesi- 
mus clothed and in his right mind going back to his 
duty. Neither is this a contrast in the essentials of 
spiritual experience save as that spiritual experience 
of the man does actually shine through the actual 
contrast suggested. It is not Onesimus aforetime 
carnal and nowspiritual. That also is true, but that 
is not the picture drawn. If we are to look at these 
two pictures to observe this contrast and deduce the 
values suggested, we must notice exactly to what the 
Apostle is drawing attention. 

I. What, then, is the contrast? It is a contrast 
in the matter of this man’s relationship to his fellow- 
men. I repeat, not a contrast as to the accidentals, 
of material things ; not as to the essentials of spiritual 
experience, but of relationship to his fellow-men— 
‘aforetime unprofitable, now profitable to thee and 
me’. While, therefore, on this page we have all 
these portraits, and every one of them reveals some 
triumph of Christ, in each one some new glory shin- 
ing as the result of life in Christ, here in the very 
centre of the things that Paul prominently desired to 
draw attention to is the figure of Onesimus as he was 
with regard to his fellow-men before he was begotten 
by the Apostle in his bonds, and Onesimus as he was 
with regard to his fellow-men after he was begotten 


Christianity is that of the transformation of waste 


| into wealth ; that by what Christ works in the life 


of a man all those ancient and symbolic words of 


vol. yi. , ancient prophecy are fulfilled. The touch of Christ 


on the life of a man transmutes the man from base 
metal to precious metal, and consequently changes 
the man from base coinage and unprofitable into 
current coinage of the very realm of heaven, which is 
profitable. There is the supreme miracle of Chris- 
tianity, the supreme wonder that is for ever vale 
taking hold of the waste materials of life, and mak- 
ing them into wealth for time and eternity. . 
Il. What is the secret of this transformation 
wrought in the life of the man? In one word, 
almost incidentally written and yet fundamental to 
our understanding of the story, ‘Onesimus, my 
beloved, begotten in my bonds’. 

If you would understand the Apostle’s use of the 
word begotten in the letter to Philemon, let me direct 
your attention to the same use of another word in 
another letter. In writing to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians Paul says: ‘Though you have ten thousand 
tutors in Christ you have not many fathers, for in 
Christ Jesus I begat you through the Gospel’, 
And when in chains Paul wrote of a runaway slave 
he begat in his bonds. 

He preached the Gospel of that risen Christ and 
that preaching in faith that man was apprehended, 
changed, and the waste was transmuted into wealth, 
and the unprofitable was made profitable. This is 
the secret of Christianity flashed upon this page in 
one word. 

And what are the evidences of such transmutation ? 
Recognition of such responsibility and surrender 
thereto by the man who has robbed his master and 
fled. Some of you will remember how Dean Farrar 
has woven the story into beautiful fiction, Darknese 
and Dawn. "The man who had wandered here and 
there at last found himself in Rome, in contact with 
that great Apostle, and was begotten. What is the 
evidence he was begotten? His willingness to go 
back to responsibility, to pay the debt he owes, to 
become profitable rather than unprofitable. 

So in that little verse there stand before us those 
tremendous facts about Christianity. Christ takes 
hold of the unprofitable man and makes him profit- 
able. There are other planes upon which men ma 


Notice the real value of this letter and this text. | of human relations. I only referred to them to say 
The declaration of Paul to Philemon concerning | this, that Christ alone confronts Onesimus and changes 
Onesimus is the making of this claim for Christianity | him from the unprofitable to the profitable. ‘That 
—that Christianity takes hold of the unprofitable | is the central wonder, and the perpetual victory 
man and makes him profitable; that the mission of | and the supreme glory of the Christian fact.— 
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G. Camesztt Morcan, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. uxxvu. p. 177. 


GOD’S SECRET STAIRS 
‘Perhaps he therefore departed for a season, that thou 
shouldest receive him for ever.’—PHILEM. I5. 

Waririne to Philemon about Onesimus, the servant 
who had treated him so wrongfully, but in whom old 
things had passed away, St. Paul says: ‘ Perhaps he 
therefore departed for a season, that thou shouldest 
receive him for ever’, .The words have meanings 
beyond their first application. 

I. The gain of uncertainty. there is one thought 
which they bring. Now, it is a blessed thing that all 
the heavenly Father’s intentions and doings are not 
clear as noonday, but that the twilight hangs about 
many of them. (1) It is a lesson in humility. (2) 
It is a lesson, too, in faith. The Christian is puzzled. 
The Christian has to say, ‘Perhaps’. (8) And it is 
a lesson in His many-sidedness. We have to tell 
ourselves, ‘Perhaps this is His design,’ or ‘Perhaps 
that is the purpose of His great and unfathomable 
soul’, 

II. The presence of God: it is a second truth 
which the words convey. Onesimus ‘departed,’ 
foolishly, wickedly ; that is the human side. Onesi- 
mus ‘was parted’ from Philemon by the hand of the 
Lord ? that is the Divine side. Our life, short as it 
is, is full of partings. (1) Some of us are parted 
from our plans, (2) We are parted, moreover, from 
our possessions. 

III. The lastingness of love: it is a final lesson 
which I glean. Onesimus was coming back, never to 
be separated from Philemon any more at all. He 
had gone away a heathen; he was returning a 
disciple. The love of God in Christ Jesus their 
Lord had drawn them into unity, had fused them into 
a single spirit, not for this world only, but for the 
next world as well. There are bonds which it is hard 
to break. (1) There is the bond of country. (2) 
There is the bond of Church. (3) There is the bond 
of home. Yet none of these bonds is eternal. The 
one love which endures is the love of Christ. When 
our friends are His, they are ours so long as His 
heaven abides and He Himself lives. So ‘there is 
nothing out of love hath perpetual worth’. ‘All 
things flag but only love, all things fail and flee’ — 
A. Smetur, Scottish Review, vol. v. p. 418. 


Rererences.—I. 15.—C. D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 82. 
J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (3rd Series), p. 62. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1268. Ewpositor (4th Series), 
vol. i. p. 34. I. 15, 16.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. 
iii. p. 8305. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 350. I. 16.—J. W. Burgon, Servants of 
Scripture, p. 99. J. Eames, Sermons to Boys and Girls, p. 11. 
I. 19.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Philemon, 
p. 196. 

PHILEM. 22, 

Lozp, I read how Paul, writing from Rome, spake to 
Philemon to prepare him a lodging, hoping to make 
use thereof, yet we find not that he ever did use it, 
being martyred not long after. However, he was no 


loser, whom Thou didst lodge in a higher mansion in 
heaven. Let me always be thus Decai¥ed to my 
advantage. I shall have no occasion to complain, 
though I never wear the new clothes fitted for me, 
if, before I put them on, death clothe me with 
glorious immortality.—Tuos. Futier. 


WHAT WE OWE TO ST. LUKE 
(For St. Iuke’s Day) 
‘Luke, my fellow-worker.’—PHILEM. 24. 


Waar is the debt which the Church owes to St. 
Luke? This cultivated Gentile, with his scientific 
training, his literary and artistic gifts, his cosmopoli- 
tan sympathies, his romantic delight in adventure— 
what message does he bring to us, what elements does 
he contribute to our conception of religion? It will 
be found, I believe, that St. Paul’s ‘fellow-worker’ 
(particularly when we consider him in his character 
of third Evangelist) has lessons to convey to us— 
lessons not so clearly and emphatically taught else- 
where in the New Testament—lessons of peculiar 
and imperishable value ; lessons, moreover, which at 
the present time seem to have a special claim upon 
our reverent attention. Let me set before you 
briefly three examples of such lessons. They will 
serve at least to indicate the nature of the obligation 
which every Christian owes to the Evangelist St. 
Luke. 

I. First, then, we are principally indebted to St. 
Luke for our insight into the pardoning love of God 
in Christ for sinners, The ‘ beloved physician ’ clearly 
had a large heart himself; he was filled with pro- 
foundest pity for the sorrows and sins of men. It was 
natural, therefore, that in setting forth our Lord he 
should seek to present Him primarily as the large- 
hearted Saviour of the human race, the Revelation to 
each and all of God’s boundless charity. How many 
magnificent passages expressive of the greatness of 
this Divine redeeming love are found in St. Luke 
alone! He only preserves that inimitable parable 
of the prodigal welcomed home, the recital of which 
would always bring tears into the eyes of St. Augus- 
tine; he only relates the stories of the sinner in 
Simon’s house who loved much and was much forgiven, 
and of the robber to whom Paradise was promised on 
the cross ; he first records the most wonderful saying 
in the whole of the Gospels—‘ The Son of Man came 
to seek and to save that which was lost’. And these 
are but few of the instances. Again and again, 
more fully and persistently than any of the Evangel- 
ists, St. Luke reveals and illustrates the Saviour’s 
pitying love—the ‘passion of compassion’ which 
impelled Him to the rescue of the fallen. and perish- 
ing. This is a theme on which he never tires of 
dwelling, and Dante was true to the facts of the case 
when he characterised our Evangelist as supremely 
‘the historian of the gentleness of Christ’. 

II. Turn now to another lesson that is taught us 
by St. Luke. Just as this writer, more than any of 
the Evangelists, enables us to realise God’s saving 
love for sinners, so more than any does he accentuate 
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the dangers which lie about the path of those whom 
God would save. Particularly he is the preacher 
of the perils of prosperity. The perils of wealth, the 
perils of pleasure, the perils of the easy life of com- 
fort and security—this is the subject of his repeated 
warnings. The most radical teachings concerning the 
good things of this world are to be found in the 
third Gospel. Here only are woes pronounced on the 
rich and the satisfied and the merry and the popular ; 
here only we read the parable of Dives damned, and 
that of the Fool who heaped up treasure for himself, 
but was not ‘rich toward God’ ; here possessions are 
personified as a demon of unrighteousness,’ and the 
solemn word is heard, ‘ Whosoever he be of you that 
renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be My 
disciple’. So determined, indeed, is the hostility of 
St. Luke towards property and prosperity that one 
scholar has described him, not without some show of 
reason, as ‘ the Socialist-Evangelist ’. 

If. Let us note just one other lesson that is taught 
us by St. Luke. He stands, it seems to me, as the 
type and representative of Christian humanism and 
culture. Not only was he a traveller and a man of 
science and a scholar; as an historian his merits have 
been proved beyond dispute, while as a literary 
genius he is probably unequalled by any early Chris- 
- tian writer. Renan declares that his Gospel is the 
most beautiful book in the world, and a recent 
German critic aptly designates the author as ‘the 
poet-painter among the Evangelists’. A tradition, 


which is apparently as old as the sixth century, 
claims him literally as a painter; and, though this 
may not be accepted, there is still a real sense in which 
St. Luke may be regarded as ‘ the father of Christian 
art’. For from him, in larger measure than from any 
other Evangelist, the great religious painters have 
derived their inspiration. You have only to visit 
one of the famed European Galleries and mark the 
subjects of the pictures to perceive that this is so. 
There you find reproduced with an almost wearisome 
reiteration such scenes as the Annunciation, or the 
Presentation, or the Ascension ; as Christ among the 
Doctors, or at the supper-table of Emmaus. There 
in room after room you light upon the same familiar 
figures—Martha who serves, and Mary who listens, 
the Shepherds adoring the Babe in the manger, the 
white-haired Anna and the small Zacchzeus ; or, again, 
the Pharisee and the Publican, the Unjust Steward, 
the Good Samaritan, and the Prodigal Son. Not all 
of you may realise that for the wonderful originals of 
these favourite scenes and portraits we are indebted 
exclusively to the superb artistic skill of the Greek 
‘ poet-painter ’ St. Luke. 

Shall we not, then, be justified if we look upon St. 
Luke as teaching us by example the profound and 
weighty lesson that all that is best in culture, all the 
treasures of knowledge and imagination and emotion, 
should be sought out and used for Christ >—F. 
Homers-Dunpen, The Guardian, 28th October, 1910, 

Reyzruncz.—I. 24.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 81. 
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Tux Epistle to the Hebrews is just such a perform- 
ance as might naturally have come from an eloquent 
man and mighty in the Scriptures; in whom the in- 
telligence, and the powers of combining, type-finding, 
and expounding, somewhat dominated the religious 
pearenont The Epistle to the Hebrews is full of 

uty and power; and what may be called the ex- 
terior conduct of its argument is as able and satisfying 
as Paul’s exterior conduct of his argument is generally 
embarrassed. Its details are full of what is edifying. 
—Marruew Arnoxp, in St. Pawl and Protestantism. 


Tue object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to 
prove the superiority of the Christian religion; the 
object of the Epistle to the Romans to prove its 
mecessity.—CoLERIDGE. 


I cnerisu the thought of the richness there was in 
the first days of the Church, when even the writer of 
such an Epistle as this should be a forgotten man.— 
WEstcorrT. 
*God who at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets.’—Hzgzs. 1. 1. 
In the fulness of time both Judaism and Paganism 
had come to nought ; the outward framework, which 
concealed yet suggested the Living Truth, had never 
been intended to last, and it was dissolving under 
the beams of the Sun of Justice which shone behind 
it and through it. The process of change had been 
slow ; it had been done not rashly, but by rule and 
measure, ‘at sundry times and in divers manners’ ; 
first one disclosure and then another, till the whole 
evangelical doctrine was brought into full manifesta- 
tion.—NrEwmnan, Apologia Pro Vita Sua (ch. 1). 


‘Hers,’ Mr. Gladstone writes in his introduction to 
Sheppard’s Pictorial Bible, ‘we perceive one of the 
high prerogatives of the Scriptures which helps to 
explain their close and elastic adaptation to the pro- 
gressive needs of our race. No other sacred books 
are so minutely and exactly divided by periods and 
by authorship. No others cover so vast a range of 
time and of diversified human history. They began 
for a family, and they ended for a world. Not given 
at once and in stereotype, but “at sundry times and 


in divers manners ”,’ 


A creat number who chose to write on subjects that 
came within the relations of the Christian system, as 
on the various views of morals, the distinctions 
and judgments of human character, and the theory 
of happiness, with almost unavoidable references some- 
times to our connection with Deity, to death, and to 
a future state, ought to have written every page under 


the recollection that these subjects are not left free 
for careless or arbitrary sentiment since the time that 
‘God has spoken to us by His Son’; and that the 
finest composition would be only so much eloquent 
impiety, if essentially discordant with the dictates of 
the New Testament.—Joun Fosrgr, On the Aversion 
of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion (ch. vu.). 


Rererences.—I, 1.—H. Martin, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xviii. p. 159. Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation and Common 
Lafe, p. 277. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 839; 2bid. vol. 
vi. p. 409 ; zbid. vol. vii. p. 86. I. 1, 2.—E. J. Hardy, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 203. T. F. Crosse, Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 1. R. J. Campbell, Oity Temple Sermons, 
p- 1. 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM 

‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the pro- 
phets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at 
the end of these days spoken to us in His Son, whom He 
appointed heir of all things, through whom also He made 
the worlds; who being the effulgence of His glory, and 
the very image of His substance, and upholding all things 
by the word of His power, when He had made Facies a 
of sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.’—HeEzs. 1. 1-3 (R.V.). 

THESE verses contain two main divisions of thought :— 

I. A contrast between the Old Revelation and the 
New. 

II. The Nature and Work of the Son of God. 

I. A Contrast between the Old Revelation and 
the New.—Bishop Westcott writes: ‘The contrast 
between the Old Revelation and the New is marked 
in three particulars. ‘There is a contrast (a) in the 
method, and (b) in the time, and (¢) in the agent of 
the two revelations.’ ‘God, having of old time spoken 
to the fathers in the prophets, in many portions and 
in divers manners, hath spoken in these last days in 
His Son.’ The law of progression, which is stamped 
on creation, seen in God’s providential government 
of the world, and experienced in the work of the 
Spirit in the individual soul, is clearly evidenced in 
Divine revelation. God did not at once open up 
the fulness of His mind, and unfold to view the trea- 
sures of His grace. His revelation was given ‘piece- 
meal’—in numerous portions (aroAvpepas). Each 
fragment is in advance of that which went before. 

‘God, having of old times spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto 
us in His Son.’ The same voice spoke in both ; but 
in the utterances of the prophets there were but par- 
tial gleams, glances, aspects, and scattered fragments 
of revelation. In the Son there was unparalleled 
fulness. 'This stage of revelation is in vast advance 
of earlier stages of Divine communications. ‘The 
perfect manifestation takes up into itself the broken 
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and imperfect voices. The dream fades in the reality, 
the vision melts in the tangible image, the type is 
lost in the antitype, the historical event is merged in 
One who professes to be the source of all history.” 
The prophets were the chords through which the 
heavenly music sounded ; the Incarnate Son of God 
was the complete instrument which gave to man 
the perfect melody of heaven. ‘Every prophet added 
his own touch to the glorious picture of the days of 
the New Covenant, until, after sufficient elaboration 
of the main figure, the painters all withdrew, and 
let fall the curtain for awhile. The Person is already 
depicted, who shall raise this curtain again, and with 
His own hand trace for His contemporaries the ful- 
filment of the prophecy.’* The Son of God unites 
in Himself the whole of God’s revelation. 

II. The Nature and Work of the Son of God.— 
I can only comment on the grand sentences, ‘ Who 
being the effulgence of His glory, and the very image 
of Hig substance,’ with great brevity. Dr. Newman, 
in his Arians, says that the ett ‘effuleence’ ex- 
presses ‘the essentially ministrative character of the 
person of the Son’. Dr. Owen writes: ‘The words 
denote the Divine nature of Christ; yet not abso- 
lutely, yet as God the Father in Him doth manifest 
Himself to us’. A luminous body is perceived by the 
splendour which streams forth from it. ‘The Son is 
‘the brightness of the Father’s glory’. 

The verse which we are now considering is an epi- 
tome of the first two chapters of this Epistle. The 
first chapter is one continued argument for the Deity 
of Christ; the second chapter for His humanity ; 
and then in the first verse of the third chapter the 
writer bids us consider how by reason of His twofold 
nature He is fitted to be the ‘High Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus’, He is human, and can 
suffer in the same nature that sinned. He is Divine, 
and therefore He is able to meet the requirements of 
a law promulgated by an infinite Being, and to offer 
a sacrifice of an infinite value. Christ, in His twofold 
nature, is a bridge which spans the abyss which sepa- 
rates a holy God from sinful man. The ultimate 
reason for the Incarnation is to be found in the sin of 
man. ‘The effulgence of ‘God’s glory’ and ‘ the very 
image of His substance’ in our nature ‘ put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself’. He ‘ Himself purged 
our sins’. In this passage we are standing on the 
mountain-summit of the Incarnation, and we see 
around us seven mighty peaks in this Alpine region 
of thought. Let us gaze upon the first group of 
four. (1) The God-man is the end of all history. 
He ‘is appointed heir of all things’. (2) He is the 
beginning of all history. In Him and for Him God 
made ‘the world’—the ages—all that exists and 
moves in time. He is the spring from which all the 
streams of time have risen, as well as the sea into 
which they flow. He is the final cause of all human 
life.. He is not only the goal of Judaism, but the 
climax of the world’s history. (8) He is before all 


1 Expositor, vol. x. p. 279. 
* Van Oosterzee, The Image of Christ, p. 104. 


history. He is from everlasting, ‘the brightness of 
God’s glory, the express image of His person’. The 
Son is co-eternal with the Father. ‘In order to the 
being of a Son there must be a Father ; but it is no 
less true that in order to the being of a Father there 
must be a Son. Fatherhood is no older than Son- 
ship, the one is only as the other is.’ (4) He is 
throughout all history. He ‘upholdeth all things 
by the word of His power’—J. W. Baxrpstey, Many 
Mansions, p. 45. 


‘His Son, Whom He made heir ofall things, . . 
the brightness of His glory, and the express image of His 
person, and upholding all things by the word of His power, 
when He had by Himself purged our sins, sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.’—HeEs. 1. 2 f. 

Wuere can you find the mind of the Christian 

theologian of that early day better set forth than in 

the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever may be the 
writer? And what position does he take up? He be- 
gins by stating that the Son of God is the ‘ heir of all 
things, through Whom also He made the worlds’; 

‘Who being the effulgence of His glory, and the ex- 

press image of His person, and upholding all things 

by the word of His power, when He had made puri- 
fication of sins, sat down on the right hand of the 

Majesty on high ; having become.so much better than 

the angels, as He hath inherited a more excellent name 

than they’; and then he goes on to argue at length 
that whereas the higher spiritual orders of being 
whom the Jews called angels, and who were God's 
ministers, though not bound by earthly conditions, 
all rank beneath the Son of God, this Son of God 
nevertheless manifested Himself in this petty world 
of ours to purify us from sin, and obtain for us the 
blessedness which sin forfeits. Of course I do not 
dream of attributing to any writer of the first century 
speculations like Professor Whewell’s on The Plur- 
ality of Worlds. ButI do say that such writers had 
gathered, probably from the time of the Babylonian 
exile, a very steadfast belief in a vast hierarchy of 
beings in power far superior to man, and that their 
belief in this hierarchy of superior beings in no de- 
gree affected their conviction that the redemption of 
man from sin is a work worthy of the Divine Incar. 
nation, and of that Divine suffering to which the 

Incarnation led and in which it was fulfilled—R. H. 

Hourron, Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 

vol, 1. pp. 293, 294. 


Rererences.—I. 2.—H. Wace, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lviii. p. 140. I. 2, 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No, 
2635. I. 3.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches (2nd Series), 
p- 162. Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 77; thid. (6th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 201; tbid. vol. x. p. 1983 bid. vol. xi. 
p. 447. I. 5.—F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 
13. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 82; thd. (6th Series), 
vol. v. p. 150; 27d. vol. x. p. 113. 


« who being 


‘Who maketh His angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of 
fire.’ —HEs. I. 7. 

Tuere comes a terrible moment to many souls when 

the great movements of the world, the larger destinies 

of mankind, which have lain aloof in newspapers and 
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other neglected reading, enter like an earthquake into 
their own lives—when the slow urgency of growing 
generations turns into the tread of an invading army 
or the dire clash of civil war, and grey fathers know 
nothing to seek for but the corpses of their blooming 
sons, and girls forget all vanity to make lint and 
bandages which may serve for the shattered limbs of 
their betrothed husbands. Then it is as if the Invis- 
ible Power that has been the object of lip-worship 
and lip-resignation became visible, according to the 
imagery of the Hebrew poet, making the flames his 
chariot and riding on the wings of the wind.... 
Then it is that the submission of the soul to the 
Highest is tested, and even in the eyes of frivolity 
life looks out from the scene of human struggle with 
the awful face of duty, and a religion shows itself 
which is something else than a private consolation.— 
Grorce Enior, in Daniel Deronda. 

Rererencrs.—I. 9.—Lxpositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 55. 
I. 10.—Jbid, (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 248. 1. 10-12,—H. 8. 
Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 69. 

‘But Thou remainest.—Hes.1.11, 

In Dr. Andrew Bonar’s study hung the text he was 
so fond of, and had had printed for himself, But 
Thow remainest, A lady called to see him one day 
in great sorrow and depression of mind, Nothing 
seemed to bring her any comfort. All at once, as 
they talked together, Dr. Bonar saw her face light 
up, and she said, ‘You don’t need to say anything 
more, I have got what I need,’ and she pointed to the 
words of the text which had caught her eye, But 
Thow remainest.— Reminiscences, p. 93. 

Rererence.—I. 11.—J. W. Whiton, Beyond the Shadow, p. 3. 
‘They shall perish, but Thou remainest ; and they all shall 

wax old as doth a garment ; and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed.’—Hgs. 1. 11, 12. 

Tue generations of man are but the hours of a season, 
a little longer than a single year. The memory of 
them is trampled in by the million feet of their 
successors, themselves in turn to be trampled in as 
swiftly and cared for no more. But the stars which 
we see are the stars which they saw. ‘Time has not 
dimmed their brilliance, or age made them loiter on 
their course. Time for them is not, They are them- 
selves the measurers and the creators of time. Have 
they too their appointed end? ‘They shall perish, 
but Thou shalt endure. They all shall wax old like 
a garment; as a vesture shalt Thou change them, 
and they shall be changed. But Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail” Is this true? No 
answer peals to us out of the abysses of space. No 
evidence can be alleged to satisfy a British jury.— 
Froupe, Oceana (ch. m1). 

Rererences.—I, 12.—W. Richmond, Church Family News- 
paper, vol. xiv. p. 12. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
280 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 


‘Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation ?’—Hks. 1. 14. 


Tux attitude of the average Christian towards the 
angels is usually that of indifference. They do not 


much care whether they exist or not! 
take their Bibles to find out the facts God has 


They do not 


told them about the angels. They take little or no 
pains to establish relations with them, they are care- 
less about the blessings which God intends to send us 
through them. So the Church, trying to rescue us 
from our persistent blindness, has established this 
festival of St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, and it 
should act as a reminder of their ministry to us. 

That God has given to usin the holy angels a great 
means of grace we cannot afford to ignore. 

I. The Ministry of Angels.—I would ask you to 
think whether the angels are not designed to have 
great power over us, for what I should call the service 
of the Invisible Altar of Trust. Yes, there is an 
Invisible Altar of Trust, and there is not a person 
in this church that has not been made better at 
some time or other in their lives, and who has not 
known what it is to be strengthened by somebody’s 
power of belief in them. Possibly the belief is in no 
way justified, yet the fact alone that the belief was 
held by somebody has stirred many a man and woman 
up to better things. ‘There is always somebody who 
thinks well of us, and hopes well for us, and if we do 
not care much about ourselves (not well enough to 
do or be our best for very long together), that fact 
may always serve to consecrate us afresh. Now if we 
can once get it into our minds and imaginations that 
the angels think well of us, always see the best of us, 
always grieve for anything that is less than the best 
for us, that the angels are always thinking the best 
for us, and working the best for us, there is a whole 
world of consecration in the realisation of this 
thought. 

II. God’s Messengers.—The angels always can 
choose, because they see our Father’s face, per- 
fectly catching His expression and those suggestions 
for our good which the Father sends for us in that 
way through them. How wonderful to think of the 
angels always observing the Father’s face with such 
understanding of every shade of expression of it ; 
always able to decipher the meaning of every altera- 
tion in that expression ; always able to catch the 
Father’s Will for the salvation of some poor wayward 
child of His on earth. It makes all life different if 
we try to learn about, and to put into practical use, 
our belief in such things as these. ‘They are worth 
thinking about; they are based upon what is re- 
vealed ! 

Ill. Treasures of God’s Love.—The Bible will 
help us to work out more and more the problems 
which God has brought within our reach, and within 
the sphere of our experience if we choose to read and 
pray and to work and believe about them. On the 
other hand, if we shut our eyes to all these mysterious 
truths what is life for? Is life given to us that we 
go on missing every day all the treasures of His 
ingenuity and love? I suppose, when we get beyond 
death, and see more clearly than we can see here, and 
understand more widely than we can understand now, 
all that God has planned for our salvation from the 
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beginning of eternity—I suggest, I say, there will be 

fothick he Bisolately painful, nothing that will 

make a more complete hell, than the consciousness of 

all we have missed, the conviction beyond death of 

the value of all we have ignored this side of the 
ve. Do not let it go on until it is too late! 

Why should we miss, and go on missing, these 

treasures of God’s love? From to-day let us just 

register the fact that God is reminding us that this 

is irreparably lost for those who have no eye open to 

the glory of the angels, and no ear open to the wisdom 

of the angels, and no willing response to the loyalty 

of the angels, and no co-operation with the ministry 

of the angels. 

* Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 

them who shall be heirs of salvation ?’—HEns. 1. 14. 

Anp is there care in heaven? And is there love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 

That may compassion of their evilles move ? 

There is: else much more wretched were the cace 

Of men then beasts. But O! th’ exceeding grace 

Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 

And all His workes with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed Angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked foe. 


How oft do they their silves bowers leave, 

To come to succour us that succour want! 

How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 

The flitting skyes, like flying Pursuivant, 

Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant ! 

They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward, 

And their bright Squadrons round about us plant; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward. 

O! why should heavenly God to men have such regard? 
SpensEr’s Faerie Queene (1 vur. 1, 2). 


‘Are they not all ministering spirits.’—Hes. 1. 14. 
CarprnaL VaucHan says: ‘We are touched by the 
love of our God as shown towards us in the ministry 
of His hidden angels, but I think the exhibition of 
His love is even more touching as vouchsafed through 
those who are our fellow-travellers along the road of 
life.’ 

Rererences.—I, 14.—R. F. Horton, The Hidden God, p. 
183. W. P.S. Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, p. 184. 
I. 31.—E«apositor (Ath Series), vol. vi. p. 182. 


‘Lest haply we drift away from them.’—HgEzs, 11. 1. 


TuerE is nothing I so hardly beleeve to be in man as 
constancie, and nothing so easie to be found in him, 
as inconstancy. . . . Our ordinary manner is to follow 
the inclination of our appetite this way and that way, 
on the left or on the right hand ; upward and downe- 
ward, according as the winde of occasions doth trans- 
port us; we never thinke on what we would have, 

ut at the instant we would have it: and change as 
that beast that tak es the colour of the place wherein 
it is laid. What we even now purposed we alter by 
and by, and presently returne to our former biase. 
We goe not, but we are carried : as things that flote, 
now sliding gen-ly, now pulling violently, according 


as the water is, either stormy or calme.—Monralonn 
(Florio), u. 1. 


DRIFTING FROM CHRIST 
‘Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest haply we let them slip.’ 
—HeEzs, ll. f. 
Tue counsel is one to Christian men to beware of 
drifting from Christ. Such is our theme—Driftin 
from Christ. But perhaps it is natural we shoul 
speak of another thing first. 

I. It must be a long while now since men began 
to speak of their life as a running stream. It was 
inevitable the figure should suggest itself to them as 
soon as they began to think; we all feel its aptness 
as often as we reflect upon the ceaseless vicissitude 
that laps our lives round. Of course, it would be a 
mistake, and worse than a mistake, to think of this 
ceaseless movement in which we are all involved as if 
it were a mere brute fate to which simply we must 
perforce submit. ‘Life,’ says the Apostle to Chris- 
tian believers, ‘life,’ with all its elements and condi- 
tions, ‘is yours’. This continual change to which 
we are all committed is for one thing the condition 
of progress. And besides, how flat and stale life 
would otherwise be! And yet I believe every one 
will feel that were there nothing but ceaseless change 
in our earthly lot, no anchor sure and steadfast for 
us anywhere, life would be terrible indeed! Ah, it 
is everything for us to have attached ourselves to 
Jesus Christ! everything that by strong cords of 
trust and loyalty we should be fast moored to 
Him ! 

II. But it is time to speak now, in the second place, 
of what is meant by drifting from Christ. Of those 
who once were alongside Jesus Christ, how many that 
we could name have drifted very far! It is not easy 
even for Christian people always to have the Lord 
Jesus Christ for the fixed centre of their lives. Too 
often their relations to Him grow relaxed somehow, 
and His sublime Figure recedes into the distance, 
threatening to pass out of view—an unhappy process 
which comes about in very various ways. ‘Thus for 
example (1) A storm may have broken out in their 
life and driven them away from Christ. It may have 
been a storm of doubt, or astorm of trouble. (2) Or 
again, it may be an influence less obvious that does 
it. (3) When neither of these influences succeeds in 
detaching us from our Lord, there is another influence 
that may—an influence more slow and subtle ana 
secret still. A thousand varying cares and moods 
and occupations agitate the surface of our lives. And 
with this there comes a chafing and a fretting which 
may by slow degrees wear out the strands of loyalty 
that bind us to our Lord. 

III. How can a Christian who has drifted away 
from Christ regain his moorings once more? It is by 
no violent efforts, no strong beating up against the 
adverse forces of his life, still less by any weak com- 
plaining of them, that any man will regain his old 
attachment to Jesus Christ; but just by giving 
‘earnest heed—the more earnest heed to the things 
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which he has heard about Him’.—A. Marrm, Win- 
ning the Soul, p. 31. 


DRIFTING 
Hes. u. 1 (R.V.). 


TuereE is as much need for this exhortation to-day as 
when it was first written. There are many signs of 
religious decadence which we shall be wise to heed, 
lest we ourselves, caught in the prevailing current, 
drift away from the truth of God, from the day of 
God, and from the Christ of God. John Ruskin was 
not far wrong when he said that a Red Indian, or an 
Otaheitian savage, had a surer sense of Divine exist- 
ence round him, the God over him, than the plurality 
of refined Londoners and Parisians. Allowing that 
there is some exaggeration in this, I fear that there is 
too much truth in it. 

I. With a view to our spiritual help, let us see 
what those things are which we have heard, and then 
glance at the danger of losing them and the means 
of holding them fast. (1) Among the new truths 
these Hebrews had heard was the readiness of God to 
receive all who came to Him. (2) Take another ex- 
ample of what this writer alluded to—the truth that 
suffering is often as much a sign of God’s love as suc- 
cess. (3) Think also of Christ’s revelation of the 
spiritual nature of acceptable worship. (4) But all 
this resolves itself into the possibility of losing our 
hold on the living God, for it is the fact of His Father- 
hood which constitutes the brotherhood ; it is because 
He is a God of Love that we are sure our troubles are 
over-ruled for good; and it is because He is a Spirit 
that we must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

II. The danger of loosening our grip on spiritual 
realities is serious. The nature of spiritual truths 
and things is such as to make them elusive. They 
are not evident to our senses, 

III. How, then, shall we safeguard ourselves against 
this peril? The answer is here—by taking more 
earnest heed to the things we have heard. (1) Could 
you not give more time to the study of God’s Word ? 
(2) Again, you will be taking more earnest heed to 
things you have heard when you live as if you believed 
them. (3) Above all, strive to keep up in prayer, 
here and alone, such personal communion with God 
in Christ that your affection as well as your intellect 
may grasp Him.—A. Rowtanp, Open Windows and 
other Sermons, p. 88. 

Rererences.—II. 1.—J. H. Jowett, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xliii. p. 150. C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 336. 
S. A. Selwyn, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. p. 52. E. 
Griffith-Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 408, and vol. 
Iviii. p. 292. J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. ii. p. 15. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 205. 
II. 2-4.—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 133. 


NEGLECTING THE GREAT SALVATION 


* How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ; which 
at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard Him? ’—HeEs. 11. 3. 


Tue object of the writer of this Epistle was to show 
to the Jews how much better the Gospel dispensation 


VOL, II, 


was as compared with the old covenant. The keynote 
of the Epistle is the word better—a better priest, a 
better tabernacle, a better sacrifice, are to be found 
in the new covenant. There are two points to which 
I wish to direct your attention. 

I. Why this salvation is called great. (1) It is 
called great on account of its great author. It was 
the conception of the great heart of the great God of 
heaven and earth. ‘Think of the greatness of our 
God. Take the telescope and sweep the heavens with 
it on some clear, starry night. What a revelation of 
God’s greatness we have there! Let us turn to the 
microscope and there we see the perfection of God’s 
workmanship, how the tiniest of His created things 
(unlike man’s workmanship) will bear the minutest 
inspection. I turn from God the Creator to God the 
Ruler of the earth, and there too in the pages of 
history I see His might and His power. (2) It is a 
great salvation because of its subject—a lost world. 
The loving arms of God seem to enclasp this sinful, 
this rebellious world, and we hear His voice of love 
saying, ‘ Not one of these sons and daughters of Mine 
shall perish’ so God loved the world. (3) It is a 
great salvation because of the great object it has in 
view. It is not only to redeem a world lost, ruined, 
and cursed, but to redeem man in that world. (4) 
It is a great salvation because of the great price paid 
for it. There is no arithmetic, no numbers, by which 
we can calculate the great price of this great salva- 
tion. (5) And the end makes it great, even eternal 
glory. The purpose and plan was to bring many 
sons to glory. ‘To be in His presence, to behold His 
glory, to be transformed into His image—this is 
the great salvation. 

II. The serious consequences that follow from 
neglecting it. If the Jew perished with less light and 
fewer privileges, how shall we escape! Alas! we 
are busy about everything but the one thing needful. 
How shall we escape if we neglect ? There is nowhere 
in this universe where we may escape to. We cannot 
hide from God.—T. J. Mappen, Tombs or Temples 
p. 119. 

Rererences.—II, 3.—H. Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1584, 
p. 65. Il. 4.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 141. 


‘For not unto angels did he subject the world tocome, where- 
of we speak.’—HEzp. Il. 5. 


In a letter to Lady Elgin, written in 1833, Erskine 
of Linlathen points out the distinction ‘between the 
dispensation of Christ and the dispensation of dyyehos 
(Heb. 1 and 1). The dispensation of Christ em- 
braces in it a oneness with the mind of God—not 
merely a readiness to do His will, when we know it, 
but a participation in His mind, so that, by a par- 
ticipation in the Divine nature, we enter into the 
reasons of His will, and do not merely obey the author- 
ity of His will’. 

Rererences—II. 5-9.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. .p. 
184. Il. 6.—J. N. Friend, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 
458. II. 7.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 435 ; tbid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 385. 
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* Not yet,’—Hes. m1. 8. 


You can remember that text, you have not ability 
enough to forget it. But we remember many things 
intellectually which we forget morally and sympathetic- 
ally. ‘Not yet ’—why it sounds like a song of hope ; 
there is no despair in this strain. The meaning is, 
We shall by and by—perhaps round the next moun- 
tain shoulder—we shall see the holy land, the garden 
of God. ‘Not yet;’ weare waiting for it ; the night 
is cold and long, but it will expire, and then we shall 
see the morning and feel its friendly warmth. ‘Not 
yet, but after a while; a few more struggles, and 
then the victory. We fight in the hope of the 
triumph. In mere fighting there is nothing but 
heartache and disappointment, but in the things that 
are beyond the morning is the smile. 

Let us see if we can paraphrase and amplify this 
most beautiful thought. ; 

I. ‘Not yet, but ’—broken music, but God’s music. 
All things we know of God are broken. Oh, the 
broken instruments that are lying on the floor of this 
orchestra, broken trumpets, broken organs, broken 
lives—broken, all broken ; they shall all be gathered 
up and put together again, and God’s band shall be 
one loud sweet anthem-song. We do not see the 
whole world converted to the faith. They say it 
would be, but it is not. There are atheists, there are 
cannibals, there are heathen, there are pagans, there 
are savages, who would dine off you if they could. 
You promised the earth should be green, and behold 
it lies in waste lands. Hold on! What do you see? 
Why, we see one man, and he only of the poor sort, 
believing. That is enough; why speak scornfully of 
the solitary specimen? He is an instance, he grows 
in the soil of his soul the plant of faith—enough! 
Why do you lose heart in missions foreign and home? 
Is there only one man in all the world who believes ? 
then the cause of Christ must be in a bad way. 
Not at all; that one man does believe, he keeps up 
the continuity of faith, he comes out of the secret 
places of the Most High, he is walking back to the 
sanctuary that is invisible, and in his tarrying here 
for a moment, he irradiates the planet with a strange 
mystic glory. We do not yet see all the land covered 
with summer flowers; it is but February, and cold 
icy February, and the very devil’s in the air blacken- 
ing it with his unholy blight. Talk about summer ! 
Yes, we do. We do not yet see the spring and the 
summer in all their full blossoming, but this little 
girl was out this morning, and she found this little 
blue violet. She did? Yes. In the open air? Yes. 
Sure? Quite. Not grown under glass? No, in the 
open air. Then the spring is here in that violet ; 
that is enough, it took the whole solar system to grow 
that violet. You are taking a poetical view of things. 
Not at all, I am taking a prosaic view of things ; be- 
cause that violet is here in the open air the whole 
land shall glow with summer. ‘There is a proverb— 
like most of the proverbs, half a truth or a whole lie 
—which says that one swallow does not make a 
summer, Yes, it does; that one swallow is the 


prophet of the Lord : He cannot come alone, you do 
not see his following. 

II. If these things be so, what follows? Patience 
is one of the things which follow. God always takes 
time. I do not know how long it was before He 


came to look upon chaos. Chaos has no history, 
chaos keeps no archives, no records. But in due time, 
called by the prophet-poet, ‘The beginning,’ the 
dateless date, He came and looked and shaped the 
universe into music and meaning. I do not wonder 
at our being impatient. .We have but a handful of 
years at our disposal, some seventy—a few more or a 
few less, what matters? We want everything done 
in our day and generation, and the Lord never 
hurries Himself. He who breathes eternity need not 
be worried and fretted by feverish time. Patience ! 
I never ask any man to join the Church, I never urge 
any man to come to the communion of the Lord’s 
Supper; I never dig up the seed I have sown to see 
how it is getting on. Foolish man who takes up the 
roots to know whether they are growing and how 
fast they are growing. Son of man, go forth and 
preach the preaching that I bid thee ; whether the 
people hear or forbear is no business of thine. You 
want to see immediate results. That is a sign 
of impatience: fall into the music of the universe, 
fall into the solemnity and the peacefulness of God’s 
intention. The earth is redeemed, that fact is ac- 
complished, and one day He will come to claim his 
redemption, and it will be all there. Confidence is 
another of the things which well becometh us under 
the inspiration of this meditation. It will all come 
to pass; we cannot even hinder the truth in any per- 
manent or enduring sense. We can hinder it for a 
time and in a place, but a very limited hindering is 
the hindering that is possible to man. ‘We can do 
nothing against the truth but for the truth.’ It hath 
pleased God that His economy shall work in that 
way. He has made us fellow-labourers in His great 
husbandry, and at the last He will credit us with the 
whole; He will say, ‘Thy faith hath made thee 
whole’. His harvest is the fruition of thy faith. 
Condescending God, merciful God, Person of the dear 
Jesus, He told the cripples that came to Him in the 
days of His flesh that they had made themselves 
whole by their faith—a wondrous co-operation of 
pity and love. f 

Participation is another of the things which belongs 
to this series of thoughts. We shall be partakers of 
iis giory. We shall reap where He has sown, His 
furrows shall be our harvest, and we shall have great 
delight together. Oh for that harvest day, that day 
of the laden wains, and the merry singing—Harvest 
Home! Every one of us credited with having grown 
some of the corn, so big, so overflowing is the Divine 
love. Have you seen the resurrection? No, Yes, 
you have. No, I have not seen the resurrection. You 
have, you have seen these flowers : this is the resurrec- 
tion. If these things, so shapely, comely, beautiful, 
and fragrant, came out of the cold black earth, the 
argument for the resurrection is complete. I have 
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not seen the resurrection, you say. No, but you have 
seen one white lily out of the black earth. It is 
enough ; if He brought that lily out of the earth, He 
can bring your child up too. I have not seen the 
resurrection. Yes, you have. Where? Why, in 
that arum lily that you pointed out to me the other 
day, that beautiful arum lily, so graceful, so spotless, 
that I said to it, Whence comest thou? Out of the 
earth—almost into heaven. The text is—I saw some 
persons come in late who ought to have been here in 
time—the text is, ‘ Not yet, but ’—Josrrn Parker. 

Rererence.—II. 8.—H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 84. 

MAN AS KING 


‘Thou didst put all things in subjection under his feet. For 
in that He subjected all things unto him, He left nothing 
that is not subject to him. But now we see not yet all 
things subjected to him. But we behold Him... even 
Jesus.’—HeEs. 11. 8, 9. 


L ‘WE see not yet all things in subjection to man.’ 
‘Not yet,’ but we are to see it. This supremacy is 
the final goal of humanity. The threads of the ages 
have been woven in the great loom of Time with the 
weft of the Divine purpose and the warp of human 
experience, and on the web is traceable in clear char- 
acters the God-given sovereignty of man. 

II. ‘Not unto angels has God subjected the coming 
world.’ Not to them, but to men like ourselves, 
who have to do with sheep and oxen and the beasts 
of the field, with cotton and calicoes, with science 
and art; whose life is as ‘fragile as the dewdrop on 
its perilous way from a tree’s summit,’ and yet so 
strong that it destroys itself by sin; man, ‘made a 
little lower than God, and crowned with the glory’ 
of a present participation in His nature, and there- 
fore by and by to be invested with the ‘honour’ of 
sharing His rule. 

III. But if to man, to what man is this sceptre of 
dominion finally granted? The conquering race is 
the godly race, of any colour, or country, or time. 
Not ‘the great white race,’ but the great Christian 
race, rises to joint-heirship with Christ Jesus in the 
salvation and service, and sovereignty of the future 
of humanity. 

IV. Though eighteen centuries have elapsed since 
that forecast of the destiny of man was quoted, en- 
dorsed, and explained by the writer to the Hebrews, 
amid the wreck and overthrow of Judaism, we have, 
alas! to adopt the writer’s lament, and say, as we 
look on man and his world to-day, ‘not yet do we 
see all things subjected unto him’. He is only 
slowly learning that he is a spirit, and is for large 
breadths of his time and in wide areas of his life the 
slave of ‘ things’. 

V. But surely, that is not all we see! Recognise 
fully the prodigious loss due to man’s forfeiture of 
his predestined royalty; tabulate the miseries he 
owes due to his falls; omit no item in the tale of 
the poorness of his life, the selfishness of his spirit, 
and the fecundity of his sin; yet that is not all the 
whole human fact. On this earth and amongst men 
—‘we see Jesus,’ and though, in seeing Him, the 


first glimpse may only confirm the impression that 
man has not yet fully entered on his inheritance, yet 
the deeper look assures us that he is on his way to it, 
has already been anointed with the oil of joy above 
his predecessors and contemporaries, and, though 
suffering, is really ascending by suffering to the throne 
from which he shall rule for evermore. In what 
ways do men come to sovereign spiritual power? 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is the full and inspiring 
answer. The rule of life comes to the builders of 
the city of God; the men who, in glorious succes- 
sion, work out the Divine purpose of redemption on 
the earth, and find the Author and Finisher of their 
work in the Christ. Authority is in the revelation of 
God, and it increases till in the ‘new covenant’ it 
is at its maximum of light and power. World-rulers 
are men of ethical glow and passion, who believe in 
the invisible, and work for righteousness with self- 
sacrificing devotion. Seeing Jesus, we see these four 
paths to the sovereignty of the Christian race, and 
of the Christian religion through that race ; the path 
of history; of Divine revelation; of saintly char- 
acter; and of self-suppressing enthusiasm for the 
welfare of the world.—J. Cirrorp, The Secret of 
Jesus, p. 199. 


THE CROWNED CHRIST 
Hes. 11, 8, 9. 


We have in these words a contrast between the 
greatness of man and the supremacy of Christ. ‘The 
writer of the Epistle admits the greatness of man, 
but suggests that he had fallen short of the ideal— 
he had not yet realised his dominion : ‘ We see not 
yet all things subjected to him’. 'Then he proceeds, 
on this alleged greatness, to suggest an argument 
for the supremacy of Christ. Man, though great, 
had failed, but ‘we see... Jesus... crowned’. 
We find the writer asserting two things :— 

I. That Man has not yet Realised Universal 
Dominion.—See how true this is—(1) In the realm 
of matter. Since the Epistle was written, how great 
has been the progress of Science! The dominion of 
man over matter is vast and most wonderful. A 
Kepler has traced the orbit of a planet, and with awe 
exclaimed, ‘I thought over again the thought of 
God!’ A Franklin has drawn lightning from the 
clouds, and directed its course. A Young has sug- 
gested the wave theory of light. A Newton has dis- 
covered the force of gravitation. A Harvey has 
revealed the circulation of the blood. A Darwin has 
collected the facts on which the theory of natural 
evolution became possible. And yet, with all these 
wonderful discoveries of man in the realm of matter, 
how true it is, ‘We see not yet all things subjected 
to him’. (2) Inthe sphere of life. (3) In the sphere 
of mind. (4) In the sphere of the spiritual. 

Il. That Christ is Destined to Realise this Uni- 
versal Dominion.—The writer sees clearly that the 
coming of Christ makes possible for man the heights 
of life—that now he may win a closer fellowship with 
God, and, defying evil, march to the great future as a 
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Son of God. He sees Christ crowned on the heights 
because He made all this possible for man, and in 
Him he sees the ultimate victory of the race. But 
on what does this splendid vision rest? The vision 
rests on the three granite pillars of the Christian 
Gospel—(1) The Incarnation. (2) The Redemption. 
(3) The Priesthood. Though we see not yet ‘all 
things subjected to him,’ we see Jesus crowned, and 
the crowning of Christ involves the ultimate making 
and crowning of man, On these three pillars of the 
faith we may build our great hope and win the vision 
of man complete in Him. If redemption were a fail- 
ure, Christ would lose His crown. The crown of 
man as a returning Son of God is the crown of 
Christ.—J. Oarxs, The Sorrow of God, p. 108. 


‘We see not yet all things put under his feet, . . . 

Jesus.’—HeEs. 11. 8, 9. 
Ir is this which gives such terrible, even blighting 
power to the words and writings of unbelievers, which 
barbs and sends home many a dull scoff that would 
otherwise fall harmless ; that they touch a conscious, 
ever-rankling wound. What they wrge against Chris- 
tianity is true. The believer knows, already knows, 
all that the infidel can tell him; the eye of love can 
see as clearly as that of hate, and it has already 
warmed over all the other exults in ; has seen springs 
sink down suddenly among the sands of the desert ; 
has looked upon bare and stony channels, now ghastly 
with the wreck and drift of ages, yet showing where 
once a full, fair river bore down life and gladness to 
the ocean. The Christian would fain explain, account 
for these long delays, this partial efficacy, this inter- 
mittent working. He feels that he is in possession of 
the key which is to open all these intricacies, but at 
present he finds that, like that of the pilgrims, ‘it 
grinds hard in the lock’. He sees Jesus, but he sees 
not yet all things put under Him.—Dora GreENwELt, 
in The Patience of Hope. 


but we see 


THE TASTE OF DEATH AND THE LIFE OF 
GRACE 
“That He by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man.’—HEs. I. g. 
I. Jesus Curisr not only died, but He tasted death 
as incredible bitterness and penury of soul. 

II. He did so because He died for every man. He 
experienced in a Divine life the universal death. 

III. Yet this desertion and agony of death was a 
gift and grace of God not only to us but to Him. 
And He knew it was so. And that faith was His 
victory and our redemption.—P. T. Forsyru, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. vim. p. 296. 


ASCENSION DAY 


‘But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour.’—HeEs. 11. 9. 

Txoucnuts of joy and gladness mingle with all our 

meditations of Ascension-tide. Christ is now seen to 

have all things put under Him. In this Jubilee of 
the Saviour’s coronation, we may forget for a moment 
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all our preceding commemorations. Bethlehem, Geth- 
semane, Calvary, the manger, the wilderness, the cross, 
the grave, they are only so many beautiful memories 
—stages in that triumphant progress by which the 
Holy One ascends to the Throne. Our eyes ‘see the 
King in His beauty,’ and they can fix their gaze on 
nothing else: ‘ We see Jesus, Who was made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour’. 

I. What was the glory here spoken of? First, 
there was the glory of a great salvation for the lost 
children of men. The anticipation of this honour 
entered into that intercessory prayer recorded in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John. Now this joint 
glory of the Father and the Son consisted in bringing 
many sons into glory. And in order thereto, Christ 
was to be set as a King upon His holy hill of Zion. 
“The government was to be upon His shoulder’ He 
was to become the centre of ten thousand times ten 
thousand redeemed and happy beings who had been 
washed from their sins in His own Blood, and who 
should live only to cast their crowns at His feet. 
And there were means and agencies for carrying out 
these objects to be employed upon the Throne. No 
sooner had Christ ceased to drink of the brook by the 
way, and had sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, than the sun of His Godhead shone 
forth with all the effulgence of its original and eternal 
brightness. Men were to see the glory, both of the 
Father and of Christ. The triumphs of the cross 
shall be made manifest. The victories of the Holy 
Spirit shall begin. The work of the all-prevailing 
intercession shall go on within the veil. ‘There shall 
be, as it were, a mighty revival in heaven, all the 
powers therein wondering at the extending reign of 
righteousness and the fruits of the outpoured gifts of 
the Ascension on the hearts of the sons of men. ‘ Thy 
‘Throne, O God, is for ever and ever: the sceptre of 
Thy Kingdom is a right sceptre: Thy people shall 
be willing in the day of Thy power,’ 

II. ‘Crowned with glory and honour,’ in that, all 
things, both in heaven and earth, shall be subject to 
the kingdom of mediation (see Eph. 1. 20-23); and 
again, ‘ All things were made by Him and for Him’. 
‘For Him,’ observe, that is, in His character as 
Mediator. The kingdom of mediation embraces the 
visible and the invisible; the whole of our present 
mundane system was constructed with a view to 
afford a theatre magnificent enough for the work of 
Christ, and for the training of suitable instruments 
for the accomplishment of His great purposes. The 
Saviour’s exaltation reminds us then that we are 
subjects of the Mediator’s world; that the earth is 
the platform of an achieved redemption ; that all 
things were made for, and put under the dominion of 
the Crucified ; ‘All power is given to Him in heaven 
and in earth’. All power to seal pardons ; to impart 
gifts; to quicken, sanctify, redeem, save. It was 
needful that in all things He should have the pre- 
eminence. All beings, all worlds must see Him 
‘crowned with glory and honour’, 
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‘Crowned with glory and honour, in that on the 
ascended Saviour should be concentrated all the 
homage and adoration of the heavenly world (Phil. 
1. 10), plainly affirms the dominion of Christ over all 
worlds, intelligences, and kingdoms. He is ‘ God over 
all, blessed for ever ’.—D. Moore. 


HEB. Il. 9. 


Wuey I think of our Lord as tasting death it seems 
to meas if He alone ever truly tasted death. And this, 
indeed, may be received as a part of the larger truth 
that He alone ever lived in humanity in the conscious 
truth of humanity. But when I think of death as 
tasted by our Lord; how little help to conceiving of 
His experience in dying do any of our own thoughts 
or anticipated experiences seem fitted to yield! What 
men shrink from when they shrink from death, is 
either the disruption of the ties that connect them 
with a present world, or the terrors with which an 
accusing conscience fills the world tocome. The last 
had no existence for Him who was without sin : neither 
had the world, as the present evil world, any place 
in His heart.—McLxop Campset, The Nature of 
the Atonement, pp. 259 f. 


‘We see Jesus.’"—HEs. 11, 9. 


Bisnor Kine of Lincoln wrote: ‘We cannot under- 
stand the mystery of sorrow. We can “see Jesus” the 
“Man of Sorrows” and see how His earthly ministry 
apparently wasa failure. They did not care for Him 
—wonderful and purifying example for us all, warn- 
ing us against the dangers of popularity and appar- 
ent success. —Spiritual Letters, p. 64. 

Rererences.—II. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 
771, and,vol. xxv. No. 1509. J.T. Parr, Christian World Pul- 
pu, vol. lvi. p. 4. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (8rd 
Series), p. 85. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 182; ibid. 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 375; tid. vol. ix. p. 472; wid. (6th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 45. II. 9, 10.—C. Kingsley, The Good 
News of God, p. 340. 


* Perfect through sufferings.’—HEs. 11. 10. 


Txovuent, true labour of any kind, highest virtue 
itself, is it not the daughter of Pain? Born as out 
of the black whirlwind ;—true effort, in fact, as of a 
captive struggling to free himself: that is Thought. 
In all ways we are ‘to become perfect through suffer- 
ang ’.—Cartyix, Heroes (lecture 11). 


Rererences.—II. 10.—J. G. Binney, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 22. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 478, 
and vol. xlv. No. 2619. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 51. 
C. 8. Macfarland, The Spirit Christlike, p. 127. Archbishop 
Cosmo Lang, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 235. Ezpost- 
tory Sermons on the New Testament, p. 256. G. Body, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 200. H. Bushnell, Christ and His 
Salvation, p. 219. J. Farquhar, The Schools and Schoolmasters 
of Christ, p. 145. apositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 143; did. 
vol. iii. p. 370; tid. vol. iv. p. 34; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 386. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Hebrews, p. 229. 11. 10-18.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
428. II. 11.—J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 288. 
C. D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 40. J. Bowstead, Practical 
‘ermons, vol. i. p. 298. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 124. 

11-13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2418. A. Mac- 
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laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 239. II. 11- 
17.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 59. 1. 12.—Ezpositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 118; ied. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
197. A. Martin, Winning the Soul, p. 319. II. 13.—H. 
Varley, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 287. II. 14.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 166. F. J. A. Hort, Village 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 37. S. Baring-Gould, Village Prawh- 
‘mg for Saints’ Days, p. 181. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p- 47; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 222. : 


EMANCIPATION FROM THE FEAR OF DEATH 


‘ That through death He might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’— 
HEB. Ul. 14, 15. 


Dearu is a subject which may at present be remote 
from our thoughts, but it is an experience in which 
we shall all one day or other be interested. To be 
frequently in the contemplation of death is perhaps 
the mark of a feeble rather than of a robust spirit, 
yet we ought not to refuse the calls which in God’s 
providence invite us to consider death. And, if it be 
extravagant to demand that a large part of our life 
should be consumed in contemplating its end, we 
may, like Nelson, while fighting on deck yet keep our 
coffin in our cabin. 

It is well to be assured that one of the purposes 
served by the mission of Christ was to dispel the fear 
of death by destroying that which gave it power to 
terrify. The fear of death is here represented as a 
bondage, a condition of slavery out of which every 
child of God must be emancipated. 

I. If we analyse this fear we find that there are 
various causes producing it. First of all there is 
the bodily pain, which frequently precedes death, and 
may in our own case do so. Dread of pain increases 
with age, as we learn more of the capacity for suffer- 
ing which our body possesses, and as we see more of 
the terrible forms of disease by which life is slowly 
worn out. It is human nature to shrink from long- 
continued and hopeless weakness, from months of use- 
lessness and slow decay, from the gradual extinction 
of all the functions of life, and the constantly renewed 
misery of the medical or surgical appliances which 
we know can but prolong for a short time a life that 
has become torture. But this cause of fear may be 
left to be dealt with by common sense and nature. 
For it is unreasonable to distress ourselves with pros- 
pects of such a kind. For all we know, death may 
find us in sleep or may have passed before we were 
conscious of its approach, or in our case it may come 
with none of these attendant horrors. Dr. Hunter, 
in his last moments, grieved that he ‘could not write 
how easy and delightful it is to die’. The late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury quietly remarked, ‘It is really 
nothing much after all’. 

II. A second cause of this fear is a more reasonable 
one. We fear death because it brings to an end the 
only life we know experimentally. 

But if we believe what both nature and Christ 
teach us, that this life is but the training-ground for 
another, that the powers here cultivated and the tools 
here whetted are for use in a larger and intenser exist- 
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ence; if we consider that once this life was as strange 
and new to us as any other can be, and that death 
is really the bursting of the shell that hinders us from 
entering the ampler air of our true and eternal life, 
we have surely cause enough to throw such regrets 
and fears to the winds, and even long, as some have 
longed, to learn what the true life of God and God’s 
children is. 

IIL But this leads us to the most fruitful cause of 
fear, the consciousness that after death comes the 
judgment. Whatever men hold regarding the last 
judgment or the mode of it, all men feel that at death 
there is a judgment, that death ushers them into 
a fixed, final, eternal state. This is the instinctive 
apprehension of untaught men as well as the warn- 
ing of revelation. 

The natural boldness which confronts death cheer- 
fully, or sullenly submits to the inevitable, disappears 
when this added knowledge of the significance of 
death enters in. Mere natural courage is irrelevant 
in facing judgment. This letter was written ‘to the 
Hebrews, to men who had lived under a legal 
religion, and who could expect to escape punishment 
only if they had complied with all that the law com- 
manded. ‘But to be sure of this was impossible, and 
the result was that we find them exclaiming, ‘In this 
life death never suffers a man to be glad’. 

Our emancipation from bondage to this fear is 
accomplished by ‘ the destruction of him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil’. The devil was 
considered to be the counsel for the prosecution, the 
embodiment of an accusing conscience. Death was 
looked upon as the result of the primal curse, as 
separation from God and from all good on account 
of sin; a just and true view. The devil had the 
power of death in the sense in which the state has the 
power of the sword to inflict punishment on evil-doers. 
The devil used the common idea of death to terrify 
and appal and separate from all hope in God. The 
Jew was haunted with such visions as Zechariah had 
when he saw the high priest himself clothed in filthy 
garments. This was the sting of the serpent ; but in 
Christ the primeval promise was fulfilled, the serpent’s 
head was crushed. ‘The devil’s weapon is struck from 
his hand. He can no longer persuade the children 
of God that death means separation from God and 
entrance upon a life of suffering —Maxcus Dons, 
Christ and Man, p. 238. 


‘Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the same ; that 
through death He might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil ; and deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’— 
HEB, Il. 14, 15. 

‘ Av another time,’ says Bunyan in Grace Abounding 

(116), ‘as I was set by the fire in my House, and 

musing on my Wretchedness, the Lord made that also 

a precious word unto me, Forasmuch then as the 

children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also 

Himself likewise took part of the same ; that through 

death He might destroy him that had the power of 

death, that is, the devil; and deliver them who 
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through fear of death were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage. I thought that the glory of these 
words was then so weighty on me that I was, both 
once and twice, ready to swoon as I sat; yet not with 
grief and trouble, but with solid joy and peace.’ 

‘Who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 

bondage,’—HEs. Il. 15. 

In the preface to Colloquia Peripatetica (p. Ixxv.), 
Prof. Knight remarks that, for all the genuineness 
of Dr. John Duncan’s faith, ‘nevertheless, it is true 
that he was “all his lifetime subject unto bondage”. 
His spirit did not live in the sunshine. Though he 
would have appreciated Luther’s saying, ‘I sit and 
sing, like a bied on a tree, and let God think for me,” 
he never entered into the core of that experience.’ 


‘QO! wo will deliver me from this fear of death? 
What shallI do ? Where shall I fly from it? Should 
I fight against it by thinking, or by not thinking of 
it? A wise man advised me some time since, ‘Be still 
and go on’. Perhaps this is best, to look upon it as 
my cross ; when it comes, to let it humble me, and 
quicken all my good resolutions, especially that of 
praying without ceasing ; and at other times, to take 
no thought about it, but quietly to go on ‘in the 
work of the Lord’.—Westry’s Journal (January, 
1738). 

Rererences.—II. 14, 15.—A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in 
the Temple Church, p. 87. J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagestma 
to Ash Wednesday, p. 391. ‘ 


‘Through fear of death.’—HEs. 1. 15. 


Ix 1518 Erasmus lay dangerously ill at Louvain. 
After his recovery he wrote to Beatus Rhenanus: 
‘When the disease was at its height I neither felt 
distressed with desire of life, nor did I tremble at the 
fear of death. All my hope was in Christ alone, and 
I prayed for nothing to Him except that He would 
do what He thought best for me. Formerly, when a 
youth, I remember I used to tremble at the very 
name of death,’ 


‘ He taketh hold of the seed of Abraham.’—Hes. 1, 16. 


He does not forsake the world, 
But stands before it modelling in the clay, 
And moulding there His image. Age by age 
The clay wars with His fingers and pleads hard 
For its old, heavy, dull, and shapeless ease. 
—wW. B. YxEats. 
Rererences.—II. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 

90. II. 17.—R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 86. Hapositor 

(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 369; abid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 155 5 

ibid. vol. x. p. 182. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scrip- 

twre—Hebrews, p. 249. 

‘Inall things it behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren, 
_.. For in that He Himself hath suffered being tempted, 
Heis able to succour them that are tempted.’—HEs. 11. 17, 18. 

In a letter, written during May, 1851, F, W. Robert- 

son tells a correspondent that, ‘except in feeling a 

fellowship and oneness with that Life, and recognising 

parallel feelings and parallel struggles, triumphantly 
sometimes, I do not see how life could be tolerable 
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at all. He was Humanity, and in Him alone my 
humanity becomes intelligible. . .. Was not He 
alone in this world ?—unfelt, uncomprehended, sus- 
pected, spoken against? and before Him was the 
cross. Before us, a little tea-table gossip, and hands 
uplifted in holy horror. Alas! and we call that a 
cross tobear. Shame! Yetstill I do admit, that for 
a loving heart to lack sympathy is worse than pain.’ 


Rererences.—II. 18.—J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 331. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 487; vol. xxxiii. 
No. 1974, and vol. 1. No. 2885. Marcus Dods, Christ and 
Man, p.1. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 873. II. 26.— 
A. Tucker, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 230. 


REVELATION IN A SON 


HEB, Ill. 1. 


Tue text of the Epistle to the Hebrews will be found 
in the first verse of the third chapter, ‘Consider the 
Apostle and High Priest of our confession, even 
Jesus’. Like all Christian teaching, it finds its centre 
in the historic Personality and Life, which is the 
constant element because it is the Divine Fact. 

I. It is of the utmost importance to make clear to 
ourselves the fact that the work of Christ is essenti- 
ally a unity, that He is not at one time concerned 
with making known the name of God, at another 
with fulfilling His Will in the redemption of man- 
kind. He manifests the love of God, as He could not 
fail to do, in fulfilling the Father’s loving purpose of 
reconciliation through death. The Fact of Christ 
crucified, the work of Calvary, the Death of the cross 
is itself God’s word, God’s message. It is this posi- 
tion, established in the first two chapters, that justifies 
the author in proceeding to his theme. ‘ Wherefore, 
holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling, con- 
sider the Apostle and High Priest of our confession.’ 

II, When God speaks in the prophets, He does so 
indirectly, mediately, through the interposition of 
the human voice. When God speaks in a Son, He 
does so directly, immediately, through the facts them- 
selves, which the human voice more or less imperfectly 
represents. It is the difference between nature and 
science, between reality and representation, between 
the actual world and the lesson-books which describe 
its processes. Prophecy interprets God’s purposes: 
facts realise them. * 

III. It is important to remember that the union 
of the messenger and the priest was already portrayed 
in the pages of that Old Testament prophet the 
fulfilment of whose ideal in Jesus the Messiah was 
the characteristic discovery of the Apostolic Church. 
The second Isaiah is the great anticipator of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It is he who fixes for ever 
the sacrificial idea as the only adequate expression of 
the deliverance, the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound, which the Messenger and Servant 
should preach as a gospel to the poor. For this elect 
and beloved representative of Jehovah was to be, not 
like the prophets a preacher of righteousness, but a 
bringer of salvation, and as such a man of sorrows, 
led as the sacrificial lamb to the slaughter, bearing 


the iniquity of His people, and, because He had poured 
out His soul unto death, dividing the spoil with the 
strong. I think we shall best represent the difference 
between the work of the Servant and the work of 
that long line of ‘servants in the house,’ from Moses 
onwards, who had preceded Him, if we say that, while 
the prophets declared the righteousness of God, in 
the Suffering Servant that righteousness was to be- 
come redemptive. 

IV. The priestly mediation of Jesus, of which His 
death is the embodiment, and His exaltation the 
Divine acceptance, is not only the subject of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but is itself the message of 
the Gospel. He is God’s Apostle in His capacity as 
priest. This means an entirely different view of the 
proportions of the Christian Faith from that with 
which we have been made familiar by the teaching, 
for example, of the late Bishop Westcott, whose in- 
terpretation of this Epistle is, if my view be correct, 
prejudicially affected i the general point of sight 
which he adopts. There is, as I believe, in the New 
Testament no Gospel of the Incarnation as such, fat 
less a Gospel of creation. The Scriptures give us ne 
warrant for speculation as to whether the Word would 
have become flesh independently of the actual condi. 
tions under which God intervened in human life, 
Christ is not presented as the necessary consummator 
of a development which, apart from the fact of sin, 
would have been incomplete without Him. We 
simply do not know what such a development would 
have meant. But He is the reconciler, His death 
being the essential feature in this historical manifesta- 
tion: ‘I am the living one, and I became dead’. To 
acknowledge this is of the highest importance if we 
are to appreciate the self-surrender and voluntary 
love of God, the debt we owe Him, and the depend- 
ence in which we stand towards His Christ, who for. 
our sakes became poor, took upon Him (the exact 
expression which follows should be noticed) ‘the form 
of a slave,’ and endured the cross, And it enables us 
to understand what the writer of Hebrews means by 
God speaking to us ina Son. He does not mean us 
to dwell upon the Incarnate Son as an object of con- 
templation, His personality, His teaching, His self- 
expression as a revelation of the Eternal Father, and 
then to go on to consider His redeeming work. He 
has not really omitted to develop in detail the 
work of the Son as the Apostle, referring us, as it 
were, to the Gospel according to St. John for a fuller 
treatment of the subject. No, God’s speech is nothing 
else but the facts of the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory in which they issued. ‘When He had made 
purification of sins, He sat down on the right hand 
of the majesty on high’—J. G. Smrson, Christus 
Crucifivus, p. 51. 

Rererences.—III. 1.—G, Trevor, Types and the Antitype, 
p. 206. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— Hebrews, 
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t CONSIDER 
, Azove all, Romanes,’ said Darwin to G. T. Romanes, 
, cultivate the habit of meditation.’ 
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‘He that built all things in God . . . Whose house are we.’— 
HE. 111. 4, 6. 
‘ Lars,’ says George Macdonald, ‘is no series of chances 
with a few providences sprinkled between to keep up 
a justly failing belief, but one providence of God.’ 
Rererence.—III. 5, 6.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
28. 
‘If we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of our hope 
firm unto the end.’—HEs. 11. 6. 
Hap we fast-hold on God by the interposition of a 
lively faith ; had we hold-fast on God by Himselfe, 
and not by us; had we a divine foundation; then 
should not humane and worldly occasions have the 
power so to shake and litter us, as they have. Our 
hold would not then yeelde to so weake a batterie : 
The love of noveltie; the constrainte of Princes ; the 
good success of one partie; the rash and casuall 
changing of our opinions, should not then have the 
power to shake and alter our beleefe. We should not 
suffer the same to be troubled at the wit and pleasure 
of » new argument, and at the perswasion, no, not of 
all the rhetorike that ever was: we should withstand 
zhese boistrous billowes with an inflexible and un- 
moveable constancie.—Monratcne (Florio), 1. 12. 
Rererences.—III. 6.—Eapositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
410. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, p. 
268. ILI. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1160. III. 7, 8. 
—John Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 81. C. 
Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 8305. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, p. 275. III. 8.—H. D. M. Spence, 
Votces and Silences, p. 247. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(1st Series), p. 52. 
‘ Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart 
of unbelief.’—Hes. 1. 12. 
THe commonest sort of fortitude prevents us from 
becoming criminals in a legal sense ; it is from weak- 
ness unknown, but perhaps suspected, as in some 
parts of the world you suspect a deadly snake in every 
bush,—from weakness that may lie hidden, watched or 
unwatched, prayed against or manfully scorned, re- 
pressed or maybe ignored more than half a lifetime, 
not one of us is safe—JoserH Conrap, Lord Jim 
(ch. v.). 
Tue parting of Life’s road at Doubt and Faith! 
How many pilgrim feet throughout the ages, toiling 
devoutly thus far, have shrunk back before that un- 
expected and appalling sign! Disciples of the living 
Lord, saints, philosophers, scholars, priests, knights, 
statesmen—what a throng! What thoughts there 
born, prayers there ended, vows there broken, light 
there breaking, hearts there torn intwain! Mighty 
mountain rock ! rising full in the road of journeying 
humanity !—Jas. Lanz ALLEN. 


* Take heed lest there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief, 
in departing from the living God. But exhort one another 
daily . . . lest any of you be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin.’—HEB. II. 12, 13. 

A proper sense of public duty will prompt endeavours 

to stop abuses the moment they become visible, with- 

out waiting for them to become serious. The mis- 
doings which, in course of time, make useless or 
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mischievous this or that administration, begin with 
trivial derelictions of duty, which no one thinks it 
worth while to protest against. Each increment of 
mischief, similarly small, is passed over as unimpor- 
tant; until at length the evil is found to have grown 
great and perhaps incurable-—Srencer, Principles 
of Ethics (§ 470). 

Rererences.—III. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, xliv. No. 2552. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 128. III. 13.—H. Alford, 
Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 138. J. J. Blunt, Plain Ser- 
mons (3rd Series), p. 87. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
620, and vol. xxxvi. No. 2130. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 285, III. 14.—Ibid. p. 295. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1042. III. 15.—H. Wind- 
ross, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. x. p. 272. III. 16.—T. 
Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 157. 

‘They could not enter in because of unbelief.’—HEs. 11. 19. 


In the first chapter of The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, 
which is based on Heb. rv. 9, as its text, Baxter ob- 
serves: ‘When God would give the Israelites His 
Sabbaths of rest, in a land of rest, He had more ado 
to make them believe it than to overcome their 
enemies, and procure it for them ’. 

Rererence.—III. 19.—G. H. Morrison, Scottish Review, 
vol. i. p. 180. 

A BIBLE READING 
Hes. Iv. etc, 

I want to conduct, so to say, a Bible reading, and to 
fix upon one or two special and pregnant words which 
invite us to the larger light, to the fuller opportunity, 
to the diviner joy. The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is an eloquent man ; I do not know his name, 
I do not care to inquire into it, but he is a man of 
marked power of expression : he uses words uniquely, 
and with a personal accent, and he surrounds us with 
a rvadiant, most exhilarating atmosphere. His favour- 
ite word in this chapter, and in one or two other places 
that I shall quote presently, is ‘Let us’. Here is 
something for ourselves to do; let us pull ourselves 
together, and do it ; now is your opportunity, seize it. 
These imperatives are not stern as all imperatives 
would appear of necessity to be ; they are persuasive, 
gentle, full of hope; they give the very courage 
which they invite. How much depends upon how a 
thing is said! Ihave often taken occasion to say that 
the word ‘ woe’ as pronounced by Jesus Christ might 
have atearinit. We always associate the word ‘ woe’ 
with some snowstorm, some bolt of fire, some cloudy 
look that has anger in it. But that might not be so 
necessarily ; Jesus might be simply revealing the 
results of certain sowings and preparations, and He 
might say in a gentle whisper, ‘ Woe is in that act; 
I warn you of it, do not do it, refrain from repeating 
it ; even you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, actors, 
may be warned in time; this woe is so pronounced as 
to invite you to escape it’. I always try to read the 
New Testament with tears ; it is a book whose music 
only yields itself to gentle entreaty. When Jesus 
seems the most severe He may be most gentle: take 
that as a hint, and write it upon your New Testaments, 
and in your studies, and in the market place and om 
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the highway ; read the New Testament in the light 
of that suggestion. 

‘Now let us therefore fear,’ because some people 
did not enter into rest and they might have done so 
(Heb. 1v. 1). He was grieved forty years with them ; 
their carcases whitened the wilderness. They could 
not enter in because of unbelief ; let us therefore fear, 
let us learn something from history. All these car- 
cases rotting in the wilderness are appeals ; on each 
ofthem is written the word Beware, take care, do not 
let history pour its waters upon barren rocks or bar- 
ren sands. Let us fear lest a promise being left us we 
should permit it to escape our attention. You see the 
very ground written all over with promises; they 
hang upon the fruit trees in the orchard, they drop 
from the little breasts of the birds as they sing their 
morning psalms. Let us look out for promises ; they 
are filling the air. Promises are where we least ex- 
pect them ; turn over that leaf that seems to be hid- 
ing nothing, but simply seems to be lying on the 
ground, and under it you may find a blossom of a 
promise. Blessed are they who expect God ; blessed 
are they who have appointments with Christ ; O! thrice 
blessed and heavenly their estate who can find Him 
even at the grave. Why, methinks He is more at the 
grave than He is atthe feast. One of His great fore- 
runners said: ‘The house of mourning is better than 
the house of feasting’. I wonder what he meant ; he 
was not delivering an opinion, he was laying down 
and inculcating by example and experience a profound 
philosophy. You are better after you have cried 
than after you have laughed. The fool will tell you 
differently, the fool will tell you that your tears are 
vain, it is no use grieving needlessly, you cannot do 
anything, the event is past and gone, and therefore 
be up and doing and follow the band. O thou swol- 
lenfool! ‘Let us therefore fear,’ lest a promise should 
escape us; take care, those bushes in the heavenly 
gardens are full of birds, little birds, that one day 
will be great birds ; let us go a-birding, and see what 
we can catch in the hedges of the promises. Do you 
keep your Bible close to your heart? do you keep 
your memory in your heart rather than in your in- 
tellect? is yours a memory that clings to promises, 
prophecies, poetries ? is yours a spiritual power that 
can raise up out of the stones children unto Abra- 
ham? is yours an anthem-music that can make the 
stone walls dance asif in merriment ? 

I. ‘Let us fear therefore.’ ‘Fear is wonder, expecta- 
tion. Let us be covetous, economical—see, there is a 
crumb, gather it, put it into the great basket. Our 
hunger will need itsome day. There is not a promise 
in all the Bible that we do not at some time or another 
want. We need all the promises of God, and they 
are described as exceeding great and precious. Have 
you ever written upon a long card all the promises? 
Why, there is a promise for every mental mood, there 
is a promise that exactly fits the ever-changing ex- 
perience of the day, God’s jewellery fits every finger, 
and looks well, for it is the jewellery of love. 

II. Now, thus saith the Apostle, ‘Let us labour 





-_ 


therefore ’’ (Heb. 1v. 11). He is as fond of the word 
‘therefore’ as he is fond of the word ‘let us’. In the 
first verse, ‘Let us therefore, in the eleventh verse, 
‘Let us labour therefore’. What would he have us 
labour for? Why, he says in a very remarkable form 
of expression, ‘Let us labour therefore to enter into 
that rest’. Rest can only be entered into by labour. 
No man enjoys himself who does not labour. Any 
man who resigns all labour gives himself up into the 
hands of the devil. Why, it is your work that keeps 
you alive. Work is wine, medicine, food, stimulus, 
joy. ‘Well, but,’ say you, ‘I could do with a little 
less work.’ ‘That is perfectly possible ; some people 
are overworked, some hearts are overborne. When 
we speak thus we speak a human language and with 
human limitations. Even here is a great promise. 
Now the Apostle says, ‘Fall not and be not too much 
discouraged and overborne, for there hath no tempta- 
tion or trial happened unto you but God will make 
a way of escape. He will enable you to bear your 
burden ; then it will not be too much ; it the burden 
cannot be lessened, the grace can be increased, and the 
increase of grace is a lightening of the load. 

III. Let us hear how this wonderful logician goes 
on. ‘Let us hold fast our profession.’ ‘Seeing then 
that we have a great high priest, that is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
profession ’—let us get hold of Him with both arms, 
both hands, all fingers, and hang on to Him if we can 
do nothing better. ‘The writer said in the first verse, 
‘Let us therefore fear’ ; in the sixteenth verse he says, 
‘ Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace’. 
‘Let us therefore fear,’ ‘ Let us therefore labour,’ ‘ Let us 
therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace’. Chris- 
tianity is logic, Christianity is not sentiment ; Chris- 
tianity has a great chain of reasoning, persuasion, 
conviction behind it and along withit. ‘The Apostle 
Paul was fond of the word ‘Therefore’. He could 
not have written any of these Epistles if he had not 
employed that logical term, and Apollos, if Apollos 
wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, has the same 
formula ; he was credited with being an eloquent man, 
but he was a logician as well. Some people cannot 
imagine that any man can be more than one thing. 
You never can get into their heads ideas in couples, 
they are stupid themselves, and therefore they think 
everybody else must be stupid : all lunatics think all 
men mad; it is a sign of insanity. ‘The Apostle who 
wrote this Epistle is described as an eloquent man and 
mighty in the Scriptures. He mightily persuaded men 
that he had got hold of the living Christ. So I will 
ask you to go through this fourth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and say whether you are not in the 
hands of a man who uses the word ‘'Therefore,’—for 
this reason, on this account, obey. He is a soldier 
and a general who gives the reasons for his orders. 

IV. And then in the twenty-eighth verse of the 
twelfth chapter the Apostle says, ‘Let us have 
grace, whereby we may sefve God acceptably with 
reverence and Godly fear’. ‘Let us’—always ‘let 
us’; because the Apostle says in effect, ‘'This is pos- 
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sible, you can do it, but you can only do it by doing 
it’. Ah, it is hard to teach that lesson! You can 
only swim by swimming ; you will never learn to swim 
standing shivering on the river-brink, you must fling 
yourself into a river or sea as into a mother’s arms, 
and the sea is a great nurse, and a most gentle monster. 
‘Let us have grace, whereby we may serve God accept- 
ably with reverence and Godly fear’—in a better way 
with more refinement, with more meaning, with more 
reality. O let us, brethren, let us—let us enter into 
this covenant, let us say, This year shall be the very 
best year in our lives, God helping us. But then we 
shall have to pay (ch. xm. 13). This is the final 
stroke. ‘Let us go forth therefore. J thought he 
was an eloquent man, but he is a logician, he has got 
me in his grip, he is a master ; I thought we should 
have tropes and flowers and music and pictures and 
dancing sunshine making pictures for us on the wall 
or on the meadow, and with this man it is always, 
‘ Therefore, therefore, therefore ; because you did this 
thing, therefore do that’. I went to him because they 
told me he was an eloquent man, and a mighty orator, 
and with a great gift of musical expression. I find 
that he is a disciplinarian, a logician, a reasoner, I 
like my preacher to be rich in anecdotes that never 
happened. I like illustrations that I can throw off. 
Why does the preacher not give us such illustrations ? 
This Apollos, if he were Apollos, is eternally saying, 
‘ Therefore, therefore,therefore’ ; I cannot get rid of 
these ‘therefores’. One of two things must be done ; 
I must get rid of this man, or I must wisely accept 
logic set to music, music strengthening into logic. 

Christianity is a great argument. Do not make 
any mistake about this matter. It means all you can 
give it; it will never rest until it has taken from you 
all your strength and all your devotion, and having 
given God all, then, says this same man, do not give 
up your confidence, which hath great recompense of 
reward : for God is not unfaithful to forget your work 
and labour of love ; He knows every strain you have 
made, every effort, and He says to you in the time of 
your apparent exhaustion and sinking depletion, 
‘Gather up the fragments’, What fragments? 
These. Why, I never saw them until now. Gather 
them up against the next day of hunger, and you will 
find that you have more at the end than you had at 
the beginning. A paradox, but a most glorious fact ! 
—JosErH Parker. 

Rererences.—IV, 1, 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 
1177. IV. 2.—Ibid. vol. xxxv. No. 2089. IV. 3.—T. 
Arnold, Christian Life: Its Hopes, p. 228. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xv. No. 866, and vol. xxxv. No. 2090. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 303. IV. 3, 
7.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 386. IV. 3-9.—G. Body, 
Christian World Pulmt, vol. liv. p. 87. IV. 7.—John Watson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 241. C. Perren, Revival 
Sermons in Outline, p. 280. C. G. Finney, Penny Puljit, No. 
1636, p. 133. 


‘There remaineth a rest to the people of God.’—HEz. rv. 9. 


Norwirustanvine fair prospects and outward distinc- 
tion, he clung more and more passionately to his 


quiet country home; the ‘far off look,’ the longing 
for rest and reality, and for the unfolding of the 
mystery of life, grew stronger upon him, and, though 
always bright and cheerful with his children, he said 
more frequently to his wife, ‘How blessed it will be 
when it is all over, to lie down in that dear churchyard 
together !’—Cuartes Kinestry’s Life (ch. xvu). 

Rererences.—IV. 9.—R. C. Trench, Sermons New and Old, 
p. 279. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 183. Hugh Price 
Hughes, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 184. A. Coote, 
Twelve Sermons, p. 116. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. i. p. 112. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 184; bid. (5th Series), vol. 
vi. pp. 229, 325. IV. 9,10.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Hebrews, p. 312. 


THE SABBATH OF THE SON 

‘He that is entered into His rest, He also hath ceased from His 
own works, as God did from His.’—Hes. tv. to. 

Turre are three great Sabbaths. There is the 
Sabbath of the Father, when His work of creation 
is completed, and He rests on the seventh day from 
all His works. There is the Sabbath of the Son, 
when His state of humiliation is ended, when His 
work of travail and redemption is complete, when He 
dieth no more, when He also hath ceased from 
His own works, as God did from His. ‘There is, 
lastly, the Sabbath of the Holy Ghost, when the Son 
has delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, 
when He has put down all rule and all authority and 
power, when death is destroyed, when the Son Him- 
self is made subject unto Him that did subject all 
things unto Him, that in the unity of the Eternal 
and Adorable Trinity God may be all in all 

Our subject is the Sabbath of the Son. 

I, Through these chapters in Hebrews we hear 
continually the sweet chimes of rest. Those to whom 
the words were spoken lived, as we are living in the 
twentieth century, in an age of care and change. It 
was a time of upheaval, a time of distress, a time 
when men’s hearts failed them for fear of what was 
coming. So the inspired writer speaks continually 
of rest, rest passing from one stillness to another yet 
more calm, of a peace becoming steadily more golden 
and more glowing till the last rest is reached. The 
First Rest is the rest that comes to those who hear 
Christ saying, ‘Hither to Me,’ who in faith obey Him 
as He calls them. ‘Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and-I will give you rest.’ This 
is the rest of faith. In this Rest are received, no 
matter how broken it may be, the remission of sins 
and the gift of eternal life. 

II. There is the Rest of those who hear Him out 
to the end of His promise, and obey Him when He 
says, ‘Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For My yoke is easy and My burden 
is light.’ These are they who enter into the Second 
Rest, the rest after rest, ‘the rest of the man who is 
already at rest, the repose of a man who has received 
a given rest, and now discovers the found rest’, 
Spurgeon says: ‘The Lord Jesus gives to His people 
a priceless casket called the gift of rest; it is set with 
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brilliants and inlaid with gems, and the substance 
thereof is of wrought gold ; whosoever possesses it feels 
and knows that his warfare is accomplished, and his 
sin is pardoned. After a while the happy owner be- 
gins to examine his treasure. It is all his own, but 
he has not yet seen it all, for one day he detects a 
secret drawer, he touches a hidden spring, and, lo! 
before him lies a priceless Kohinoor, surpassing all 
the rest. It had been given him, it is certain, but he 
had not seen it at first, and therefore he finds it. 
Jesus Christ gives us in the gift of Himself all the 
rest we can ever enjoy, even heaven’s rest lies in Him. 
But after we have received Him we have to learn His 
value, and to find out by the teaching of the Spirit 
the fulness of the rest which He bestows.’ The 
Second Rest is a rest in service. It is the rest 
of those who take Christ’s yoke and burden upon 
them. 

III. But beyond that rest is the rest, or rather 
the Sabbath Rest of the Son. I have taken the 
text, with Alford and Maclaren, as referring to Him. 
In a sense His redeeming work is over. Never 
again can men smite Him. Never again can death 
touch Him. He has entered into His rest, into 
His Sabbath, and has ceased from His own works, 
as God did from His. But of Christ it is true 
that He is united to His people, and that they 
share His destinies. Professor Bruce has remarked 
that the key-word of this Epistle to the Hebrews 
is ‘forerunner’. He shares in our experiences, and 
He draws us on by His grace to share in His. As 
He has entered His Sabbath, so perhaps even on 
earth may we. 

If we have borne the cross in patience, may there 
not come to us one day a new lightsomeness, when 
we are aware of no yoke and of no burden? May we 
not awake in that day and think out the hours before 
us in a quite different fashion? May we not long to 
penetrate farther into the mystery of the Divine re- 
velation, to go to our books with eagerness and with 
rapture, counting all other interests secondary or 
dead? May we not be so full of the Spirit of God 
and so conscious of His power that we shall long to 
go to those people who have tried us and to bring 
them the sympathy, the patience, the warning, the 
encouragements that they need? May not our hearts 
come to be so wrapped up in the progress of the king- 
dom that we shall hear eagerly of its news, hardly 
thinking about the way in which it is communicated ? 
May we not come to be above law, above plans, and 
above rulers, and bring forth fruit naturally and un- 
consciously and in due season? In other words, may 
we not cease from our own works, as God did from 
His, and as Christ did from His when He fell asleep 
on the cross? 

I think that there is much in the recorded experi- 
ence of believers which encourages this hope. Was 
it not true of John Wesley that for many years he 
abode in this Sabbath of the Son? As I read his 
Journals, and especially the later volumes, I seem to 
see that he was not any longer a worker, but simply 


a fruit-bearer. From all his many journeys he carried 
and wore the white rose of rest. Nothing irked him, 
nothing disturbed him. He was at peace. Even here 
he had entered the Sabbath Rest that remaineth for 
the people of God. And I may venture to say that 
Dr. Andrew Bonar, both in his life and in his printed 
words, left on my mind the same impression. He was 
dead to the solicitations and even to the weariness of 
the flesh. He had ceased from his own works, and 
men gazed on him and marvelled at the fruit-bearing 
Tree of God. 

I am encouraged still further to believe in it by 
the remainder of this chapter, for the note is taken up 
unmistakably in its closing verses. ‘He is a priest 
for ever.’ How precious is that ‘for ever!’ ‘He 
that is entered into His rest, He also hath ceased 
from His own works, as God did from His. . . . See- 
ing, then, that we have a great high priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of God, let 
us hold fast our profession. For we have not an high 
priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly 
unto the Throne of Grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need.’ Let us come 
boldly unto the Throne of Grace, for He hath ceased 
from His own works. He has, as it were, nothing 
else to do but to hear us and to bless us. In the day 
of His flesh, when He was in the fiercest trial of His 
own works, there was one who sought Him while He 
might be found, and called upon Him while He was 
near. ‘This was the thief on the cross, and the thief, 
coming boldly unto the Throne of Grace, was heard. 
But now how much more may we come boldly, for 
though the cross was His Throne, He hangs on the 
cross no longer. He is on the Throne. He Who 
knows our infirmities, Who was in all points tempted 
like as we are, to Whose eyes all things are naked 
and open, is calling to us. He is on the Throne, 
unwearied, unwounded, all-knowing, all-pitying—that 
He may give us rest. 

IV. There is next the Rest of Heaven. However 
few and feeble and short our steps have been in the 
Kingdom of Grace, we pass from it to the Kingdom 
of Glory. By faith and by death we attain the per- 
fect rest. We become very full of rest. We are at 
rest in the Lord. We are among the people who 
have clean passed over Jordan, and our enemies have 
no more that they can do, and Satan is bruised under 
our feet. Of that rest we can only speak as the Scrip- 
ture teaches us, but we know that it is not a rest of 
inactivity. 

V. Then there is the Sabbath of the Holy Ghost 
beyond the Sabbath of the Son, when the number of 
the elect is accomplished, when the kingdom is fully 
come, when the en and wide Sabbath of eternity 
breaks, never to change or end, 

Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest. 
The desire for the final rest of God is no ignoble crav- 
ing for immunity and repose. It is a search after 
God’s deepest bosom. 
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And I would be where no storms come, 
Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea. 
—W. Rosertson Nicott, Sunday Evening, p 1. 
Rererences.—IV. 11.—J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 343. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, p. 323. 


THE DUTY OF STUDYING THE BIBLE 


‘ For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.’—Hes. 
Iv. 12. 


Beieve me, nothing can be a substitute for the study 
of the Bible. Our own meditation will show us some- 
thing of Divine truth, the written and spoken words 
of others will show us more, but the immediate reve- 
lation of the Divine character and methods and 
purposes is given us in the Bible alone. I believe we 
do not realise sufficiently that. we must always be 
very patient, and at times simply passive, in our 
devotional use of the Bible. Take the short sayings 
of Christ, such as that you have heard interpreted 
this term, ‘ Where the body is thither shall the eagles 
be gathered together’; or the mysterious vision of 
the prophet, such as that of Ezekiel in the valley of 
dry bones; or the historical narrative, such as the 
perplexing story of the old prophet who misled his 
brother prophet—whatever it may be, take it and 
saturate your mind with it, leaving aside all commen- 
taries and human explanations, and then wait till 
the light comes to you, and the message which God 
means to send you through His teachers or through 
His Son. Patience is the first requisite, and humility 
is the second. You must be content to learn, and in 
learning to forget yourself. The Bible has so much 
that is strange at first sight and unlike our own cir- 
cumstances, that we are tempted to turn from it and 
choose what specially suits ourselves, or that in which 
our own preconceived ideas seem to be reflected and 
corroborated. Rather beware of your favourite books, 
and passages, and texts in the Bible; the others which 
you do not care for have probably a more vital and a 
more humbling message for your soul, just because it 
is distasteful to you. ‘Therefore regularity is a third 
requisite, lest you should leave out any part that 
does not specially appeal to you, and so keep back 
some of the counsel of God to your own soul. And 
above all, read with prayer: prayer before for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of truth, prayer after for 
strength to do what God has shown us by His Word. 
There is nothing that so helps to fix and impress a 
truth upon the mind as the resolute translation of it 
into practice ; and every period of such devotional 
study as I have tried to describe should, if it is to 
leave a permanent mark behind it, end with prayer 
that you may carry out the sacred teaching in your 
daily life. Patience, humility, regularity, prayer: 
thus aided and prepared you will, though it may at 
first seem dark and hard, come to feel all that the 
saints, all that the Psalmists found in God’s Word. 
It will be to you ‘a lantern unto your feet, and a 
light unto your eyes’: it will show you your ‘secret 


faults’: by the love of it you will be led into ‘great 
peace’.—A. 'T. Lyrretron, College and University 
Sermons, p. 290. 


THE RULE OF OUR THOUGHTS 
‘Quick to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart,’— 
Hes. Iv. 12. 
Ir you desire to be kept from yielding to temptation, 
you must be very careful of your thoughts, 

I. Keep thy heart clean. You keep your wealth, 
you keep your home, you keep your health, you keep 
your character, but above all these things keep your 
heart. Why? Because out of it are the issues of life. 
When Bunyan depicted the character of Ignorance, he 
made him say: ‘I think my heart is as good as any- 
body’s heart, and as for my thoughts, I take no notice of 
them’. He shows at once that he does not know 
himself, and that he is exposed to every temptation 
that crosses his path. ‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he’ (Prov. xxmr. 7). The thoughts lay 
down the tram-lines upon which presently the tram- 
car makes its way. Just as the tram-car will pass up 
and down the rails in a great city, so does the act 
follow along the track of the thought. Butler in his 
Analogy says there are three steps in the formation 
of character—act, habit, character. Thackeray ampli- 
fied this saying thus: ‘Sow a thought, reap an 
act ; sow an act, reap a habit ; sow a habit, reap 
character ; sow character, reap destiny’. 

II. In dealing with our thoughts, two things are 
necessary: (1) We need to be able to sift out bad 
thoughts from good thoughts ; to know the traitor, 
however well he is dressed, and keep him out. We 
need discernment. Why? Because ‘the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds,’ that is, the thoughts, 
‘of them that believe not,’ that is, the unregenerate 
(2 Cor. tv. 4). Man is blind. Next, we find the 
understanding darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God through ignorance (Eph. 1v. 18). ‘He 
that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is 
judged of no man,’ or, as the Revised Version has it, 
‘he who is spiritual discerneth all things’ (1 Cor. 
u. 15). (2) We need keeping power. Just as Jesus 
commended His spirit to His Father, so do you, when 
you leave your room in the morning, commit the 
keeping of the gateway of your soul to Him.—F, B. 
Meyer, The Soul’s Ascent, p. 139. 


‘For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit.’—Hes. tv. 12. 

How ‘quick and piercing’ is the word in itself! Yet 

many times it never enters, being managed by a feeble 

arm. What weight and worth is there in every 
passage of the blessed Gospel! Enough, we would 
think, to enter and force the dullest soul, and wholly 
possess its thoughts and affections ; and yet how often 
does it fall as water upon a stone! ‘The things of 

God which we handle are Divine ; but our manner of 

handling is human. There is little we touch, but we 

leave the print of our fingers behind.—Baxrrr, The 

Sornts’ Everlasting Rest (ch. ut). 
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Rererences.—IV. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2010. J. Stalker, Christian World Pult, vol. xliv. p. 
203. E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 79. IV. 12, 18. 
—G. A. Bennetts, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 263. 
J. B. Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, p. 150. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 68. 


HIM WITH WHOM WE HAVE TO DO 


‘Him with whom we have to do.’—HEs. Iv. 13. 


I. Wz have to do with God in the operations of 
nature. It is true, indeed, that the advance of science 
has revealed order, regularity, and law in the physical 
universe; but that is only what we might have 
anticipated, if, as the Bible declares and we believe, 
the world was called into being at the first, and is 
still sustained by the power and wisdom of the Most 
High, for God is not the author of confusion. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find that He proceeds 
upon fixed principles ; but we must beware of allow- 
ing that which we call a law to hide from us the 
ever active agency of Him whose orderly method of 
operation that law is. 

II. We have to do with God in the overtures of 
the Gospel. If we want to avail ourselves of the 
force which God has put into and maintains in 
electricity, we must comply with the conditions on 
which it is generated and becomes operative. The 
man of science investigates by patient research the 
methods of its operation, and then sets himself in 
conformity with these to avail himself of its help. 
Now, in the same way, if the Gospel is God’s power 
for a certain purpose, and we wish to take advantage 
of it for that purpose, we must comply with its con- 
ditions and laws. ‘These are faith in Jesus Christ, as 
the only Mediator, Redeemer, Sacrifice, and Lord, 
and repentance unto life. If you have to do with 
God in the overtures of the Gospel, then the bearing 
of its proclamations assumes a very serious character 
indeed. For in such a case you have to answer not 
the herald, but God. 

III. We have to do with God in the dispensations 
of Providence. By Providence I understand God’s 
overruling care over all events in nature and all the 
actions and circumstances of men. Now if we assent 
to the doctrine that God’s Providence is in and over 
all events, it will give a new importance in our view 
to every occurrence. Ah! if we only had more faith 
in the truth that it is with God we have to do in the 
losses and crosses of our livés, there would be less of 
worry and despondency in our hearts. 

IV. We have to do with God in the duties of daily 
life. Our responsibilities in society and business are 
not to each other merely, or to the laws of the State 
alone, but to God. We are under obligation to our 
fellows, indeed ; but we are so because God has laid 
these obligations on us, 

V. We shall have to do with God in the awards of 
final judgment. The judgment is absolutely certain ; 
for ‘it is appointed unto men once to die, and after 
death the judgment’. It is to be universal; for 
before the judge shall be ‘gathered all nations’. 
The judge is to be the Omniscient One who is 


acquainted with the secret things of each man’s 
heart and life, and the righteous one who shall render 
to every man according to his works. And His awards 
are to be eternal ; for the wicked ‘shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
everlasting ’. 

‘ All things are naked and open to the eyes of Him with whom 

we have to do.’—HEz. tv. 13. 

‘ Lasrty,’ says Butler in hissermon before the House 
of Lords, ‘the consideration that we are the servants 
of God reminds us, that we are accountable to Him 
for our behaviour in those respects in which it is out 
of the reach of all human authority; and is the 
strongest enforcement of sincerity, as all things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. Artificial behaviour might 
perhaps avail much towards quieting our consciences, 
and making our part good in the short competitions 
of this world ; but what will it avail us considered as 
under the government of God ?’ 

Rererences.—l1V. 13.—J. M. Whiton, Summer Sermons, 
p. 143. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 242. G. Bellett, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 297. Haposttor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
437. 

‘We have a great high priest, that is passed into the heavens, 

Jesus the Son of God.’—Hes. Iv. 14. 

Ar first, one’s conceptions of Him are abstract to a 
large extent; they ought to become more and more 
concrete. ‘To find ourselves any nearer the belief 
that we have an High Priest, once a man, now 
passed into the heavens, and whom the heavens will 
contain till the restitution of all things, ought to be 
a glad thought. We feel His workings, His efficacies. 
—JameEs SmetHam, Letters (pp. 85, 86). 


‘A great High Priest.’—Hes. tv. 14. 

Tue word dpyvepeds, ‘high priest,’ to which the 
Epistle to the Hebrews gave currency as a worship- 
ful term applied to Christ, shows how a cult-word that 
was certainly developed within Primitive Christianity 
from Jewish premises entered spontaneously into the 
usual parallelism as soon as it found itself in the 
world. It was by this word, as numerous inscriptions 
have shown, that the title pontifex maximus, borne 
by the emperors, was translated in the East.—ApoLrF 
Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 369, 
370. 


Rererence.—IV. 14.,—J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 187. 


ASCENSION DAY 

‘Seeing then that we have a great High Priest, that is passed 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast 
our profession. For we have not an High Priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.’—HEs. Iv. 14-16. 


In His Ascension our Lord entered heaven, not only 
as a King of Glory, but-He entered the highest 
heaven on our behalf as our great High Priest. 
Almost the whole of the book of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews deals with this matter—the entrance of our 
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Blessed Saviour into the highest heaven. And writing 
to the Hebrew people, as we should expect, the 
Apostle goes on to show in a good deal of detail how 
all the old sacrifices found their fulfilment in and 
their perfection in His Sacrifice upon the cross. And 
in the Epistle you will note that we find there a 
sketch of the perfect priest, and how our Lord repre- 
sents to us the Perfect Priest. The priesthood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ began with the beginning of 
His earthly life. The Holy Child in the manger at 
Bethlehem was our great High Priest, and the manger 
of Bethlehem was like the altar of His sacrifice, and all 
the way through His life there went up on our behalf 
the priestly offering of a perfect sacrifice. ‘The sacri- 
fice appears in its greatest and highest and most per- 
fect form upon the cross, where once for all He gave 
His life and shed His precious- Blood for us, and as 
at this time He entered heaven to present on our 
behalf that great sacrifice of His life, and of His 
death upon the cross. Again and again, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and in the Epistle to the 
Romans, we read of the priestly work of intercession, 

The word ‘intercession’ means to go between ; 
our Lord’s intercession is a going between man and 
God, between man who has sinned and God against 
Whom man has sinned. And He stands there 
between the living and the dead, between God and 
His sinful creatures, that He may bring us back to 
God, and may obtain from the Father our pardon 
and our healing. 

I. So at this time we think of our Lord entering 
into heaven to continue for ever a work on our be- 
half, His work of endless intercession. ‘That inter- 
cession is of two kinds: There is the intercession of 
His simple presence, the fact that in heaven He bears 
our own nature, the nature of those who have sinned 
against the Eternal Father, that in His own hands, 
and feet, and side He bears the mark of that which 
He has endured for our salvation. ‘The simple pre- 
sence of His wounded human nature is a perpetual 
intercession on our behalf. Beyond that there is the 
actual pleading for us. He speaks for you and for 
me, One Who knows what we need, Who knows our 
own helplessness, and has made Himself our champion. 
That help is going on ceaselessly. 

II. What are the fruits of His priesthood? What 
does He obtain for us? Well, first of all, He ob- 
tains on our behalf mercy for our sins. It is an end- 
Jess intercession, claiming on our behalf the Divine 
mercy of our Father, and His forgiveness. So in the 
hymn we plead :— 

Look, Father, look on His anointed face, 
And only look on us as found in Him, 

Then His intercession takes up into itself the im- 
perfection of our own prayers and of our own works. 
‘The best that we can do is poor and worthless ; but, 
caught up into the intercession of our great High 
Priest, the feeblest prayers have their value, and 
they prevail with our Father. The best that we can 
do in the way of life and good works, how poor a 
thing it is, how imperfect! And yet, caught into 


the stream of His intercession, it gains worth, and 
merit from His merit, and becomes acceptable to our ‘ 
Father. 

Yet again, His intercession upon the Throne of 
heaven pleads endlessly for us just the graces that 
we need for our daily life—grace which will help us 
to outgrow our weakness and our faults, and grow in 
likeness to the perfect life of Jesus. Then there 
descends upon that intercession the rain of His grace, 
which shall help us to escape above ourselves, and 
to come nearer Jesus. 

III. What is the consequence and fruit of all this? 
We have in the text, ‘Let us therefore come boldly 
unto the throne of grace’. If the intercession of our 
Lord is to avail for us, if its fruit is to abound in us, 
then we must come to Him. There it all is—the 
immeasurable good of what Jesus has done and is 
doing on our behalf; but it awaits our claiming. 
‘Come,’ the Apostle says, ‘and claim your share in 
the intercession of Jesus, in the merit of His life and 
His death. Come boldly to the throne of grace.’ 
Do not let your past failures discourage you from 
coming near. It may have seemed that heaven has 
been deaf to your prayers that you have sent up. Do 
not think this, but come without discouragement, 
boldly, to the throne of grace. ‘For,’ he says, “ we 
have not an High Priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.’ You come to an 
Infinite Compassion, to One Who knows, and Him- 
self has felt, and is therefore able to deal with you. 
Come with boldness, cast yourself simply on His 
mercy and place yourself in His keeping, and that 
which you need shall be done. 


THE GREAT HIGH PRIEST 
‘Seeing then that we have a great High Priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
fast our profession. For we have not an High Priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.’—HEs. tv. 14-16. 
Tuerk is no portion of Holy Scripture which deals so 
especially with the consequences of the Ascension of 
our Lord Jesus Christ as does this Epistle to the 
Hebrews. I want you, therefore, to notice the three 
practical exhortations which the Apostle founds 
upon this Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I. In the eleventh verse he says: ‘Let us labour there- 
fore to enter into that rest’. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
is likened to Joshua. He has conquered our foes, He 
has overcome death, He hath opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers, and now He has sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high, But these 
victories are not for Himself alone. Let us therefore 
labour to enter into that rest. It is sometimes a 
charge brought against the simple gospel of Jesus 
Christ, that it produces carelessness and indolence ; 
that the victory of our Lord and the introduction of 
our surety into the heavenly home is only an invita- 
tion to us to sit still upon our knees. My brethren, 
the argument is all the other way. ithout a 
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Saviour who hath overcome death, and opened for 
us the gates of heaven, we might well sit down in 
despair. . 

II. The second practical exhortation he gives is in 
the fourteenth verse : ‘ Let us hold fast our profession’, 
He is speaking here to the Christian, he feels that 
sometimes the Christian may be inclined to give up 
his profession, but he urges him to hold on fast, to cling 
to it, to let nothing whatever check his hold upon 
that profession of his faith. 

If. And then the third practical exhortation is 
this : ‘Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need.’ Here he is thinking not so 
much about the glory of the High Priest, as about 
the sympathy of the High Priest. Remember it is a 
throne ; therefore come with reverence and with Godly 
fear, for you are a sinner, a man of unclean lips. But 
it is a throne of grace ; so that, though your prayers 
may be unworthy, the faults in your prayers will be 
overlooked ; though you yourself may be unworthy, 
your unworthiness will not stop His ear.—E. A. 
Stuart, The Great High Priest and other Sermons, 
vol. x11, p. 33. 

Rererence.—IV, 14-16.—C. M. Betts, Hight Sermons, p. 
75. 

“We have not an High Priest that cannot be touched with the 

feeling of our infirmities.’—Hes. tv. 15. 
“Every believer, says James Smetham, ‘realises by 
experience that Christ is the only perfect sympathiser. 
“I'm not perfectly understood,” says everybody in 
fact. But if you are a believer you are perfectly 
understood. Christ is the only one who never expects 
you to be other than yourself, and He puts in abey- 
ance towards you all but what is like you. He takes 
your view of things, and mentions no other. He 
takes the old woman’s view of things by the washtub, 
and has a great interest in wash-powder; Sir Isaac 
Newton’s view of things, and wings among the stars 
with him; the artist’s view, and feeds among the 
lilies ; the lawyer's, and shares the justice of things. 
But He never plays the lawyer or the philosopher or 
the artist to the old woman. He is above that little- 
ness.’ 

Rererences.—IV, 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 
2148. W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 97. H. Alford, Sermons on 
Christian Doctrine, p. 179. J.J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd 
Series), p. 62. Marcus Dods, Christ and Man, p. 1. Ee- 
positor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 30 ; bid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 
166. IV. 15, 16.—J. S. Maver, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liii. p. 412. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p. 53. 


THE THRONE OF GRACE 


‘Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace.’—Hzs, 
Iv. 16. 


Tue is ascience of prayer. In the words ‘ the Throne 
of Grace’ may be found the beginning and the end 
of thesame. To-day we deal with the beginning, and 
the point to be emphasised is that the soul ap- 
proaches in its need not a throne of mere justice, nor 
a throne of criticism, but a Throne of Grace. It is 
not needful at the start to lay down the full method 


and the perfect way of prayer. Our Lord Himselt 
with loving boldness said at the beginning : ‘ Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; for ever 
one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened’. It is 
after this manner that the Christian teacher should 
begin. 

I. Prayer in the fullest sense, the prayer that is 
wrought in us by the Spirit and presented by the 
Christ of God—prayer that wins the King’s ear—is 
the last triumph of the life of grace. Prayer in the 
noblest sense implies a concentration of all man’s 
united energies, Coleridge shortly before his death 
said these words to a friend who has recorded them: 
‘Ido not account a solemn faith in God as areal object - 
to be the most arduous act of the reason and the 
will. Oh, no, my dear sir, it is to pray with all my 
heart and strength, with the reason and with the will, 
to believe that God will listen to your voice through 
Christ, and verily do the thing He pleaseth there- 
upon. ‘This is the last, the greatest achievement of 
the Christian’s warfare on earth. “Teach us to pray, 
O Lord.” Here he burst into a flood of tears, and 
begged me to pray forhim.’ The highest energy the 
human heart is capable of is to pray, like St. Paul, 
with the spirit and the understanding. But few may 
reach this victory, and it is deeply consoling to re- 
member that it is a Throne of Grace before which we 
kneel, and that though our prayers may be marred 
and faultful, yet our Mediator interprets them in the 
ears of our loving Father, while the Spirit helps our 
infirmities and gives life and power to the failing, 
dying heart. 

II. While we recognise that there is such a thing 
as formal prayer, and even such a thing as the blas- 
phemous mimicry and caricature of prayer, we re- 
member also that the throne is a Throne of Grace, 
and that the weakest and most sinful human cry will 
reach it. May I pray whenI doubt? Monrad says; 
‘I once had an acquaintance—an intimately trusted 
friend 1 could scarcely call him—and as often as we 
met our conversation turned as a matter of course 
upon questions of deepest interest—questions that 
stirred our inmost feelings. “Do you think,” he once 
said to me, “that it is right for us to pray to the 
Lord God without really believing in Him?” I re- 
plied that if we do not believe in Him we shall 
scarcely be inclined to pray. “You are right,” he 
answered, “for this reason it is something rare, yet so 
it is with me. I have a desire to fold my hands and 
say, ‘If Thou existest, O God, hear me. If Thou 
hast a heart for the cares and anxieties of a poor 
mortal, incline Thine ear and hear what I would say 
to Thee.’ But I know not whether I ought to pray 
thus, whether it is not sinful.” On this I observed 
all depends on the motive. Some one might perhaps 
desire to speak thus in order in a sense proudly to 
challenge the Almighty, and, if he remains unpunished, 
to proclaim the impotence of God under the foolish 
notion that man is able to force the Almighty to a 
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display of His power. But if no evil motive of this 
kind lay at the bottom of his wish, he need feel no 
scruple about carrying it into effect. “On thy re- 
sponsibility be it,” he exclaimed, and broke off the 
conversation.” It is right to pray even in deep 
doubt, it is right to express our dumb yearnings in 
a world we cannot read, for a God we cannot find. 
Many a soul is dimly searching and feeling after God 
that it may fill up the awful consciousness of blank 
and isolation. Let that soul turn to the Throne of 
Grace even though it cannot behold its brightness.— 
W. Rosertson Nicot, Sunday Evening, p. 339. 
‘Let us therefore draw near with boldness to the throne of 
grace.’—Hzgz,. Iv. 16. 

Tue secret of goodness and greatness is in choosing 
whom you will approach and live with, through the 
crowding obvious people who seem to live with you. 
— Brownine. 


Wuar makes religion vital is not the stern proud 
thinkings about it; it is the ‘drawing near unto 
God’; it is the ‘coming boldly to the throne of 
grace ’,—SMETHAM. 

Rererences.—IV. 16.—W. L. Alexander, Sermons, p. 287. 
W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 109. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. 
No. 1024. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. pp. 132, 143; bed. 
(5th Series), vol. v. p. 179. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Hebrews, p. 333. V. 1.—Kapositor (6th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 828. V. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1407 ; 
vol. xxxviii. No. 2251; vol. xliii, No. 2529. V. 3.—A. 
Brown, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 372. V. 4.—G. 
Trevor, Types and the Antitype, p. 168. V. 5.—Hzxpositor (6th 
Series), vol. x. p. 876. V. 7.—R. M. Benson, Redemption, 
p. 61. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 256; tbid. vol. iii. p. 
224; ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 414. A. Maclaren, Ha- 
positions of Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, p. 842. V. 7-10.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1927. Marcus Dods, 
Christ and Man, p. 48. V.7-11.—G. Body, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 214. 

‘Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the 
things which He suffered.’ HEs. v. 8. 

Gop had but one Son free from sin ; but none of all 

His sonnes free from correction.—HERRICcK. 


Contrast the erroneous view of the Theologia Ger- 
manica (xxx), which affirms that Christ’s ‘ words and 
works and ways, His doings and refrainings, His speech 
and silence, His sufferings, and whatsoever happened 
to Him, were not forced upon Him, neither did He 
need them, neither were they of any profit to Him- 
self’. 

Rererences.—V. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvii. No. 
2722. G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 193. 
Archbishop Cosmo Lang, ibid. vol. lv. p. 285. V. 8, 9.— 
A.T. Guttery, ibed. vol. lvi. p. 317. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. 
i. p. 34; ¢bid. vol. ii. p. 16. V.9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xx. No. 1172. Ezapositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 74. V. 9, 10. 
—R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 152. 


CHRISTIAN GROWTH 


* Of whom we have mariy thing's to say, and hard to be uttered, 
seeing ye are dull of hearing.’—HEs. Vv. 1. 


Tuis writer addresses the Hebrews in very plain 
language. He calls them babes. He upbraids them 


HEBREWS IV., V 


Ver. 11. 


with being content with a milk diet. They had 
been some time alive, but they had not grown; and 
no wonder, for they had never discovered that they 
had teeth. They ate no solid food ; they preferred 
what others had digested for them ; they preferred 
being dandled in the arms of others, and shrank from 
using their own limbs. That is to say, they were 
content with rudimentary knowledge of Christian 
truth and with traditional teaching, and made no 
effort to think for themselyes and to advance into the 
infinite of spiritual realities. 

I. In correction of this common fault of backward- 
ness and indisposition to learn, this writer bids us 
observe two facts: (1) That growth 1s expected in 
the Christian. In fact, he tells us that if we are not 
growing we are dying. There is no third condition : 
he has in view only the alternative, either we are 
going on to perfection, or we are falling away. ‘Let 
us go on unto perfection, for it is impossible to renew 
those who fall away.’ This is the law of all life. 
Nothing is born mature. It passes through a period 
of growth, and it must grow or die. The parent who 
is delighted with the innocent helplessness of his 
child, and rejoices in its efforts at speech, becomes 
seriously alarmed if this lisping, tottering, help- 
requiring state threatens to become permanent. 

II. The second fact regarding the Christian life 
which this writer wishes us to observe is that this 
growth, which is essential, depends on the truth 
we receive. He compares Christian truth to food ; 
that is, Christian teaching does for the inner man 
what food does for the body. ‘The body cannot grow 
without food ; neither can the spirit come to maturity 
save by the reception of spiritual truth, But he 
divides Christian truth into two grand kinds, and 
these he represents by milk and solid food. Milk 
represents traditional teaching ; it is the product of 
that which has been received and digested by others, 
and is suitable for those who have no teeth of their 
own and no sufficiently strong powers of digestion. 
Like infants, they can only receive what others have 
thought, having no independent power of their own 
to investigate for themselves and form their own 
opinion about things. This milk, or traditional 
teaching, is admirably adapted to the first stage of 
Christian life, but cannot form mature Christians. 
The other kind of teaching he compares to solid food, 
which the individual must chew and digest for himself. 
It is true, physically, that poor and thin diet makes 
poor and thin blood ; that if a man is to spend much 
strength he must eat heartily. Spiritually it is 
equally true. Growth comes by nutrition. With- 
out partaking of sound and wholesome truth the 
spirit cannot grow or be strong. 

If we are not to be spiritual imbeciles, if we are to 
be strong and helpful men in Christ, we must seek 
nutriment in Christian truth. The vigorous and 
healthy soul does not need to be told this, as little 
as the strong, hard-working man needs to take tonics 
or be directed what to eat. But many of us doneed, 
and most urgently, the direction here given us, to 
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keep the mind feeling about for new ideas. The sea 
anemone is the emblem of the healthy Christian, 
fixed firmly to the rock, but with many feelers freely 
floating around to apprehend all that can be used. 

What nutrition, then, are you giving to your 
spirit ? Is it such as is likely to secure your growth? 
What do you read? ‘Tell me what a man reads and 
{ ili tell you his spiritual condition. Newspapers 
and magazines admirably serve their ends, but these 
ends are not spiritual nutrition. The Bible read 
carelessly and formally, so many verses a day, will 
work no charm any more than any other book so 
read. But the Bible read with expectation, interest, 
thought and personal application will yield nutriment 
of the most various and stimulating kind. 

No language in the whole Bible is more stringent 
or alarming than that which this writer uses of those 
who fall away. So alarming is it, so firm in its pre- 
diction of inevitable perdition, that men have striven 
in every way to turn its edge. But in vain. The 
fact is, there are conditions of spiritual growth and 
health as there are conditions of physical growth ; 
and carelessness in the one case is as certainly followed 
by disaster or by death as carelessness in the other.— 
Maxcus Dons, Christ and Man, p. 214. 


* Of whom we have many things to say, and hard of interpreta- 

tion, seeing ye are become dull of hearing.’—HEs. v. 11. 
‘T am at present,’ says James Smetham in his Letters 
(p. 170), ‘on the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘The great 
difference of such a subject from all others is that all 
the interests of Time and Eternity are wrapped up in 
it. The scrutiny of a title-deed to £100,000 a year 
is nothing to it. How should it be? Is there a 
Christ? Is He the heir of all things? Was He made 
flesh? Did He offer an all perfect sacrifice? Did 
He supersede the old order of priests? Is He the 
Mediator of a new and better Covenant? What 
are the terms of that Covenant? ‘There are no ques- 
tions like these. They raise, in their very investiga- 
tion, the whole soul into ‘the Empyrean. All other 
interests seem low, trivial, petty, momentary. . .. 
I am astonished at the imperative tone of this Epistle, 
and the element of holy scorn against those who refuse 
to go into those great questions carefully.’ 

Rererencrs.—V. 11, 12.—Marcus Dcds, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 189. V. 11-14.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. 
viii. p. 119. 


* The first principles of the oracles of God.'—Hes,. v. 12. 


‘Tue wisdom from above has not ceased for us,’ says 
Coleridge in the introduction to his Lay Sermon ; 
‘“the principles of the oracles of God” are still 
ittered from before the altar! Oracles, which we 
may consult without cost! Before an altar, where 
no sacrifice is required, but of the vices which unman 
us! no victims demanded, but the unclean and animal 
passions, which we may have suffered to house within 
us, forgetful of our baptismal dedication—no victim, 
but the spiritual sloth, or goat, or fox, or hog, which 
lay waste the vineyard that the Lord had fenced 
and planted for Himself,’ 
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Rererences.—V, 12-14.—Archbishop Temple, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 148. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. 
v. p. 31. V. 13, 14.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 386. 
V. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 506. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 268. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHRIST 
‘ Repentance from dead works and faith towards God.’— 
Hes, VI. 1. 

Tue combination of repentance and faith meets us 

in the earliest proclamation of the Gospel by our 

Lord Himself, and it continues to sound all through 

the pages of the New Testament. As a man’s faith 

is set upon God so he repents of dead works. 

I. How does such Faith in God Originate P— 
Our author-gives us the answer in the epithet of God 
which he introduces when he repeats this phrase and 
speaks of being ‘cleansed from dead works to setve 
the living God’. ‘The living God.” In that epithet 
lies the whole secret. It is the realisation that God 
is alive that calls out our faith. Faith cannot create 
itself, still less create its object ; it must always be 
the response to a revelation God makes. Our God 
is a living God—see what He has done! see what He 
is doing! 

II. Faith Depends most upon Experience.—There 
are special ways in which God reveals Himself to us 
to-day, and convinces us that He is a living God. 
(1) To some, perhaps to many, the revelation of God 
that comes home first and most keenly, is found in 
the love of our parents—not least of our mother 
—perhaps when they are taken from us and we see 
their character in the light of eternity. (2) To 
others, the most convincing revelation of God to-day 
is their own existence and personality ; that is to 
them the ‘main miracle,” that ‘I am 1’. (3) To 
others again, the revelation of God’s living will comes 
most securely not from within, but from the con- 
templation of the world without. (4) To others it is 
not so much the life or the purpose of the world that 
reveals the Maker as its beauty ; beauty of colour, 
beauty of form, beauty of sound. In ways like these 
our own daily reflection on experience may kindle our 
faith in a living God—H. C. Brecume, Church 
Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 220. 

Rererences.—VI. 1.—H. P. Liddon, University Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 98. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. iv. pp. 59, 
179. VI. 1-12.—C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 42. VI. 2.—E. W. 
Attwood, Sermons for Clergy and Laity, p. 407. Haypositor (Ati 
Series), vol. i. pp. 34, 209. 

‘Those who have tasted of the heavenly gift... and the 
good word of God, and the powers of the world to come.’ 
HEB. VI. 4, 5: 

Tur heavenly gift is God’s loving forgiveness.of sins, 

the supreme boon of the Christian dispensation, in 

which all believers participate. The good word of 

God means the sure, kind promises made by Him to 

human faith for the future, and this is bound up 

with the experience, here and now, of the powers of 
the world to come which are already operating within 
the present age. Such a description of the norma} 

Christian experience of God’s Spirit is intelligible 
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vv. 4, 5. 
ayoush in the first century, when the strong eschato- 

tical hope of Christendom still throbbed within the 
Churches. But is the latter a reasonable element for 
ourselves? Is this ‘]’avant-gottt de léternité, as 
Reuss calls it, this ardent eschatological expectation 
possible and desirable still? Cannot the taste of 
forgiveness which restores us to our place with God 
suffice by itself, without the other taste? Does not 
the modern outlook on the world compel us to drop 
the forward anticipation and to content ourselves 
with the present assurance of a heavenly Father’s love 
such as Jesus taught? Instead of looking for a new 
heaven and earth, why should we not be satisfied with 
a God who has numbered the very hairs of our head ? 
Would not this be at once more spiritual and more 
consonant with that view of the universe which we 
are bidden accept from modern science ? 

Dr. Kélbing, the distinguished Moravian scholar, 
raises this crucial question in a recent pamphlet on 
Die bleibende Bedeutung der urchrisilichen Escha- 
tologie (Gottingen, 1907, pp. 25 f.), and seeks to 
answer it in the negative. Whatever details of the 
primitive eschatology have a merely temporary value, 
he does not believe that we are obliged to curtail 
this description of the Christian position, as if 
‘eschatological faith, in the strict sense of the term, 
were merely the expression of a specifically Jewish 
and antiquated view of the universe’. His reasons 
are as follow.! 

He begins by pointing out that, wherever the 
apocalyptic ideas of primitive Christianity may have 
been quarried, the religious source of its eschatology 
lay, as it still lies, in the sure knowledge of God’s 
fatherly love to men which Jesus brought into the 
world. He then points out that this forward look of 
faith is justified for ourselves to-day by the believing 
man’s experience of the world as a hindrance to the 
full development of spiritual life. ‘In the light of 
the knowledge of God which Jesus has conferred on 
men, the Christian must ever and anon have the 
feeling that this earthly world has a variety of ways 
in which it can hinder any one who lies within its 
sphere from entering into fellowship with the Father 
in heaven.’ The Christian can indeed experience the 
supernatural reality of God, but it is an experience 
which is exposed to thwarting doubts and recurring 
obstacles. The witness of history and the record of 
the Church are enough to prove this up to the hilt. 
Furthermore, as ‘the Christian recognises that the 
dominating element in the spiritual life of Him who 
is Lord of the world is His holy and fatherly love,’ 
he must also admit the conscious and unconscious 
opposition to God’s moral will which starts up in 
society and in the individual. The progress of God’s 
good reign is slow, and the actual facts seem often 
to contradict the idea of His royal love. ‘Few are 
chosen,’ and even the few meet difficulties of all sorts 
in the practice of their fellowship with God. What 


1For a persuasive statement on the same lines, but with 
greater breadth, see Mr. Scott Lidgett’s volume on The Chris- 
tian Religion (1907), pp. 467 f. 
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can justify the Christian’s confidence, as he faces such 
untoward facts, and ‘overcomes the world,’ but the 
glad certainty, now as in the primitive days of Chris- 
tianity, that a new world of unclouded vision and 
unhindered service awaits God’s children? This 
certainty of hope, with its perspective of the future, 

Dr. Kélbing argues, springs always from the faith of 

Jesus. It enables the weak and sinful here to glory 

already in the coming bliss, simce such people know 

that God's forgiving and controlling grace can enable 
them, even through the trials and evil of the present, 
to inherit the world to geome. ‘If this is so, then we 
must decide that to taste the powers of the world 
to come is an element essential to the moral and 
religious faith of Christianity in God’s holy love 
to sinful men. In other words, the eochataloumes) 
character of primitive Christian faith is not a merely 
adventitious and transient element which was due to 
the Jewish view of the world ; it possesses a perma- 
nent significance for the religious life of the Christian 
Church.’ On this view, those who taste the heavenly 
gift of God’s forgiveness do so, in the fullest sense, 
as they also taste the good word of God’s promise 
for the future and the powers of the world to come, 
since the experience of forgiveness involves a reach 
and a range of faith in God’s holy purpose which ex- 
tend beyond the limits of a world-order where His 
power and love cannot fully come into play. The 
present experience thus stands in a vital relationship 
to the future hope. 
The stars come nightly te the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sec, 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, ner high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 

And part of this own possession is the future. ‘The 

present experience of the Spirit, with its assurance of 

Divine forgiveness and fellowship, not only transmutes 

the trials of to-day into opportunities of moral growth 

for the life of God, but provides a foretaste of that 
new order which will correspond, as this world cannot, 
with the just requirements of the believing soul._— 

JamMEs Morratr. ’ 

Rererence.—VI. 4, 5.—Ezxpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 

477. 

‘It is impossible for those who were once enlightened, and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made Ss 
of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, if they shall fall 
away; to renew themselves again unto repentance,’—Hzs. 
VI. 4-6. 

‘ConsipEr,’ wrote Samuel Rutherford to the Presby- 

terians of Ireland in 1638, ‘how fair before the wind 

some do ply with up-sails and white, even to the nick 
of “illumination ” and “tasting of the heavenly gift” ; 
and “a share and part of the Holy Ghost”; and “the 
tasting of the good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come”. And yet this is but a false nick 
of renovation, and, in short time, such are quickly 
broken upon the rocks, and never fetch the harbour, 
but are sanded in the bottom of hell. . . . A white 
skin over old wounds breaketh our under-coating con- 
science. False under water, not seen, is dangerous, 
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and that is a leak and drift in the bottom of an en- 
lightened conscience ; often falling and sinning against 
light? 

Rererences.—V1. 4-6.—C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 
182. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 75. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vii. pp. 367, 443; <bid. vol. viii. Dp. cige Vs" B. 
—G. F. Pentecost, Marylebone Presbyterian Church Pulpit, p. 
8. John Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p- 113. 
Ibid. The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 324. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND—IS IT? 


‘It is impossible to renew them again unto repentance, ’—Hes. 
vi. 6. 


‘Impossistx’—and yet we say it is ‘never too late 
to mend’. ‘God is good; His mercy endureth for 
ever, —that, happily, needs no discussion; so far we 
are at one. But does universal love imply universal 
salvation? Is the love of God the only needed factor 
in the salvation of man? My sin cannot chill or 
change the love of God; but what if it so change 
me that all that love never stirs me, never touches 
me, never wakens within me one answering throb? 
‘Never too late to mend ’?—look where I will, I can 
find confirmation of it nowhere: contradiction, refuta- 
tion of it everywhere. 

I. It is not the doctrine of the New Testament. 
And when i say the New Testament, I mean the 
whole of the New Testament. The New Testament 
is a much sterner book than some of us like to think. 
There are shadows here that will not flee. Christ 
spoke of ‘an eternal sin,’ of which, if a man be guilty, 
he ‘hath never forgiveness’, Note not merely the 
‘proof-texts’ but the ‘proof-trend’ (as some one has 
named it), not merely the ‘Biblical ripple,’ but ‘the 
Biblical gulf-stream’; and if you do that, you will 
neither yourself believe, nor teach others to believe, 
that it is ‘never too late to mend’. 

Il. Nature does not encourage us to believe that 
it is ‘never too late to mend’. Gash a tree up toa 
certain point and kindly Nature will heal the wound ; 
but go beyond that point, and the tree will wither 
and die. 

Ill. What say the great students of human nature ? 
Milton pictured Satan a free agent, and yet saying :— 

All good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good. 
Hear the guilty king in ‘ Hamlet’ ; prayer is useless :— 


What then? What rests? 
Try what repentance can : ‘what can it not? 
Yet what can it when one can not repent ? 
O wretched state ! O bosom black as death ! 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged ! 


IV. And now if from these we turn to some of the 
awful facts in the life of men about us, will they bid 
us to hope that it is ‘never too late to mend’? [ 
have read of an habitual drunkard who said, ‘If a 
giass of spirits were put before me, and I knew that 
the abyss was yawning between me and it, I must 
still take it’. 

He who will not at last cannot.—G. Jackson, Table 
Talk of Jesus, p. 253. 
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Rererencrs.—VI, 7.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Hebrews, p. 349. VI. 8.—Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii. pp. 66, 382. 


‘But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation, though we thus spear,’ 
—HEB. v1. 9. 

Dr. Neate wrote to his friend E. J. Boyce, whose 

sermons he was criticising: ‘One thing in particular 

I admire: the manner in which you speak to your 

congregation, when mentioning their religious state. 

You are far more like St. Paul in that matter than 

you are like Owen. Owen said in one of his dis- 

courses, “ My brethren, I am well aware that a great 
many more of you that hear me now will be damned 
than will be saved”. St. Paul said, “ But, beloved, 
we are persuaded better things of you, and things 
that accompany salvation, though we thus speak ”,’ 
Rererences.—VI. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
152. J. Bateman, Sermons Preached in Guernsey, p. 112, A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 359. 


THE ASSURANCE OF SALVATION 


‘But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak. 
For God is not unrighteous to forget your work and 
labour of love, which ye have shewed toward His name, 
in that ye have ministered to the saints and do minister. 
And we desire that every one of you do shew the same 
diligence to the full assurance of hope unto theend. That 
ye be not slothful, but followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.’—HeEs, v1. 9-12. 

I. We learn from our text the proper spirit with 

which to regard the Christian course of salvation. 

There are two modes in which life can be observed. 

In our times, two rather high-sounding names have 

come to be common, and they fairly well express 

these contrasted sentiments ; we call them Optimism 
and Pessimism. Christianity has for the most part 
proved itself to be optimistic, and notwithstanding 
the fact that its theology and its commonly received 
creed have contained much that was terrible and full 
of pain, yet there has always been the side of bright 
and cheerful expectation, with the hope that in the 
final issue there would be a vast and enormously 
preponderating excess of good over evil, right over 
wrong, and blessedness over misery. Where the 
prevailing doctrine of Christianity has been kept 
nearest to the Scripture and has been less affected by 
theological and ecclesiastical developments, and a re- 
turn has been made to earlier and more distinctly 
primitive faith and teaching, this has been especially 
the case, and the general spirit of Christian thought 
has been that expressed by the writer: ‘We are 
persuaded better things of you, and things that ac- 
company salvation, though we thus speak’. -It is 
thus we should regard the condition of the Church, 
the spiritual outlook of our friends, and especially 
our own prospects. 

IJ. And what are the grounds for this glad per- 
suasion? (1) In the first place; this joyous hopeful- 
ness of the Christian is fixed upon God. (2) With 
that eminent practicality which marks the Christian 
teacher, our text shows us that this trust in God 
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manifested in work and love toward His name is best 
shown in the ministrations of kindliness and brotherly 
love in which the believer engages toward the saints. 
(3) It is with wonderful insight, therefore, that our 
author refers to this ministration to the saints as the 
proof of the love which Christian people have for 
the Divine Name. 

III. And the final source of this Christian optim- 
ism, the undying hope, is to be found in that activity 
and self-devotion which will bring those who possess 
it to share in all that is enjoyed by those who have 
already found the fulfilment of the promises. ‘Three 
things mark Christian endeavour : Diligence, hope- 
fulness, and continuance to the end. A great writer 
has said: ‘I love the man who whistles as he works : 
no man will whistle as he works who does not give 
himself to his effort with completeness and devotion 3 
—Lurwetyn D. Bevan, Homiletic Review, vol. u. 
p. 60. 

Rererences.—VI. 10.—J. C. Easterbrook, The Riddle of 
Life and How to Read tt, p. 85. Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 447 ; wid. vol. xi. p. 483. VI. 11.—A. Maclaren, Hapost- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 367. Vi. 11, 12.—H. 
Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (Ist Series), p. 235. VI. 12.— 
W. J. Adams, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 166. 
W. J. Brock, Sermons, p. 147. J. Wright, The Guarded Cate, 
p. 161. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, 
p. 877. VI. 17.—Eapositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 182. 


‘God, willing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of 
promise the immutability of His counsel, confirmed it by 
an oath: that by His immutable things, in which it was 
impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong con- 
solation.’— HEB. vi. 17, 18. 

Rationat, sensible men, as they consider themselves, 
men who do not comprehend the very notion of 
loving God above all things, are content with such a 
measure of probability for the truths of religion, as 
serves them in their secular transactions; but those 
who are deliberately staking their all upon the hopes 
of the next world, think it reasonable, and find it 
necessary, before starting on their new course, to 
have some points, clear and immutable, to start 
from; otherwise, they will not start at all. They 
ask, as a preliminary condition, to have the ground 
sure under their feet; they look for more than human 
reasonings and inferences, for nothing less than the 
‘strong consolation,’ as the Apostle speaks, of ‘those 
immutable things in which it is impossible for God 
to lie,’ His counsel and His oath. Christian earnest- 
ness may be ruled by the world to be a perverseness 
or a delusion; but, as long as it exists, it will pre- 
suppose certitude as the very life which is to animate 
it-—Newman, Grammar of Assent (ch. vit). 


Rererences.—VI. 17, 18.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(Ist Series), p. 17. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xv. No. 893. 
W. L. Watkinson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxxviii. p. 
300. VI. 17-20.—C. O. Eldridge, Preacher’s Magazme, vol. 
xix. p. 180. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1294. VI. 
18.—C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, pp. 246, 247. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1352, and vol. xlvi. No. 
2704. J. Beaumont, Penny Pulpit, No. 1706, p. 687. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 384. 
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WITHIN THE VEIL 
* Within the veil. —Hes. vi. 19. 


‘Horr, the anchor of the soul,’ is now one of the most 
familiar phrases in Christian thought and literature. 
It originated, however, with this inspired writer, and 
is an evidence of his inspiration; for we do not 
naturally think of hope as giving steadfastness of life, 
but rather as giving it impetus. Any hope, if it be 
fixed on what is real, attainable, and good, is a God- 
sent angel; but the hope spoken of here is better 
than every other, because this angel never leaves our 
side, nor ever will, even though we pass through the 
valley of the shadow of death. Instead of leading 
up to any disappointment it will end in a fruition 
beyond all conception. The evil, which death only 
can remove, hides from us our exalted Saviour, in 
whom our hope is fixed, and hides also all those whom 
He is gathering round Himself. 

L First, we should reflect on the fact here hinted 
at—that, as yet, heaven is veiled from us. It is quite 
true that, as compared with the Old Testament as 
well as with heathenism, the Lord Jesus has brought 
life and immortality to light by the Gospel; but, 
beyond the certainty of heaven, and the assurance 
that Christ Himself is the centre and ruler of it, we 
know very littleindeed. For some wise reason it was 
not the method of Christ and His Apostles to give 
us any specific or philosophical knowledge of heaven, 
even although that reticence might lead some to 
agnosticism and infidelity. Paul himself—though 
he was once caught up into the third heaven, and 
heard words which it was not lawful for a man to 
utter—made this confession: ‘ Now we see in @ mirror 
darkly, but then face to face: now I know in part, 
but then shall I know even as also I have been known’. 
While John—through whom we have the Apocalypse 
itself, with its splendid imagery and mystic symbols 
—frankly says: ‘It does no’ yet appear what we 
shall be; but we know that when He shall appear 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is’. 

IJ. Now it appears to me that in these Scriptures 
we have (so far as the future world is concerned) 
appeals to our heart through our imagination ; and 
I wish to lay stress on this, because we have some- 
times involved ourselves in greater darkness through 
mistaking figures for facts. Do not question for a 
moment the certainty of the home of bliss because 
the details of its economy are hidden behind the 
veil, and cannot yet be revealed to us as they are. 
Knowledge of details is not necessary in order toa 
living hope fixed in what lies before us, which, like an 
anchor, is holding us fast and drawing us nearer.— 
A. Rowtanp, The Burdens of Life, p. 261. 

Rererence.—VI. 19.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Hebrews, p. 394. 


HE DESCENDED INTO HELL 
(For Easter-tide) 
‘ The forerunner.’—HEB. VI. 20. 
In this Easter meditation we shall not enter into 
controversies which, for complexity and bitterness, 
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have hardly been equalled even in Christian theology. 
{n one of Sydney Dobell’s fine fragments, he makes 


an awakening soul say :— 


This is hell, then— 
And He descended into hell. 
There have been manifold speculations as to Christ’s 
open triumph over principalities and powers—as to 
His preaching to the spirits in prison, and much 
besides. Let it suffice us that He descended into 
Hades, the abode of the departed. Thus He took 
our journey over the ‘tracts unknown’ which lie 
between this world and that. Even there shall His 
hand lead us and His right hand holdus. He shared 


for the space of three days what is the experience of 


all the saints, save those who remain unto His coming. 
He submitted Himself to the whole law of the human 
lot—His spirit was free among the dead, while His 
body waited the appointed day. Forasmuch as the 
children were partakers... He Himself took 
part of the same, and so He holds the keys of all 
our possible experience. 
the words as illuminating the unknown way, and as 
teaching us what waits when the new gate opens into 
life, eg we are in the unveiled presence of the In- 
carnate Word. 

I. First, then, because His spirit has gone before, 
He can say to each believer, in the article of death, 
Follow Me. We have to pass ‘across the wilds that 
no man knows’ to the awful worlds of the future. 
it is the mysterious journey—not the end—from 
which many a humble, faithful soul shrinks. ‘I have 
no fear of going to heaven,’ said one, ‘ but the cross- 
img, the crossing!’ As we near the end, that great 
gulf between the familiar world and the hills of 
heaven stretches dark and wide at our feet. But 
‘He descended into Hades’. Christ died in the 
light. His body was anointed for burial by trembling 
and stained hands. But for His soul’s journey He 
needed no chrism: He was going home. ‘O God, 
when Thou wentest forth before Thy people, when 
Thou didst march through the wilderness . . . Thou 
didst confirm Thine inheritance when it was weary.’ 

II. His presence with the faithful dead is the 
presence of the Incarnate Christ. It is not enough 
to say that our Lord is conscious and supreme. 'The 
expression, indeed, is perhaps a tautology, for it is 
hard to see how He could be supreme without being 
conscious. What we can say is that He is incarnate 
and supreme. A spiritual presence of Christ in 
Paradise is not enough. If no more is vouchsafed, 
then Palestine nineteen hundred years ago was a 
place of greater opportunity. He was nearer the 
disciples who trusted Him during His earthly life 
than He is to those who have come up out of the 
great tribulation and have washed their robes in His 
blood. But it is not so. The faithful now behold 
Him clothed in the dear familiar raiment which is 
more than raiment, which is part of life, and are 
strengthened to wait the restitution of all things 
which God, who cannot lie, promised by His holy 
prophets since the world began. 
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We have to think, then, of 


Ver. 22. 


III. This continual presence of Christ is primarily 
a friendship. Even here, without love, without 
friendship, there isno true life. The call of affection, 
and that only, awakens the soul. No man knows 
what he can do till he has learned to love. Love 
blows the trumpet of resurrection over the graves 
where his faculties are buried, and wakens them into 
energy and fruitfulness. Love teaches him how he 
can work, and think, and feel. But in the full sense, 
we have no friend but our Saviour. He, and He 
only, touches our natures at every point. Else why 
the deep craving for sympathy of which the world 
is full? Why are the closest ties so sharply sundered ? 
These needs and pangs turn us to Christ; but even 
so we give Him no perfect answer. It is only in 
death, only when sin has been finally purged out, 
that our souls yield themselves at every point to His 
grace. 

He descended, our Forerunner, into Hades. He 
will return to claim from Death those bodies with 
which we trust Him on the sickbed, and of which He 
is possessor by an elder and a stronger right. He 
will return ere then, according to His word, to re- 
ceive our souls. As the natural force abates, we shall 
be reinforced with life from its Prince and F ountain, 
and when we are called to take the great journey, 
another will go with us—One who knows the way.— 
W. Roszerrson Nicoxt, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 79. 

Rererences.—VI. 20.—J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 207. 
VII. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1768. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 1. VIL. 4.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1835. VII. 7.—J. C. M. 
Bellew, Christ in Life: Life in Ohrist, p. 289. VII. 8.— 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 859. VII. 11.—Ibid. vol. 
viii, p. 882. VII. 12.—T. Binney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1617, 
p. 331. 


‘Another priest who is made after the power of an endless 
life.’—Hes, vi. 15, 16. 


Ir God dwells in the heart, and is vitally united to it, 
He will show that He is a God by the efficacy of His 
operation. Christ is not in the heart of a saint as in 
a sepulchre, or as a dead saviour that does nothing ; 
but as in His temple, and as one that is alive from 
the dead. For in the heart where Christ savingly is, 
there He lives and exerts Himself after the power oj 
that endless life that He received at His Resurrec- 
tion.—JonaTHan Epwarps, The Religious Affections 
(pt. 11. ch. xr). 

Rererences.—VII. 14.—Hzpositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 
450; wid. vol. vi. p. 96. VII. 15, 16.—Archbishop Alexander. 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 17. VII. 16.—Bishov 
Boyd-Carpenter, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 136 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 451; aid. (7th Series), vol 
vi. p. 430. VII. 18.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. viii..p. 111 
VII. 20-22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1597. 
‘By so much was Jesus made a surety of a better covenant.’— 

HEB. VII. 22. 
His honour, and His great court in heaven, hath not 
made Him forget His poor friends on earth. In Him 
ho: o ws change not manners, and He doth yet desire 
you: company. ‘Take Him for the old Christ, and 
claim still kindness to Him, and say, ‘O it is so; He 
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is not changed, but I am changed’. Nay, it is a part 
of His unchangeable love, and an article of the new 
covenant, to keep you that ye cannot dispone Him, 
nor sell Him. He hath not played fast and loose 
with us in the covenant of grace, so that we may run 
from Him at our pleasure. His love hath made the 
bargain surer than so; for Jesus, as the cautioner, is 
bound for us—Samuet Ruruerrorp, to Lady Ken- 
mure (26th November, 1631). 

Rererencrs.—VII. 22.—F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 880. VII. 23,—Kapositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
443, VII. 23-25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1915. 
‘This man, because He continueth ever, hath an unchangeable 

riesthood. ... For such an High Priest became us, who is 

oly, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 

higher than the heavens.’—Hes. vil. 24-26. 

THE name of priest has been desecrated, till the very 
word, in some degree, carries with it the idea of some- 
thing either spiritually despotic, or drily ecclesiastical 
and official; yet what word, what thought is in 
reality so tender as that of a Man, brought nearer 
than other men are, at once to man and to God? 
When applied to our Lord Himself, no other of His 
offices seems to bring and keep. Him beside us in so 
intimate and human a relation as that of His ‘un- 
changeable Priesthood’, ‘He is a Priest for ever’ ; 
one separate from sinners and undefiled; and yet, 
through this very separation, drawn into the closest 
union with Humanity. Christ, when on earth, was 
upbraided for His freedom and accessibility. ‘Behold, 
this man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them ;’ 
and yet, like Joseph, the very type of bounty and 
brotherhood, He is one ‘that is separated from His 
brethren,’ drawing their souls after Him, while He 
withdraws from their presence. ‘The heart desires one 
who is greater, purer, kinder, freer than itself, one 
standing aloof from its conscious falseness, its self- 
confessed littleness ; therefore is Christ, because he 
is lifted up, able to draw all men unto Him; to 
draw as none other can do, close to Humanity, and 
to draw it close to Him.—Dora GreENwELL, in T'wo 
Friends. 


THE POWER OF CHRIST TO SAVE 
‘ He is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them.’—HEB. vill. 25. 
Wer have here a brief but explicit statement, on the 
one hand, of the ability of Christ to save, and, on the 
other, of the ground on which that ability rests. 

I. As to the ability of Christ to save—this is con- 
sidered under two different aspects: as to its extent 
or range, and as to its intrinsic efficacy. (1) It extends 
to all those who come to God by Him. For though 
the word ‘all’ does not occur in the passage, it is of 
course implied. 'The phrase is precisely analogous to 
our Lord’s own words: ‘Him that cometh unto Me 
I will in no wise cast out,’ which is equivalent to say- 
ing: ‘Every one that cometh to Me shall certainly be 
received’, No doubt He has power to save even 
those who neglect or refuse tocome. But this thought 
is not present to the mind of the writer, who is con- 
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templating the completeness of the salvation pro- 
vided for those who come to God to obtain it, not the 
possibilities that are open to those who do not. (2) 
But Christ’s ability to save, not only meets us at the 
threshold as it were of our approach to God, and 
assures of its sufficiency to bring us into His fellowship, 
it also assures us of His power to complete the process 
which He thus begins. He is able to save to the 
uttermost. This does not mean to the end of life, or 
up to the time of the Second Advent, though that is 
no doubt involved in the words. ‘The idea rather is 
that His power is adequate to secure the perfect sal- 
vation of all who come to Him, so that nothing shall 
be required for its completeness which He is unable 
to supply. And this is the assurance that we need. 

II. But we have still to consider the ground on 
which this saving ability of Christ rests. (1) It rests 
upon the fact of His ever living to make intercession. 
In this respect He presents a contrast to the Levitical 
priesthood. It passed from one to another as death 
removed the successive occupants of the office. But 
Christ abideth for ever, and there is no interruption 
to the continuity of His mediation. (2) Again, we 
may gather that the power of Christ’s intercession 
springs from His atonement. This is, so to speak, 
the basis on which it proceeds, the great argument 
which makes it conclusive. And what can make it 
more so? It is true our sins cry out for vengeance, 
but Christ’s blood cries still louder for mercy. And 
its cry continues sustained, penetrating through all 
obstructions, resistless, clear, never failing to enter 
into the ears of God.—C. Morver, The Great Alter- 
native and other Sermons, p. 139. 


‘He is able to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by Him.’—HEs. vu. 25. 
‘Ir the person,’ says Guthrie of Fenwick, in The 
Christian’s Great Interest, ‘have a heart to come 
unto Him through Christ, then He is able to save to 
the uttermost. Yea, it is more provoking before God, 
not to close with Christ when the offer comes to a 
man, than all the rest of his transgressions are.’ 
Rererences.—VII. 25.—C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 327. 
T. D. Barlow, Rays from the Sun of Righteousness, p. 110. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 42. 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 86. G. A. Sowter, From Heart 
to Heart, p. 219. J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passton-trde, 
p. 886. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 84. J. Keble, Ser- 
mons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 421. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, Sunday Evening, p. 3855. VII. 26.—EHxposttor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 297 ; ibid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 423. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, p. 10. 
VII. 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2693. VIII. 1, 
2.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 
20. 


HEAVEN’S TEACHING ON EARTH’S DUTIES 
‘See, saith He, that thou make all things according to the 
pattern showed to thee in the mount.’—HeEs. vil, 5. 
‘Tue experience of Moses on Mount Sinai, to which 
our text refers, was a remarkable example of com- 
munion between God and man. We may thankfully 
accept it as a symbol of spiritual truth, and typical 
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of recurring experience. Fellowship with God is not 
peculiar to any age, or clime, or race; and access to 
the Father is now far more generally enjoyed than 
in Mosaic times; for since then the world has seen 
and heard Him who said: ‘I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by Me’. This verse reminds us— 

I. ‘That nothing is too trivial for God to notice. 
Moses was instructed in the mountain about the 
making of bowls, and dishes, and spoons, and staves, 
and tables. And if this fact suggests no other truth, 
at least it may remind us that the God of Jews and 
Christians is essentially unlike the God imagined by 
Epicureans—ancient and modern ; for there is nothing 
too insignificant to be cared for by Him. Human 
knowledge, especially of late years, has been going in 
the direction of the trivial. “While the Son of God 
was on earth, what small things He cared for! He 
who spoke with angels noticed children playing in 
the market-place. Now, if this be so, we ought not 
to wait before going to Him for help until some 
crushing sorrow comes to break us down. 

II. We may speak to God about ordinary affairs 
in seasons of highest communion. If we are conscious 
that Christ goes with us, as He went with His 
disciples, to street, and market-place, and home, we 
may speak to Him about every grief and anxiety 
that comes, 

III. Even slight deviations from Divine directions 
are forbidden. I fear we must acknowledge with 
shame that even professedly Christian people, in 
dealing with those outside the Church, have some- 
times deliberately set aside the principles they 
profess; and the Sermon on the Mount has been 
condemned as impracticable and absurd. If it be true 
that even slight deviations from Divine directions are 
forbidden, we must guard ourselves against those 
forms of sin which we generally condone, 

IV. What God calls us to do has more depending 
on it than we suppose. God expects of His servants 
what we, with less right, expect of ours—absolute 
fidelity and thoroughness in work, even though we do 
not see the object of it—A. Row ianp, The Burdens 


of Infe, p. 209. 
THE PATTERN IN THE MOUNT 


HEB. VIII. 5. 


Here is a man who has left ‘the multitude, with all 
its disturbing heats and clamours, and has sought the 
unperverting coolness of solitude, and on the cloud- 
capped height has found communion with his God. 
Now, one of the richest gifts with which God has 
dowered the race is the gift of mountain-men, men 
whose dwelling-place is on high, to whom the rarified 
atmosphere is their native air, who are finely per- 
ceptive of heavenly callings, and who are keen-eyed 
to discern the ideal tracings of the finger of God. 
There are the poets. What are these but mountain- 
men? And, then, there are the prophets, men again 
who have been cloistered on the heights with their 
God, and who descend into our mean discords with 
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‘the voice of the great eternal’ ringing in their 
mighty tones. There are mountain-moments in everv 
life, when our tiny circle is immeasurabl y enlarged, 
when the cloud-rock breaks, and we see things as they 
are in the radiant glory of God. 

I. Now in those mountain-moments we are all 
idealists. For what is an idealist? An idealist is 
one who sees the true idea of a thing. (1) In our 
mountain-moments we see the true idea of life. We 
see that the ideal life is a life of sublime fellowship, 
with sensitive perceptions and correspondences with 
the Highest. (2) And in these mountain-moments 
we see the true idea of the means of living. (3) And 
in these mountain-moments we see the true idea of 
society, as being a sacred fellowship, a gracious com- 
bination where competition does not poison or bruise, 
a fertile altruism in which the individual surely finds 
his appointed crown. (4) And so, too, we have the 
true idea of the fallen, the idea of the prodigal and 
the Magdalene, the pattern in the mount for her and 
him ; God’s design in heaven for thee and me. (5) 
And we have the true idea of little children, as princes 
and princesses of royal blood, who are called to sove- 
reign eminence and service in the inheritance of the 
saints in light. The command is laid upon us as upon 
the men to whom the words were first spoken: ‘See 
that thou make all things according to the pattern 
showed to thee in the mount’. 

II. And how are we to set about the task ? (1) 
Let us keep our imaginations freshly and vividly 
furnished with the ideal we wish to realise. A great 
friend of Westcott’s wrote this great word about him: 
‘He was only strong because he saw, and took time 
to see’. Amid all our jostling and clamouring reali- 
ties let us take time to contemplate the vision on the 
mount. (2) If we would retain the vision of the 
ideal, and be ministers of its incarnation, we must 
avoid all disgusting habits, whether the vulgarity be 
obtrusively bold or concealed beneath thin and super- 
ficial refinements, Above all, we must cultivate the 
fellowship and the friendship of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In that glorious communion, in that supreme ministry 
of grace, it is possible for us to keep a clear eye and 
a ready and obedient hand.—J. H. Jowrrr, The 
British Congregationalist, 4th June, 1908, p. 554 


‘ See that thou make all things according to the pattern shewed 

to thee in the mount.’—Hez. vu. 5. 
‘Emerson,’ says Mr. Santayana in Poetry and Re- 
ligion (p. 218), ‘was not a prophet who had once 
for all climbed his Sinai or his ‘Tabor, and having 
there beheld the transfigured reality, descended again 
to make authoritative report of it to the world. Far 
from it. At bottom he had no doctrine at all. The 
deeper he went and the more he tried to grapple with 
fundamental conceptions, the vaguer and more elusive 
they became in his hands,’ 

Rererencrs.—VIII, 5.—T. M. Morris, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 314. B. J. Snell, The Virtue of Gladness, p. 
121. Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation and Common Life, p. 
141. W. Moore Ede, Christian World Puljit, vol. lviii. p. 
332, Hupositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 487; ibid. (5th Series) 
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vol. vi. p. 881. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Soripture— 
Hebrews, p. 29. VIII. 6.—Ibid. vol. x. p. 287. VIII. 8.— 
W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, p. 168. VIII. 9.— 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 119. 


THE ARTICLES OF THE NEW COVENANT 
I. God’s Writing on the Heart 
*I will put My laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts.’—HEB. VIII. 10. 

‘Wr can scarcely estimate the shock to a primitive 
Hebrew Christian when he discovered that Judaism 
was to fade away. Now, the great object of this 
Epistle is to insist on that truth, and to calm the early 
Hebrew Christians under it, by showing them that 
the disappearance of the older system left them no 
poorer but infinitely richer, inasmuch as all that 
was in it was more perfectly in, Christ’s Gospel. 

I. Let us first try to ascertain what exactly is the 
meaning of this great promise. ‘These two clauses 
mean two things—the clear perception of the will of 
God, and the coincidence of that will with our inclina- 
tions and desires. (1) How is that wonderful change 
upon men to be accomplished? ‘I will put, I will 
write. Only Hecan do it. (2) It comes to sub- 
stitute for all other motives to obedience the one 
motive of love. The secret of Christian morality is 
that duty is changed into choice, because love is made 
the motive for obedience. (3) This great promise is 
fulfilled in the Christian life, because to have Christ 
shrined in the heart is the heart of Christianity, and 
Christ Himself is our law. (4) This great promise is 
fulfilled, because the very specific gift of Christianity 
to man is the gift of a new nature, which is ‘created 
in righteousness and holiness that flows from truth’. 
(5) This great truth has to be held with caution. 
(6) There is nothing in this promise which suspends 
the need for effort and for conflict. 

II. Note the impassable gulf which this fulfilled 
promise makes between Christianity and all other 
systems. It is a new covenant, undoubtedly an 
altogether new thing in the world. For whatever 
other laws have been promulgated among men have 
had this in common, that they have stood over 
against the Will with a whip in one hand, and a box 
of sweets in the other, and have tried to influence 
desires and inclinations, first by the setting forth of 
duty, then by threatening, and then by promises to 
obedience. There is the inherent weakness of all 
which is merely law. But here is a system which 
says that it deals with the will as from within, and 
moves, and moulds, and revolutionises it. The 
Pee of the Gospel is that it gives both the 

nowledge of what we ought to be; and with and in 
the knowledge, the desire ; and with and in the know- 
ledge and the desire, the power to be what God 
would have us to be. St. Augustine penetrated to 
the very heart of this article when he prayed : ‘ Give 
what Thou commandest, and command what ‘Thou 
wilt ’, 

III. Note the freedom and blessedness of this ful- 
filled promise, Not to do wrong may be the mark 
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of a slave’s timid obedience. Not to wish to do 
wrong is the charter of a son’s free and blessed — 
service. 1 

IV. The condition of the fulfilment of this promise 
to us. What is there to do? First, and last, and 
midst, keep close to Jesus Christ. When the as- 
tronomer wishes to get the image of some far-off star, 
invisible to the eye of sense, he regulates the motion 
of his sensitive plate, so that for hours it shall con- 
tinue right beneath the unseen beam. So we have 
to still our hearts, and keep their plates—the fleshy 
tables of them—exposed to the heavens. Then the 
likeness of God will be stamped there. Be faithful 
to what is written there. ‘This is a promise for us 
all—A. Macraren, Triwmphant Certainties, p. 
80. 


THE ARTICLES OF THE NEW COVENANT 
II. Their God, My People 


‘I will be to them a God, and they shall be to Me a people,’— 
HEB, VIII. 10. 
‘I am thine: thou art mine,’ is the very mother- 
tongue of love, and the source of blessedness. ‘This 
mutual surrender, and, in surrender, reciprocal posses- 
sion, is lifted up here into the highest regions, ‘I 
will be their God, they shall be My people’ ‘That 
was the fundamental promise of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion laid at Sinai, ‘Ye shall be unto Me a people 
for a possession’. So, the writer here, falling back 
upon the marvellous prophecy of Jeremiah, regards 
this as being one of the characteristics of Christianity, 
that what was shadowed in Israel’s possession of God 
and God’s possession of Israel, is, in substance, 
blessedly and permanently realised in the relations of 
God to Christian souls, and of Christian souls to God. 

I. ‘I will be to them a God.’ That is God’s gift 
of Himself to us. The words go far deeper than the 
necessary Divine relation to all His creatures. (1) 
All that lies in that majestic monosyllable, which is 
shorthand for life, and light, and all perfectness, lived 
in a living person who has a heart, that word God, 
all that is included in that name, God will be to you 
and me, if we like to have Him forsuch. (2) It says, 
too, that all that Godhood, in all the incomprehens- 
ible sweep of its attributes, is on my side, if I will. 
(3) 'This giving of God to us by Himself is all con- 
centrated in one historical act. He gave Himself to 
us when He spared not His only begotten Son. 

II. And now we have to take the giving God and 
make Him our God. 

III]. We have to give ourselves to God. God 
comes first with the love that He pours over us poor 
creatures, and when ‘we have known and believed 
the love that God hath to us,’ then, and only then, 
do we throb back the reflected, ay, the kindred love. 
What is the surrender of the man who receives the 
love of God? In what region of my nature is that 
giving up of myself most imperative and blessed? In 
my will. ‘The will is the man. 

IV. God takes us for His, That is wonderful. 
It sometimes seems to me that it is more wonderful 
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that God should take me for His than that He should 
ive me Himself for mine.-—A. Macraren, Triwmph- 
ant Ceriainties, p. 90. 


*For this is the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; I will put My laws 


into their mind, and write them in their hearts.’—Hes. 
VIII. 10. 
On 22nd June, 1655, Cromwell wrote thus to Fleet- 
wood: ‘Dear Charles, my dear love to thee; and 
to my dear Biddy, who is a joy to my heart, for 
what I hear of the Lord in her. Bid her be cheerful, 
and rejoice in the Lord once and again: if she knows 
the covenant, she cannot but do so. For that trans- 
action is without her; sure and stedfast, between 
the Father and the Mediator in His blood: therefore, 
leaning upon the Son, or looking unto Him, thirsting 
after Him, aud embracing Him, we are His seed ;— 
and the Covenant is sure to all the seed. ‘The com- 
pact is for the seed; God is bound in faithfulness to 
Christ, and in Him to us: the Covenant is without 
us; a Transaction between God and Christ. Look 
up to it. God engageth in it to pardon us; to write 
His Law in our hearts; to plant His fear so that we 
shall never depart from Him. We, under all our 
sins and infirmities, can daily offer a perfect Christ, 
and thus we have peace and safety, and apprehension 
of love, from a Father in Covenant, who cannot deny 
Himself. And truly in this is all my salvation ; and 
this helps me to bear my great burdens.’ 
Rererences.—VIII. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. 
No. 2506. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Heb- 
rews, p. 36; tbid. p. 46. 


THE ARTICLES OF THE NEW COVENANT 
ITI. All shall know Me 


‘They shall not teach every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all shall 
know Me, from the least to the greatest.’—HEs. viil 11. 

In old days there had been some direct communica- 
tion between God and a chosen few, the spiritual 
aristocracy of the nation, and they spake the things 
that they had heard of God to the multitude who 
had had no such communication. My text says that 
all this is swept away, and that the prerogative of 
every Christian man is direct access to, communication 
with, and instruction from, God Himself. 

I. I ask you to look with me at what this great 

romise means, 

‘They shall know Me.’ We all know the difference 
between hearsay and sight. We all know the differ- 
ence between hearsay and experience. ‘To come 
still closer to the force of my text, we all know the 
difference between hearing about a man and making 
his acquaintance. 

There is all the difference between knowing about 
God and knowing God ; just the difference that there 
is between dogma and life, between theology and 
religion. We may have all articles of the Christian 
creed clear in our understandings, and may owe our 
possession of them to other people’s teaching; we 
may even, in a sense, believe them, and yet they may 


be absolutely outside of our lives. And it is only 
when they pass into the very substance of our being, 
and influence the springs of our conduct—it is only 
then that we know God. I maintain that this ac- 
quaintance with Him is what is meant in our text. 
The whole case for Christianity cannot be appreciated 
from outside. ‘Taste and see.’ 

II. Notice how far this promise extends. ‘They 
all, from the least to the greatest, shall know.’ This 
is the true democracy of the Gospel—the universal 
possession of the life of Christ through the Spirit. 

(1) Now, if that be so, then it is by no means a 
truth to be kept simply for the purpose of fighting 
against ecclesiastical or sacerdotal encroachments 
and denials of it, but it ought to be taken as the 
candle of the Lord, by each of us, and in the light 
of it we ought to search very rigidly, and very often, 
our own Christian character and experiences. (2) But 
whilst thus the great promise of my text, in its very 
blessedness and fulness, does carry with it some 
solemn suggestions for searching self-examination, it 
also points in another direction. For consider what 
it excludes, and what it permits, in the way of 
brotherly help and guidance. It certainly excludes, 
on the one hand, all assumption of authority over 
the consciences and the understandings of Christian 
people, on the part either of churches or individuals, 
and it makes short work of all claims that there con- 
tinues a class of persons officially distinguished from 
their brethren, and having closer access to God than 
they. (3) But brotherly help is not shut out. 

III. The means by which this promise is fulfilled. 
(1) Jesus Christ’s blood, the seal of the Covenant, is 
the great means by which this promise is fulfilled, 
inasmuch as in that death He sweeps away all the 
hindrances which bar us out from the knowledge of 
God. (2) By His mission and death there is given 
to the whole world, if it will receive it, and to all who 
exercise faith in His name, the gift of that Divine 
Spirit who teaches in the inmost spirit the true know- 
ledge of His Son. (8) ‘The one way by which every 
man and woman on earth may find him and herself 
included within that ‘all, from the least to the greatest,’ 
is simply trust in Christ Jesus. — A, Mactagen, 
Triumphant Certainties, p. 98. 


THE ARTICLES OF THE NEW COVENANT 
IV. Forgiveness the Fundamental Blessing 
‘For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their 


sins and their iniquities will I remember no more.’— 
HEB. VIII. 12. 
Tue introductory ‘for’ in my text shows that the 
fulfilment of all the preceding great promises depends 
upon and follows the fulfilment of this, the greatest 
of them. Forgiveness is the keystone of the arch. 
Strike it out, and the whole tumbles into ruin. 

I. Forgiveness deals with man’s deepest need. It 
is fundamental, because it grapples with the true evil 
of humanity, which is not sorrow, but is sin. The 
true notion and essence of forgiveness, as the Bible 
conceives it, is not the putting aside of consequences, 
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but the flow of the Father’s heart to the erring child. 
If a man has sinned, no Divine forgiveness will ever 
take the memory of his transgressions, nor their 
effects, out of his character. But the Divine forgive- 
ness may so modify the effects as that, instead of 
past sin being a source of torment or a tyrant which 
compels to future similar transgressions, pardoned 
sin will become a source of lowly self-distrust, and 
may even tend to increase in goodness and righteous- 
ness. When bees cannot remove some corruption 
out of the hives they cover it over with wax, and 
then it is harmless, and they can build upon it honey- 
bearing cells. Thus it is possible that, by pardon, 
the consequences which must be reaped may be 
turned into occasions for good. But the act of the 
Divine forgiveness does annihilate the deepest and 
the most serious consequences of my sin; for hell is 
separation from God, the sense of discord and alien- 
ation between Him and me; and all these are swept 
away. 

II. This forgiveness is attained through Christ, 
and through Him only. 

The Christian teaching of forgiveness is based upon 
the conception of Christ’s work and especially of 
Christ’s death, as being the Atonement for the 
world’s sin. Of course, my text itself does show 
that the very common misrepresentation of the New 
Testament evangelical teaching about this matter is 
a misrepresentation. It is often objected to that 
teaching that it alleges that Christ’s sacrifice effected 
a change in the Divine heart and disposition, and 
made God love men whom He did not love before. 
The mighty ‘I will’ of my text makes no specific 
reference to Christ’s death, and rather implies what 
is the true relation between the love of God and the 
death of Jesus Christ, that God’s love was the origin- 
ating cause, of which Christ’s death was the redeem- 
ing effect. 

III. This forgiveness is fundamental to all other 
Christian blessings. 

A Christianity which does not begin with the pro- 
clamation of forgiveness is impotent. A Christianity 
which does not base forgiveness on Christ’s sacrifice 
is impotent also. A Christianity which does not 
build holiness, delight in God’s law, conscious posses- 
sion of Him and possession by Him, and deep, blessed 
knowledge of Him on forgiveness, is woefully imper- 
fect—A. Macraren, Zrvwmphant Certaintres, p. 
109. 


Rererenors.—VIII. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii, 
No. 1685. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Hebrews, p. 62. IX. 1.—J. Caird, Sermons, p. 272. Haxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. iii. p. 186. IX. 1-10.—Ibid. (5th Series), 
vol. v. p. 379. IX. 4.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 194. 
IX. 5.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 337. IX. 7.—Jbid. 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 88; thd. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 158 ; 
sid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 55. 


ON MODERNISING CHRISTIANITY 


‘Until the time of reformation.’—HEs. Ix. Io. 


Wun in a very real sense Christianity was a new 
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religion in the days of St. Paul, in another, following 
his suggestion, it was a corrective, a revision and a 
modernisation of the old. ‘The centuries have moved 
onward and our faith is no longer young. There are 
those among us who think that Christianity is now 
over-antiquated, that she is too old-fashioned, and 
that possibly there ought to be done for her what she 
in her youth did for the Jewish religion and for the 
cults of the pagan world. How far, then, and in 
what particulars is the Church bound to respect the 
time-spirit? Or, to phrase it differently, in what 
ways and within what restrictions is the modernising 
process allowable ? 

I. What are the changes needed? (1) Christian- 
ity should modernise her speech. Now, as on the 
day of Pentecost, every man has the right to hear 
the Gospel in the current language of the day, and 
the folly of talking in an unknown tongue is as pro- 
nounced now as when St. Paul condemned it. (2) 
Christianity, likewise, should modernise her thought. 
I do not say that she should abandon it, corrupt it, 
hide it, or in any way betray it. She can preserve it 
practically intact, and yet by rendering it less an- 
tiquated commend it to the time-spirit of the twen- 
tieth century. (3) Christianity ought further to 
modernise her activities. ‘New occasions teach new 
duties,’ and she, with open eyes for the vision, should 
not hesitate to employ whatever legitimate weapons 
are within her reach. 

II. Let me point out some restrictions, some limit- 
ations, which may guard us from the excesses and 
from the extravagances that scandalise and vitiate 
the movement we are commending. (1) Christianity 
must be careful not so to modernise herself as to 
obscure her distinctive character. She is of the 
heavens, heavenly, and has no business to become 
earthy. It is no more necessary to be untrue to 
herself than it is for a man to be false to his deepest 
convictions. (2) Christianity, while preserving her 
character, must be mindful not so to modernise her- 
self as to conceal her essential message. St. Paul 
gloried in the cross; and it will be a bitter day for 
humanity when the Church shall hide it, apologise 
for it, and explain away its only possible meaning as 
though it were her shame. (8) Christianity, finally, 
must be heedful not so to modernise herself as to 
becloud her supreme object. ‘That the Church should 
strive for social amelioration, that she should do her 
utmost to improve temporal conditions, and that she 
should antagonise each specific evil and wrong of the 
time is cheerfully conceded. But she has a programme 
of her own. Her theory is: Cleanse the sources and 
the river will be pure; maintain the power in the 
power-house and traffic will keep on the move ; 
supply and fill the reservoir and the homes of the 
citizens will not lack for water. This is her supreme 
object.—G. C. Lormer, The Modern Crisis in Re- 
ligion, p. 13. 


Rererences.—IX. 10.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 
46; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 898. IX. 11.—H. Alford, 
Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 193. 
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OUR LORD’S SACRIFICE 
‘But Christ being come an High Priest of good things to come, 
by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building ; neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood He 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.’—Hexs. 1x. 11, 12. 
I. Tue idea of sacrifice is almost co-extensive with the 
idea of God. The universality of the sacrificial idea 
ean only be accounted for either by some primeval 
revelation from God, or by the fact that God, who 
endowed man with the religious instinct, implanted 
in him the notion of sacrifice, 

Before the Fall, when man’s conscience was un- 
clouded by sin, sacrifice was the expression of love 
alone. Now that man’s heart is stained by sin, 
sacrifice is the expression of penitence, and yet still 
of love; for all true penitence is the utterance of 
love, telling God of sorrow, not for what the penitent 
has lost, not for the punishment incurred, but of that 
sorrow which is the expression of love in the presence 
of sin, 

Sacrifice consists of an inward and an outward part, 
of which, while the inward may be the more im- 
portant, the outward is absolutely necessary to per- 
fect the sacrifice. True sacrifices are those inward 
feelings of love and obedience which form the very 
foundation of religion ; but those feelings are not in 
themselves proper sacrifices: in order that they may 
become so, they must find some external means of 
expression. A true sacrifice is one in which the 
religion of the heart is expressed by some outward 
symbol or rite acceptable to God. 

In our Lord Jesus Christ the inward part was 
present from the first moment of His incarnate life 
(Heb. x. 9). It was the life of perfect love and un- 
wavering obedience, which, as the inward part, found 
its outward expression in the death upon the cross, 
and made our Lord’s a roper sacrifice—‘a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world’. 

II. In the Epistle to the Hebrews our Lord’s 
sacrifice upon the cross is compared with the sacri- 
fices under the Jewish law. Let us observe how 
perfectly our Lord fulfilled the sacrificial types, and 
where His sacrifice differs both from the Jewish 
sacrifices and the ritual of the Day of Atonement. 

(a) There was the presentation of the victim by 
the offerer (Lev. 1. 3). “Two points here demand 
attention: the offering was to be without blemish, 
and it was to be a voluntary offering (Heb. rx. 14). 
It was, then, a voluntary offering ; and the act of 

resentation may be referred either to our Lord’s 
Eigh-priestly prayer (John xvi), or to that prayer in 
the Garden of Gethsemane (Mark xiv. 26) ; or we 
may consider both these actions to belong to the 
presentation of the victim. 

(6) The second stage in the offering of the Jewish 
sacrifice was the identification of the victim with the 
offerer (Lev. 1. 4). By this action the offerer ex- 

ressed his desire that the offering should be accepted 
in his place, The victim, however, was only a 


symbolic substitute for the offerer ; but our Lord was, 
in the truest sense, representative of the human race. 
The sacrificial offering offered by Christ is a real 
and equivalent substitute for all mankind, on whose 
behalf it is sacrificed. 

(ec) Then came the effusion of the blood. The 
offerer himself slew the victim, The priest took the 
blood and sprinkled it (Lev. rv. 5-7). The blood of 
each sin-offering was sprinkled against the veil, and 
symbolised the separation which sin had caused 
between God and man—that there was no free access 
to God. The blood of bulls and goats could not take 
away sin, and so the blood was sprinkled, but the 
veil remained unmoved. The precious blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin, so when it was 
sprinkled the veil of the Temple was rent in twain, 
signifying that the barrier between God and man was 
removed, and access to God secured through the 
precious Blood of Christ. 

(d) There was the burning upon the altar of 
certain parts of the victim, which thus went up as 
a sweet savour to God. And so our Lord (Eph. v. 
2). 

(e) There was a feast upon the sacrifice, and this 
is fulfilled by our Lord’s gift of His Holy Body and 
Blood to be our food in the Eucharist. There we 
feast upon the Christian sacrifice. 

IIf. Holy Scripture teaches us to associate the idea 
of life with the blood, and therefore forbade the Jews 
ever to eat blood (Lev. xvm. 10,11). So that, as all 
sacrifice pointed to our Lord’s sacrifice, this injunction 
pointed to the fact that it was the precious Blood 
which was to make atonement for sin, which was to 
redeem the world. 

By this inauguration of the new dispensation, a 
new and living way is opened to the Throne of God, 
opened by the precious Blood. From that Blood 
each baptism gains its efficacy, from it each absolu- 
tion derives its power ; the precious Blood of Christ 
—the means of redemption, applied to our souls 
through the Sacraments of the Church—A. G 
Morimer, Lenten Preaching. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST 


‘But Christ being come an High Priest of good things te 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of this building ; neither 
by the blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood 
He entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.’—HEs. 1x. 11, 12. 

Tue priestly work of the Lord Jesus is the glorious 

theme of our text, but more especially the superiority 

of His Priesthood over that of Aaron. Four points 
of superiority are alluded to in the text. Superiority 
of the Person, the Place, the Plea, the Privileges, 

I. The Superiority of the Person. The allusion in 
the text is to the high priest and to his work, 
especially on the Great Day of Atonement. The 
Levitical law made high priests of those who had 
infirmities, moral defects. Hence the high priest had 
to observe manifold and solemn rites of purification 
before he entered on the duties of the Great Daw of 
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Atonement. All these rites indicated his natural 
unfitness for the duties of his holy office. But Christ 
our High Priest had no need of ceremonial cleansing : 
He was clean already. 

Il. The Superiority of the Place where our High 
Priest Officiates. ‘A greater and more perfect 
tabernacle.” (1) ‘Greater. The figures of our 
arithmetic fail to describe its vastness. There will 
be as much room for the inhabitants to roam without 
tolliding as there is in space for the stars to wander. 
(2) Not only greater but also a ‘more perfect’ 
tabernacle. No human art helped to build the 
tabernacle where our High Priest sits enthroned : 
no angel hand ever put astone into it. The Builder 
and Maker is God. 

Ill. The Plea of our High Priest is Superior to 
that of the Aaronic Priesthood. ‘Not the blood of 
goats and calves, but by His own blood.’ One man 
is of more value than all animals, but this was the 
blood of the God-man. 

{1V. Under Christ we have Superior Privileges. 
He is ‘the High Priest of good things to come’. (1) 
he things under the law were only shadows: the 
good things under the Gospel are substantial and 
enduring. (2) Immediate access to God is one of the 
good things brought to us by Christ. (8) Christ 
hath obtained eternal redemption—eternal freedom. 
Freedom from what? (a) Freedom from the cere- 
monial law with all its burdensome and costly rites. 
(b) Christ hath obtained for us eternal freedom from 
sin.—Ricnarp Roserts, My Closing Ministry, p. 
224. 

RerereNces.—IX. 11, 12.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 280; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 225. IX. 11-14.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 148. G. Body, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 185, and vol. lix. p. 192. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, p. 72. IX. 12.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2075. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. x. p. 444; tid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 890. IX. 
13, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1481, and vol. 
xxxi. No. 1846. 

‘ Christ through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot 

to God.’—HEz. 1x. 14. 

We know not the truth of humanity—we know only 
its perversions while we are living the life of self and 
enmity and are as gods to ourselves. What it is to 
be a man, what we possess in humanity, we never 
know until we see humanity in Him who through 
the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to 
God.—McLeop Campseit, The Nature of the Atone- 
ment (pp. 147, 148). 


‘To serve the living God.’—Hes. 1x. 14. 


‘We know,’ says Faber, ‘that the service of God is 
the grand thing, or rather that it is the only thing 
about us which is great at all.’ 


Rererences.—IX. 14.—Bishop Alexander, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 134. W. M. Clow, The Oross in Christian 
Experience, p. 206. Walter Lock, The Guardian, 27th January, 
1911. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. pp. 34, 442 ; abid. vol. ii. 
pp. 188-142; ibid. (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 405. IX. 15.— 
Ibid. (4th Series), vol i. p. 84. IX. 15-28.—Ibid. p. 351. 


IX. 16.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 373. IX. 20.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1567. 


GETHSEMANE, THE ROSE GARDEN OF GOD 
‘ Without shedding of blood is no——.’—HEs. Ix. 22. 


I po not use the complete sentence. It is true even 
upon the lowest plane that without shedding of 
blood there is nothing, no mighty result, no achieve- 
ment, no triumph. Every worthy deed costs some- 
thing ; no high thing can be done easily. No great 
thing can be accomplished without the shedding of 
blood. Life is just our chance of making this great 
and strange discovery. Many of us never make it. 
We begin by trifling, by working with a fraction of 
our strength. We soon see that nothing comes of 
that. At last, if we are wise, we see that all the 
strength is needed. What have we besides this? 
We must disrobe ourselves. We do it; yet our 
object remains ungained. What more have we to 

ive? We have our blood. So at last the blood is 
shed, the life is parted with, and the goal is reached. 
We are happy if we know that everything noble and 
enduring in this world is accomplished by the shed- 
ding of blood, not merely the concentration of the 
heart and soul and mind on one object, but the 
pruning and even the maiming of life. Young men 
are being taught this lesson now, and unless all signs 
are false they will be taught it more sternly in the 
future. 

I. Blessing comes from blood-shedding ; that is, 
our power to bless in the highest sense comes from 
our shedding, as it were, great drops of blood. We 
need not shed them literally, though the Church has 
justly placed the martyrs first. The Church of Rome 
never prays for the martyrs, but makes request for 
their prayers. The martyrs it sees before Christ in 
robes of crimson, and the saints in white. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. We 
cannot atone, but we can bless. We cannot have a 
share in the one perfect Oblation, the Evening Sacri- 
fice of the world, but we fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ. Of every great servant 
of Christ it is true that the Lord says, ‘I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for My Name’s 
sake’. It would not be right to say that it is the 
suffering that counts, and not the labour. What is 
true is that the labour without the suffering does net 
count, that the two in a fruitful life are indissolubly 
joined. We are familiar with the great passages in 
which the Apostle is driven to use the awful language 
of the Passion, where he says, ‘I am crucified with 
Christ, I die daily’. And it is true that all along 
the way there are sacrifice and blood-shedding. But 
I believe it is equally true that there is but one great 
Gethsemane in the lives of Christ’s blessed servants. 
Many have none, and their work comes to little, but 
the elect have one that stands above all, one shedding 
of blood, one death, after which the rest seems easy. 
The Gethsemane may be, and often is, the rooting 
out of some cherished ambition that has filled the 
heart and occupied every thought. It may be the 
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shattering of some song, the breaking of some dream. 
It may be, and often is, the great rending of the 
affections, the cutting of the soul free from some 
detaining human tenderness. Anyhow, the full agony 
eannot last more than a little, though the heart-ache 
at persist through a lifetime. ‘Could ye not watch 
with Me one hour?’ I sometimes think that blood- 
sheddings are far more common than we are apt to 
imagine, and that they take place in the most un- 
likely lives. In the memoir of Dr. Raleigh, a prosper- 
ous suburban minister with every earthly ambition 
realised, there is a significant passage. When he 
was at the zenith of his fame he said that ministers 
came and looked round at his crowded church, and 
envied his position. ‘They do not know what it 
cost me to come to this.’ So, in James Hamilton’s 
life, we are permitted to see how he parted, for 
Christ’s sake, with his great ambition. He wished 
to write a life of Erasmus, and devoted many years 
to preparation, but other claims came and baulked 
him of his long desire. He says: ‘So this day, with 
a certain touch of tenderness, I restored the eleven tall 
folios to the shelf, and tied up my memoranda, and 
took leave of a project which has sometimes cheered 
the hours of exhaustion, and the mere thought of 
which has always been enough to overcome my natural 
indolence. Itis well. It was a chance, the only one 
I ever had, of attaining a small measure of literary 
distinction, and where there is so much pride and 
haughtiness of heart it is better to remain unknown.’ 
I think we may easily see where the Gethsemane was 
in Henry Martyn’s life, and I think one may also see 
it in John Wesley’s life, though I should not care to 
indicate it. But the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness. What we know is that the Gethsemanes in the 
Christian life come in the course of duty, and in obedi- 
ence to God’s will as it is revealed from day to day. 

If. The bloom and perfection of life to the mission- 
ary come from the shedding of blood. Observe that 
{ am not speaking here of the blessing to others, but 
of the blessing that is meant to come to ourselves in 
the great enrichment of the spiritual life that should 
follow, and abundantly make up for, the impoverish- 
ment and expenditure of the natural life. What 
comes after the parting with the natural life, after 
the shedding of blood, after the death to the world? 
Various things come, but what ought to come is the 
resurrection life, which the shedding of blood has 
made room for. 

It does not always come even to the servants of 
God whose lives are faithful. Their work is fruitful, 
never without result, but they themselves have not 
the full blessing of the resurrection life. 

(1) Often the Gethsemane of the soul means a 
brief tarrying in this world. It seems as if too much 
had gone, as if the spirit could not recover its energies. 
There are a few books peculiarly dear to the heart of 
the Church which I may call Gethsemane books. The 
chief are the lives of Brainerd, Martyn, and McCheyne. 
All of these died young, not without signs of the 
Divine blessing, but prematurely—rich and fervid 


natures exhausted and burnt out. I do not overlook 
physical causes and reasons, but in each case there 
was a Gethsemane. 

(2) Sometimes the earthly life parted with is not 
fully replaced by the resurrection life, and a long- 
drawn melancholy ensues, It is so, I venture to 
think, in the life of Charles Wesley. It will be 
granted by the most ardent admirers of that great 
saint and supreme Christian poet that the last thirty 
years of his life will not compare with those of his 
mighty, strenuous, ardent youth. They were sad 
years in the main, spent in comparative inaction, and 
with many weary, listless, discontented days. The 
text of Charles Wesley’s later years, the text that 
must ever be associated with his name, was, ‘I will 
bring the third part through the fire’. He thought 
that one-third part of Methodists would endure to 
the end. He never sought an abundant entrance for 
himself into the heavenly kingdom, never asked more 
than that ‘I may escape safe to land—on a broken 
piece of the ship. This is my daily and hourly 
prayer, that I may escape safe to land.’ Our Gethse- 
manes are not meant to end in gloom and melan- 
choly. ‘They are meant to give us, by the grace of 
God, a richer, even an eternal life in the place of 
that which we have lost. Our sufferings must be 
well used, for ‘in this mortal journey wasted shade 
is worse than wasted sunshine ’. 

(3) No, the bloom of life should come out of death. 
The resurrection life should pour into the depleted 
veins, and fill them with strength and peace. That 
was eminently the experience of John Wesley. 
Branch after branch was withered, but every time 
the new life rushed through all the arid fibres, and 
they bloomed again. There is no book, I humbly 
think, in all the world like John Wesley’s Journal. 
It is pre-eminently the book of the resurrection life 
lived in this world. It has very few companions. 
Indeed, it stands out solitary in all Christian litera- 
ture, clear, detached, columnar. It is a tree that is 
ever green before the Lord. 

When the world has become one great Gethsemane, 
we shall see over it all the flowers that grow, and 
grow only, in the garden where Christ’s brow dropped 
blood. ‘The Church of Christ must be in an agony, 
praying more earnestly, sweating, as it were, great 
drops of blood, before the world can be brought to 
Christ. We give nothing, until we give what it 
costs us to give, life. There is no life without death. 
Gethsemane is the rose garden of God.—W. Roserr- 
son Nicott, The Lamp of Sacrifice, p. 55. 

Rererenoges.—IX. 22.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Sermonettes for.a Year, p. 184. M. Biggs, Pragtical Sermons 
on Old Testument Subjects, p. 48. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. 
No. 118, and vol. li. No. 2951. Ewxpositor (6th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 462, IX. 28.—Bishop Bickersteth, Sermons, p. 182. 
IX. 24.—J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, p. 277. 

‘ Now once in the end of the world hath He appeared, to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.’—Hes. 1x. 26. 

No fact in man’s moral history is more certain than 

this, that the simple statement of Scripture, ‘Christ 
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has appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self,’ es been found efficacious to reach down to the 
lowest depths of men’s souls beyond any other truth 
ever uttered on this earth.—J. C. Suarrp, Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy, pp. 419, 420. 
Rererences.—IX. 26.—S. Bentley, Parish Sermons, p. 
100. E. A, Stuart, The One Mediator and other Sermons, vol. 
xi. p. 201. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 759, vol. xvi. 
Nos. 911, 962, and vol. xxxviii. No. 2283. Hzxpositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 139; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 277. 
abid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 458; tbid. vol. x. p. 319; tid. 
(7th Series), vol. vi. p. 428. IX. 26-28.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xxxvii. No. 2194. 
‘It is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judg- 
ment.’—HEB. Ix. 27. 
Spraxine of Plato’s three great myths, Jowett, in his 
introduction to the Gorgias, observes that they 
“are a substitute for poetry and mythology ; and they 
are also a reform of Cay HOEY The moral of them 
may be summed up in a word or two: After death 
the Judgment ; and There is some better thing re- 
maining for the good than for the evil’. 


WE must die and give an account of our life ; here 
in all its simplicity is the teaching of sickness !— 
AMIEL. 


I tooxEp then, and saw a man named Lvangelist, 
coming to him, and asked, Wherefore dost thou ery ? 
He answered, Sir, I perceive by the Book in my hand, 
that I am condemned to die, and after that to come 
to Judgment, and I find that I am not willing to 
do the first, nor able to do the second.’—Bunyan’s 
Fx.grim’s Progress, (pt. 1). 
‘Tue hope of a future life,’ says Sir John Seeley 
in Natural Religion (pt. ii. ch. 3), ‘is still strong in 
men’s minds, and has, perhaps, been expressed with 
more ardour in this age than in any other. But the 
legal and penal ideas which used to be connected 
with it have almost disappeared. “In Memoriam” 
speaks in every line of a future state, but of a future 
judgment it is absolutely silent.’ 

Rererences. —IX. 27.—Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. 
p- 102. J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 
68. R. Scott, Oxford Lent Sermons, 1868, p. 113. G. W. 
Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 15. F. E. Paget, Helps and 
Hindramces to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 104. IX. 27, 28.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 480. IX. 28.—H. Bushnell, 
Christ and His Salvation, p. 352. X. 1.—T. F. Crosse, Ser- 
mons (2nd Series), p. 53. X. 1-3.—Haxpositor- (6th Series), 
vol, viii. p. 888 ; X. 1-18.—Zbid. (4th Series), vol. i. p. 486. 
X. 2.—H. Bushnell, Christ and His Salvation, p. 260. X. 3. 
—LHcpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 348. 
‘For it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should 

take away sin.’—HEs. x. 4. 

To a modern these words have an antiquated sound. 
The world of ideas which they suggest has passed so 
entirely away that we look back upon the stage they 
represent as a stage far below us, so far, indeed, that 
it is barely conceivable. But they were originally 
the apex of a long ascent. The quiet decisiveness 
and even scorn with which the writer sets down this 
conviction breathe a feeling of relief, after the long 


centuries of persistent and unavailing sacrifices, 
Humanity is drawing breath after a prolonged 
nightmare. The primitive ritual of purification was 
based on the belief that the blood of animals could 
wipe away sin, ‘because the animal that has been 
consecrated by contact with the altar becomes charged 
with a Divine potency, and its sacred blood, poured 
over the impure man, absorbs and disperses his im- 
purity’. Thus, as Dr. Farnell continues (The Evolu- 
tion of Religion, pp. 120 f.), the cognate idea of the 
pure heart was ‘not necessarily wholly ethical,’ as 
yet, but often ‘co-existent with the ideas of sin that 
do not clearly recognize moral responsibility or the 
essential difference between deliberate wrong-doing 
and the ritualistic or accidental or involuntary sin.’ 
‘The final point is reached when it is realized that 
the blood of bulls and of goats cannot wash away 
sin, that nothing external can defile the heart or 
soul, but only evil thought and evil will. This 
purged and idealised concept will then in the pro- 
gressive religions revolt against its own parentage, 
and will prompt the eternal antagonism of the 
prophet against the ritual priest, of the Christ 
against the Pharisee.’—JameEs Morratr. 
Rererences.—X. 5.—J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, p. 
183. Huxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 42; tbid. (5th Series), 
vol. x. p. 62; tbid. (6th Series), vol. v. p.62, X. 5-7.— 
R. M. Benson, Redemption, p.1. G. Trevor, Types and the Antt- 
type, p. 220. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvii. No. 2202. X. 
7.—R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p. 1383. 8. 
Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, pt. i. p. 66. 


‘Lo, I come to do Thy will.’—HeExs. x. 9. 


Tux Man, Christ Jesus, was of all created beings— 
as far as we know their history—the only one who 
chose his own destiny, who foreknew and accepted its 
full conditions ; who saw a great need and responded 
to it: ‘Lo! I come? My leave,’ said the acute 
Frenchwoman, ‘ was not asked before I came into the 
world’—a saying in which all that the human heart 
can urge against God and His appointments lies hid. 
Why should I be called upon to endure, to forego 
so much? Had the choice been permitted me, I 
might possibly have declined it. Our Saviour’s leave 
was asked. His fulfilment of His Father’s will was 
voluntary; He saw the end from the beginning.— 
Dora GreEnwe.., The Patience of Hope, pp. 12, 13, 
Rererences.—X. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 
2698. X. 9, 10.—H. Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 279. 
‘ By the which will we have been sanctified through the offer- 


ing of the body of Jesus Christ once and for all.’—Hes. x. 
10. 


Wen man finds that if he would do God’s will, 
however imperfectly, he must offer up this continual 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of his own will, his thoughts 
are irresistibly carried to rest upon that One offering 
up of a higher than any human will, by which Christ 
has perfected for ever them that are sanctified. ‘The 
more deeply we feel the existing contradiction between 
God’s will and that of His creature, the deeper 
becomes our sense of the need of somewhat to take it 
away, so that the heart draws near to a truth un. 
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approachable by the intellect—the necessary death 
of Christ. — Dora Greenwet, The Patience of 
Hope, pp. 29, 30. 

Rergrences.—X. 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 
1527. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 235. J. 
Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 82. X. 11, 12.—C. 
Bosanquet, Tender Grass for the Lambs, p. 78. X. 11, 14.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1034. X. 12.—C. Perren, 
Sermon Outlines, p. 245. W. P. Balfern, Lessons from Jesus, 
p- 263. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, 


p. 76. 
THE ONE OFFERING 
‘But this Man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God ; from henceforth 
expecting till His enemies be made His footstool.’—Hzs. 
X. 12, 13. 
Loox at these two verses, and see three things :— 

I. The Work which our Lord has Accomplished. 
—His death was the great purpose of His Incarnation. 
He came from heaven to die because there was no 
one else who could possibly have died a sacrifice for 
sin. There was only one Being Whom we know of 
Who could have possibly made that sacrifice for sin ; 
it was the Incarnate Son of God, the Creator of the 
world Himself. If He was willing to become respons- 
ible for the sins of the world which He had created, 
then Justice, we conceive, might be satisfied with Him 
as the sacrifice for sin. That the Christ of God willed 
todo. He who was Very God of Very God—He willed 
to become the sacrifice for sin. Then mark :— 

II. The Position which He is Occupying.—Hav- 
ing accomplished that work, the text tells us He ‘sat 
down on the right hand of God’. Is it not strange 
to think that Jesus Christ ‘sat down’? We look 
about us to-day, and is it not too much to say that 
more than one-half of the human race has never heard 
of that sacrifice which Jesus Christ made upon the 
cross. Do you not wonder then, that, He has ‘sat 
down’? Jesus Christ made that atonement, that 
sacrifice for sin, because, as we have seen, there was 
none other who could make it. But God never does 
what we can do. We could not make the sacrifice, 
therefore Christ came, and made it ; but we can pro- 
claim the message, and therefore He now rests. 

Here, then, is the awful responsibility which rests 
upon us—that God has ordained that the work of the 
Saviour Himself shall be left so far incomplete, be- 
cause it is the will of your Heavenly Father that you 
and I shall complete it. No generation ever had such 
splendid opportunities of doing this work as have we 
ourselves. ‘The Christian nations, so called, of the 
world to-day are not only the most civilised, but they 
are also the most powerful. We, to whom God has 
given all this, are to yo and evangelise the uncivilised 
and the weak nations of the world. Mark you, we 
have nothing to do with the conversion of the world 
—that is not our work, it is the work of God the 
Holy Ghost—but the evangelisation of the world is 
our work. ‘This Gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations ; and then shall the end come’ (St. Matt. 
xxiv. 14). 


III. Mark, then, the Hope that He is Cherishing.— 
He Who is now seated on the right hand of God and 
waiting, He is expecting, He is ‘expecting until His 
enemies be made His footstool’, And He is expecting 
that His Church will be so filled with gratitude be- 
cause of the sacrifice He made, so filled with compas- 
sion because they have caught something of His 
Spirit—He is expecting that His Church will be so 
longing for His Coming, that they will hasten to per- 
form His wish, and tell every creature that He has 
died.—E. A. Sruart, Asswrance of Life. 


CHRIST’S EXPECTATION 
‘But this Man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God; from hence- 
forth expecting till His enemies be made His footstool.’ 
—HEp. x. 12, 13. 
I woup ask you to look at these two verses, and see 
these three things. First, the work which He has 
accomplished; secondly, the position which He is 
occupying; and thirdly, the hope which He is 
cherishing. 

I. First of all, then, the work which He has ac- 
complished. Eighteen hundred years ago our Lord 
died upon the cross for all mankind. He came down 
from heaven, He took upon Himself our nature, 
He lived a life of sorrow and of suffering, and at last 
He died upon the cross. That death was the great 
purpose of His Incarnation. He came from heaven 
to die, because there was no one else who could 
possibly have died as a sacrifice for sin. He willed to 
become the sacrifice for sin. 

II. And having accomplished that work, the text 
tells us He ‘sat down’. ‘That is the position which 
He is now occupying, He ‘sat down on the right 
hand of God’. What does the Apostle mean? He 
means that, having accomplished that work, He now 
rests! He had finished the work which it was given 
to Him to do. God never does what we can do. 
We could not make the sacrifice, therefore Christ 
came and did it; but we can proclaim the message, 
and therefore Christ sits down. Now think what this 
means, It means this; that there is no miracle that 
God was unwilling to do to procure the salvation of 
man, for what miracle can be compared to the Incarna- 
tion of Christ? there is no sacrifice which God is 
unwilling to make to procure the salvation of the 
world, for what sacrifice can be compared to the 
cross of Calvary? But when it comes to the proc- 
lamation of that Gospel, God is willing to sit down 
and wait; willing to sit down all these centuries, 
because God is not willing to do your work and my 
work, Here is the awful responsibility which rests 
upon us. ; 

Ul. And, Jesus Christ is expecting! He is ex- 
pecting that His Church will be so filled with grati- 
tude because of the sacrifice He made, He is expecting 
that His Church will be so filled with compassion 
because they have caught something of His spirit, 
He is expecting that His Church will be so longing 
for His coming that they will hasten to perform His 
wish and tell every creature that He has died !— 
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E. A. Sruart, His Dear Son and other Sermons, 
vol. v. p. 25. 

Rurerences, —X. 12, 18.—J. Fletcher, The Prophetic 
Vision of the Exalted Christ, No. vii. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
ii. No. 91. X. 14.—E. A. Stuart, The New Commandment and 
other Sermons, vol. vii. p. 89. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 
78. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 232. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, p. 84. X. 15-18.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 714. X. 17.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol, xxviii. No. 1685. 


‘Having therefore boldness to enter into the holiest by the 

blood of Jesus.’—HEs. x. 19. 
[x the account of Wesley’s Last Hours, written by 
one who was present, it is recorded that, one day 
towards the end, ‘he slept most of the day, spoke but 
little, yet that little testified how much his whole 
heart was taken up in the case of the churches, the 
glory of God, and the things pertaining to that 
kingdom to which he was hastening. Ever in a low, 
but very distinct manner, he said, “There is no way 
into the holiest but by the blood of Jesus”. Had he 
had strength at the time, it seemed as if he would 
have said more.’ 

RurerENcEs.—X. 19, 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2015. X. 19-22.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1606, 
p. 247. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 141. X. 19-25.— 
J. G. Greenhough, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 337. 
X. 19-31.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 181. X. 20.— 
A. B. Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 
148, 

LET US DRAW NEAR 


‘Let us draw near.’—HEBs. x. 22. 


TaxEN in its very simplest sense, the exhortation is 
very beautiful. It reminds us that we were once far 
off from God; that our sins had separated between 
us and God; and that the worst of it was that we 
were getting farther and farther away from God. We 
did not want to be brought near to God! But now 
the exhortation comes to us, ‘Let us draw near to 
God’. Itis almost asif we heard our Father speaking, 
‘Come near to Me, My children’, Now, I want you 
to notice the four things which the Apostle tells us 
we have, to enable us to draw near to God; and then 
the four things which we require so that we may draw 
nearer to Him. 

J. The four things that we have. (1) The very 
Holiest is open to us. ‘Having therefore, brethren, 
boldness to enter into the Holiest.’ The Apostle tells 
us that we have access into the very Holiest by faith 
in Christ. Here you may taste your Father's love, 
here you may see something of your Father’s holiness, 
here—in the holiest of all—you detest sin, you despise 
the world. And further, here you have perfect peace 
——you can worship, you can adore. (2) The Apostle 
tells us that not only is the way to the Holiest open, 
but he tells us that we have this boldness through the 
blood.’ Mark you, not the boldness of irreverence, 
but the boldness of perfect confidence. (3) He goes 
on to tell you the third thing that you have, Jesus 
Christ has shown you how—‘There is a new and a 
living way which He hath consecrated for you through 


the veil, that is to say, His flesh’. Christ has sho 
us by His death, by His daily death, He has shown 
us how we are to get into the very Holiest. It is by 
self-sacrifice, it is by rending the flesh, it is by erucify- 
ing the flesh. (4) You have, high above all, a great 
High Priest. 

1I. And what is required? Well, just these four 
things. (1) You must have a perfect heart. (2) 
You must draw near in the fulness of faith—in the 
full assurance of faith. (3) You must have a heart 
sprinkled from an evil conscience. (4) And then, 
lastly, you must draw near with your body washed 
with pure water. Not only has the heart to be cleansed 
within, but the life has to be cleansed without. It is 
no use to say the heart is clean, if the life is impure. 
Look to your eating, to your drinking, your sleeping, 
labour, recreation ; for these outward things have a 
very great deal to do with your spiritual life—E. A. 
Sruart, The New Creation and other Sermons, voi. 
UL p. 9. 

‘ Let us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of ae 


having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, an 
our bodies washed with pure water.’—HeEs. x. 22. 


In a note to ‘The Church Porch, in his edition of 
George Herbert’s Poems, Dr. A. B. Grosart points 
out that ‘in pre-Reformation times, a stoup or bowl 
of holy water (so-called) was placed at the entrance 
of churches to remind the worshipper to have his 
heart “sprinkled from an evil conscience,” in order 
“to serve the living God.”’ 


Heare but a discourse of philosophy read, the in- 
vention, the eloquence and the pertinencie, doth pre- 
sently tickle your spirit.and moove you.. ‘There is 
nothing tickleth or pricketh your conscience ; it is 
not to her men speake. Is it not true? Ariston 
said that Neither Bath nor Lecture are of any worth, 
except the one wash cleane and the other cleanse all 
filth away.—MoyratenE (Florio) vol. m. p. 9. 
‘Let us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith.’ 
—HEB. xX. 22. 

‘We need a more forward moving Christianity,’ said 
Dr. John Duncan, ‘with more of the wAnpodopia 
alotews in it; which is not “in full assurance of faith,” 
but “in the full sail of faith ”—bearing right on with 
the wind ; all canvas up.’ 

Rererences.—X. 22.—Haxpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 24. 
X. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1897. 
‘Let us consider one another to provoke unto love and to good 

works.’—HEB. x. 24. i 

Aca, in the preface to A Priest to the Temple, 
Herbert remarks that ‘it is a good strife to go as far 
as we can in pleasing Him who hath done so much 
for us’, 
‘Do you ask,’ says Schleiermacher, ‘how we can stir 
up one another to love? In no other way than this, 
that we ourselves show love towards him in whom we 
wish to excite it. If we consider one another with 
hearty, brotherly love, and try to understand one 
another without yielding to any unfavourable pre- 
judice, so that we cast no look on our brother save 
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that of a love which seeks to serve him, it cannot but 
be that he will become aware of that love, of its con- 
siderate efforts to do something suitable for him; 
and when he does so, our love will not return to us 
empty, but will produce some fruit in his heart. 
Perhaps hitherto we have rather tried to move men 
to stronger expressions of love by severe words and 
harsh judgments, by representing the advantage they 
would desire from so doing, or the harm they would 
avoid. If so, let this be past and gone, with other 
errors. For nothing creates love save love itself’ 
Rererences.—X. 25.—Bishop Creighton, University and 
other Sermons, p. 90. F. C. Spurr, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii. p. 92. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 194. X. 
27.—F. E. Clark, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 280. 


‘Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
custom of some is.’—HEx. x. 29. 

Tue neglect of public worship, at which the writer 
hints, is due not so much to worldly indifference or 
to a fear of the risks involved in a church connection, 
as to the fascination of some other cult. The danger 
was that these Christians should regard Christianit 
as a semi-philosophic or religious sect or phase whic 
could be exhausted and then left behind for some- 
thing higher. The writer insists that it is not one of 
the contemporary schools or cults. It is final. Be- 
yond its revelation, nothing higher can be looked for, 
and the Christian must resist any specious attempt to 
detach him from a close and permanent relationship 
to the church. Compare Harnack’s remark (History 
of Dogma, vol. i. p. 151, note 1): ‘If we remember 
how the Greeks and Romans were wont to get them- 
selves initiated into a mystery cult, and took part for 
a long time in the religious exercises, and then, when 
they thought they had got the good of it, for the 
most part or wholly to give up attending it, we shall 
not wonder that the demand to become a permanent 
member of a Christian community was opposed by 
many’. This is elaborated in the same writer’s Mission 
und Ausbreitung des. Christentums (Ist ed. pp. 
$12 f., Eng. tr. mo pp. 50 f.), and Hatch has some 
apposite remarks upon it in his Organisation of the 
Early Christian Churches (pp. 29, 30). The his- 
torical point of the saying is unmistakable. But 
modern civilisation offers instances of the same tend- 
ency to regard the worship and revelation of Jesus as 
a phase which requires to be supplemented. There 
are people to-day who, from the same motives of 
vainglory and untrained curiosity, imagine that they 
have exhausted Christianity, or that they can secure 
and appropriate for higher ends its spiritual content. 
The words of this verse reiterate, as the rest of the 
Epistle does, the finality of Jesus Christ for men, and 
the truth that no advance of humanity can afford to 
dispense with Him. 

For God has other words for other worlds, 

But for this world the Word of God is Christ... 

Who is there that can say, ‘ My part is done 


In this: now I am ready for a law 
More wide, more perfect for the rest of life?’ 


Forsake not, do not abandon, your tie with other 
VOL, i 
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Christians, the writer pleads. It is a strain, in view 
of the centrifugal tendencies of the world, to maintain 
Christian fellowship, but it is a healthy strain, for 
this effort keeps you in touch with all that is central 
and satisfying in religion. A movement whose motto 
is ‘A greater than Christ’ may be imposing and 
seductive, but it has no future in this world of God 
and of his Christ. —James Morrarr. 

Rererences.—X. 29.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 
174, X. 30.—Ibid, vol. ix. p. 421; ibid. (6th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 888. X. 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 682. 
T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 258. C. F. Aked, 
The Courage of the Coward, p. 171. 


‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.’ 
—HEB. x. 31. 

Here also are ejaculations caught up at intervals, 
undated, in those final days: ‘Lord, Thou knowest, 
if I do desire to live, it is to show forth Thy praise, 
and declare Thy works’. Once he was heard saying, 
‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
Living God!’ This was spoken three times, says 
Harvey ; ‘his repetitions usually being very weighty, 
and with great vehemency of spirit’. Thrice over he 
saia this; looking into the Eternal Kingdoms: ‘a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the Living 
God !’—Cartytxz’s Cromwell, vol. m1. last chapter. 


Ir is a fearful thing, said the Hebrew, to fall into the 
hands of the living God; and it is a fearful thing for 
a malefactor to fall into the hands of an ever-living 
poet. The injured Caesars of Rome—Tiberius, for 
example, and Domitian—have not even yet been de- 
livered by the most conscientious efforts of German 
and Anglo-German Casarists out of the prison whose 
keys are kept by Juvenal—Swinzurnx, in A Study 
of V. Hugo, p. 141. 

Rererences.—X. 32.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
447 ; rbid. vol. xi. p. 433.. 

HEB. X. 34. 


Warrtine on the great Ejection of 1662, Dr. Stoughton 
says: ‘It required much effort in the minds of Puritan 
clergymen to brace themselves up to meet what was 
at hand, One prepared for the crisis by preaching 
to his congregation four successive Sundays from 
words to the Hebrews: “ Ye took joyfully the spoiling 
of your goods, knowing in yourselves that ye have in 
heavena better and an enduringsubstance”. Another, 
who had a wife and ten children—“eleven strong 
arguments,” as he said, for conformity—remarked 
that his family must live on the sixth of Matthew: 
“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on”. A third, when asked what he would 
do with his family, replied : ‘Should I have as many 
children as that hen has chickens,” pointing to one 
with a numerous brood, “I should not question but 
God would provide for them all”. 

Rererunces.—X. 34.—Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 97. Expositor (6th Series), vol. vii. p. 
49, A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 
92. X. 35.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxi, No. 1263. 
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‘For ye have need of patience, that, having done the will of 

od, ye may receive the promise.’—Hzs. x. 36. 
Tuer is a proverb that it is the first step which is 
the most difficult in the achievement of any object, 
and the proverb has been altered by ascribing the 
main of the difficulty to the last step. Neither 
the first nor the last has been the difficult step with 
me, but rather what lies between. The first is usually 
helped by the excitement and the promise of new 
beginnings, and the last by the prospect of triumph ; 
but the intermediate path 1s unassisted by enthusiasm, 
and it is here we are so likely to faint —Marx RuruEr- 
yorp, The Deliverance (ch. v.). 


Waar duty is made of a single difficult resolve? 
The difficulty lies in the daily unflinching support of 
consequences that mar the blessed return of morning 
with the prospect of irritation to be suppressed or 
shame to be endured.—Grorcre Exsor, in Daniel 
Deronda. 

Rergrences.—X. 36.—C. Parsons Reichel, Sermons, p. 
220. T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 168. X. 37.—J. Keble, Mis- 
cellaneous Sermons, p. 394. X. 38.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xy. No. 891, and vol. xlviii. No. 2809. H. Alford, Sermons on 
Christian Doctrine, p. 281. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
120. X. 39.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Hebrews, p. 98. 


CHRISTIAN PAITH 
‘ Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen,’—Hen, x1. 1, 

I. What is Faith ?— Clearly the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews does not look upon faith as opposed 
to reason. Faith is with him the basis of all intelli- 
gent knowledge of things, the key to the rational 
system of the universe. The world which we see is 
temporary, changing, unreal; but behind the un- 
reality of the phenomenal world is the reality of law. 
What enables us to learn this? Reason, intelligence. 
What enables us to believe it? Faith. What en- 
ables us to act on this belief? Faith. On the one 
side are the world of the senses and the life of the 
senses ; on the other the world of the reason and the 
life of the reason; and faith is the ally of reason 
against sense. Faith is that quality in men which 
more than anything else lifts them above the attrac- 
tions of what is sensuous, pleasant, easy, attractive, 
to what is lofty and noble, which makes them trust 
the highest discoveries of reason and intellect, and 
yield to the principles of an austere morality. 

II. But what is it that Creates Faith P—I would 
answer religion, especially for us Christianity. Faith 
is a strong moral and personal force, which is called 
into being above all by devotion to a person, and 
that is what Christianity gives—A. C. Hrapiam, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xu. p. 906. 


THE BEGINNING OF FAITH 
‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.’—HeEs. x1. 1. 
As we hear these words we seem to penetrate down 
through all the differences and distinctions of out- 
ward forms and ceremonies to that which lies at the 


very root and foundation of religion—the sense that 
beyond and behind the visible there is an invisible ; 
that all that we see is but a reflection, a broken image 
of an unseen Divine ideal; that all around us and 
above us and within us there are mighty agencies 
ever working, regulating, creating, controlling not 
only our own little lives, but the entire universe of 
things from eternity until now, and from now until 
eternity. 

I. This is the Beginning of Faith.— Without 
such a consciousness religion does not and cannot 
exist. Before man can. take any step at all in re- 
ligion he must feel convinced of the reality of the 
unseen world and of spiritual things. He must not 
only have a mere vague belief in their possibility, 
but he must learn to feel as sure of this as he is of 
his own existence. And when once this assurance 
becomes realised, then, but not before, is the founda- 
tion solid on which to rear the superstructure of that 
definite creed, the materials for which are provided 
in that revelation of Himself which it hath pleased 
the High and Holy One Who inhabiteth Eternit 
to make to us Himself in the pages of the Book whic 
is known to us as the Bible or Holy Scripture. 

II. It follows as a Corollary to this that it is be- 
cause such faith is either altogether wanting or very 
imperfectly developed that the attitude of so many 
minds towards the Holy Scriptures as a Divine reve- 
lation, towards the creeds which are the Church’s 
authoritative interpretation of the teaching of those. 
Holy Scriptures, is one of critical suspicion and aloof- 
ness, more or less hostile and incredulous. Many 
even of those who have in.a hazy and half-hearted 
way received the Gospels as a Divine revelation, and 
who would resent the imputation that they were not 
Christians, yet shrink from any positive definition of 
belief, and they are affrighted when called upon to 
make public avowal that the Catholic Faith is this— 
that we worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in 
Unity ; neither confounding the Persons nor dividing 
the substance, accompanied by the declaration that 
the holding of this faith is necessary to sound spiritual 
health. Such a tenet, they say, is incapable of de- 
monstrated proof. 

Ill. The Main Cause of Difficulty Lies in the 
Misapprehension of that which you say you cannot 
comprehend. It would be much more strange if you 
could comprehend it.. In the book of Proverbs there 
are many striking sayings, and in the present connec- 
tion I will adapt one to my text and say, ‘Take this 
short piece of advice, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways and be wise”’. We all know what 
marvellous little creatures ants are, and how in their 
diminutive way they reproduce many of the features 
characteristic of human life — different classes of 
society, regulated industry, mutual help. These 
creatures must have considerable intelligence and 
more reasoning power, and yet within their confined 
space, to which of necessity their experience extends 
what can they comprehend of the vast globe, with 
its oceans and its continents, on which they dwell, 
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still less of the Being whose dominion stretches over 
all its lands and seas, Who could at a single blow 
overthrow the place of their habitation and bury 
them in its ruins? And yet the distance between 
the ant and the man is as nothing compared with 
that between man and his Creator. We cannot go 
beyond or outside God’s own revelation of Himself 
to man as it is gradually unfolded in Holy Scripture. 


PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS CONVICTION 


‘Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.’— Hes. x1, 1. 

Aut religious conviction proceeds from God and can- 

not proceed from man, because whatever there is in 

man that is good is put into him by God. 

I. The First Stage—Repentance.—The first stage 
in the progress of spiritual conviction is repentance ; a 
man has to find out that he is in the wrong before he 
can be set right. The foundation of all spiritual con- 
viction rests in a knowledge of one’s sins, because we 
shall never desire new things until we have found 
out our inability to do good or to act rightly without 
the grace of God. Wemust know our true selves to 
bring about this change; to reach this stage in spirit- 
val conviction. We see that spiritual conviction is 
to find out our true selves, and, by the grace of the 
Spirit of God we change our minds and we see our 
selves to be miserable sinners undeserving of anything 
but death, for ‘the wages of sin is death’. 

II. The Second Stage—Faith.—We will take for 
granted that we have all changed our minds about 
ourselves now, and we will pass on to examine the 
most glorious passage in spiritual conviction, which I 
trust every member of this congregation will be able 
tolaytoheart. ‘ Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Why is 
faith absolutely necessary? ‘The reason is given to us 
in this very chapter: we are told that without faith 
it is impossible to please God. No words can be 
stronger. When St. Paul is imprisoned in the city 
of Philippi, and there is a terrible earthquake, and 
the doors of the prison are opened, the Philippian 
jailor, a man who had never troubled his head about 
religion, fears that his prisoners are lost to him, and 
knowing that he will be put to death if this proves to 
be the case, determines to make an end of himself. 
Just as he is in the act St. Paul sees him, and says, 
‘Do thyself no harm, for-we are all here’. No doubt 
the man had never met with such speech as that, and 
conviction takes hold of him, and he realises that he 
himself is a sinner, and what would have happened if 
he had put an end to himself in hiscondition. So he 
turns to the Apostles and says, ‘Sirs, what must I do 
to be saved?’ And St. Paul makes answer, ‘Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved’. 
If the Apostle had said, ‘You must do some good 
work; you must do something that is pleasing to 
God,’ we should not have connected with it faith, 
which is the one thing necessary. Is it not true that 
faith is the one thing? I know that we must do the 
work, and we must wrestle and fight and pray, but 


there is one thing needful when we have been con- 
victed of our sin, and that is faith in the blessed 
work of our Saviour. 

Ill. The Third Stage—Assurance.—Let us take 
the words just as they stand! ‘ Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for.’ What is substance? There is 
a great deal of difference between a mere speculation 
and reality. Substance is reality. We say that, as 
we are met together in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
He is present with us. Perhaps some of you say that 
you hope He is present. I can go further than that; 
I can say that He is here. He is here in the spirit 
and we are in the body, and so cannot see Him ; there 
is the necessity for faith. 

‘Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 

of things not seen.’—Hes. x1. 1. 
To walk staunchly by the best light one has, to be 
strict and sincere with oneself, not to be of the number 
of those who say and do not, to be in earnest—this is 
the discipline by which alone man is enabled to rescue 
his life from thraldom to the passing moment and to 
his bodily senses, to ennoble it, and to make it eternal. 
And this discipline has been nowhere so effectively 
taught as in the school of Hebraism. The intense 
and convinced energy with which the Hebrew, both 
of the Old and of the New Testament, threw himself 
upon his ideal of righteousness, and which inspired 
the incomparable definition of the great Christian 
virtue, faith—the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen—this energy of de- 
votion to its ideal has belonged to Hebraism alone, 
—Marruew Axnotp, preface to Oulture and 
Anarchy. 


‘He had faith in God, says Dr. John Brown, in 
Hore Subsecive, of Dr. Chalmers; ‘ faith in human 
nature—faith, if we may say so, in his own instincts 
—in his ideas of men and things—in himself; and 
the result was, that unhesitating bearing up and 
steering right onward—“ never bating one jot of heart 
or hope ” so characteristic of him. He had “ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for”. He had “the evidence 


»? 


of things not seen ”. 


Conrrast Mr. R. H. Hutton’s verdict upon George 
Eliot (Modern Guides of English Thought wn 
Matters of Farth, p. 278): ‘There were some of 
her characteristics which were in the deepest sense 
Christian; but by this powerlessness to believe that 
of which she had no immediate evidence before her, 
whether in things human or Divine, George Eliot was 
exceptionally distinguished. The “substance of things 
hoped for” was to her no substance at all; she had 
no buoyancy in her nature. “The evidence of things 
unseen” was a shadow—as to the various possible 
causes of which she could speculate at large with little 
confidence and no satisfactory result.’ 

Tur true martyrs and all the saints, who by their 
holy practice under great trials declare that faith 
which is the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen, can speak in the style 
of witnesses; need not only say that they think the 
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wer is Divine, but say that it is Divine, giving it 
as their testimony because they have seen it to be so, 
. .. There is no true or saving faith, or spiritual con- 
viction of the judgment of the truth of God, that has 
nothing in it of this manifestation of its internal evi- 
dence in some degree. The Gospel of the blessed 
God does not go abroad a-begging for evidence, so 
much as some think; it has its highest and most 
proper evidence in itself—JonatHan Epwarps, The 
Religious Affections (pt. iii. ch. v.). 

Rererences.—XI, 1.—J. T. O’Brien, The Nature and the 
Effects of Faith, p. 27. Archbishop Temple, Christian World 
Puljit, vol. liii. p. 56. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 1. J. 
Laidlaw, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 102, J. Cum- 
ming, Penny Pulpit, No. 1608, p. 263. E. J. Hardy, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 123. Haxpositor (5th Series), 
vol. i. p. 153; zbid. vol. vii. p. 392. 

‘ By it the elders obtained a good report.’—Hxs. x1. 2. 
Goop men are the stars, the planets of the age wherein 
they live, and illustrate the times. God did never let 
them be wanting to the world: as Abel, for an ex- 
ample of innocency, Enoch of purity, Noah of trust 
in God’s mercies, Abraham of faith, and so of the 
rest. ‘These, sensual men thought mad because they 
would not be partakers or practisers of their madness. 
But they, placed high on the top of all virtue, looked 
down on the stage of the world, and contemned the 
play of fortune.—Brn Jonson, Discoveries (LxXxxv1.). 

Rererence.—XI. 2.—J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1633, p. 109. 

‘By faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 


word of God, so that things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.’—HEs. x1. 3. 


WE prescribe Him limits, we lay continuall siege unto 
His power by our reasons. We will subject Him to 
the vaine and weake appearances of our understand- 
ing : Him Who hath made both us and our knowledge. 
Because nothing is made out of nothing: God was 
not able to frame the world without matter. What? 
hath God delivered into our hands the keyes, and the 
strongest wards of His infinit puissance? Hath He 
obliged Himselfe not to exceede the bounds of our 
knowledge? Suppose, oh man, that herein thou hast 
been able to marke some signes of His effects. 
Thinkest thou He hath therein employed all He was 
able to doe, and that He hath placed all His power 
and ideas in this peece of worke? ‘Thou seest but 
the order and policie of this little cell wherein thou 
art placed. The question is, whether thou seest it. 
His divinitie hath an infinit jurisdiction far beyond 
that. This peece is nothing in respect of the whole. 
—Monraicne (Florio) 1. 12. 

Rergrences.—XI, 3.—C. J. Graham, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 147. J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1659, p. 311. Hzpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 250; tbid. 
vol. ix. p. 79; tid. (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 156. XI. 3, 4.— 
W. J. Knox Little, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 212. 


THE FAITH OF ABEL 

* By faith Abel——.’—Hez. x1. 4. 
Tux author of the Epistle to the Hebrews begins the 
series of examples, by which he illustrates his concep- 
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tion of faith, with the case of Abel. There are 
various difficulties raised by the passage into which I 
need not enter, since I have discussed them elsewhere. 
Nor do I deal with the problems which the narrative 
of Genesis presents, since I am concerned not so much 
with it as with the view taken of it by the author. 
It is not clear in what he considered the superiority 
of Abel’s sacrifice to lie, but probably it was for him 
less a question of quantity than of quality. In other 
words, while his language might well be interpreted 
to mean that Abel presented a more lavish sacrifice 
than the niggardly offering of Cain, it is perhaps 
rather more likely that he laid the stress on the fact 
that it was an animal and not a vegetable offering. 
The sacrificial efficacy of blood is prominent in his 
thought, and it is quite natural that the distinction 
in the material of the offerings should seem to give 
the clue to the acceptance of one and the rejection of 
the other. 

While the death of the animal and the manipula- 
tion of its blood could not liberate man’s conscience 
from the burden of his guilt or restore to him com- 
munion with God, it brought home to him the fact 
of guilt and the problem of reconciliation. It thus 
prepared the way for the supreme sacrifice of Christ 
by which the problem received its adequate and final 
solution. And its oy inadequacy was itself an 
unconscious prophecy, for the tormenting sense of 
alienation from God which it expressed was itself a 
prediction that God would ultimately deal with the 
question in a radical way. The constant reminder 
which men received of their sins and their helplessness 
in dealing with them deepened the sense of sin and 
quickened the longing for an adequate redemption, 
It would not therefore be contrary to the general 
drift of the writer’s argument to consider that he 
detected in Abel’s selection of an animal victim the 
outcome of his faith. 

I. This faith did not go without Divine recognition. 
The word of God bore witness to him. We read, 
‘And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering’. The writer apparently understood this to 
mean that Abel’s sacrifice secured the approval of 
God because it exhibited the quality of faith. This 
is suggested by what he says in connection with the 
next example, that without faith it is impossible to 
be pleasing unto Him. ‘The problems which this 
raises were, perhaps, not before the writer's mind, 
though they can hardly fail to strike ourselves. At 
present, however, it is our task to look at things from 
his point of view. That witness was borne to those 
who had faith is a thought which has been already 
expressed in the words, ‘By it the elders received a 
good report, and much the same is said with refer- 
ence to Enoch. 

II. The author proceeds to tell us that through the 
faith he thus manifested he still speaks to us, In 
order to understand this we must bear in mind the 
writer’s doctrine of Scripture. Scripture is for him 
the living and active word of God, so that its utter- 
ances belong not simply to the past but to the present, 
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And therefore, although from the point of view of 
the historian the speech of Abel might seem to belong 
to the past, to the author it belongs to the present 
in virtue of its record on the page of Scripture. The 
voice of Abel is the voice of his blood which called to 
God from the ground. It is a thought for which we 
have many parallels that blood spilt upon the earth 
cries for vengeance. We find it in Job’s passionate 
appeal to the earth not to cover his blood and thus 
stifle his cry, and in Ezekiel’s reference to the blood 
of Jerusalem which had been set on the bare rock by 
God that it should not be covered and thus go unre- 
dressed. . 

III. To ourselves no doubt the words of the author 
convey more naturally the impression that even 
though he is dead, Abel still speaks to us by his 
example. And though this does not quite hit his 
meaning, the thought itself is one which ought not to 
be forgotten. Shakespeare put into the mouth of the 
sophistical Antony the words :— 

The eyil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
He ppily that is not the case. While it is true that 
evil things and evil memory are a baleful legacy left 
by the wicked, yet it is also true that the memory of 
the just is an inspiration and their deeds are still 
potent for good after they have been taken from us. 
And thus the memory of those who, in the dim twi- 
light of revelation, were faithful to the light they re- 
ceived and prepared for the coming of the dawn, has 
still its message for us whose lot is cast in a happier 
time and on whom the ends of the ages have come,— 
A. S. Peake, The Heroes and Martyrs of Faith, p. 
30. 
‘He, being dead, yet speaketh.’—Hes. x1. 4. 

Men cannot benefit those who are with them as they 
can benefit those who come after them; and of all 
the pulpits from which humar voice is ever sent forth, 
there is none from which it reaches so far as from 
or grave—Rusxrn, Seven Lamps of Architecture 
v1. ). 

Rererences.—XI. 4.—J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1681, p. 487. D. Young, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 
350, and vol. liv. p. 54. 


THE ESCAPE FROM DEATH 
‘ By faith Enoch was translated,’ etc.—HeEs. x1 5. 


I. Atruoven the author gives us no explicit help in 
solving the problem why the treatment of Enoch was 
so exceptional, we can perhaps detect to some extent 
the link that was in his mind between the faith of 
Enoch and his translation. Faith, I have said, is a 
conviction of the unseen realities. In thenext place, 
it is a stronger power than hope, since it makes the 
future present. Even before the veil is removed, it, 
so to speak, abrogatesit. It carries us in spirit within 
the veil, and makes us even now participate in the 
joys of the world to come. Then as the wings of 
faith grow more feeble, our strong flight draws to its 
close, and we find ourselves back again on the earth- 
ward side of the veil. 


Perhaps, however, it might be possible, the writer 
may have thought, for that faith which gives us this 
transient experience of heaven to secure a permanent 
triumph. Thus a man whose faith was of unusual 
intensity might escape to the unseen realm without 
passing through death, and find in it his abiding 
home. The thought may seem fanciful, but it may 
be along these lines that we ought to look for our 
solution. The statement that he walked with God 
ike us rather more. It testifies to the close, un- 
broken intercourse between God and His servant 
which death could not destroy. The thought that 
faith conquers death comes out elsewhere in the 
chapter. Yet we are told of others, to whom this 
exceptional privilege was not vouchsafed, that they 
walked with God. I have accordingly no complete 
explanation to offer of the unique experience through 
which Enoch is said to have passed. 

II. It was not unnatural that the words ‘ Enoch 
walked with God’ should have led to the belief that 
God took him into His confidence, and revealed to 
him many mysteries. ‘These mysteries, which touched 
the constitution of the universe, the fate of the 
wicked, the world’s future history, were enshrined in 
an elaborate literature which began to grow up about 
him in the second century before our era. Quotation 
is made from it in Jude, but not elsewhere in the 
New Testament. It is possible that the original text 
of 1 Peter contained a reference to an experience of 
the patriarch. Some scholars have suggested that 
the preaching to the spirits in prison was really a 
preaching by Enoch to the angels imprisoned on 
account of the transgression recorded in the sixth of 
Genesis, and Dr. Rendel Harris has recently cham- 
pioned this view with great vigour. 

The correction of the text involved is quite easy, 
and its acceptance would remove a really serious 
difficulty. My main reason for hesitating to accept 
it is that in the following chapter we have the state- 
ment that the Gospel was preached to the dead. I 
find it hard to believe that the two passages refer to 
entirely different events. But it is obvious that the 
latter has no reference to Enoch’s preaching to the 
imprisoned angels, for this was a preaching of con- 
demnation, and they could not be described as ‘the 
dead’. Accordingly I think we must allow the 
passage in Jude to stand by itself in the New Testa- 
ment. At the same time it is hardly likely that the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews can have been 
ignorant of this literature. Dr. Charles, in fact, 
thinks that our passage must depend in some way 
upon|the book of Enoch, though this view does not 
rest on very strong grounds. But whether this be 
so or not, it is, at any rate, noteworthy that the 
author makes no allusion to Enoch’s initiation into 
the secrets of God. He lays the stress on conduct 
rather than on knowledge. His silence reminds. us 
that in our study of Scripture we should direct our 
attention not only to what it says but to what it does 
not say. 

III. When we consider the story of Enoch’s escaps 
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from death and try to draw a practical lesson from it 
for ourselves, we must remember how different our 
attitude towards death is from that current among 
the Hebrews. The view which dominated their atti- 
tude throughout almost the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment was of a very gloomy character. For them 
death was no mere incident, still less a granting of 
fuller light and more intimate fellowship with God. 
The dark and hopeless night closed in even after the 
happiest and the longest day and put a period to 
man’s communion with God. The later Old Testa- 
ment writings disclose to us the gradual lifting of the 
shadow and relief from the horror coming along various 
lines. The deepest thought which the saints of the 
Old Covenant achieved grew directly out of their 
religious experience. Their immediate sense of the 
love and the grace of God was so strong that their 
faith rose to the great conviction that this love was 
stronger than death. 

Thus they could have anticipated Paul’s ringing 
declaration that not death itself can separate us from 
the love of God. But Paul could add ‘in Christ 
Jesus our Lord,’ and thus give the weakest Christian 
a confidence which may have been a comparatively 
rare experience among the saints of the Old Covenant. 

In creating this loftier Jewish doctrine I think that 
the story of Enoch had its part to play. In the 
forty-ninth Psalm the words ‘ For He will take me’ 
are, I believe, a direct allusion to the words ‘God 
took him’ in Genesis.—A. S. Peaxx, The Heroes and 
Martyrs of Farth, p. 38. 

Rererences.—X!I. 5.—J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 1. 
Penny Pulpit, No. 1687, p. 533. XI. 5, 6.—Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xxii. No. 1307. 


‘ Without faith it is impossible to please Him.’—HeEs. x1. 6. 
‘Farru,’ says Lacordaire in one of his Paris Confer- 
ences, ‘is not only a virtue—that is to say, a generous 
and efficacious effort towards what is good—it is the 
sacred portico through which all the virtues pass. 
There is no act of devotedness, no act of love, no 
honourable or holy action which was not at first an 
act of faith. .. . Therefore when St. Paul pronounced 
that sovereign sentence, “ without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God,” we may add—and men.’ 

Rererences.— XI, 6.—R. J. Campbell, City Temple Ser- 
mons, p. 1. J. Laidlaw, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 
214. §. Cox, Expositions, p. 226. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
iii. No. 107; vol. xxxv. No. 2100; vol. xliii. No. 2513, and vol. 
xlvii. No. 2740. J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash 
Wednesday, p. 75. S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a 
Year (2nd Series), vol. ii. p. 88. J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1690, p. 559. J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liy. p. 188. Expositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 429. A. Mac- 
laren, Expositions of Holy Soriptwre—Hebrews, p. 106. 


HE CONDEMNED THE WORLD 
* By faith Noah,’ etc.—Hes. x1. 7. 
Noan had to maintain his faith in face of an unbe- 
eving world. He alone among his contemporaries 
was pronounced righteous by God. The narrative 
gives us no hint of active opposition. It is often a 


stimulant to a man’s faith when he has to suffer per- 
secution and hostility. He is thrown on his defence, 
his combative instincts are aroused. It may not 
always be easy to face a frowning world, but it is 
certainly much harder to face a scoffing world. 

I. When we consider the lapse of time, the constant 
wear to which his faith was exposed from trivial 
incident and unheroic commonplace, the strain placed 
upon it from the prolonged and prosaic character of 
his task, the keen shafts of ridicule, and the wet 
blankets of indifference, we may rate highly the 
patience of his faith. The things of which he was 
warned were not seen as yet when the warning was 
given, but they still remained unseen through all the 
slow process of construction until the whole was 
complete, And still no sign was made as, amid the 
blank unconcern or the unrestrained hilarity of his 
doomed contemporaries, he entered into the ark. 
Then, when he was safe, the windows of heaven were 
opened, that the waters from the heavenly ocean 
above the firmament might pour through, and the 
fountains of the great submarine abyss might be 
broken up. ‘Thus the waters which had been separ- 
ated at Creation were mingled once more, and Chaos 
for a brief period resumed her ancient sway. 

II. The writer tells us that thus Noah condemned 
the world. He does not mean that by constructin 
a shelter simply for himself and his family he doom 
the rest of mankind to destruction. His thought is 
rather that the faith of Noah stood out in glari 
contrast to the world’s unbelief. Just as Lot aaa 
to those who were to marry his daughters as a mere 
jester when he told them that God would destroy 
Sodom, so Noah must have seemed to those who 
heard his prophecies of disaster. They could not 
believe his prediction of judgment, they met it all 
with incurable optimism. And so in our Lord’s 
words, ‘They ate, they drank, they married, they 
were given in marriage until the day that Noah 
entered into the ark, and the flood came, and destroyed 
them all’. And how often history repeats itself, 
how many there are whose blind infatuation has 
carried them gaily forward to the very brink of ruin, 
and cast them down to destruction in a moment! 

III. Noah condemned the world by the spectacle 
of his unshrinking faith, but he made no impression 
upon it. And it is this quality in the world which 
makes the effort to reform some people seem so hope- 
less. I always feel that we have least hope of success 
with those whom we cannot get to take life seriously. 
Those who are set in their antagonism to goodness, 
who throw themselves into active opposition, are less 
to be despaired of. For with them there is a certain 
earnestness and seriousness, a concentration of pur- 
pose, though directed to wrong ends. In short, they 
have character, though it be bad character. And 
there are numerous examples to show what valiant 
and loyal soldiers of righteousness they may prove 
if they can once be brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. But what are we to do with 
the flippant and the frivolous, in whose nature there 
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Ver. 7. 





is no depth, no reserve to which one can appeal ? 
What can be done with the shallow, irresponsible 
people to whom the gravest moral and spiritual issues 
are less than an idle tale? ‘There are many Sunday 
school teachers who would gladly prefer the bad boy, 
as he is called, to the frivolous boy, and too often the 
frivolous boy becomes a frivolous man. 

It is now many years since I read a passage in 
Demosthenes which made a permanent impression 
on me. ‘The great orator, looking back over the 
time when the power of Philip was steadily growing, 
says that the Greek States realised that trouble was 
coming, only, he adds, ‘not upon themselves’, In 
other words, they ‘could read the signs of the times 
with sufficient clearness to perceive that the power of 
Macedonia threatened the independence of the other 
Greek communities, but they could never bring them- 
selves to believe that they would be the victims of the 
same disaster. Such is the unwillingness of human 
nature to face the stern realities of life, such men’s 
incredulity that the disaster they see to be inevitable 
for others will overtake themselves. 

By our noble seriousness we may condemn the world’s 
frivolity. By our steadfast conviction of the unseen 
we may reprove its crass incredulity, and become heirs 
‘of the righteousness which is according to faith’. 


‘By faith Noah, being warned of God concerning things not 
seen as yet, moved with godly fear, prepared an ark to 

the saving of his house.’—Hez. x1. 7. 
Beumr in principles is the only intelligible interpre- 
tation I have ever been able to attach to the word 
faith. A man with faith in principles, even if they 
be not first-rate, is sure to succeed. The man who 
has no faith in them is sure to fail. Nothing finer, 
after all, can be said of faith than that which is said 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and no finer example 
can be given of it than that of Noah there given. 
Noah was warned of God that destruction would 
visit the impious race by which he was surrounded, 
He quietly set to work to build his ark. There is 
no record that it was built by miracle, and he must 
have been a long time about it. . . . Would it come 
true? Would he have to walk out again down those 
lanks with the clean beasts and unclean beasts after 
Fea amidst the inextinguishable laughter of all his 
pagan, God-denying neighbours? But in a week he 
heard the first growl of the tempest. He was justi- 
fied, God was justified; and for evermore Noah stands 
on a Divine type of what we call faith. This is really 
it. What we have once heard, really heard in our 
best moments, by that let us abide. There are 
multitudes of moments in which intelligent conviction 
in the truth of principles disappears, and we are able 
to do nothing more than fall back on mere dogged 
determinate resolution to go on ; not to give up what 
we have once found to be true.—Marx RuTHErrorp 

in The Deliverance, pp. 162, 163. 


Rererences.—XI. 7.—H. P. Liddon, Sermons Preached on 
Special Occasions, p. 243. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxvi. No. 
2147. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 819. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Seripture—Hebrews, p. 112. XI. 8.—J. G. 
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Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 189. T. F. 
Crosse, Sermons, p. 213. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, 
p. 313, Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 1242; vol. v. No. 
261 ; vol. xxxvii. No. 2195. F. W. Aveling, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 21. A. 8. Peake, The Heroes and Martyrs 
of Faith, p. 57. 


THE TENT AND THE CITY 

‘By faith he [Abraham] sojourned in the land of promise, as in 

a strange country, dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, 

the heirs with him of the same promise: for he looked for 

a city which hath foundations.’—Hezs. x1. Qg, 10. 
Tue faith which we profess should dominate us as 
Abraham was dominated: That man is not to be 
reckoned a religious man whose religion is shown in 
a few shining hours. Like the glow of health which 
spreads through a man’s whole being, it must show 
itself in every deed and every day. The temple may 
manifest it, but so must the tent. Abraham, then, 
was a dweller in a tent; that fact had made a deep 
impression on the writer; and immediately he tells 
us the secret of that tent-life—he looked for a city 
whose builder and maker is God. 

I. It is the tent which makes the city precious. 
We see at a glance that it was so with Abraham. It 
was the very insecurity of that tent-life, the isolation 
of it and its thousand perils, that made the dream of 
a city so infinitely sweet. After all the important 
thing is not what we live in; the supremely impor- 
tant thing is what we look for. If life is to be re- 
deemed from sense and time, and brought under the 
powers that are eternal, the eyes must be opened 
somehow to God’s city. How shall I open them? 
says the Almighty. How shall I make the unseen 
city precious? The answer to that lies in the tent 
of Abraham—so insecure, so perilous and so frail. 
From which I learn that much of life’s harder disci- 
pline, and many a dark hour that men are called to, 
is given to humanity, by Abraham’s God, that hearts 
may begin to hunger for the city. (1) For exaniple 
think of sickness in that light. Is it not often the 
tent that makes the city precious? (2) In the same 
light also we may look on death. (8) Nor can I leave 
this subject without pointing out how it bear: 
evangelically upon the fact of sin, Many a man j: 
brought to see his need of Christ by the same ex 
perience as was vouchsafed to Abraham. 

II. It is the city which explains the tent. You 
will never understand that tent, never know why 
Abraham chose it, until you are told the secret of his 
heart. It is his vision which interprets his conduct. 
You will never know a man until you know the hopes 
which animate him. It is because we are ignorant of 
the secret of our brother, and of all that is stirring 
and calling in his heart, that so often we-judge him 
very falsely. It makes all the difference in the world 
what you and I are looking for. It is by what our 
hearts are set on and by what our thoughts are given 
to that the tent we dwell in is glorified or cursed.— 
G. H. Morrison, The Unlighted Lustre, p. 122: 

Rererences.—XI. 9, 10,—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix, 
No. 2229, A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Seripture— 
Hebrews, p. 120. 
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Ver. 10. 


* He looked for a city which hath foundations.’—HEB. XI. 10. 


I am a wanderer: I remember well 
One journey, how I feared the track was missed, 
So long the city I desired to reach 
Lay hid ; when suddenly its spires afar 
Flashed through the circling clouds ; you may conceive 
My transport. Soon the vapours closed again, 
But I had seen the city, and one such glance 
No darkness could obscure: nor shall the present— 
A few dull hours, a passing shame or two, 
Destroy the vivid memories of the past. 
—Brownwe, Paracelsus. 


‘By what methods,’ asks Carlyle in his essay on 
Boswell’s Johnson, ‘ by what gifts of eye and hand, 
does a heroic Samuel Johnson, now when cast forth 
into waste Chaos of Authorship, maddest of things, a 
mingled Phlegethon and Fleet-ditch, with its floating 
lumber, and sea-krakens, and mud-spectres—shape 
himself a voyage; of the transient driftwood, and 
the enduring iron, build himself a sea-worthy Life- 
boat, and sail therein, undrowned, unpolluted, through 
the roaring “mother of dead dogs,” onwards to an 
‘eternal Landmark and City that hath foundation ? 
This high question is ever the one answered in 
Boswell’s Book . . . Glory to our brave Samuel! He 
accomplished this wonderful problem ; and now 
through long generations, we point to him and say : 
Here also was a Man; let the world once more have 
assurance of a Man!’ 


Tur vision of the prophets differed from the vision 
even of the greatest of the philosophers in the ever 
increasing clearness with which its reality was appre- 
hended. The spirit of hope, so distinctive of the 
Jewish people, the invincible optimism which survived 
every disappointment, sustained them to the last. 
They laid hold of the future as their own possession 
with a confidence unapproached by any other nation, 
unless we may find a distant parallel in the exhilara- 
tion of tone with which the Roman poets forecast 
the imperial greatness of Rome. To the Greeks the 
future is dim and inscrutable. ‘The future is the 
secret belonging to the gods, and it were presumptuous 
for man to seek to penetrate it. His duty is to seize 
the present with its limitless possibilities, and to use 
it with that rational energy and forethought which 
are born of an enlightened experience. Itis a temper 
of mind wholly unlike that of the Jew, the loss of 
whose earthly country seemed to point him forward 
with a more victorious certitude to the city which 
hath foundations, to the heavenly Jerusalem.— 
Pror. Burcuer in his Harvard Lectures on Greek 
Subjects, pp. 40, 41. 


Rererences.—XI. 10.—J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of 


Jesus Christ, p. 458. XI. 12.—Expositor (5th Series), vol, iii. 
p. 271. 

‘These all died in faith.’—HEs. x1. 13. 
‘ Ann thus closes,’ says Sir James Stephen, in his essay 
on the Clapham Sect, ‘though it be far from ex- 
hausted, our chronicle of the worthies of Clapham, of 
whom it may be said. as it was said of those of whom 
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the world was not worthy, “these all died in faith”. 


With but very few exceptions, they had all partaken — 


largely of those sorrows which probe the inmost heart, 


and exercise its fortitude to the utmost... . They 


died in the faith that for their descendants, at no 
remote period, was reserved an epoch glorious, though 

robably awful, beyond all former example. It was 
a belief derived from the intimations, as they under- 
stood them, of the prophet of Israel.’ 


Aut true good is Christian by its goal and by its 
origin, though neither may be seen by the doer, 
Christ, ‘ whom He hath appointed heir of all things’ 
(the goal), ‘by whom also He made the worlds’ (the 
origin). ‘The development of the race corres nds 
to this. ‘There was a world travelling to Christ, of 
which it is said, ‘These all died in faith’, ‘They 
were judged by their direction—Dr. Joun Keg, 
Thoughts for Heart and Infe, p. 107. 
‘ These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 


and embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth,’—Hs. x1. 13. 


Spraxinc, in the fourth chapter of his volume On 
Compromise, of these ‘who attempt, in however in- 
formal a manner, to construct for themselves some 
working system of faith, in place of the faith which 
science and criticism have sapped,’ Mr. Morley adds: 
‘In what ultimate form, acceptable to great multi- 
tudes of men, these attempts will at last issue, no one 
can now tell. For we, like the Hebrews of old, shall 
all have to live and die in faith, ‘ not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar off, and being 
persuaded of them, and embracing them, and confess- 
ing that we are strangers and pilgrims on the earth 4 

Rererences.—XI. 13.—T. Arnold, Christian Life; Its 
Hopes, p. 281. T. Stephens, Sermons by Welshmen, p. 340. 
R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 268. Hapositor (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 143. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Serip- 
ture—Hebrews, p. 129, XI. 13, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxi. No. 1825. XI. 13-16.—Archbishop Maclagan, Ohris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 337. J. J. Blunt, Plam 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 216. XI. 14.—H. M. Butler, Harrow 
School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 282. A, Maclaren, Expost- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 188. 


‘ Truly, if they had been mindful of that country from whence 
they came out, they might have had opportunity to have 
returned.—HEB. XI. 15. 

In Deror’s Seasonable Warning and Caution, he 

expostulates thus with Britain on her tendency to 

relapse into Popery. ‘ Let us reason a little together 
on these Things, and let us inquire a little, why, and 
for what Reason, Britain so lately the glory of 

Europe ; so lately the Terror of France, the Bulwark 

of Religion, and the Destroyer of Popery, should be 

brought to be the Gazing-Stock of the World? And 
why is it that her Neighbours expect to hear every 
hour that She is going back to Egypt, and having 
given up her Liberty, has made it her own Choice to 
submit to the Stripes of her Taskmasters, and make 

Bricks without Straw.’ 

Rurerence.—XI. 15, 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. 

No. 1030. 
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But now they desire a better country, that is, an heavenly.’— 
HEB. xi. 16, 
Arrer preaching (at Alnwick) I rode on to Newcastle. 
Certainly, if I did not believe there was another world, 
I should spend all my summers here; as I know 
no place in Great Britain comparable to it for 
leasantness. But I seek another country, and there- 
ore am content to be a wanderer upon the earth.— 
Westiry’s Journal (4th June, 1759). 
_ Rererences.—XI. 16.—J. J. Cox, A Lent in London, p. 
93. J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (8rd Series), p. 26. Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xlv. No. 2633. A. Maclaren, Eapositions 
of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 147. 
* By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac.’— 
HEB. XI, 17. 
‘Tue faith of Abraham,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ with 
respect to this supreme trial, appears to have been 
centred in the one point, that he would trust God to 
all extremities, and in despite of all appearances. .. . 
He who had probably learned through the tradition 
of Enoch that God had modes of removal for his 
children other than death, may well have believed 
that some such method would at the critical moment 
be devised for Isaac; and what is commended in him 
by the Bible is not the intention to slay his own son 
with his own hand, but the ready assent to the 
privation he was to undergo in the frustration of the 
romise that the Messianic line should descend from 


DEATH-BED FAITH 


HEB, XI. 20, 22. 


Ture is a peculiar eminence attaching to a death- 
bed faith, to the faith which triumphs over the 
weakness of nature; and, while the vital forces are 
dying down to a glimmering spark, itself burns with 
a clear and steady flame. It is faith maintained 
- under supreme difficulty. And whereas a death-bed 
repentance implies a previous life of sin, the kind of 
death-bed faith to which I am referring implies that 
faith has been the rule of life. It must have strong 
roots in a man’s past to face unbroken the final storm. 
Hence, when the author singles out in the case of 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph the closing scene, he is 
tacitly saying to us that here we have a life of faith 
on which death placed a fitting crown. Indeed, he 
has already told us as much about two of them when 
he said that Abraham dwelt in tents, with Isaac and 
Jacob heirs with him of. the same promise. Their 
faith in God’s fulfilment of His promise had been 
manifested in this that, like Abraham, they clung to 
the nomad’s mode of life, refusing to seek on earth a 
fixed abode. And in the case of Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph it is specially with the promise that the 
author is concerned. 

I. Of the first we read, ‘By faith Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau, even concerning things to come’. 
At first sight the statement is very puzzling, for the 
story in Genesis tells us that Isaac blessed Jacob in 
mistake for Esau. The whole story jars upon us as 
we read it. First of all, there is the favouritism 
betrayed by the parents towards their children. In 


the case of Isaac this quality, always reprehensible, 
seems to become even contemptible because of the 
reason which is given for it. Esau wasa hunter, who 
gratified his father’s selfish love for savoury food, and 
on this squalid basis his preference for Esau reposed, 
But Jacob turned away from the adventurous life 
which charmed his brother, and led a quieter, tamer 
life. In the author’s significant words, ‘He sod 
pottage’. He was what we should call a domesti- 
cated man; he dwelt in tents, we are further informed, 
and we can read between the lines that he had won 
his mother’s heart, and become her favourite by 
stopping at home and helping her in the house-work. 

We need have no hesitation in recognising that the 
faith of Isaac was at least displayed in this, that he 
held fast to the confidence that God’s promise would 
be fulfilled. The fact that he made a mistake as to 
the Divine designation is not of such moment. It is 
true that we may put down his mistake to a lack 
of insight, yet his lack of insight is of an intellectual 
rather than ofa spiritual kind. And there was much 
to suggest that Jacob could not be the heir to the 
promise. Yet it is true that he blessed Jacob by 
faith; for, when he was undeceived and learnt how 
he had been duped, he did not call back his blessing 
and substitute acurse. Indeed, the whole attitude of 
antiquity towards the curse and the blessing would 
have been against his doing so. Men of the ancient 
world thought of the curse and the blessing as passing 
beyond a man’s control once he had uttered them. 
And Isaac also felt that, once the blessing had been 
pronounced, he could not recall it: it would surely 
work out its own accomplishment. ‘I have blessed 
him, yea, and he shall be blessed.” We may indeed 
suppose that, in the exalted utterance with which he 
had blessed his son, he saw the evidence of an inspira- 
tion higher than his own. At any rate, he had the 
faith to recognise that Jacob, and not Esau, was the 
chosen of God. Yet healso blessed Esau. At first he 
shook under the shock of his discovery and saw, with 
cruel lucidity, all the pathos and tragedy of Esau’s 
rejection. He could see no alleviation. And even 
the words of his blessing sound, at first, more like a 
curse. Far away from the fatness of the earth and 
the dew of heaven Esau’s dwelling is to be, his living 
must be won by the sword, and he shall be in bondage 
to his brother. But the blessing comes at the end. 
He is at last to break loose and shake his brother’s 
yoke from his neck. 

II. From the case of Isaac the author passes to that 
of Jacob, and ix this instance also he speaks only of 
the last scenes. If it is not paradoxical to say so, 
there are two things which seem surprising. One is 
that, Jacob being what he was, the author should have 
included him at all; the other that, having selected 
him for inclusion, he should say no more about him. 

The story of Jacob leaves upon the modern reader, 
at any rate, a singularly unpleasant impression. In 
some ways he is one of the most repulsive characters 
in Biblical history. 

Yet it would be a mistake were we to turn from 
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Jacob with loathing, and give him no credit for loftier 
qualities. The fact remains that Jacob, and not the 
more attractive Esau, was chosen to be the heir of the 
promise, and the reason for this we should seek to 
understand. And this leads me to the second point 
which I have described as surprising. When the 
author had once decided to include Jacob, we are 
astonished that he made so little of him. For while 
Jacob stands very low in the moral, he stands high in 
the religious scale, and peculiarly in the very quality 
which the author commends to our notice. With 
Isaac, the blessing, according to the view of antiquity, 
has something magical about it—it brings about 
what it predicts. But in Jacob’s blessing a higher 
note is struck. The crossing of his hands is not cap- 
rice or favouritism, it is a reverent recognition of the 
Divine choice, in harmony with which he acts. Thus, 
at the close of a life which he describes as a pilgrimage, 
whose days have been few and evil, in Canaan a 
wanderer, for long years a sojourner in the East, and 
now a dweller in Egypt, he yet holds fast to his belief 
in the promise. Not only does he see for his descend- 
ants a return to Canaan, but a lofty destiny for the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

III. It is the same interest which leads the author 
_ to select the closing scene in the life of Joseph. He 
too joined with his father in the belief that God would 
bring them out of Egypt, and, as the author tells us, 
he gave commandment concerning his bones. In that 
hour of triumph when they escaped from Egypt, he 
desired, so far as that could be, himself to participate. 
To our point of view, for which all lands are alike 
sacred, Joseph’s desire appeals much less. For us, 
too, the physical tabernacle which we shed at death 
is not of such significance as it was in Egypt ; perhaps 
in his request we may detect the influence of the 
Egyptian environment. There is one point of interest 
which may be touched on in closing. Jacob wishes 
to be buried in Canaan by his sons ; Joseph, however, 
desires that his body may abide with his people till 
the Divine summons to leave Egypt should come to 
them. Perhaps nothing more is implied by this than 
that Jacob had ties with Canaan much closer than 
those of Joseph.—A. S. Praxr, The Heroes and 
Martyrs of Faith, p. 82. 

Rererences.—XI. 21.—J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 41. 
Spurgeon, «bid. vol. xxiv. No. 1401. XI. 22.—Jbid. vol. xvi. 
No. 966. A. 8S. Peake, The Heroes and Martyrs of Faith, p. 
99. XI. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. No. 1421. 


THE CHOICE OF MOSES 

‘ By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt: for he 
had respect unto the recompense of the reward.’—HeEs. 
XI. 24-26. 

Iris noticeable that the Old Testament heroes men- 

tioned in this chapter are exhibited to us, not in the 

general tenor of their lives, but each at a single turn- 

ing-point. The light is flashed always upon one 

moment in the story. 


Here, then, one moment in the life of Moses, like 
the rest, is lifted into the light. We are made to see 
the crisis at which he decisively flung himself on 
God’s side, so fixing the destinies of life. 

I. Note first the choice asked of Moses. It was 
a choice rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 
To put it otherwise, his act was not the outcome of 
mere impassioned heat ; it had a moral meaning ; it 
was based on resolute and grave determination. The 
blow that struck down the petty tyrant may have 
fired the mine unexpectedly ; nevertheless what the 
two parties before him stood for was clear enough. 
On the one side the people of God, unresisting, craven, 
trodden under foot, but with a destiny stretching out 
illimitably in the future ; on the other side, sin, with 
its fleeting pleasures, in the court and life of Egypt. 
This was the parting of the ways for ever; and we 
have to think of him weighing the issue, reckonin, 
the price—‘this accomplished courtier, this child of 
luxury and pride, this man of letters and of mighty 
deeds’. 

In the essentials of the matter it might have 
happened yesterday ; perhaps it did happen yesterday, 
to you or me. Human nature changes little with 
the ages, and moral issues never vary. The distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, faced by these old fathers 
of grey time, are like the stars or the mountains to 
which they lifted up their eyes, and on which men 
look still and find them eternal and unchanging. 
Then or now, he who would buy everlasting life must 
pay for it with sacrifice. The gate that leads to life 
is narrow ; which signifies at least this, that many 
things must be left outside that we would fain carry 
through. To a few the sacrifice is easy; by some 
happy gift of nature they find an instinctive joy in 
choosing Christ ; but to many more, perhaps to most, 
the thing is hard. How often is a noble life built on 
the grave of a darling sin! 

Il. Note, secondly, some features of Moses’ act. 

(1) Mark, for one thing, that the sacrifice was 
made at the acme of his powers. He was forty. 
The harvest of life was just beginning to be reaped ; 
youth’s hasty fervours had subsided ; he had arrived 
at that age when, as Froude observes, ‘ambition be- 
comes powerful in men, and takes the place of love 
of pleasure’. Is it not a great thing when those 
begin to serve God upon whom life has heaped its 
bounties lavishly ? 

(2) Then besides that, Moses made this surrender 
just when the people's lot was at its lowest. 

Look on him now, at this turning point, and that 
word of his later promise glows wonderfully into 
meaning: ‘A prophet shail the Lord your God 
raise up unto you, like unto me’; for in the silent 
grandeur of his self-abnegation he is indeed a far- 
shining type and symbol of a greater far than he, 
One who for our sakes became poor, that we through 
His poverty might be rich. 

III. What is the dominating note in Moses’ 
great act? How shall we name it briefly? Ina 
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word, it is renunciation. It is the casting away of 
that which is full of charm and sweetness, the 
adoption of a neglected and despised cause. 

Note the underlying motive of faith. And 
here the first words of my text reach over and join 
hands firmly with the last: ‘By faith Moses... 
had respect unto the recompense of the reward’. 
‘The reward’—some one will say; why, then, after 
all Moses was not wholly disinterested. Even his 
eye was fixed and bent upon the coming profit. It 
is as we said; unselfish religion is a dream. 

But stay one moment. His eye was bent upon the 
future ; that, of course, is part simply of what is 
meant by faith. But that very future, how must it 
appear? Could it promise anything to tempt ambi- 
tion or gratify mere self? Nothing, as we have seen ; 
nothing but labour, grief and disappointment, and at 
Jast a friendless grave. Yet none the less there was 
a great reward, a recompense past all computation. 
Look deeper, and it becomes plain that inwardly he 
was ever more and more possessed, inhabited by God ; 
and for him that was enough. Yes! though in the 
end every human face withdrew, and not a hand was 
left to close his eyes, for this man it was enough that 
he had God and that God had him. — H. 
Macxintosu, Life on God’s Plan, p. 15. 

Rererenors,—XI. 24-26.—C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 
143. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1063, and vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2030. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. pp. 234, 243 and 258. 
E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past Years, p. 151. XI. 24- 
27.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, p. 
156. 

‘Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.’—HEs. x1. 
25. 
In the preface of his essay on Milton, De Quincey 
speaks of the sacrifice cheerfully made by the English 
poet in returning from Italy’s pleasures to take part 
in his own country’s service. ‘'The sacrifice was— 
that he renounced the heavenly spectacle of the 
igean Sea and its sunny groups of islands, renounced 
the sight of Attica, of the Theban districts, of Judea ; 
next of that ancient river Nile, the river of Pharaoh 
and Moses, of the Pyramids, and the hundred-gated 
Thebes ; finally he renounced the land of Syria, much 
of which was then doubtless unsafe for a Frank of 
any religion, and for a Christian of any nation, But 
he might have travelled in one district of Syria, viz., 
Palestine, which for him had paramount attractions. 
All these objects of commanding interest to any pro- 
found scholar, Greece, the Grecian isles, Egypt, and 
Palestine, he surrendered to his sense of duty; not 
by any promise or engagement, but by the act then 
and there of turning his face homewards; well aware 
at the time that his chance was small indeed, under 
his peculiar prospects, of ever recovering his lost 
chance.’ 


‘The pleasures of sin.’—Hes, x1. 25. 


Omxy those who despise the pleasures can afford to 
despise the opinion of the world,—R. L. Sreven- 
SON, 


‘Accounting the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt: for he looked unto the recompense of 
the reward.’—HeEs. x1. 26. 

A man will undergo great toil and hardship for ends 

that must be many years distant—such as wealth or 

fame—but none for an end that may be close at hand 

—as the joys of heaven.—H awrnorne. 

Rererences,—XI. 26.—R. Glover, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. p. 150. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 276. 


THE SECRET OF GREATNESS 
‘ Moses endured as seeing Him Who is invisible.’—Hep. x1. 27. 


Wuar we call public men, men who are in the public 
eye, are well known to us all, yet in another sense 
they are unknown. In their official public life they 
are known to us, but in what is called the inner 
life, the hidden life of the soul, they are absolutely 
unknown. In this inner life they are known thoroughly 
and truly only toGod. Init they hardly know them- 
selves. And it is in this inner life that the power of 
God is made manifest. So long as man is true to 
his spiritual life and inspiration, so long will his 
public life be regulated by God. Moses was what is 
called a public man. All his actions in the sight of 
the people were dictated by God. 

I. If we Look to the Inner Life of this Great Man 
we find the key to his greatness, I think we find the 
key to it in this text, ‘He endured as seeing Him 
Who is invisible’. He lived by faith. He lived the 
hidden life of the soul. He was no mere organiser, 
no mere materialistic performer; he had an intense 
love for the spiritual life. He might have said with 
St. Paul, ‘The things that are seen are temporal, and 
the things which are not seen are eternal’. Moses 
endured that life which you all know so well. He 
went on day after day, week after week, month after 
month, with all the trials and troubles and worries 
which then, as now, are the characteristics of a states- 
man’s life. He endured. He endured because he 
had the power which comes of spiritual being. He 
saw Him who is invisible. 

II. It is for us to see Him Who is Invisible.—We 
all believe, and rightly so, in making the very best 
use of our talents, but we must not lose sight of the 
great moving principle of the spiritual life which is 
found in the lives of these men of old, who were all 
lovers of the inner life of the soul, Let us pray that 
we may follow in their footsteps. In their lives and 
in their death they were devoted to the Lord Jesus. 
There is a far better death than the physical death; 
there is the death which makes man anew man. Let 
us pray to God that in the hour of death we may 
live—truly live. Let us pray that after we have gone 
through what man calls death we may leave this land 
of our earthly lives and dwell with Him in Paradise. 
In our Church life and in our life of our daily calling 
we must ever remember that He is before us. As we 
live our daily lives, what road are we on? Are we 
loving God and the hidden life of the soul? Do we 
realise that we are, through God, members of Christ 
and inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven? Do we 
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look upon the prayers we utter as a matter of course ? 
Yet prayer is our most great and glorious privilege, 
as it brings us into close union with Him, God 
moves in a mysterious way. He tries so many ways 
and means to bring us to Himself. And we on earth 
can please God as one family in Christ joined together 
with one heart and one voice in the service and praise 
of God, and endure joy, strength, and hope in this 
world of ours, as seeing Him Who is invisible. 

‘He endured as seeing Him Who is invisible.’—HeEs. x1. 27. 
Wuat is the outward discipline for him who, bidden 
to travel on the highways of life, can take no step 
heavenwards, unbeset or unobstructed by wealth, 
power, admiration, or popularity? How shall faith 

reserve her dominion over Him to whom the world 
is daily offering whatever can most kindle the imagin- 
ation, engage the understanding, or gratify ambition? 
There is but one corrective. It is to be found in 
that unbroken communion with the indwelling God, 
in which Mr. Wilberforce habitually lived. He ‘en- 
dured as seeing Him Who is invisible,’ and as hearing 
Him Who is inaudible. When most immersed in polli- 
tical cares, or in social enjoyments, he invoked and 
obeyed the voice which directed his path, while it 
tranquillised his mind. That voice... taught him 

_to rejoice as a child in the presence of a Father 
whom he much loved and altogether trusted, and 
whose approbation was infinitely more than an 
equivalent for whatever restraint, self-denial, labour 
or self-sacrifice, obedience to his will might render 
necessary.—Sir James SrxPHEn, Kesays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography. 

THE conceptions of most of us are dull; the power of 
presenting the future to our minds (in the accurate 
and analysed sense of the expression), of making it 
present to us, of ‘seeing Him Who is invisible,’ is a 
faculty whose strength depends greatly on training, 
which is vouchsafed to different individuals in very 
different measure, and to most of us in very scanty 
measure.—W. Ratusone Grec, Enigmas of Life, 
p. 248. 

Rererences.—XI, 27.—H. H. Henson, Godly Union and 
Concord, p. 118. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 351. 


‘By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been 
compassed about for seven days.’—HEB. XI. 30. 


‘Ir is surely very remarkable,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone 
in his essay on Ingersoll, ‘that, in the whole of this 
recital, the Apostle, “whose feet were shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace,” seems with a 
tender instinct to avoid anything like stress upon the 
exploits of warriors. Of the twelve persons having 
a share in the detailed expositions, David is the only 
warrior, and his character as a man of war is eclipsed 
by his greater attributes as a prophet, or declarer of 
the Divine counsels. It is yet more noteworthy that 
Joshua, who had so fair a fame, but who was only a 
watlrior, is never named in the chapter, and we are 
simply told that “by faith the walis of Jericho fell 
down, after they had been compassed about seven 
times”, 


HEBREWS XI 


a 





Vv. 82-84. 


‘Ur to his time,’ says Newman, ‘many instances as 
there were of the faith of saints, there is no instance 
recorded of the faith of a sinner... . Down to 
Joshua’s day, no instance appears but of the faith of 
saints, but in the next verse, and in Joshua’s history, 
we have a different specimen.’ 


‘The time will fail me if I tell of Gideon.’—Hes. xt 32. 


Sucu men are raised to station and command, 

When Providence means mercy to a land, 

He speaks, and they appear; to Him they owe 

Skill to direct, and strength to strike the blow, 

To manage with address, to seize with power 

The crisis of a dark decisive hour. 

So Gideon earned a victory not his own, 

Subserviency his praise, and that alone. 

—Cowrrr, Table Talk (355 £). 

Rererences.—XI. 28.—A. S. Peake, The Heroes and Martyrs 
of Faith, p. 143. Hzpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 348. XL 
30.—H. P. Liddon, University Sermons (2nd Series), p. 222. 
XI. 31.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 119, and vol. xviii. 
No. 1061. A. Martin, Winning the Soul, p. 47. Hapositor 
(5th Series), vol. vii. p. 98; bid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 419. 


‘ Of David and Samuel and the prophets.’—Hzezs. x1. 32. 


‘Tr is not a little remarkable, says Mr. Gladstone in 
the fifth chapter of his Jmpregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture, ‘that the enumeration by name of the 
great historic heroes of faith, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ends in the person of King David, with the 
first youth of the monarchy. The only later instances 
referred to are the prophets, named as a class, who 
stood apart and alone, and were not as a rule leaders 
of the people, but rather witnesses in sackcloth 
against their iniquities. ‘Taking the history from the 
Exodus to the exile as a whole, the latter end was 
worse than the beginning, the cup of iniquity was 
full; it had been filled by a gradual process ; and 
one of the marks of that process was a lowering of 
the method, in which the chosen people were 
governed ; it became more human and less Divine’. 
Rererences.—XI. 32.—A. 8S. Peake, The Heroes and 
Martyrs of Faith, p. 152. XI. 32, 33.—Ibid. p. 161. 


FAITH’S HEROIC DOING 
‘And what shall I more say? for the time would fail me to 
tell of Gideon and of Barak . . . and of the prophets,’ etc. 
— HEB. XI. 32-34. 
Compress it as much as he would the writer of the 
great history of the heroic deeds of faith felt that it 
was impossible to tell half the story. Time would 
fail even to run through the names of the Old Testa- 
ment saints, and show how faith shaped the lives of 
those great workers, and laid the foundation of their 
heroic exploits. 

I. The crowded canvas teaches that every life de- 
voted to God is an illustration of the power of faith. 
The writer who wishes to inculcate this lesson of 
faith is able to lay his hand on every life of the Old 
Testament which was acceptable to God, and to show 
that it was an illustration of that principle. These 
are the names of men whose heroism sends a thrill of 


wonder through every heart. Each of the names 
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that he mentions lives for evermore, and names that 
he has not been able even to mention rise to one’s 
mind as the glorious passage rolls on. No truly ac- 
ceptable life but is an illustration of the might of 
faith. Into all the various walks of life which God’s 
providence calls us to tread we may bear the Spirit 
which will win us a place in the roll of faith’s heroes. 
II. The great deeds of faith include the loftiest 
achievements in every field. Set together here they 
dazzle mind and heart. . All the great workers were 
men of faith; all these great deeds, for which the 
annals of the world have no parallel, were trophies of 
faith’s mighty working. What realm of life is not 
lighted up by the heroic deeds of faith? The 
grandeur of these results overwhelm us. What light 
shines around the saddest and roughest road when we 
remember what faith has done! No trouble can 
overwhelm, no enemy can overthrow the life that has 
this foundation. Faith was strong for these great 
deeds because she had hold of the arm of God. She 
moved the arm that moved the world. Be strong in 
such thoughts for your life-struggle.—J. Txt¥orp, 
The Preacher’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 269. 
*The time would fail me to tell of . . . who through faith 


subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness... turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.’—HEB. x1. 32-34. 


Tuerx is a remarkable chapter in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in which the writer unfolds to his country- 
men what is in fact a National Portrait Gallery, as 
he enumerates, one by one, the heroes and saints of the 
Jewish history, and adds to his catalogue these in- 
spiring words: ‘And what shall I more say? for the 
time would fail me to tell of those . . . who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens’, And 
finally he draws this conclusion from his long retro- 
spect : ‘Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us’. How much of the philosophy of history 
is condensed into that single sentence! It is sugges- 
tive to us of the ethical purpose which should dominate 
all our historical teaching. To what end do we live 
in a country whose annals are enriched by the story 
of great talents, high endeavours, and noble sacrifices, 
if we do not become more conscious of the possibilities 
of our own life, and more anxious to live worthily 
the inheritance which has come down to us?—Sm 
Josnua Fircn, Educational Aims and Methods, 
p. 28. 


Tue Cranmers, Hampdens, and Sidneys: the 
counsellors of our Elizabeth, and the friends of our 
other great deliverer, the third William—is it in vain 
that these have been ourcountrymen? Are wenot the 
heirs of their good deeds? And what are noble deeds 
but noble truths realised ? As Protestants, as Eng- 
lishmen, as the inheritors of so ample an estate of 


might and right, an estate so strongly fenced, so richly 
planted, by the sinewy arms and dauntless hearts of 
our forefathers, we of. all others have good cause to 
trust in the truth, yea, to follow its pillar of fire 
through the darkness and the desert, even though its 
light should but suffice to make us certain of its own 
presence.—Cotrriner, The Friend (1x.). 


Tursz old Jewish heroes did fill my whole heart 


and soul. I learnt from them lessons which I never 


wish to unlearn, Whatever else I saw about them, 
this I saw—that they were patriots, deliverers from 
the tyranny and injustice from which the child’s heart 

. instinctively, and, as I believe, by a Divine in- 
spiration, revolts. Moses leading his people out of 
Egypt, Gideon, Barak, and Samson slaying their op- 
pressors ; David hiding in the mountains from the 
tyrant, with his little band of those who had fled from 
the oppression of an aristocracy of Nabals ; John exe- 
cuting God’s vengeance on the kings—they were my 
heroes, my models; they mixed themselves up with 
the dim legends about the Reformation martyrs, 
Cromwell and Hampden, Sidney and Monmouth, 
which I had heard at my mother’s knee. Not that 
the perennial oppression of the masses, in all ages and 
countries, had yet risen on me as an awful, torturing, 
fixed idea. I fancied, poor fool ! that tyranny was the 
exception, not the rule. But it was the mere sense of 
abstract pity and justice which was delighted in me. 
I thought that these were old fairy tales, such as 
never need be realised again. I learnt otherwise in 
after years. I have often wondered since why all 
cannot read the same lesson as I did in those old 
Hebrew Scriptures—that they, of all books in the 
world, have been wrested into. . . proofs of the Divine 
right of kings, the eternal necessity of slavery |— 
Cuartes Kinestry, Alton Locke (ch. t). 


In his speech at the London banquet to Lloyd Gar- 
rison, 29th June, 1867, John Bright told of an article 
by Harriet Martineau upon ‘The Martyr Age of the 

nited States,’ in which the great names connected 
with the abolitionist cause were chronicled, and then 
added : ‘ When I read that article and the tit dee 
of those men and women there given, I was led, I 
know not how, to think of a very striking passage 
which I am sure must be familiar to most here, be- 
cause it is to be found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
After the writer of that Epistle has described the 
great men and fathers of the nation, he says: “Time 
would fail me to tell of Gideon and of Barak... and 
of the prophets . . . who turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens’. I ask if this grand passage of the in- 
spired writer may not be applied to that heroic band 
who have made America the perpetual home of free- 
dom ?’ 


Tx man who accepts a crown may be more noble 
than he who lays one down and retires to the desert. 
Of the worthies who do things by faith, some are sawn 
asunder, and some subdue I aeoins, The look of 
the thing is nothing—Grorcz Macponata, in The 
Marquis of Lossve (ch. xuit). 
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THE GRAPES OF GOD 
‘Who through faith obtained promises.’—HEB. x1. 33. 


Ture are three religious ideas, the connection of 
which with one another I will try to set forth; Pro- 
mises, Faith, Prayer. 

I. Promises.—What are the promises? ‘Those of 
you who are diligent readers of the Bible do not need 
to be told that a large proportion of God’s Word 
consists of promises. All who can discern the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures at all would allow that 
nowhere is Divinity more visible and unmistakable 
than in these passages. The very mind of God, the 
very heart of the Most High comes out in these pro- 
mises, and it is not only by this that their Divinity 
can be recognised, but also by their humanity. In 
reading a book on the teaching of Jesus, I recently 
came across this remark : ‘ If Godly people keep books 
of promises, why do they not also keep books of com- 
mandments, especially the commandments of Jesus?’ 
I venture to say that if you want the commandments 
to be well attended to, the best thing you can do is 
to attend well to the promises. If the promises of 
religion have free course and are glorified, there is 
little fear but the commandments will get their 
chance likewise. 

Ii. Faith.—Faith is the second idea to connect 
in your minds with the promises. Faith is that in 
man which corresponds to promises in God. It is 
the human hand which grasps the promises as they 
hang down from on high, or rather, if I might say so, 
the mouth of the infant exactly fashioned so as to 
fit to the fountains of Divine nourishment. ‘These 
promises are so numerous as to be practically innumer- 
able, and if your faith is going on from one to another, 
exploring its depths and its sweetness, you have 
practically before you an endless progress, in which 
your faith will be as happy visiting promise after 
promise as a bee on a summer’s day is in visiting 
flower after flower. I can imagine a thoughtful 
hearer saying : ‘But is that not substituting a book 
for a person? Is not Christ the object of faith? 
It is to Christ and not to books we are to cling.’ 
Most true ; I would preach that with all my heart if 
it were necessary, and yet it is in the texts that 
Christ presents Himself to our faith. 

Ill.. Prayer.—Prayer is just faith in action. If 
any of you have difficulties about exercising your 
faith, as I know many Christians have, you cannot 
do better than turn your effort into prayer; that 
will do admirably. Just as our prayer lives and 
moves as it attaches itself to the promises, so our 
prayers receive a new life when we attach them to 
the promises, and you cannot have a better definition 
of prayer than the pleading of the promises.—J. 
Sratxer, Christian World Pulpit, vol. uxxiv. p. 9. 


‘Stopped the mouths of lions.’—HEB. xL 33. 


Greragp Rousset, the learned but timid Canon of 
Meaux, who was the friend of Bishop Brigonnet and 
Margaret of Angouléme, left Meaux for Strasbourg 
in 1525. He was too cautious to join with men like 


Farel, Zwingli, and C&colampadius. To the last of 
these three reformers he wrote, after reciting the list 
of his opponents—the bishops, the doctors, the uni- 
versities, the populace, the Parlement—Quid facteé 
homuncio adversus tot leones # ‘ What shall a little 
man do against so many lions?’ Prof, Baird, in quot- 
ing this letter, remarks: ‘ A reference to the book of 
Daniel might have enabled the Canon of Meaux to 
answer his own question ’. 

Rurerences.—XI. 33.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 
435. J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 312. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 361. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS 
HEB. XI. 33, 34- 


From the persons whom he has just mentioned, the 
Judges, David, Samuel and the Prophets, the author 
passes to their achievements, not confining himself 
to those whom he has mentioned, but embracing in 
his view the dazzling triumphs and the still more 
wonderful endurance exhibited by the heroes and 
martyrs of faith down the history of Israel till the 
time of the Maccabees. He had no pinched or con- 
tracted view of faith; he includes in the range of it 
some things that we with our more secular habit of 
thought might be tempted to exclude. 

I. First, there were the great military exploits of 
Israel’s leaders. More than once he touches on this 
aspect of Hebrew history—‘subdued kingdoms,’ 
‘waxed mighty in war,’ ‘turned to flight armies of 
aliens’. All of these sanctify the calling of the soldier 
as exhibiting faith, in a way which corresponds to 
the Old Testament rather than to the New Testa- 
ment ideal. 

Yet with all the imperfection which to ourselves 
seems to cling about this ideal, we ought not to 
blame the writer for reversion to a lower type. It 
would show a lack of historical imagination to ere 
Old Testament characters to conform to a New 
Testament standard as yet unrevealed. All we can 
expect is that they should place their life under the 
sanction of religion ; and, since war was to them part 
of the natural order of things, it provided a fitting 
field in which their faith might be exercised. We 
may, of course, feel that there is a difference betweer 
wars of conquest and wars in-self-defence. But thr 
Hebrews thought that religion justified their con- 
quest of Canaan, and David no doubt imagined that 
his wars of aggrandisement raised the prestige of 
Israel’s God. But we turn with more sympathy to 
the efforts made by Israel to shake off the Philistine 
yoke, or to the splendid and thrilling story of the 
Maccabean struggle to save the national religion 
from extinction. f 

Il. Weare on ground more congenial to ourselves in 
the phrase ‘obtained promises’. For here, although 
military triumphs may be partly in mind, the thought 
is by no means limited to these. It is not simpl 
that they received promises, but that they obtain 
their fulfilment. The making of the promise may 
be entirely independent in the first instance of the 
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recipient’s faith. It is God who takes the initiative 
in graciously setting before His servants some allur- 
ing prospect. But promises are naturally not uncon- 


ditional, they imply believing response on the part of 


the recipient, and therefore if the promise is to be 
realised faith is necessary for its attainment. There 


1s @ sentence in Genesis with reference to the faith of 


Abraham which has left its mark deep upon the New 
Testament: ‘Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness’. It is true, of 
course, that lack of faith does not always cancel the 
fulfilment of the promise itself, ‘The New Testament 
assures us that our lack of faith does not make void 
the faithfulness of God. 

III. From the great conquests of faith the author 
en to its even nobler triumphs of endurance. 

ere is far less heroism displayed in exploits of 
daring valour. Here the flush of excitement, the 
conviction of success, the consciousness of admiring 
spectators, nerve the courage for a loftier flight. 
But in the experience of persecution the romantic 
and exhilarating supports of heroism are withdrawn. 
The hero can no longer feel the intoxication of con- 
flict or ‘drink delight of battle with his peers’. He 
has first to wait, and then to endure. And the 
torture of suspense is itself enough to make the 
strong quail in the agony of apprehension, especially 
when it is long drawn out, when everything is un- 
certain—the time, the manner, the intensity of the 
torment, when the mind has no fixed point of con- 
templation on which to rest. It is then that the 
battle may be almost lost before it is even joined. 
The tormentor well knows the horrors of suspense, 
and carefully calculates to break his victim’s spirit 
before ever his body is brought into the torture- 
chamber. And when suspense and fearful appre- 
hension have done their worst, when the courage is 
sapped and the imagination has played freely on the 
ghastly future, then physical torture is enlisted to 
complete the fiendish work which imagination has 
begun. Through it all the victim is quite helpless 
and passive ; he can do nothing, he can only suffer. 

In our own soft and sentimental age, an age of vivid 
imagination, of nerves, anesthetics, and cowardly 
shrinking from physical pain, the stories of the tor- 
ture-chamber touch us with amazement if we are 
able to enter with sympathy into all the cruel misery 
they involved. We cannot-help the reflection, if the 
old time of persecution were to come back, though 
in the more terrible form which the ingenuity of 
modern science on the one hand and the profounder 
knowledge of the human body on the other would 
make possible, how would the Churches of the present 
day meet the crisis? It can hardly be doubted that 
the first effect would be to sift the Churches to a 
faithful remnant, though it is not to be questioned 
that reserves of courage would be found in some 
where we should least expect it. But we should 
have at least this assurance, that the power of faith 


in which they triumphed would remain our chief 


hope; the firm hold on spiritual realities would be 
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our surest safeguard against defeat of the spirit on 
the physical battle-field— A. S. Pzaxx, The Heroes 
and Martyrs of Faith, p. 186. 


Rererences.—XI, 34.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
697, and vol. xxxvii. No. 2209. 


_ MARTYRDOM 
$ ere sa 
re ate ante wi Scent ee ee 

Tue suffering of martyrdom was in some respects 

peculiar. It was a death, cruel in itself, publicly 

inflicted : and heightened by the fierce exultation of 

a malevolent populace. When we are in pain, we can 

lie in peace by ourselves. We receive the sympathy 

and kind services of those about us; and if we like 
it, we can retire altogether from the sight of others, 
and suffer without a witness to interrupt us. But 
the sufferings of martyrdom were for the most part 
public, attended with every circumstance of ignominy 
and popular triumph, as well as with torture. 

Criminals indeed are put to death without kindly 

thoughts from bystanders; still, for the most part, 

even criminals receive commiseration and a sort of 
respect. But the early Christians had to endure 

‘the shame’ after their Master's pattern. They had 

to die in the midst of enemies who reviled them, and 

in mockery, bid them (as in Christ’s case) come down 
from the cross. They were supported on no easy 
couch, soothed by no attentive friends; and consider- 
ing how much the depressing power of pain depends 
on the imagination, this circumstance alone at once 
separates their sufferings widely from all instances of 
pain in disease. The unseen God alone was their 

Comforter, and this invests the scene of their suffer- 

ing with supernatural majesty, and awes us when we 

think of them. ‘Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of: death, I will fear no evil; 

A martyrdom is a season 

of God’s especial power in the eye of faith, as great 

as if a miracle were visibly wrought. It is a fellow- 
ship of Christ’s sufferings, a commemoration of His 
death, a representation filling up in figure, ‘that 
which is behind of His afflictions, for his Body’s sake, 
which is the Church’. And thus, being an august 
solemnity in itself, and a kind of sacrament, a bap- 
tism of blood, it worthily finishes that long searching 
trial which I have already described as being its usual 
forerunner in primitive times.—J. H. Newman. 
Rererences.—XI, 37.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No, 

1528. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 118. 

‘They were stoned, they were sawn asunder . .. they 
wandered in deserts and in mountains and in dens and 
caves of the earth.’—Heps x1. 37, 38. : 

Desczisme, in Under the Syrian Sun (vol. 1. pp. 357 

f.), the martyrs of Babism in Persia, Mr. A. C. Inch- 

bold observes that ‘the B4b proclaimed the new faith, 

of which he openly avowed himself the Divine mouth- 
piece, during six years of persecution conducted on 
lines of a drastic, unparalleled severity. Among his 
immediate apostles and general adherents were 
counted many intellectual men of good position, and 
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holding enlightened views. These people were hunted 
down like wild beasts, put to death by the most 
horrible torture that the ingenuity of fiendish man 
could devise. Like the Christian martyrs of old, “they 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were slain with 
the sword; they wandered about in sheepskins and 
goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; they 
wandered in deserts and in mountains and in dens and 
caves of the earth”.’ 


Ir is for the suppression of freedom that tortures 
have always been expressly used. For freedom of life 
and mind men and women have suffered more than 
for the filthiest crimes. ‘They were tortured,’ says 
the old writer, ‘not accepting deliverance. Others 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings ; they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword; they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented. And having reached that point, unable 
to restrain his admiration any longer, he throws in 
the words—‘of whom the world was not worthy’. 
It was the same cause of freedom and the same heroic 
mind that filled the torture chambers of Europe from 
Domitian down to Bomba. Always the worst suffer- 
ing has been reserved for liberty. —From The Nation, 
(4th May, 1907), p. 875. 

Rererences.—XI1. 38.—J. G. Rogers, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 828. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Ser- 
mons, p. 411. 


MAN PERFECTED THROUGH SUFFERING 
‘And these all, having obtained a good report through faith 
(having had witness borne to them, R.V.) received not 
the promise, God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect.’—Hzs. 
XI. 39, 40. 
L Tux words teach that the fundamental gifts of the 
religious life can be received by the individual in iso- 
lation and obscurity. We may be ready to ask the 
question, Was it not hard that these early believers, 
who had so nobly satisfied God’s demand upon their 
faith, should be shut out from their full and final 
blessedness for ages? Let it suffice to reply that they 
received, without a single exception, compensations 
that in the meantime more than filled up the measure 
of their desires. (1) Their comparative ignorance 
and detachment did not bar them from the possession 
of this precious rudimentary grace. (2) In the 
absence of the fully accomplished promise, a witness 
of some sort was vital to their sustained fidelity. 
The God who had called them to His service could 
not well leave them destitute of it. (3) And then 
God could not leave an unnecessary burden on the 
conscience of His people. j 
IL The crowning gifts of the religious life can only 
be received in common with the completed Church of 
the elect. ‘That they without us should not be made 
perfect.’ (1) The life of nature is social, and its 
different parts are perfected together. God seems 
to delight in the magnificence of aggregate effects. 
And is it not so also in the spiritual world? Not 
till the golden chime is heard that proclaims the ap- 
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proach of God’s ripe summer will the life of all the 
separate ages receive its highest glory and develop- 


ment. The higher you ascend in the scale of life, the 


more pronounced is this principle of interdependence. 


(2) With the setting up of the New Dispensation 


some new effusion of light and knowledge and spirit- 


ual victory has come to the Old Testament saints in 
the region of the unseen. Progress is not the mon- 
opoly of those who are in the flesh. Christ’s media- 
torial sacrifice was for patriarchs, prophets, and 
righteous men of old, and it has brought them abreast 
of us in privilege and insight and power. (8) Be- 
sides the richer effusion of joy that came to the 
first generation of God’s servants through the work 
of God’s Incarnate Son, their joy is further perfected 
with the progressive perfecting of human history. 
(4) The text suggests that there is a larger fulfil 
ment of the Covenant in the last great day, for which 
the spirits of the Old and the New Dispensation must 
alike wait. 'The noble army of martyrs can only be 
fully crowned when the last pale recruit to their 
numbers shall have comein. (5) The fact that God 
should have determined to perfect the men of all ages 
together shows how much He thinks of those great 
principles of mutual association and fellowship which 
we sometimes esteem so little. He shows honour to 
those lowly disciples and followers of His Son whom 
we do not sufficiently honour. (6) God seems to be 
teaching us in this way the humility which can be 
best learned and exercised through fellowship. It is 
a check to our pride to be reminded that we can only 
be crowned in common with the rest. (7) And then 
by perfecting His servants together God seems to 
remind us of the graciousness and beauty of patience. 
Disembodied saints of the olden time are waiting for 
us, and we shall have to wait for them. (8) And 
then God has ordained that the perfecting of our 
destinies shall be in common, because He wishes to 
set forth His grace and power upon a scale of incom- 
parable magnificence. ‘The canvas on which God’s 
hand is to work its consummate miracle must be 
stretched to its utmost dimensions, 

Rurerunces.—XI. 39, 40.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Ohrte- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 40, and vol. lix. p. 17. John 
Thomas, ibid. vol. lviii, p. 120. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 160. XI. 40.—J. R. Bailey, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii. p. 164. P 


A BESETTING SIN 
(A Lenten Sermon) 
‘ The sin which doth so easily beset us. ’—HEB. XU, I. 


Sm is a very difficult thing to define ; it is so com- 
plex, so subtle. “Ihe Greek word—which we trans- 
late for ‘sin’—means ‘missing the mark’. What 
a true name that is for any sin which any of us 
commit! How sure it is, sooner or later, to ‘miss the 
mark’ for which we meant it. We do it with the idea 
that in some way or other it will give us pleasure, 
But does any sin, in the long run, give pleasure ? 

Sins are very various, and of an infinite number of 


degrees, 
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{. But there is One Sin that is Predominant, it 
rules and characterises the whole man. It would be 
difficult to say how that particular sin began, and 
how it has attained its great power. No doubt it 
has a good deal to do with our physical temperament, 
even with our bodily state, our outward circumstances. 
And if you would trace its rise and its early course, 
hae must go back to your early days. Since then, it 

as almost daily grown through a daily indulgence, 
if not in the act, the thought, And ‘so it is that 
now—whether others know it or not, you know and 
God knows—that this sin has attained a very strong 
hold upon you. It mects you everywhere; every- 
thing seems to play into it; and though you have 
often fought against it, and often prayed about it, 
and been determined and in earnest to conquer it, 
still it is dominant, it meets you everywhere. It is 
your besetting sin ! 

II. Satan’s Mode of Warfare with us is to Con- 
centrate his Attack on one Spot in our character. 
He finds a weak point, and he plays upon it. Hence 
first, perhaps, by natural consequences, and afterwards 
by Satan taking advantage, the weak point turns 
into a positive sin. The sin recurs at intervals which 
become shorter and shorter, till it becomes ‘the 
besetting sin’ of our character. It grows stronger 
and stronger, until, as it ever must do, it turns into 
a habit ; and when that sin is once dominant, Satan 
will even leave us alone in other things. He will let 
us be ever so good, that thereby he may give us a false 
estimate of ourselves, and make us careless of the one 
point where he is carrying on his deep wiles to ruin 
us for ever. 

III. In Lent let each Ask Himself—‘ What is my 
besetting sin?’ and to deal with the question very 
practically. Not to be satisfied with an indefinite, 
vague answer. ‘What is my besetting sin?’ Do 
you know what your besetting sin is? If you do 
not, ask God to show it to you, for it is the office of 
the Holy Spirit to ‘convince of sin’. And if you 
have any friend or relation faithful enough, and wise 
enough, to help you, ask him to help you. It is a 
question, a solemn, religious matter to be dealt with 
before God, in your own room, in church, in your 
most sacred hours, with the great judgment day and 
eternity before you. Satan will try to confuse you, 
to complicate the question ; but do not be satisfied 
till you have an answer which approves itself to your 
own conscience, which tallies with facts, which you 
can bring confidently to God, confidently to God. 

(a) When you know the occasions, and the op- 
portunities, and the persons, and the times, and the 
circumstances which have been specially dangerous 
to you in your past life, avoid them, if you can; if 
you cannot, put on a double guard at those times 
and seasons. Make a greater effort when you come 
to those points, and never venture into one of them 
before you put on your armour. Crush the first 
thought that may arise. 

(6) But do not be simply negative. A vacuum 
is a very dangerous thing. Occupy the place in your 
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heart where that sin was, with something, something 
very definite ; something that will interest you; some- 
thing that will employ you; something that will 
satisfy you; something very great and very good. 
If the house is empty the enemy will come back 
sevenfold, and take his old place, and you will find 
yourself worse off than before! Cultivate the oppo- 
site grace. Set about it in real earnestness, and be 
characterised by the virtues which you have hitherto 
failed to possess. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
‘ Compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses,’—Hzs. 
XII, I. 
WuEen St. Paul spoke of Christians as being all mem- 
bers one of another, and as therefore bound to the 
duties of brotherly help and consolation, he was ex- 
pressing a thought which lies at the very centre of 
Christianity. And I desire to draw your attention 
to this side of the revelation which we have received 
in Christ, as to the conception of Christianity as a 
social system, ia which no man dare live to himself, 
in which no man can live to himself even if he would. 

I. This conception of a mysterious bond uniting 
all men in one great fellowship is itself contained in 
the fact of the Incarnation. The brotherhood of 
all men is revealed in the Person of Him who calls 
all men His brethren. It may perhaps seem a, trite 
thing to say, an obvious inference, hardly necessary 
to indicate to intelligent or Christian people. Nay, 
have we really learned the lesson yet? has the world, 
has the Church, really accepted this inference, and 
given it practical expression? No; we have not 
learnt yet the significance of the teaching of the In- 
carnation in relation to human society. 

II. And so it appears that the lesson is not alto- 
gether easy toapply. And God, who is always better 
to us than we are to ourselves, has not left us to 
work it out for ourselves. For when Christ revealed 
His truth to men, He did not leave it there for them 
to appropriate, here a fragment, there a fragment, as 
they best could; but He left behind a Society which 
was to be at once its keeper and its symbol. The 
Church was to teach the truth; more than that, it 
was itself the expression of the great fundamental 
truth of the Incarnation, that all men are brethren 
in the sight of God, for they all have but one Re- 
deemer who is the Brother of each. 

III. The Church is, then, the Society througb 
whose life we best realise at once our own relation to 
God and our own duties to our fellows. Let me sug- 
gest three lines of responsibility which we must face, 
if we be true to our inheritance. (1) We must face 
the social message of the Incarnation, which it is the 
Church’s duty, our duty as members of the Church, 
to interpret to the world. (2) We must face the 
doctrinal message of the Incarnation in reference 
to our own intellectual attitude to our religion. We 
need to remind ourselves-from time to time that, 
whatever side issues may be raised, the fact that God 
became man is the really important matter, the one 
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answer to the puzzles of life here, the one hope for 
a future of holiness and service hereafter. (8) We 
need to face the message of the Incarnation in relation 
to our own spiritual life in a more personal fashion 
still. Called to be saints; all of us are so called. 
Social, intellectual, spiritual responsibilities — with 
what encouragements shall we face them? Let the 
Apostle answer, ‘Compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses’ is our watchword.—J. H. Brn- 
warp, Via Domini: Sermons for Christian Sea- 
sons, p. 285. 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES 
; HEs. XIl. 1. 


We are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses—not merely the faithful of long past ages, 
but the saints of God in every period of the Church’s 
history. 

I. How clearly it reminds us that goodness is 
possible, and is within the reach of all. You and I 
have a life to live, a race to run, which is beset with 
many difficulties, many temptations, many sorrows. 
It is not, it cannot be, easy. But when we remember 
that this life has been lived, this race been run, by 
countless others, who have not lived and run in vain, 
is there no encouragement for us to press forward 
with fresh zeal and hope? They are God’s true wit- 
nesses ; they show us what He intended all men to be, 
and what by His all-prevailing grace we ourselves 
may yet be. 

II. Their very presence with us is a continual call 
to lift up our hearts, and not to allow ourselves to 
become wholly engrossed in the things of this world. 
We know what a real danger that is. John Bunyan 
has drawn the character for us in one of his immortal 
pictures—the man that could look no way but down- 
wards, with a muck-rake in his hand, and, standing 
over his head, an angelic being with a celestial crown 
in his hand and proffering him that crown for the 
muck-rake; ‘but the man did neither look up nor 
regard, but raked to himself the straws, the small 
sticks, and dust of the floor’. How ready we are to 
fall into thesame error! Ifnothing else will rouse us, 
may not the thought of our unseen witnesses do so ? 
They supply us with the standard, not of earth, but 
of heaven, by which all our actions should be measured. 

III. Be assured of their never-failing sympathy and 
love. We believe—do we not ?—that our dead are 
now with Christ, and therefore that they are entering 
ever more fully into His mind and spirit. But if so, 
and if, as we are taught, Christ can still be ‘ touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities’ (Heb. rv. 15), 
and is still pleading for us with an all-prevailing 
intercession before God (compare Heb. vu. 25), what 
more certain than that His people are engaged in the 
same great ministry of love? They have not, they 
cannot have, forgotten us. 

IV. We rise up through His people to our Lord 
Himself; we look beyond them to Him who is ‘ the 
author and finisher of our faith’. One of the grand- 
est of old Greek myths tells us how on stated days 
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human souls follow in the train of the gods, and, 
rising above the world, gaze on the eternal and the 
absolute. It is only by strenuous effort that they 
can gain for a brief space this vision, and then the 
fall to earth again, and their life on earth correspond: 
with the range and clearness of the heavenly impres- 
sions they retain. ‘For us, says Bishop Westcott 
who recalls the story, ‘the revelation of Christ has 
made this dream a truth.’ —G. Minucan, The Divine 
Artist, p. 97. : 
‘We are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses,’ 
—HEzs. XI. I. 
“ConsipEr, says Ruskin in the third volume of 
Modern Painters (ch. 1v.), ‘what are the legitimate 
uses of the imagination, that is to say, of the power 
of perceiving, or conceiving with the mind, things 
which cannot be perceived by the senses. Its first 
and noblest use is, to enable us to bring sensibly to 
our sight the things which are recorded as belonging 
to our future state, or as invisibly surrounding us in 
this. It is given us, that we may imagine the cloud 
of witnesses in heaven and earth, and see, as if they 
were now present, the souls of the righteous waiting 
for us; that we may conceive the great army of the 
inhabitants of heaven, and discover among those 
whom we most desire to be with for ever.’ 


Ler us therefore turn our youthful imaginations into 
great picture-galleries and Walhallas of the heroie 
souls of all times and all places; and we shall be 
incited to follow after good, and be ashamed to com- 
mit any sort of baseness in the direct view of such ‘a 
cloud of witnesses’. Would you know what faith 
means, leave Calvinists and Arminians to split straws 
about points of doctrine ; but do you read and digest 
that splendid eleventh chapter of the Hebrews, and 
you will escape for evér from the netted snares of 
theological logomachy.—Pror. Biacxrz, in Self-Oul- 
ture, p. 82. 


Tue blessing is ours of their love for great and noble 
things. We may not all be gifted with the divinest 
fires of their nobler insight and wider imagination, but 
we may learn to live as they did, and to seek a deeper 
grasp of life, a more generous sympathy. Over- 
whelmed we may be with self-tortures, and wants, and 
remorses, swayed by many winds, sometimes utterl 
indifferent from very weariness, but we may sti 
return thanks for the steadfast power of the noble 
dead. It reigns unmoved through the raving of the 
storm ; it speaks of a bond beyond death and beyond 
life—Muss Tuacxeray, in Old Kensington, 


‘ The sin which doth so easily beset us.’—HEs. x1, 1. 
‘My heart,’ says Augustine (Confessions, ch. 1 of 
book seven), ‘cried out vehemently against all m 
phantasms, and with this one blow I tried to beat o 
from my mind’s eye the unclean troop which buzzed 
around it. And lo, being scarcely driven away, in 
the twinkling of an eye they again gathered thick 
around me, flew against my face, and beclouded it.’ 

Rurgerenoes.—XII. 1.—J. Parker, The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, p. 117. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpé, vel. 
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_-xlix. p. 325. Christianity in Daily Conduct, p. 809. Marcus 
J. Wz. 
Houchin, The Vision of God, p. 92. E. E. Jenkins, Christian 


Dods, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 166. 


World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 92. J. Watson, Scottish Review, 
vol. iii. p. 331. B. J. Snell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xviii. p.1. R. F. Horton, ibid. p. 193. Archbishop Temple, 


thid. vol. liii, p. 321. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 


Scripture—Hebrews, p. 177 ; ibid. p. 186. 


MANY MANSIONS 
(For All Saints’ Day) 


* Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about with 
So great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth closely cling to us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, 
the author and perfecter of our faith.’ —Hes. xt. 1, 2 (R.V.). 


‘In My Father's house are many mansions .. . I go to pre- 

pare a place for you.’—JouNn xiv. 2. 
Lozp Beaconsriexp, in his ‘ Venetia’ describes the 
aged tutor of the son and heir of a noble house as 
leading his pupil into the picture gallery of the castle. 
As he pointed out one portrait after another he re- 
minds the youth that no single one of his ancestors 
had brought dishonour to the family name. He did 
this in order to stimulate and encourage him to walk 
in the steps of those who had gone before. The 
author of this Epistle, writing to Hebrew Christians 
tempted to apostatise from the faith, leads them to 
the portrait gallery of the heroes of faith. He com- 
pares them in number to the ‘cloud’ of spectators at 
the Isthmian games, looking down on the arena and 
watching with keenest interest the runners in a race. 
Bishop Lightfoot has told us that the Greek word 
for ‘witnesses’ is never used simply of spectators. 
Here they are those who bear testimony to a certain 
truth. They are not the Light, but they reflect the 
Light. ‘Jesus Christ is to me,’ said ‘Tennyson one 
day, ‘as is the sun to yonder flower. ‘So must it be 
to us,’ said Canon Ainger, who authenticates the 
story, ‘for power comes from the source, not from the 
colour, beauty, charm of the reflection” ‘And the 
Light was the life of men.’ 

I. Condition of the Glorified Saints.—‘In My 
Father's house are many mansions; . . . I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.’ Christ, in these words, is clear] 
speaking of the intermediate state. ‘ My Father's 
house’ was the name which He gave to the Temple. 
He draws an analogy between the earthly and the 
heavenly sanctuary. The Temple had ‘many man- 
sions,’ which were used for a threefold purpose. 

(a) I need not say that the Temple was @ place 
of worship. St. John, in the Apocalypse, speaks 
especially of this aspect af heaven. On the back- 
ground of the Temple services he depicts the joyous 
praises of the glorified saints. In the Benedicite we 
chant: ‘O i spirits and souls of the righteous, bless 
ye the Lord: praise Himand magnify Him for ever’. 

(6) Just as the Mosque of St. Sophia, in Constanti- 

ople, is not only a place of worship, but also a 
fohammedan college, so the Temple was a great 
chool of instruction. In its ‘ mansions,’ its chambers 
nd corridors, were the celebrated schools of Simeon 
and Hillel, and other Doctors of the Law. It was 
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in the Temple that St. Paul sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel. It was in one of the ‘mansions’ of the 
Temple courts Joseph and Mary found the boy Jesus 
‘in the midst of the doctors, both hearing and askin 
them questions’. The dying Moses exclaimed, ‘ Al 
the saints are in Thy hands, and they sat down at 
Thy feet’—the Eastern attitude of the scholar— 
“every one shall receive of Thy words’. The mightiest 
intellects have sat at the feet of Christ the ‘Teacher, 
but the genius of a Pascal, the logic of a Butler, the 
splendid scholarship of a Lightfoot, or the spiritual 
insight of a Liddon have never learned on earth the 
truth of God as it is learned by the saints who are 
sitting at the feet of Jesus in the heavenly school. 
(¢) The Temple, like the Vatican, which with its 
many chambers is the dwelling of the Pontifical house- 
hold, was the home of a priesthood. When a priest 
left his Levitical city, in the order of his course, and 
entered the gates of Jerusalem, he had not, like a 
stranger, to seek for lodgings. His ‘mansion’ or 
chamber was prepared for him within the precincts 
of the Temple. Our Lord specially refers to this fact. 
I ask you to notice that Christ used a technical term 
for ‘mansion’. What the bungalow or rest-house is 
in India to-day the mone (the word used by Christ) 
was on the great roads of the Greek Empire—a place 
of rest and refreshment for the passing traveller. On 
the Roman roads these bungalows were called man- 
stones, and hence through the Latin Vulgate the word 
‘mansion’ is found in our English version. Our 
Lord, by the use of this term, distinctly taught that 
the ‘intermediate state’ is not the final goal of human 
existence. The word mone implies both rest and 
progress. ‘The saints in heaven are a stage nearer the 
final home, where in glorified bodies they shall stand 
in the presence of Him who is ‘the Resurrection and 
the Life’. We cannot understand a disembodied spirit, 
and hence the universal instinct, when we think of 
reunion with loved ones whom we have lost, is to think 
of reunion in a resurrection state. The words of an 
old Scotch song often pass through my own mind, 
especially at this season of the Church’s year :— 


Sweet the lav’rock’s note and lang 
Lilting wildly up the glen: 

Will ye no’ come back again? 
Will ye no’ come back again ? 
Better loved ye canna be. 

Will ye no’ come back again ? 


We cannot bring our loved ones back again, but 
God can and will. 

II. An Argument from Nature.—I must at once 
call your attention to a simple argument from nature 
founded on the words, ‘I go to prepare a’place for 
you’. Everywhere in the natural world we see a 
wonderful adaptation, even in the lowest forms of 
organic life, to their surroundings. When a little 
bird breaks its shell, its skin is one of the tenderest 
things in nature. The quill feathers of the parent 
bird, with which it flies, are hard, and would hurt 
and bruise the wee fledgeling if they touched it. Se 
beneath these feathers there are others which are very 
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soft—we call them down. They form a coverlet 
which comes between the hard feathers and the tender 
skin. ‘Are ye not much better than they?’ I ask 
parents who have lost little ones, if God thus pro- 
vides for the little birds, can you doubt that in the 
nursery of heaven He will make the tenderest pro- 
vision for these undeveloped intelligences? A Hugue- 
not officer, seeing Admiral Coligny lying sorely 
wounded on the battlefield of Moncontour, whispered 
in his ear, ‘Yet, God is very gentle’, Bereaved par- 
ents, do not forget the gentleness of God. 

III. I must at once apply the chief thought which 
my first text suggests. ‘The author of this Epistle 
bids us beware of the sin of unbelief, the entangling 
robe which most impedes our course. At this festival 
of All Saints, with all its hallowed memories, we are 
reminded of our own mortality. This faith of which 
I speak is a simple trust in One who alone can give 

ce in a dying hour. Let us once more, in the 
study of the Word, and in the use of the Ordinances 
which our beloved Church so richly supplies, rekindle 
the flickering embers of our faith at the altar-fires of 
heaven.—J. W. Barpstey, Many Mansions, p. 11. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY 
‘Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus 
the Author and Finisher of our faith.’—Hep. x11. I, 2. 
‘Serine that we are compassed about ’__whether we 
see it or not itis a truth. There are so many people 
who seem to live quite unconscious of environment. 
And what is true of ordinary things is also true of 
the kingdom of God. Some Christians are so very 
unsympathetic to environment, and there are some 
whose eyes are open and they see Jesus at the right 
hand of God. It is like that beautiful Old Testament 
story of Elisha’s servant. 

But what are we compassed about with? The 
writer of this Epistle has before him the circus of 
Rome and the tiers, row upon row, filled with specta- 
tors. Those who strive, who are they? We can 
supply the answer ourselves. Who are the angels? 
They are spectators, they are observers. They take 
an interest in the contest, and their faces behold the 
face of our Father which is in heaven. And yet 
these are not the spectators St. Paul alludes to. He 
does not say that we are compassed about with a great 
cloud—mark the word ‘cloud’—of spectators, ob- 
servers ; no, he says witnesses. And the word ‘ wit- 
ness’ means not a spectator, an observer, but one who 
testifies, a martyr. We might render it, ‘We are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of martyrs e 
They are not cold, critical observers of the struggle ; 
no, they are those who themselves have struggled and 
fought, and run, and have won the victory. 

Now mark the word ‘wherefore’. The eleventh 
chapter, which precedes this, is the great chapter of 
the saints of old, who waxed valiant in the fight, who 
were stoned, tempted, sawn asunder, and who confessed 
that they were only strangers and pilgrims who sought 
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a better country, and that a heavenly, who were 
destitute, tormented, afilicted, of whom the world 
was not worthy, of whom it is said, ‘ Wherefore God 
is not ashamed to be called their God’. ‘The martyrs 
are the saints, the Church triumphant, witnessing the 
Church militant. Now you can understand the ex- 
pression, ‘ Wherefore seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses ‘, 

Then just let me follow the text out in the simplest 
way. What are we to do? 

i. First of all we are to ‘lay aside every weight, 
and the sin that doth so easily beset us’, ‘The word 
‘ys’ is not in the original. It does not mean sin 
within us at all. We are to lay aside every weight 
and the sin which is always at us. That is the first 
thing to do. We are not to give in to the circum- 
stances that are round about us, however evil they 
may be. Lay them all aside, strip yourself of them, 
and run free. It is the circumstances that are round 
about us that would prevent us gaining the crown. 
Now the circumstances of sin round about us steal 
away our faith. Who is there here who does not 
know in running the race the difficulty we have to 
maintain our faith clear to the end? The saints and 
martyrs are there all round, and of them it is written, 
“These all died in faith’. The coldness, the atmo- 
sphere round about us, the indifference in high places, 
the criticism of the Word of God itself—lay chem 
aside. You cannot run unless your faith is true. 

IL And then the second point is this—run with 
patience the appointed course. There is where the 
happiness comes in. You yourself are placed on the 
course by God—it is all His choice. He made you, 
and He has made the conditions in which you have 
got to run, It is the appointed course. He has 
chosen the race for you. It is all His doing. You 
were born at the moment He chose, and you die the 
moment He chooses. Your times are in His hands. 
You are His from the beginning to the end of the 
course, entirely His, wholly His, completely His, 
wherever the circumstances of your life may be. And 
is not that ahelp? It is His course, His race, you 
are His runner. 

IIL And, then, last of all, ‘Looking unto Jesus - 
Keep your eye in the right direction. How strong 
here is the preposition! It is not looking unto ex- 
actly. There is a little ‘word which in the Greek 
means looking into Jesus, right into Him, not look- 
ing only at His words, His works, His miracles, and 
His beautiful Life ; something more than that, look- 
ing right into Him and reading His heart. When 
Peter fell cursing and swearing in the hall of the 
Judgment Seat, Christ looked at him. Peter saw it. 
How did Peter know that Christ was looking at him? 
Because Peter was looking at Christ. And when 
Christ looked at him and Peter looked at Christ, 
Peter looked right inte His Heart and went out and 
wept bitterly. ‘That is an example of looking into 
the Saviour. 

Then comes the last beautiful expression of the 
text, ‘the Author and Finisher of our faith’. Now, 
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is not that a complete text? See how complete it is, 
coming after chapter x1. The Lord Jesus is the 
author of faith, and the end of faith, too. If we have 
faith in Jesus, He put it there. He is the Author of 
it. Itis His faith in us. Heis the Author of your faith, 
and He is the Finisher of your faith, He Who has 
begun the good work in you will continue it unto the 
day of His coming. 


‘Letusrun.. . looking.’—Hes. xl. 1, 2. 


‘Spinoza,’ says Professor Royce in his Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy (pp. 54, 55), ‘is not a man of action; 
his heroism, such as itis, is the heroism of contempla- 
tion. . . . Unswervingly he turns from the world of 
finite hopes and joys; patiently he renounces every 
sort of worldly comfort; even the virtue that he 
seeks is not the virtue of the active man. There is 
one good thing, and that is the Infinite ; there is one 
wisdom, and that is to know God ; there is one sort 
of true love, and that is the submissive love of the 
saintly onlooker, who in the solitude of reflection sees 
yea an all-pervading law, an all-conquering 
truth, a supreme and irresistible perfection.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 1, 2.—Marcus Dods, Christ and Man, 
p. 61. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 846. 
R. Glover, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 211. G. A. 
Bennetts, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 398. C. Gutch, 
Sermons, p. 280. J. C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. p. 197. 
F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 63. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xxxiv. No. 2037. A. B. Davidson, Waiting upon God, p. 
305. Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 960. XII. 1-29. 
—EHapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 194. 


AUTHOR AND FINISHER 
‘The Author and Finisher of our faith. —HeEs. xn. 2.! 


Ler the Apostle, an eloquent man and mighty in 
the Scriptures, read the Old ‘Testament to us. We 
do not want a new Bible, we want a new reader. 
Who has this gift of vocal light and heart music who 
will read to us the Old Testament ? That man is the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is the 
sublimest commentary on the Pentateuch ever written, 
the only true commentary on the Pentateuch. A 
man of such piercing insight and such long intellec- 
tual foresight, with such a gift of music, he comes 
into the house without opening the door. That is 
always true pastoral visitation—to enter the sickroom 
without a noise, to approach without a creak. Will 
the Apostle read to us the Old Testament? He will. 
‘By faith Abel.’ I thought faith never occurred in 
the Old Testament. Yes, faith occurred, but not the 
word. Yet some persons only know things by the 
word. ‘They only think a sermon is evangelical if it 
mentions the name of Jesus Christ five and twenty 
times ; that they call Gospel preaching. It may be ; 
it may not be. Oh, the fools that block our way to 
heaven! ‘By faith Enoch . . . By faith Noah... 
By faith Abraham .. . By faith Rahab... By 
faith Isaac . . . By faith Jacob. . . By faith Joseph 
... By faith Moses . . 2 Why, it was all faith, 
and we were told that faith was not so much as 
mentioned in the Old Testament; it now appears 
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that there is nothing else mentioned. He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 

I. No one man can hold all the faith. That is the 
lesson of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By a certain aspect of faith Abel ... ; 
by a certain phase of faith Enoch . . . ; by a certain 
degree of faith Isaac .. . ; by another degree of 
faith Moses humbled the pride of Egypt, scorned its 
offers, went away to sup with the people of God. 
Now let us read the text, and take out of it the word 
‘our,’ that word you so much prized, let it go; it is 
not in the original language of the text. ‘The 
Author and Finisher of faith’ ; not ‘ our’ faith, which 
is but an aspect of the true faith, and in so far as it 
is a true aspect of the true faith is justly referred to 
the miracle-working power of the Holy Ghost. But 
the great text is Faith, not our faith, not His faith, 
but all the faith you can gather together multiplied 
by infinity ; and Jesus is the Author and Finisher of 
faith—the new life, the life that refreshes itself in the 
life of God, the new mode of life. We have all read, 
speaking in the language of charity, the great work 
of Prof. Tyndall on Heat as a Mode of Motion. 
Who will write a kindred book relating to a higher 
science—faith a mode of motion, a mode of life, a 
mode of suffering, a mode of conquest? As the great 
Doctor found motion in heat, so we find the soul’s 
motion in faith. We are saved by faith ; faith is the 
gift of God. 

II. You must distinguish between faith and the 
quantity of faith. Faith may be a quality rather than 
a magnitude. ‘Great is thy faith’ may be an ex- 
pression which means, true and grand is the quality 
of thy faith. How much there is in quality! and 
how foolish, viewed in this light, is the absurd doctrine 
that all men are equal even in the sight of God! 
They arenot. Weare not equally whole men. Some 
man will touch me with his loving hand, and make a 
new creature of me in relation to passing circum- 
stances, Another man will look at me, and add ten 
years to my life, my age, and the burden of my misery. 
‘Great is thy faith,’ therefore, may be a reference 
quite as much to quality as to magnitude. Do not 
let us contemn men for want of faith, for in some 
aspects and directions they may have more faith than 
we. I have envied some people the way in which 
they can carry the burdens of life. I cannot do so ; 
I go from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fall among 
temptations and assaults and hindrances, and I am 
left naked and half dead on the inhospitable roadside. 
But Jesus comes and recognises what is in me, knows 
me to be a man, aman saved, a man with the crimson 
upon him which flowed from one fount alone. We 
show our faith in different ways and in different 
degrees ; but it may be the real saving faith after 
all. 

III. Suppose we say that the subject is light rather 
than faith; how then would the illustration run? 
This little candle is not light, but a light ; I can see 
that. This dim oil-lamp is not light, it is a light; 
this electric jet is not light, it is a light, an aspect of 
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light, a part-light, it belongs to the great family 
called light. But you must understand the distinc- 
tion and the difference between these. Now there is 
beyond all these aspects and phases of light the true 
light itself, God’s light, not a twinkling star or a 
dying sun, but Light, the thing itself, the essential 
glory. That is the meaning of the text. By faith 
Abel, Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and all 
the rest of the grand heroes did this and that con- 
quest ; these were lights, each was a light, but God is 
Light, and all light comes from God. Do not mistake 
the little twinkling candle for light in the true sense 
of that term. It is just the same with yourself, and 
with Christians generally. Iam but alittle sparklet, 
hardly worthy to be called a sparklet ; if you want to 
see light see Jesus, listen to Him, what saith He? ‘I 
am the light of the world.’ So we must make these 
broad and vital distinctions. Let each shine with his 
own lustre, let no lamp envy any other lamp, let no 
light depreciate any other light, let no preacher de- 
preciate any other preacher. All the preachers are 
necessary ; all the voices are not in the one voice ; all 
the gamuts run up into one ineffable music.— 
JosepH Parker, Oity Temple Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 146. 


LOOKING AND LOOKING OFF 
(For the New Year) 


‘Looking unto Jesus.’—HEB. xIl. 2. 


Lire is not given to us all at once as a full cup, to be 
slowly drained as the years pass, to become less 
palatable, less delightful, more flat, more weary. It 
is, on the contrary, given to us, and to all creation 
as it is needed, fresh from the hand of God. And, 
further, it is not meant to be dully continuous or 
gradually to sink away. It is to be new every 
morning, with fresh starts, fresh enrichments, and 
fresh hopes. It is one of the blessings of a new year 
that the break compels us to think of this. We can- 
not help dreaming between the end and the beginning, 
between the shining and the shading. Perhaps at 
first the thought of change, and loss, and disappoint- 
ment is what suggests itself most powerfully. We 
say to ourselves that the past has taught the unwisdom 
of expecting, of darting thought and hope into the 
unknown future. 

We keep our hold, and may make it faster on all 
that is really precious if we look up. We may run 
the race with patience, looking unto Jesus, The 
phrase in the original means not only looking but 
looking off. We have to look away from many things 
that draw the eyes, and look up to the Author and 
Finisher of our faith. So looking the cloud is lifted 
off our spirits, and we ons back to the old energy, 
and our youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 

I, This new year, however, it may find us, may, if 
we will, leave us richer, wiser, stronger, and calmer. 
Over much that will happen to us we have no control. 
But there is a great region which our own wills may 
poroets and command, drive the winds as they list. 

f we seek more wisdom, it will be given to us) How 
few of us seek to press steadily towards a full posses- 


sion of Christian truth! Many of our chief teachers, 
in their desire to reach these outside, have gone to 
the very circumference of Christianity. No doubt 
they may be nearer thus to those whom they are seek- 
ing to call. No doubt they do much, and very much, 
if they bring some of those who hear them even 
within the border. But why should they remain 
there as if there were nothing to be found further 
within? There is no truth of Christianity, however 
elementary, that does not show itself more mysterious, 
more beautiful, and more powerful in proportion as it 
is brooded over. There is no revelation that is not 
worth summering and wintering with. In order to 
know what we think we know, there must be con- 
centration. ‘There must be the looking off from 
many things, from many studies, from many labours, 
perhaps even from many Christian labours, before the 
final loveliness unveils itself. And besides, there are 
new truths in Christianity which we have not yet 
come to know, which we have perhaps regarded for 
years with doubt or suspicion, or even with dread, 
but which, mayhap, are to be the light and glory of 
our last years. 'To win possession of Christian truth 
there must be intellectual labour, though intellectual 
labour is not enough. ‘The new discoveries about the 
Bible do not mean that we are to discard it, but that 
we are to study it more deeply and wisely until we 
understand, as we may now understand bored the 
true order and content of God’s gracious converse 
with His people. Only it is ever to be remembered 
that. the intellect can only guide us ¢o spiritual truth. 
It is the Holy Ghost who must lead us into truth, 
lead us where the intellect leaves us, where human 
teachers cease to instruct us, where all light fails but 
His. We may master the lover’s lexicon, but only 
love will teach us what love is, and sorrow what sorrow 
is, and death what death is. Even so, the Holy 
Ghost puts us in possession of the things of Christ by 
making them matter of our own experience. And 
the lessons we learn from Him are lessons never to be 
unlearned. 

II. The new year may, if we will, bring with it a 
growth of strength. What are we to say about our 
moral progress? Do the wheat and the tares still twist 
and twine together in the garden of our souls? True, 
the wheat and the tares grow together unto the 
harvest. But it is the law of the life in Christ that 
as the wheat ripens, the tares gradually die out. Our 
business is to uproot them, to extirpate them, to 
make no treaty with them, to aim at no line of 
modified goodness, but to strive for perfection. We 
have learned to think soberly of what we can do, but 
looking off from our own weakness and up to Jesus 
we learn that we are not fighting alone. 

We must look off from ourselves, cease that dis- 
eased introspection that so confuses and dims the 
Christian life. We must look away from the old 
desires that affrighted us, from the old matters on 
which we must speak to the Lord no more. We 
must cherish the great ambitions that are granted to 
all who seek, that may be found whatever our warldly 
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circumstances may be. We must look upward and 
forward to that future so much larger and greater 
than our past has been, that future in which we shall 
attain more than the heights of our dreams, that 
future in which all the sins, and sorrows, and struggles 
of mortality shall vanish like a thing of nought. 
‘Oh, the winds of repentance, and reconciliation, and 
atonement that will blow from garden to garden of 
God in the tender twilights of His kingdom |’—W. 
Rosxzgrson Nicott, Sunday Evening, p. 83. 


THE SHAME 
‘Despising the shame.’—Hez. xm. 2. 

Our Lord, going down into the chill passages that 
ended in the cross, and speaking with the full de- 
termination of eternal love, said: ‘If any man will 
come after Me, let Him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me’. We know, in part, the 
meaning of His words, We know that it is not our 
business to seek crosses or to make them. ‘The cross 
lies in our path, and our duty is to lift it The 
Christian has to deny self, and take up his cross 
cheerfully. ‘Dragged crosses are ve heavy, but 
carried crosses are very light.’ Crosses lifted bravely 
and in the strength of Christ can be carried, even 
although it is true that every day ‘brings its cross, 
not the same cross necessarily, but a cross always that 
has to be borne with gentle firmness through evil 
oh and through good report up to the very 
en 

I. There are various ingredients in the cross. 
There is labour, there is pain, and there is shame. 
The cross of labour is the easiest to carry, if the 
tabour is accomplished with some measure of recogni- 
tion, of stimulus, of success, Many men need these. 
General Grant, writing of his great antagonist in the 
Civil War, said: ‘Lee was a good man, a fair com- 
wander, who had everything in his favour. He was 
aman who needed sunshine.’ He could go on 
with his task as long as he was treated like a demi- 
god. It is small merit to work so long as work is 
delightful, 80 long as the air rings with plaudits. The 
exercise of power is very dear to certain natures, 
and may be no part at all of the Christian burden. 
50 in the kingdom of God men have to sow in 
tears, and oftentimes wait through frustrated and 
broken years for the day when they shall reap in 
oy. 
Berothes element in the Christian cross is pain. 
The cross may mean physical suffering. It may 
mean bereavement. It may mean great sacrifice of 
things prized and dear. But it is wonderful what 
even unassisted human nature can do in bearing pain. 
Stoicism was by no means a complete failure. Al! 
through the history of the world there have been 
Sel instances of men who with an end in view 
id not shrink from suffering, did not rebel or flinch, 
went steadily through great exactions and bitter 
agonies in order to reach their end. 

But we venture to think that there is in the Chris- 
tian cross something more than labour and pain, 
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something far harder to encounter than 
something that tests finally, something that divides 
between the sheep and the goats. There is shame. 
In every cross there is something humiliating, some- 
thing that lingers, something that stings like a whip- 
lash, what is called in Scripture ‘ the shame,’ the re- 
proach of Christ. There are multitudes who cannot 
bear that. They cannot endure contempt ; they are 
strong enough for labour, strong enough, it may be, 
for pain, and yet not strong enough for shame. 

II. Our Lord and His Apostles were fully aware of 
this, but even as the Lord Himself took the weight 
of shame, so His followers must. It was the shame 
of the cross that was our Lord’s extreme trial. The 
deeper we go into the mystery of the Saviour’s life, 
the more we shall understand this. It was the actual 
essential part of His discipline. He made acquaint- 
ance during His ministry with contempt and hatred 
and calumny, and after so many leagues of weary 
road He came in full sight of the tree. He was be- 
trayed by His Apostle, sold for a slave’s price, scourged, 
crowned with thorns, reckoned amongst the trans- 
gressors, made a spectacle to the world, and to angels 
and to men. Who shall declare His humiliation, tell 
what it all meant to Him as He hung naked there? 
Even though from His cross He looked far and wide 
through time and eternity, over all kindreds and 
nations, even though He saw the sure fulfilment of 
His lifelong dream as He prayed that God would re- 
member all His offering and accept His burnt sacri- 
fice, nevertheless it was true that reproach broke His 
heart. He knew that it was shame that would most 
divide His followers from Him in the days to come, 
and in the cross that has struck its print so deep 
there is still nothing so terrible to flesh and blood. 
His Apostles encountered it and triumphed over it. 
St. Paul himself often employs the word. He speaks 
of crucifying the Son of God afresh and putting Him 
to an open shame. He knew that the followers of 
Christ could endure shame just in so far as they were 
His followers. Because He had borne shame for 
them, they were to bear shame for Him. Because 
He had not been ashamed of them, they were never 
to be ashamed of Him. Yet so hard was the battle 
that St. Paul speaks very soberly, very quietly, the 
words of his utmost triumph—‘ Nevertheless I am 
not ashamed’. He had said, ‘I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ, he had said, ‘ Hope maketh 
not ashamed,’ he had blessed a brother who was not 
ashamed of the Apostle’s chain. ‘Let us go forth, 
therefore, unto Him without the camp, bearing His 
reproach. Unto Him is the central word. What 
matters it though it be without the camp? What 
matters it if it is unto Him? What matters the re- 
proach if He bore it? As He did, for He endured 
the cross, despising the shame. The life of Jesus is to 
be made manifest in our mortal flesh And the 
writer to the Hebrews uses the word Jesus, the name 
of Christ in His humiliation, the name so often used 
in scorn.’—W. Rozertson Nicoxr, Sunday Evening, 
p. 111. 


any of these, 
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‘Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross.’ 
HEB. XII. 2. 

I mean by happiness, man’s true well-being—that of 
his higher, not his lower nature—that of his nature, 
not for a moment, but for ever. With such happi- 
ness, duty, however stern, must always ultimately 
coincide. I say, man was formed to desire such a 
realisation of the possibilities of his nature, that to 
bid him cease or slacken in this desire is a cruelty and 
folly, and that the will of God ought never for an 
instant to be conceived as hostile to such well-being. 
If He were, why hear we of Redemption? And I may 
point with reverence to the Incarnate Perfectness, 
‘who for the joy that was set before Him endured 
the cross’; He would die to know the blessedness of 
restoring to us our life. Only the most sublime self- 
sacrifice could account for such a result or recompense ; 
and that recompense he did not refuse to keep con- 
stantly in view. —VaUGHAN, Hours with the Mystics, 
vol. 1, p. 284. 


Ir is not alone the amount of suffering implied in 
the treatment to which our Lord was subjected that 
we must fail to estimate aright, unless we see that 
suffering in the light of the life that was in Him. It 
is still more as to the nature of that suffering that 
we shall err. This we feel the moment we turn 
from contemplating it as physical suffering on the 
part of men and physical endurance on the part of 
Christ, to contemplate it in its spiritual aspect as the 
form of the response of enmity to love. ‘There is 
surely very special instruction for us here in the fact 
that shame—indignity—is so marked a character of 
the injuries inflicted on Christ... . Indignity and 
contumely, that is to say, all that would most touch 
that life which man has in the favour of man, and 
which strikes more deeply than physical infliction, 
because it goes deeper than the body, wounding the 
spirit—is the most distinguishing feature of the evil 
use made by sinful men of the power that they re- 
ceived over the Son of God when he was betrayed 
into the hands of sinners. All along, the relation of 
the cross to shame was ever present to the Lord’s 
mind—M‘Lxop Camesett, The Nature of the Atone- 
ment, pp. 229 f. 


THE OUTWARD LOOK 

‘Looking unto Jesus the Author and Perfecter of our faith.’— 
HEB. XII. 2. 

One of the main sources of strength of what we are 
accustomed to call the evangelical view of Christianity 
is its consistent emphasis of the outward look. To 
my thinking, Thomas Carlyle was never a wiser and 
stronger teacher than when he dealt with the endless 
and useless torments which mankind has suffered in 
its efforts to fulfil the Socratic precept ‘know thy- 
self’. ‘Long enough has that poor self of thine 
tormented thee. ‘Thou wilt never get to know it, 
I believe. Know what thou canst work at, and work 
at it like a Hercules; that will be the better plan.’ 
It is nothing less than the honest truth that the self 
eannot be known by self-analysis and self-examination. 
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L If I had time to make the review, I think I 
should be able to show you how strong and wise and 
healthy is the objective note all through the Old 
Testament—heard like a clarion in its greatest 
passages. The call of the Psalmist is for an outgoing 
of the soul in praise and prayer. They are the 
noblest vehicles of public and private worship, because 
committed to these Psalms the spirit of the worshipper 
is lifted out of its broodings and disquietudes, and 
self-pityings, and carried away in imagination and 
faith towards its Maker and Redeemer. ‘The message 
of the Psalmist and Prophet is one everywhere ; it is 
the great cry that utters itself still from the pages 
of Isaiah. ‘There is no God but Me; a just Gotieal 
a Saviour; look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth.’ 

II. When we turn to the New Testament we find 
that this Gospel of the Outward Look is more and 
more proclaimed. John the Baptist deals searchingly, 
mercilessly with the sins of his day, but he concludes 
by pointing his hearers—not only away from himself, 
but away from themselves: ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God Who taketh away the sin of the world’. Christ 
directed the gaze of the world from sin and its con- 
sequences to sin and its salvation. 

II. Equally striking and consistent is the Gospel 
of the Outward Look in the Apostle’s preaching. I 
think we cannot but be impressed with how little the 
Apostles seemed to trouble about their own souls. 
There is no counsel on which it is more necessary to 
insist than to rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him, Look out steadily, believingly, obediently to 
the Christ of God ; for in that look is self-forgetful- 
ness, life, and peace. 

IV. Nothing grows clearer to my mind than that, 
in the religious life, to be self-centred is to fail. In- 
trospection breeds pessimism and every morbid 
phantasm of fear and folly. There is no safety for 
any of us but in following Christ and in going about 
doing good.—C. S. Horns, The Soul’s Awakening, 
pe 

RererENces.—XII. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 
236. W. J. Knox-Little, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 
184. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 330. ye 
tor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 300; tbid. vol. x. p. 75; tid. (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 434. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Hebrews, p. 199. XII. 3.—G. A. Sowter, From 
Heart to Heart, p. 228. J. Keble, Sermons for the Holy Week, 
p. 67. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. “xviii. No. 1073. Hzapositor 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 187. 

‘Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.’— 

HEB. XII. 4. 

Compare Charles Lamb’s letter, of 23rd December, 
1822, to Bernard Barton the Quaker, in which he 
observes: ‘You have no martyrs quite to the fire, 
I think, among you; but plenty of heroic confessors, 
spirit-martyrs, lamb-lions’. 

Wuar sayest thou, son? Cease to complain, when 
thou considerest My passion and that of other saints. 
Thou has not yet resisted unto blood. It is but little 
which thou sufferest in comparison of those who 
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suffered so much, who were so strongly tempted, so 
ciesipaae afflicted, so many ways tried and harassed. 

ou oughtest therefore to call to mind the heavier 
woes of others, that thou mayest the easier bear thine 
own small troubles.—THomas A Kempis, Imitation of 
Christ (1v. 19). 
Anp who among the saints hath ever taken that 
castle without stroke of sword? ‘The chief of the 
house, our elder Brother, our Lord Jesus, not being 
‘excepted, who won His own house and home, due to 
Him by birth, with much blood and many blows.— 
Samvgt Roruerrorp, to Lady Kenmure (15th Nov. 
1633). 

Rererence.—XII. 4.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Hebrews, p. 209. 

*My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of Him. —Hzzs. xu. 5. 
‘WHEN there is a keeping in any measure from a de- 
spising of the Lord’s chastening,’ Rev. H. Davidson 
wrote, in 1728, to Thomas Boston of Ettrick, ‘yet 
I find no small difficulty to bear off from the other 
rock, a fainting under His rebukes. Faith’s views, 
that it is the Lord, will prove quieting. A sight of 
His sovereignty, wisdom, righteousness, and faithful- 
ness, works up the soul into a holy acquiescence in, 
and composure under, the eternal decree now revealed 

in the event.’ 


Sometimes the fire of adversity warms a cold heart, 
and then the story is not all sorrowful. The saddest 
story is that of some ice-bound souls, whom the very 
fires of adversity cannot reach.—Miss THackeray, in 
Old Kensington. 

Rererence.—XII. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 48. 


THE CHASTISEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 


HEB. x11. 5, 6. 


RernisvrTion is necessary to salvation; chastisement 
and punishment must come before salvation. There 
are three great necessities for salvation. 

I. A man must be brought into a certain state of 
mind and will; a certain mental attitude towards 
sin. So far as retribution shows that God is not 
Love, it is one of the most convincing proofs, if in- 
telligently understood, that God is Love. 

I]. Man must be revealed to himself. And some- 
times he is taught to know himself by a hard, painful 
process, 

III. We must not be individuals. Our sympathies 
must be called out. A man may be great, but with- 
out sympathy he cannot be good. ‘The only way to 
get a contrite heart is to get a broken heart.—Rrven 
Tuomas, British Congregationalist, 30th August, 
1906, p. 104. 

‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.’—Hes. x11. 6, 


WE all want religion sooner or later. I am afraid 
there are some who have no natural turn for it, as 
there are persons without an ear for music, to which, 
if I remember right, I heard one of you comparin 

what you called religious genius. But sorrow ‘ite 
misery bring even these to know what it means, in a 
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great many instances. May I not say to you, my 
friend, that I am one who has learned the secret of 
the inner life by the discipline.of trials in the life of 
outward circumstance? I can remember the time 
when I thought more about the shade of a colour in 
a ribbon, whether it matched my complexion or not, 
than I did about my spiritual interests in this world 
or the next. It was needful that I should learn the 
meaning of the text, ‘whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth’. Since I have been taught in the school 
of trial I have felt, as I never could before, how 
precious an inheritance is the smallest patrimony of 
faith.—O. W. Homes, The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table (ch. vn.). 

Rererence.—XII. 6.—Hzxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
118. XII. 7.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 172. 

Hes, xu. 8. 
‘I am better off now than I have been for years, God 
be thanked!’ Charles Kingsley wrote in 1857 to 
Thomas Hughes. ‘God grant, too, that I may not 
require to be taken down by some terrible trouble. 
I often fancy I shall be. If I am, I shall deserve it, 
as much as any man who ever lived. I say so now— 
justifying God beforehand, lest I should not have 
faith and patience enough to justify Him when the 
punishment comes.’ 
‘Shall we not much rather be in subjection to the Father of 
our spirits and live.’—HEs. xu. 9. 

‘Smatt as the amount of prayer is,’ says M‘Leod 
Campbell, ‘its usual character is a still sadder sub- 
ject of thought than its usual amount. I mean its 
being so much a dealing with God simply as a 
Sovereign Lord, a Governor, and Judge, and so little 
a dealing with Him as the Father of our spirits.’ 

Rerersence.—XII. 9.—Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
38. 

THE USES OF SUFFERING 


‘ But He for our profit.’—HEs. xu. ro. 


Ir is a great mistake, and one which deceives many, 
to suppose that suffering will, of itself, be any use. 
Suffering is never negative. But it often hardens. 
And suffering turned to no account, or turned to a 
bad account, is the most grievous of sins ! 

There must be a supernatural agency working with 
the suffering before it will be of any use to the 
sufferer. ‘The Holy Ghost must do His own work in 
the soul. 

Therefore, at the very threshold, ask two things : 
one, that the God of grace will work with the God of 
providence to make the trial effective to spiritual 
ends ; and the other, that whatever be the special 
purpose for which the trial is sent, it We not pass 
away till you have learnt your lesson and the purpose 
is fulfilled. 

This done, we may look for the uses. 

I. All Suffering is Intended to be to the Mind 
what Physical Pain is to the Body.—When you 
feel a pain in any part of your body, it is sent for this 
purpose, to say to you, ‘There is mischief going on 
here ; attend toit’. It is thesame to the soul, with 
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every suffering which our heavenly Father ever sends 
us. It comes to say, ‘There is something which needs 
correction’, There is something latent. But you 
must probe it, and examine it, and treat it seriously. 
The Holy Ghost, working in your conscience, will 
show you what it is. 

Il. Sufferings are not always Intended for the 
same Uses.—The suffering of Manasseh was for 
conversion; of Jacob, for correction; of Job, for 
humiliation ; of David, for restoration; of St. Paul, 
for experience ; of Christ—from a human point of 
view—for sympathy and pattern. So sufferings, 
coming in their various forms, come each to train 
another and another grace in the human mind. 
Every suffering has its own particular message to 
each particular heart. St. Paul has drawn us a 
chain: ‘Tribulation’ brings with it ‘patience’; 
‘patience’ brings with it a present ‘experience’ of 
God’s love; the present ‘experience’ of God’s love 
shows us the future: ‘ Tribulation worketh patience ; 
and patience, experience ; and experience, hope’. 

II. One Reason why Suffering is so Beneficial 
and so Essential to a high Christian Standard is 
that it almost always separates us awhile, and brings 
us, if not into solitude, into more quietness and re- 
tirement. Suffering, in its very nature, is generally 
attended with isolation. This is what we want. 
To be more alone with ourselves and God; to be 
brought more face to face with our conscience and 
with Him ; to be still enough to hear the whispers. 

And it is a wonderful and most comforting thought 
—for every sufferer in the school of Christ—‘My 
Master was chastened for His profit; and He, even 
He, “the Captain of my salvation,” was “perfect 
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through suffering ”. 


‘He for our profit, that we may be partakers of His holiness.’ 
—HEzp. XII. Io. 

Ir is to keep a man awake, to keep him alive to his 
own soul and its fixed design of righteousness, that 
the better part of moral and religious education is 
directed ; not only that of words and doctors, but the 
sharp ferule of calamity under which we are all God’s 
scholars #ill we die—R. L. STEvENsoN. 


Evan had just been accusing the heavens of con- 
spiracy to disgrace him. ‘Those patient heavens had 
listened, as is their wont. They had viewed, and had 
not been disordered by his mental frenzies. It is 
certainly hard that they do not come down to us, and 
condescend to tell us what they mean, and be dumb- 
foundered by the perspicuity of our arguments... . 
Nevertheless, they to whom mortal life has ceased to 
be a long matter, perceive that our appeals for con- 
viction are answered,—now and then very closely 
upon the call. When we have cast off the scales of 
hope and fancy, and surrender our claims on mad 
chance; when the wild particles of this universe 
consent to march as they are directed, it is given 
them to see—if they see at all—that some plan is 
working out: that the heavens, icy as they are to the 
pangs of our blow, have been throughout speaking to 


our souls.—Gxorck Mrrepira, Evan Harrington 
(ch. x.). sie 
Rererence.—XII. 10.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Hebrews, p. 216. 
HEB, xii. IX, 


How the eternal Justice might see fit to deal with 
other souls, why he had been singled out for so 
peculiar and conspicuous a fate, Richard did not 
pretend to say. All that had become curiously un- 
important to him. For he had ceased to call that 
fate a cruel one. It had changed its aspect. It 
had come suddenly to satisfy both his conscience © 
and his imagination. With a movement at once of 
wonder and of deep-seated thankfulness, he, for the 
first time, held out his hands to it, accepting it as 
a comrade, pledging himself to use rather than to 
spurn it. He looked at it steadfastly, and, so looking, 
found it no longer abhorrent but of mysterious virtue 
and efficacy, endued with power to open the gates 
of a way closed to most men, into the heart of 
humanity, which, in a sense, is nothing less than the 
heart of Almighty God Himself. And this brought 
to him a sense of almost awed repose. It released 
him from the vicious circle of self, of sharp-toothed 
disappointment and leaden-heavy discouragement, in 
which he had so long fruitlessly turned, — Lucas 
Mater, in Sir Richard Calmady (bk. vi ch. vr). 


Rererences.—XII. 11.—J. G. Binney, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 22. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No, 528. 
XII. 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xlix. No. 2854. 


HOLINESS OF LIFE 
(For Ash Wednesday) 


‘ Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which ne 

man shall see the Lord.’—HeEzs. x11. 14. 
Our subject is holiness; personal holiness which 
shows itself in the daily life; that personal posses- 
sion of something which leads us day by day to live 
according to God’s laws. No subject of greater 
moment could engage our attention on this the first 
day of Lent. 

I. A Life of Holiness is a Life not Ruled by the 
Body but by the Spirit, and if our lives are ruled by 
the Spirit of God then we shall be holy. But if our 
life be ruled by the body and by the lust of the flesh 
and by our own evil desires, then we shall have no 
holiness and righteousness. We shall be of the earth 
earthy, for the rule of the body is antagonistic to 
the rule of the Holy Spirit. 

Il. How shall we Obtain this Holiness ?—We 
can never lay claim to holiness until we have each 
one of us been cleansed of our own sins, and the 
right holiness of life is shown in the life of Christ. 
We are the possessors of the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and we have received not only forgiveness of 
the past but cleansing. So the life of Christ is in 
our lives. We become partakers with Him, and His 
Spirit dwelleth in us. It is necessary for us to start 
from the only starting-point ; we begin in Christ, we 
go on in Christ, and end in Christ when we become 
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kers of the joy of eternity. It is necessary 

or each one to come to Jesus Christ and to be 

rtakers of eternal life through faith in a personal 
viour. 

Iii. Our Bounden Duty.—It is bound upon us to 
aim at holiness and to possess it because we are not 
our own. We belong to God, we must do the works 
of God, and we must try and live the life of Christ 
because He has saved us by His own most precious 


_ blood. We know that many so-called Christians are 


leading a sham life so far as their religion is con- 
cerned. Their religion lacks sincerity. We know 
how sincere we ought to be, and how we ought 
always to cast out by the power of the Holy Spirit 
the sham and the hypocrisy both in our profession 
and in our practice. We ought to be very circum- 
spect in our daily lives, and to be regular attenders 
at the house of God and take care to observe the 
Holy Sacrament. 

IV. Yet it is not in Externals that Holiness 
Lies.—There must be form, but we must never leave 
out the inward and spiritual grace. Jesus Christ 
defined His Church in these words: ‘the Kingdom 
of God'is within you’. Suchis holiness. It is some- 
thing within. It is set up and cultivated by the 
Spirit in the heart, and because it is in the heart 
therefore it is in the life, and you do certain things 
because it is in your heart to do them. Holiness is 
something within ; it is that inward joy which shows 
itself in the life of Christ. Our hearts are inclined 
to fault, but when they are touched by the grace of 
God and the Holy Spirit enters and they are cleansed, 
then there is holiness. From the heart proceedeth 
good desires and right impulses, all these being the 
movement of the Holy Spirit. 

‘Holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord,’—Hzs. 
Ie i. 
Ir we wished to imagine a punishment for an unholy, 
reprobate soul, we perhaps could not fancy a greater 
than to summon it to heaven. Heaven would be 
hell to an irreligious man. We know how unhappy 
we are apt to feel at present, when alone in the midst 
of strangers, or of men of different tastes and habits 
from ourselves. How miserable, for example, would 
it be to have to live in a foreign land, among a 
people whose faces we never saw before, and whose 
language we could not learn. And this is but a 
faint illustration of the loneliness of a man of earthly 
dispositions and tastes, thrust into the society of 
saints and angels. How forlorn would he wander 
through the courts of heaven! He would find no 
one like himself; he would see in every direction 
the marks of God’s holiness, and these would make 
him shudder. He would feel himself always in His 
presence. He could no longer turn His thoughts 
another way, as he does now, when conscience re- 
roaches him. He would know that the Eternal 
E e was ever upon him; and the Eye of holiness, 
which is a joy and life to holy creatures, would 
seem to him an Eye of wrath and punishment.—J. H. 
NEWMAN. 


‘ Peace and holiness,’—Hes. x11. 14. 


Hx that does a base thing in zeal for his friend, 
burns the golden thread that ties their hearts to- 
gether.—Jeremy Tay ton. 

Rererences.—XII. 14.—G, Davidson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 204. J.B, Mozley, University Sermons, 
p. 281. C. D. Bell, The Saintly Calling, p. 79. E. J. Boyce, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 257. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 
2902. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 58; «bid. (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 187. XII. 14, 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xvi. No. 940. 

‘Lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you.’— 

Hgs. xii. 15. 

Descrisme his tour to South Africa with his wife and 
a cartographer, Mr. Theodore Bent, in The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland (p. 5), observes that ‘we 
three left England at the end of January, 1891, and 
returned to it again at the end of January, 1892, hav- 
ing accomplished a record rare in African travel, arid 
of which we are justly proud—namely, that no root 
of bitterness sprang up amongst us’. 

Rererences.—XII. 15.—J. M. Neale, Readings for the 
Aged (4th Series), p. 42. Ibid. Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. i. p. 152. 


THE SENSUALIST 


‘Lest there be any fornicator,’ or profane person, as Esau, 
who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright.’—Hes, 
XII. 16, 


Esau was very far from being ‘ the lowest of the low’. 
On the contrary he possessed noble qualities, which 
make his ultimate fate all the more pitiful. 

He is a big, generous, serra baer fellow, who for- 


‘gives the brother who has done him the most deadly 


injuries and loads him with generosity. Does not 
such a man stand out in marked contrast to the schem- 
ing Jacob, who traps his brother in a moment of 
passion? If Jacob be the religious man, and Esau 
the worldling, who would not choose the world ?° 

Ihave put the case as strongly as I could, just be- 
cause I know the Church is often said to pander to 
meanness when it is respectable, and pass by the 
essential goodness of Bohemianism. ‘Thackeray puts 
it, in his contrast between Pitt Crawley and Rawdon. 
Du Maurier has ridden the thing to death in his 
whitewash of Trilby and blackwash of all the religious 
and moral people in his once famous novel. Nothing 
is more common and more easy than to depreciate re- 
ligion and morality, and to exalt the easy virtues of 
modern Paganism. 

Yet what has Scripture to say to this? It says 
uncompromisingly : ‘Jacob have I loved: Esau have 
Ihated’. ‘There may indeed be a meanness about the 
former at the beginning. But if so it is not because 
of the man’s religion. If a religious man is mean, it 
is not because he has too much religion : it is because 
he has too little. There was nothing mean about 
the man Christ Jesus. 

Still, admitting Jacob’s meanness, I do believe there 
is something about the Esau type of character which 


1The better translation is, ‘ Lest there be any sensual or 
profane person ’. 
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makes the Bible judgment to be ultimately true. 
Let us look at that character to-night, as it unfolds 
itself in the history. If you study it impartially you 
will come, I believe, to accept God’s verdict : ‘Jacob 
have I loved : Esau have I hated ’. 

I. What was there defective in Esau’s character ? 
First and foremost, there was this—he had no con- 
stancy of affection or purpose. 

Esau was, in fact, one of those men who keep all 
their goods in their shop window. When first they 
meet you they overwhelm you with kindness. They 
are what we somewhat vulgarly call‘ gushing’. Soon, 
however, you discover that their first acquaintance 
is their best. They have nothing more to give you. 
You try to cultivate them: you find there is nothing 
to cultivate. There is no depth in their nature. 
They have no secret or solemn places in their life. 
There is no temple of God in their spirits. That is 
what the Bible means when it calls Esau profane. 

II. So that brings us to the second and great ele- 
ment of weakness in Esau’s character—his sensuality, 
his lack of self-control, his inability to master the 
baser passions of his nature. 

It is on this the writer to the Hebrews concentrates 
when he calls him ‘a sensual man, who for one morsel 
of meat sold his birthright’. There are times when 
the slumbering forces in our animal nature suddenly 
burst forth with volcanic fury, threatening devasta- 
tion to all our future. Every man has in him certain 
appetites which he must conquer, if he is to win his 
life. That is the first problem of manhood. That is 
the great conflict of youth—to conquer my lower self, 
to crush the beast in me. Now I do not deny there 
are other than religious motives which can do this. 
Ambition can doit. Avarice has done it. But fora 
full and all-round victory only one thing avails— 
religion. 

‘No place for repentance’—we need not suppose 
from these words that Esau was lost eternally, that 
he found no pardon for his foolish act. There is only 
one sin that has no place for repentance—the sin of 
not repenting. What our text means is found in 
that other great scene in Esau’s youth, when his bless- 
ing was stolen from him by Rebekah’s craft, and he 
cried ‘an exceeding bitter cry’: ‘Hast thou not also 
another blessing? Bless me, even me also, my father.’ 
{t would teach us that Jacob would never have been 
allowed to take the blessing of the first-born had it 
not been justly his already. Esau had forfeited the 
blessing when he sold the birthright. 

So still there are sins which have no repentance. 
We do not say that you will not be saved from them 
by contrition and faith. What we do say is this—and 
life says it every day with terrible emphasis—that 
there are things which no repentance will ever buy 
back. You cannot restore the morning dewdrop to 
the shaken rose. You cannot get back the purity and 
unspoiled enthusiasm which early sensuality inevitabl 
robs from the youthful soul. You cannot set peesclt 
free from the net of evil relationships, or the stain of 
a blemished character which such a youthful ‘indis- 
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cretion’ may leave upon your life—W. Mackinrosa 
Mackay, Bible Types of Modern Men, p. 269. 


ESAUS WHO SELL THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 

‘ Lest there beany fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, who 

for one morsel of meat sold his birthright.’—Hes. xu. 16, 
Tus one act shows Esau. We know the man. He 
belongs to the class of men in whom passion and 
appetite rule, who are the slaves of every whim, and 
befooled by every fancy; who fling away manhood 
and purity, conscience and God in rushing after some 
fool’s paradise. That is the man. Lest there be a 
profane person, like Esau. 

I. Now, What is God’s Definition of Profanity ?— 
Our idea of profanity isirreverent speech. But God’s 
idea of profanity goes deeper than that. Man may 
in his ungoverned thoughtless moments, in sudden 
anger, fling out words of impious daring which make us 
shudder ; and yet that man in his ordinary conduct 
may be above everything that is mean, false, tricky, 
and contemptible. He is not the profane person. And 
another man may never use words which would offend 
the most fastidious taste, or the most religious mind, 
and yet every day he may be selling his conscience, his 
pledged word, his honour, his trusting friend, or 
something equally precious, for a paltry price. He 
is the profane person. 

II. The Mad Bargains of Life.—And such things 
are done every day; terrible bargains with madness 
written on the face of them. We read of them in his- 
tory, we read of them in the Bible, we find them in 
the lives of the men and women about us ; happy are 
we if we never blunder into them ourselves! ‘Lest 
there be among you a profane person, as Esau, who 
for one morsel of meat ’—one morsel of meat !—there 
is a terrible emphasis on that word. We shudder at 
the greatness of the cost and the contemptibleness of 
the gain, for whatever you may gain by these bargains 
it is infinitesimal compared with the loss. 

III. Irrevocable Loss.— What is there that can pay 
you for the loss of honesty, truthfulness, and purity? 
It is not worth telling a lie for all the gold that 
passes through the mint. Itis not worth breaking a 
pledge or betraying a trust for all the outward glory 
ofSolomon. Itis not worth sacrificing your principles 
and trailing your honour through the dust for all the 
huzzahs of the greatest crowd that have ever waved 
their hats in the air. You cannot buy these things 
back again. When these are lost the soul is lost. 
My last word is to Christians, Do not think that 
you have got beyond the danger.—J. G, GrrENHOUGH, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. uxu. p. 40. 

‘Any profane person, as Esau, who for one morsel of meat 
sold his birthright.’—HEs. x11. 16. 

‘PsycuicaL pain,’ said Heine flippantly, ‘is more 

easy to endure than physical pain, and, had I to 

choose between a bad conscience and a bad tooth, I 

should choose the bad conscience.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 16.—F. C. Spurr, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 828. F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian 
Life, p. 174. 
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THE TEARS OF REMORSE 


‘He had no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.’—HEs. xu. 17. 


Esau was a fair representative of a man of the world. 
Considering the circumstances of his age, and his 


condition, he did nothing exceedingly wrong. He 
was ‘more sinned against than sinning’. He was 
He 


orton but he was not slow to forgive. 
oved pleasure, and lived for it. He was a selfish 
We have no reason to say that he was a 
directly bad, or an immoral man. His conduct con- 
trasts favourably with the conduct of his brother 
Jacob. Esau was never a deceiver. The great evil 
of Esau’s life was that he thought little ornothing of 
spiritual things. He appears to have lived without 
any real sense of God and the Divine. God was not 
in all Esau’s thoughts. ‘This was Esau’s sin. 

‘And Esau lifted up his voice, and wept.’ Observe 
the state of Esau’s mind at that moment. Esau 
never for a moment humbled himself before God. 
He never ‘repented’. He never wished to ‘repent’. 
He only wished to alter consequences. 

It is necessary that this should be very clearly 
anderstood, because Esau’s ‘tears’ have been made 
a handle to the thought that there may be on this 
earth those who wish to ‘repent’ and cannot. 
Never! Never was such a thing since the creation of 
the world, and never will be! One ‘tear’ that falls 
because we wish to ‘repent,’ and cannot ‘repent,’ is 
‘repentance’; and the forgiveness—that follows that 
‘tear’—is sure. But Esau’s tears were not like that ! 
They had nothing to do with ‘repentance’. They 
were Remorse—only Remorse—impotent Remorse ! 

I. But what is Remorse ?—Let us see—in the sad 
picture—some of its features. 

(a) Remorse has nothing to do with sin—only 
with its results. The first and leading thought of 
real, Godly sorrow is a distressing feeling of sin— 
of sin as such; sin in itself—its wrongness, its 
blackness. The sinisthe burden. But Remorse has 
to do with the accidents of sin. 

(6) Remorse is essentially selfish. The heart is 
not pained because God is wronged—or because Christ 
is wounded—or because the Holy Spirit is grieved— 
or because a man is injured—but because we are 
hurt. It is only another form of egotism. 

(c) Remorse is almost entirely fear. There is 
little or no love in it. The ‘tear’ is not the soft 
meltings of the affection, but the hard extortion of 
a dread. 

(d) See, from the histories which we have of tt, 
what Remorse 1s worth—what fruit it bears. A 
new life? Not once. Amendment? Not once. A 
certain right action? Not once (¢.g., Saul and Sam- 
uel; Ahab and Elijah; Johanan and Jeremiah; 
Judas). Esau, who wept so importunately, rose from 
his tears and his pleadings in a fury and said, ‘The 
days of mourning for my father are at hand; then 

ill I slay my brother Jacob’. O fair and lovely 
show Remorse can wear! How it can weep, and talk 
of sin, and cry for mercy—while, take off the mask, 


and what is its true face? Saul’s pride—Ahab’s 
obstinacy —Johanan’s treachery —Judas’s suicide— 
Esau’s murder ! 

II. But cannot Remorse lead on to Repentance ? 
—I think not. There is astate of heart, not unlike re- 
morse at first view, which may be, and is, an element 
of Repentance. I call it Conviction. Conviction is 
not Repentance —for Conviction is not Conver- 
sion. Repentance is Conversion. Still, Conviction is 
necessary to Repentance. But Conviction is as wide 
from Remorse as grace is from nature, or as the tinsel 
is from the finest gold. Remorse is sorrow for sin’s 
penalty—without God! Remorse is the severest 
torture of the human mind ! 

III. What is the Preventative, what is the 
Remedy of this Dismal End ?—Penitence. Remorse 
is not Penitence. It is not part of Penitence. But 
Penitence may take its place. And Penitence, and 
only Penitence, can drive out Remorse. Was Esau 
ever in after life a Penitent? Were those bitter 
‘Tears of Remorse’ ever changed for the sweet 
‘tears’ of a holy sorrow? I do not know. Some 
token that he was not quite reprobate and cast out 
God gave him even then. ‘Thy dwelling shall be 
the fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven 
from above ; and thou shalt serve thy brother,’ yet 
one day ‘thou shalt break his yoke from off thy ack 
Even the hard Esau may have been saved when the 
‘tears’ of mortification were changed for the ‘tears’ 
of a contrite heart and he ‘found,’ in a sense he never 
knew when he was at Isaac’s feet, a ‘place of repent- 
ance ’, 


‘ He found no place of repentance.’—HEs. x11. 17. 

In a letter, quoted in his biography (ch. rx.), Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby remarks: ‘So far from finding it 
hard to believe that repentance can ever be too late, 
my only wonder is that it should ever be otherwise 
than too late, so instantaneous and lasting are the 
consequences of an evil once committed. I find it 
very hard to hinder my sense of this from quite 
oppressing me.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 17.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Hebrews, p. 227. 


THE SOUND OF A TRUMPET AND THE 
VOICE OF WORDS 


6 The sound of a trumpet and the voice of words.’—HEz. x11. 19. 


On 23rd February, 1791, John Wesley preached his 
last sermon at Leatherhead, in the dining-room of a 
magistrate, from the text, ‘Seek ye the Lord while 
He may be found, call ye upon Him while He is 
near’. Thus that wonderful voice fell silent—that 
voice which they who heard entreated that the word 
should be spoken to them for evermore. He was 
then eighty-eight, and the long course of his 
earthly life, with its afflictions, its homelessness, its 
fatigue, and its constant triumph in Christ, was near- 
ing the end. ‘The next day he wrote his last letter, 
denouncing ‘the execrable villainy’ of slavery. He 
died on 2nd March, For many years he had lived in 
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the second rest—that rest where Christ’s yoke is easy 
and His burden light. Spiritual throes and pangs, 
earthly cares and fears, were far in the past, and it 
was with him as with his friend Fletcher of Madeley, 
of whom he testified that he died in an unspeakable 
calmness and serenity of spirit, ‘a tranquillity in the 
Blood of Christ which keeps the souls of believers in 
their latest hour, even as a garrison keeps a city’. 
So he went home from the life which he himself had 
described as ‘a few days in a strange land’. 

I have chosen: as a motto rather than a text a 
phrase from the passage in Hebrews where the terrors 
of Sinai are contrasted with the peace of Sion. At 
Sinai there was the sound of a trumpet and the voice 
of words—the tempest, the terror, the fire, and the 
quaking. But Sion is the home of all stable and 
tranquil things. We come to it now by faith, but 
only, as it were, in moonlight and in silence. No 
sound is heard but the voice of the blood of sprink- 
ling, which speaketh better things than that of Abel. 
We shall come, if it please God, one day in the sun- 
light and the song. 

For true preaching and true revival we need two 
things—the sound of a trumpet and the voice of 
words. The sound of a trumpet is in vain, if the 
_ voice of words does not follow it. The end is that 
false enthusiasm dying in grey ashes which no one 
denounced more fervently than John Wesley. ‘There 
must be instruction after evangelisation, or all is in 
vain. It has been nobly said that ‘life is spent in 
learning the meaning of, great words, so that some 
idle proverb known for years and accepted perhaps 
as a truism comes home on a day like a blow’. But 
we never know the meaning of great words till the 
sound of a trumpet rouses the soul from slumber. 
The work of John Wesley is most fitly described in 
this twofold aspect as the sound of a trumpet and 
the voice of words. 

I. He set the trumpet to his mouth and sounded 
it at a time when religion in England seemed dying 
or dead, Even in secular life there was a leisurely 
procession, with many sober pauses of which we know 
little now. In the Church there was a much denser 
stupor, a spiritual slumber so profound that Godly 
men openly despaired, and to others it seemed as if 
Christianity had waxed old, and was ready to vanish 
away. The voice of words contin ued, but they seemed 
to be spoken to no purpose. One of the greatest Chris- 
tian thinkers of England, Bishop Butler, sat oppressed 
in his castle with hardly a hope surviving. He did not 
know that the day of the Lord had come, and that 
the prayers of the hearts that broke for the Lord’s 
appearing had been answered. 

or when John Wesley began his unparalleled 
apostolate, he sounded a trumpet in Sion. His words 
to the people were such short, sharp signal-calls as 
St. Augustine heard in the garden when the child 
said, ‘Take, read’. He stood on his father’s tomb 
and cried aloud, ‘By grace are ye saved through faith’. 
He preached on the question, ‘Why will ye die, O 
House of Israel?’ till the people trembled and were 
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still. He enlarged on the deep words, ‘Repent, and 
believe the Gospel’. From the text, ‘The Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins,’ he declared 
the great salvation. He spoke directly to the con- 
sciousness. ‘The important point with him was con- 
sciousness, everywhere consciousness. 

The sound of a trumpet. Our newer psychology, 

however little we may agree with its conclusions, has 
at least brought out the richness of what is called 
our subliminal consciousness. We know now that 
the mind of man is peopled, like a silent city, with a 
sleeping company of memories, associations, impres- 
sions, loves, hates, fears, relentings that may be 
wakened into fierce activity by some trumpet blast. 
Indeed, this subliminal consciousness may be so much 
more thronged than the working consciousness, that 
when it is called forth it may submerge the person- 
ality, and elect for itself a new king to reign over it. 
The crowd of insurgent spirits may overthrow the 
old monarchy. In the people to whom Wesley spoke 
there were God knows what memories, though the 
lamp of prophecy had been burning very low. There 
were in the darkened souls texts, prayers, psalms, 
hymns, words of love and yearning spoken by lips long 
mute. And these were heard again at the trumpet 
blast. The sound of the trumpet may come in some 
great experience, and will come again and again, even 
when the soul has been wakened from its sleep. 
Then, too, the voice of words is understood. Said 
a friend to me: ‘I used to think the inscriptions on 
gravestones intensely commonplace. Since I buried 
my child and put a gravestone over her, there is not 
an inscription which has not been full of meaning to 
me.’ 
II. The voice of words. Wesley was a great teacher 
as well as a great evangelist, and no man did more 
for the training and schooling of his converts. No 
man attached greater importance to the voice of 
words, to constant and Scriptural instruction. We 
put in the forefront the great saving truths which 
he exalted with the whole Church of Christ. ‘If 
we could once bring all our preachers, itinerant and 
local, uniformly and steadfastly to insist on these two 
points—Christ dying for us, and Christ reigning in 
us, we should shake the trembling gates of hell.’ 
But his tranquillity to the very end was a tranquillity 
in the Blood of Christ. ; 

He believed that the whole fruit of the Spirit— 
love, joy, peace—might be planted in the inmost soul 
and take deep root in the heart. But he believed 
that for the attainment of such perfection it was 
necessary to be obedient in all things to the law of 
Christ, and he did not shrink from the consequences. 

The trumpet of revival, Wesley taught, must be 
the trump of God. All our fresh springs are in the 
Divine Spirit. Where the first life was found we 
must find the new supplies. The flaming, glowing 
heart that utters itself in words that let in the light 
and the life and love of God to the soul must be 
baptised with the Holy Ghost. Only that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit, and the Spirit is given in 
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answer to prayer.—W. Rosrrtson Nicott, The Lamp 
of Sacrifice, p. 189. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ENVIRONMENT 


*Ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of thy iiving 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerabte com- 
pany of angels.’—HeEs. xu. 22. 


Tuis is a passage that makes one feel, with something 
akin to awe, the dignity and sublimity of the Chris- 
tian calling. You read the passage, and as it lives 
_before you there passes before the mind a stately pro- 
cession of those beings with whom the Christian is in 
relationship, and there is also disclosed to the wonder- 
ing gaze the possessions which the Christian inherits. 
‘Ye are come to these,’ says the writer to the Hebrew 
Christians. He has just placed before them, by way 
of contrast, that from which they had passed. That 
was your inheritance and the inheritance of your 
fathers, and it was a religion of symbols or pheno- 
mena, a religion which appealed to the senses and 
through the senses to the soul. This 1s your inheri- 
tance, you are come now into spiritual affinities, 
heavenly relationships, eternal and unshakable posses- 
sions. ‘Ye are come,’ and not ‘ye will come’; you 
already stand, if you can but realise it, at the centre 
of these great circles, Here is the present relationship 
and possession of the Christian. 

I. It is intensely difficult, even to-day, for men to 
escape from bondage to the outward, to realise the 
unseen. ‘This Epistle has still its work todo. What 
is religion to a great many people to-day? Church 
ordinances, the use of special Church buildings, the 
employment of and resort to a special ministry ; 
swinging censers, chanting choirs, observance of days 
and functions, What is religion? Elaborate music, 
a preacher, the building of churches, the giving of 
money? No, ye are not come to these. They may 
_be helps to religion, or the expression of religion, but 
they are not religion. Religion is an interior thing ; 
a realisation of the presence of God the Father and 
the Judge; a surrender of the life in loving loyalty 
to His authority, the living only to do His will. 

Have we come to this? Are we enjoying this 
vision, realising our inheritance, living the life of the 
soul ? 

If. Here in this passage, in majestic outline, is set 
forth what it is to belong to the Church of Christ. 
Into all this wealth you have been admitted. See 
how the Church is described ; ‘The general assembly 
and church of the firstborn who are enrolled in 
heaven’. ‘There is such a society in the world as 
the church of the firstborn, whose names God has 
enrolled. You joined the general assembly and 
church of the firstborn when you came to Jesus, 
the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling. ‘Then your name wasenrolled. Then 

ou began to live, and your name was written in 
een, And all these privileges Jesus ushered you 
into. See what they are:— 

(1) Brotherhood with holy souls living now. 

(2) Brotherhood with all the holy dead, right back 
to the Apostles of the Lord. The holy dead have 


come into their possessions earlier than we ; but the 
fact that they have already come is the earnest that 
we po come too.—Cuar.es Brown, Light and Life, 
Bibi: 


Rererences.—XII. 22.—H. 8. Holland, God’s City, p. 3. 
H. J..Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-tide Teaching, p. 173. Eaxpositor 
(5th Series), vol. ii. p. 342. XII. 22, 23.—A. Maclaren, Ez- 
positions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 236. - 


‘Ye are come unto Mount Sion, ... and to an innumerable 

company of angels.’—HeExs. x11. 22-24. 
‘ As to the vision of the other world,’ observes Foster 
in his essay on The Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Evangelical Religion (ch. vit), ‘you will observe 
a great difference between the language of sublime 
poetry and that of revelation, in respect to the nature 
of the sentiments and triumphs of that world, and 
still more perhaps in respect to the associates with 
whom the departing spirit expects soon to mingle. 
The dying magnanimity of poetry anticipates high 
converse with the souls of heroes, and patriots, and 
perhaps philosophers ; a Christian feels himself going 
(I may accommodate the passage) to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the firstborn, to God the judge of all, to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator 
of the new covenant.’ 


In her reminiscences of her mother, Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
observes: ‘'There was one passage of Scripture always 
associated with her in our minds in childhood ; it was 
this: ‘Ye are come unto Mount Sion, the city of the 
living God, to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels; to the general 
assembly and church of the firstborn, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect”. 

‘We all knew that this was what our father repeated 
to her when she was dying, and we often repeated it 
to each other. It was to that we felt we mus attain, 
though we scarcely knew how. In every scene of 
family joy or sorrow, or when father wished to make 
an appeal to our hearts which he knew we could not 
resist, he spoke of mother. 

‘I think it will be the testimony of all her sons that 
her image stood between them and the temptations 
of youth as a sacred shield ; that the hope of meeting 
her in heaven has sometimes been the last strand 
which did not part in hours of fierce temptation ; 
and that the remembrance of her holy life and death 
was a solemn witness of the truth of religion, which 
repelled every assault of scepticism, and drew back 
the soul from every wandering to the faith in which 
she lived and died.’ 


Rererences.—XII, 22-24,—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. 
No. 1689. C. D. Bell, Hills That Bring Peace, p. 339. XII. 
23,—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 
247. XII. 24.—Ibid. p. 257. M. Biggs, Practical Sermons 
on Old Testament Subjects, p. 31. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. 
No. 211, and vol. xii. No. 708. XII. 24, 25.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxxii, Nos. 1888 and 1889. XII. 25.—L. D. 
Bevan, Christ and the Age, p. 255. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 268. XII. 26.—E. M. Geldart, 
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Faith and Freedom, p. 182. XII. 26, 27.—L. D. Bevan, Christ 
and the Age, p. 271. XII. 26-28.—C. Williams, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 307. 


THIS WORD ‘YET ONCE MORE’ 
‘This word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing.’—Hes 
xray 

No book of the New Testament is more ‘modern’ 
than the Epistle to the Hebrews; none lies closer 
to the heart of the generation, or throbs with a 
deeper assent to its consciousness of change and its 
desire for the unchangeable. To the writer and the 
readers of the Epistle the changes looming on the 
Church and the world were so vast and awful that 
the vicissitudes of their own lives were lessened by 
their side. Weare more keenly conscious of the blows 
of circumstances as they affect ourselves. We look 
back with yearning on a life like: Wordsworth’s, of 
whom it has been said that his bereavements were 
‘thinly scattered clouds in a “great sea of blue,” 
seasons of mourning here and there among years 
which never lost their hold on peace, which knew no 
shame and no remorse, no desolation and no fear, 
whose days were never long with weariness nor their 
nights broken at the touch of woe’. ‘To us this word 
‘Yet once more’ signifieth the removing, but it is 
the removing of our own treasure and joy that strikes 
us with most piercing force. And yet we know that 
the foundations of our society and of our Church 
systems have been made to tremble. 

L ‘The Hebrews, for whom the Divine words were 
written, knew what comes to man as time runs out. 
They had experienced the steady, inevitable invasion 
of change in themselves and round them. It had 
even brought them insolence and violence, which 
they had borne well. But they were called on to 
face a worse trial—the ruin and overthrow of what 
God had built. They had to meet the death struggle 
of Judea against Rome, the sweeping away of the 
sacred ritual of the Temple, the burning of the holy 
and beautiful house with fire, the abomination of 
desolation standing in the holy place. In the midst 
of this what wonder that faith trembled with the 
trembling order? What wonder that despair as- 
sailed and even took possession of the soul? What 
wonder that men asked in terror whether God’s 
promise was broken—whether after all He was loving 
unto Israel—unto such as were of a clean heart ? 

II. There is one healing, and one only, for all 
hearts hurt by change. It is that God has done 
it. 'The consolation is administered here in a strange 
and daring fashion. Not content with proving that 
in the ascended Christ the Church possesses all, and 
more than all, that has been lost in the disappear- 
ance of the ritual of the old covenant, for 

In Him the shadows of the law 

Are all fulfilled and now withdraw, 
the Apostle affirms that of this change God is the 
author. And if it seem incredible that He should 
thus shake His own temple, the Apostle answers the 
doubt by saying that He will yet shake His own 
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heavens. ‘The shadow that lay full on the things 
of time is projected on eternity. ‘Yet once more I 
shake not the earth only, but also heaven.’ Once 
more only will He move the earth and the heaven. 
By a change which is not the culmination of the 
processes at work under our eyes, He will remove all 
that can pass away. ‘Then the things that cannot be 
shaken—the eternal substance, be it what it may, of 
the temporal—will remain, and with it they whe 
have not drawn back, and He, the Unchangeable. 
ruling amidst the immovable. But before that, 
change must crowd on change, and the Son of Man 
appear. For the awe-struck hearers of the Epistle 
forgotten words about earth and heaven perishing, 
waxing old, folded up, and changed were revived. 
It would calm them to see the way of change traced, 
its frontiers enlarged and yet limited, and its empire 
put securely in His hands who was bringing in the 
world over which no change can pass. 

III. ‘This word Yet once more’ does not now 
overcome us. We can face‘ the horrors of the last’. 
For others the warning may be fulfilled :— 

All that now delights thee from the day, 

On which it should be touched shall melt and pass away. 
For them disillusionment may come on disillusion- 
ment, and regret follow regret. We have our place 
in the world that can never crumble into dust. The 
kingdom which cannot be moved is about us now. 
It glimmers through the show of things. We have 
been translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son, 
and the importunate and ever-shifting objects of 
sense do not blind us to its glories-W. RoBERTSON 
Nicott, Ten Minute Sermons, p. 193. 

RererENnces.—XII, 27.—A. Rowland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 248. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
690. J. G. Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 280. 
J. Watson, The Inspiration of Our Faith, p. 335. EE. Griffith- 
Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 92. 


‘With reverence and awe.’—HExs. x11. 28. 


Txoucur without Reverence is barren, perhaps poison- 
ous; at best, dies like cookery, with the day that 
called it forth ; does not live, like sowing, in succes- 
sive tilths and wider-spreading harvests, bringing food 
and plenteous increase to all 'Time.—Car Lyte. 


In the biography of Francois Coillard, of the Zam- 
besi, it is told how he once-asked a friend in Paris, 
during 1897: ‘Do you ever regret having left the 
Church of Rome?’ ‘ Never,’ was the emphatic reply. 
‘In Protestantism I found an open Bible, the personal 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the forgive- 
ness of my sins—three things I never found in Rome. 
But, he added, ‘I must confess there is one thing 
in Catholicism which I miss in our Reformation 
Churches, and that is adoration.’ ‘I miss it too,’ 
said M. Coillard. 


Compark Renan’s indignant repudiation of Beranger’s 
theology, in his essay on ‘ The Deity of the Bourgeois’. 
‘No, they cannot know thee, Holy Being, whom we 
behold not save in the serenity of a pure heart. The 
blasphemies of the man of genius must please thee 
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more than the vulgar homage of complacent gaiety. 
The atheist is far rather he who so misjudges thee, 
than he that denies thee. The despair of a Lucre- 
tius or a Byron was more after thine own heart than 
this brazen-faced confidence of superficial optimism 
which insults while it adores thee.’ 

Rererences.—XII. 28.—L. D. Bevan, Christ and the Age, 
pp. 285, 299. E. J. Lyndon, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. 
p. 513, XII. 28, 29.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. No. 
1639. 

‘For our God is a consuming fire.’—HEs. xt. 29. 


Tux wrath of God properly understood, so far from 
being in conflict with the love of God, is the highest 
expression of it. How can God love any good with- 
out hating any evil? ‘Our God is a consuming fire’ 
—but the fire of the furnace which is hatred to the 
dross is love to the gold. And God’s wrath against sin 
is not only love, but the only love to the sinner. . . . 
Supposing it supposable, if God could and should 
remove from sin and disobedience their natural and 
penal consequences, would it be an act of love on His 
pee to do so? Would goodness continue to be 
lessedness if badness ceased to be accursedness? 
‘Our God is a consuming fire,’ and He is never so 
much ‘ our God’ as when He is consuming us. For 
it is only in God’s wrath to our sin that we know 
God’s love to ourselves—Dvu Bosx, Soteriology of 
the New Testament, p. 51. 
Rererences.—XII. 29.—R. J. Wardell, Preacher’s Maga- 
wine, vol. xviii. p. 88. L. D. Bevan, Christ and the Age, p. 315. 


‘Let love of the brethren continue.’—HEs. xl. I. 


Onty love rooted in sympathy and expressed in action 
to the point of a complete destruction of self-will is 
Christian love-—Wacner’s Letters (1880), p. 339. 
Rererencrs.—XIII. 1.—T. C. Finlayson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 401. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons 
in Outline, p. 134. 
‘Let love of the brethren continue , . . let us go forth unto 
Him without the camp.’—HEs. XIII. I, 13. 
Propix are not most conscious of brotherhood when 
they continue languidly together in one creed, but 
when, with some doubt, with some danger perhaps, 
and certainly not without some reluctance, they vio- 
lently break with the tradition of the past, and go 
forth from the sanctuary of their fathers to worship 
under the bare heaven.—R. L. Stevenson, in Men 


and Books. “ 
UNAWARE OF ANGELS 


‘ Some have entertained angels unawares.’—Hzs, xu. 2. 


In a recent novel, where great power is on the whole 
misdirected, there is one sentence that cannot easily 
be forgotten. A stern old mother has a daughter 
given to writing. The mother disapproves, but when 
the daughter dies we are told that what her mother 
used tospeak of as verses she always afterwards called 

ems. ‘That is what death does for our loved ones. 
It changes their verses into poems. Were we to 
write for ever we could not say a word more. Every- 
thing is then transfigured and stands out ina new 
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light, a light in which we could not see it while the 
dear ones were yet with us. 

In this dim world of clouding cares 

We rarely know, till wildered eyes 

See white wings lessening up the skies, 

The angels with us unawares. 
But we know them then. 

I. The Ideal was once among us, and we beheld 
His glory, and did not know it for the glory of the 
Only Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
While He tabernacled among men they doubted 
Him, questioned Him, criticised Him, scorned Him. 
It was not till He was taken from them that the full 
truth burst upon their sight. He knew that it would 
be so. As He neared the Great Altar where He 
offered up the Perfect Sacrifice, He said that He 
would send the Spirit to reprove the world of right- 
eousness, ‘because I go to My Father, and ye see 
Meno more. In a hush of love and reverence He 
was laid in His new tomb, and since that hour He 
has been the Hope, the Glory, the Ideal, and the 
Crown of our fallen humanity. 

IL. It was so, as each of us knows, with our own 
beloved. However much we cared for them, however 
deeply we understood them, however we looked up 
to them, we know them better now. Even here we 
understood their truth and pity and patient loving 
kindness, but now everything comes more nearly and 
dearly home. In a measure our eyes were holden, 
but they have been open long since. Now that the 
past is cast upon a ground of wonder it seems com- 
prehensible, and we marvel that we were so dull. 
The loves that have been taken from us, the venerat- 
ing regard of childhood, the passion of youth, the 
restful affection of mature years, the trust of lost 
little children, the kind, true friendships that we 
hoped would bridge all the changes over—we know 
how to prize them as we sit with our yearning and 
sometimes remorseful thoughts. Were they fault- 
less? Perhaps they were not, but whatever there 
was of frailty, imperfection, ignorance, was no true 
part of their redeemed being, and has all fallen from 
them now. Others may recall such things, but we 
cannot. Our forgetfulness is even as the forgetfulness 
of God, Who casts our sins behind His back, and 
neither remembers them nor, if we may dare to say 
it, can remember them. So much besides is clear to 
us that in the old time we never saw. ‘They were 
dead in Christ while they were living here, and their 
life was hid with Christ in God. Now it seems to 
issue from Christ and to be part of Christ’s glory. 

But all this is true in Christ and in Christ only. 
It is in Him that the dead are living and the lost 
are found. It is in Him that : 

We give blind grief and blinder sense the lie, 

And say, ‘ They did not live to die’. 
It is in Him that the golden hope of immortality, so 
often clouded, springs unbaffled from its sleep. In 
Him the soul’s prevision im its moments of intensest 
life is true, the very truth of truths. It is through 
Him we know that we cannot idealise the dead, that 
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they are more lovely and gracious than our loveliest 
cod most gracious dreams. In Him the promises of 
God are Yea, and in Him Amen. And s0 it is to 
Him, to His Cross, and His Resurrection that all our 
hopes are nailed—W. Roserrson Nicorr, Sunday 
Evening, p. 53. 


THE LARGER HOSPITALITY 


‘Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.’—HEs. xu. 2. 
Reapinc this verse for the first time, it almost seems 
as if this plea for hospitality were based upon a selfish 
motive. Are we to do good that we may win good? 
Not so. If a man be hospitable on the bare chance 
of entertaining angels, he is no hospitable man. But 
if a man be hospitable from loftiest motives, sooner 
or later, God will bring angels to his door. Our 
text tells the joy of every open home and heart and 


mind. It reads the doom of every closed door. 
Shut it and bar it! You will shut out a hundred 
vagabonds. One day you will shut out an angel. 


And it were better to be deceived a score of times 
than miss a heavenly messenger like that. I want 
to take this thought and run it out into three 
realms. 

I, And first, the realm of home. Are all the 
angels dead? Have none in the garb of strangers 
ever appeared on your horizon? ‘To answer that, we 
have to ask, What is an angel? An angel is a 
messenger of God. And every word that ever 
cheered you from a stranger’s lips, and every thought 
that ever reached you from a stranger’s heart, and 
every Christlike sight that ever touched you in a 
stranger’s home, these have been angel ministries to 
you—the messengers of God. Entertain strangers. 
It is the noblest hospitality. Sooner or later you 
shall find, by the tokens of a larger heart and fuller 
life, that you have been entertaining angels unawares. 

Il. Now, look at the realm of experience. For 
years life is one uneventful drudgery ; we wake, we 
eat, we work, we tire, we sleep. But the day comes 
when at our doors there standsa stranger. Perhaps 
it is poverty. Perhaps it is sickness. Perhaps it is 
death. How will you treat that stranger? that is 
the question. Some men rebel. And some grow 
bitter. And some despair; but they are brave, and 
plod along without a prayer, without a hope, till 
men say, ‘See how resigned they are!’ They do not 
know it is the resignation of a broken heart. There 
isa nobler way. Be not forgetful to entertain the 
stranger: you shall be entertaining angels unawares. 
God’s blessings come in strange disguises. 

III. Lastly, I want to take our text into the 
realm of thought. It is amazing what cold entertain- 
ment the world has always given to great thoughts, 
when first they came as strangers. But do not 
quarrel with the world. Perhaps that same inhos- 
pitality is yours and mine—if not to-day, to-morrow. 
‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good,’ that 
is the Christian attitude—G. H. Morrison, Flood- 
Tide, p. 271. 


‘Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.’—HEs. x1. 2. 


‘I was a little acquainted,’ says Boswell in his Tour 
to the Hebrides (Saturday, 2ist August), ‘with Mr, 
Forbes, the minister of the parish. I sent to inform 
him that a gentleman desired to see him. He returned 
for answer, “that he would not come to a stranger”, 
I then gave my name, and he came. I remonstrated 
to him for not coming to a stranger; and, by pre- 
senting him to Dr. Johnson, proved to him what a 
stranger might sometimes be. His Bible inculcates, 
“be not forgetful to entertain strangers,” and maintain 
the same motive. He defended himself by saying, 
“He had once come to a stranger, who sent for 
him ; and he found him a little worth person!”? 
Rererences.—XIII. 2.—S. A. Tipple, The Admiring 
Guest, p. 166. H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 120. Eapositor (4th 
Series), vol. x. p. 71. XIII. 3.—C. O. Eldridge, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 37. 
‘Let marriage be held in honour among all, and let the bed be 
undefiled.’—HEs. x11. 4. 
Discusstne the origin of the Canons of Nicsea (His- 
tory of the Hastern Church, lect. v.), Dean Stanle 
relates how ‘a proposition was made, enjoining that a 
married clergy (according to one report, including even 
sub-deacons) were to separate from their wives. The 
opposition came from a most unexpected quarter. 
From amongst the Egyptian bishops stepped out into 
their midst, looking out of his one remaining eye, 
and halting on his paralysed leg, the old hermit-con- 
fessor, Paphuntius or Paphunte. With a roar of in- 
dignation rather than with a speech, he broke into 
the debate: ‘Lay not this heavy yoke upon the 
clergy. Marriage is honourable im all, and the bed 
undefiled. By exaggerated strictness you will do the 
Church more harm than good. All cannot bear such 
an ascetic rule . His speech produced a pro- 
found sensation. His own austere life of unblemished 
celibacy gave force to every word that he uttered ; he 
shared that rare excellence of appreciating difficulties 
which he himself did not feel, and of honouring a 
state of life which was not his own. 


NEITHER LEFT NOR FORSAKEN 
‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’—HEs. xm. 5. 


I. ‘I wm never leave thee.’ The nearest and the 
dearest even cannot say this to us. Life is full of 
partings, and we come to feel at last, with Ruskin, 
‘That word good-bye shakes me from head to foot’. 
Even when the closest relationship has been reached, 
when two have walked side by side through life, and 
have shared every variety of existence, when the 
warmer passion has passed and is replaced by some- 
thing deeper and truer, till the duality of being be- 
comes a unity, one must die, and the other, stranded 
and helpless, must go on living. It is the constant 
experience that such partings leave behind them 
something more than sorrow, something of com- 
punction, which may even be remorse. It is the 
universal testimony that the strength of a dear bond 
is never known till it is broken till the ancient depths 
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are stirred, till the vanished faces appear upon the 
background of the young spring skies. The heart 
reaches far back and vainly into the forgotten years, 
and longs to recover them, not so much to fill them 
more fully with love as with the signs and tokens of 
love. But there isa far greater tragedy than that 
of the death parting. There is such a thing as living 
together and yet drifting farther and farther apart. 
The heart may stray, and a river broader and deeper 
than Jordan may lie between those who outwardly 
are close together. Better to look with love and 
reverence and yearning and gratitude and repentance 
across the straits of death than to feel that in the 
home the cruel grave of the dead love has been dug 
and filled. But our Lord’s promise means that no 
matter how we are impoverished we have left to us 
His presence and His heart. No matter how sorely 
broken we may be with the assaults of life, no matter 
by what separations we may be left lonely, He never 
leaves us, and never forsakesus. When that becomes 
a weight which was once no weight at all, when we 
have less and less to do with things around us, when, 
as the phrase has it, our day is over, there is One Who 
remains, One on whom our dying eyes may rest, one hid- 
ing place from the wind, one covert from the tempest. 

Il. For the promise is not only ‘I will not leave 
thee ;’ it is also ‘I will never forsake thee’. We 
change ourselves. This is at once the misery and the 
blessedness of life. We shall all be changed, says the 
Apostle, to those who had already changed much. 
Think how we have altered from our childhood in 
body and mind, in thought and in feeling. All our 
life has been made up of stages of one long change, 
and what would happen if Christ changed, too? 
But Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. His love burns on through the storms as 
steadily as a lamp in a windless place. We have 
suffered cruelly from the loss of the living and the 
loss of the dead. Friend and lover have gone far 
from us and have found others to care for; but He 
never changes. He bears with our falling, with our 
wandering, with our forgetfulness, and His love is as 
ardent and forgiving and helpful at the last as it was 
at first. It is not only that He never leaves us; it 
is that He neither leaves us nor forsakes us. 

So it is with trial. It is this the writer to the 
Hebrews is thinking of, and we can almost see the 
sudden light leaping into. those steadfast eyes, that 
had faced the worst which time could do, as he spoke. 
He had told his fellow-Christians to imitate the faith 
of the martyrs—whose faith imitate, considering the 
end of their conversation, considering how it brought 
them to that—to the hard bed, with its pillow of 
sharp thorns, on which the Redeemer fell asleep. 
They died the death of the Righteous, and their last 
end was like His, and they found Him as good as 
His word. We vex and weary ourselves thinking 
what we shall do, how long we shall be able to work, 
what will happen when we are perforce idle, how we 
shall bear the pains and partings that arc to be. He 
wants to put an end to all this by His promise that 


whatever befalls we shall neither be left nor forsaken. 
He tells us to do the duty of the moment in the 
moment, and for therest to hold by him. And when 
the last bonds are loosened, and we are delivered 
from our earthly troubles, we shall be for ever with 
the Lord, and we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is. The blessedness of that vision, who 
can tell but those who stand before Him?—W. 
Rosertson Nicott, Sunday Evening, p. 97. 


* Be ye free from the love of money: content with such things 
as ye have: for himself hath said, I will in no wise fail 
thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee.’—HEs. xi. 5. 

I ymxp that the Spirit of God taught the writers of 

the New Testament to apply to us all in general, 

and to every single person in particular, some graci- 
ous words which God in the Old ‘Testament spake 
to one man upon a special occasion in a single and 
temporal instance. Such are the words which God 
spake to Joshua; ‘I will never fail thee, nor forsake 
thee,” and upon the stock of that promise St. Paul 
forbids covetousness and persuades contentedness, be- 
cause those words were spoken by God to Joshua in 
another case—JernEmy Taytor, Holy Dying (ch. v. 
sec. 5). 


Bor now I began to exercise myself with new thoughts ; 
I daily read the word of God, and applied all the 
comforts of it to my present state. One morning, 
being very sad, I opened the Bible upon these words, 
‘I will never, never leave thee, nor forsake thee’. 
Immediately it occurred that these words were to 
me; why else should they be directed in such a 
manner, just at the moment when I was mourning 
over my condition, as one forsaken of God and man? 
Well then, said I, if God does not forsake me, of what 
ill consequence can it be, or what matters it, though 
the world should all forsake me; seeing on the other 
hand, if I had all the world, and should lose the 
favour and blessing of God, there would be no com- 
parison in the loss ?—Dexroz, Robinson Crusoe, pt. 1. 
(ch. mL). 


Mosr people have had a period or periods in their 
lives when they have felt thus forsaken ; when, having 
long hoped against hope, and still seen the day of 
fruition deferred, their hearts have truly sickened 
within them. This is a terrible hour, but it is often 
that darkest point which precedes the rise of day; 
that turn of the year when the icy January wind 
carries over the waste at once the dirge of departing 
winter, and the prophecy of coming spring. The 
serishing birds, however, cannot thus understand the 
blast before which they shiver; and as little can the 
suffering soul recognise, in the climax of its affliction, 
the dawn of its deliverance. Yet, let whoever grieves 
still cling fast to love and faith in God: God will 
never deceive, never finally desert him. ‘Whom He 
loveth, He chasteneth.’ These words are true, 
and should not be forgotten.—CHaz.orre Bronré, 
Shirley (chap. xx.). 

Rererences.—XIII. 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viil 
No. 477; vol. xxii, No. 1880. XIII. 5-6.—A. Maclaren, 
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After the Resurrection, p. 291. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiv. 
No. 1449. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Hebrews, p. 277. 


‘Imitate their faith.’—HeEs. x11. 7. 


Imrration: it enters into the very fastnesses of char- 
acter; and we, our souls, ourselves, are for ever 
imitating what we see and hear, the forms, the sounds, 
which haunt our memories, our imaginations.—Patrr, 
Plato and Platonism, p. 272. 

Rererences.—XIII. 7.—T. Arnold, The Interpretation of 
Scripture, p. 810. J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 98. XIII. 7, 8.—G, Campbell 
Morgan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 3. 


DISCIPLESHIP 
‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for 
ever.’—Hes, xu. 8, 
Wuar do the Gospels certify to have been the char- 
acter of original Christianity ? The answer is on the 
surface. Original Christianity was a discipleship to 
Jesus Christ. 

I. The followers of Christ are in the Gospels com- 
monly described as His disciples. Discipleship im- 
plied the frank acceptance of Christ’s personal claims, 
and the power which won that acceptance was the 
power of Christ’s personal influence. But what did 
_ discipleship practically involve? Obviously, at the 
time to these first disciples, peril, loss, temporal ruin. 
Nothing could be sterner or more threatening than 
the prospect which He unfolded before His disciples. 
Discipleship goes deeper than the external circum- 
stances of life. ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday 
and to-day, yea and for ever’. The terms of His 
service reflect His changelessness. 

II. Discipleship is the abiding aspect of Christianity. 
Churches and creeds, as such, have no immunity from 
the law of change, but if the essence of Christianity 
be not the membership of a church, nor yet the ac- 
ceptance of a system of belief, but rather diseipleship 
to a living Person, then it seems possible to hope that 
Christianity may possess an indestructible life. Dis- 
cipleship, In the common experience of mankind, 
terminates in one of two ways. On the one hand, 
the disciple may outstrip his teacher, learn all he has 
to teach, and advance into regions where he has no 
message. On the other hand, the disciple may lose 
confidence in the teacher, shake off the spell of his 
personal influence, set himself free from his moral and 
intellectual control. Can either of these contingencies 
happen in the case of the Christian discipleship? Are 
there any signs that Christians have outgrown the 
teachings of the Master? Is the world growing weary 
of the Ideal presented in the Gospel? As far as I can 
see, the evidence points in the opposite direction. 

If. The changes of Christianity which, at first 
sight, perplex and distress us, are not only intelligible, 
but even necessary, when Christianity is conceived as 
a discipleship. For discipleship must always include 
the notion of advance. In truth, not to advance is 
to cease to be a disciple. 

IV. Finally, it is in realising our Christian profes- 
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sion as before all things a discipleship to Christ that 
we shall recover fraternity. ‘The nearer we draw to 
our Master, the nearer we draw also to one another, 
—H. H. Henson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ux. 
Doli. 

THE UNCHANGEABLE CHRIST 


HEs. xu. 8 


I, The Christian Conception of God Involves Im- 
mutability. — Capricious divinities abound in the 
history of the race. They are the creatures of 
imagination. ‘The idea of a changeable God is an 
absurdity to the Christian mind. ‘The Divine nature 
suffers no variableness. The Divine purpose is un- 
changeable also. (1) The physical universe suggests 
Divine immutability. The universe is under the 
dominion of law which is absolutely universal, pene- 
trating all spheres, space and time. Behind the law 
is the law-giver in Whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. (2) This is supported by the 
moral law. Righteousness, justice, truth, goodness, 
love, these are the same everywhere—in God, and in 
man; and every moral being everywhere. (3) The 
unchangeableness of God is emphasised in the Scrip- 
tures. 

II. The Unchangeable Christ is the Gospel we 
Preach.—He is the Author, Finisher, and essence 
thereof. ‘The permanency of the Gospel is secured in 
Him who is from everlasting to everlasting the same. 
The unity of truth is secured in Christ. 'The Gospel 
is essentially the same in all ages, and under all con- 
ditions of life. It is preached to the barbarian, and 
to the civilised, everywhere the same Christ the 
Saviour of man. This is quite consistent with variety 
of forms, expressions, and methods. All truth is in 
Christ, the garment in which it is clothed is of many 
colours. Unity of essence, and diversity of expres- 
sion are not inconsistent. The old Gospel is always 
new. Divers and strange doctrines present themselves 
on every hand, but there is no substitute for the old 
Gospel. We may speak in other terms. ‘The pro- 
nunciation of some words is not precisely the same, 
but the unchangeable Christ abides. The worlds re- 
volve around Him still. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST 


Hes. xu. 8. 


I. We must take account of the supreme claim which 
is enshrined in the declaration that, amid all the 
chances and changes of the world, Jesus Christ is 
always the same. ‘This could not be true if He were 
but as the great saints and heroes of history. The 

assuredly change dramatically. We alter our minds 
about them ; the reason and conscience of men goes 
away from them; they cease to appear worthy of 
homage ; they come to be the symbols of delusion, 
and the beacons of warning. Of none of them could 
it be truly said that they change not as the ages pass. 
But when we come to the Master, whom Apostles 
and saints worshipped and strove as best they could 
to follow, we have reached fixity at last. His suprem- 
acy remains secure and unchallenged through all the 
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revolutions of thought and sentiment. There is but 
one explanation of this sole and unchallenged preroga- 
tive of unchanging power. It is the core of the Chris- 
tian creed, the truth on which the Church stands, by 
which the Christian lives. Jesus Christ is not as the 
rest. He is the unique, the only-begotten of the 
Father, God Incarnate. 

II. We must observe that this supremacy, absolute 
and immutable, is independent of ecclesiastical systems, 
and of specific theologies. ‘The emphasis placed on 
the various parts of the scheme of Christian doctrine 
is constantly changing. Yet through all the changes 
the one assured and unalterable factor is precisely 
the sole and incommunicable supremacy of Christ. 

III. This unchanging and unique supremacy of 
Jesus Christ is not disallowed by the larger view of 
religion, which is now everywhere !aying hold of men’s 
minds. It is not the Church alone, but all mankind, 
' speaking through its infinite variety of spiritual 
utterances, which says to Christ with St. Peter: 
‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’ 

IV. Finally, if we turn from every outward sphere 
and enter within the sanctuary of our own minds, and 
there face the anxiety which rises on our thought 
from the knowledge of our own weakness and false- 
hood, it is still the same fact on which we must build 
our hopes. Being what I know myself to be, we ask, 
How dare I make the profession of Christianity at 
all? The only justification in reason and in religion 
for the venture of discipleship is found, not in our- 
selves, but in the unchanging Christ. ‘Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, and to-day, yea, and for ever.’ 
Courage, then, though memories of failure hang darkly 
on our minds, and our hearts fail us as we listen 
to the Babel of conflicting voices, and are shocked 
by the reckless vehemence of unloving zeal, or chilled 
by ae questionings of an age which has forgotten 
God ! 


THE EVER-LIVING CHRIST 


‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, yea and for 
ever.’—HeEs, x11. 8 (R.V.). 


In the context the author of this Epistle exhorts 
the Hebrew Christians not to forget their guides and 
leaders who had spoken unto them the Word of God. 
Some, like St. Stephen and St. James, had won a 
martyr’s crown. Many had been scattered by perse- 
cution as fallen leaves before the autumn wind. But 
let them remember, said he, this grand and blessed 
truth: ministers may die or be removed, but ‘Jesus 
Christ ’—the object of their faith and the subject of 
their preaching—‘is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
yea and for ever.’ 

Over the vast gateway of the deserted city of 
Futtypore Sikri, in Northern India, is an Arabic in- 
scription to this effect: ‘This world is but a bridge ; 
pass over, build not thy dwelling there’. The state- 
ment is true; the exhortation is wise. And yet in 
that sentence lurks a great sorrow. The antidote to 


that sorrow lies in the words of the Psalmist : ‘ Lord, 
Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations,’ 
and in the words of my text, ‘Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, yea and for ever’. 

For a moment observe the names of our Lord which 
we have here. Jesus, His personal name; Christ, or 
the ‘anointed one,’ the name which speaks of His 
official capacity—which tells that He was set apart 
by God for the complete and perfect salvation of His 
people, and which opens out to us His offices of 
Prophet, Priest and King. 

I. Prophet.—The title of Prophet was given to 
Christ as the great Revealer and Teacher of the will 
of God. Moses predicted that this Prophet was to 
be a man like unto himself. ‘Unto Him shall ye 
hearken,’ All the leaves of prophecy, like one great 
sunflower, turn to Christ the Light. Like its author, 
the Bible is the same ‘ yesterday and to-day’. ‘Other 
books, writes the Archbishop of Armagh, ‘pass 
away; but of that the silver cord shall never be 
loosed, nor the golden bowl broken, nor the mourners 
that go about the streets proclaim that at last the 
great book is dead and carried to the charnel-house 
of dead religions.’ The Prophet teaches, as I have 
said, not only by the written word, but by a Divinely 
appointed ministry. Because Christ ever lives the 
Gospel ministry will never die. 

II. Priest.—Christ is ‘a Priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec’. By the sacrifice of Himself 
upon the cross the God-Man took the ‘ Divine ana- 
thema against sin upon His own immaculate head’. 
He suftered ‘the just for the unjust’. ‘We have 
redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of His grace.’ The 
atonement proclaims an accepted world, a reconciled 
Father, a redeemed humanity. In these days, when 
an ethical revival is the great need of the Church and 
the world, and when by the law of reaction there is a 
growing danger of the divorcement of duty from 
dogma—yes! and when the hearts of men are craving 
for a morality which they do not possess—we must 
summon them afresh to the cross of Christ as the 
fulcrum of a moral life and the mainspring of holiness. 

Earthly ministers, like the Mosaic priests, are by 
succession. ‘The time comes when we must die or be 
removed. Our voices are hushed, and the footfall of 
our steps is no longer heard in the street. It is my 
comfort to speak of one whose Priesthood is unchange- 
able: who, seated amid the heavenly glories, ever 
pities, ever intercedes, ever pardons, ever helps, ever 
blesses. 

Ill. King.—If the Jew in the old dispensation looked 
for a Messiah who was to reign as King and not for 
a Messiah who was to suffer as Priest, we in this dis- 
pensation continually think of Christ as Priest almost 
to the forgetfulness of Christ as King. Do not 
forget that Christ is King as well as Priest. Turn 
your thoughts ofttimes from the pathetic beauty of 
the sunset on Calvary to the glorious sunrise on 
Olivet. Amid the clouds of night let us look for the 
brightness of the coming dawn. 
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This kingdom is yours if you will but accept its 
conditions._J. W. Barpstry, Many Mansions, p. 
349. 

‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, yea and for 
ever.’—HeEs. xiii. 8. 

Is it conceivable that the God who made the seven 

stars and Orion, and who is without variableness or 

shadow of turning, played off caprices on the narrow 

seaboard of Asia Minor in the centuries before our 





era, which, having come to another mind, or being: 


weary, He has ceased to enact in modern days, cowed 
and overfaced by steam and penny newspapers reeled 
off without stopping? Is the strength of Israel lying 
or repenting now the world has waxed older and wiser 
and more scientific, and is clothed in cloth, and builds 
magnificent clubrooms in Pall Mall, where His name 
goes for nothing ?>—James Smetuam, Letters, p. 347. 
Rererences.—XIII. 8.—Reuen Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 107. H. H. Henson, Godly Union and 
Concord, pp. 1 and 269. A. Coote, Twelve Sermons, p. 12. 
T. Rider, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 40. J. Cart- 
wright, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 180. Bishop Nick- 
son, The Record, vol. xxvii. p. 1084. A. H. Stanton, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 7. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 
170; vol. xv. No. 848, and vol. xl. No. 2358. F. E. Paget, 
Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life, vol. i. p. 36. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. 
iv. p. 290. C. Vinee, The Unchanging Saviour, p. 1. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Hebrews, p. 285. 
XIII. 8, 9.—W. Alexander, Primary Convictions, p. 3. XIII. 
9.—Eapositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 143. A. Maclaren, Ha- 
positions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 294. XIII. 10, 15.— 
Ibid. p. 808. XIII. 11, 12.—J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 219. 
XIII. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 2660. XIII. 
13.—Ibid. vol. x. No. 577. 
‘Jesus . . . suffered without the gate. Let us go forth there- 
fore unto Him without the camp.’—HEB. XII. 12, 13. 
In early times the graveyards and cemeteries were 
always outside the towns or villages, partly—and here 
is shown our forefathers’ likeness to us—for the greater 
healthiness, partly—and here is shown their romance, 
which we have lost—in realisation that all men are 
strangers and pilgrims upon earth, and because of the 
great sacrifice ‘offered without the camp ’—J. H. 
SHORTHOUSE. 
‘ Here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to come,’ 
—HEB. XII. 14. 
From this text Becket preached in the chapter-house 
of Canterbury Cathedral in December, 1170, on re- 
turning from France after his hollow reconciliation 
with Henry If. ‘The cathedral,’ says Dean Stanley, 
‘was hung with silken drapery ; magnificent banquets 
were prepared ; the churches resounded with organs 
and bells; the palace-halls with trumpets; and the 
Archbishop preached in the chapter-house on the 
text, “ Here we have no abiding city, but we seek one 
to come”. On Christmas Day, he preached from the 
words, “on earth, peace to men of good-will”. He 
began by speaking of the sainted fathers of the 
Church of Canterbury, the presence of whose bones 
made doubly hallowed the consecrated ground. 
“One martyr,” he said, ‘they had already—Alfege, 
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murdered by the Danes, whose tomb stood on the 
north side of the high altar. It was possible,” he 
added, “that they would soon have another.” The 
people who thronged the nave were in a state of 
wild excitement ; they wept and groaned; and an 
audible murmur ran through the church. “ Father, 
why do you desert us so soon? to whom will you 
leave us?’ But as he went on with his discourse, 
the plaintive strain gradually rose into a tone of 
fiery indignation. “You would have thought,” says 
Hubert of Bosham, who was present, “that you were 
looking at the prophetic beast, which had at once 
the face of a man and the face of a lion.” ’"—SrTaNLEY’s 
Memorials of Canterbury, pp. 66, 67. 


‘Here have we no continuing city.’—HEs, XIII. 14. 


Lirg is not designed to minister to a man’s vanity. 
He goes upon his long business most of the time 
with a hanging head, and all the time like a blind 
child. Full of rewards and punishments as it is—so 
that to see the day break or the moon rise, or to 
meet a friend, or to hear the linnet call when he is 
hungry, fills him with surprising joys—this world is 
yet for him no abiding city. Friendships fall through, 
health fails, weariness assails him; year after year, 
he must thumb the hardly varying record of his 
own weakness and folly. It is a friendly process of 
detachment.—R. L. Srevenson, in A Gneiarne 
Sermon. 
Anp so it came about that John Gladwyn Jebb left 
both Mexico and this land where we have ‘no abid- 
ing city,’ almost as naked of the world’s goods as 
when he entered it. . . . He was too sanguine, too 
romantic, too easily deluded by others, and too 
mystical—a curious vein of mysticism was one of 
his most striking characteristics—for this nineteenth 
century. As a crusader, or as a knight-errant, doubt- 
less, he would have been a brilliant success, but as a 
manager of companies and a director of business 
matters it must be confessed that he was a failure. 

Would that there existed more of such noble 
failures—the ignoble are sufficiently abundant—for 
then the world might be cleaner than it is It 
matters little now: his day is done, and he has 
journeyed to that wonderful Hereafter of which 
during life he had so clear a vision, and that was so 
often the subject of his delightful and suggestive 
talk—Riper Hacearp, in The Iife and Adven- 
tures of J. G. Jebb, pp. xxiv, xxv. 

Hs, XIIl, 14. 

Pxruars one fact which lies at the root of all the 
actions of the Turks, small and great, is that they 
are by nature nomads. It is their custom to orna- 
ment the walls of their houses with texts instead of 
pictures, and, if they quoted from the Bible instead 
of the Koran, no words would better characterise 
their manner of life than ‘Here have we no continu- 
ing city’—Sm Cuantes Euior, Turkey sn Europe, 
p. 89. 

Rererences.—XIII. 14.—R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 10. E. M. Geldart, Faith and Freedom, p. 
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117. E. T. J. Marriner, Sermons Preached at Lyme Regis, p. 
63. F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd 
Series), p. 225. 


THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE 


‘By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually.’—Hes, x11. 15. 

‘THe sacrifice of praise.’ We are apt to pass over 
the words and miss their deep meaning. ‘The sacri- 
fice of praise is not the mere natural expression of 
joy. The word carries a red stain. Praise in a 
world like this, and from creatures such as we are, 
must often be sacrificial if it is to be continual. 
Continued thanksgiving carried through a life of 
faith is a sacrifice which may be laid upon the altar 
where the Perfect Oblation was offered up for the 
sins of the whole world. 

When the father of Principal Cairns died, after pro- 
tracted suffering, there was a short pause till each of the 
family circle had realised what had happened. Then 
the mother in a broken voice asked that ‘the books’ 
might be laid on the table, and gave out the verse :— 

The storm is changed into a calm 
At His command and will; 


So that the waves that raged before 
Now quiet are and still, 


It was her voice that raised the tune. Then she 
asked her eldest son to read a chapter of the Bible, 
and afterwards to pray. When they knelt down the 
son made a strong effort to steady his voice, but failed 
utterly, and ‘the dear mother herself lifted up the 
voice of thanksgiving for the victory that had been 
won’. ‘That was the sacrifice of praise. 

I. To understand the words fully we turn back to 
the place where they are used, the last chapter in 
Hebrews. ‘We have an altar,’ says the Apostle. 
That Altar is Christ upon His Cross. It is an Altar 
whereof those whoiremain in Judaism and serve the 
tabernacle have no right to eat. But what is denied 
to them is the privilege of Christian believers. They 
feast upon the sacrifice. ‘He that eateth Me, even 
he shall live by Me.’ Christ for us becomes Christ 
in us. By eating of the sacrifice, the supernatural 
life is sustained, and the years are turned into one 
long thanksgiving. Our Altar stood without the 
gate of Jerusalem. ‘The bodies of those beasts, 
whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the 
High Priest for sin, are burned without the camp. 
Wherefore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the 
people with His own Blood, suffered without the gate,’ 
Even as the Christian Church of those days was cast 
out of the Jewish Synagogue, so the Christian Church 
is to be separated from the world that it may be 
united to Him. It is detached from the visible order 
that it may be united with the invisible. Its true 
home is not here, not even without the camp, where 
its Altar stands. That is a stage on the way to the 
stable city beyond the sea of death, where the eternal 
order holds, which we seek,’ ‘for here we have no 
continuing city, but we seek one tocome’. So then, 
being outside the gate, and exiles by the Christian 
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Altar, we are to offer up our sacrifices, not the sacri- 
fice of propitiation, but the sacrifice of praise. It 
is a sacrifice, seeing that it has to be offered continu- 
ally. It is also a sacrifice, seeing that it is the fruit 
of lips that make confession of His name. Confession 
when the Apostle wrote meant much, and it is not 
well with us if it means little now. 

II. 'To offer the sacrifice of praise, is to bless the 
Lord at all times, to give thanks in everything, to 
make the mornings, noons, and midnights of life one 
Eucharist. How different is the sacrifice of praise 
from the mere exultation of youth! Youth, with 
its profuse illusions, demands happiness as its right, 
and even if it recognises God as the giver of joy, 
turns away from Him when the shadow falls. Youth 
demands victory, and cannot wait. It grows weary 
in a long and losing fight. But if we have learned 
to offer the sacrifice of praise upon the Altar, we 
need not covet youth. God has provided some better 
thing for us. We know it even when we see our- 
selves grey haired and wrinkled in the mirror, and 
feel that the battle is as much as ever we can fight, 
and the race as much as ever we canrun. We have 
learned to give thanks as the tide of battle rolls this 
way and that. The inner life wells up as the outer 
sinks into the ground. ‘There is within us something 
better than the light-heartedness of youth, a joy, a 
buoyancy, a confidence which the world cannot give 
and cannot take away. We have learned to drink in 
the sunlight when exposed to it, and give back that 
light in the brightness of the night. To offer the 
sacrifice of praise is to give thanks, as the Lord gave 
thanks when He took the bread and blessed it and 
brake it. He gave thanks for the wayfaring behind 
and the Cross before. 

III. We learn, too, as life goes on that the Chris- 
tian sacrifice of praise means much more than the 
acceptance of sorrow in the hope that it may pass and 
be succeeded by gladness, There is less meaning for 
the Christian Church than there was for the Jewish 
in the words, ‘ Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning’. It is Jewish rather than 
Christian to watch the unbidden guest Sorrow with 
impatience and wretchedness, taking comfort in the 
thought that her presence must pass with the ay 
night, that at morning she will be gone, and we shall 
find Joy in her room. There is an element of truth 
in that view. Mornings of joy, even in this life, 
sometimesifollow nights of weeping. When the worst 
comes to the worst, men say things mend, and they 
say also that it is always darkest before dawn. But 
we have come to know that Sorrow does not pass even 
though Joy enters, and those who can offer the sacri- 
fice of praise do not even pray that she should pass. 
They learn to make room for the two angels, the 
veiled angel and the shining. Both are welcome 
guests, both are sent from God, both will work for 
us a gracious ministry if we will only suffer it. For 
the veiled angel we are to praise God, though it must 
be the sacrifice of praise—W. Rosrrtson Nicoxt, 
Sunday Evening, p. 367. 
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Rererences.—XIII. 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. 
No. 2048. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, p. 337. 
‘ Let us offer a sacrifice of praise to God. . . . But to do good 

and to communicate forget not.’—HEs. x11. 15, 16. 
‘His tenderness,’ says George Eliot, of Adam Bede, 
‘lay very close to his reverence, so that the one could 
hardly be stirred without the other.’ 


Rererences.—XIII. 15, 16.—C. 8. Laird, Preacher’s Maga- 
wine, vol. v. p. 79. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—Hebrews, p. 328. XIII. 16.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol. ix. 
p. 222. XIII. 17.—E. H. Bickersteth, Thoughts in Past Years, 
p. 39. J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 228. G. Mathe- 
son, The Sunday Review, vol. i. p. 105. XII. 18.—J. C. M. 
Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. p. 36. J. Keble, Sermons for Septua- 
gesima to Ash Wednesday, p. 411. . Robertson Nicoll, Ten 
Minute Sermons, p. 181. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 25. 


THE FIVE SCHOLARS OF LAUSANNE 


‘ Now the God of peace, Who brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in 
every good work to do His will.’—Hes. x11. 20. 

THeEsE words are associated with the martyrdom of 

the Five Scholars of Lausanne, whose names are 

among the most honoured in the French martyrology. 

They were executed at Lyons on 16th May, 1553. 

Earnest appeals had been made on their behalf by 

the Swiss Cantons, but Henry II. refused to pardon 

them. Their progress to the place of execution was 
marked by the recital of psalms, the benediction, 

‘The God of peace, that brought again from the 

dead,’ etc., and the Apostles’ Creed, and after mutual 

embraces and farewells, their last words, as their 
naked bodies, smeared with grease and sulphur, hung 
side by side over the flames, were: ‘ Be of good cour- 
age, brethren, be of good courage’. Dr, H. M. Baird 
says: ‘Their mission to France had not been in vain. 

It is no hyperbole of the historian of the Reformed 

Churches, when he likens their cells to five pulpits, 

from which the word of God resounded through the 

entire city and much further. The results of their 
heroic fortitude, and of the wide dissemination of 
copies of the confession of their Christian faith, were 
easily traced in the conversion of many within and 
without the prison, while the memory of their joyful 
constancy on their way to the place of execution— 
which rather resembled a triumphal than an ignomini- 


ous procession—and in the flames, was embalmed in 
the heart of many a spectator.’ 
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Tus text has an association also with the great 
Ejection of 1662. Dr. Stoughton says :— 

‘Pepys, who liked to see and hear everything which 
was going on, walked to old St. Dunstan’s Church, at 
seven o'clock in the morning, but found the doors 
unopened. He took a turn in the Temple Gardens 
until eight, when, on coming back to the church, he 
saw people crowding in at a side door, and found the 
edifice half-filled, ere the principal entrance had been 
opened. Dr. Bates, minister of the church, took for 
his text, “Now the God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd 
of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect”. “He making a very 
good sermon,” reports the Secretary, “and very little 
reflections in it to anything of the times.” After 
dinner, the gossip went to St. Dunstan’s again, to hear 
a second sermon from the same preacher upon the 
same text. Arriving at the church, about one o’clock, 
he found it thronged, and had to stand during the 
whole of the service. Not until the close of this 
second homily did the preacher make any distinct 
allusion to his ejectment, and then it was in terms 
the most concise and temperate. ‘I know youexpect - 
I should say something as to my nonconformity. I 
shall only say thus much, it is neither fancy, faction, 
nor humour that makes me not to comply, but merely 
for fear of offending God. And if after the best 
means used for my illumination, as prayer to God, 
discourse, study, I am not able to be satisfied concern- 
ing the lawfulness of what is required ; if it be my 
unhappiness to be in error, surely men will have no 
reason to be angry with me in this world, and I hope 
God will pardon me in the next.”’ 


Rererences.—XIII. 20.—H. Alford, Easter-tide Sermons, 
p. 82. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 277. Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 84; ibid. (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 60, A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Hebrews, p. 332. 
XIII. 20, 21.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 239. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1186, and vol. xxiii. No. 13868. XIII. 
22. — Expositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 485. XIII. 24.—Ibid. 
(5th Series), vol. iii. p. 393; did. vol. x. p. 159. XII. 25. 
—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 143. 
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THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 
‘Tuer Epistle of St. James, said Pére Gratry, ‘may 
be called the Epistle of equality. He used the 
expression ‘that amazing Epistle of St. James’. 


Rererences.—I.1.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
liii. p. 370. R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 1. Haposi- 


tor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 65. I. 1-4.—Jbid. p. 260. I. 2-4.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1704. I. 2-7.—J. B. S. 
Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 246. I. 2-8.— 
J. A. Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 555. I. 2-11.— 


R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 9. 
‘Knowing this, that the proof of your faith worketh patience.’ 
—JAMES I. 3. 

Ir sometimes seems a little strange how, after having 
earnestly prayed to be delivered from temptation, 
and having given ourselves with shut eyes into God’s 
hand, from that time every thought, every outward 
influence, every acknowledged law of life, seems to 
lead us on from strength to strength. Mrs. GaskELL, 
in Ruth (ch. xxim.).. 


Never expect thy flesh should truly expound the 
meaning of the rod. It will call love, hatred; and 
say, God is destroying, when He is saving. It is the 
suffering party, and therefore not fit to be the 
judge—Baxrer, Saints’ Rest (ch. x). 


Ir the passion have ended, not in a marriage but in 
a disappointment, the nature, if it have strength to 
bear the pressure, will be more ennobled and purified 
by that than by success. Of the uses of adversity 
which are sweet, none are sweeter than those which 
grow out of disappointed love; nor is there any 
greater mistake in contemplating the issues of life, 
than to suppose that baffled endeavours and dis- 
appointed hopes bear no fruits, because they do not 
bear those particular fruits which were sought and 
sighed for—Sm Hxnry Tayrtor, Notes on Life, pp. 
76, 77. 
Rererence.—I. 3.—EHxpositor (6th Series), vol. i. p. 122, 
‘That ye may be perfect and entire,’—JAMES I. 4. 
A crear man is always willing to be little. When 
he sits on the cushion of advantages, he goes to sleep. 
When he is pushed, tormented, dejected, he has a 
chance to learn something. ... In general, every 
evil to which we do not succumb is a benefactor. 
As the Sandwich Islander believes that the strength 
and valour of the enemy he kills passes into himself, 
so we gain the strength of the temptation we resist. 
—Enmerson, on Compensation. 
‘Wanting nothing.’—JAMES I. 4. 

‘In my younger years,’ said Richard Baxter, ‘my 
trouble for sin was most about my actual failings in 
thought, word, or action. But now I am much more 


troubled for inward defects, and omission or want 
of the vital duties or graces of the soul. Had I all 
the riches of the world, how gladly would I give 
them for a fuller knowledge, belief, and love of God 
and everlasting glory! ‘These wants are the greatest 
burden of my life.’ 

Rererences.—I. 4.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year, p. 103. T. Sadler, Sunday Thoughts, p. 273. 
J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged (4th Series), p. 111. 
Ibid. Sermons Preached tn Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. 
p. 355. H. D. Rawnsley, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. 
p. 1104. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 35. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—James, p. 351. 


ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES 
‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him.’—JAMES I. 5. 
Tus is one of the many beautifully-practical thoughts 
which so fill and characterise St. James, whose festival, 
together with that of St. Philip, we celebrate to-day. 

I. What is Wisdom ?—‘ Wisdom’ is not know- 
ledge, though it involves knowledge, for the most 
learned persons are often the least wise. ‘Wisdom’ 
is the right use of knowledge. Or take it thus. 
‘Wisdom’ is that union of the heart and head when 
right affections guide the exercise of talent. Or, 
‘wisdom’ is power to balance materials of good 
thought. It is the ability to direct intelligently 
and usefully the words we speak or the acts we do. 
Or, a step higher still, ‘wisdom’ is the reflection of 
the mind of God. Christ is the reflection of the mind 
of God. ‘Therefore Christ is ‘wisdom’. And the 
most Christlike is the most wise. If you wish to 
understand ‘wisdom,’ study Christ. 

Il. The Guilt of Foolishness.—The memory of 
most of us need go very little way back to show the 
necessity for this understanding of God. What a 
very humbling thing it is to look back and think— 
I do not now say how sinfully—but how very foolishly 
we have again and again spoken and acted. And is 
foolishness much less than sin? Is foolishness not 
sin? {s it not the ‘idle word’ for which we shall 
‘give account’? Was it not the ‘fool’ whe said in 
his heart, ‘There is no God’? and the ‘fool’ who 
said to his soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods’? Was 
not it the ‘ foolish man’ that ‘built upon the sand’? 
And were not the ‘foolish virgins’ the virgins lost? 
If ‘ wisdom’ were not a thing covenanted,'then might 
a man not be responsible for being unwise. But now 
that God has promised to~ ‘give wisdom’ to every 
one who ‘asks’ for it, it is no longer venial to be 
foolish. The silly word you say, and the foolish act 
you do, is left guilty, and without excuse. 
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Ili. Asking for Wisdom.—To obtain ‘wisdom,’ 

the first thing you have to do is to recognise it to 
be a gift. ‘Wisdom’ seems to be such a natural 
development of mind that we cannot easily get rid 
of the idea that if we only think enough—think long 
enough, and think deeply enough we shall think our- 
selves into wisdom. But to the ‘wisdom’ such as 
God gave Joseph in the sight of Pharaoh—that 
‘wisdom’ of which some asked, ‘Whence hath this 
man wisdom’?—the wisdom ‘which is first pure’— 
the ‘wisdom’ no science, no self-discipline, no effort 
will secure—the road is prayer, only prayer, com- 
munion with the Unseen. 
If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God.’—Jamgs . 5. 
‘Docror,’ said the invalid again, ‘will you read me 
just four verses in the Bible?’ ‘Why, yes, my boy, 
as many as you wish to hear.’ ‘‘No, only four.” His 
free hand moved for the book that lay on the bed, 
and presently the Doctor read: My brethren, count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations ; 
knowing this, that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have her perfect work 
that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 
If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
Who giveth to all liberally, and upbraideth not ; 
and vt shall be given him. ‘There,’ whispered the 
sick man, and rested with a peaceful look in all his 
face. ‘It—doesn’t mean wisdom in general, Doctor 
—such as Solomon asked for?’ ‘Doesn’t it?’ said 
the other meekly. ‘No, it means the wisdom neces- 
sary to let—patience—have her perf—— I was a 
long time—getting anywhere near that!’—G. W. 
Caste, Dr. Sevier, pp. 450, 451. 


Wuen Thomas Scott determined, for conscientious 
reasons, to give up his ministry in the English Church, 
he describes (Force of Truth, ch. 11.) how he set about 
an inquiry into the scriptural basis of the Articles, 
‘And the first passage, I remember, which made me 
suspect that I might be wrong,’ in refusing to ex- 
amine them thus, ‘was James 1. 5, “If any of ye lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given 
him”. On considering these words with some atten- 
tion, I became conscious that, though I had thought 
myself wise, yet assuredly I had obtained none of my 
wisdom in this manner; for I had never offered one 
prayer to that effect during the whole course of my 
ife.’ 
‘ That giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not.’— 
JAMES I. 5. 

Tue Aryan nations, before their separation, cherished 
a belief in a hero or god to whom they owed all 
their comforts in life: it was he that made the sun 
shine and the dawn keep her time; and it was to him 
they looked for the weather they wanted. The first 
breeds of animals useful to man, whether domestic or 
wild, were believed to have been obtained by him 
through craft or violence from the jealous powers who 
wished to keep them from the human race. . . . The 
habit of imagining both gods and demons to be 


jealous of the human race is familiar to all in the 
literature of various ancient nations —Ruys, Celtie 
Heathenism, p. 302. ; 


Rererences.—I, 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 
735. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p, 287. 
J. Learmount, British Congregationalist, 4th July, 1907, p. 18. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 263. A. Maclaren, Hapostti 
of Holy Scripture—James, p. 360. I. 5, 6.—J. Keble, Sermons 
for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 321. I. 6, 7.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2537. 


THE VACILLATIONS OF FAITH 


‘But let him ask in faith, nothing doubting: for he that 
doubteth is like the surge of the sea driven by the wind 
and tossed. For let not that man think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord: a double-minded man, unstable in 
all his ways.’—JamEs 1. 6-8. 

In the writings of the Apostle Paul, as well as in the 
sayings of our Lord Himself, we are reminded of the 
fact that the faith which achieves great things and 
uplifts the devout life to the highest excellence set 
before it, must be an established principle of the soul, 
and not a passing mood only. 

I. The faith that is evanescent is an affectation, 
and can no more pass as a just constituent of fruitful 
worship and service than any other kind of vamped- 
up sentiment. The complete sincerity of faith is 
proved by its imperturbable persistence. Faith 
means the deepest thought we have of God; and 
when that thought swings from side to side like the 
pendulum, one moment viewing God as true, benign, 
compassionate, covenant-keeping, and the next letting 
Him pass out of sight or viewing Him in more or less 
contradictory aspects, God is not thought of accord- 
ing to His due. 

II. The faith that is only momentary cannot satisfy 
the heart of the Eternal. The life of some winged 
insects is said to be measured by the hour only, and, 
unlike bees and ants, they have no need to lay up 
food supplies which will last through long wintry 
months. God does not belong to an order of beings 
whose requirements can be met by what is transient 
and volatile, and it is impossible to satisfy His mighty 
insistency by a mood of faith unstable as the morning 
dew. 

IIL. The blessings we seek in believing supplication 
are permanent in their duration, and faith is the 
condition of their tenure as well as of their first at- 
tainment. ‘For by faith ye stand’ The double- 
minded man who never knows himself, who has never 
found out his own equation in spiritual things, who 
drifts before moods as gaily as the nautilus spreads 
its painted sails to the winds, who believes when genial 
influences combine to make it easy so to do, and 
morbidly disbelieves at the first temptation which 
comes to test his faith, is a failure as a suppliant and 
touches the lowest depths of vanity and frustration 
when he bends the knee in vacuous prayer. 

IV. If we would cherish into an established habit 
the faith that seeks to spring up and possess our 
souls, we must never wantonly expose ourselves to 
influences hostile to faith. And, above all, we must 
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draw near to God in the ways appointed for building 
up faith, 

V. If our prayers are to be marked by unswerving 
and triumphant confidence, strong qualities must go 
to the making of our faith, qualities which will stand 
the strain of waiting and the rebuffs which meet us 
when we have gone forth to await the fulfilment 
of our desires. (1) Such an attribute is conscience, 
less mutable by far than other parts of man’s being. 
God’s breath is in it, and the breath of One in whom 
there is no variation, neither shadow cast by turning, 

rotects this faculty from the weaknesses of its 
Kindred faculties. (2) And in the best sense of the 
word reason must also enter into our faith if it is to 
escape the reproach of fitfulness. (3) And then when 
the conscience and the judgment are assured concern- 
ing the great hearer of prayer and the fitness of the 
things for which we ask, we must put into our prayers 
that power of will which is one of the most distinctive 
attributes of our being, and thus will the undivided 
and coherent man be made to pray. 

Rererences.—I. 6-8.—ZHxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 32. 


JAMES I. 7. 


Dr. Marcus Dons wrote at the age of twenty-nine to 
his friend the Rev. S. R. Macphail: ‘Be persuaded 
that God will deliver you from sin, wait on Him, do 
not sink, do not scoff, do not suffer a shadow of doubt 
about it. I do not obey my own voice, but yet my 
past years say, if there is one verse of the Bible that 


is true it is about the waverer, “Let not that man’ 


think that he will receive anything from the Lord ”. 
Is it not, Simeon, the turning-point with us all when 
we can give God His place, believe in Him wholly. 
Early Letters, p. 323. 


‘A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.’—JAmEs 1. 8. 


In all religious processions through the city the 
heralds went first to bid the people cease their work 
and attend to the ceremony ; for just as the Pytha- 
goreans are said to forbid the worship of the gods in 
a cursory manner, and to insist that men shall set 
out from their homes with this purpose and none 
other in their minds, so Numa thought it wrong that 
the citizens should see or hear any religious ceremony 
in a careless, half-hearted manner, and made them 
cease from all worldly cares and attend with all their 
hearts to the most important of all duties, religion ; 
so he cleared the streets of ‘all the hammering and 
cries and noises which attend the practice of ordinary 
trades and handicrafts, before any holy ceremony.— 
Prorarcu, Life of Numa (x1v.). 

Rzrsrence.—I. 9, 10.—LExpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
195. 


* Let the rich rejoice in that he is made low.’—JAMES |. 10, 


Woutp it not be wiser for people to rejoice at all 
that they now sorrow for, and vice versd? ‘To put 
on bridal garments at funerals, and mourning at 
weddings? For their friends to condole with them 
when they attained riches and honour, as only so 
much care added ?—Hawruorne. 


Apversity had been so far his friend that it had 
taken from him all hope of the social success for which 
people craw] and truckle, and restored him, through 
failure and doubt and heartache, the manhood which 
his prosperity had so nearly stolen from him.— 


W. D. Howetts, The Rise of Silas Lapham (xxvu._). 


Lire will be dearer and clearer in anguish, 
Than ever was felt in the throbs of delight. 
—Lorp Hovexron. 


Rererences.—I. 10, 11.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
264, I. 11.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 445. 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF ENDURING 
TEMPTATION 
‘ Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; for when he is 
tried, he shali receive the crown of life, which the Lord 
hath promised to them that love Him.’—Jamgs 1. 12. 
TE text does not mean that we ought to be glad if 
temptation comes, nor that temptation is a blessed 
thing in itself; but that the Christian is blessed who 
endures it, and who comes out of it approved and 
strengthened. 

I. Let us try to discover the meaning of ‘ tempta- 
tion’ spoken of here. The English word has become 
so associated with the idea of incitement to evil that 
it does not fully express what is meant, nor even ex- 
press it correctly. ‘True, a ‘trial’ or ‘trouble’ is 
sometimes also a ‘temptation’ in that sense, as we 
know too well. But no trouble is ever sent by God 
with the intention of inciting to sin. Perhaps some 
paraphrase such as this may help us: ‘Blessed is the 
man that endureth the test which comes through 
God—sent troubles, for when he has passed through 
the testing time, and been approved, he shall receive 
the crown of life which the Lord hath promised to 
them that love Him.’ Trials do for us what stormy 
winds do in nature, for both fulfil God’s word and 
carry out His design. 

Il. Now the variety of our capacities requires 
variety in the means used to test and develop them, 
Hence, in the second verse, we read of ‘ divers’ tempta- 
tions. (1) Trial often comes through prosperity and 
comfort. For example, those about you may be 
singularly gentle and yielding. Now this has been 
one of God’s tests to you, though you have never 
recognised it. How far have you been considerate, 
trying to find out the wishes which will not be openly 
expressed? (2) On the other hand, if those about 
you are cold and irresponsive ; if they never reward 
you with a smile or a word of thanks, do what you 
may for them; if your quiet acts of self-sacrifice are 
not so much as noticed, if your love is met by indiffer- 
ence, or even by unkindness, God is testing you by 
this. 

III. What, then, are some of the purposes wrapped 
up in God’s design? His main purpose, according to 
this chapter, is to strengthen, to test, and to develop 
faith by its exercise ; because faith is the root-virtue 
from which patience and courage spring. Blessed is 
the man that endureth the temptation of struggle 
and effort, for he shall receive the crown of life. 
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Ver. 13. 
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IV. The promise referred to here was given by the 
Lord Jesus Himself, who, in His personal experience, 
knew the hardness of our conflict and the painfulness 
of our sufferings ; and it involves the assurance that 
He Himself is watching over us, measuring our 
strength, proportioning our trials and duties to the 
powers of endurance, innate and inspired, so that He 
will not suffer us to be tempted above that we are 
able. — A. Rowranp, Open Windows and other 
Sermons, p. 48. 

Rererences.—I. 12.—W. Wynn, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liv. p. 102. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1874. 
T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 213. Brooke Herford, 
Cowrage and Cheer, p. 217. R. W. Church, Village Sermons 
(8rd Series), p. 223. C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the King’s 
Garden, p. 111. W. L. Watkinson, The Supreme Conquest, 
p. 142. Ewposttor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 443; bid. vol. ix. 
p. 4. A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy Scripture—James, p. 
368. I. 12-18.—R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 22. 


‘I am tempted of God.’—James |. 13. 


Turs is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when 
we are sick in fortune,—often the surfeit of our own 
behaviour,—we make guilty of our disasters the 
sun, the moon, and the stars: as if we were villains 
by necessity ; fools by heavenly compulsion ; drunk- 
ards, liars, and adulterers by an enforced obedience 
of planetary influence; and all that we are evil in, by 
a Divine thrusting on.—SHakesrearE, King Lear 
(Act i. Se. 2). 

‘For God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any 

man.’—JAMES I. I3. 

Compare the conversation between Socrates and 
Adeimantos in Plato’s Republic (379, 13) :— 

‘Then that which is good is not the cause of all 
things, but only of what is as it should be, being 
guiltless of originating evil.’ 

‘Exactly so.’ 

‘If that be so, then God, inasmuch as He is good, 
cannot be the cause of all things, according to the 
common doctrine. On the contrary, He is the author 
of only a small part of human affairs; of the larger 
part He is not the author: forall evil things far out- 
number all good things: and the good things we 
must ascribe to no other than God, while we must 
seek elsewhere, and not in Him, the causes of the evil 
things.’ 

Rererences.—I. 13.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 323. 
I. 18-15.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons, p. 69. Ha- 
positor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 42. 


‘ Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed.’—JAmEs I. 14. 

Ox the hourly dangers that we here walk in! Every 
sense and member is a snare; every creature, every 
mercy, and every duty is a snare to us. We can 
scarcely open our eyes, but we are in danger of envy- 
ing those above us, or despising those below us; of 
coveting the honours and riches of some, or beholding 
the rags and beggary of others with pride and un- 
mercifulness, If we see beauty, it is a bait to lust ; 
if deformity, to loathing and disdain. 


How soon do slanderous reports, vain jests, wanton 

speeches, creep into the heart! How constant and 
strong a watch does our appetite require! Have we 
comeliness and beauty? What fuel for pride! Are 
we deformed ? Whatan occasion of repining! Have 
we strength of reason, and gifts of learning? Oh 
how prone to be puffed up, to hunt after applause, 
and despise our brethren. Are we unlearned? How 
apt we are to despise what we have not ! Are we im 
places of authority? How strong is the temptation 
to abuse our trust, make our will law, and cut out all 
the enjoyments of others, by the rules and model of 
our own interest and policy! Are we inferiors? 
How prone to grudge at others’ pre-eminence, and 
bring their actions to the bar of our judgment! Are 
we rich and not too much exalted ? Are we poor and 
not discontented ? Are we not lazy in our duties, or 
make a Christ of them? Not that God hath made 
all these things our snares, but through our own cor- 
ruption they become so to us. Ourselves are the 
greatest snare to ourselves,—Baxter, Saints’ Rest, 
pp. 60, 61. 
‘'Turre is a popular belief respecting evil spirits,’ says 
Scott in a note to the fifteenth chapter of The Abbot, 
‘that they cannot enter an inhabited house unless 
invited, nay, dragged over the threshold.’ 


‘Tempration is a cause of possible sin,’ says Ritschl, 
‘ originating in an impulse, the satisfaction of which 
appears on first thoughts to be in itself legitimate. 
. . . Itis, therefore, a signal mistake to refer the 
well-known saying of James, as is generally done, to 
evil and desire. Christ also was exposed to tempta- 
tion, simply because temptation is always bound up 
with an inclination which is at the outset morally 
legitimate or permissible. For no man of moral 
worth will find a temptation in a situation in 
which he from the first recognises Satan.’ 

Rererences.—I. 16, 17.—J. H. Jowett, The Examumer, 
7th June, 1906, p. 558. 


GOD AS THE ETERNAL GIVER 
(A Sermon to Oxford Undergraduates) 


‘Every good gift and every perfect boon is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of light, With whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow that is cast by turning.’— 
JAMES I. 17. e 

I. Wuat is the description, the character, of God, as 

depicted in the Bible? What should we have to take 

as the title of the Bible if it was a story for which we 
were asked to find a title? I say there is only one 
title we could select, and it would be: ‘God as the 

Eternal Giver’. Open the Bible, and begin with the 

book of Genesis. We cannot stop to go into it, 

but there, in picture form, it describes the Eternal 

Giver giving yifts to mankind—sunshine, air, the gift 

of life; and 

How good is man’s life, the mere living 
How fit to employ 

All the heart, and the soul, and the senses 
For ever in joy. 


He gives further the gift of love, the love of man for 
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Ver. 17 
woman, and woman for man, and parents for children, 
and children for parents, All that is described in 
the opening chapters. Then comes the second part, 
which comprises all the Old Testament and the be- 
pinning of the New Testament. And what is that? 

e gift of the Eternal Son—nothing short of that. 
And we ask you—we who are in the middle of the 
battle—to hold fast down here to the true Christian 
religion, and not to barter it away for any religion 
which merely speaks of a good man named Jesus 
Christ Who once lived on earth, The Christian re- 
ligion as prophesied in the Old Testament, and de- 
picted in the New, is the giving of the Eternal Son 
of God and nothing else. It is prophesied all through 
the Old Testament, and then described in the simplest 
and most touching language at the beginning of the 
New Testament. 

Is that all? Have we now got to the end of the 
giving of God? Not at all. ‘It is expedient for 
you that I go away, for if I go not away the Com- 
forter will not come; but if I depart I will send 
Him to you.’ Prophesied all through the latter part 
of the Gospel, and described at the beginning of the 
Acts of the Apostles, is the third giving, the giving 
of the Eternal Spirit. With tongues of fire and a 
rushing mighty wind the great doors of heaven open 
again and down comes the third great gift of God, the 
Eternal Spirit, which He has given to the end of time. 

II. But is He—that brings us to the second ques- 
tion—is He the same God to-day? Have we this 
Eternal Giver to turn to? A moment’s reflection 
will show you that every one of those gifts which is 
described as given in the Bible, He gives perpetually. 

III. Now come one more stage with me. It is im- 
possible to describe to you what this third proposi- 
tion means to many of us. We have still got our 
imagination to deal with—our imagination which 
tells us that this is too good to be true. _Is it im- 
ae to believe that the great God is like this? 

© you remember that splendid saying of David’s 
when he looked on Saul lying there in his melancholy 
madness and felt a Divine desire to help him come 
into his heart, and he says, ‘Would I suffer for him 
whom I love? so wouldst thou; so wilt thou?’ 
There has never been any answer to that. A little 
lad at Euston was filling all those thousands of men 
in the station with admiration, because, without 
thinking of what he did, or thinking anything of it, 
he threw himself forward to pick up two children off 
the line as an express came rushing in, and though 
the train actually touched him, he pulled the children 
out of the way asa matter of course. Ifa lad would 
do that, and God would not do it, then the little lad 
is greater than God. But the creature cannot sur- 

ass the Creator. If there is a God at all He must 
be capable of self-sacrifice. The Eternal Giver de- 
scribed in the Bible must be loving and working to- 
day. The more you think of it, the more you are 
convinced that the Bible description must be true, 
and that this is the God that you and I are asked to 
serve and love and worship for ever and ever. 


JAMES I 


Ver. 17. 


IV. And if this is so, what is the difference it 
makes to our lives? (1) The first difference is this: 
if we really believe it we are bound to do something 
which we find very often the hardest thing to do, 
We must love God. That is the difficulty of re- 
ligion. And if we love God it changes life. The 
weariness will vanish from religion; it will become a 
labour of love. 

(2) And secondly, how can we tread under foot 
His gifts, if we believe He gives us them Himself. 
Put on the shoes of service. 

(8) And thirdly, what a difference it makes to our 
prayers. I believe many of us even now have no 
idea what prayer is. Prayer is not trying to change 
the will of God to suit our whims. We may be quite 
sure that the Eternal Giver is much more anxious 
than you or I are for our highest interests. He al- 
ways wants to give us the best. Every morning His 
hands are full of hope and love and wisdom for us. 
But by prayer we enable Him to give us what He 
wants to give us, and which He cannot do for a cold, 
apathetic, sluggish nature that does not want to im- 
prove. Therefore prayer is a most @elightful co- 
operation with God in which two friends, as it were, 
work together for a common object. And interces- 
sion is like unto it. 

(4) And, lastly, ought there not to be, if this 
picture of the Eternal Giver is true, a great deal 
more likeness in the faces and characters of the sons 
of the Eternal Giver to their Father. You know 
how fathers and mothers love to see their likeness in 
their children. Well, now, I fully believe that the 
reason that Christianity progresses so slowly, that 
we are not more impressive to the world, and able to 
make a far quicker impression, is that the sons of 
the Eternal Giver are so unlike their Father. That 
is what Christ prayed for in His great prayer, that 
we were to be one, that the world might believe that 
the Father sent Him. The world does not believe at 
all fully yet in that, and that is because the sons of 
the Eternal Giver do not give themselves away with 
the generosity that is to be expected of those that 
believe in the Bible story—A. F. Wunincron- 
Incram (Bishop of London), Church Tumes, 28th 
October, 1910. 


‘The Father of lights."—JAMEs I. 17. 


In optics, if you make a hole in the shutter at noon, 
or stick a square bit of blackness on the pane, and 
make the rays from the hole or around the square to 
pass through a prism, then we have, if we let them 
fall on whiteness or catch them right, those colours 
we all know and rejoice in, that Divine spectrum. 
_.. The white light of heaven—lumen siccwm— 
opens itself out, as it were, tells its secret, and lies 
like a glorious border on the Edge o Dark (as im- 
aginative Lancashire calls the twilight, as we Scotch- 
men call it, the gloamin’), making the boundaries 
between light and darkness a border of flowers, made 
out by each. Is there not something to think of in 
‘The Father of lights, thus beautifying the limits of 
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His light and of His darkness, which to Him alone 
is light, so that here burns a sort of ‘dim, religious 
light’—a sacred glory, where we may take off our 
shoes and rest and worship ?—Dnr. Joun Brown, Jn 
Clear Dream and Solemn Vision. 


‘With whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ 
JAMES I. 17. 
Gop is a Being of perfect simplicity and truth, both 
in deed and word, and neither changes in Himself nor 
imposes upon others, either by apparitions, or by 
words, or by sending signs, whether in dreams or in 
waking moments.—P.ato’s Republic (382). 


‘Ir I only knew that God was as good as that woman, 
I should be content.’ ‘Then you don’t believe that 
God is good?’ ‘I didn’t say that, my boy. But to 
know that God was good and kind and fair—heartily, 
I mean, and not halfways with if’s and but’s—my 
boy, there would be nothing left to be miserable 
about.’—GrorcrE Macponap, Robert Falconer, 


Sreaxine of the spirit of the age, in his essay on 
Dr. Marshall, Dr. John Brown, in Hore Subsecive, 
notes how ‘this great social element, viewless, im- 
palpable, inevitable, untameable as the wind, is—like 
the great laws of nature—of which indeed it is one— 
for ever at its work; and like its Divine author and 
guide, goes about continually doing good. . . . This 
is that tide in the affairs of men—a Deo, ad Deum— 
that onward movement of the race in knowledge, in 
power, in work, and in happiness, which has gladdened 
and cheered all who believe, and who, through long 
ages of gloom and misery and havoc, have still be- 
lieved that truth is strong, next to the Almighty. 
. .. It is a tide that has never turned; unlike the 
poet’s, it answers the behest of no waning and waxing 
orb, it follows the eye of Him who is without vari- 
ableness or the shadow of turning. 


Tuovu hadst not to do with an unconstant creature, 
but with Him ‘with whom is no variableness, nor 
shadow of turning’. His love to thee will not be as 
thine was on earth to Him, seldom, and cold, up and 
down.—Baxter, Saints’ Rest (ch. [.). 


Rererences.—I, 17.—A. C. Turberville, The Pulpit, vol. i. 
p. 6. R. C. Trench, Sermons New and Old, p. 163. R. 
Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 28. F. St.: John Corbett, 
The Preacher's Year, p. 88. C. Kingsley, The Good News of 
God, p. 229. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 89. I. 18.— 
J. H. Snowdon, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 292. J. 
Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ Days, p. 224. T. Binney, 
Kings’ Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 206. J. Budgen, 
Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 124. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. 
iii. p. 183. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—James, 
p. 376. I. 18-21.—Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulyit, vol. 
lvi. p. 22. 


‘He begat us with the word of truth. ... Wherefore... 
be ye doers of the word.’—Jamzs 1. 18-22. 


THE new moral birth is sacred—as sacred as the 
child within the mother’s womb—it is a kind of 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost to conceal it. 
And when I use the word “moral” here—or any- 
where above—I do not, I hope, mean that dull pinch- 


lipped conventionality of negation which often | 


under that name. ‘The deep-lying ineradicable de- 
sires, fountains of human action, the life-long aspira- 
tions, the lightning-like revelations of right and 
justice, the treasured hidden ideal, borne in flame 
and darkness, in joy and in sorrow, in tears and in 
triumph, within the heart—these are, as a rule, any- 
thing but conventional.—Epwarp CarpentEr, Eng- 
land’s Ideal, p. 73. 


‘Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow te 
wrath,’—JAMEs I. 19. 

Sreaxine of the discipline of self-restraint and the 
stoical repression of feelings in Japan, Dr. Nitobé, in 
his volume on Bushido (pp. 106 f.), observes that in 
Japan ‘when a man or woman feels his or her soul 
stirred, the first instinct is quietly to suppress the 
manifestation of it. In rare instances is the tongue 
set free by an irresistible spirit, when we have elo- 
quence of sincerity and fervour. It is putting a pre- 
mium on a breach of the third commandment to 
encourage speaking lightly of spiritual experiences. 
It is truly jarring to Japanese ears to hear the most 
sacred words, the most secret heart experiences, 
thrown out in promiscuous audiences. “ Dost thou 
feel the soil of thy soul stirred with tender thoughts? 
It is time for seeds to sprout. Disturb it not with 
speech; but let it work alone in quietness and 
secrecy ’—writes a young Samurai in his diary. 

‘To give in so many articulate words one’s inmost 
thoughts and feelings—notably the religious—is 
taken among us as an unmistakable sign that they 
are neither very profound nor very sincere. “Only 
a pomegranate is he”—so runs a popular saying— 
“who, when he gapes his mouth, displays the contents 
of his heart.”’ 


Compare the advice of Polonius in Hamlet (Act i. 
Se, 8) s=— 


Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 


Surty judges there have been who did not much ad- 
mire the ‘ Bible of Modern Literature,’ or anything 
you could distil from it, in contrast with the ancient 
Bibles; and found that in the matter of speaking, 
our far best excellence, when that could be o tala, 
was excellent silence, which means endurance and 
exertion, and good work with lips closed.—CaRLyY1x, 
Latter-Day Pamphlets (v.). 


Wuite in thy lips thy words thou dost confine, 
Thou art their lord ; once uttered, they are mine.— 
ArcupisHop TRENCH. 


‘Aut the ground near Sir Archibald’s,’ between 
Aberdeen and Inverness, ‘ is as well cultivated as most 
in England. About sevenI preached. ‘The kirk was 
pretty well filled, though upon short notice. Cer- 
tainly this is a nation “swift to hear, and slow to 
speak,” though not “slow to wrath”. — Wxsirys 
Journal (7th June, 1764). 


Jounson.—What I most envy Burke for is his being 
constantly the same. He is never what we call hum- 
drum ; never unwilling to begin to talk, nor in haste 
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to leave off. Boswert.—Yet he can listen. Jonn- 
son.—No; I. cannot say he is good at that. So 
desirous is he to talk, that, if one is speaking at this 
end of the table, he'll speak to somebody at the other 

end.—Bosweit’s Tour to the Hebrides (15th Aug.) 

Rererenors.—I, 19.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermona, p. 220. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 9. I. 19, 20.—W. H. 
Evans, Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 292. I. 19-21.— 
Hapositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 279. I. 19-27.—R. W. 
Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 36. 

‘The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.’— 
JAMES I, 20. 
Ir a bad-tempered man can be admirably virtuous, 
he must be under extreme difficulties. . . . For it is 
of the nature of such temper to interrupt the forma- 
tion of healthy mental habits, which depend on a 
growing harmony between perception, conviction 
and impulse. There may be good feelings, good 
deeds — for a human nature may touch endless 
varieties and blessed inconsistencies in its windings 
—but it is essential to what is worthy to be called 
high character, that it may be safely calculated on. 
—Gerorce Extor, Y'ssays of Theophrastus Such (v1). 

Rererence.—I. 20.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 
28. 

‘Receive with meekness the ingrafted word, which is able to 

save your souls,’—JAMEs I. 21. 
Tuer stream of custom and our profession bring us to 
the Preaching of the Word, and we sit out our h«ur 
under the sound ; but how few consider and prize it 
as the great ordinance of God for the salvation of 
souls, the beginner and the sustainer of the Divine 
life of grace within us! And certainly, until we have 
thus thought of it, and seek to feel it thus ourselves, 
although we hear it most frequently, and let slip no 
occasion, yea, hear it with attention and some present 
delight, yet still we miss the right use of it, and turn 
it from its true end, while we take it not as that 
ingrafted word which is able to save our souls.— 
LEIGHTON. 

Rererenoes.—I, 21.—A. B. O. Wilberforce, Ohristian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 296. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to 
Ascension Day, p. 386. I. 21, 22.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxxi. No. 1847. 


‘ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.’—James 1. 22. 
In the one volume of Sesame and Lilies—nay, in 
the last forty pages of its central address to English- 
women—everything is told that I know of vital truth, 
everything urged that I see to be necdful of vital act 
—but no creature answers me with any faith or any 
deed. ‘They read the words, and say they are pretty, 
and go on in their own ways.—Ruskm, Fors Olavigera 
(xvim.). 

_ Wuen President Roosevelt opened the Bible to kiss 
it, on taking the oath at his inauguration, this text 
was found to be the place he chose. 

Rererences.—I. 22.—E, A. Stuart, His Dear Son and other 
Sermons, vol. v. p. 17. F. W. Farrar, Sin and tts Conquerors, 
p- 58. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 188. 
I. 22-24.—H. S. Holland, Christian World Puli, vol. liv. 
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p- 49. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 25; tbid. vol. iii. pp. 183, 448. 
I, 23.—F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, p. 92.4 1. 
23-25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 1848, 


I, 22-25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1467 


‘He beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was. — JAMES I. 24. 
‘Few people,’ says Matthew Arnold, in The French 
Play in London, ‘who feel a passion think of 
learning anything from it. A man feels a passion, 
he passes through it, and then he goes his way and 
straightway forgets, as the Apostle says, what manner 
of man he was. Above all, this is apt to happen 
with us English, who have, as an eminent German 
professor is good enough to tell us, “so much genius, 
so little method”. The much genius hurries us into 
infatuations; the little method prevents our learning 

the right and wholesome lesson from them.’ 


THE LAW OF LIFE IN CHRISTIANITY— 
LIBERTY 
‘ The perfect law of liberty.'—James 1. 25. 
Tuere is no more inspiring word in human speech 
than Freedom, Liberty. It expresses an instinctive 
craving of the human heart. It awakens a responsive 
echo in the human breast. 

Curiously enough, it has often been a taunt levelled 
at the Church—and with a certain measure of 
justification—that it stands in opposition to this 
noble and legitimate instinct of the human heart. 
If that is true, then a great error has been committed 
in direct antagonism to the spirit of the Gospel. 
The Gospel was announced by the Lord in terms of 
liberty: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me... 
to preach deliverance to the captive . .. to set at 
liberty them that are bruised’. ‘The Christ appeared 
as the Liberator, the Emancipator. 

He came to break oppression, 
To set the captive free, 

To take away transgression 
And rule in equity. 

Note the third line—‘to take away transgression’ 
—for it is of the essence of the Christian conception 
of liberty, and we must return to it. But it is 
important to notice generally that the Christian 
religion is in entire accord with this noble aspiration 
of the human heart. If Christianity is to understand 
itself aright, it must see that liberty is of the very 
essence of its own constitution. Freedom is the law 
of the Christian life. The flower of the Christian 
life can never blossom in its perfection till it expands 
in the congenial atmosphere of perfect liberty. 

I. It is important to notice that there are two 
kinds of freedom. ‘There is an outer freedom and 
an inner, just as there is an outer and an inner 
bondage. The outer is in each case the more obvious. 
The slavery that holds the body captive is more 
quickly detected than the tyranny that enthralls the 
spirit. A man’s limbs may be free. He may have 
every right of the freeborn and yet have the spirit of 
a slave, held captive in the tyranny of custom or 
dread, or degrading habit. A man, on the other 
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hand, may be a prisoner, with a spirit indomitable, 
with a liberty within, which tyrants cannot quell. 
Men contend for their right to more than Burns 
sings of in his Scottish paan of freedom. They 
want ultimately, like the Pilgrim Fathers, ‘ Freedom 
to worship God’. This is, in its highest terms, the 
one right man has from nature, as Mazzini maintains, 
even if he have no other. He has the right of 
‘liberating himself from every obstacle impeding his 
free fulfilment of his own duties’. But that is 
something spiritual. It demands, in the first in- 
stance, the emancipation of the inner man. It is 
men with the free spirit who fight for freedom. 

II. Notice the significance of this for Christianity 
and of Christianity for this. The Gospel is what 
man needs if he will be free. It is the Gospel which 
becomes ‘the religion of ethical liberation, for in its 
very centre lies the belief in the unfettering of the 
will for good by the forgiveness of sins’. Martin 
Luther, who never beats about the bush, gives a very 
straight answer to the question, Where lie the roots 
of liberty? In a brief treatise on ‘The Liberty of a 
Christian Man,’ a most concise and illuminating 
statement of the essence and spirit of Christianity, 
he says, in a word, that the foundation of all 
true freedom lies in the deliverance of the soul from 
the bondage of sin through faith in the finished 
work of Christ. 

Where did Luther learn this? It was the truth 
of Christ, which Rome had concealed from the eyes 
of men for centuries in order to impose on them the 
tyranny of her own will and serve her own base ends. 
Tuther learned it from Paul and a greater than 
Paul, Paul’s Master, our Lord. 

IIL. Liberty is a right of man from God’s hand, 
a right which has been discovered for us by 
Christ. But, as Dr. John Ker says, ‘there is great 
danger in contending for freedom, either civil or 
religious, of our making it the end instead of the 
means’, Anthony Trollope had a novel called 
What will He do with It? 'That is the question 
for every man who has gained his freedom. What 
will he do with it? If it is not recognised speedily 
that freedom is more than anything else a constant 
opportunity, it will degenerate into licence. If men 
do not realise that there is a law of liberty, they 
will become mere libertines, who, wearing the name 
of freedom, are the most degraded slaves. No, there 
are great calls awaiting a man, the call of truth, the 
call of righteousness, as soon as he gains his freedom. 
And as Dr. Denney says, ‘A man must be perfectly 
free’—why ?—‘that the whole weight of his re- 
sponsibilities may come upon him. Liberty is the 
correlative of responsibility?’ A free man must 
address himself to the knowing of the truth that he 
may form proper judgments. He must consider the 
will of God that he may choose and pursue worthy 
ideals. Self kicks at these, as though they were new 
fetters, an infringement of freedom of thought, a 
restraint on the natural impulses. It were well for a 
man in this temper to consider the prayer with 
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which the late Master of Balliol, Professor Edward | 
Caird, used every morning to open his class for the 
study of Moral Philosophy : ‘Almighty and most 
merciful God, who hast created us for Thyself so 
that we can find rest only in Thee, grant unto us 
purity of heart and strength of purpose, so that no 
selfish passion may hinder us from knowing Thy 
will, and no weakness from doing it, that in Thy 
light we may see light, and in Thy service find 
perfect freedom, through the spirit of Christ’. 
‘For, says St. Francis de Sales, ‘the liberty of be- 
loved children . . . is a thorough detachment from 
all things in order to follow God’s recognised will’ — 
R. J. Drummonn, Faith's Certainties, p. 255. 


‘Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and con- 

tinueth therein.’—JAMES I. 25. 
As the most far-sighted eye, even aided by the most 
powerful telescope, will not make a fixed star appear 
larger than it does to an ordinary and unaided sight, 
even so there are heights of knowledge and truth 
sublime which all men in possession of the ordinary 
human understanding may comprehend as much and 
as well as the profoundest philosopher and the most 
learned theologian. Such are the truths relating to 
the logos and its oneness with the self-existent Deity, 
and of the humanity of Christ and its union with the 
logos. It is idle, therefore, to refrain from preaching 
on these subjects, provided only such preparations 
have been made as no man can be a Christian with- 
out. The misfortune is that the majority are 
Christians in name, and by birth only. Let them 
but once, according to St. James, have looked down 
steadfastly into the law of liberty or freedom in 
their own souls (the will and the conscience), and 
they are capable of whatever God has chosen to 
reveal.—CoLERIDGE, 


Ina letter to a country rector (Life, ch. vi.) Kingsley 
avows that ‘the highest idea of man is to know his 
Father, and look his Father in the face, in full 
assurance of faith and love; and that out of that 
springs all manful energy, all self-respect, all self- 
restraint, all that the true Englishman has, and the 
Greek and Spaniard have not. And I say this is 
what St. James means when he speaks of “the perfect 
law of liberty”. I say that this Protestant faith, 
which teaches every man to look God in the face for 
himself, has contributed more than anything else to 
develop family life, industry, freedom, in England, 
Scotland, and Sweden.’ 


‘The perfect law of liberty.’ —JAmEs I. 25. 


Aut civilisation is the yoking of man, and the vicis- 
situdes of history arise out of the trial of various 
yokes, and the abuse of them by lawless and unyoked 
power, the rebellions against their misuse involving 
also rebellion against yokes as such. We have need 
of Law and Gospel. Better Law only than no yoke, 
and the Gospel is no Gospel if it does not both pre- 
suppose and include Law.—Dr. Horr, Hulsean 
Lectures, p. 203. 
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Rererencrs.—I. 25.—W. Morison, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. lvii. p. 182. Archbishop Lang, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 384. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy 

Sorypture—James, p. 386. 
‘ And bridleth not his tongue.’—James 1. 26. 


‘Tur thing here supposed and referred to,’ says 
Butler in his great Sermon on The Government of 
the Tongue, ‘is talkativeness : a disposition to be talk- 
ing, abstracted from the consideration of what is to 
be said ; with very little or no regard to, or thought 
of doing, either good or harm. . . . And this unre- 
strained volubility and wantonness of speech is the 
occasion of numberless evils and vexations in life. It 
begets resentment in him who is the subject of it ; 
sows the seed of strife and dissension amongst others ; 
and inflames little disgusts and offences, which if let 
alone would wear away of themselves.’ 


Wume thou so hotly disclaimest the devil, be not 
guilty of diabolism, Fall not into one name with 
that unclean spirit, nor act his nature whom thou so 
much abhorrest ; that is, to accuse, calumniate, ' back- 
bite, whisper, detract, or sinistrously interpret others. 
Degenerous depravities, and narrow-minded vices ! not 
mnly below St. Paul’s noble Christian but Aristotle’s 
true gentleman. ‘Trust not with some that the 
Epistle of St. James is apocryphal, and so read with 
less fear that stabbing truth, that in company with 
this vice ‘thy religion is in vain’. Moses broke the 
tables without breaking of the law ; but where charity 
is broke, the law itself is shattered, which cannot be 
whole without love, which is the fulfilling of it. —Sm 
Tuomas Browns, Christian Morals (pt. 1. sec. 16). 


Canon Canvs, in his memoir of Charles Simeon, quotes 
a reminiscence of the latter’s quick temper. ‘We 
were one day sitting at dinner at Mr. Hankinson’s, 
when a servant behind him stirred the fire in a way so 
unscientific that Mr. S. turned round and hit the 
man a thump in the back to stay his proceedings. 
When he was leaving me, on horseback, after the 
same visit, my servant had put the wrong bridle upon 
his horse. He was in a hurry to be gone, and his 
temper broke out so violently that I ventured to give 
him a little humorous castigation. His cloak-bag 
was to follow him by coach ; so I feigned a letter in 
my servant’s name, saying how high his character 
stood in the kitchen, but that they could not under- 
stand how a gentleman who preached and prayed so 
well, should be in such passion about nothing, and 
wear no bridle upon his tongue.’ 
‘ This man’s religion is vain,’—JAMEs I. 26. 

\[y the religious spirit,’ says Mr. Morley in Compro- 
mise (pp. 178, 179), leads to a worthy and beautiful 
life, if it shows itself in cheerfulness, in pity, in charity 
and tolerance, in forgiveness, in a sense of the large- 
ness and the mystery of things, in a lifting up of the 
soul in gratitude and awe to some supreme power 
and sovereign force, then whatever drawback may be 
in the way of superstitious dogma, still such a spirit 
is on the whole a good thing. Ifnot, not. It would 
be better without the superstition: even with the 
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superstition, it is good. But if the religious spirit 
is only a fine name for narrowness of understanding, 
for shallow intolerance, for mere social formality, for 
a dread of losing that poor respectability which means 
thinking and doing exactly as the people around us 
think and do, then the religious spirit is not a good 
thing, but a thoroughly bad and hateful thing.’ 

Rererences.—I, 26.—Bishop Butler, Human Nature and 
Other Sermons, p. 54. J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension 
Day, p. 416. 


UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD 
* And to keep himself unspotted from the world,’—Jamgs 1. 27. 


As men and women grow older they change. Of all 
the changes that they undergo, those of their moral 
natures are often the most painful to watch. The 
boy changes into the man, and there is something 
lost which never seems to come back again. He has 
a hard conscience now, instead of a tender one; he is 
scornful about sacred things; no longer earnest and 
enthusiastic, but flippant and cynical ; he tolerates 
evils he used to hate; makes excuses for passions he 
once thought horrible; he qualifies and limits the 
absolute standards of truth and purity. He has 
changed. His life has lost that clear ring, its white 
lustre. He is no longer unspotted. 

In regard to this we all have a dim idea that if we 
could have taken that life and isolated it, we could 
have kept its freshness and purity. We grant that 
there is evil in the heart, but we do not believe that 
the mere fermentation of that evil in itself could 
have come to all this. Out of the aggregate of the 
many influences which we call ‘ the world,’ have come 
the evil forces that have changed and soiled this life. 
It has not been himself. He has walked through 
mire, and the filth has gathered on his skirts ; through 
pestilence, and the poison has crept into his blood. 
Not merely the evil heart within has shown its wicked- 
ness, but the evil around us has fastened upon us. 
We have not merely been spotted, but ‘spotted by 
the world’. Our own experience confirms the Bible 
conception of ‘the world,’ and so we listen. And 
here the Bible steps in and describes lives shaped by 
this cosmos, this total of created things. 

I. ‘ Lives spotted by the world.’ The stained lives. 
Who does not know what this means? ‘There is the 
outward stain—the stain upon the reputation. How 
few reputations remain so pure as to be fit patterns 
for others to follow! There are the stains upon 
our conduct, the impure and untrue acts which 
visibly cloud the fair surface of our best activity. 
And then, worst of all, there is the stain upon the 
heart, of which none but the man himself knows any- 
thing. These are the stains which we accumulate. 

II. And now, in view of all this, we come to our 
religion; and we hear St. James telling us, in un- 
sparing words, what ‘pure religion and undefiled 
before God’ is. Mark, then, how intolerant religion 
is. She starts with what men declare to be impos- 
sible. She refuses to bring down her standards. She 
insists that men must come up to her. She proclaims 
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absolute standards. She will not say, ‘ Your case is | away to Christ. It lives His life—Who redeemed it 


a hard one, and for that reason I will waive a part of 
my demands; for you, religion shall mean not to do 
this sin or that sin’. Before every man, in the 
thickest of the world’s contagions, she stands and 
tries with unwavering voice, ‘Come out, be separate, 
keep yourself unspotted from the world’, There is 
something sublime in this unsparingness. It almost 
proves that our religion is Divine when it undertakes 
for man so Divine a task. And our religion is not 
true unless it have this power in it, unless the states- 
man, the merchant, the man or woman in society, do 
indeed find it the power of purity and strength. We 
must bring our faith to this test. Unless our religion 
does this for us, it is not the true religion that St. 
James talked of, and that the Lord Jesus came to 
reveal and to bestow. 

III. We go for our assurance to the first assertion 
of the real character of Christianity in the life of 
Jesus. The life of Jesus was meant to be the pattern 
of the lives of all who call themselves His followers. 
His was a real human life, and yet the very sinless- 
ness of Jesus has made Him seem to many not to be 
Man, instead of being the type of what manhood was 
intended to be, and what all men must come to be. 
The very principle of the Incarnation, that without 
which it loses all its value, surely is this, that Christ 
was Himself the first Christian; that in Him was 
displayed the power of that grace by which all 
believers were to be helped and saved. And so for 
this reason the life of Jesus was lived in the closest 
contact with His fellow-men. He passed through the 
highest temptations to which our nature is exposed ; 
He walked through the same muddy streets of sordid 
care; He penetrated the same murky atmosphere of 
passion that we have to go through, and thence He 
came out pure, and unspotted from the world; thus 
He is really God manifest in the flesh. As He came 
forth spotless, so by His power we must come out un- 
stained at last, and ‘ walk with Him in white’. 

IV. As we study the life of Jesus we are taught 
that religion is, by its very nature, positive. Jesus 
was never guarding Himself, but always invading the 
lives of others with His holiness. He did not shut 
Himself up, az it were, in the castle of His life, 
guarding every loophole, but He made it an open 
centre of operations from which the surrounding 
territory was to be subdued. So we learn from Him 
that our truest safety, our true spotlessness from the 
world must come, not negatively, by the garments 
being drawn back from every worldly contact, but 
positively, by the garments being so essentially pure 
that they fling pollution off. 

V. We must ever bear in mind the purpose of the 
Incarnation ; we must grasp the bewildering thought 
of a personal love for our single souls; we must find 
its meaning in those precious words, ‘Christ died for 
me. Then will the soul, full of profoundest grati- 
tude, look round to see what it has to give to the 
Saviour in return, and it will find it has nothing to 
give—save itself. It is its own no longer; it is given 


—and not its own. Thus, it is by walking in this 
new sense of consecration to Him, it will walk un- 
harmed ; it will be kept ‘unspotted from the world’ 
by Christ. More than this; it is by a Christ-like 
dedication to the world that Christ really saves us 
from the world. You go to your Lord and say, ‘O 
Lord, this world is tempting me, and I fear its stains 
Shall I run away from it?’ And the Voice comes, 
as from the opened sky, ‘No, go up close to the 
world, and help it; feel for its wickedness; pity it; 
sacrifice yourself for it; so shall you be safest from 
its infection, and not sacrifice yourself to it’. It is 
possible so to be given up to Christ and our fellows, 
that the lust, falsehood, cruelty, injustice, and selfish- 
ness of the world shall not hurt us; it is possible to 
walk through the fire and not be burned. But it de- 
pends always and wholly upon whether He walks 
there with us. Let us not trust ourselves, for we are 
weakness. ‘Trust Him, work for all who need us; 80 
shall we go through all impurity and be gathere. 
safe home at last into the Father's House.—BisHor 
Puiurs Brooks. 


‘Pure religion and undefiled is. . ; .’—JAMES I. 27. 


How much it is misunderstood may be seen from the 
fact that, though the word itself, religion, stands for 
one of the most beautiful and simple things in the 
world, there yet hangs about it an aroma which is 
not wholly pleasing. What difficult service that 
great and humble name has seen! With what 
strange and evil meanings it has been charged! How 
dinted and battered it is with hard usage! how 
dimmed its radiance, how stained its purity!... 
To express the religion of Christ in precise words 
would be a mighty task; but it may be said that it 
was not merely a system, nor primarily a creed ; it 
was a message to individual hearts, bewildered by the 
complexity of the world and the intricacy of religious 
observances. Christ bade men believe that their 
Creator was also a Father; that the only way to 
escape from the overwhelming difficulties presented 
by the world was the way of simplicity, sincerity, and 
love; that a man should keep out of his life all that 
insults and hurts the soul, and that he should hold 
the interests of others as dear as he holds his own.— 
A. C. Benson, From a College Window, pp. 307 f. 


One of the hardest burdens laid upon the other good 
influences of human nature has been that of improv- 
ing religion itself—Joun Sruart Mit. 

‘ To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.’—JaMEs I. 27. 
Suorriy after being made a bishop, Jean Pierre 
Camus of Belley, consulted St. Francis de Sales upon 
the difficulty which he felt of keeping chaste amid 
the temptations into which his love of charity led 
him inevitably. St. Francis replied ; ‘ You must dis- 
tinguish between persons whose position obliges them 
to take charge of others, and such as lead a private 
life which involves no responsibility save for them- 
selves. The first must commit chastity & the cars 
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of charity, and if it be real, it will answer to the 
trust, serving as a wall and rampart; but private 
persons do well to subject their charity to chastity, 
and maintain great reserve and caution in their 
actions. Those in responsible positions are often 
obliged to expose themselves to temptations insepar- 
able from their duties, and so long as they do not 
tempt God by presumption, His grace will guard 
them.’ 


Tue outward service (Opnoxeia) of ancient religion, 
the rites, ceremonies, and ceremonial vestments of the 
old law, had morality for their substance. They 
were the old letter, of which morality was the spirit ; 
the enigma, of which morality was the meaning. But 
morality itself is the service and ceremonial (cultus 
exterior, Opncxeia) of the Christian religion. The 
scheme of grace and truth that became through Jesus 
Christ, the faith that leoks down into the perfect 
law of liberty, has light for its garment ; its very 
robe is righteousness. On this the twenty-third 
aphorism in Aids to Reflection, Coleridge has this 
comment ; ‘Herein the Apostle places the pre-emin- 
ence, the peculiar and distinguishing excellence, of 
the Christian religion. The ritual is of the same 
kind, though not of the same order, with the religion 
itself—not arbitrary and conventional, as types and 
hieroglyphics are in relation to the things expressed 
by them; but inseparable, consubstantiated (as it 
were) and partaking therefore of the same life, per- 
manence, and intrinsic worth with its spirit and 
principle. 

I mysztF can hardly conceive a working Ethical 
society of which the aim would not include in essen- 
tials the Apostle’s definition of the pure service of 
religion. We might characterise it as the aim of 
being in the world and yet not of it, working strenu- 
ously for the improvement of mundane affairs, and 
yet keeping ourselves, as the Apostle says, ‘ unspotted 
of the world’—that is, in modern phrase, keeping 
clear of the compromises with sordid interests and 
vulgar ambitions which the practical standards of all 
classes and sections of society are too apt to admit. 
—Sm Lesum Sreruen, Practical Ethics, p. 14. 


* To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.’—JamEs 
ta 

WueEN the time called Christmas came, while others 

were feasting and sporting themselves, I looked out 

poor widows from house to house, and gave them 

some money.—Fox’s Jowrnal (1645). 


Turxers of the most different schools and sects would 
robably agree that true charity demands of us money, 
ut also something more than money: personal 

- service, sacrifice of time and thought.—Sm Lesiie 

SrepHen, Practical Ethics, p. 7. 


Son, if lofty be the lintels of thy house, and thy 
friend be sick, say not, What shall I send him? but 
o on foot and see him with thy eyes; for that is 
tter for him than a thousand talents of gold and 
silver—From The Story of Ahikar. 
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In describing the great Welshman, Lewis Morris, of 
the eighteenth century, George Borrow (Wild Wales, 
ch. xt.) praises his ‘noble generosity and sacrifice of 
self for the benefit of others. Weeks and months he 
was in the habit of devoting to the superintendence 
of the widow and fatherless,’ 


Art the last day He is to ask us not what sins we 
have avoided, but what righteousness we have done, 
what we have done for others, how we have helped 
good and hindered evil: what difference it has made 
to this world, and to our country and our family and 
friends, that we have lived. The man who has been 
only pious and not useful will stand with a long face 
on that great day, when Christ puts to him his 
questions.—R. L. Stevenson, to the Samoan Students. 


‘And to keep himself unspotted from the world.’—James 1. 27. 


THE moment we care for anything deeply, the world 
—that is, all the other miscellaneous interests— 
becomes our enemy. Christians showed it when they 
talked of keeping oneself ‘ unspotted from the world ’; 
but lovers talk of it just as much when they talk of 
the ‘world well lost’—G. K. Cursrerton. 


A wurre bird, she told him once, looking at him 
gravely, a bird which he must carry in his bosom 
across a crowded public place—his own soul was like 
that.—Parer, Marius the Epicurean, vol. 1. 


To have one chance in life, in eternity, for a white 
name, and to lose it!—James Lang Autxn, The 
Mettle of the Pasture, p. 404, 


Arter I had spent a month in surveying the curi- 
osities of this city [Venice], and had put on board 
a ship the books which I had collected in Italy, I 
proceeded through Verona and Milan, and along the 
Leman lake to Geneva. The mention of this city 
brings to my recollection the slandering More, and 
makes me again call the Deity to witness, that in all © 
those places in which vice meets with so little dis- 
couragement, and is practised with so little shame, 
I never once deviated from the paths of integrity and 
virtue, and perpetually reflected that, though my 
conduct might escape the notice of men, it could not 
elude the inspection of God.—Muron, The Second 
Defence. 


I remy believe that it is in keeping our honour 
spotless that we best perform our duty, both to our- 
selves and to others—of course I mean honour in its 
purest and highest sense. Our chief business in this 
world is with ourselves: ‘ Keep yourselves unspotted 
from the world’. This I know is not at this time a 
fashionable doctrine-—J. H. SHorruouse. 

Rererences.—I, 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. No. 
2318. H. Rix, Sermons, Addresses and Essays, p. 73. J. 
Laidlaw, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 214. B. J. Snell, 
The Widening Vision, p. 118. H. 8. Holland, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 408. T. Arnold, The Interpretation 
of Scripture, p. 261. W. Ogg, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iviii. p. 408. Hsxpositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 456 ; ibid. (5th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 220. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Soripture—James, p. 397. 
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* My brethren, hold not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory, with respect of persons.’—JAMES IL. I. 
Tux sermon was chiefly occupied with proving that 
God is no respecter of persons ; a mark of indubitable 
condescension in the clergyman, the rank in society 
which he could claim for himself duly considered. 
But, unfortunately, the church was so constructed, 
that its area contained three platforms of position, 
actually of differing level ; the loftiest, in the chancel, 
on the right hand of the pulpit, occupied by the 
gentry; the middle, opposite the pulpit, occupied by 
the tulip-beds of their servants ; and the third, on 
the left of the pulpit, occupied by the common 
parishioners. Unfortunately too, by the perpetua- 
tion of some old custom, whose significance was not 
worn out, all on the left of the pulpit were expected, 
as often as they stood up to sing—which was three 
times—to turn their backs to the pulpit, and so face 
away from the chancel where the gentry stood.— 
Gxorcr Macponatp, David Elginbrod (chap. xit.), 

Rererences.—II. 1.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 2. 

A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—James, p. 406. 

Il. 1-13.—R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 54. 

‘If there come unto your assembly a man with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in vile 
raiment.’—JAMES II. 2. 

‘I rounp my way to the church,’ [in Pont Sainte 

Maxence], says Stevenson in his Inland Voyage, 

‘for there is always something to see about a church, 

whether living worshippers or dead men’s tombs; you 

find there the deadliest earnest, and the hollowest 
deceit.’ 

‘Ye have respect to him that weareth the gay clothing.’— 

JAMES II. 3. 
Wuoxver passes up Broadway finds his attention 
arrested by three fine structures—Trinity Church, 
that of the Messiah, and Grace Church. . . - In the 
old world, the history of such edifices, though not 
without its shadow, had many bright lines. _Mysteri- 
ous orders, of which we know only that they were 
consecrated to brotherly love and the development of 
mind, produced the genius which animated the archi- 
tecture; but the casting of the bells and suspending 
them in the tower was an act in which all orders of 
the community took part; for when those cathedrals 
were consecrated, it was for the use of all. Rich and 
poor knelt together upon their marble pavements, 
and the imperial altar welcomed the obscurest artisan. 
This grace our churches want—the grace which 
belongs to all religions, but is peculiarly and solemnly 
enforced upon the followers of Jesus. The poor to 
whom He came to preach can have no share in the 
grace of Grace Church. In St. Peter’s, if only as an 
empty form, the soiled feet of travel-worn. disciples 
are washed ; but such feet can never intrude on the 
fane of the holy Trinity here in republican America, 
and the Messiah may be supposed still to give as 
excuse for delay, ‘The poor ye have always with you’. 

We must confess this circumstance is to us quite de- 

structive of reverence and value for these buildings. 

We are told that, at the late consecration, the claims 
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of the poor were eloquently urged ; and that an 
effort is to be made, by giving aside chapel, to atone 
for the luxury which shuts them out from the 
reflection of sunshine through those brilliant windows. 
It is certainly better that they should be offered the 
crumbs from the rich man’s table than nothing at all, 
but it is surely not the way that Jesus would have 
taught to provide for the poor.—Marcaker Fouier. 


Ir anywhere democracy seems natural, it should be 
in the eyes of God; and yet, if Americans show any- 
where social demarcations, it is in the province of 
religion. ‘This is true, not only of different churches 
where the expense of membership is so unequal that 
in large cities rich and poor are farther apart on 
Sundays than on week-days, but it is true of the 
sects themselves.—Huco Minsrerzerc, The Ameri- 
cans, p. 500. 


‘Hath not God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith and 


heirs of the kingdom.’—JAMEs II. 5. 
Is the last and most admirable invention of the human 
race only animproved muck-rake? Is this the ground 
on which Orientals and Occidentals meet? Did God 
direct us so to get our living, digging where we never 
planted—and He would, perchance, reward us with 
lumps of gold?—Tuorgau, Life Without Principle. 


Compare also, for a comment on this verse, the 


twenty-ninth chapter of The Vicar of Wakefield. 


Tum very discipline of poverty makes the heart and 
spirit and body strong for love. It is the poor who 
know the intensity of human affection—the poor and 
patient who have to labour and toil for that prize to 
the uttermost farthing which ransoms the simplest 
delight—Joun Oxiver Hoxses, in The Vineyard 
(ch. vi). 

‘We shall never do anything without the poor,’ 
wrote Vinet to a friend, when the Free Church of the 
Vaud Canton was being formed. ‘Nothing is great, 
nothing is strong, save what begins with the poor.’ 


‘Ye have despised the poor.'—JAmEs 1. 6, 


Aux the darker and sterner aspect of the age which 
we have been viewing, its social revolt, its moral and 
religious awakening, the misery of the peasant, the 
protest of the Lollard, are painted with a terrible 
fidelity in the poem of William Langland. ... His 
world is the world of the poor: he dwells on the 
poor man’s life, on his hunger and toil, his rough 
revelry and his despair, with the intensity of a man 
who has no outlook beyond it. 'The narrowness, the 
misery, the monotony of the life he paints reflect 
themselves in his verse—GreENn, Short History of 
the English People, pp. 248, 249. 


‘ That worthy name by the which ye are called.’—JAMES Il. 7. 
I pare not call myself a Christian. I have hardly 
met the man in all my life who deserved that name. 
—Max Mier. 

Ir has been suggested that every man should be 


called a Christian who fulfils two conditions. The 
first is, that he believes the universe as a whole to be 
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something rational and righteous—something which 
has ever our approval and admiration. The second 
is, that he finds himself in so much sympathy with 
the life and character of Jesus, that he desires to 


consecrate his religious feelings and convictions b 


associating them with the name of Jesus. Of all the 
attempts to define the outer limits within which the 
word Christian may be applied, this is perhaps the 
most successful.—J. M. E. McTaccarr, Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology, p. 246. 

Rererence.—II, 7.—J. Halsey, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lvii. p. 260. 


‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’—James nu. 8, 


To the plain man the most important feature of 
justice is that it consists in his practical recognition 
of the truth that another man’s equal good is 
equally important with his own.— Dr. Sornie 
Bryant, Studies in Character, p. 82. 


Tue correlative to loving our neighbours as ourselves 

is hating ourselves as we hate our neighbours.— 

O. W. Hotmes, The Professor at the Breakfast 

Table (x1). 

*Ifye fulfil the royal law, according to the scripture, Thon 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, thou shalt do well.’— 
JAmEs 1. 8. 

To hope or to fear for another is the sole thing which 

can give to humanity the fulfilled consciousness of its 

own being.—Evucknm pe GuERIN. 

Rarmrences.—II. 8,—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 
101. II. 8,9.—R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 92. 
II, 10.—H. R. Heywood, Sermons and, Addresses, p. 50. 
R, J. Campbell, Coty Temple Sermons, p. 245. Brooke Herford, 
Courage and Cheer, p. 15. II. 12.—H. Bonner, Sermons and 
Lectures, p. 52. J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, 
p. 331. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT 
‘Mercy rejoiceth against judgment.’—James m1. 13. 

Try are both true; they are both great facts in 

human history and experience. Long ago a man 

said: ‘My song shall be of mercy and judgment’. 

Surely he was a great anthem-maker who could bring 

them both into tune. He did it, and he was right. 

I. Do not suppose that we can escape this matter 
of judgment by some metaphysical argument: man ! 
the matter is in thee, in thy soul, in thy blood ; why 
shirk it, why flinch from the fact? How many there 
are who want to escape the Church and all that the 
Church means by getting up some little bubbling 
frothy argument about abstractions and a species of 
pseudo-metaphysics. If they would but look right 
into the very centre of their own hearts they may 
see murder. ‘That is one aspect of judgment—self- 
torment. We have many fine speeches about the 
possibility of God pardoning the sinner. Do not 
talk about that ; first talk about the sinner pardon- 
ing himself. That is the difficulty even after Divine 

on. God has pardoned us through the cross of 

is dear Son, He has looked at us through the crimson 
medium of Calvary, and He has said mayhap, My 
son, thy sins which are many are all forgiven thee. 
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Yes, but, Thou Almighty One, I cannot forgive my- 
self; I am glad with a kind of grim gladness that I 
have been forgiven away in the eternities, but I can- 
not forgive myself ; I did the wrong deed, and Thou 
must qualify me, so to say, to forgive myself; I would 
accept heaven’s kind pardon, but I cannot forgive my 
own soul. How is that to be met? I want to feed 
some little child because I neglected my own, but I 
seem to make no progress in feeding the child, the 
very food seems to be lost upon it: canI not have 
just one full round hour with my own child that I 
might try to make up to it what I neglected to give? 
That would be a kind of pardon; 1 thank Thee for 
Thy great pardon, now come to meand give me that 
kind of grace which will enable me to do on my side 
what Thou hast done on Thine. 

People want to know if there is a hell. Certainly. 
Where is it? In you; that is where it is; in me, 
preacher of the Word; like all other preachers, his 
very soul is steeped in holy Scripture, and yet hot 
hell is in the man. Woe betide the soul that puzzles 
itself with such frivolities as, Is heaven a state or 
is heaven a place? No earnest mind can ask such 
questions ; they are outside the fiery bounds of mere 
frivolity and curiosity. 

Sometimes certain sufferings can only be expressed 
in terms of duration. They are poor terms, in them- 
selves they are empty little words, but if we pile them 
sufficiently together they enable the soul to express 
its most agonistic and self-tormenting emotion. 
Therefore. we say, ‘The worm that dieth not’. I 
know it! ‘The fire that is not quenched.’ I feel it! 
Do not take me out to some valley near Jerusalem, 
and say it was a figure; take me into my own soul, 
where there are deeper valleys than there ever were in 
Jerusalem ; I feel the gnawing of the worm undying, 
and I feel the torment that cannot be stilled but by 
the total Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

II. ‘Mercy rejoiceth against judgment.’ ‘There 
are some persons who do not like to hear about 
judgment. ‘They will never make any progress, and 
they are people not to be trusted; they are as 
Ephraim, a cake unturned; there is no reality of 
wisdom in such people; ‘Mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment’. Mercy says, I must follow all the sin and 
all the misery, and I must teach all these people to 
say, Where sin abounded grace did much more abound. 
I have a great message, quoth mercy, and I must be 
out and tell it to the sons of distress and the daughters 
of weeping misery. What is the message of mercy ? 
Does it abolish the law? No, mercy says, I came not 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. Mercy faces 
judgment, mercy recognises judgment; merey never 
says, Never mind the law, do not think about the law. 
That is not the voice of Gospel mercy. We are 
taken by mercy itself to Sinai, with all its rocks 
and rocky lines, and then taken away until we come 
into green slopes, even the slopes of Mount Zion. 
We must pass through both experiences, some in 
this degree, some in that. Sin is not the same thing 
to every soul. 
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III. Judgment is a matter within human limits 
which can be measured and satisfied. If it is a legal 
judgment, a man can bend his back and accept his 
punishment, and then stand up and challenge society 
to remind him of his expiated guilt. But there is 
another judgment that is not of the nature of social 
crime, but that spiritual judgment of the heart itself 
which is conducted in the sight of the living righteous 
God. Mercy is not mere sentiment ; it is not a gush, 
it is a salvation. What does it save us from? ‘That 
is a minor question, though agreat one. What does 
it save us into? That is another interrogation, wide 
as heaven, lasting as duration. Have we sufficiently 
thought of the negative aspect of the gift of Christ ? 
What is that negative aspect ? It touches me to the 
quick ; it is purely negative, but most suggestive and 
helpful as an initial idea. What is it? ‘That we 
might not perish.’ We can begin with that idea, it 
is initial, it will do to start with ; it is only negative, 
but of great value. ‘He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish.’ 
That is a minus quantity, though it is important, 
Is there not a positive quantity? There is, and it 
follows immediately upon the very words that have 
been quoted—‘but have everlasting life’.—Josrrx 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 1v. p. 243. 

‘Mercy rejoiceth against judgment.’—JAMEs II. 13. 
Resorce against it—in the face of %t, that must 
mean. It isa fine figure, mercy looking full in the 
face of judgment, and not bating a particle of its 
joy.—Dr. Jonn Ken's Letters, p. 84. 

Rererences.—II, 14-23.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—James, p. 415. II. 14-26.—R. W. Dale, The 
Epistle of James, p. 67. 

‘If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of food, and one 
of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled: notwithstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body, what doth it profit ?’— 
JAMEs II. 15, 16. 

I seem to remember a poor old grateful kind of a 

creature, blinking, and looking up with his no eyes 

in the sun— 

Is it possible that I could have steeled my purse 
against him ? 

Perhaps I had no small change. 

Reader, do not be frightened at the hard words, 
imposition, imposture—give and ask no questions.— 
Cuartes Lamp, on The Decay of Beggars. 

Rererences.—II. 15-17.— Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 
224 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 297. 


* And one of you say unto them.’—JamEs u. 16. 

Tue fundamental error of France lies in her psycho- 
logy. France has always believed that to say a thing 
is the same as to do it, as though speech were action. 
— AMIEL. 

‘Faith, if it have not works, is dead, being alone.’.—JAMES 

11.17. 

Nornnc in medieval history is to me more strange 
and appalling than their general acceptance of these 
truths as mathematical certainties, as things laid 
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alongside of their actual life, without ever touching 
or quickening their spiritual consciousness. I have 
seen something of this in a less repulsive form among 
the poor of our own day,—belief and conscience 
running as in two parallel lines which never meet; 
also, amongst people of the last generation, a belief 
in revelation, and a respect for it, which is not 
vivifying, and yet is belief, if not faith_Dona 
GreenweELL, Two Friends, p. 84. 

Rererences.—II. 17.—J. Johns, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xvii. p. 824. II. 18.—T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Serip- 
ture, p. 269. Expositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 547. IL 
18-26.—T. Mann, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 219. 


TYPES OF UNAVAILING FAITH 
‘ The devils also believe and tremble.’—JamEs 11, 19. 


I. Tur faith of devils is grounded in compulsion 
rather than in free moral choice. ‘They believe in 
spite of themselves. Belief is thrust upon them, and 
for that very reason cannot influence character, or 
work tavents moral ends. No faith can guide the 
life and mould the destiny unless it first enlist the 
will on its side. ‘The scene in which the Pharisees 
and Sadducees came tempting our Lord, and desiring 
Him to show them a sign from heaven, still repeats 
itself, with slight changes. When we join ourselves 
to the company of the Sadducees, and seek irrefutable 
signs from heaven, murmuring that the methods by 
which Jesus presents God and immortality to us fall 
short of absolute proof, is it not clear that we are de- 
manding a necessary and inevitable faith—a faith from 
which all those moral qualities which go with the per- 
sonal choice is excluded ?- In other words, that we 
desire a faith which is one and the same in its basis 
with the faith of devils, and have therefore no true idea 
of its proper function in the spiritual life? Such a 
faith, if enforced upon men in the present stage of 
their spiritual development, would not answer the 
ee for which God has made this principle the 

ey to our training and salvation. Room for the 
moral element must always be found in the faith, 
which saves into a pure and blessed life. The chief 
virtue of faith in God’s sight is that it enlists the 
will into its activities. The wish to believe is the 
high feature in our faith which distinguishes it from 
the bastard faith of devils. 

II. Another note of futility in this faith of the 
devils is that it does not include the affections. ‘This, 
of course, is implied in the statement that true faith 
must be free, for the highest love is spontaneous and 
unconstrained. If the faith is to effectually shape 
the life and character, it must command our human 
sympathies as well as secure the assent of the reason, 
and the processes are intertwined. When we go on 
to say this futile faith, so dramatically described by 
St. James, lacks every element of trust, it is but 
another form of declaring that love has no place in 
its exercise. Independence towering into arrogant 
impiety is the dominant trait of the diabolic char- 
acter, as it is briefly hinted in the Scriptures. 

III. The outward test of the insufficiency of a 
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devil’s faith is that it lacks those holy and gracious 
works by which the saving efficacy of all belief 
is verified. The practical Tife is a self-recording 
mechanism by which we may read the quality of the 
forces which are working within us. The faith that 
does not melt the character and cast it into worthier 
_ moulds, has no place in the redemptive economies of 
our Lord and Saviour. 

IV. St. James reminds us that this intellectual 
veneer of faith cannot disguise the malady of a con- 
demned spirit. ‘The devils believe and tremble.’ 
Unless our belief has those elements in it which bring 
the whole life into conformity with the Divine, we 
must continue strangers to the deep, satisfying peace 
which is the heritage of saints. 


‘ The devils also believe and tremble.’-—Jamzs 11 19. 
Terk is an opinion which may be said simply to 
identify religion with orthodoxy, with the holding for 

true what istrue. No doubt right doctrine is a very 

important matter, but does that make it religion? 

Put it to the religious consciousness, and the answer 

is, No. It is the belief ‘with the heart’ that is 

wanted ; and where that is not, religion is not. Else 
even the very devils would be religious; for they, as 
we are told, go further even than is required of them, 

and add to orthodoxy the fear of God—F. H. 

Braviey, Lthical Studies, p. 300. 


Tue devils, we are told, believe and tremble. But 
it is hard to convince people that nothing short of 
this can be true Christian faith. So because they are 
sometimes terrified by the thought of God, they 
fancy they believe, though their hearts are far away 
from Him. —Gwuesses at Truth (2nd Series). 


Surrssrition is the only religion of which base souls 
are capable._—Jouzerr. 


Roussrav, with his offensive vanity and literary pride, 
had a curious respect for Christ. With a good bit 
of the devil in him, he believed and trembled. But 
I believe that he believed that sentence in his vague 
and cloudy panegyric on Christ to be true: ‘If the 
son of Sophroniscus was a hero, the son of Mary was 
a God’. The ‘faith of devils’ lies latent in many a 
mind for an emergency. As one prayed when his 
ship was sinking, ‘O God, if there be a God, have 
mercy on my soul, if I have a soul’.—Dkr. Joun 
Dencan, Colloquia Peripatetica, p. 140. 

Rererences.—II. 19.—Archbishop' Magee, Sermons at St. 
Saviour’s, Bath, p. 218. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 26; 
ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 143. 

‘Faith without works is dead.’-—Jamezs 11. 20. 


An opinion, I should say, gains vividness rather from 
constant application to conduct than from habitual 
opposition.—Sm Lxsiie Srepuen, on Toleration. 

Rererences.—II. 20.—J. H. Jellet, The Elder Son, p. 227. 
{J. 21-23.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 100. 


‘By works was faith made perfect.’— James 11. 22. 


Goxrpon was no ‘saint’ in the usual meaning which 
the world attaches to the name. He was utterly re- 


moved from the class of religious Church Militant 
who, as passing residents in some French or Italian 
city, are prone to hurl their hymns on the Sabbath 
morning at the heads of the native heretics ; neither 
had he the smallest fellowship with another large 
class of persons who would divide religion into two 
parts—the muscular and the Methodist, one half 
John Bull and the other John Knox. Absolutely 
without parallel in our modern life, Gordon stands 
out the foremost man of action of our time and nation, 
whose ruling principle was faith and good works. 
No gloomy faith, no exalted sense of self-confidence, 
no mocking of the belief of others, no separation of 
his sense of God from the everyday work to which 
his hand has to be put; but a faith which was a 
living, moving, genial reality with him, present 
always and everywhere, shining out in every act of 
pt Bee Ws. Boris, Life of General Gordon, 
p. 80. 
GOD’S FRIENDS 
‘ He was called the friend of God.’—Jamzs n. 23. 


Wuen and by whom was he so called? There are 
two passages in the Old Testament in which an 
analogous designation is applied to the patriarch, 
but probably the name was one in current use 
amongst the people, and expressed in a summary 
fashion the impression that had been made by the 
history of Abraham’s life. As many of us are aware, 
this name, ‘the Friend, has displaced the proper 
name, Abraham, on the lips of all Mohammedan 
people to this day; and the city of Hebron, where 
his corpse lies, is commonly known simply as ‘the 
Friend’. I wish to bring out two or three of the 
salient elements and characteristics of friendship as 
exercised on the human level, and to use these as a 
standard and test of our religion and relation to God. 

I. Friends trust and love one another. Mutual 
confidence is the mortar which binds the stones in 
society together, into a building. (1) Unless I trust 
God I cannot be a friend of God’s. (2) Let us re- 
member where the sweet reciprocation and interchange 
of love begins. ‘We love Him because He first loved 
us. It was an old fancy that, wherever a tree was 
struck by lightning, all its tremulous foliage turned 
in the direction from which the bolt had come. 
When the merciful flash of God’s great love strikes 
a heart, then all its tendrils turn to the source of the 
life-giving light, and we love back again, in sweet 
reverberation to the primal and original love. 

II. Friends have frank, familiar intercourse with 
one another. (1) If we are friends and lovers of God, 
we shall delight in intercourse with Him. (2) If we 
are friends of God we shall have nosecrets from Him. 
(3) Tell God all, if you mean to be a friend of His. 
(4) If we are God’s lovers, He will have no secrets 
from us. 

III. Friends delight to meet each other’s wishes. 
(1) If we are God’s lovers and friends, we shall find — 
nothing sweeter than bowing to His will and execut- 
ing His commandments. (2) And God, the heavenly 
Friend, will do what we wish. 
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IV. Friends give gifts to each other. (1) If we 
are God’s lovers, God will give us Himself, in so far 
as we can receive Him; and all other gifts in so far 
as they are good and needful. (2) If we are God’s 
friends and lovers we shall give Him, in glad sur- 
render, our whole selves. 

V. Friends stand up for each other. (1) If we are 
God’s friends and lovers He will take up our cause. 
(@) If we are God’s friends and lovers we have 
to take up His cause.—A. MactareEn, Triwmphant 
Certainties, p. 172. 

Rererences.—lJ. 23.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. 
No. 1962. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seriptwre—James, 
p. 421. II. 24.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 79. Il. 
25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1061. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 98. 


‘As the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.’—JAmzs 1. 26. 
I woutp treat of faith as it is actually found in the 
soul; and I say it is as little an isolated grace, as a 
man isa picture. It hasa depth, a breadth, and a 
thickness ; it has an inward life which is something 
over and above itself; it has a heart and blood and 
ulses and nerves, though not upon the surface. All 
these indeed are not spoken of, when we make men- 
tion of faith; nor are they painted on the canvas; 
but they are implied in the word, because they exist 
in the thing... . St. James, after warning his 
brethren against ‘holding the faith’ of Christ ‘in 
respect of persons,’ that is, in an unloving spirit, as 
the context shows, proceeds to say that it is ‘per- 
fected by works, and that ‘without works’ it is 
‘dead, as a body without the soul. That is, as the 
presence of the soul changes the nature of the dust 
of the earth, and makes it flesh and blood, giving it 
a life which otherwise it could not have, so love is 
the modelling and harmonising principle on which 
justifying faith depends, and in which it exists and 
acts.—NEwman, Lectures on Justification, pp. 265, 
266. 

Rererences.—II. 26.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
335. R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 161. 
III. 1-6.—R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, p. 84. III. 1-13. 
—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—James, p. 431. 


‘Ifa man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man and 
able also to bridle the whole body.’—JAmzs 11. 2. 
Sux gossiped, like all the rest of Oid Chester ; but 
by some mysterious method, Susan Carr’s gossip gave 
the listener a gentler feeling towards his kind. 
When she spoke of her neighbour's faults, one knew 
that somehow they were simply virtues gone to seed ; 
and what was more remarkable, her praise had no 
sting of insinuation in it, no suggestion that she 
could speak differently if she chose. —MaArGARET 
Detann, Philip and His Wife, p. 44. 
Rurerences.—IlI. 2.—J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas 
and Epiphany, p. 483. III. 4.—T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 
226. . Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, p. 1. H. Bushnell, 
Ohrist and His Salvation, p. 140. III. 4-15.—T. Spurgeon, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 344. 






LEAD EL 


‘ Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.’—JamEs ML, 5+ 
Tuxse fires are one of the saddest features of the 
mountain districts. The ravages of the past are 
visible in almost every valley; and every year fresh 
areas of living green are being swept by the pitiless 
flames and left a melancholy wilderness. ‘The ease 
with which a forest fire is started is astounding, and 
only rivalled by the rapidity of its progress, when 
once it gains a hold upon the trees, and by the extent 
of the destruction ere the blaze is quenched. A singla 
lighted match thrown carelessly upon the ground, 
a shower of sparks from a passing locomotive, @ camp- 
fire insufficiently extinguished, may be the origin. 
And from this tiny cause, ‘how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth’.—Jamus Ovrram, Jn the Heart of the 
Canadian Rockies, p. 147. 


Turse fires are one of the great dangers of California. 
I have seen from Monterey as many as three at the 
same time, by day a cloud of smoke, by night a red 
coal of conflagration in the distance. A little thing 
will start them, and, if the wind be favourable, they 





gallop over miles of country faster than a horse.— 


R. L. Srevenson, in The Old Pacific Capital. 
Rererences.—III. 5.—O. Bronson, Sermons, p. 229. III. 


5, 6.—Jd. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 128. 


‘And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity.’—JamEs 11. 6. 
An Apostle speaks of the tongue both as a blessing 
and as a curse, It may be the beginning of a fire, 
he says, a ‘ universitas iniquitatis,’ and, alas! such 


did it become in the mouth of gifted Abelard. His 


eloquence was wonderful; he dazzled his contem- 
poraries, says Fulco, ‘ by the brilliancy of his genius, 
the sweetness of his eloquence ; the ready flow of his 
language, and the subtlety of his knowledge’. People 
came to him from all quarters ;—from Rome, in spite 
of mountains and robbers ; from England, in spite of 
the sea; from Flanders and Germany; from Nor- 
mandy, and the remote districts of France; from 
Angers and Poitiers ; from Navarre by the Pyrenees, 
and from Spain, besides the students of Paris itself; 
and among those who sought his instructions now or 
afterwards, were the great luminaries of the schools 
in the next generation. . . . It was too much for a 
weak head and heart, weak in spite of intellectual 
power; for vanity will possess the head, and worldli- 
ness the heart, of the man, however gifted, whose 
wisdom is not an effluence of the Eternal Light.— 
Newman, University Sketches (ch. xvi.). 


‘The tongue is a fire.’—James 11. 6. 
In the eighth pit of punishment, within the Eighth 
Circle of the Jnferno, Dante describes the doom of 
evil counsellors in imagery drawn from this verse. 
Each is swathed in a fiery tongue, which burns them 
with agonising fury just as their tongues on earth 
set on fire the world. 


‘Which setteth on fire the wheel of nature.’—JAMES It. 6. 


Kwow1xner, the discipline by which it is gained, and 
the tasks which it forms, have a natural tendency 


| to refine the mind, and to give it an indisposition, 
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simply natural, yet real, nay, more than this, a dis- 
gust and abhorrence, towards excesses and enormities 
of evil . . . a simple hatred of that miserable tone 
of conversation which, obtaining as it does in the 
world, is a constant fuel of evil, heaped up round 
about the soul_—Nrwman, The Idea of a University, 
p. 187. 


Tux chief end I purpose to myself in all my labours 
is to vex the world rather than to divert it—Swirr 
(in a letter to Pope). 


* At sins, said St. Francis de Sales, ‘come under the 
head of thought, word, and deed ; and faults in word 
are the most common and often the most dangerous 
for several reasons. First, because sins of thought 
only injure oneself, and give no scandal or bad 
example to others; God alone sees and is displeased 
with them, and moreover a loving repentance and 
ready turning to Him blots them out; whereas sins 
of the tongue go further, the evil word once uttered 
can only be recalled by a humble retractation, and 
even thus a brother’s heart may have been poisoned 
by it. Again, notorious acts of sin are liable to 
public punishment; but evil speaking, unless it is 
exceptionally gross and slanderous, is subject to no 
chek. Thirdly, sins of the tongue are specially 
dangerous because people do so little in the way of 
restitution or reparation for them.’ 


*For every kind of things in the sea is tamed, and hath been 
tamed of mankind.’—James u1. 7. 


Our learned Dr. Hakewill, in his Apology of God’s 
Power and Providence, quotes Pliny to report that 
one of the emperors had particular fish ponds, and, 
in them, several fish that appeared and came when 
they were called by their particular names. And St. 
James tells us, that all things in the sea have been 
tamed by mankind. And Pliny tells us, that An- 
tonia, the wife of Drusus, had a lamprey at whose 
gills she hung jewels or ear-rings—Izaax Watton, 
The Complete Angler (The Fourth Day). 
Rererence.—III, 7-12.—R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, 


p. 96 
‘The tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of 
eadly poison.’—JaMEs u11. 8. 


Our intercourse with others renders itself mainly into 
government of the tongue. I do not know which of 
these two things is the most astonishing, the unex- 
ted importance of the place assigned to this duty 
in Holy Scripture, or the utter unconcern which even 
od men often feel about it. For the most part we 
Dave gone far along our road in devotion and done 
ourselves many an irreparable mischief, before we 
bestow half the carefulness on the government of our 
tongue, which it not only deserves but imperiously 
requires.—F, W. Fazer, Growth in Holiness, pp. 
91, 92. 
A very great part of the mischiefs that vex the world 
arise from words. People soon forget the meaning, 
but the impression and the passion remain.—Bourxe, 


*Mosr people,’ says Plutarch (Life of Timoleon, 
xxxul.), ‘seem to feel hard words more than hard 
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deeds, and are more upset by insults than by actual 
Injuries. What we do to an enemy in war is done 
from necessity, but the evil we say of him seems to 
arise from an excess of spite.’ 


In a letter to his son Philip, Sir Hen Sidney warns 
him that ‘a wound given by a word is oftentimes 
harder to be cured than that which is given with the 
sword, Be rather a hearer and bearer away of other 
men’s talk than a beginner and procurer of speech, 
. . . Think upon every word before you utter it, and 
remember how nature hath ramparted up, as it were, 
the tongue with teeth, lips, yea, and hair without 
the lips, and all betokening reins or bridles for the 
loose use of that member.’ 


THE RUIN OF A MASTERPIECE 
(A Temperance Sermon) 
‘ Therewith curse we men, which are made after the similitude 
of God.’—Jamzs 111. 9. 

Sr. James is speaking here in his searching, practical 
way about the use of the tongue and the sins of the 
tongue. He reminds us that it is possible for the 
same tongue to speak or sing the praises of God, and 
to say bitter or cruel things against men. The 
wrongness of saying these things about men, he says, 
lies in this: that man is so sacred, and has so much 
in his nature of affinity to God, that to curse man is 
to curse a being made after the similitude of God. 
To speak harsh and bitter and loveless things about 
man is thus an offence against what is great and holy 
in the estimation of his Maker, 

I, St. James reminds us that bad words against men 
—words that can hurt and injure and assault men— 
are bad because man is so great, because his nature 
is so sacred. Does not that work out all round the 
circle of our duty to human nature and to ourselves? 
This drink curse—what does it invade? What does 
it deteriorate? What does it drag down lower than 
the dust? What does it ruin and wreck? Not the 
beasts that perish, but men that are after the simili- 
tude of God. The injury is an injury upon what its 
Author designed to be a masterpiece of His perfect 
and Divine skill. The nature of the most miserable 
victim of drink was made after the similitude of 
God. The greater the thing wrecked, the more 
awful, the more pathetic, the more deplorable, the 
more tremendous is the wreck. If a cottage falls 
down by the sinking of a coal-pit under it, it is a 
great pity ; but suppose the earth should heave and 
Westminster Abbey go down ; that would be terrific, 
and the greatness of the Temple alone could measure 
the boundless greatness of the evil of the ruin, Man 
was designed by the Architect of all to be the shadow 
and the image of His own nature, with a will which 
is the true centre of causation, the shadow of the will of 
God, with a reason which can respond to the thought 
of the Divine mind, with a love which makes him 
most akin to the Divine nature. That is a temple, 
and shall that temple be wrecked and ruimed, in- 
finitely debased and bemired by a vice which plants 
itself on the border-line between the body and the 
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spirit, between the pe and the psychical, and 
lays its horrible hands upon both, wrecking the 
physique and making the spiritual nature worse than 
ruined—an antagonism to its Lord? It is this great- 
ness and significance of man that makes the greatness 
of his fall and the greatness of his sin and the great- 
ness of the peril to his soul, and the greatness of the 
call for all who would be on the side of good against 
evil, right against wrong, heaven against hell. 

II, Have none of you appeals very near at hand ? 
Such is the curse of drink in England that there are 
not many homes which have not some one or other of 
their kinship more or less a victim to this abominable 
peril and curse and temptation. I believe I must be 
speaking to hundreds in this congregation who, if it 
were the right thing to do, could say, Yes, I have a 
relative ; I have a friend who has fallen or is falling a 
victim to it—perhaps one with a fine intellect, a 
delicate imagination, and noble powers for usefulness ; 
perhaps, on the other hand, one who began life all un- 
suspecting and unwarned, and now finds the tempta- 
tion has coiled like a serpent round the life, stifling 
every hope of better things. Be it so or be it not so 
with any one of you, you know the public facts. You 
know what is meant all over this city by the countless 
centres of temptation that flare their light across the 
street, that invite the tired and the disgusted and 
the down-trodden within their doors, and send them 
out again a step lower down the slope that leads 
to the final wreck. And these are the men and 
the women who were made after the similitude of 
God ! 

III. There is one last thought. The greatness of 
man made the greatness of his fall, and the greatness 
of his fall called down the greatness of His Redeemer 
and his Redeemer’s work. It was because God had 
made us to be so like Himself, and man made such a 
ruin of the work, that the Eternal Son of the Father 
for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven. His delights were with the sons of men ; 
His mighty compassions overflowed upon the sons of 
men as they had made themselves, whom God had 
made to be so great. Behold the greatness of Christ, 
and the greatness of His claim that we should take 
our place upon His side. But forget not that this 
all-mighty Christ, the Lord, is in the field against 
the evil._Bisnor Hanptxy Mouts, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. rxxvi. p. 361. 


‘Therewith curse we men.’—JAMES III. 9. 


In Rob Roy (pt. i. ch. x1.) Andrew Fairservice re- 
marks: ‘I have heard wives flyte in England and 
Scotland—it’s nae marvel to hear them flyte ony gate 
—but sic ill-scrapit tongues as thae Hieland carlines’ 
—and sic grewsome wishes, that men should be 
slaughtered like sheep—and that they may lapper 
their hands to the elbows in their heart’s blude—sic 
awsome language as that I never heard oot 0’ a 
human thrapple ;—and, unless the deil wad rise among 
them to gie them a lesson, I thinkna that this talent 
at cursing could be amended.’ 
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We are told that, at the breaking up of the Council 
of Trent, the legate pronounced the words ‘ Anathema 
to all heretics,’ and then the whole assembly rose, and 
the hall re-echoed from every lip, ‘Anathema! Ana- 
thema!’ It was well suggested by an American 
bishop of our own day, that if the Angel of Peace 
could have appeared at that moment, and whispered 
in the ears of the infuriated Romanists the Scriptural 
warning, ‘Bless and curse not,’ there might have 
been a flush of shame on every cheek.—F. W. RoseErt- 
son, Essays and Addresses, p. 248. 
Rurerence.—I11. 9.—Haxpositor (4th Series), vol. ili. p. 
140. 
‘Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. My 
brethren, these things ought not to be so.’"—JAMESs III. Io. 
I wave several times seen the stiletto and the rosary 
come out of the same pocket.—CoLErincE. 


Ruski, in the fiftieth number of Fors Clavigera, 
quotes the following from a correspondent’s letter: 
‘Could you but hear the blasphemous and filthy 
language our rosy village bairns use as soon as they 
are out of the parson’s earshot, even when leaving 
the Sabbath School! .. . I know that the children 
are well taught six days a week, yet there is little 
fruit of good behaviour among them, and an indecency 
of speech which is amazing in rural children. On 
Christmas morn a party of these children, boys and 
girls, singing carols, encountered my young daughter 
going alone to the church service. The opportunity 
was tempting, and as if moved by one vile spirit, they 
screamed at her a blast of the most obscene and pro- 
fane epithets that vicious malice could devise. She 
knew none of them; had never harmed them in her 
life. She came home with her kind, tender heart all 
aghast. ‘Why do they hate me so?’ she asked. 
Yet a short time after the same children came into 
the yard, and began with the full shrill powers of 
their young lungs :— 

Why do I love Jesusf 
the refrain 

Because He died for me, 
with especial gusto.’ 


A cranpson of the late Rev. Dr. Primrose (of Wake- 
field, vicar), wrote me a little note from his country 
living this morning, and the kind fellow had the pre- 
caution to write ‘No thorn’ upon the envelope, 
so that ere I broke the seal, my mind might be re- 
lieved of any anxiety lest the letter should contain 
one of those lurking stabs which are so painful to 
the present gentle writer.—Tuacxrray, Roundabout 
Papers. 


Tur printed word is a tongue—a tongue that reaches 
very far; and for this reason all that is said of the 
tongue relates also to the printed word: ‘Therewith 
bless we God, and therewith curse we men, made after 
the likeness of God ?’—Totsror (to Peter Verigin). 


Tomas Boston remarks that he was ‘particularly 
surprised with “one thing at Ettrick,” vvz., the pre- 
valency of the sin of profane swearing ; and was amazed 
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to find blessing and cursing proceeding out of the 
same mouth; praying persons, and praying in their 
families too, horrid swearers at times; so that by the 
month of November I behoved to set myself to preach 
directly against that sin.’ 

Rererences.—III. 10.—J. M. Neale, Readings for the Aged 
(8rd Series), p. 1; «bid. Sermons Preached in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. i. p. 11. 

‘With meekness of wisdom.’—JAMes Ul. 13. 
Exsxine of Linlathen, in 1832, wrote to M. Gaussen : 
‘My dear Brother, although I have had much enjoy- 
ment in meeting you once more in this world, yet I 
have also suffered much, chiefly because I am sensible 
that in witnessing for God’s truth to you, I often 
sinned against the law of love and meekness and 
patience’. This apology was drawn out by the 
writer's memory of many keen theological discussions 
between himself and his friend during the latter's 
visit to Scotland. 

*If ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory not.’ 

—JAMES III. 14. 

‘I reEmMEMBER Miss Bronté once telling me,’ writes 
Mrs. Gaskell, ‘that it was a saying round about 
Haworth, “ Keep a stone in thy pocket seven year ; 
turn it and keep it seven year longer, that it may be 
ever ready to thine hand when thine enemy draws 
near ”.’ 

By religion we live in God: all these quarrels lead 
to nothing but life with men or with cassocks.— 
AMIEL. 

‘Tarxine of Goldsmith, Johnson said, he was very 
envious. I defended him,’ says Boswell, ‘ by observing 


that he owned it frankly upon all occasions. John- 
son: “Sir, you are enforcing the charge. He had 
so much envy that he could not conceal it. He was 


so full of it that he overflowed. He talked of it, to 
be sure, often enough. Now, sir, what a man avows, 
he is not ashamed to think ; though many a man 
thinks what he is ashamed to avow. We are all 
envious naturally ; but by checking envy, we get the 
better of it!”’ 

Rererence.—III. 13-18.—R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, 
p- 107. 

‘This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish.’-—JamEs II. 15. 

‘Srernx, wrote Dr. William Robertson, of Irvine, 
‘Sterne is a blackguard, morally speaking ; a pleasant 
enough sort of person in other respects. His Sentv- 
mental Journey must, with all its wickedness, have 
impressed me much, for although I have not read it, 
I am sure for a good many years its successive stages 
and incidents are about as familiar as those of our 
own tour along the Rhine. That monk, that im- 
aginary prisoner, that dead ass, that melancholy girl, 
Marie, I think, that grace before meat, I am sure I 
shall never forget them in the world. I wish I may 
be able to forget them in the next, for there’s a dash 
of the “earthly, sensual, and devilish ” in them, that 
makes them unsuitable companions for a better world.’ 


‘Where envying and strife is, there is confusion and every evil 
work.’—JAMEs III. 16, 
One thing is certain in our Northern land, 
Allow that birth or valour, wealth or art, 
Give each precedence to their possessor, 
Envy, that follows on such eminence, 
As came the lyme-hound on the roebuck’s track, 
Shall pull them down, each one. 
Siz Davi Lynpsay. 


Sreaxine of Oxford in the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Cotter Morison (Gibbon, p. 6) observes ; ‘The strange 
thing is that, with all their neglect of learning and 
morality, the colleges were not the resort of jovial if 
unseemly boon companionship ; they were collections 
of quarrelsome and spiteful litigants, who spent their 
time in angry law-suits. 'The indecent contentions 
between Bentley and the Fellows of Trinity were no 
isolated scandal.’ 


‘In former days,’ wrote Vinet during the religious 
squabbles at Basle, ‘God seemed to be an intimate 
personal friend. “To-day, controversial theology has 
come to separate us from Him.’ 


Hx is a wonderful man that can thread a needle 
when he is at cudgels in a crowd; and yet this is as 
easy as to find Truth in the hurry of disputation.— 
JosEPH GLANVILL. 


Tue people of Alexandria, a various mixture of 
nations, united the vanity and inconsistency of the 
Greeks with the superstition and obstinacy of the 
Egyptians. ‘The most trifling occasion, a transient 
scarcity of flesh or lentils, the neglect of an accus- 
tomed salutation, a mistake of precedency in the 
public baths, or even a religious dispute, were at 
any time sufficient to kindle a sedition among that 
vast multitude, whose resentment was furious and 
implacable.—Grszon, Decline and Fall (ch. x.). _ 


Mr. Bapmay’s envy was so rank and strong, that if 
it at any time turned its head against a man, it would 
hardly ever be pulled in again. He would watch 
over that man to do him mischief, as the cat watches 
over the mouse to destroy it; yea, he would wait 
seven years, but he would have an opportunity to 
hurt him, and when he had it, he would make him 
feel the weight of his envy.—Bunyan. 


To hate indistinctly is soothing, and suffices for 
some time; but in the end there must be an object. 
Hate without object is like shooting without a mark. 
What makes the sport interesting is a heart to pierce. 
There must be a man, a woman—some one to ruin. 
—Vicror Hueco. 

Rererences.—III. 16.—W. R. Inge, All Saints’ Sermons, 
p. 40. F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 190. 


‘The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceabl 
entle and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and goo 
ruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.’—JAMES 

Ill. 17. 
In describing the anointing (v. 14) of the Regent, 
Mary of Guise, Mr. Andrew Lang (History of 


Rurunanom.—ILI, 15.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 43, | Scotland, u. 67) remarks that ‘the Apostle least 
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loved of Knox, St. James, was her warrant. The 
same author writes: ‘The wisdom that is,from above 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be 
intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy”. Little, indeed, 
of this wisdom prevailed in either party at this 
period. In the Regent at her death we see this 
spirit, and almost in her alone. “She embraced, 
and with a smiling countenance kissed the nobles, 
one by one, and to those of inferior rank who stood 
by she gave her hand to kiss, as a token of her kind- 
ness and dying charity.” ’ 

In a letter from Cambridge written during 1885, 
Dr. Mandell Creighton points out to a younger 
friend : ‘ We should all of us try to feel something 
of the Divine love towards man, in spite of his weak- 
nesses, “Men my brothers” should be a thought 
constantly before us. I freely admit that what is 
called “society” is a sore trial to one’s charity. 
The failings of the natural man are not so revolting 
as the meannesses of the cultivated and pretentious 
world. 'The empty head and the cold heart are un- 
pleasant to see; yet most heads are not entirely 
empty, and most hearts are not entirely cold. There 
is often a great deal of mute misery concealed under 
an affectation of frivolity. One can try to under- 
stand and help all sorts of people, and no one is quite 
hopeless, All answer in some degree to a call to 
them to bring out the best that is in them.’ 


‘Wuart we need at present for our Church’s well- 
being,’ wrote Newman in his Prophetical Office, ‘is 
not invention, nor originality, nor sagacity, nor even 
learning in our divines, at least in the first place, 
though all gifts of God are in a measure needed, and 
never can be unseasonable, when used religiously, 
but we need peculiarly a sound judgment, patient 
thought, discrimination, a comprehensive mind, an 
abstinence from all private fancies and caprices and 
personal tastes,—in a word, Divine wisdom.’ New- 
man recurs to this text in his University Sketches 
(ch. xv.) : ‘The Church does not think much of any 
“wisdom” that is not deswrswm, that is, revealed ; 
nor unless, as the Apostle proceeds, it is “ primum 
quidem pudica, deinde pacifica”. These may be 
called the three vital principles of the Christian 
student, faith, chastity, love; because their con- 
traries, viz., unbelief or heresy, impurity, and enmity 
are just the three great sins against God, ourselves, 
and our neighbours, which are the death of the soul.’ 


In his first speech to the Little Parliament of 1653, 
Cromwell declares: ‘It’s better to pray for you than 
to counsel you in that matter, that you may exercise 
the judgment of mercy and truth! It’s better, I 
say, to pray for you than to counsel you; to ask 
wisdom from heaven for you; which I am confident 
many thousands of saints do this day and have done 
and will do, through the permission of God and 
His assistance. I say it’s better to pray than ad- 
vise: yet truly I think of another Scripture which is 
very useful, though it seems to be for a common 


application to every man as a Christian—wherein he 
is counselled to ask wisdom; and he is told what 
that is. 'That’s “from above,” we are told; it’s 
“pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, 
full of mercy and good fruit”; it’s “ without partial- 
ity and without hypocrisy”. ‘Truly my thoughts run 
much on this place, that to the execution of judgment 
(the judgment of truth, for that’s the judgment) you 
must have wisdom “from above” ; and that’s “pure”. 
That will teach you to exercise the judgment of truth; 
it’s “without partiality”. Purity, impartiality, sin- 
cerity; these are the effects of ‘“‘ wisdom,” and these 
will help you to execute the judgment of truth.’ 


‘First pure, then peaceable—JAmzs 1. 17. 


ComparE the maxim which Newman used almost as 
a proverb: ‘Holiness rather than peace’. 


In Wesley’s Journal for Friday, 31st January, 1766, 
it is noted: ‘Mr. Whitefield called upon me. He 
breathes nothing but peace and love. Bigotry can- 
not stand before him, but hides its head wherever he 
comes.” 


‘I reyorck that I have avoided controversies,’ wrote 
Darwin in his autobiography, ‘and this I owe to 
Lyell, who many years ago, in reference to my 
geological works, strongly advised me never to get 
entangled in a controversy, as it rarely did any good 
and caused a miserable loss of time and temper.’ 

‘Tox wisdom is not only “ pacifica,” it is “ pudica ” ; 
chaste as well as peaceable. Alas for Abelard! a 
second disgrace, deeper than ambition, is his portion 
now. ... A more subtle snare was laid for him than 
beset the heroic champion or the all-accomplished 
monarch of Israel; for sensuality came upon him 
under the guise of intellect, and it was the high 
mental endowments of Eloisa, who became his pupil, 
speaking in her eyes and thrilling on her tongue, 
which were the intoxication and the delirium of 
Abelard ’.—Newman, University Sketches (ch. xvt). 


‘ Without partiality.’—JamEs m1. 17. 

I nave known, and still know, many Dissenters, who 
profess to have a zeal for Christianity ; and I dare 
say they have. But I have known very few Dissenters 
indeed, whose hatred to the Church of England was 
not a much more active principle of action with them 
than their love for Christianity. The Wesleyans in 
uncorrupted parts of the country are nearly the only 
exceptions. ‘There never was an age since the days 
of the Apostles in which the Catholic spirit of religion 
was so dead, and put aside for the love of sects 
and parties, as at present.—Corermer, Table Talk 
(28th December, 1831). 


‘Full of mercy and good fruits.'.—JAMES Il. 17. 


Wry is the Giver of the Divine the permitter of 
those tremendous passions, which are not without 
their glory, but which wreck so many human lives ? 
Perhaps the reason may be found in the sacredness 
of pity. Evil and agony are the manure from which 
spring some of the whitest lilies that have ever 
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bloomed beneath that enigmatic blue which roofs the 
‘terror and the triumph of the world. And while 
human beings know how to pity, human beings will 
always believe in a merciful God.—Rosrrtr HicHeEns, 


in The Call of the Blood. 


Noraine gives me so much the idea of God on earth 
as intelligence and kindness. I dearly love, above all 
things, to meet these two things united, and to en- 
joy them intimately. — From Evetnim pk Guérin’s 
Journal. . 

Rererence.—III. 17.—C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 66. 


* The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them that make 
peace.’—JAMES 111, 18. 


‘Atso the good Bishop labours night and day to 
preserve peace,’ says the Prior in the sixteenth 
chapter of Quentin Durward, ‘as well becometh a 
servant of the altar; for it is written in Holy 
Scripture, Beati pacifict. But * here the good 
Prior stopped, with a deep sigh. 

‘Whence came wars and fightings among you? Came they 


not hence, even of your lusts that war in your members’ P — 
JAMES IV. L 


Ar the corner of old maps of the world, of the 
fifteenth century, may be noted a large, blank space, 
without form and without name, whereon these three 
words are inscribed: Hie swnt leones. 'This sombre 
corner exists also in man. ‘The passions prowl 
around and mutter, somewhere within us, and it 
may be said also of one dark spot in our souls: 
‘Here are lions’,—Vicror Hueco. 





*Potrrics, domestic and foreign, are very discour- 
aging,’ wrote Sydney Smith in a letter in 1827. 
‘Jesuits abroad, Turks in Greece, No-Poperists in 
England! A panting to burn B; B fuming to roast 
C; Cmiserable that he cannot reduce D to ashes ; and 
D consigning to eternal perdition the three first 
letters of the alphabet.’ 

Rererences.— IV. 1.—E, W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy 
and Laity, p. 488. IV. 1-6.—R. W. Dale, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 193. IV. 1-16.—R. W. Dale, The 
Epistle of James, p. 121. IV. 2, 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxviii. No. 1682. IV. 3.—Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 
870. C. G. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1559, pp. 105, 113. 
—Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 178. 

* The friendship of the world is enmity with God.’—Jamgs rv. 4, 
Ovr whole life is startlingly moral. There is never 
an instant’s truce between virtue and vice.—T Horgau, 


Walden. 


‘Whosoever will be the friend of the world is the enemy of 
God,’—JaMEs Iv. 4. 


Tux friendship of the world ought to be a ‘pearl of 
great price,’ for its cost is very serious.—JoHN 
Foster, On the Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Evangelical Religion (vu.). 


Ir is as possible for a man to worship a crocodile, 
and yet be a pious man, as to have his affections set 
upon this world, and yet be a good Christian.’— 
mu14M Law. 
Rargrences.—IV. 4.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, p. 263. 
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‘God resisteth the proud.’—JAMEs Iv. 6. 


‘Somerimzs of late,’ wrote Carlyle to his mother, ‘I 
have bethought me of some of your old maxims 
about pride and vanity. I do see this same vanity 
to be the root of half the evil men are subject to in 
life. Examples of it stare me in the face every day. 
The pitiful passion, under any of the thousand forms 
which it assumes, never fails to wither out the good 
and worthy part of a man’s character, and leave him 
poor and spiteful, an enemy to his own peace and 
that of all about him. There never was a wiser 
doctrine than that of Christian humility, considered 
as a corrective for the coarse, unruly selfishness of 
man’s nature.’ 


Saran suggested to-day that I could never have a 
high place in heaven: and this proud imagination 
vexed me till the Lord showed me reason to be con- 
tented if I got to heaven at all.—Dr. A. A. Bonar, 
Diary, p. 16. 


‘But giveth grace unto the humble.’—Jamzs tv. 6, 


Prmx and humility are the two master-powers, the 
two kingdoms in strife for the eternal possession of 
man.— Wit1iaM Law. 

Rererences.—IV. 6.—W. R. Inge, All Saints’ Sermons, 
1905-07, p. 148. Bishop Winnington Ingram, A Mission of 
the Spirit, p. 178. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 101. 


‘Submit yourselves therefore to God.’—JAMES Iv. 7. 


Sreaxine in Mark Rutherford’s Delwerance (ch. 
vt) of ‘the ‘duty of duties to suppress revolt and to 
submit sometimes calmly and cheerfully to the 
Creator, the writer adds: ‘This surely, under 
a thousand disguises, has been the meaning of all 
the forms of worship which we have seen in the world. 
Pain and death are nothing new, and men have been 
driven into perplexed scepticism and even insurrec- 
tion by them, ever since men came into being.’ 


Perrecr reverence, or willing submission, implies 
love—mere deference to power is quite another thing, 
and not religion at all—W. B. Ranps, Memovrs of 
Henry Holbeach, u. p. 66. 


‘ Resist the devil and he will flee from you.’—JAMEs Iv. 7. 


As it is said that ferocious animals are disarmed by 
the eye of man, and will dare no violence if he but 
steadily look at them, so is it when right looks upon 
wrong. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you ; 
offer him a bold front, and he runs away. He goes, 
it may be, uttering threats of rage, but yet he goes! 
So is it that all the great, efficient men of the world 
are made.—BusHNELL. 


Ricu, indeed, in moral instruction was the life of 
Charles Lamb; and perhaps in one chief result it 
offers to the thoughtful observer a lesson of consola- 
tion that is awful, and of hope that ought to be 
immortal, viz. in the record which it furnishes, that 
by meekness of submission, and by earnest conflict 
with evil, in the spirit of cheerfulness, it is possible 
ultimately to disarm or to blunt the very heaviest of 
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eurses—even the curse of lunacy.—De Quincey, 

Charles Lamb. 

Rursrences.—lV. 7.—J. E. Wakerley, Preacher’s Maga- 
zine, vol. v. p. 34. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1276. 
J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 151. IV. 7, 8.—G. Bellett, 
Parochial Sermons, p. 124. IV. 7-10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xxiv. No, 1408. 

‘Draw nich to God and He will draw nigh to you. Cleanse 
your hands, ye sinners ; and purify your hearts, ye double- 
minded.’—JAMEs Iv. 8. 

Man flows at once to God when the channel of purity 

is open. —T'HorEav. 

‘He will draw nigh to you.’—James tv, 8. 

So high as a tree aspires to grow, so high it will find 

an atmosphere suited to it.—THorxau. 

Rererence.—IV. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 
2795. 

‘Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep; let your laughter be 

turned to mourning, and your joy to heaviness.’—JAMEs Iv. 9. 

‘Our sadness,’ wrote Thoreau in one of his letters, ‘is 

not sad, but our cheap joys. Let us be sad about all 

we see and are, for so we demand and pray for better.’ 

*If thou judge the law, thou art nota doer of the law, but 

a judge.’—JaMES Iv. Ir. 
Tose who themselves need the charitable judgment 
of other people should above all things be lenient in 
their own judgments. For my part I consider the 
best and most finished type of man to be the person 
who is always ready to make allowances for others, 
on the ground that never a day passes without his be- 
ing in fault himself, yet who keeps us clear of faults 
as if he never pardoned them in others.’—Pumy THE 

Youncer. 

Rererenon.—lIV. 11.—J. Weller, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvii. p. 356. 

*Who art thou that judgest another? . . . pray one for an- 

other.’—JAMES IV. 12 and v. 16. 

I wonprer what proportion our secret intercession 

bears to our open criticism. I should fear it was 

very little; for I cannot help fancying that if we 
prayed more we should feel that we prayed so little, 
that we should not dare, for shame’s sake, to talk at 

all.—F. W. Fasrr, All for Jesus, p. 124. 


‘There is one lawgiver ; who art thou that judgest another ?’— 
JAMES IV. 12. 
Listen to an hour of conversation in any Christian 
company. How much of it turns almost of neces- 
sity, as it would seem, on the action and characters of 
others! The meaning of judging others appears to 
be this: the judgment-seat of our Divine Lord is, as 
it were, already set upon the earth. But it is empty. 
It is waiting for Him. We meanwhile, unmannerly 
and unbidden, keep ascending the steps, enthroning 
ourselves upon the seat, and anticipating and mi- 
micking His Pies sala of our brethren.—F. W. 
Fanrr, Growth in Holiness, pp. 91, 92. 
Rererences.—IV. 12.— Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 5. 
IV. 13, 14.—Bishop Bethell, Sermons, vol. i. p. 302. IV. 13- 
15.—C. M. Betts (Hight Sermons), p. 26. IV. 13-17.—Spur- 
geen, Sermons, vol, «xxviii. No. 2242. 
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Ver. 14. 
THE TWO AGNOSTICISMS 
‘Ye know not what shall be on the morrow.’—JAMES IV. 14. 


Herne is an instance of real agnosticism. We find 
that instance in the period of time which we glibly 
talk of as to-morrow. No man has seen to-morrow, 
no man can see to-morrow, to-morrow is not within 
the visual line, and is not within the line of calcu- 
lation unless the line be approached religiously. We 
have no right to speak about to-morrow as if we 
had any lien upon it or any right to its possession 
and enjoyment, We can only enter the sanct 
called to-morrow by the gate Beautiful, the gate of 
God’s temple, the portal of the sanctuary of the 
Eternal. When we speak of to-morrow we should 
speak in an undertone; when we speak of the coming 
time we should whisper to ourselves lest we disturb 
some avenging ghost who is jealous of being spoken 
about without the customary and established sanc- 
tions. This is to change the whole range and tenor 
of conversation. We have to be religious even in 
making appointments. 

I, Let us personalise the morrow ; let us no longer 
think of it as some mere grade or shadow of time, let 
us rather regard it as a personality, a presence, look- 
ing at us though we cannot look at it; and the con- 
tention of the religious thinker is that to-morrow is 
in its own way and degree as great a mystery as God. 
That is the reflection which rebukes me when I want 
to settle down upon the swamp which by a falsifica- 
tion of realities I call the rock of agnosticism. I 
will take you away from the metaphysical and the 
supposedly distant and transcendental, and I will 
shut you up with your own days; you have to-day 
and yesterday and to-morrow, I will bring you into 
the court and ask you, Have you seen to-morrow? 
do you know what shall be on the morrow? are you 
sure there will be a to-morrow? are you sure you 
will live to see it? Let us no longer have the drivel 
talk about not being able to know God even if there 
is a God until we are prepared to apply our own 
foolish reasoning to the spirit, the spectre, called 
to-morrow, unseen, invisible. It may come—so may 
God ! 

Il. If I reject God upon the grounds which have 
been indicated I shall also reject the next harvest 
that is supposed to be coming. I want to show by 
these simple illustrations how vast an area is covered 
by the not-knowing and the supposed not-knowable- 
ness of God. Has any man seen next harvest? 
Yesterday has not pledged to-morrow; ten million 
harvests have not pledged the next harvest, and 
even if it were bound by a written and sealed oath, 
so far as men are concerned nobody can say that by 
some operation of so-called nature the whole world 
may not be blown away in white ashes, so that there 
shall be neither husbandman nor farmer, neither 
sower of seed nor swinger of scythe and sickle. 

III. Even suppose that we do not know to-morrow, 
it is unwise to exclude it from our thought. Even 
suppose that we do not know God, and cannot know 
God unto perfection, we are not therefore made wise 
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by extruding Him from the temple of our thought. 

e not-knowable may be the true wisdom, and we 
are not able to know what we do know until we 
properly Bocas the not-knowable. 

I believe that God has revealed Himself to the mind 
and heart of man; I do not believe that man has 
found out God, but I believe that God has found 
out man.—JoserH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 
I. p. 20. 

WHAT IS YOUR LIFE ? 

“Whereas ye know not what shall be on the morrow. For 

what is your life? It is even as a vapour, that appeareth 

for a little time, and then vanisheth away.’—JAMEs Iv. 14. 
Tuere may be said to be two ways of looking at life, 
each of which finds favour just now with a wide circle 
of {gaia First, the theory that life is everything 
and eternity nothing, and secondly, The theory that 
life is nothing and eternity everything. Now, those 
who hold the first of these, object to the time-view 
of life altogether. The strength of this school is in 
their great view of life: their weakness and error, in 
their little view of time. The second view is the 
more antiquated, perhaps the more illiterate. Life, 
with it, is nothing at all. Eternity is the great 
thing. The strength of this school is that it recog- 
nises eternity: its weakness, and its great error, 
that it refuses to think of life and spoils the thought 
of eternity for those who do. ‘The man who is really 
concerned to live well must possess himself continu- 
ally of the thought that he is not to live long. 

If we were to go over the conceptions of life which 
have been held by great men in succeeding ages of 
the world, we should find scarce anything new, scarce 
anything which the Bible had not used _ before. 
There lie scattered throughout this Book no fewer 
than eighteen of these answers, and all in metaphor, 
to the question, ‘ What is your life?’ It is, 


A tale that is told. A sleep. 
A pilgrimage. A vapour, 
A swift post. A shadow. 
A swift ship. . A flower. 
A handbreadth. A weaver’s shuttle. 
A shepherd’s tent re- Water spilt on the 
moved. ground, 
A thread cut by the Grass. 
weaver. Wind. 
A dream. 
Nothing. 


Generally speaking, the first thing to strike one 
about these images is that they are all quick things 
—there is a suggestion of brevity and evanescence 
about them, and this feeling is so strong that we 
might fancy there was only one answer to the ques- 
tion, What is your life? namely, Your life is short. 
But if we look closer at them for a moment, shades 
of difference will begin to appear, and we shall find 
the hints of other meanings as great and striking 
and quite as necessary to complete the conception 
of ‘your life’. ‘Three of these metaphors give this 
answer :— 

I. Your life is a very little thing. (1) A shadow. 
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It is unreal, it is illusory. (2) A shepherd’s tent re 
moved. (3) A tale that is told. 

II. There is next another set of metaphors whick 
bring out the more common answer that life is s 
short thing. It isa handbreadth ; a weaver’s shuttle : 
nothing; an eagle hasting to the prey ; a swift post; 
a swift ship. 

III. The next thought is so closely allied to this 
that one can scarcely separate it but for convenience. 
It suggests the idea of transitoriness. 

IV. Life is an irrevocable thing. Our book has a 
wonderful metaphor for this—‘ water spilt upon the 
ground which cannot be gathered up again’. 

V. Life is an uncertain thing—Hernry Drummonp, 
The Ideal Life and other Addresses, p. 235. 


HUMAN LIFE, PERISHING AND IMMORTAL 
$ What is your life? For ye are a vapour, that appeareth for 
a little time and then vanisheth away.’—JAmEs Iv. 14. 
‘The world passeth away, and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’—1 JouN 11. 17. 
TuEsE passages indicate the solemn and arresting 
paradox which is presented by every child of man. 
On the one hand, he is a fragile and transient phe- 
nomenon; on the other he may be the co-worker 
with his Creator, and sharer of His immortality. 
That paradox, thus stated, only exists, of course, for 
those who regard humanity from the religious point 
of view; but, though in less awful form, it must needs 
resent itself to every reflective observer of human 
ife. Religion does but offer an explanation of an 
enigma which itself admits of no dispute. For the 
contrast between the grandeur of man’s desigus and 
the permanence of his achievements, on the one hand, 
and his physical weakness and the pitiful shortness 
and insecurity of his life on the other, cannot be 
avoided or explained away. Very powerfully, yet 
with characteristic quaintness, the certainty of death. 
was pressed on his hearers by the most eloquent of 
Deans of St. Paul’s, in a sermon which was preached 
in Whitehall on the first Friday in Lent, 1630. It 
was the last sermon which Donne preached, and men 
afterwards commented on the singular fitness of the 
subject, and the extraordinary solemnity of the 
preacher: ‘This whole world is but an universal 
churchyard, but one common grave, and the life and 
motion, that the greatest persons have in it, is but as 
the shaking of buried bodies in their graves by an 
earthquake. That which we call life is but a week 
of deaths, seven days, seven periods of our life spent 
in dying; a dying seven times over, and there is an 
end. Our birth dies in infancy, and our infancy dies 
in youth, and youth and the rest die in age; and age 

also dies, and determines all,’ 

I. This note of sombre severity is now rarely heard 
The modern preacher has caught so much of the 
secularist tendency of the time as to avoid everything 
which might seem to suggest som? belittlement of 
the urgent claims of the present. et I must needs 
think there is an element of weakness in this avoid- 
ance of those solemn and elementary facts, which are, 
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when all is said, the grand determining postulates 
of the religious life. For indeed, the claims of the 
present are not likely to be appraised rightly until 
they are seen in connection with a vivid and abiding 
consciousness of the transiency of all terrestrial things, 
nor is the real importance of the present perceived 
until it is seen in relation to a future which stretches 
illimitably beyond the grave. Forgotten myriads 
who have lived on this earth before us seem to offer 
their piteous and unavailing protest ; and we perforce 
make our own their melancholy words: ‘Our name 
shall be forgotten in time, and no man shall remember 
our works; and our life shall pass away as the. traces 
of a cloud, and shall be scattered as a mist, when it 
is chased by the beams of the sun, and overcome by 
the heat thereof. For our allotted time is the passing 
of a shadow, and our end retreateth not.’ 

II. Turn to the more inspiring message of St. John, 
He, perhaps, is also living in a great city; but, un- 
like St. James, he has been carried far from the scenes 
of his youth, and is ending his life among men of 
alien speech, and strange worship. Ephesus, as he 
knows it, is one of the most famous cities of the Em- 
pire. It isa flourishing seat of world-wide commerce ; 
an important political centre; above all, one of the 
sacred places of paganism to which from far and near 
pilgrims gather for worship. Wealth abounds and 
the culture which wealth enables. Ephesus is glorious 
with buildings and statues, A magnificent and 
sensual superstition utters itself in the great temple 
of Artemis and excites the minds, while it pollutes 
the lives of a numerous and fanatical population. 
In Ephesus also, scarcely regarded amid so many 
larger and more arresting features, there is a Chris- 
tian Church in which Apostles have preached and 
saints have lived and died. St. John is the last of 
the comrades of Christ; and, ere he in turn passes 
from sight, he sets his pen to paper in order to give 
a final message to his brethren in the Faith. He 
feels the strange power of the mighty moving city; 
he fears the attraction of its crowded various life; 
he sees through its pompous and confident prosperity ; 
and he points his children in Christ to the veiled 
and greater life which has been brought to them 
through the Gospel. 

III. ‘Follow Me. 'These are words that shatter 
all our pessimism as we stand amid dead and dying 
things. So much is the mark of decay upon it. So 
much of what once was vigorous and vital is now 
felt to be decadent. There is so much to regret in 
what is slowly and inevitably vanishing. The back- 
ward currents drag at our feet. They suck us down 
towards the melancholy seas that moan out their 
sorrow for all that has been lost. We might so 
easily surrender ourselves to the sad refrain of the 
preacher: ‘All gotooneplace. Nothingstays. All 
are of the dust. And all turn to dust. As the one 
dieth so dieth the other. Vanity of vanities,’ 

If our hopes were limited by earthly horizons we 
could hardly fail to yield to the cold clutch of death. 
We should lose heart. We should go under with 
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that which perishes. We should have the sentence 
of death in ourselves. 

But through it all a voice rings like a trumpet, 
‘Follow Me’. ‘Follow on.’ There is more to come 
than has ever yet been seen. There is a new task to 
open on us, a new race to be run, a new day to dawn, a 
new victory to be won. Christ holds in Himself the 
potency of a better and fairer earth than all that we 
are losing. Hecan bring into being a purer humanity 
than we have yet dreamed of. There shall be cities 
built free from ancient wrongs, and sweet and clean 
and wholesome boys and girls shall be playing in 
their streets without a fear. There shall be a day 
when they shall not hurt or slay in all God’s Holy 
Mountain. ‘There are golden years ahead and a new 
heaven and a new earth. Let the past go, there is 
better to come. 

This is no vague fancy without reason or support. 
For Christ is already King and Lord. Already He is 
on the throne and holds the keys of death and hell. 
Already He possesses the powers that can achieve what 
He promises. He is sufficient for it all. We have our 
grounds for trusting Him. We know His redeeming 
efficiency in our bodies and in our souls. He can do 
all things; for He can do for others what He has 
done for us: —H. Henstry Henson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. txxrx. p. 22. 


‘Ye know not what shall be on the morrow,.’—JAMEs IV. 14. 


Lire is a series of surprises, and would not be worth 
taking or keeping, if it were not. God delights to 
isolate us every day, and hide from us the past and 
the future—Emerson, on Lxperience. 


‘Ir is one of the most solemn things I do,’ he said to 
one of his children, who asked him why, in the title- 
page of his MS. volume of sermons, he always wrote 
the date only of its commencement, and left a blank 
for that of its completion, ‘to write the beginning 
of that sentence and think that I may perhaps not 
live to finish it’—Sraniey’s Life of Dr. Arnold, 
i 269. 


Ir costs me many a pang when I reflect that I shall 
probably never have resolution enough to take another 
journey to see this best and sincerest of friends, who 
loves me as much as my mother did! but it is idle to 
look forward—what is next year—a bubble that may 
burst for her or for me before even the flying year 
can hurry to the end of its almanack !—Horacr 
Watrotr’s Letters (7th September, 1769). 


Compare the abrupt close of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Journal, which breaks off suddenly at the moment 
of his illness in 1832, with the unfinished sen- 
tence: ‘We slept reasonably, but on the next 
morning : 





‘For what is your life? It is even a vapour.’—JAMES IV. 14. 


I cannot laud this life, it looks so dark; 

Sas Svap—dream of a shadow, go: 

God bless you, I shall join you in a day. 
Tennyson, ‘To Rev. W. H. Brookfield’, 
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* A vapour that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.’ —JAMES IV. 14. 

Aut that belongs to the body is a stream, and what 

pertains to the soul is a dream and vapour, and life 

is a warfare and a stranger’s sojourn, and after-fame 

is oblivion.—Marcus AvreEtius. 


In looking back, it sometimes appears to me as if 
Thad in a manner slept out my life in a dream or 
shadow on the side of the hill of knowledge, where 
I have fed on books, on thoughts, on pictures, and 
only heard in half-murmurs the trampling of busy 
feet, or the noises of the throng below.—Hazzrrr, on 
The Fear of Death. 

Rererences.—IV. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 
1773. J. Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. i. p. 20. W. J. 
Knox-Little, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 201. L. D. 
Bevan, Sermons to Students, p. 187. Reuen Thomas, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 211. F. St. John Corbett, The 
Preacher’s Year, p. 112. C. Perren, Revival Sermons tm Out- 
line, p. 287. J. N. Friend, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 
220. J. Aspinall, Parish Sermons (2nd Series), p. 199. 
HW. H. Henson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixii. p. 1. 


‘If the Lord will.’—Jamzs rv. 15. 


Lorp, when in any writing I have occasion to insert 
these passages, God willing, God lending me life, etc., 
I observe, Lord, that I can scarce hold my hand from 
encircling these words in a parenthesis, as if they 
were not essential to the sentence, but may as well 
be left out as put in. Whereas, indeed, without 
them all the rest is nothing; wherefore hereafter 
I will write these words full and fairly, without any 
enclosure about them. Let critics censure it for bad 
grammar, I am sure it is good divinity—THomas 
Foutz. 
‘ To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it 
is sin,’—JAMEs IV. 17. 

‘Tus year, wrote Dr. Andrew Bonar once in his 
Diary, ‘omissions have distressed me more than any- 
thing.’ . 

Rererence.—IV. 17.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 267. 


‘Go to, now, ye rich men, weep and howl,’—Jamezs Vv. 1. 


‘I wap an hour’s baiting from Mrs. yesterday. 
She got upon political preaching—abused it ver 
heartily—acknowledged that religion had to do with 
man’s political life, but said a clergyman’s duty is to 
preach obedience to the powers that be—was rather 
puzzled when I asked her whether it were legitimate to 

reach from Jas. v. 1, “Go to, now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl,” etc.—asked whether it was possible for old 
women and orphans to understand such subjects; to 
which I replied, “No; and if a clergyman refuse to 
touch on such subjects, which belong to real actual 
life, the men will leave his church; and, as is the 
case in the Church of England, he will only have 
charity orphans, who are compelled to go, and old 
women to preach to”.’—F. W. Rozertson’s Life 
(letter cxuL). 

Rererence.—V. 1-6.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 
873. 
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‘Your gold and silver is cankered, and the rust of them shall 
eat your flesh as it were fire.’—Jamzs Vv. 3. 

‘Tur wilderness had caressed him,’ says Mr. Joseph 

Conrad of an unscrupulous West African trader, ‘and 

lo! he had withered; it had taken him, loved him, 

embraced him, got into his veins, consumed his flesh, 

and sealed his soul to its own, by the inconceivable 


ceremonies of some devilish initiation. He was its 
spoiled and pampered favourite. Ivory? I should 
think so. Heaps of it, stacks of it. You should 
have heard him say, “My intended, my ivory, my 
station, my river, my——” everything belonged to 
him. It made me hold my breath in expectation of 
hearing the wilderness burst into a prodigious peal 
of laughter, that would shake the fixed stars in their 
courses, Everything belonged to him—but that was 
a trifle. The thing was to know what he belonged 
to, how many powers of darkness claimed him for their 
own. ‘That was the reflection that made me creepy 
all over.’ 
‘Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days.’— 
JAMES V. 3. 

TuErk is a payment which Nature rigorously exacts 
of men, and also of Nations, and this I think when 
her wrath is sternest, in the shape of dooming you 
to possess money. ‘To possess it; to have your 
bloated vanities fostered into monstrosity by it, you” 
foul passions blown into explosion by it, your hear’ 
and perhaps your very stomach ruined with intoxi 
cation by it; your poor life and all its manifold 
activities stunned into frenzy and comatose sleep by 
it—in one word, as the old Prophet said, your soul 
for ever lost by it. . . . Nature, when her scorn of a 
slave is divinest, and blazes like the blinding lightning 
against his slavehood, often enough flings him a bag 
of money, silently saying: ‘That! away: thy doom 
is that’.—Carty.x, Latter-Day Pamphlets (v.). 





‘ Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth.’—Jamzs 
V. 4. 


D. commencep life after a hard course of study as 
usher to a knavish fanatic schoolmaster at a salary 
of eight pounds per annum, with board and lodging. 
Of this poor stipend he never received above half in 
all the laborious years he served this man. He tells 
a pleasant anecdote, that when poverty, staring out 
at his ragged knees, had sometimes compelled him, 
against the modesty of his nature, to hint at arrears, 
Dr. would take no immediate notice, but after 
supper, when the school was called together for even- 
song, he would never fail to introduce some instruc 
tive homily against riches, and the corruption of the 
heart occasioned through the desire of them—ending 
with ‘Lord, keep thy servant, above all things, from 
the heinous sin of avarice,’ etc... . which, to the 
little auditory, sounded like a doctrine full of 
Christian prudence and simplicity, but to poor D. 
was a receipt in full for that quarter's demand at 
least.—Cuar.es Lams, on Ozford én the Vacation. 


Orren the religious are the weary; and perhaps 
nowhere else does a perpetual vision of Heaven so 
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disclose itself to the weary as above lonely toiling 
fields—James Lanr Auten in The Reign of Law, 
p. 36. 
‘The cries of them that have reaped are entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth.’—James v. 4. 
Tere is not an imprisoned worker looking out from 
these Bastilles but appeals, very audibly in Heaven’s 
High Court, against you and me, and every one who 
is not imprisoned, ‘Why am I here?’ His appeal is 
audible in Heaven; and will become audible enough 
on Earth too, if it remains unheeded here. His 
appeal is against you, foremost of all; you stand 
in the front-rank of the accused; you, by the very 
lace you hold, have first of all to answer him and 
5 ae yeas Past and Present (pt. m ch. 6). 
Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton; ye 
have nourished your hearts, as in a day of slaughter.’"— 
JAMES V. 5. 
Cue days are gone by when the Seigneur ruled and 
profited. ‘Le Seigneur,’ says the old formula, ‘en- 
ferme ses manants comme sous porte et gonds, du 
cel a la terre. Tout est a lui, forét chenue, oiseau 
dans lair, poisson dans l’eau, béte au buisson, l’onde 
qui coule, la cloche dont le son au loin roule.’ Such 
was his old state of sovereignty, a local god rather 
than a mere king. And now you may ask yourself 
where he is, and look round for vestiges of my late 
lord, and in all the countryside there is no trace of 
him but his forlorn and fallen mansion. . . . But on 
the plain where hot sweat trickles into men’s eyes, 
and the spade goes in deep and comes up slowly, 
perhaps the peasant may feel a movement of joy at 
his heart when he thinks that these spacious chimneys 
are now cold, which have so often blazed and flickered 
upon gay folk at supper, while he and his hollow- 
eyed children watched through the night with empty 
bellies and cold feet.—R. L. Stevenson, Forest Notes. 
Rerwrence.—V. 5.—B. J. Snell, The Widening Vision, p. 
129. 
*Ye have condemned, ye have killed the righteous one: He 
doth not resist you.’—JAMEs v. 6. 
History . . . is rather a record of excessive patience 
in the various nations of the earth than of excessive 
petulance.—Joun Moatey, Compromise, p. 146. 


‘I po not see at all,’ Eugénie de Guérin writes in 
her Journal, ‘how the spirit of revolt and the spirit 
of Christianity can ever form an alliance. Were 
there revolts against authority among the first Chris- 
tians, who suffered oppressions severer than any which 
Christians have to suffer nowadays? The Theban 
legion, the Thundering legion—did they draw the 
sword? Had they not the right to do it, if Poland 
has now the right? The martyrs do not seem, then, 
to have read God and Liberty, as M. de Lamennais 
reads these words. For the martyrs never raised a 
hand against the enemies of God and Liberty. I 
have been accustomed to think that the Spirit of 
Christianity consists in submission to God and to 
rulers, of whatever kind, and however they treat us; 
that the only weapon to be opposed to their tyranny 
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is prayer, and then, if necessary, to suffer death un- 
resisting and forgiving the slayer, as Jesus i 
Himself forgave.’ 


THE DIVINE HUSBANDMAN 


‘ Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the 


. 


early and latter rain,’—]JAmEs v. 7. 

I. Tue husbandman waiteth. And see how out of 
the mouth of two witnesses this word shall be estab- 
lished—how it shall be shown that it is His title 
Whose Name is above every name. ‘Let my Beloved 
come into His garden and eat His pleasant fruits’— 
says the spotless Bride in the Canticles : ‘she suppos- 
ing Him to be the gardener ’—it is the glorious peni- 
tent in the Gospel. So the perfection of holiness and 
the perfection of penitence join in telling us this one 
thing: that He whom we serve, though not as we 
would, Whom we love, though not as we shall, 
Whom we seek and shall some day find, that He 
among all His other marvellous titles, is the Hus- 
bandman of all husbandmen, the Gardener of all 
gardeners. 

II. And here we have Him waiting—waiting for 
what? The precious fruit of the earth. It is of no 
material fruit of this world that He is speaking. Of 
flowers He is indeed telling; but they are flowers 
which can only flourish round the true Rose of Sharon 
in a lovelier climate than this. Fruit He is indeed 
requiring: but fruit like that which the Tree of Life 
bears in the midst of the Paradise of God. And yet 
it springs from earth; it is brought forth by our- 
selves—vile earth and miserable sinners. Job speaks 
of this in somewhat a different manner, but yet to 
the same effect: ‘Iron is taken out of the earth, and 
brass is molten out of the stone’. That true iron, the 
courage of the martyrs, and the endurance of the 
confessors, came from frames subject to like passions 
with ourselves. Brass, the material of God’s Altar, 
fit for spiritual sacrifice, is molten, in the fire of 
affliction, out of the stone, the hard stone of these 
unfeeling hearts of ours. 

III. For this precious fruit that dear Lord is con- 
tent to wait ‘And hath long patience forit’. So He 
had indeed. All the patience of those thirty-three 
years of humility and suffering—all the patience of 
the bitter ascent up Mount Calvary, all the patience 
of the cross, all the patience of those forty hours in 
the grave. 

IV. All the earth is indeed filled with the seed of 
precious fruit, the sleeping bodies of the servants of 
the Lamb. In this sense also ‘the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof’. And for these also 
He who Himself lay in the same earth is waiting: 
knowing where every particle of that which was once 
His temple is laid up, watching over it in whatever 
transformation it undergoes—seeing with that loving 
eye those His treasures in little quiet country church- 
yards, in great battle-fields, in the depths of the ocean, 
and foreknowing, too, the day when ‘the bones which 
He had humbled shall rejoice,’ when ‘ the valleys also 
shall stand so thick with corn that they shall laugh 
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and sing,’ when ‘the little hills shall rejoice on every 
side’. The first-fruits of this harvest is now expect- 
ing the rest.—J. M. Neatz, Sermons for the Church 
Year, vol. 1. p. 25. 


‘ Be patient, therefore, brethren.’—James v. 7. 


Warmme pure is perhaps the hardest thing for flesh 
and blood to do well—Grorcz Macponatp, Donal 
Grant (ch. xu). 
Arrme all, patience is very strong. Making a mis- 
take at the outset of life is like beginning to wind a 
skein of silk at the wrong end. It gives us infinite 
trouble, and perhaps is in a tangle half through, but 
it often gets smooth and straight before the close. 
Thus, many a man has so conquered himself, for 
duty’s sake, that the work he originally hated, and 
therefore did ill, he gets in time to do well, and con- 
uently to like. In the catalogue of success and 
failure, could such be ever truthfully written, it would 
be curious to note those who had succeeded in what 
they had no mind to, and failed in that which they 
considered their especial vocation. A man’s vocation 
is that to which he is ‘called’; only sometimes he 
mistakes the voice calling. But the voice of duty 
there is no mistaking, nor its response ; in the strong 
heart, the patient mind, the contented spirit, especi- 
ally the latter, which, while striving to the utmost 
against what is not inevitable, when once it is proved 
to be inevitable, accepts it as such and struggles no 
more. Still, to do this requires not only human 
courage, but superhuman faith ; the acknowledgment 
of a Will diviner than ours, to which we must submit, 
and in the mere act of submission find consolation and 
reparation.—Mrs. Cram, Sermons Out of Church, 
pp. 2387, 238. 


* The early and the latter rain.’—JAMES V. 7. 


By the stream through Tolworth Common spotted 
persicaria is rising thickly, but even this strong- 
growing plant is backward and checked on the verge 
of the shrunken stream. The showers that have 
since fallen have not made up for the lack of the 
April rains, which in the most literal sense cause 
the flowers of May and June. Without those early 
spring rains the wild flowers cannot push their roots 
and develop their stalks in time for the summer sun. 
The sunshine and heat finds them unprepared.— 
Ricuarp Jerrenies, Toilers of the Field, pp. 310, 
$11. 

Rererences.—V. 7, 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 
1025. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 1. G. A. Sowter, 
Sowing and Reaping, p. 62. V. 7-9.—Ezxpositor (4th Series), 
vol. x. p. 138. 

‘Be ye also patient.’—James v. 8. 


Dr. Maxcus Dops was only twenty-four when he 
wrote: ‘Patience is the great (idipus that every 
Sphinx opens up to. The present is not complete 
without the future, so for the future I wait, and in 
the present will try to find, not comfort and satis- 
faction, but work and contentment.’—Zarly Letters, 
p. 96. 


‘The coming of the Lord draweth nigh.’—James v. 8. 
Sypney Dosett, in 1855, spoke of ‘the second advent 
of our Lord’ as ‘the “high argument” on which 
I hope to spend my life. It has been—almost since 
anti first stirred in me—the chosen theme of my 

ope, preparation, and ambition, but I do not intend 
to begin—I should think it presumption to begin— 
till I am past forty years old.’ 


‘ Grudge not one against another, brethren.’—]JAmEs V. g. 
NaTIoNAL enmities have always been fiercest among 
borderers—Macautay, History of England (ch. 
XIIL). 

Rererences.—V. 10,—Zxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
380. V. 10-17.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 190. 


‘We count them happy which endure.’—Jamzs Vv. 11. 


Happy ye, whether the waiting be for short time or 
long time, if only it bring the struggle. One sure 
reward have ye, though there may be none else—the 
struggle: the marshalling to the front of rightful 
forces—will, effort, endurance, devotion ; the putting 
resolutely back of forces wrongful; the hardening of 
all that is soft within, the softening of all that is 
hard; until out of the hardening and the softening 
results the better tempering of the soul’s metal, and 
higher development of those two qualities which are 
best in man and best in his ideal of his Maker— 
strength and kindness, power and mercy.—Jas, Lane 
Auten, in The Reign of Law, p. 50 f. 


Women, ina state of exaltation from excited feelings, 
imagining, because duty often requires self-sacrifice, 
that when they are sacrificing themselves they must 
needs be doing their duty, will often be capable of 
taking a resolution, when they are not capable of 
undergoing the consequences with fortitude. For it 
is one sort of strength that is required for an act of 
heroism ; another, and a much rarer sort, which is 
available for a life of endurance.—Siz Henry Tay op, 
Notes on Life, p. 80. 


‘ We have been too long in the secret ourselves,’ says 
Newton in the preface to Cowper’s poems, ‘ to account 
the proud, the ambitious, or the voluptuous, happy.’ 

Rererences.—V. 11.—F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for 
Family Reading, p. 171. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No. 
1845. 

‘ Above all things, my brethren, swear not at all.’— 
JAMES V. 12. 

Ong thing was notable about these women, from the 
youngest to the eldest, and with hardly an exception. 
In spite of their piety, they could twang off an oath 
with Sir Toby Belch in person. There was nothing 
so high or so low, in heaven or earth or in the human 
body, but a woman of this neighbourhood would 
whip out the name of it, fair and square, by way of 
conversational adornment. My landlady, who was 
pretty and young, dressed like a lady and avoided 

atois like a weakness, commonly addressed her 
child in the language of a drunken bully. And of 
all the swearers that I ever heard, commend me to 
an old lady in Gondet, a village of the Loire. I was 
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making a sketch, and her curse was not yet ended 
when I had finished it and took my departure. It is 
true she had a right to be angry; for here was her 
son, a hulking fellow, visibly the worse for drink 
before the day was well begun. But it was strange 
to hear her unwearying flow of oaths and obscenities, 
endless like a river, and now and then rising to a 
passionate shrillness, in the clear and silent air of 
the morning. In city slums the thing might have 
passed unnoticed ; but in a country valley and from 
a plain and honest countrywoman, this beastliness of 
speech surprised the ear.—R. L. Stevenson, A Moun- 
tain Town in France. 


Descrrsine the life of the agricultural girl, in Fteld- 
Farming Women, Richard Jefferies observes: ‘ Her 
mother shouts at her in a shrill treble perpetually ; 
her father enforces his orders with a harsh oath and 
slap. The pressure of hard circumstances, the endless 
battle with poverty, render men and women both 
callous to each other’s feelings and particularly strict 
to those over whom they possess unlimited authority. 
But the labourer must not be judged too harshly : 
there is a scale in these matters; a proportion as in 
everything else; an oath from him, and even a slap 
on the ear, is really the counterpart of the frown and 
emphasised words of a father in a more fortunate class 
of life; and the children do not feel it, or think it 
exceptionally cruel, as the children of a rich man 
would. Undoubtedly, however, it does lessen the 
bond between child and parent.’ 


‘ Above all things, my brethren, swear not.’ If, as 
is generally assumed, this refers to the custom of 
using profane oaths in common conversation, how 
remote from modern ideas is the place assigned to 
this vice, which perhaps affects human happtness as 
little as any other that can be mentioned, in the scale 
of criminality, and how curiously characteristic is the 
fact that the vice to which this supremacy of enormity 
is attributed continued to be prevalent during the 
ages when theological influences were most powerful, 
and has in all good society faded away in simple 
obedience to a turn of fashion which proscribes it as 
ungentiemanly !—Lxcxy, Map of Ife, pp. 51, 52. 


Comrank further the second chapter of Law's Serious 
Call. 

‘Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.’—JAMES V. 12. 
Wuiz one man quarrels in a drunken brawl, the 
other will use his strength to overthrow tyrants and 
consolidate a nation. It was the glory of Garibaldi 
that while he achieved the latter task, he had used 
no deceit. Machiavellianism was to him enough to 
condemn a cause as a miserable one ; his yea was yea, 
and his nay, nay, but was he then blunt and rugged ? 
No.—Hotman Hont, History of Pre-Raphaelitism, 
vol. m. p. 245. 

‘Is any among you afflicted ?’—JAMES V. I3. 
Never give way to melancholy ; nothing encroaches 
more; I fight against it vigorously. One great 
remedy is, to take short views of life. Are you happy 


now? Are you likely to remain so till this ewening ? 
or next week ? or next month? or next year? Then 
why destroy present happiness by distant misery, 
which may never come at all, and you may never 
live to see it? For every substantial grief has twenty 
shadows, and most of them shadows of your own 
making.—SypNEY SMITH. 

Rererences.— V. 18. —C. S. Horne, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 257. V. 14.—J. R. Gregory, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. x. p. 23. V. 14, 15.—Ezpositor (6th Series), 
vol. x. p. 135. ' 


THE PRAYERS OF LUTHER AT COBURG 
‘Effectual fervent prayer.’.—JamEs v. 16. 


Dourine the months when the Diet of Augsburg was 
sitting in 1530, Luther was left behind by the 
Elector John the Constant in the fortress of Coburg. 
His companion, Veit Dietrich, tells us that he spent 
much of his time in prayer. In a letter to Melanch- 
thon dated 30th June, Veit Dietrich wrote: ‘I 
cannot sufficiently admire the remarkable firmness, 
cheerfulness, faith and hope of the man in these most 
bitter times. These he nourishes steadily by more 
diligent meditation on God’s Word. Not a day 
passes on which he does not devote at least three 
hours to prayer, and those the hours most suitable 
for study. Once I happened to hear him praying. 
Good God, what spirit, what faith there was in his 
words! He pleaded with such reverence as if he felt 
himself to be talking with God, with such hope and 
faith as if he were speaking with a father and a 
friend. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘that Thou art our God 
and Father. I am sure, therefore, that Thou wilt 
destroy the persecutors of Thy children. If not, the 
danger is Thine as well as ours. The whole of this 
business is Thine ; we have been compelled to meet it ; 
defend us therefore.’ I, standing apart, heard him 
praying with a clear voice in almost these very words, 
My soul also burned with a strange ardour as he 
spoke so familiarly, so solemnly, so reverently with 
God, and as he prayed he pleaded promises from the 
Psalms like one who was sure that all the things 
for which he asked would come to pass.—Corpus 
Reformatorum, vol. u. No. 755, col. 159. 


‘ Confess your faults one to another.’—JAmgs v, 16. 
Is there not such a thing as the doing of penance out 
of the Church, in the manly fashion? . . . Boldly to 
say we did a wrong will clear our sky for a few 
shattering peals—Mergprru, The Amazing Mar- 
riage (ch. XLItl.). 


Now for the first time she remembered without in- 
difference the affectionate kindness Dinah had shown 
her, and those words of Dinah in the bedchamber— 
that Hetty must think of her as a friend in trouble. 
Suppose she was to go to Dinah and ask her to help 
her? Dinah did not think about things as other 
people did: she was a mystery to Hetty, but Hetty 
knew she was always kind. She couldn't imagine 
Dinah’s face turning away from her in dark reproof 
or scorn, Dinah’s voice willingly speaking ill of her, 
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or rejoicing in her misery, as a punishment. Dinah 
did not seem to belong to that world of Hetty’s, 
whose glance she dreaded like scorching fire. But 
even to her Hetty shrank from beseeching and con- 
fession: she could not prevail on herself to say, ‘I 
will go to Dinah’ ; she only thought of that asa 
possible alternative, if she had not courage for death. 
—Gerorcr Exior, Adam Bede (xxxvit). 


WE want some means of availing ourselves of the ex- 
perience of other people. Of course we can do so to 
some extent by conversation with experienced persons 
or by reading good biographies. Yet many people 
have no friends from whom they can get much real 
moral help, and are unable to find their experiences 
exactly like those recorded in books. . . . How much 
help some suggestive thoughts of others might at 
times give to us, whether in the way of encourage- 
ment or warning! ‘There seems a field open for 
spiritual experts who, like skilled physicians, might 
use their knowledge to recommend to one sick per- 
son a remedy that has proved effectual in a similar 
case. In one of Borrow’s books there is a graphic 
sketch of a man who went half his life in misery 
because he believed he had committed the unpardon- 
able sin, till it was suggested to him that many other 
ople were probably in the like predicament, Had 
e opened his mind to an experienced spiritual 
adviser, he might have obtained relief much earlier. 
Miss Autce Garpner, The Conflict of Duties, p. 226. 
JAMES V. 16. 
Tue most considerable difference I note among men 
is not in their readiness to fall into error, but in their 
readiness to acknowledge their inevitable lapse.— 
Houxtey. 
‘And pray one for another.’—JamEs Vv. 16, 
A Friend of mine told me that he had been at differ- 
ent times sensible of spiritual blessings bestowed on 
him through the prayers of particular persons at a 
distance. He was conscious of a special blessing, and 
he had a most distinct impression that that blessing 
came to him through the prayers of a particular 
rson; and on asking the person afterwards, he 
earned that he had been praying for that very bless- 
ing on him. I'like such a story exceedingly. I like 
to think of God . . . binding souls so close as to 
make them channels to each other of the water of 
life Erskine or LINLATHEN (in a letter to his cousin, 
11th March, 1829). ; 


* The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much,’ 
JAMES V. 16, 


‘Tus, dear madam,’ wrote Burns on New Year’s 
Day, 1789, to Mrs. Dunlop, ‘is a morning of wishes, 
“af would to God that I came under the Apostle 
James’ description: the prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much. In that case, madam, you should 
welcome in a year full of blessings.’ 

Rerengnces.—V. 16.—S. Pearson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. 1. p. 140. W. J. E. Bennett, Sermons Preached at the 
London Mission, 1869, p. 91. H. S. Lunn, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 267. V. 16-18—W. H. Simcox, The 
Cessation of Prophecy, p. 665. 
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THE ARGUMENT OF INSTANCES 
‘Elias . . . prayed.’—Jamgs v. 17. 
Tuts gives us the argument and the defence of a great 
example. Observe who it was that prayed; not a 
little obscure, uninfluential man, but a great prophet, 
whose other name was fire, who lived on high moun- 
tains and overheard the soft, rolling, thrilling anthems 
of heaven. There comes before us no man who has 
to make good his claim, who has to win our confidence 
by displaying before us some deeds heroic and bene- 
ficent ; the man with whom we are now face to face 
is a man of established fame in Israel, indeed one of 
the very greatest sons of time. As he stands there, 
austere, determinate, tremendous in energy and in 
fiery zeal, I hear concerning him that ‘Elias prayed ’. 

I. If Elias prayed, and all these great men prayed, 
this throws upon us an immense responsibility. "We 
ought to take care how we vote against these men. 
We should hold our mouths in resolute patience 
until the whole case has been gone over in the most 
scrutinising and penetrating manner before we say 
we will not pray. Can we take the responsibility of 
defying and despising all that we have learned from 
history? ‘The prayer would not be altered if only 
the poorest creatures had prayed, the altar would lose 
nothing if it had only been surrounded by forsaken 
women and orphaned children and poor begging 
creatures that had to pick up their food from door to 
door, it would still be the altar; in this case, how- 
ever, it is surrounded by such men as Moses and David 
and Solomon and Nehemiah and Hezekiah and Elias ; 
all the lion souls of history, the great heroic men that 
led the civilisation of their age. Are we going to 
take the responsibility of rebuking our sires and an- 
cestors, and pouring out the expectoration of our 
irrational contempt upon the whole current and 
upward movement of the religious thought of the 
centuries ? 

II. ‘Elias prayed” This cheers us by the most 
complete encouragement. The way has been made 
clear to us, we may speak now that these great voices 
have spoken ; by the utterance of such prayers it seems 
as if a pathway had been cut in the very air itself 
along which and above which and in association with 
which oursmallest souls may move. These men came 
back with great answers ; God seemed for the time 
being to put the key of power upon the girdle of each, 
and enable each to open the door of heaven and take 
just what he wanted. 

III. ‘Elias prayed.’ That would be a grand stop- 
ping-place, but there is not room enough there for 
all that the soul requires, so we come into the higher 
sanctuary, and find that ‘Jesus prayed’. He is never 
so truly near me as when he says, Let us pray. He 
would not always permit us to be with Him in prayer ; 
the greatest spiritual acts of devotion and sacrifice 
must be completed in solitude: and Jesus went up 
into a mountain to pray ; and Jesus left the disciples 
behind Him, and went forward, and fell on His face, 
and prayed: the cold mountains and the midnight 
air witnessed the fervour of His prayer. 
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Jesus prayed a second time; Elias prayed again ; 
there are amended prayers, enlarged prayers, self- 
corrected prayers, so that we may go back in Geth- 
semane and say amid all the gathering glooms, Lord, 
let me recall that last prayer, and let me say in ampler 
language, language with infinitely more meaning in 
it, Not my will, but Thine be done. That prayer is 
always answered ; that indeed is the Lord’s prayer, 
the first answer the cross, the second the crown.— 
JosrrH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vii. p. 79. 


‘Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are.’—JAMES 
: V, 57. 

Waar hinders us in comparing former events in the 
Church with what we now see, is that we are wont to 
regard St. Athanasius or St. Theresa and others as 
crowned with glory, and acting in regard to us as 
gods. Now that time has cleared our vision we see 
that they are so. But when this great saint was per- 
secuted he was a man called Athanasius, and St. 
Theresa was a nun. ‘Elias was a man subject tothe 
same passions as ourselves,’ says St. Peter [?], to dis- 
abuse Christians of that false notion. But we must 
reject the examples of the saints as disproportioned 
to our state. They were saints, say we, they are 
not like us.—Pascat. 

Rererences.—V. 17.—C. Perren, Sermon Outlines, p. 
267. R. W. Church, Village: Sermons (8rd Series), p. 249. 


PRAYER AND TEMPERAMENT 

‘Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain ; and it rained not 
on the earth by the space of three years and six months. 
And he prayed again, and the heaven gave rain and the 
earth brought forth her fruit."—Jamrs v. 17, 18, 

Tus incident belongs to what we call the pre- 

scientific age. 

These words assume God’s power as the hearer of 
prayer over all the forces of the firmament. 

I. Alas! nowadays the message of science is often 
used to check man’s inclination to pray. It is a 
current axiom that natural law is unalterable. Are 
we face to face with a group of cast-iron necessities 
which allow of no mutual subordinations? We 
know that it is not so. One physical Jaw is some- 
times subjected to another, and all bow together to 
God’s interpretation of the moral interests of the 
universe. God could not so arrange the mechanisms 
of lifeless matter as to make them involve the 
negation of man’s fellowship with Himself. If prayer 
cannot be answered God is a force and nothing more, 
and moral motives are in His esteem trifling as the 
fine summer dust which settles upon the crank of the 
engine, without checking its movement. 

II. But the moral difficulties' that threaten to 
thwart our prayers are more stupendous and appalling 
than those suggested by the study of natural law. 
It is these which St. James has in view in the text 
before us. He is looking at prayer in its relation 
to human character rather than as it concerns the 
established order of the physical universe. Our own 
antecedent unworthiness to be heard and answered, 


JAMES V 


Ver. 20. 


is the supreme problem that troubles us as we come 
before God. This inspired writer tells us that the 
problem is not intractable. It has been solved in 
the prevailing supplications of men who are com- 
pounded of kindred elements. In heartening ourselves 
by this thought let us not assume that the Ree of 
prayer is independent of all moral forces, ‘There 
must be a core of genuine righteousness within us 
if our cries are to be heeded. 

III. In the fulness of God’s grace and compassion 
all drawbacks of temperament and character have 
been already reckoned with. It is to a throne of 
mercy we come, not to a throne about which the 
unsullied angels of light cluster,—and this means 
creatures of passion may draw near. Prayer becomes 
priceless through the name in which it is presented, 
however poor and mean and ignoble the petitioner 
himself. 


‘If any of you do err from the truth, and one convert him.’— 
JAMES V. 19. 
Ir is characteristic of a good man neither to go wrong 
himself, nor to let his friend go wrong. 
Rererences.—V. 19, 20.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. No. 
45. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outlines, p. 839. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 11387. 


‘ He which converteth a sinner from the error of his way shall 

save a soul from death.’—JaMEs V. 20, 
‘To save a soul.’ I can’t somehow realise the idea 
that J should ever be so honoured of God. To save 
my own soul, and wear through the long fight with- 
out losing my own crown, and without bringing dis- 
grace on the cause of Christ, these have seemed the 
limit of my hope. 1 can go on working; I can give 
a little; I can add my labour to the heap in the hope 
that among other agencies I may help rather than 
retard the work of Christ. But to ‘save a soul,’ as the 
direct result of my own direct effort, has scarce ever 
entered into my contemplation.—James SMETHAM 
Letters, p. 112. 


WE know how the sentiments of affection and charity 
suggest repeated attempts to save these erring 
brothers, and how keenly the tender-hearted feel that, 
after all hope of better things is gone,'the claim on 
their affections still remains, and they must see that 
the morally worthless who are near and dear to them 
at least, shall be maintained in some fitting way. 
Love dies hard, and even if it be dead in all happier 
and brighter senses, a brother in distress is stil a 
brother whose pains smart again, and ought to smart 
in our sympathies. ahey cannot cease to smart thus 
without our moral degradation.—Dkr. Sorpmix Bryant, 
Studies in Character, p. 38. 


Wuen the power of reclaiming the lost dies out of 
the Church, it ceases to be the Church—Sm Joun 
Sze.ry, Ecce Homo (ch. xx). 


‘Iv any one shows me a good man,’ said Mazzini, ‘1 
say, How many souls has he saved ?’ 


Ir any of those who were awakened by my ministry 
did after that fall back (as sometimes too many did), 
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I can truly say their loss hath been more to me than 
if one of my own children, begotten of my body, had 
been going to its grave. . . . I have counted as if I 
had goodly buildings and lordships in those places 
where my children were born; my heart hath been so 
wrapped up in the glory of this excellent work, that 
I counted myself more blessed and honoured of God 
by this than if He had made me the Emperor of the 
Christian World, or the Lord of all the glory of the 
Earth without it. O these words, He that converteth 
a sinner from the error of his way doth save a 
soul from death... . These, I say, with many 
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others of a like nature, have been great refreshment 
to me.—Bunyan, Grace Abounding, p. 286. 


Tere are men who think—men—the plucking of 
sinners out of the mire a dirty business !—Menreprru. 


‘ And shall hide a multitude of sins.’—JAMES V. 20. 


Tue man of perfect virtue, wishing to be established, 
seeks also to establish others.—Chinese Analects 
(v1. 28). 

Rererence.—V, 20.—J. Keble, Miscellancous Sermons, p. 
156. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 


: PETER 

Rarurences.—I.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 149 ; 
sbid. vol. viii. p. 285. I. 1.—Jbid. vol. ix. p. 258 ; tid. (6th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 229. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Peter,p.1. 1. 1-6.—C. Brown, Trial and Trvumph, 

3. I. 2.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 434. Ea- 
positor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 55. I. 3.—Bishop Wilberforce, 
Sermons, p. 103, W. M. Sinclair, Church Family Newspaper, 
vol. xiv. p. 272. I. 3-5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. 
No. 948. I. 3-6.—G. T. Newton, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xvii. p. 322. I. 4.—D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, 
p. 116. I. 5&.—A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 170. 
R. W. Dale, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 330. J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 211. A. Maclaren, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 329.  Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. x. p. 198. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy 
Scripture—Peter, p. 7. 1. 6.—Ibid. p. 17. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. iv. No. 222. 


THE TRIAL OF FAITH 
‘For a season if need be, ye are in heaviness, through mani- 
fold temptations ; that the trial of your faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, though it be 
tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honour and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.’—1 Peter 1. 6, 7. 
Wuar is faith? Faith is the heart setting to its 
seal that God is true. Faith is an appropriating 
grace, Faith is an apprehending grace. ‘True faith 
has a quick ear, a clear eye, a ready hand, and a 
Divine capacity for the word of God. One is tempted 
to ask, Why does our heavenly Father permit the 
faith of His poor children to be tried? The answer 
is in our text, because the trial of your faith is much 
more ‘precious than of gold that perisheth, though 
it be tried with fire’. I need not tell you that the 
trial of faith arises from the difficulties which present 
themselves to our experience in connection with the 
things which faith has to deal with. 

I. When one thinks of what one is, and of what 
one has done and what one is capable of doing, self 
is certainly the great difficulty—the greatest daffi- 
culty of the believer. Seif—one might lecture for 
an hour upon the variety of the phases of self which 
try the faith of the children of God ; all are comprised 
in self; alas! it is Satan’s masterpiece, one could 
almost say, a pity it was ever heard out of hell—self. 

II. The providence of God often presents a great 
trial to faith; some have so many trials, so many 
difficulties, so many sorrows, that it would almost 
seem as if God had nothing else to do but to catch 
the tears that fall day by day from His poor chil- 
dren’s eyes.and put them into His bottle. 

Ill. Again, the difficulties of our way in the wilder- 
ness are a great trial of faith : ‘ We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, 
against spiritual wickedness in heavenly places’. 


IV. Another great trial of the faith of the children 
of God, and one they very often experience, is the 
hiding of the Father’s face. 

V. Another great difficulty to faith is unanswered 
prayer. 

VL Another great trial of faith is, when we seem 
to wait upon the Lord in prayer, and the answer 
comes at last, but it is not the answer that we want, 
and the very last thing under the heavens that we 
expect perhaps; indeed the answer wellnigh breaks 
the heart. 

VII. The last thing I would mention as a trial of 
faith is, when God’s dealings with us seem to run 
counter to His promises. If you judge God’s dealings 
by His promises, faith will always come off triumph- 
ant ; but if you judge of the promises by the dealings 
you will walk by sight, not by faith, and always be 
in difficulty. Remember these things, remember the 
least faith is true faith, and cannot fail. Remember 
that the most useful, the most successful, the most 
triumphant of God’s servants, have always been those 
whose faith has been most tested.—Marcus Ratns- 
rorD, The Fulness of God, p. 142. 

Rererences.—I. 6, '7.—R. W. Dale, The Epistle of James, 
p. 192. I. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No, 2055. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 66. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scriptwre—Peter, p. 27. I. 7-12.—C. Brown, Trial 
and Triwmph, p. 17. 

1 PETER I, 8. 

Tux inconceivable loveliness of Christ! It seems 
that about Him there is a sphere where the enthusi- 
asm of love is the calm habit of the soul, that without 
words, without the necessity of demonstrations of 
affection, heart beats to heart, soul answers soul, wé 
respond to the Infinite Love, and we feel his answer 
in us, and there is no need of words——HanrgiET 
BEECHER STOWE. 


Tus verse is the text of Jonathan Edwards’ treatise 
on The Religious Affections. 


Rererences.—I. 8.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. li. p. 24. W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 1. H. 
Smith, Preacher's Magazine, vol. v. p. 869. C. 8. Macfarland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 266. A. Maclaren, Ez- 
positions of Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 34. I. 8, 9.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xii. No. 698. I. 9.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. 
y. p. 81. I. 9-12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 1524. 
I. 10.—W. M. Sinclair, Words from St. Paul's, p. 17. Ea- 
positor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 15. I. 10-12.—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 
54. H. Smith, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xix. p, 84. R. W. 
Dale, Fellowship with Ohrist, p. 57. A. Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 41. I. 11.—A. Tucker, Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 178. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 
28; ibid. (5th Series), vol. iii, p. 446; ibid. vol. ix. p. 74; 
ibid. (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 284. I. 12.—Ibid. vol. iv. p. 
195 ; ibid. vol. vi. p. 816. Bishop Westcott, The Incarnation 
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and Common Life, p. 341. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House 
1 Sermons (2nd Series), p. 132. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xlvi. No. 2697. 


THE HOPE OF YOUTH 
‘Hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you.’ 
—I PETER I. 13. 

Tuese words contain in a small compass the great 
characteristics of St. Peter; they sum up the main 
points in his character, and explain why he was chosen 
to be the chief of the Apostles. Hope marked St. 
Peter to the end of his own career. At the beginning 
he was impetuous, courageous, restless; he showed the 
weakness as well as the strength of his temperament. 
He was rash in act and speech alike; but he was 
simple, sincere, and eminently human, attracting us 
even when he was weakest. 

I. Now these are the characteristics which we re- 
cognise as the distinguishing marks of youth. He 
was strong where youth is strong, weak where youth 
is weak; and for this reason, because he had the 
temper of youth, he was chosen as the rock on which 
Christ’s Church was to be built. He carried to the 
end the great characteristics of the boyish mind, 
which were developed but not abandoned. 

II. Learn from Peter how youth can change to 
manhood without losing any of its grace, its vigour 
or its simplicity. Nay, rather it is on keeping these 
qualities unchanged to the end that the power and 
influence of later life depends. You need to keep 
always some measure of the impetuosity of youth, its 
high aspirations, its enthusiasms, its lofty ambitions, 
its absence of self-seeking, its disinterestedness, hope- 
fulness, and belief in itself. Live in hopefulness, in 
the sense of a mission, of preparation for your Master’s 
call, of submission to Christ.—Bisuop CreicHron, 
University and other Sermons, p. 153. 

-Rererences.—I. 13.—A. Maclaren, Christian World Pul- 
prt, vol. lvii. p. 332. R. J. Wardell, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. xviii. p. 127. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 1909, 
and vol. xlv. No. 2649. J. B. Brown, The Divine Life in 
Man, p. 344. Hzxpositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 846. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 51. I. 13- 


18.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 183. I. 13-21.—C. 
Brown, Trial and Triumph, p. 81. 1. 14.—J. S. Maver, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 286. I. 15, 16.—H. 


Drummond, The Ideal Life, p. 279. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. y. p. 187. I. 16.—J. A. Beet, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 
xviii. p. 395. 


REDEMPTION AND JUDGMENT 
‘And if ye call on the Father who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the time of 
your so sojourning here in fear: Forasmuch as ye know 
that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things... 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot’—1 Pzrzrt. 17-19. 
THERE is no room for doubt that in the Christian 
religion the two ideas of redemption and of judg- 
ment are altogether inseparable. This passage of St. 
Peter, for example, joins closely together the revela- 
tion of mercy, the offer of redemption, and the power 
of the Precious Blood to cleanse, with the high calling 
to holiness, the demand for obedience, and the pro- 


mise of judgment. And over and over again in the 
New Testament there is the same connection in the 
Apostolic preaching. They preached, not that now 
at last, after a time of law and righteousness, there 
had dawned a day of toleration and of ease for God’s 
creatures ; they preached in broad contrast to this, 
that whereas in ages past God had been long-suffering, 
now the day of His righteous judgment approached 
swiftly. ‘The times of ignorance,’ says St. Paul, 
‘God winked at, but now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent, because he hath appointed a day in 
the which He will judge the world in righteousness 
by that Man Whom He hath ordained, whereof He 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised Him'from the dead’. We who live under 
the Gospel, under mercy, live in the approaching 
light of the Day of Judgment. In the beauty and 
tenderness of our Lord’s birth, ‘God made Himself an 
awful rose of dawn,’ the dawn that leads to the full 
blaze of the Sun of Righteousness. 

This is the Christian religion, or rather an integral 
part of it. In this faith men of old time found moral 
strength, partly because the expectation of judgment 
threw light upon the problems of conduct; and 
partly because, believing in Jesus, not as they fancied 
Him, but as He revealed Himself, they found the 
power of His Holy Spirit enabling them to do those 
things which He required. 

We in our time, preferring to dream about a gentle 
Saviour not revealed, are obliged to go without those 
high powers of the world to come which He came 
to give us, Who is not only our Saviour, but our 
Judge. 

I. Now in these last years, the saving doctrine of 
approaching judgment has found a new antagonist. 
It was always resisted by the moral sloth which be- 
longs to our nature; it was always hard for us to 
look forward to that great day of account—easier and 
pleasanter to believe that it would never come. But 
nowadays we have what seems like a support for our 
sloth in a certain characteristic of modern thought. 
There is a notion that it is unreasonable to expect 
that God will some day act decisively. 

The Gospel that tells us that one day the Holy 
City, the New Jerusalem, will come down complete 
from heaven, teaches us that now the kingdom of 
heaven is amongst us and within ; the same revelation 
that teaches us that Christ our Lord and Judge will 
one day suddenly present His Bride perfect before the 
Father in His marriage feast, teaches us also that. He 
labours day by day, moment by moment, in myriads 
of hearts, to rid her, wrinkle by wrinkle, of all her 
blemishes, that she may, at last, stand perfect.in that 
Presence. 

II. There is no lack of recognition in sacred 
thought of the truth of uniformity, of continuous 
growth; but there is a gross lack of recognition in 
secular thought of the reality of catastrophe and 
change. And so we have persuaded ourselves that 
whatsoever judgment of God there be, it is a judg- 
ment which is working itself out smoothly now; that 
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we already know the worst; that the slight prick of 
conscience, that the passing ache of an offended taste 
for goodness, is the judgment of God, and that we 
may slide on, registering our own condemnation, and 
so find when the last great books are opened nothing 
fresh for us to hear. 

This is wholly contrary to the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and it is wholly contrary to our common 
experience ; for what is the teaching—the first sur- 
face teaching—of all our common life? Surely it is 
the teaching of tremendous changes. We go forward 
through life from crisis to crisis, and we all of us move 
towards a day—the day of death—when we shall dis- 
cover something which, whatever it is, will be a vast 
and momentous change. We have been misled, by 
a fine-spun reflection upon the ultimate meanings of 
things, to neglect their plain and manifest character. 
Natural history teaches us that animals and plants 
are all the same at last, and it teaches us so truly, 
according to a certain method of study. It teaches 
us that we cannot well mark or define the difference 
between animal and plant life considered in their first 
elements. But in practice there is a vast distinction 
between meeting a tree, for example, and meeting a 
tiger. We have given up, for the sake of the fine- 
spun results of a difficult reflection, our common-sense 
and practical knowledge of the momentous differences 
which meet us in experience. 

III. You talk of uniformity of experience, but the 
man who is hungry and who has no prospect of food 
or work will not believe you if you tell him that he is 
on the way to become healthy and strong; the man 
who is just in the depths of bereavement with a 
broken heart will not believe you if you tell him that 
he is only on the way to inevitable joy and happiness. 
If you build squalor round our people you will in vain 
persuade yourself to believe that dirt and crowding 
and darkness are sure to lead people, if they go on 
long enough, to health and freedom and nobility and 
the greatness of the guarded family life. No, in fact, 
we understand that negligence is not the way to pre- 
paredness, that cowardice is not the way to safety, 
that moral slackness does not lead us to moral con- 
tentment or to moral achievement; that sin is not 
virtue in the making. Sin leads not to virtue, but to 
more sin and to everlasting death. 

And so we must look forward to the great day and 
pray that now we may be preserved in the smallest 
of our crises, that at last we may stand without blame 
before Him when He cometh and shows to us His 
glory. Our prayer should be: Vouchsafe,O Lord, to 
keep us this day, this hour, without sin. Judge 
yourselves now, and you shall not be judged. Pray 
Him now for grace and you shall meet Him then at 
last with joy, for you shall see Him as He is, being 
conformed to His likeness, not in the swiftness of a 
last conversion, but in the solidity of .a life of obedi- 
ence, 

IV. There are other doctrines profounder than 
this, but we hold them in vain if we do not grasp this 
moral issue. There are other Christian thoughts 


finer and more interesting than this, but we sing in 
vain the songs of Zion if we are not meanwhile march- 
ing step by step towards heaven. There are modes 
of teaching which give greater recognition to the mys- 
tery of our life. Our life is indeed surrounded with 
mystery. ‘Temperament has unknown capacities ; 
heredity has huge and awful powers; circumstance 
becomes more and more mahi yi as the veil is lifted, 
so that we see something of the good and the evil 
powers outside sense which lie around our path. But 
it is in vain that we dream of the mystery, if we do 
not mark and walk along the lighted track. There 
is between the gulfs of darkness one lighted track, 
the track of duty. It is the narrow path—FatTHER 
Waccert, Church Times, 4th December, 1908. 

Rererences.—I, 17-21.—EHxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi 
p. 2. I. 18, 19.—Jbid. (4th Series), vol. v. p. 185. I. 19.— 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 203. 
J. T. Stannard, The Divine Humanity, p. 97. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xi. No. 621. 

‘See that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently.’— 

1 PETER I. 22. 

Dr. Marcus Dons wrote at the age of sixteen to his 
sister Marcia: ‘Sometimes it strikes me with a kind 
of sudden rapture how these words “ with a pure 
heart fervently” shall be fulfilled in our love to one 
another hereafter. How good must He be, Who 
knowing our enmity, has given us such power of 
affection, natures so capable of intense delight. 
Could one only always believe this goodwill of God, 
how easy it would be to love, serve, and enjoy Him. 
What are the minds that can see, and not see this 
love, the hearts that can feel, and not feel this? ’— 
Early Letters, p. 176. 

Rererences. —I, 22.—T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House 
Chapel Sermons, p. 206. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 
31. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Peéter, p. 76. 
I. 22 to II. 3.—C. Brown, Trial and Triumph, p. 47. 1. 23- 
25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 398, and vol. xvii. No. 
999. J. Clifford, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 298. 
H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. iii. p. 324. I. 24.—J. 
Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. i. p. 66. I. 24, 25.—W. J. 
Brock, Sermons, p. 185. II. 1, 2.—Ezposttor (4th Series), vol, 
ii. p. 299. IL. 1-8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 459. 
II. 2.—J. Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 177. Ez- 
positor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 800. IL 2, 3.—T. Arnold, 
Christian Life: Its Hopes, p. 122. II. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxvi. No. 2168. Hzpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 376. 
II. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1334. II. 4, 5.— 
I. E. Page, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii."p. 515. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxiii. No. 1876. A. Maclaren, Hzpositions of 
Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 86. IL. 4-10.—C, Brown, Trial and 
Triwmph, p. 61. © 


THE LIVING STONES OF THE TEMPLE 

‘Ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house, to be 
a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifies, accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.’—1 PETER I. 5. 


I. Eacu individual in the Church of God has to 
submit himself to the Master Builder’s hand. For 
some He designs notable places in His spiritual house 
on earth, aad still more in the house eternal in the 
heavens. For others here on earth there are ob 
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scurer positions—some, indeed, quite hidden away 
from the notice of men. ‘There is one essential 
difference between the material stones and the 
spiritual The material stones are dead, lifeless. 
The spiritual stones must be living. There must be 
energy, power, progress about them. 

Il. If there is to be the gradual preparing and fitting 
into the spiritual fabric of the living stories, how is it 
to be effected? Surely by training and discipline. 

III. To belong to a holy priesthood, implies, as 
the text teaches us, the offering up of spiritual sacri- 
fices. Our sacrifices offered to God must be of our- 
selves; each in our measure must try to follow 
Him who offered Himself.—H. A. Repratu, Church 
Family Newspaper, vol. x1v. p. 860. 

Rererences.—II. 5.—W. G. Horder, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 365. J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ Days, 
p. 415. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st Series), p. 175. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, p. 316. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 127.. A. Maclaren, Ezpost- 
tions of Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 92. II. 5-9.—B. J. Snell, 
Sermons on Immortality, p. 90. Il. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxiv. No. 1429. 


MIGHTY TO SAVE—MIGHTY TO KEEP 
‘Unto you, therefore, which believe, He is precious.’ 
—1 PETer 1. 7 (R.V.). 
Ler me point out some of the ways in which our 
Lord is so precious unto His people. 

I. He is Precious unto us in Life.—(1) Because of 
His cleansing blood. (2) Because of His Divine 
advocacy. (3) Because of His all-sustaining grace. 
‘No confidence in the flesh,’ full confidence in our 
King, is the secret of every conquering life. 

Il. He is also Precious unto us in the Hour of 
Death.—(1) Because of His supporting promises. 
Instinctively the mind turns from all other books to 
the One Book in that dark hour. Sir Walter Scott 
said, ‘ Bring me the book’. ‘What book ?’ asked his 
attendant. ‘There is only one book for a dying man,’ 
was the substance of the great author’s reply. (2) 
Because of His satisfying presence. It is reasonable 
to shrink from death. ‘The love of life is a Divine 
instinct. We can only meet death fearlessly when 
we realise that ‘ He is with us,’ and that the solitude 
of death is filled with Jesus. 

Ilf. He is also Precious unto us in the Day of 
Judgment.—Jesus will be precious to His people 
because of His mantling righteousness. The spotless 
robe of Christ shall envelop the believer, and God 
shall look upon him as righteous, even as Christ 
is righteous. Because of His rich reward. Man 
shall be the rewards ‘to him that overcometh’, To 
sit on His throne, with golden crown and harp and 
palm ; to rule over ‘cities’; to be a ‘pillar’ in the 
temple of God—these are some of the blessings 
awaiting us; but there is a reward far transcending 
all these ; for its height, its depth, we cannot fathom. 
It is the blessed ‘Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord’. How rapturous will be that joy! 

IV. Christ shall be Precious unto us Through 
Eternity.— Heaven is not so much a place as a 
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person. To be ‘with Christ, to be ‘at home with 
the Lord,’ was the heaven St. Paul longed for. 
Wherever Jesus is, there will we find heaven. We 
might become satiated with the many glorious sights 
of the celestial city, but never can we have enough of 
Jesus, our Lord and our God.—T. J. Mappen, Ad- 
dresses to all Sorts and Conditions of Men, p. 112. 
Rererencrs.—II, 7.—C. A. Berry, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. p. 113. J. Bateman, Sermons Preached in Guernsey, 
p. 101. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 242; vol. xvi. No. 
931; vol. xxxvi. No. 2137, and vol. lii. No. 3014. J. C. 
Hill, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 398. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 37. 
I Perer ul, 7, 8 


On the base of the statue erected to Stein by the 
German nation, the following words, a play on his 
name, are inscribed: Des guten Grundstein, des 
bésen Eckstein, der deutschen Edelstein (a corner- 
stone of goodness, a stumbling-block for evil, a 
precious stone to Germany). 


Ppt 7,8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 
1224. 
A ROYAL PRIESTHOOD 


‘Ye are a royal priesthood.’—1 'Perer i. 9. 


I. To whom were these words addressed? To a 
caste? Tothe clergy? To ministers of the Word? 
Certainly not. ‘To the strangers scattered abroad 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia,’ t.¢. to disciples of Christ of no note or 
standing in the Church. This is the priesthood 
which the great Apostle recognises, It is well worthy 
of attention that this same Apostle, whose name and 
authority have been so unwarrantably pressed into 
the service of priestly assumption and papal usurpa- 
tion, should be so careful to disclaim anything that 
would separate him from his brethren. In writing 
to elders, he calls himself an elder; in writing to 
these strangers, he says, ‘ Ye are a royal priesthood ’. 
How has it come to pass then that in this enlightened 
century and in this Bible-loving England the utterly 
unscriptural belief in a priestly caste should have 
advanced by leaps and bounds? May it not be be- 
cause we who claim to be in all respects loyal to the 
New Testament keep the true priesthood too much 
in the background? A priesthood is a necessity to 
sinful men. If men do not see the genuine priest, 
they will flock to the false one. We must bring 
forward the true to take the place of the false; we 
must exalt our great High Priest, who has passed 
into the heavens, and show that through Him alone 
we have access to God, that by His sacrifice alone our 
sins can be forgiven, and through the merits of His 
intercession alone can we obtain the Holy Spirit, 
and with Him all good things. We must assert the 
rights of the whole people of Christ to the priestly 
prerogative and privilege, telling them with the 
same emphasis as the great Apostle himself, ‘ Ye are 
aroyal priesthood’. What,then, is this high dignity 
that belongs to the people of Christ? What this 1s 
may best be seen by recalling the functions of the 
vriesthood. They were three —sacrifice, interces- 
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sion, benediction. Our priesthood, like our Saviour’s, 
begins with sacrifice, the yielding up of ourselves to 
be the Lord’s. ‘This gives us access through our great 
Yigh Priest, by Whom we have received the atone- 
ment ; with that access comes the privilege of pre- 
vailing intercession ; and out of these again arises 
the third prerogative, that of scattering abroad the 
blessings of the kingdom. 

II. Now that we have seen what is meant by the 

riesthood of believers, let us inquire what would 
ie the practical consequence of making it a reality. 
Let us exalt the High Priest of our profession in all 
His priestly-acts—in sacrifice, intercession, and bene- 
diction; and when men discover that the priestly 
office is not vacant, that it is filled by One who is a 
priest for ever in the power of an endless life, no 
mere minister will dare take this honour to hiraself, 
and no Church will dare to sanction the usurpation. 
Let Christian people not only claim it, but exercise 
it. If we do, where will the caste of the priesthood 
be? It will be abolished.—J. Monro Grsson, The 
Glory of Life, p. 87. 

Rererences.—IJ. 9.—H. W. Webb-Peploe, The Record, 
vol, xxvii. p. 769. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st Series), 
p. 148. J. M. Gibson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 
248, Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2765. H. N. Bate, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 452. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. iii, p. 191; 2bid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 367 ; thid. 
vol. iv. p. 278. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Seripture— 
Peter, p. 101. II. 10.—Ibid. vol. v. p. 87. 


i PETER II. II. 


In the diary of F. Coillard, of the Zambesi, for 23rd 
March, 1860, there is the following entry: ‘ Every- 
thing with the Basutos is very simple. An ox-skin 
covers them by day, and wraps them up by night; 
some reeds and a little grass suffice to make them a 
shelter against the changes of the weather. I re- 
member how many remarks were made about my 
little cottage. .. . Some one observed that “ the white 
men built as if they were never going to die”. How 
very just and sensible—I might even say Christian 
—was this remark! Certainly the Basuto style of 
building is very well designed to remind us that we 
are only travellers, for when they move they take 
their houses with them, and if a woman dies they 
leave her house to fall to ruins.’ 


I PETER II. If. 


WHEN one is a wanderer, one feels that one fulfils the 
true condition of humanity—Maoricre DE GuERIN. 

Rererences.—II. 11.—R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 351. 
II. 11-20.—C. Brown, Trial and Triumph, p. 75. II. 12.— 
R. W. Church, Village Sermons (8rd Series), p. 204. II. 18, 
14.—H. H. Henson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lxi. p. 257. 
II. 15.—Preacher’s Magazine, vol. x. p. 185. J. J. Blunt, 
Plain Sermons, p. 80. II. 15, 16.—Ibid. p. 37. 


t PETER I, 16, 
Tux free man is he who is loyal to the Laws of this 
Universe ; who in his heart sees and knows, across 
all contradictions, that injustice cannot befall him 
here ; that except by sloth and cowardly falsity evil 


is not possible here. The first symptom of such a 
man is not that he resists and rebels, but that he 
obeys.—Cartyte, Latter-Day Pamphlets, vw. — 
Rererency.—II. 16.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Ohristian 
World Puljit, vol. xlv. p. 313. 


THE COMMON CORONATION 
‘Honour all men.’—1 Prrer 1. 17. 
One of the foremost duties of the Church of God is 
to vindicate the essential greatness of human nature. 
Let us, then, attempt to show how in the light of 
certain facts and of the teaching of the Christian 
faith, human nature is worthy of high honour, 
despite the existence of so much in human life that 
is calculated to provoke cynicism and contempt. 

I. The triviality of human circumstance obscures 
man’s essential greatness. Looking into history we 
are startled by the discovery that the very greatest 
of mankind lived once as mere mortals, having 
habitually to do with the smallest concerns and the 
most modest business of human life. Just as the 
dignity of human life is vindicated by its great men 
in those intellectual masterpieces which were perfected 
in monotony and drudgery, so that dignity receives 
higher and fuller demonstration still in its good men 
in the splendid moral results which' they attain by 
and through the paltriest circumstances. Give life 
its true interpretation, and we see the importance 
and large possibilities of the humblest lot. When 
the rough screens of beggarly circumstance dro 
away, the marvellous moral artistry that God has 
wrought in dark corners will astonish men and 
angels. 

II. The essential greatness of man is obscured by 
his manifold sufferings and humiliations. It is absurd 
to think meanly of us because of our painful estate ; 
the truer test of what we are being the temper in 
which we deal with adverse circumstance. That 
temper is often heroic. Sackcloth is on the skin, 
but scarlet is on the soul; battered out of shape by 
the shocks of doom, men are still gold. 

III. The essential greatness of man is obscured b 
his moral fault. (1) In the most deeply degraded 
of our fellows we recognise the action of conscience. 
In the very depths of sin and shame this Divine 
faculty asserts itself, and indirectly proclaims the 
grandeur of the sinner. --The man of colour con- 
fessing, ‘I know that I am a man because I feel that 
I am a sinner,’ uttered a great truth. (2) Human 
nature in its deepest degradation is still the object 
of Divine, redeeming love. 

IV. The essential greatness of man is not questioned 
by any discoveries of modern science. The vast 
grasp and magnificent results of modern science bear 
fresh and powerful testimony to the unique and 
transcendent eminence of man.—W. L. Warkimaon. 
The Bane and the Antidote, p. 285. 


‘Honour the King.’—1 PETer 1. 17. 


In the Church of St. Laurence, Ludlow, there is a 
memorial to the Salwey family, of Puritan fame, with 
their motto ‘Pro rege saepe, pro republica semper’ 
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‘for the King often, for the country always’. With 
this we may compare the words of Robert Atkins, 
one of the clergy ejected in 1662: ‘Let him never 
be accounted a sound Christian that doth not both 
fear God and honour the King. I beg that you 
would not interpret our Nonconformity to be an act 
of unpeaceableness and disloyalty. We will do any- 
thing for His Majesty but sin. We will hazard 
anything for him but our souls, We hope we could 
die for him, only we dare not be damned for him. 
We make no question, however we may be accounted 
of here, we shall be found loyal and obedient subjects 
at our appearance before God’s tribunal. 


I PETER Il. 17. 


I may say the root of Radicalism is Honour all men, 
separated from its context, Fear God. I may say 
also the root of Conservatism is Honowr the King, 
separated from its context, Fear God.—McLrop 
CAMPBELL. 


Onty in looking heavenward, take it in what sense 
you may, not in looking earthward, does what we 
can call union, mutual love, society, begin to be 
possible.—Cartytx, Sartor Resartus, bk. 1m, ch, 11. 


‘Cuaucer,’ says Lovell, ‘could look to God without 
abjectness, and on man without contempt.’ 

Rererences.—II. 17.—H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lviii. pp. 163, 169 and 342. W. F. Shaw, Ser- 
mon Sketches for the Christian Year, p. 60. J. Budgen, Par- 
ochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 343. H. R. Heywood, Sermons and 
Addresses, p. 150. F. W. Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, p. 
234. H.S. Holland, Vital Values, p. 82. Bishop Creighton, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 408. Hapositor (5th Series), 
vol. vii. p. 459. II. 20, 21.—G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. lvii. p. 164. 


JESUS OUR EXAMPLE—IN SUFFERING 
‘For even hereunto were you called: because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should 
follow His steps.’—1 Prrer U1. 21. 
I. Turre are two strange mysteries in human life 
which confront us at every step—the mystery of sin 
and the mystery of suffering. And they are most 
closely correlated. Suffering is the penance of sin 
not only in the sense of punishment, but also as its 
remedy, for by suffering we are sanctified. Suffering 
is the penance of sin, and yet not necessarily of our 
own individual sin, for it is probably true that those 
who suffer most are those who are most free from sin. 
And why is this? Surely it is because suffering is 
the penance for all sin, and those who are living the 
most holy lives, and are therefore closest to our 
Lord, have the blessed privilege of fellowship in His 
Passion, which implies suffering for others. Looked 
upon in this way, suffering ceases to be an evil. We 
need, at the outset then, to strive to realise this. 
Try then, as one of the most important lessons of 
iritual life, to realise the privilege of suffering. 
o not take the world’s warped view of suffering. 
II. But let us turn to our Lord’s life and see how 
He is our great Example in suffering. From the 
cradle to the grave our Blessed Lord’s life was one 


long life of suffering. I shall not therefore attempt 
to follow it throughout, but shall take three points 
in it which bring Peiane us the three classes of suffer. 
ing we have to bear. (1) Wesufferin mind. From 
the point of view of religion there is the suffering of 
doubt, which comes at times like a cloud between 
almost every Christian and God. We suffer from 
perplexity. And we suffer in mind lastly and per- 
haps most often, in what may be called the ‘ worries’ 
of life, the irritations, the trifling troubles of every 
day. We turn to our Lord ‘ My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?’ The words tell of a sorrow 
of mind, tell of an intensity of mental suffering which 
was, without doubt, the greatest that any human 
mind has ever known. And so, in your hour of 
mental trouble, think of our Lord on the cross. (2) 
But then we have to suffer in body, through sickness 
or accident. How is our Lord our Example in pain 
and sorrow and suffering of body? Not in any sick- 
ness which came through His own sin, but in that 
pain and suffering which came from the sin of the 
world. When we are called upon to bear pain, then 
let us look up at the Cross and in our bodily pain 
unite ourselves with our Lord, offering our pains in 
union with His sufferings, offering them to God 
the Father. (3) And then, lastly, there is the third 
division of suffering, the suffering of the human soul: 
the suffering in our affections, the keenest, the deep- 
est, the hardest of all to bear. Throughout His life 
He suffered, ‘being grieved at the hia of men’s 
hearts’. 

None can ever know the power of the Resurrection 
life of Christ who has not first tasted the chalice of 
His woes.—A. G. Morrmrr, Lenten Preaching, p. 
142, 

Rererences.—II. 21.—J. .C. M. Bellew, Sermons, vol. i. 
p. 93. W. M. Sinclair, Words from St. Paul’s (2nd Series), p. 
176. E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Olergy and Laity, p. 138. 
A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 241. 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 152. 
C. M. Betts, Hight Sermons, p. 39. J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 95. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. v. 
p. 186; ibid. vol. viii. p. 858; tid. (5th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 385; ibid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 225. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 107. 

I PETER Il. 21. 

In the deepest sense, the Son of God has left us.an 
example that we should walk in His steps. In the 
highest path that our spirits are called to tread, that 
is to\say, in our intercourse with the Father of Spirits, 
the foot-prints of Jesus are to guide us; our confi- 
dence is to be the fellowship of His confidence; our 
worship, the fellowship of His worship: for sonship 
is that worship, in spirit and in truth, which the 
Father seeketh—McLrop CamPsELL. 

Rererences.—II. 21-24.—F. Bourdillon, Plain Sermons 
for Family Reading, p. 101. I. 21-25.—C. Brown, \ Trial 
and Triumph, p. 91. 1. 22.—Kupositor (6th Series), vol. ii, 


p- 168. 
1 PETER UU. 24. 


In his sixth Epistle to the Florentines, Dante makes 
a remarkable application of this verse to Henry VIL 
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‘These facts,’ he protests, ‘remain to be impressed on 
your minds; that this standard-bearer of the Roman 
Empire, the Divine and triumphant Henry, thirsting 
not for his private advantage, but for the public 
good of the world, undertook each arduous emprise 
for us, partaking our hardships of his own freewill, 
so that to him after Christ, the prophet Isaiah pointed 
the finger of prophecy, when by the revelation of the 
Holy Spirit he foretold: “Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows ”.’ 

Rererences. — II. 24.—A. Goodrich, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 170. W. G. Bryan, Seven Sermons on 
the Sacraments, p. 66. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1143 ; 
vol. xlviii. No. 2790; vol. 1. No. 2887. Phillips Brooks, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. No. 245. Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 275. 

I PETER Il. 25. 

Tue public signing of the Covenant, probably on 
2nd March, by the stern but weeping populace, on a 
flat stone in the kirkyard of the dispossessed Fran- 
ciscans, has been duly celebrated in Scottish art and 
letters. ‘What they felt,’ says Mr. Gardiner, in the 
same strain as Rothes, ‘was the joy of those who 
had been long led astray, and had now returned to 
the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls.’—A. Lane, 
History of Scotland, vol. ut. p. 32. 

Rererences.—II. 25.—A. Tucker, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. v. p. 866. G. Body, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. 
p. 168. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 144. J. Keble, 
Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 303. III. 1.—Ha- 
positor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 280. III. 1-12.—C. Brown, 
Trial and Triwmph, p. 107. ILI. 3.—Hapositor (6th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 212. 


IN THE SIGHT OF GOD 
‘In the sight of God.’—x PETER 111. 4. 


Gop sees; the eyes of the Lord run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth, to show Himself mighty 
on behalf of them that trust in Him. His eyes are 
weapons, His eyes are lightnings, His smile makes 
the morning, His frown makes the night; He is 
a great God above all gods; He stands where other 
gods cannot climb. 

Peter says in this text, Let it be in the hidden 
man of the heart; let it be in the meek and quiet 
spirit; let it be in one sense invisible that it may 
in another sense be more visible; let your good 
works have a good background. Spirit sees spirit. 
Spirit cannot communicate with flesh ; they have no 
dealings one with the other in the deepest spiritual 
sense. God is aspirit; therefore God communicates 
with the spirit of man, which is akin to His own. 
How He does this He has never condescended to 
explain; but that communication is made to us from 
the spiritual world is certain; otherwise many ideas, 
suggestions, impulses, and mental operations can 
never be accounted for. ‘There are many passages 
in the Old Testament which we cannot understand 
until we have read the New Testament, and brought 
the new lamp to shed a light on the old mystery. 
And so there are many things about this human 
sight, and the Divine sight looking at it, spirit of 


man looking for Spirit of God, and Spirit of God 
trying what image it can create whereby to represent 
itself, and lighting upon the gentle-breasted dove, 
A wondrous thing that God should have had to 
look about, so to say, amongst His own creatures to 
pick up one here and one there which will most 
nearly represent some Divine idea. And so, who is 
this fair, young, beautiful creature, His face a 
mystery? whois He? Represent Him to me by some 
other life. ‘The voice says, Behold the Lamb. Lamb 
and dove; they seem to bring their own meaning 
with them; there is not in them one drop of bad 
black blood, all so gentle as to be all but spiritual, 
and so symbolical that it must be behind each of 
them a sacrament. 

I. God is continually rebuking both our hearing 
and our seeing; He says to us in effect, You have 
sight, but must not stretch it beyond its proper 
limits; and you can hear noise, you cannot yet hear 
music, but hearing the nuise is a preparation for 
hearing the music; you think you can hear the 
music now, but you hear no music; the true music 
is to come; it is a thought rather than a thing, a 
film rather than a substance; but in so far as you 
use your faculties within due limits and in a rever- 
ential spirit you are advancing—-Oh, hear it and be 
glad !—advancing to the time of song, and music, 
and rapture, and ecstasy. 

II. In Peter’s expression we find the element o 
valuation—the valuation, it may be, of property. 
There are two valuations, the valuation which man 
assigns, and the valuation which God fixes. Peter 
says that a meek and a quiet spirit is in the sight of 
God of great price. Inthe sight of man it is ridiculed. 
Who cares for meekness? who appreciates quietness ? 
who is there that does not regard repose as a sign of 
feebleness? whereas repose may be the last expres- 
sion of power, quietness may be reserved thunder. 
Moses was meek, the meekest man in all the earth, 
but who could be so angry when his spirit was turned ? 
The lamb is peaceful, docile, yet one great poet 
speaks of ‘the wrath of the Lamb’. ‘In the sight 
of God of great price.’ Then 2 man may be rich 
without knowing it; he may have qualities and 
attributes of character which are jewellery without 
price, far surpassing rubies, and diamonds, and all 
the things thou canst desire out of the silver mine 
and the gold mine. A man may be rich, and have 
no jewel casket; and man may be very rich, and 
never have been in a jeweller’s shop? a woman may 
be most rich, the wealthiest, sweetest mother, with- 
out having any things that are called lovely, and 
beautiful, and precious, And so a man may be a 
poor man and not know it. 

III. There is another sense in which this word ‘in 
the sight of God’ is used—‘ Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye’. That is the law which settles 
everything, There are so many people who think 
themselves law-abiding who are law-breaking, but 
they do not know it, and they do not mean it; gentle, 
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modest people, but not deficient in pharisaic zeal, 
I want to obey the great law which includes and 
transfigures all the little laws in the degree in which 
they are true and wise.—Josrru Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. vi. p. 213. 

Rererencrs.—III. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii, No. 
1633. Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 235. ILL. 7.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx. No. 1192. W. H. Brookfield, 
Sermons, p. 87. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN SOCIETY 


‘Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, love 
as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.’—1 Perer i. 8. 
THis passage sums up the duties of a Christian to- 
wards the circle immediately around him in his daily 

life. 

I. First, ‘be ye all of the same mind’. From the 
love of Christ follows first and most plainly Christian 
unanimity ; unanimity in its strictest sense of agree- 
ment, or rather identity of convictions on fundamental 
eae ; about that there can be nodoubt. We must 

of the same mind, or rather we must see that we 
are of the same mind, that it is impossible that any, 
even the meanest, who calls upon Christ’s name in 
any, even the most inarticulate, accents should not 
be one in heart and soul with us, should not be to us 
in very truth a brother. 

II. If we are Christ’s at all, we must recognise our 
fellow-countrymen in Christ ; recognise them as 
countrymen wherever we find them, and in however 
miserable a plight, recognise them freely and heartily 
and honestly, and by so doing we shall come at once 
to the next step of the Apostle’s admonition, ‘have 
compassion one of another,’ feel with one another. 
To feel with our brethren—how great a thing it is ; 
great both for them and us; great for them, for how 
the crushed and wounded soul revives before the look 
that tells it its woes are not unheeded ; how the de- 
spairing spirit clings with an agonised grasp to the 
words that tell him he is not absolutely alone in the 
world, till hope comes back, and life becomes strong 
to it once more. Such is the office of Christian love 
in each society and circle. But it can only work 
these results, if thorough, if built upon a loss of self 
in Christ. 

I. Pitifulness and courtesy are to be the accom- 
paniments of his daily life, and by means of them his 
Christian love is to shine forth to all who come in 
contact with him. (1) Pitifulness is more subtle 
than sympathy ; for sympathy is the capacity for 
entering into another’s joys or sorrows, and feeling 
with them so as to halve the sorrow and double the 
joy; pitifulness is that deep-seated tenderness of 

eart and soul which draws to itself the weary and 
heavy-laden, which commands the confidence of the 
broken-hearted. (2) Courtesy is the development 
of Christian love in the smallest detail of daily life 
and conduct ; it is the perpetual recognition of our 
duties towards every one we meet; it is the perpetual 
sense of the dignity of humanity, of the honour due 
to all God’s creatures, of the infinite grandeur of every 
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human soul.—Bisnor Crxicuton, University and 
other Sermons, p. 16. 


1 Peter m1. 8, 


‘Comrassion,’ says Butler finely, ‘is a call, a demand 
of nature, to relieve the unhappy; as hunger is a 
natural call for food.’ 


‘Be courteous.’—xz Prrer ut, 8. 


We should take pains to be polite to those whom 
we love. Politeness preserves love, is a kind of sheath 
to it.—Marx Ruruerrorp. 

Rererences.—III. 8.—F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pul- 


pit, vol. xlv. p. 869. H.C. Beeching, Seven Sermons to School- 


boys, p. 50. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 226. R. G. Soans, Sermons for the Young, p. 
1. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons in Outline, p. 145. Arch- 
bishop Maclagan, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 219. 


III. 8-12.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 349, 


THE LOVE OF LIFE 
‘He that will love life.’—xz Pzrer 11. 10, 


I. Wuar is really meant by Life? There are two 
words in the New Testament which, from the necessi- 
ties of our language, are alike rendered ‘life’. One 
of these words (Bios) signifies the principle of animal 
life, the things by which it is preserved or gladdened, 
and its span. The other word (fw) belongs to a 
higher sphere. It is the new life given in germ at 
Baptism, which may be stunted or strengthened, as 
grace is used or abused ; and which, after the Resur- 
rection, is to be suitably clothed upon. Thus, the 
first refers to man’s natural existence as one of the 
animal creation; the second to man’s supernatural 
existence as a son of God. Christ was incarnate to 
impart this. ‘The first man Adam was made a livin 


soul ; the last Adam was made a quickening (life. 


creating) spirit’ (1 Cor. xv. 45). ‘Iam come,’ said 
Christ, ‘that they might have life.’ The question, 
then, for Christians really is not whether life, the 
higher, future existence, is worth living ; but whether 
existence under mere animal or external conditions is 
worth living? ‘The latter, no doubt, is an intricate 
question, and something may be said in favour of a 
negative reply. We may be reminded of the transi- 
toriness of human existence; the vanity of our ex- 
pectations ; the objects of our hopes crushed in the 
iron hand of necessity ; the loss of those we love; the 
protracted humiliation of the breaking up of the 
machine, accompanied perhaps by some bodily tor- 
ture; together with this, a weariness of life; nay, 
often this last comes long before old age. One young 
spirit, who passed by the terrible gate of suicide into 
the other world, wrote: ‘The good things come off 
so seldom’. Of all forms of madness, ‘Seeing things 
exactly as they are’ seemed to Voltaire the most 
appalling and hopeless. Very much may, of course, 
be said in mitigation of this pessimism. ‘Life rightly 
used has happiness for each of its stages.’ The sweet- 
ness of domestic love; the pleasures of society and 
friendship ; the preponderance of health over sickness 
and pain; the activities, the pleasing surprises that 
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often come to the weariest lot; the beauties of 
Nature which exhilarate the body, and interest the 
mind of man. ‘We bless Thee for our creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this life.’ 

II. On the question, Is existence, elevated into the 
higher and supernatural life, worth living ? we Chris- 
tians can have no doubt. 

(1) Present acceptance makes life worth living. 
Finished final salvation is not offered in the twinkling 
of aneye. But sya acceptance is promised to all 
who come to God through Christ. This makes any 
existence tolerable. ‘A tranquil God tranquillises 
all things, and to see His peacefulness is to be at 
peace.’ 

(2) There are times of exquisite pleasure in com- 
munion with God. These compensate for the languor 
of old age and for the slow ‘martyrdom of life’. 
They support the believer under the cross: he began 
by carrying it; it ends by carrying him. 

(3) There is the truest pleasure in work for God. 
The study of His Word is a perpetual delight. The 
Church’s sacramental life is full of joy. ‘The teaching 
of the young, the ministry to the sick, the rescue of 
the fallen, the quickening and elevation of Service 
and Worship—these have pleasures of their own 
which give animation and variety to life. But how 
about that sorrow which is inseparable from religion 
—the sorrow of Repentance? A great theologian has 
said that ‘that kind of sorrow is its own consola- 
tion’; ‘He hath given a new kind of tears upon 
earth, which make those happy who shed them’. 
‘Oh, that we could understand that the mystery of 
grace gives blessedness with tears!’ 

(4) That life is worth living is proved by the view 
which Jesus took of it. ‘My delights were with the 
sons of men’ (Prov. vit 31). Christ was no pessi- 
mist about human life. He saw of what man was 
capable—what holiness and victory, as well as what 
sin and defeat. He yearned, from the cradle to the 
grave, for the Holy Week and Easter, that He might 
bear the sweetness of the burden. 

No doubt human life is tragic and pathetic; yet 
there is a magic smile on the face of the drama, after 
all. In the midst of life’s most poignant sorrows 
riven hearts are alone with God, and white lips say, 
‘Thy will be done’. For they know that after a 
while the point of view will change. The life of them 
that sleep in Jesus will stand out as a beautiful whole. 
Precious words will remain. Wherever they lie, all 
is well. ‘Them that sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with Him.’—Arcusisuor ALEXANDER. 

Rererences.—III. 10, 11.—A. 8. Brooke, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 185. III. 12.—J. Keble, Sermons for 
Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. p. 166. III. 13-22.—C. Brown, 
Trial and Triwmph, p. 125. III. 14, 15.—J. Keble, Sermons 
for Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. p. 176. A. Maclaren, Hz- 
positions of Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 116. III. 15.—E. J. 
Hardy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 104. T. Arnold, 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 148. J. Bunting, tbid. vol. i. p. 309. 
C. J. Ridgeway, The King and His Kingdom, pp. 174 and 185. 
III. 15, 16.—J. Stalker, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. 
p. 864. ILL. 16.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 368. 


III. 17.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. i: p. 142. III. 18.—W. P. 
Du Bose, The Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 143. J.D. 
Thompson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 42. R. 
Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 184. S. Baring-Gould, Village 
Preaching for a Year (2nd Series), vol. i. p. 192. W.J. Brock, 
Sermons, p. 285. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2573. 
R. J. Campbell, British Congregationalist, 11th July, 1907, p. 
29. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 187 ; ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. iv. p. 156. III. 18-20.—Ibid. vol. iii. p. 259. III. 19. 
—lIbid. vol. ii. p. 287, tbid. (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 222. 
Basil Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 369. 
R. F. Horton, The Hidden God, p. 81. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, 
Sunday Sermonettes for a Year, p. 84. III. 20, 21.—J. Keble, 
Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service, p. 56. 


A GOOD CONSCIENCE 
‘The answer of a good conscience.’—1 PETER Ill. 2%. 

I. We have to take note of a marvellous faculty, 
instinctive in human nature, which we have learned 
to call conscience, and having called it conscience 
have often dismissed out of our minds; a faculty 
which is recognised by everyone, however they may 
explain it; a faculty which enables us to know the 
difference between right and wrong, as the eye knows 
the difference between black and white. Every one 
of us knows that conscience exists. 

II. And the second point which we must note is 
that conscience, although it is a gift of God to men, 
must, like all gifts, be educated and enlightened. 
There are some who seem to think that when they 
have done a thing conscientiously the question is 
over. It is not over at all. The question is, Ought 
they to have done that thing, however conscientiously ? 
Has the conscience entrusted to them by God been 
sufficiently enlightened with all the light which is 
possible for them in order to make it act as God 
would have it act? If we are to gain the first 
essential element of Christian joy, the answer of a 
good conscience, we have to use every possible means 
in our power to keep our consciences enlightened. 

III. Have we got it? (1) Have you the answer of 
a good conscience with regard to your city and 
business life? (2) Or, again, there are some who 
complain that they have no joy or happiness in their 
homes. Whose fault is it? Have you the answer 
of a good conscience, or is it your temper which is at 
the bottom of the unhappiness of your home?— 
Bisoor Wrianincton-Incram, Under the Dome, p. 61. 


Rererences.—III. 21.—Ezapositor (6th Series), vol. iv. 
p. 18. III. 22.—J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to 
Trinity Sunday, p. 1. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 
1928. III. 24.—zxpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 818. IV. 
1.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. i. p. 333. F. J. A. Hort, 
Village Sermons im Outline, p. 226. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 237. Eapositor 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 187; tbid. vol. viii. p. 358; thid. (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 18. IV. 1, 2.—W. P. Du Bose, The 
Gospel According to St. Paul, p. 143. IV. 1-38.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2549. IV. 1-8.—A. Maclaren, Ha- 
positions of Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 123. IV. 1-11.—C. 
Brown, Trial and Triumph, p. 141. IV. 3.—S. A. Tipple, 
The Admiring Guest, p. 108. IV. 6.—Eapositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii, p. 287; tid. vol. iii, p. 870. IV. 7.—C, Vince, The 
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U Saviour, p. 815. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd 
Series), p. 225. J. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 62. Bishop 
Barry, A Sermon Preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 17th April, 
1894. Bishop Westcott, Village Sermons, p. 203. Hxpositor 
(6th Series), vol. vi. p. 58. IV. 7, 8.—J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Sermons, p. 228. IV. 8.—W. H. Hutchings, Sermon-Sketches, 
p- 1. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, 
p- 93. 
MANIFOLD GRACE 
‘The manifold grace of God.’—1 PETER IV. Io. 


Tux whole verse reads thus, ‘Let every man that 
has received the gift even so minister the same one 
to another as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God’. What is ‘manifold’? Many? No. The 
word ‘many’ would be misleading, though it does 
enter into the larger and truer interpretation of the 
term. Manifold m this case means variegated, many 
in colour and light and bloom and beauty. Mani- 
fold is not in this relation a question of quantity or 
quality, but of variety ; every colour a poem, all the 
colours belonging to one another and totalling up 
into one ineffable whiteness. Every man hath re- 
ceived the gift, therefore let him minister the same, 
and let one give to another, and let every man bring 
his colour to every other man’s colour, and let all 
the world see how variegated in charm and hue is 
the total grace or gift of God. Every man holds 
his own colour of grace as a steward. Your colour 
is not mine, mine is not the colour held by some 
other man, but every man hath received his gift of 
God, his shade of colour. The shades of colour do 
not look well when they are taken away from one 
another; therefore they should be arranged into 
poems of brightness and bloom and fragrance; for 
God is the giver of them all. The holders of the 
variegated grace of God are only stewards. 

I. This word ‘manifold’ occurs in many places, 
and it applies to good things and to bad things alike. 
There is nothing in the descriptive word itself, it is 
only when it is related to some substantive that it 

,acquires a character or indicates a special utility of 
its own. Who expected to find this expression in 
Nehemiah, the busiest of the books, the wall-building 
book, the Balbus before the time. ‘In Thy manifold 
mercies thou forsookedst them not’ (Neh. rx. 19). 
The mercy is one, the mercies are ten thousand. 
Always distinguish between the substantial central 

uality and its radiations or .offshoots or incidental 
istributions of forces. Mercy comes in many forms. 

II. In that most wondrous of the psalms in many 
respects, the 104th, we read in the twenty-fourth 
verse, ‘O Lord, how manifold are Thy mercies!’ 
Why not say, How great is Thy mercy! That 
should be said, that has been said, but most of us 
are still in the lower school, and we have not quite 
got into the way of amalgamating and unifying the 
divers plurals and bringing them into one sublime 
and glowing unity. The Apostle Paul, most won- 
drous of writers and speakers, in one unconscious 
effort united the plurals and the singular in one 
«rand expression, Ephesians 1. 10—that album of 
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wisdom, that temple of the uppermost and innermost 
piety. Paul there speaks of ‘the manifold wisdom 
of God’. It is another variety of the text, ‘the 
manifold grace of God ’—the grace split up into at- 
tributes, into lines, separate individuality accentuated, 
and yet all gathering themselves up into grace, wis- 
dom, love. 

III. I must recall an idea just referred to, namely, 
that the word manifold is applied not only to things 
good, Divine, beautiful, but to other things. ‘I know 
your manifold transgressions and sins’ (Amos. v. 12). 
Every man sins in his own way, and every man con- 
demns the sins of every other man. That is how we 
come to have the little clay idol called Personal Re- 
spectability—that miserable imp, that worst species 
of infidelity, if exaggerated and unduly applied and 
construed. Every man tries to make himself respect- 
able by remarking upon the want of respectability in 
the man who is sitting next him : as who should say, 
You observe how critical I am, and how different ! 
am from this person, although we are seated near to 
one another and are actually in the closest bodily 
proximity ; yet how different Iam from him! But 
the other man is saying exactly the same thing! 
That is the awkward part of the criticism. Mind 
yourself, take heed unto thyself. Pulling down an- 
other man’s house does not make your own any the 
more secure. 

So then the word ‘manifold’ may be applied not 
only to the grace of God, the wisdom of God, and 
the mercy of God, but to the transgressions and the 
sins of men and to the temptations through which 
all souls that are being educated for heaven must 
needs pass. Be ye stewards of the grace which God 
has committed to you. It is a grace of wealth, a 
grace of leisure or of patience or of tenderness ; you 
are gifted with the love of mankind, you have yearn- 
ing hearts after the Lord; you have a great skill in. 
seeing the best side of every man’s character, and 
working upon the lost from the point of hope and 
the centre of possible restoration. Oh, do not look 
at the weed, look at the flower; do not look at the 
hardships, but look at the enjoyments. Wondrous 
is the mercy, the grace of God.—Josrpu Parxer, City 
Temple Pulpit, vol. u. p. 13. 

Rerereners.—IV. 10.—J. Parker, City Temple Puljrt, vol. 
ii. p. 18. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 126. A. E. 
Tonkin, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 823, H. M. 
Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 46. Expositor 
(6th Series), vol. vii. p. 275. 


‘THE ABILITY WHICH GOD GIVETH’ 


I PETER IV. II. 
I. ‘Tue ability which God giveth’: a religious 
ability, a spiritual faculty, a way of looking at things 
and doing things that is not common, that traces 
itself back to the sanctuary and the altar, and comes 
forth with some redness of blood upon it. This isa 
mystery we cannot put into words; yet we feel it. 
We feel fire, though we may not be able to under- 
stand all its composition and trace all its history. 
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‘ As every man hath received the gift.’ That is the 
fundamental principle. We receive gifts; we do 
not invent them, we do not create them in any sense. 
All true gifts are gifts of God; from the Father of 
lights there cometh down every good and every per- 
fect gift. 

‘ As every man hath received the gift, let him be a 
good steward.’ What of? ‘Of the man“fold grace 
of God.” ‘The word ‘manifold’ means in that case 
many-coloured—the vermilion and the indigo and 
all the colours. It is amany-coloured grace. ‘There 
is nothing monotonous in God. He never gives to 
two men the same gift. If they are openly and 
patently the same gift they are not so inwardly and 
spiritually; each has a note of its own, a comment 
of its own, a subtle expressive accent, that no other 
man can steal or successfully duplicate. 

II. Here, then, we are called into the great doctrine 
of responsibility. What is the animating thought in 
the Apostle’s mind? One likes to get back to the 
original impulse. ‘There is a secret within a secret. 
You do this or that not because of the manifold 
reasons which are on the surface; all these may be 
only excuses, not reasons, not conclusions of the 
logical faculty, but something put forth that will do 
for the moment. What is the original impulse in 
Peter’s fervent mind? ‘The same impulse that was 
in Paul’s still greater intellect. He said: Do all 
these things, for ‘the end of all things is at hand’. 
Anybody can see beginnings—but to see the end! 
The Apostles grandly caught the spirit of their Master. 
They said, Jesus Christ will be here presently; He is 
at hand, He is almost visible; neglect no duty, dis- 
charge every obligation, regard life as a solemn re- 
sponsibility, and be up! That is true; that is the 
spirit in which we ought to work. Work while it is 
called day, for the night cometh wherein no man can 
work. It is night in one aspect, it is the kingdom of 
morning in another. You shake hands with your 
friends and say, We will meet you to-morrow. Your 
friend is not at the trysting-place. How is this? 
Here is a telegram for you. What does itsay? He 
died an hour after he parted from you. Is the tenure 
of life so brittle as that? Exactly; we are tenants 
at will; we have no lease; it is, so to say, a word- 
of-mouth arrangement, and one of the mouths has 
nothing to say about it, which is the Lord’s mouth. 

III. What, then, have we to do with regard to 
this doctrine, that all things are coming swiftly and 
suddenly to an end? What is the monition arising 
out of the declaration that the kingdom of Ged is at 
hand? It is this, that we are to do all our work as 
if it were the only work we have to do, Death is at 
the door; there is but a step between thee and death ; 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. ‘That 
is the atmosphere in which we have to work. We do 
not like it, Pat we did not create it, and we cannot 
abolish it ; we can, so to say, utilise and sanctify it. 

IV. ‘As every man hath received the gift.’ Here 
is individual endowment. Is that a fact? Yes, that 
is a fact. That is your opportunity and mine. I 


have been envying the endowments of a man or 
woman—poet, statesman, preacher—and the Lord 
says, Why envy? ‘Iue man who has the five gifts 
did not give them to himself; the five talents were 
given by the Lord; now it is for you to remember 
that you—your own very, very self—you have a gift. 
That should make men of us. Seeing that the image 
and the superscription of that gift is God’s, how can 
we account ourselves penniless, how can we shiver as 
if we were orphaned and poor and driven out upon 
the face of the earth as mean mendicants? ‘The 
question for each man to consider is, What is my one 
particular gift? I must burnish it, or use it, or, 
changing the figure, I must plant it, and set it in 
relation to all that spiritual chemistry which is pro- 
ceeding throughout the whole creation, and who 
knows but that from that little root there may come 
something, perhaps beautiful, perhaps nutritious, 
perhaps fragrantr—JoserH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. iv. p. 280. 

Rererences.—IV, 11.—W. M. Sinclair, Christ and our 
Times, p. 245. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 143. J. Parker, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. iv. p. 280. IV. 12, 18.—W. J. 
Knox-Little, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 282. IV. 
12-19.—C. Brown, Trial and Triumph, p. 157. IV. 138.—J. 
Caird, Sermons, p. 167. IV. 14.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. 
v. p. 382, IV. 14-16.—Jbid. vol. vi. p. 144. IV. 15.—J. 
Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. vi. p. 97. J. G. Rogers 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 296. J. Parker, tbid, vol. 
lili. p. 296. IV. 16-19.—W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of Pro: 
phecy, p. 114. 

THE FORLORN RESCUE 


‘Scarcely saved.’—1 PzTer tv. 18. 


Tux righteous are vividly conscious of the fact that 
more than once they escaped by a hair’s breadth. 
Such are the weakness and folly of human nature 
that our salvation is rendered possible only in the 
infinite power and grace of God. The aechetionist 
knows that in the great struggle of nature competi- 
tive forms are so evenly balanced against each other 
that the slightest advantage determines the successful 
plant or animal. Darwin’s words are these: ‘A 
grain in the balance may determine which individuals 
shall live and which shall die; which variety or 
species shall increase in number, and which shall de- 
crease or finally become extinct’. ‘A grain in the 
balance.’ Very astonishing is the vast part that the 
grain plays in deciding the mighty fortunes of nature. 
The presence or absence of the grain in the balance 
is equally decisive in society. That which determines 
between the successful and the unsuccessful, the rich 
and the poor, the famous and the forgotten, is often 
singularly insignificant—a mere particle. So the 
moral triumph of man repeatedly seems due to 
superiority in strength by just a degree. ‘Scarcely 
saved.’ 

I. The special lesson we would now enforce is the 
immense importance of any gain whatever in the 
religious life. Many Christian people do not appre- 
ciate this fact, and accordingly despise the minute 
accessions of light and strength secured by daily 
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study, vigilance, and effort. The minute gain of 
deily faithfulness is in its significance immense. 
Truth, a trifle more clearly discerned ; faith, enhanced 
as by a grain of mustard seed ; love, clinging by an 
added tendril; and hope, the anchor of the soul, 
soraewhat more surely biting the solid ground, mean 
much in the history of a soul. 

II. Let us take to heart the fact that the working 
out of our salvation is a serious thing, attended by 
infinite difficulty. We are familiar with peril in our 
natural life. There is far more tension of awareness 
in our natural life than at first appears. Yet the 
peril of the soul is certainly not less ; and the best 
are conscious that they have nothing of which to 
boast. The most thrilling rescues of fire-ladder or 
life-boat are dull metaphors of the wonderful deliver- 
ances of the soul from sin and hell. Heaven must 
have held its breath several times over the best of us. 
Let us, then, take care that henceforth we put our 
whole soul into the work of its own salvation ; despis- 
ing nothing, neglecting nothing. There is no teiling 
in our spiritual life with what vast consequences 
microscopic gains are fraught, or what tragedies the 
lack of those gains may entail. The atom becomes 
a spiritual rock which guarantees our salvation ; the 
grain turns in our favour the balances of eternity.— 
W. L. Warxinson, The Ashes of Roses, p. 52. 

Rererences.—IV, 18.—H. Windross, Preacher's Magazine, 
yol. x. p. 558. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. liii. No. 3047. 


GOD’S FAITHFULNESS 


‘Wherefore let them that suffer according to the will of God 
commit the keeping of their souls to Him in well-doing, 
as unto a faithful Creator.’—1 PETER IV. I9. 


FarrHFutneEss is the most beautiful thing which we 
have on earth. How, then, does this most touching 
characteristic appear in God? You will notice the 
special form in which St. Peter brings home his great 
conviction and appeal. In order to speak of faithful- 
ness in God, especially as a faithful Creator, he might 
have taken the uniformity of nature, or he might 
have taken the faithfulness in history. But St. Peter 
chooses by preference another great field upon which 
may be tested the faithfulness of God. He chooses 
the land of Trouble. What a wonderful land that 
is! Just as nothing is so foolish as to underrate 
difficulties about religion, so nothing is so shallow as 
to underrate the crushing burden of the troubles 
which men and women have on earth sometimes to 
bear. 

I. I ask those who have explored the land of 
Trouble whether they cannot witness to these three 
things : (1) First, that although the fire of suffer- 
ing is sometimes very hot indeed—for, remember, 
He sits as a refiner and purifier of silver, and it wants 
a great deal of heat to purify silver—yet if a man 
does pray that prayer, ‘Not my will, but Thine be 
done,’ if he has prepared himself in Gethsemane, then 
he is conscious of an unseen and mysterious strength 
which is given him in the time of trouble; he is 
conscious of a great strong hand, as it were, holding 
him ; he is conscious of some power which is temper- 
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ing the fire so that he can just bear it. (2) Is it not 
true that in the darkness of the land of Trouble 
comes also a mysterious form—Jesus Christ? (8) 
And, as in the beginning the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of order, brought the kosmos—order—out of chaos, 
so now that same Holy Spirit takes His part in the 
time of trouble. 

II. But one word as to the conditions of receiving 
the faithfulness of God. St. Peter, with his wonder- 
ful touch, gives three of them. (1) Those that suffer 
must suffer according to the will of God. (2) The 
suffering of others must be according to the will of 
God. (3) And, lastly, ‘in well-doing’. No morbid 
retrospect, no craving after a lost Paradise—if it is 
lost—no wrapping one’s self up in selfish sorrow. No, 
the soul must fling itself forward in ‘ well-doing,’ in 
good works. It must throw itself all the more for- 
ward for the sorrow of the past. The soul that does 
so inherits and deserves the faithfulness of God.— 
Bisnor Winnincton-Incram, Under the Dome, p. 
115. 

Rererences.—IV. 19.—Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1, p. 48. V. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. 
No. 2610. V. 2.—Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 469. V. 
3.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 397. 


ST. ANDREW’S DAY 


‘ And when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away.’—1 PETER V. 4. 


Sr. AnpreEw’s Day has been set apart by the author- 
ities of our Church for the consideration of the great 
subject of Foreign Missions, and I desire to bring it 
before you in the light of the Second Advent, for to- 
morrow, as you know, is Advent Sunday. ‘When 
the Chief Shepherd shall appear.’ As I hear that 
message it tells me three things. 

I. There is a Chief Shepherd.—First it tells me 
that there is a Chief Shepherd. As we think of our 
great cities and of the millions of souls living in them, 
some of them so sad, so lonely, so tempted, it should 
be everything to us to know that there is a Chief 
Shepherd Who knows and cares for every one of them ; 
that even those whom we cannot reach ourselves, 
He knows and tries to protect and care for. When, 
again, we think of the 800,000,000 of heathen and 
180,000,000 of Mohammedans, it is everything to 
know that this world is not left to itself. There 
is a Chief Shepherd, and the claim which He makes 
is ringing unto the ends of the earth. ‘ All souls are 
Mine,’ saith the Lord of Hosts, ‘all souls are Mine’. 

Il. The Chief Shepherd is Near.—And then, 
secondly, this message tells us that the Chief Shep- 
herd is near. When you read your New Testament 
in the Revised Version you will find that all those 
passages which speak of His appearing are translated 
when He is ‘ manifested,’ and the old idea, founded I 
suppose on the parable of the man who went into a 
far country, that Jesus is a long way off somewhere is 
shown by those passages to be entirely erroneous. He 
is in the midst of us. There is one standing in our 
midst Whom we see not but Who is close by, and 
the word ‘manifested’ means that at the Second 
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Advent the veil will be taken from our eyes at a flash 
and we shall see Him Who is in the midst of us all 
the time. It is as if we came into this Church blind- 
folded, and suddenly, in a flash, the bandage is taken 
from our eyes and we see the Chief Shepherd Who 
was there all the time. The Chief Shepherd is not 
only alive, but near. 


Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet. 


Ill. We shall see the Chief Shepherd.—And 
here is the third point, that the one certain thing 
about our lives, be they long or short, be they sad or 
merry, is that we shall see the Chief Shepherd. Our 
eyes shall see Him, ‘The one certain truth is that 
the Chief Shepherd will see us and that we shall see 
Him, and the only question that will matter in life 
will be not ‘ What do I think of Jesus Christ ?’ but 
‘What does He think of me?’ 

IV. A Message for Workers.—I need hardly point 
out what a message that is for all who are working 
for God. If we forget that our sole task in life is to 
gather in the thousands of souls, not only here but 
throughout the whole world, we shall incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Chief Shepherd, because we only live 
to gather in souls for whom He died, and whom He 
loves. ‘All souls are Mine,’ saith the Lord of Hosts. 
Then every day, every night, with every power we 
have, before He comes again and before we see Him, 
let us seek to gather that great flock in all parts 
of the world. All through the beautiful Ordination 
service for a priest, it is his pastoral work which is 
impressed upon him again and again. 

(a) Can the Chief Shepherd rely upon you? He 
says, ‘ Upon this rock I will build My Church ; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it’. He is 
building on you. The one hope of having a really 
missionary, loyal-hearted, honourable, God-fearing 
Church is on the laity who believe, and I want to ask 
you whether you are failing the Chief Shepherd in 
that place where He has placed you? In that ware- 
house or office, are you a man He can depend upon, 
a man of God, the one who witnesses, who is perfectly 
certain to be firm and will not have bad language 
used in the presence of boys or in his own presence, 
who stands up for truth and honesty in all dealings. 
Remember that Jesus Christ, the Chief Shepherd, 
Whom you have to see one day, and Who sees you 
now, looks to you as a rock man. 

(b) Are you gathering. Then again, ‘He that is 
not with Me is against Me, and he that gathereth 
not with Me scattereth’. If that does not mean that 
a man is not a Christian who takes no part in mission- 
ary work, I do not know what it means. Jesus Christ 
said of the world, ‘ All souls are mine’. He says of 
you, ‘He that is not with Me is against Me; and he 
that gathereth not with Me scattereth’. When the 
Chief Shepherd shall appear, we shall find what He 
expected us to do. You dare not meet Him empty- 
handed. If in the spirit of pastoral work and pastoral 
service you live your life, when the Chief Shepherd 
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shall appear you shall receive a crown of glory that 


fadeth not away. 
‘When the Chief Shepherd shall appear.’—1 PETER v. 4. 


We know how it will be; to shepherds He will be- 
come the Chief Shepherd, to sailors the steersman, to 
travellers the guide, to soldiers the commander; He 
will bless the seed for the peasants, and He will sit 
at table with us, a daily invited guest, in the break- 
ing of bread.—ApotF DEIssMANN. : 
Rererences.—V. 4.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 4. 
V. 5.—Christianity in Daily Conduct, p. 45. W. H. Evans, 
Short Sermons for the Seasons, p. 101. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel 
Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 15, 30. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. it. 
p. 171. A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 182. V. 6.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol xxix. No. 1733. J. M. Neale, 
Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. i. p. 134. 
Ibid. Readings for the Aged (4th Series), p. 26. V. 6, 7.— 
T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 173. J.J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, 
p. 105. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 167. 


ATRA CURA 
* All your care.’—1 Prrer Vv. 7, 


Area Cura—Black Care—was familiar to the light- 
hearted Roman poet. It was impossible to ride 
away from it; wherever the traveller went, it went 
with him. 

After all these years of Christ the hard tyranny of 
circumstance is unloosened. Perhaps it never pressed 
so heavily as of late. Every morning there rises the 
great army of the careworn to take up the daily toils 
with sinking heart. Every day competition grows 
more savage, and success more difficult. 

I. Atra Cura—Black Care—we find it everywhere 
—even in the gatherings of Christians. How is it 
going, they ask too anxiously, with the cause of truth 
and righteousness? ‘There are hours when all but 
the bravest are overborne for the moment by the 
fierceness of the conflict—almost afraid to believe 
that the eternal summer draws nearer, and that the 
kingdom of God must come. When the grey clouds 
drift over the sky and the winds beat loudly and 
fiercely, there is no peace save for the soul that has 
learned to rise above the region of storms. 

II. The argument against care, so frequently 
urged by our Lord and His Apostles, is always an 
argument for faith. When Christ began His ministry 
He pointed upward from-the love that watched over 
the falling sparrow. If God was with the tiny dying 
bird, how much surer was His keeping of the children. 
And when at the last, under the shadow of the cross, 
Jesus sat reasoning with His disciples, He was still 
pleading for faith. Let not your heart be troubled 
.. . believe. He told them in slow, tender words 
that they were not to be afraid, for He was always 
to be with them. St. Paul argued downward from 
redemption to providence: God who spared not His 
own Son would not grudge bread. ‘This then is the 
cure for care: a belief in the constant dumb tending 
of the Invisible. 

III. This promise of unsleeping love does not mean 
that we are to escape the discipline of life. Rather, 
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it signifies that we are to undergo it. Only the pain 
and darkness that may sometimes wrap us harshly 
round are not suffered to invade the central peace of 
the spirit. Such as they are, we are to have help in 
bearing them. Our Lord has never promised that 
we shall keep what money we have or that we shall 

ain more. He may see us to be too deeply involved 
in the complexities of living. In His wise love He 
may take us out of circumstances which make a true 
and spiritual life impossible, and set us in the great 
currents of humanity again. Perhaps Jesus never 
meant that life should grow all of one pattern and 
stuff. But if men come to think otherwise, true 
believers will have no temptation to resist them. 
Nothing material is to have supremacy over us. 
There is a deep sense in which Christians still must 
live outside their worldly possessions, and confess 
themselves to be strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
—W. Roserrson Nicout, Ten-Minute Sermons, p. 27. 


‘Casting all your care upon Him.’—1 Prerer v. 7. 


Mr. A. C. Benson remarks on this text: ‘The 
strongest and best things in the world seem to me to 
be peace and tranquillity, and the same hidden power 
seems to be leading me thither ; and to lead me all the 
faster whenever I try not to fret, not to grieve, not 
to despair. “Casting all your care upon Him, for He 
careth for you,” says the Divine Word; and the 
more that I follow intuition rather than reason, the 
nearer I seem to come to the truth.’ 

Rererences.— V. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 428. 
8. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, p. 58. J. Keble, Sermons 
for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 474. G. B. F. Hallock, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. Ivi. p. 175. C. O. Eldridge, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 315. F. Bourdillon, Plain 
Sermons for Family Reading, p. 197. 


1 PETER Vv. 8. 


Ruts was half-way towards the impatient Mr. Belling- 
ham when her old friend called her back. He longed 
to give her a warning of the danger that he thought 
she was in, and yet he did not know how. When 
she came up, all he could think of to say was a text ; 
indeed, the language of the Bible was the language 
in which he thought whenever his ideas went beyond 
practical everyday life into expressions of emotion or 
feeling. ‘My dear, remember the devil goeth about 
as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour ; re- 
member that, Ruth.’ The words fell on her ear, but 
gave no definite idea. The utmost they suggested 
was the remembrance of the dread she felt as a child 
when this verse came into her mind, and how she used 
to imagine a lion’s head with glaring eyes peering out 
of the bushes, in a dark shady part of the wood, 
which, for this reason, she had always avoided, and 
even now could hardly think of without a shudder. 
She never imagined that the grim warning related to 
the handsome young man who awaited her with a 
countenance beaming with love, and tenderly drew her 
hand within his arm—Mnrs. Gasxetr’s Ruth (ch, 1v.). 

Rererences.—V. 8.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for the 
Christian Year, p. 83. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 47. 


C. Bosanquet, Blossoms from the King’s Garden, p. 189. S. A. 
Brooke, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 16. Eapositor 
(6th Series), vol. iv. p. 190. V. 8, 9.—F. D. Maurice, Ser- 
mons, vol. i. p. 299. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 419. 


H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons, p. 820. V. 9.—J. 
Keble, Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. p. 74. F. 
Bourdillon, Plain Sermons for Family Reading (2nd Series), 
p. 180. V.10.—J. J. West, Penny Pulpit, No. 1490, p. 57. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vi. No. 292, and vol. xxix. No. 1721. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 34. V. 10, 11.—J. Vaughan, 
Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 326. 


‘Silvanus, our faithful brother, as I account him,’— 
I PETER V. 12. 


Tuis is Peter's mature judgment on the character 
of his friend ; it is no hasty certificate, signed in a 
moment of good-nature. He had learned, from his 
own experience, how responsible a thing it is to per- 
mit ourselves to drift into friendships or associations 
with other people promiscuously. Hence these de- 
liberate words may serve as a text for a sermon upon 
our responsibility for the influence exerted by others 
upon us, as well as for the ties of friendship which we 
form, and which quicken us into an activity for better 
or for worse. 

(a) Peter knew how disastrous it was to let any 
sudden or strong influence determine one’s actions. 
For the sake of personal safety he had allowed the 
maid-servant in the hall of judgment to control or at 
least affect his actions and utterances for the mo- 
ment. For the sake of peace he had permitted the 
Jewish Christians at Antioch to divert him from the 
path of principle. (6) On the other hand, he had 
profited by the friendship of his brother Andrew 
(John 1, 41), and by association with John and Paul, 
so that both the lapses and achievements of his life 
had been largely due to the influence of other people 
upon his character. 

His personal. history had thus made him careful 
and prudent by this time about human influence. 
Any impulsive, warm-hearted nature like his is too 
apt to admit the sway of other people from time to 
time without sufficient reflection, and this receptive- 
ness may turn out fatally as well as happily. ‘The 
friends thou hast, and their adoption tried’ are the 
only ones who are, like Silvanus, to be held fast to the 
soul with hooks of steel. They must be judged trust- 
worthy, and that judgment cannot rest upon the 
impression of the moment.—Jamxrs Morrartt. 

Rererences.—V. 12.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scriptwre—Peter, p. 188; ibid. p. 146. Hxpository Sermons 
on the New Testament, p. 241. Expositor (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p. 287. V. 12, 13.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 319. For an 
Exposition of the whole Chapter see Rev. Charles Brown's 
Trial and Triumph, p. 172. < 


ST. MARK’S DAY 
‘Marcus, my son.’—1 PETER V. 13. 
Tur exact time when a religious festival was instituted 
in honour of St. Mark cannot now be positively de- 
termined ; it is nevertheless generally thought to 
have occurred about the ninth century, for it has been 
annually observed since then by the Greek, Latin, 
and other Churches with profound reverence, and 
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finally on 25th April, because then, according to 
tradition, St. Mark suffered martyrdom at Alexandria 
in Egypt, where he fixed his chief residence. 

But doubt does not end here: it attaches even to 
the Evangelist himself. Three other Marks are men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture, while St. Mark changes his 
Hebrew name—John—to that by which he is now 
familiarly known in the Church. This was a common 
practice when Evangelists and Apostles were desirous 
of visiting the Gentile world on embassies of mercy ; 
but it has generally added to the perplexity of decid- 
ing satisfactorily concerning some persons who have 
taken a leading part in sacred affairs. It is so in 
this instance. There are, however, some particulars 
respecting St. Mark which leave no room for doubt. 
His mother’s name was Mary; and it was at her 
house the Apostles and other Christian brethren were 
hospitably received, and to which St. Peter repaired 
after his deliverance from prison by the angel of the 
Lord (Acts xu. 5-17). 

I. St. Peter makes special and interesting allusions 
to him as Marcus in his earlier Epistle. He was 
a good man. St. Peter calls him his ‘son,’ just as St. 
Paul calls Timothy his ‘son’—a phrase of Christian 
endearment which means that as St. Paul was the 
spiritual father of Timothy, so St. Peter was the 
spiritual father of Mark. 

II. That he possessed a missionary spirit is clear. 
At first he was the devoted companion of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas in some of their long journeys to 
propagate Christianity (Acts x11. 25 ; xm. 5) ; but he 
withdrew himself in Pamphylia, because St. Paul 
contended with St. Barnabas about his going farther 
with them, and he, ‘departing from them, returned 
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to Jerusalem’. Soon after this, he joined himself to 
St. Peter, for he loved him as Timothy loved St. Paul. 
We next read of him as being with St. Peter in 
Babylon (1 Peter v. 13). Subsequently he visited 
Rome, at the express wish of St. Paul, in company 
with Timothy (2 Tim. 1v. 11); but how long he re- 
mained in this famous city we cannot ascertain. 
Tradition says that he left it for Alexandria, where 
he planted a Church, and died and was buried. If 
all these things are true of him, and we can scarcely 
doubt them, then St. Mark loved not only his spiritual 
father, but the souls of men, and especially Him Who 
died to save them from perishing. 

III. Finally we think of him as the writer of the 
second Gospel. This he did between the years fifty- 
six and sixty-three. As he was for a long time the 
intimate acquaintance of St. Peter, he heard from his 
lips the chief events of the life of Christ, and also the 
substance of His wonderful discourses. The unbroken 
testimony of the Fathers is—that St. Mark was the 
interpreter of St. Peter, and that he wrote under his 
eye and with his help. Another fact is equally certain 
—the right of his Gospel among the inspired books 
has never been questioned, nor that he was the writer 
of it. He loved the truth as the truth was in Jesus, 


and therefore gladly penned it for the everlasting © 


welfare of mankind. 

The acts and memories of such a man are fragrant 
as Eden, and wholesome in their influences, albeit 
over such a man there hangs the thick veil of mystery, 
and consequently he will never be fully known, either 
in bodily presence or saintly virtue, until he is seen 
‘face to face’ in heaven, and all mysteries are cleared 
away for ever. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER 


2 PETER 
Rererences.—I. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi, No. 931. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Peter, p. 170. 
I. 1-4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. x. No. 551. Expositor (6th 
Series), vol. x. p. 284. 1. 3.—C. O. Eldridge, Preacher’s 
Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 316." A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 


Soripture—Peter, p. 178. 


STEPS TO A DIVINE GOAL 

_ *Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and precious 
omises; that by these ye might be partakers of the 
ivine nature, having escaped the corruption that is in the 

world through lust.’—2 PETER 1. 4. 

I. Perer reminds us of the end to be achieved by 
those manifold assurances to which the Divine fidelity 
is pledged. ‘That through these ye may become 
partakers of the Divine nature.’ What a profound 
and original conception is this that God has expressly 
given to His people—promises through which they 
a reach a vital participation in His own sacred 
and glorious nature. In all human society there is 
an unhappy tendency to exclusiveness and self-ab- 
sorption. Men want to save up for themselves and 
their children the best fruit of their thought and toil, 
to establish monopolies, to fence off their privileges 
from common use. The end of human law is to 
prevent the dispersion of the benefits which certain 
groups of men have made their own; whilst the 
end of all Divine law is to diffuse the gladness, the 
honour, and the power which once belonged to God 
alone. What asublime contrast to our mean, grudg- 
ing exclusiveness is presented in the free, illimitable 
expansiveness of God’s self-communicating love. He 
wishes us not only to love after the pattern of His 
love, to set before ourselves the same objects and 
the same pursuits, to yearn with affections like His 
own, to share in the glory of His mighty acts; but 
to possess an interblended life, to feel His vitality 
uniting itself to our central consciousness, to be 
organic channels which hold the movements of His 
nature just as in the tissues and vessels of the child 
the royal life of the house to which he belongs is 
surging. 

II. The Apostle specifies a condition which lies 
upon the threshold of this great ascent. ‘Havin 
escaped the corruption which is in the world through 
lust.” Participation in a Divine life and attachment 
to an evil world cannot be coincident, and the one 
state necessarily excludes the other. Escape from 
the corruption that is in the world through lust is 
the bigger half of the problem which confronts us 
in our upward progress. God cannot unveil to us 
the glory of His loving Fatherhood, nor can we 
prove the high dignity of our sonship, in the base 


and unworthy associations which sometimes detain 
us. We are not sin-proof angels, and we may allow 
ourselves to be so saturated in the tempers and tradi- 
tions of the world, that our most sacred capabilities 
will be profaned, and the foregleams of Divine great- 
ness in us eclipsed. 

III. St. Peter reminds us of the part played by 
these inspired promises in uplifting human character 
and destiny. ‘The promises are described as ‘great 
and precious,’ because they contemplate ends of start- 
ling vastness, and bring men, through the faith of 
which they are the warrant, to priceless honour and 
blessedness. ‘They are precious as the blood in which 
the redemptive covenant is founded, precious as the 
Ee faith they create in meek and contrite 

earts. 


‘Great and precious promises.’—2 Parsr 1, 4. 


Wuen Isaac Watts was dying, and almost worn out 
by his infirmities, ‘he observed, in conversation with 
a friend, that he remembered an aged minister used 
to say that the most learned and knowing Christians, 
when they come to die, have only the same plain 
promises of the Gospel for their support as the com- 
mon and the unlearned; “and so,” he said, “I find 
it. It is the plain promises, that do not require 
much labour and pains to understand them, for I 
can do nothing now but look unto my Bible for some 
promise to support me, and live upon that.” He 
discoursed much of his dependence upon the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ : and his trust in God, through the 
Mediator, remained unshaken to the last. “I should 
be glad,” he said, “to read more, yet not in order to 
be confirmed more in the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion or in the truth of its promises ; for I believe 
them enough to venture an eternity on them.”’ 


‘There are given unto us exceeding great and precious 
promises,’—2 PETER I. 4. 


Tus text is closely associated with the spiritual 
history of John Wesley. For 26th May, 1738, he 
opened his Greek Testament at these words. His 
later note shows how he interpreted them: ‘ Being 
renewed in the image of God, and having communion 
with Him, so as to dwell in God and God in you’. 
In the afternoon of the same day he heard the anthem 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, ‘Out of the deep have I called 
unto Thee, O Lord’. 


Rererences.—I, 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 
931. R. F. Horton, The Examiner, 5th July, 1906, p. 649, 
D. L. Ritchie, Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixxviii. p. 244, 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 485; tid. vol. iv. p. 119. 
A. Maclaren, Kapositions of Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 189. 
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FAITH AND VIRTUE 
‘ Add to your faith virtue.’—2 PETER I. 5. 
Tus familiar verse has been altered considerably in 
the Revised Version, where it is given in the form: 
“In your faith supply virtue, and in your virtue 
knowledge, and in your knowledge tem perance,’ and 
soon. Some one has said that this rendering proved 
how little the Revisers knew of English prose ; but 
however that may be, at all events their translation 
does give us a clue to the writer's real meaning. The 
older form has the preposition ‘to’ throughout— 


‘add to your faith virtue,’ and the rest; so that 


virtue, knowledge, and temperance, were made to 
appear as separate, detached things, each of which 
could be tied or stuck on to the others. ‘/” your 
faith supply virtue’ means something different. It 
means that faith is the root from which virtue grows 
up. These graces, in short, are not ready-made 
articles, which we can appropriate and use mechani- 
cally, like the dressed and polished blocks of stone 
one sees in a builder’s yard. Instead, they are as 
closely related as the members of a live body. They 
flourish together, and they decay together; so near 
is the affinity and sympathy between them. A man 
who lacked ‘any one of them entirely could have no 
real share in any other; just as a chain, one link of 
which is broken, will bear no weight whatever, be the 
other links ever so strong. He who has no patience, 
or no temperance, or no brotherly love is not merely 
an imperfect Christian ; he is not a Christian at all. 

So that it would bea good deal more true—though 
of course every metaphor breaks down somewhere— 
to say that the reciprocal connections of these graces 
are like those between the parts of a living tree. 
The twig sprouts from the branch, the branch 
runs down into the trunk, and the trunk stands 
broad-based upon the roots. In the same way, these 
verses give us the family tree of the Christian graces. 
Very likely the writer had no thought of the time- 
order in which they appear; time has comparatively 
little to do with such matters. He sets them before 
us rather in the order of their natural relationship. 
Each acts upon all, and all commence simultaneously. 
Brotherly kindness is near the foot of the list, and 
temperance is near the top; yet they were born the 
same hour. 

I. Note, first, that faith is the root from which 
the graces spring. By faith, I need hardly remind 
you, the writer means faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The trustful apprehension of God’s unspeakable gift, 
of the mercy which rose over the world like a bright 
dawn when the Redeemer came—that is what he in- 
tends by the word. This is worth mentioning ; for 
it is not uncommon to speak of faith abstractly, as no 
more than a hopeful, positive, serious way of regard- 
ing life. But when the New Testament writers say 
‘faith, they mean quite definitely, faith in contact 
with its proper object, Christ, and becoming only 
through that contact a strong triumphant thing. 
Now and then religion is talked of as though it were 
but the reaching out of an empty hand gropingly and 


tentatively into vacancy, like some timid insect wav- 
ing helpless feelers in the air. That is not our situa- 
tion. ‘True, there was a time, a time of long grief 
and pain consumed in experiment and exploration ; 
but it was closed at last; closed, too, not half so 
much by man’s finding God as by God’s finding and 
redeeming man, In Jesus the Father has come 
amongst us, near enough to be touched, near enough 
to be grasped; and that touch, that grasp, is faith. 

If there is no faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ, 
no consent of the will, no outgoing of the heart, no 
yielding of the whole nature, then the great result 
cannot follow. It is useless to look up to, and covet, 
this beautiful cluster of graces if we are unwilling to 
fulfil the conditions and to commence at the com- 
mencement. Christ’s gifts are ours only as we take 
Christ Himself. 

II. Note that faith is essentially prospective. ‘The 
Greek word translated ‘supply’ is a very full and 
suggestive one. It is a word with a history. It 
takes us back to the days in old Athens when it was 
reckoned a high honour by a citizen to be asked to 
defray the expenses of a public ceremony. ‘Translate 
that idea into the language of religion, and bring it 
down to date, and it means, does it not, that God 
is willing to launch us into the Divine life, and to 
sustain us in it, but we must help to meet the cost ? 
For of course the Christian life cannot be lived 
without expenditure; expenditure of a moral and 
spiritual kind, which goes on all the time. Are you 
willing to take a share in that? God gives us Christ, 
and all the grace enclosed in that dear name; He 
gives us the cross; He gives the open grave of 
Easter morning; will you undertake to supply virtue, 
knowledge, patience? Surely religion is to cost us 
something. Not simply in money, real as its claim 
on money is; but in effort, in prayer, in vigilance, in 
renunciation. ‘These stand for the expenses of the 
Christian discipleship, and every follower of the Son 
of God must meet them. ‘True, in order to afford 
them we may have to pinch ourselves somewhere 
else. Far too often religion is thought of as a realm 
in which the rules of common sense may be flouted 
with impunity; but here also people who try find 
that impossible. If we waste our love and enthusiasm 
on lower things, how little is there left for God and 
Christ ! ( 

III. Note, lastly, what we are bidden to ouppls 
virtue. Plainly the word ‘virtue’ cannot in 
this passage its widest and most general meaning. 
That is to say, it cannot stand for the whole class, 
the entire round, of moral and spiritual excellences. 
Otherwise, if its scope were really so wide as this, 
it would be superfluous to say further on, ‘to your 
knowledge add temperance, and to your temperance, 
patience’; for these qualities would have been 
already implied. When we look at the word more 
closely, therefore, and recollect that ‘virtue’ in its 
antique sense denoted something vigorous, manly, 
strong, we may bring it to a point by naming it 
moral cowrage. To your faith add moral courage 
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—that is the real message of our text.—H. R. 
Macxinrosu, Life on God’s Plan, p. 228. 


2 PETERI. 5f. 


Tue progress of which St. Peter speaks is a de- 
velopment from within. It is not the impartation 
to a certain quality of a thing not originally there ; 
it is the unfolding from it of a thing which is latently 
there. It is the bringing out into bloom that life 
of the flower which sleeps already in the bud; the 
expansion into meridian glory of the sunshine 
slumbering in the dawn. It is an exhortation to 
expand the life of the germ, to remember what 
possibilities are folded within the germ. This faith, 
in itself so small a thing, is declared to be the seed 
of all other things —Grorce Maturson, Landmarks 
of Christian Morality, pp. 147, 148. 
Rererences.—I. 5.—E. White, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 323. H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Addresses, 
p. 184. Basil Wilberforce, Sanctification by the Truth, pp. 
129, 138. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Peter, p. 198. I. 5, 6.—J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays After 
Trinity, pt. i..p. 1. I. 5-7.—J. Iverach, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 91. I. 6.—A. B. O. Wilberforce, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 218. Basil Wilber- 
force, Sanctification by the Truth, pp. 150, 160, 170. I. 6, 
7. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, pt. i. p. 10. 
I. 7.—Basil Wilberforce, Sanctification by the Truth, p. 180. 


THE MAN WHO CANNOT SEE FAR ENOUGH 


‘He that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot see afar 

off,’—2 PETER I. 9. 
‘The Short-sighted Man’ is our subject, and the 
Apostle brings him before us rather strikingly. The 
word oculists use for physical short-sightedness is 
‘Myopia’. It is a term which signifies the flatten- 
ing of the lens of the eye in such a way that the 
vision of the distant is blurred and dim. Now this 
is exactly the Greek word the Apostle uses here when 
he says of this man, ‘He cannot see afar off’. In a 
word, he is suffering from spiritual Myopia. Though 
keen enough in descrying things that are near, he is 
spiritually incapable of appreciating things that are 
far away. 

As in the case of the long-sighted man, so here 
this defect of vision may assume two forms. It may 
have regard to the past or the future. It may bea 
blindness in the vision of memory or in the vision of 
anticipation. A man may be blind by forgetfulness 
or heedlessness. 

I. It is the first of these the writer of this Epistle 
has specially in his mind. ‘He that lacketh these 
things,’ he says, speaking of the graces of a holy life, 
‘is blind,’ inasmuch as ‘he hath forgotten that he was 
purged from his old sins’. 

It was so with the man of our text. There was a 
time in his life when his heart throbbed with a great 
emotion, when Christ was a reality in his soul, when 
he looked in vision to the cross, and felt as he did so 
that the guilt of his sins was rolled away, that he was 
‘ purged from his old sins’. Christ crucified has died 
out of his life. Faith in the evangelic Gospel has be- 
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Versg, 
come faint and far away. Love to the Saviour has 
grown cold. He has ‘forgotten that'he was cleansed 
from his old sins’. He has become dim, short-sighted 
in his vision of a great past. 

What is the cure for spiritual short-sightedness ? 
Is it not just the uplifting of the eyes? ‘The ‘man 
with the muck-rake’ would never have grovelled in 
the dirt had his eye caught sight of the golden crown 
above his head. ‘I will lift mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh mine aid.’ The great hills of 
God with their distant horizons and elevations— 
these are what are needed to give coolness and healing 
to the eyes contracted with the things of earth. 

II. But while our text has a message for those who 
cannot see afar into their past, it has one no less 
insistent for those who cannot look out into the dim 
distances of the future. 

God has not left us without a rough sketch-plan 
of our future. ‘I will show thee the path of life,’ 
He says to the obedient soul ; and though there may 
be many surprises in that path, its general direction 
is governed by great spiritual laws that never change. 

I remember a man once telling me of a terrible 
time of physical distress in his life. Business worries 
and overwork robbed him of all his nervous resilience. 
Bleep forsook him. Madness stared him in the face. 
He left his business, and went from place to place in 
the weary search for health. But during all that 
time one resolve kept firm in his heart. He would 
never use narcotics of any kind to procure forgetful- 
ness of his misery or the rest that nature Hate He 
was advised to do it again and again, even by skilled 
advisers. But to all hesaid, ‘No! I foresee what the 
end of that will be. I shall become a slave to some 
terrible habit, and die a coward’s death. Let me die, 
if die I must, fighting.” So he fought and won. 
Who is ever beaten when he fights so? I never knew 
one. He came back a stronger man both in body 
and mind and soul, 

Far-sightedness has also another value. It may 
be an inspiration in discouragement as well as 
a deterrent in danger. It may spur on the runner as 
well as caution the foolhardy. As in the Greek 
games the laurel lifted high encouraged the racer, so 
in life’s conflict the vision of the distant prize urges 
on the competitor and revives his ardour.—W. Mac- 
mntosH Mackay, Bible T'ypes of Modern Men, p. 163. 


RELIGIOUS NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS 


‘He that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot see afar 
off, and hath forgotten that he was purged from his old 
sins.’—2 PETER I. 9. 


To know what these deficiencies that maim a man’s 
religious life are, we must turn back to the category 
of qualities needing cultivation that Peter gives us. 
‘To faith add virtue.’ Virtue, or inward strength, con- 
nects itself with the will, for it is through the will it 
works. ‘To virtue knowledge.’ It is through all the 
channels of the intellectual life that knowledge’ is 
received and treasured. ‘And to knowledge tem. 
perance.’ ‘Temperance is concerned with the govern. 
ment of the passions; and God, in cleansing a man 
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from his past pollutions, seeks the subjection of well- 
ruled passions to His service. ‘To temperance 
patience’ Patience connects itself with the sensi- 
bilities, through which we are made to suffer. In 
cleansing a man, God seeks the after-harmony of 
all his sensibilities with the Divine will. ‘And to 
patience godliness,’ In separating a man from evil, 
God seeks for the response of all the religious faculties 
to His operations. ‘And to godliness brotherly 
kindness and charity. These qualities link them- 
selves with the sphere of the affections. The Apostle 
describes the lack of these things, first, under the 
metaphor of a grave defect in one of the leading 

hysical senses ; and, secondly, under the figure of a 
fates in the working of the intellectual powers. 

I. He who is wanting in one or all of these high 


qualities lacks the primary organ of perfect spiritual 
perception. ‘He 1s blind” How many of us have 
inadequate views of what salvation means! Some 


people see nothing in salvation but deliverance from 
wrath and tempest and everlasting fire. A miserably 
defective view that is! God does not save us to put 
us on to some secure level of moral mediocrity and to 
leave us here, but to bring us into fellowship with 
Himself. ‘He that lacketh those things is blind.’ 
And now Peter softens the expression and substitutes 
a somewhat milder term. At best the blindness is 
half-blindness. ‘He cannot see afar off. He dis- 
cerns the near, but is quite at fault when he comes to 
deal with the distant. 

II. Again, St. Peter describes the lack of these 
higher Christian excellences under the figure of an 
intellectual lapse. ‘Having forgotten the cleansing 
from his old sin.’ The worth of a conversion may be 
lost through imperfect recollection. The very bases 
of all high and holy relationship to God, and of all 
noble, spiritual possibilities, are lost when a man 
forgets that he was purged from his old sin, and 
illustrates the forgetfulness in the neglect of these 
high excellences of character. 

[lI, These words imply that the memory of past 
grace will be a living and effectual inspiration to us 
at each successive step of our perfecting. An un- 
broken and ever grateful remembrance of the love 
God showed to us when He first saved us will inspire 
us to meet the loftiest demands of our Christian life 
and obligation. All imperfection has its root in 
ingratitude and indifference to past grace. 


EMANCIPATION FROM THE PAST 


2 PETER I. 9. 


Lxr us at once recognise the inevitable struggle by 
which emancipation from the past is achieved, and 
yet insist on the glorious possibility of complete 
redemption. 

I. The condemnation of the past must be dealt 
with. The solemn truth that ‘God requireth that 
which is past’ is registered in our conscience, and 
urged by it. The thoughtless regard forgiveness as 
the simplest, easiest, and least costly of acts; and 
old sins are dropped into oblivion indifferently with 
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old almanacs. Yet, awakening to the truth of 
things, we are at once acutely conscious of the ex- 
treme seriousness of the pride, self-will, and wickedness 
which poisoned the years that have gone. For the 


first time sin becomes @ reality. Conscience knows 
nothing of the facility of absolution. Science finds 
no place for clemency. Government does not find it 
easy to forgive. When we come to think deeply and 
truly, to give conscience a chance, to reason out our 
action as in the sight of God, we know that nothing 
short of a miracle can purge our guilt, and set us 
free from the dead, unrighteous past clamouring for 
our blood. That miracle has been wrought in Christ. 
The whole of revelation testifies that God did not 
find it easy to forgive. The elaborate system of 
temple worship and sacrifice depicted in the Old 
Testament symbolised the majesty of moral law and 
the immense difficulty of showing merey to the 
sinner. And this is the tremendous problem which 
the New Testament sets itself to solve. Leave the 
old life and the old sins in the depths of God’s love, 
Christ’s merit, the Holy Spirit’s grace. Then ours is 
the peace that passeth understanding, and we shall 
not be confounded. 

II. The energy of indwelling evil is a portentous 
difficulty to be mastered. No sooner do we seriously 
challenge the evil of our nature than it acquires a 
vitality and force which surprise and confound us. 
Once more we come to a miracle of grace. The 
schism, strife, and sorrow of human nature are healed 
in the truth and love of Christ Jesus. The spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus makes us free from the law of sin 
and death—W. L. Warxmsson, The Supreme Con- 
quest, p. 36. 


SPIRITUAL SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS 
‘Seeing only what is near.’—2 PETER 1. 9. 


Turse people of whom the Apostle speaks were in a 
word short-sighted people. ‘They had accepted the 
Gospel when it was first preached, but y had 
never taken religion seriously. ‘They had not given 
diligence to add virtue to faith, knowledge to virtue, 
and temperance to knowledge, and patience to tem- 
perance, and godliness to patience, and love to godli- 
ness. There had been no serious striving after 
sanctification. They had made no attempt to pluck 
up and root out and cast forth the pleasant vices of 
the flesh to which they had once been addicted. 
They had never made an effort at the daily self- 
denial, and the daily bearing of the cross, and the 
daily purification. 

I. First, let me speak of short-sightedness and 
sin. Sin brings with it an immediate gratification. 
The Bible recognises this quite frankly. It speaks 
of the pleasures of sin. Sin at the moment means 
delight ; ultimately it means death. At the moment 
it promises pleasure ; in the long run it means the 
worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched. 
And men sin because they blind themselves to all 
that seems far off and remote, to the regret, and re- 
morse, and shame, and hell that sin entails; and have 
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es only for what is nearest—the immediate gratifica- 
tion. he covetous man sees his growing heap of 
gold, and not his lean and shrivelled soul. The 

runkard sees satisfaction for his appetite, and not 
the drunkard’s grave. The profligate sees gratifica- 
tion for his burning lust, and not the profligate’s 
hell. Short-sightedness is the mother of sin. Men 
sin because they only see what is near. 

II. Secondly, let me speak of short-sightedness and 
worldliness. Really worldliness is only one form 
of sin, and on the principle that the greater includes 
the less, all that I have said about sin applies also 
to worldliness. 

The reason for the prevalent and well-nigh uni- 
versal sin of worldliness is spiritual short-sighted- 
mess. ‘The prizes that earth offers are palpable, 
tangible, immediate. They engross men’s attention, 
they absorb their thought, they fill the horizon of 
their desire. Heaven and the smile of Christ, and 
the well-done of God, seem remote, far off, uncertain. 
Money, pleasure, fame, banish them from the mind, 
and to the acquisition of these things men devote 
themselves, seeing only ‘ what is near’. 

Our safety lies in the long look. Let no one per- 
suade you that the thought of heaven is the mark of 
the dreamy and unpractical man. Charles Kingsley 
was one of the most strenuous and practical of men, 
but heaven was never absent from his thought. Dr. 
Dale was the last man in the world against whom a 
charge of sentimentality could be brought, but how 
large a place heaven occupied in his thinking may be 
“Scapa by the space allotted to hymns about the 

etter country in the book which he compiled. The 
thought of heaven is no dreamy unpractical thing ; 
it is the means by which we are to emancipate our- 
selves from slavery to the transient and the perishing. 

III. .Thirdly, let me say a word about short-sighted- 
mess and despair. We sometimes fall into despon- 
dency and something like despair in our Christian 
service. There come times to us all when we feel 
like Elijah when under the juniper tree, and we say 
like him, ‘Lord, let me die, for I have laboured for 
nought, and in vain’. What is the cause and origin 
of our despondency? Short-sightedness. We have 
only looked at the things which are near. 

And the remedy for that hopelessness and despair 
is the long look. ‘Lift up your eyes on high,’ says 
the old Book. We despair when we see only the 
things that are near—the sin, the vice, the indiffer- 
ence and callousness of men; but we gain courage 
and hope when we see God.—J. D. Jonzs, Elims of 
Ife, p. 124. 


FORGETTING THE CLEANSING 


2 PETER I. 9. 


‘He that lacketh these things.” What things? 
The radiant treasures are named in a previous verse : 
faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, godli- 
ness, love of the brethren, love. Let us grasp the 
order of the Apostle’s thought. ‘Having forgotten 
the cleansing.’ That is not the ultimate consequence ; 
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it is the primary cause. The ‘lack’ and the ‘blind- 
fe "do not create the forgetfulness, they are created 
y it. 

I. ‘Having forgotten.’ Forgotten what? ‘The 
cleansing.’ In the New Testament there is a recog- 
nised gradation in the importance of duties, Some 
of the commandments are described as ‘least’ and 
others as ‘greatest’. There is a similar gradation in 
the importance of truths. ‘I delivered unto you 
first of all’ the truths concerning the ‘cleansing’ ; 
‘ first of all,’ as of primary and unspeakable import. 
‘Christ died for our sins’; ‘first of all,’ as radical 
and alphabetic, in which everything which seeks to 
be positive and enduring must take its root. ‘He 
was delivered for our offences, and was raised again 
for our justification.’ You know the exalted emin- 
ence which these truths occupied in the teachings of 
the Apostle Paul. ‘First of all,’ proclaimed the 
Apostle Paul, ‘Christ died for our sins.’ ‘First of 
all,’ repeats the Apostle Peter, ‘Christ hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to God.’ ‘First of all,’ cries the 
Apostle John, ‘the blood of Jesus Christ His son 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ Now, what did they 
claim for the work? They claimed that the truth 
was a Gospel of power, ‘the power of God unto 
salvation’. Let the primary truths have the primary 
place ; let them be princes in the conscious life; and 
the princes of consciousness will appear as principles 
in conduct, filling life with moral passion aay enthusi- 
asm, and converting a reluctant drudgery into an 
exultant freedom. 

II. But, now, obliterate the energising truth. 
What then? The practical will become the im- 
practicable. You cannot expunge the theology and 
retain the morality. Dethrone the cleansing, and 
you chill the passion for perfectness; exalt the 
cleansing, and moral enthusiasm becomes abounding. 
We have abundant confirmation of the sequence in 
the history of the Christian centuries. 

III. What is the ultimate issue? ‘Blindness.’ 
What we cease to crave for we cease to see. When 
moral passion'cools, moral ideals fade, or we see ‘ only 
what is near’. Life having lost its background, 
loses its foreground. ‘That is the order and succes- 
sion of this appalling degeneracy—forgetfulness of 
grace, moral laxity, lost ideal. Turn the matter 
round. If we are to see clearly, if we are to behold 
the heavenly, to appreciate it, to be responsive to the 
allurements of the ideal and the eternal, our moral 
life must have passionate enthusiasm, and for a 
passionate enthusiasm the consciousness needs to be 
possessed by the great energising truths of the 
cleansing —J. H. Jowxrr, Apostolic Optumism, p. 
247. 

Rererences.—I. 1-9.—J. D. Jones, Elims of Life, p. 124. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 55. 

2 PETER I. 10. 
I sewieve that we are all called and elected to eternal 
life, but that we may frustrate the counsel of God, 
and that therefore we are exhorted to make our calling 
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and election sure, not to make ourselves sure that we 
are called and elected, but to make our undoubted 
calling and election firm, solid, as Aschines said 
of the democracy. The democracy existed, but it 
might be made sure, or it might te sapped by the 
factious oligarchy.—T. Ersxinr, Letters, p. 396. 

Rererences.—I. 10.—H. W. Webb-Peploe, The Record, 
vol. xxvii. p..797. Bishop Welldon, The Gospel in a Great City, 
p- 141. 


HOLY DILIGENCE AND HOLY AMBITION 
‘Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure: for if ye do these things ye shall 
never fall: For so an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’—2 PETER I. 10, 11. 
Wuar do Peter’s words: ‘Make your calling and 
election sure’ mean? Was he suspicious of the 
people to whom he was writing? Had he any doubt 
about their election and their calling? Both his 
Epistles were written to precisely the same people, 
for in his second Epistle he says: ‘This second 
Epistle, beloved, I now write unto you’. He was 
writing ‘ to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia, elect accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God,’ so that he had no 
doubt about their election, and he did not seem to 
have any doubt about their calling, for he said, ‘ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people: that ye should show forth 
the praises of Him Who hath called you’. He was 
writing to men and women who had received the 
effectual call of the Holy Ghost. 

I. How are we to make sure of our calling? By 
finding out what are the characteristics of God’s call. 
(1) God’s call is to holiness, and if we are able to say 
that we long for holiness we may be sure that we 
have received the call of God. (2) It is also a call 
that leads to the glorifying of the Lord Jesus, and 
if in any humble measure Jesus is being glorified in 
us, then our calling has been made-sure. 

II. There is holy ambition in the text. There is 
to be the abundant entrance.—A, G. Brown, The 
Baptist, vol. uxxt. p. 420. 

Rererences.—I. 10, 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
123. R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 297. 
C. D. Bell, The Name Above Every Name, p. 193. T. Binney, 
King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 138. I. 11.—Ea- 
posttor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 34, I. 11, 15.—A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Peter, p. 206. I. 12, 17.—Ibid. 
(6th Series), vol. x. p. 285. I. 15.—H. Melvill, Penny 
Pulpit, No. 1597, p. 175. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
270. I. 16.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 49; aid. (7th 
Series), vol. v. p. 505. D. Heagle, That Blessed Hope, p. 27. 


THE THREE TABERNACLES 


‘For we have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, b t were eye-witnesses of His Majesty, when 
we were with Him in the holy mount.’—2 Prrer I. 16, 18. 


Tue body of Moses, about which St. Michael the 
Archangel had contended with Satan, the body 
which had been buried by God in a valley over against 
Bethpeor, no man knowing its resting-place, appeared 
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in glory. The body of Elias, which had been taken 
up in a chariot of fire and horses of fire, returned 
once more to earth. The giver of the law and the 
greatest of Prophets, came to bear' witness to Him that 
was Maker of the Law, and the inspirer of the pro- 
phets. Now was fulfilled that which was written by 
Isaiah—‘Then the moon shall be confounded, and 
the sun ashamed, when the Lord of Hosts shall reign 
in Mount Sion and in Jerusalem, and before His 
ancients gloriously ’. 

I. And what did they talk of? ‘They appeared 
in glory and spake of His decease.’ To talk of death 
in the height of this glory! To talk of a shameful 
death, a death of agony, amidst such brightness as 
the world had never before seen! Yes, but the text 
does not end so. They ‘spake of His decease which 
He should accomplish’. What a wonderful word! 
When do wespeak thus? Wesay that a man accom- 

lishes deliverance from death, but to accomplish 
death itself, who would thus talk? And still further, 
‘they spake of his decease which He should accom- 
plish in Jerusalem’. Now Jerusalem means the vision 
of peace. For it was by His death that He reconciled 
man to God. And that indeed was a glorious subject 
fora season of glory. This was a brighter and better 
vision than Moses had, when he got him to the top 
of Pisgah, and beheld all the land which God had 
promised to His people. This was a nobler prospect 
than Elijah had, when the chariot was bearing him 
up above the clouds and his mantle fell from off him, 

II. St. Peter would speak, ‘It is good for us to be 
here, and Jet us make three|tabernacles. No, good 
Peter. This is not what we want. We want not 
three tabernacles but one mansion. We want no 
tabernacles that can be taken down and removed ; we 
want a house not made with hands, that can never 
beshaken. And we only want one. There is but one 
hiding-place from the wind, one covert from the 
tempest, oneark. Our Lord Jesus Christ is all this ; 
and He is one.—J. M. Nearx, Sermons in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. rv. p. 85. 


THE GOSPEL OF CERTAINTY 


‘For we have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of His Majesty. For 
He received from God the Father honour and glory, when 
there came such a voice to Him from the excellent glory, 
This is My Beloved Son, in whom Iam wellpleased. And 
this voice which came from heaven we heard, when we 
were with Him in the holy mount. We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a light that shineth ina dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts : knowing 
this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any pri- 
vate interpretation. For the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.’—2 PETERI, 16-21. 


In our text Peter sets forth the lines of evidence in 
favour of Christianity. They are three: Oral Testi- 
mony, Scripture, and Personal Experience. ‘A three- 
fold cord is not quickly broken.’ 

I. As to Oral Testimony. He says: ‘We have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
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Vv. 16-21. 
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Jesus Christ : but were eye-witnesses of His Majesty.’ 
(1) Such evidence has valid weight. We are all the 
while accepting it. Ninety-nine per cent. of our 
knowledge comes by hearsay. We receive the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses unless there is a special reason 
for rejecting it. (2) Such evidence, in favour of 
Christianity, has a vast cumulative value for us. There 
are some hundreds of millions of people living to-day 
who are prepared to testify as to their personal ex- 
perience in the saving power of the Gospel. It is 
submitted that so great a body of testimony is of 
overwhelming weight. The only question is as to the 
character of the witnesses. Can their credibility be 
impeached? Peter and his fellow-apostles were men 
of humble origin but unquestioned honesty, who had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by their cham- 
Pee of the crucified Nazarene; and with their 

lood they sealed their devotion to Him. And what 
shall be said of those who constitute the Universal 
Church of to-day? Let a thousand be taken at ran- 
dom from any fellowship of believers, and a thousand 
from without ; and let a just comparison be made be- 
tween them. We will abide the issue. It was by 
such comparison that Alexander Pope, himself an un- 
believer, was moved to make this historical definition : 
‘A Christian is the highest style of man’. 

II. The next line of evidence is Scripture ; of which 
Peter says: ‘ We have also a more sure word of pro- 
phecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place’. It is ob- 
vious that there must be somewhere a final criterion 
of truth. It cannot be supposed that the Heavenly 
Father would set His children adrift without a chart 
for their direction. This is the ground and rationale 
of the Scriptures. They were intended to be our ulti- 
mate and infallible rule of faith. And they are so 
received, despite all controversy, by the Universal 
Church. (1) The Apostle justifies his confidence in 
the Scriptures by adding that they ‘come not by the 
will of man ; but holy men spoke as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost’. (2) Still further, the Apostle 
says that the Scriptures so written are not ‘of any 
private interpretation’. The word rendered ‘private’ 
is literally ‘one’s own’. This means that no man is 
his own interpreter. 

III. One more line of evidence is named by Peter: 
to wit, Personal Experience. Personal experience 
adds final confirmation to oral testimony and Scrip- 
ture. All voices, human and Divine, are ineffective 
until by vital appropriation we make the Gospel an 
indwelling fact. The truth is put beyond all perad- 
venture when the day star arises in our hearts. One 
thing is better, and only one—to see Him in the 
brightness of His heavenly glory.—D. J. Bunrext, 
The Gospel of Certainty, p. 9. 


Rererences.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 53. I. 17- 
20.——Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 88. I. 
18.—C. S. Robinson, Simon Peter, p. 279. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. viii. p. 467 ; vbid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 367. I. 19. 
—E.'T. J. Marriner, Sermons Preached at Lyme Regis, p. 19. I. 
39-21.— Expositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 54 ; cbid. vol. x. p. 286. 


WATER FROM THE FOUNTAIN 


‘ Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any 
private interpretation,’—2 PETER I. 20, 


Tue idea of the passage is this: it is a very difficult 
passage, but this is the gist and pith of it: No 
prophecy is a dream of the prophet ; in fact, the 
prophet has little or nothing to do with it; he isa 
mere instrument through which the revelation comes, 
and when he is out of his prophetic mood, he is con- 
scious that great presences have passed before his 
vision, that great questions have been stated, and 
great visions have been seen. He is a mere instru- 
ment. The organ is not the music; it is but the 
instrument through which the music is expressed. 

I. Now-see what flows from this interpretation of 
the text. First of all, the prophecy is not human 
literature. It is something more, it is a quantity 
beyond. It leads me away and away, over fields and 
pastures, through forests and vineyards, farther and 
farther, until I lose it for a moment in heaven itself. 
The Bible is an immeasurable book ; it begins, but 
never ends, Are you making this use of the Bible ? 
Do you say, ‘It is literature, and being literature, it 
ought to be measured by the dictionary and the 
grammar?’ What can they measure? They are 
poor instruments ; they can go but a very little way 
in the interpretations of Divine visions and revela- 
tions. Know that your vision is right when it leads 
you into self-forgetfulness, self-sacrifice, and the very 
passion of devotion. Where are our passionate men 
to-day, men all fire, all heat, all earnestness? If the 
Bible were only literature, it would be, of course, 
measured by the lexicon and by the grammar; but it 
is not mere literature, but as I have already said, 
literature and something more, and what that some- 
thing more is the Holy Ghost must teach us. 

II. And then, secondly, this proposition that the 
Bible is not mere human literature is proved by its 

uality. ‘There is none like it ; I never tasted water 
like this. I know this Bible river by the quality of 
its waters, and its general content. Some people 
read out of the Bible all its meaning, and they are 
likely to blame the vision of the seers who read into 
it what they imagine is foreign matter. My brother 
preachers, we must get into the spirit, into the 
original poetry and thought of the Bible, before we 
can really understand it ; and when I am there, I am 
in the secret places of the tabernacles of the Most 
High, and the waters of criticism good or bad never 
rise to that mighty, wondrous level. You strive 
after the spirit, and you need have no fear, and will 
have no fear, that the Bible has had its day. Salva- 
tion is not of grammar, but of sympathy. 

I do not want to know what David said, I want to 
know what the Spirit meant by the mouth of David. 
We must not say, David did not write this Psalm, or 
David could not have written this Psalm ; David was 
dead five hundred years before that was done. I am 
not content with these things, 1 want to know what 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit, meant by these words, 
when He spake them through the mouth of the 
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Prophet, aud no man can help me unless he be in 
that same spirit.—JoserH Parker, City Temple 
Pulpit, vol. vi p. 214. 

Rererences.—I. 21.—M. Biggs, Practical Sermons on Old 
Testament Subjects, p. 1. H.D. M. Spence, Voices and Silences, 
pp. 49, 65. H.E. Ryle, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 
241. H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. 1591, p. 123. J. R. 
Cohu, The Sermon on the Mount, p. 154. Il. 1.—Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. v. p. 188; tbid. (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 236 ; 
tbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 106; wid. vol. x. p. 56; did. 
(7th Series), vol. v. p. 171. A. Maclaren, Hxpositions of Holy 
Scripture—Peter, p. 215. Ul. 4.—G. W. Allen, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 70. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. 
No. 1820. Eapositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 70; wid. vol. x. 
p. 286. II. 5.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 253. II. 6.— 
Ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 880. II. 8.—Ibid. p. 290. II. 
9.—Ibid. p. 218. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2441. 
II. 11.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 221. II. 11-13.— 
Ibid. vol. x. p..289. IL. 15, 16.—B. J. Snell, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 153. II. 15-18.—Exposttor (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 290. II. 17.—H. Bonner, Sermons and Lectures, p. 218. 
II. 21.—Ezpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 91; bid. vol. viii. 
p. 470. 

2 PETER Il. 22. 
‘T ENTERED on this farm,’ Burns wrote to Dr. Moore 
(2nd Aug. 1787), ‘with a full resolution, “Come, go 
to, I will be wise !” I read farming books, I calculated 
crops, I attended markets, and in short, in spite of 
the devil and the world and the flesh, I believe I 
should have been a wise man, but the first year, from 
unfortunately buying bad seed, the second from a 
late harvest, we lost half our crops. This overset all 
my wisdom, and I returned, “like the dog to his 
vomit, and the sow that was washed, to her wallowing 


in the mire”.’ 


Rererenoes.—II. 22,— Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 
828. III.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. ii. pp. 94, 99. III. 1.— 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 459. W. G. Horder, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 187. III. 3, 4. —-R. W. Church, 
Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 239. A. Ainger, Sermons 
Preached im the Temple Church, p. 210. 

2 PETER Ill. 4. 


Tue sense of security more frequently springs from 
habit than from conviction, and for this reason it 
often subsists after such a change in the condition as 
might have been expected to suggest alarm. The 
lapse of time during which a given event has not 
happened is, in the logic of habit, constantly alleged 
as a reason why the event should never happen, even 
when the lapse of time is precisely the added condi- 
tion which makes the event imminent.—GrorcE 
Exot, Silas Marner (ch. v.). 

Rererences.—III, 4.—H. M. Butler, Harrow School 
Sermons (2nd Series), p. 292. J. Martineau, Endeavours after 
the Christian Infe, p. 94. III. 6, 7.—Hzxpositor (4th Series), 
vol. ii, p. 288. 


THE SLOWNESS OF GOD 
‘One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day,’—2 PETER I!1. 8. 
I. Firsr, let us think of the sphere of nature—of this 
wonderful universe in which God has placed us. Like 
a scroll upon its bosom this is written, that with the 
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Lord a thousand years are as one day. It was 
Augustine who said this of God: God is patient 
because He is eternal. He takes His time because 
all time is His. ‘There are a thousand years within 
His day. And that is a lesson we are learning now, 
with a fulness that was undreamed of once—how slow 
and sure and splendidly persistent God has been in 
fashioning the world. . 

II. Think again of the sphere of revelation. Does 
not that same mark of slowness meet us there? The 
one thing God has never done, is to be in ah to 
reveal Himself. Suppose you were to ask a child 
this question, How do you think that God will speak 
to men? Would not the answer be of sudden voices 
pealing from the silence of the sky? Well as a 
matter of fact God has spoken to men, for that is 
just what we mean by revelation: but His speaking 
has been as different from that as a strain of music 
from the din of thunder. Not suddenly, in one 
stupendous moment, has God declared the riches of 
His grace. That would have been cruelty and not 
kindness, for men would have been blinded by the 
glare. It has been here a little, there a little; one 
syllable to-day and one to-morrow, until at last these 
broken syllables blended in the Incarnate Word. 

III. The slowness of God, again, is often manifest 
in regard to the great matter of our duty. Not all 
in a moment, but rather step by step, does God reveal 
the pathway of our duty. Think, for example, of 
the case of Paul when he was on his missionary 
journey. First he wished to go southward to Galatia, 
and the Spirit of God forbade him to go there. Then 
his heart turned northward to Bithynia: would it 
not be a joy to preach the Gospel there? But once 
again his will was crossed, and the Spirit of God 
suffered him not. We understand to-night why that 
was so: he was being led to the great hour at Troas. 
He was travelling to the man of Macedonia, and to 
the summons from the shore of Europe. But the 
point to note is that Paul did not know that; nor 
could he tell why doors were being shut: he could 
only leave it in the hand of God, who seeth the end 
from the beginning. How easy it would have been 
for God to let Paul know why he was being bafiled. 
But it was not thus that heaven dealt with Paul, and 
it is not so that heaven deals with us. God leads us 
forward one step at a time, giving us light and 
strength for that one step, and only as we take it 
an are strong does He reveal the pathway of our 

uty. 

IV. There is only one other sphere that I would 
mention, and that is the sphere of judgment upon 
sin. Sometimes God is very swift in penalty; at 
other times, inexorably slow. ‘There are sins which 
instantly condemn a man, and make him a social 
outcast in a day. They cannot be hidden, and, being 
cried abroad, they shatter the character and blight 
the home. But if there be sins that go before to 
judgment, I think there are far more that follow after. 
and such sins may track a man for years before at 
the long last they track him down, Seek ye the 
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Lord while He may be found; call ye upon Him 
while He is near.—G. H. Morrison, The Return of 
the Angels, p. 167. 


Rererences.—III. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 
447, J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays after Trinity, p. 419 ; 
ibid. Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 58. III. 9.— 
W. M. Sinclair, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 228. 
III. 10, 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1125. III. 
13.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. vi. p. 257. S. Baring- 
Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. i. p. 829. F. W. 
Farrar, Everyday Christian Life, pp. 13, 31. Ui. 13, 14.—G. A. 
Smith, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 232, IIL. 
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14.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Peter, p. 224. 
III. 14, 15.—J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas to Epiphany, p 
214. III. 15.—Ibid. Sermons for Advent to Christmas Hve, pp. 
198, 209, 219. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1997. 
III. 15, 16.—E. J. Hardy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. 
p. 83. TT. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, p. 196. 
III. 16.—F. Hastings, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 
261. Ill. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliii. No. 2533. 
Ill. 17, 18.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 149. III. 18.—W. S. Stewart, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xly. p. 236; vol. xlvii. p. 106. E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 181. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 427 ; vol. xlvi. Na. 
2700. A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Soripture—Peter, p. 234, 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN 


THE man who loves his fellows is never a spent 
force. ... It issaid of the Apostle John that in his last 
enfeebled days he was wont to have himself carried to 
church on a litter, that from it, as from the most 
revered of pulpits, he might whisperingly preach to 
the people. Such as John could never be a spent 
force.— James McKrcunir, Mereprrn’s Allegory, 
The Shaving of Shagpat, p. 242. 

‘That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life.’ 
—I JOHNIL I. 

TE ancient philosophers, too, spoke of a wise man 

who was the type and exemplar of all goodness, about 

whom strange paradoxes were affirmed—that he was 

a king, that he might be happy on the rack, and the 

like, This was their mode of describing philosophy. 

But they never supposed that Socrates or Chrysippus, 

or any other great teacher, really fulfilled this ideal. 

They did not ‘see with their eyes,’ nor ‘touch with 

their hands,’ the Word of Life. Nevertheless the 

Greek ideal, which is not confined to the Stoics, but 

is found to a certain extent in Aristotle and Plato, 

does throw a distant light on the relation of Christ 
to His disciples in the first ages. For it seems to 
show that in all ages mankind have been seeking for 

something more than ideas; they have wanted a 

person like themselves in whom they might see truth 

and goodness face to face.—BrENJAMIN JowETT. 


I po not know what Christians generally make of 
that first Epistle of John. As far as I notice, they 
usually read only from the eighth verse of the first 
chapter to the second of the second; and remain 
convinced that they may do whatever they like all 
their lives long, and have everything made smooth 
for them by Christ. And even of the poor fragment 
they choose to read, they miss out always the first 
words of the second chapter. ... But whatever modern 
Christians and their clergy choose to make of this 
Epistle, there is no excuse for any rational person, 
who reads it carefully from beginning to end, yet 
pretends to misunderstand its words. However ori- 
ginally confused, however afterwards interpolated or 
miscopied, the message of it remains clear in its three 
divisions: (1) That the Son of God is come in the 
flesh (ch. 1v. 2; v. 20, and so throughout); (2) That 
He hath given us understanding that we may know 
Him that is true (ur. 19; 1v. 18; v. 19-20); and (3) 
That in this understanding we know that we have 
passed from death to life, because we love the brethren 
(ui 14). All which teachings have so passed from 


deed and truth into mere monotony of unbelieved 
phrase, that no English now is literal enough to bring 
the force of them home to my readers’ minds.— 
Ruskin, Fors Clavigera (ixxx1.). 

For an Exposition of the Epistles see: Fellowship 
tn the Life Eternal: An Exposition of the Epistles 
of St. John, by G. G. Findlay. 

Rererences.—I. 1-2.—J. R. Gregory, Preacher’s Magamicse, 
vol. iv. p. 268. I. 1-3—Hzpositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 145, 


‘ And the life was manifested, and we have seen.’—1 JoHN L 2, 


‘Noruine,’ says Herbert Spencer in Education (ch. 
I.), ‘requires more to be insisted on than that vivid 
and complete impressions are all essential, No sound 
fabric of wisdom can be woven out of rotten raw- 
materials.’ 

Rererencrs.—I, 2.—Newman Smyth, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 892. J. N. Bennie, The Eternal Life, p. 
1, R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit; vol. lvi. p. 211. 
J. T. Stannard, The Divine Humanity, p. 12. C. Kingsley, 
The Good Newsiof God, p. 19. .H. Bonar, Short Sermons for 
Family Reading, pp. 20, 26. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 
254, I. 2, 8.—Archbishop Cosmo Lang, Church Times, vol. 
lix. p. 817. 

THE INDWELLING GOD 

‘Our fellowship is with the Father and with His Son Jesus 
Christ.’—1 Joun 1. 3. 
I. How are we to conceive of the indwelling God ? 
All nature is a revelation of God, and nature must 
be interpreted by what is highest in man. When 
we think of man we think not only of his will, his 
mind, and his goodness, but of something higher still 
of which he is capable—the quality of love. God 
therefore cannot be less. He can only be infinitely 
more than all we can conceive of love in its utmost 
intensity and self-sacrifice. In Him wisdom, will, 
goodness, love, reach to the highest imaginable point 
of intensity and reality, and this God is every moment 
within you—closer than your breathing, nearer than 
your very selves, ‘so close that He is not even so far 
off as to be near’. 

Il. What is the right relationship with this in- 
dwelling God ? What is the relationship that we may 
conceive Him to desire for us? What God is yearning 
for is that we may enter into fellowship with Himself, 
We are made for this fellowship with God; it is the 
law of our being. Are you not conscious as you think 
of this necessary fellowship between you and the 
indwelling God of at least two obstacles to our 
attaining to it? (1) The first is our ignorance, 
(2) The second obstacle is our sin,—ARcHBISHOP 
Cosmo Lane, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv, 
p. 792. 
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FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST 

(For St. John the Evangelist’s Day) 
‘Truly our fellowship is with the Father and with His Son, 
Jesus Christ.’—1 Joun 1. 3. 
Is it surprising that fellowship should be the keynote 
of this Epistle? Do we not find the explanation in 
that beautiful description recorded in the Gospel for 
the day, that St. John was ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved ?’ 

True fellowship is the union of a common service 
of love for Christ’s sake. What really is the triumph 
of Christianity in each life, in the Church, and in the 
world? It is getting each one to serve the others 
with his best. 

I. Our Fellowship in Christ is Based on Relation- 
ships.—It is ‘with the Father’. We are, as Chris- 
tians, not a separated, scattered family ; we are all 
with the Father; we are all at home; we are sons 
and daughters, brothers and sisters, in the actual re- 
lations of family life, and our Father is with us. 
They who have present fellowship with the Father 
make up the ‘ whole family in heaven and in earth’, 
St. John wanted those disciples to whom he wrote to 
have full fellowship with him; but he knew that they 
could only gain it as they had what he had, ‘fellow- 
ship with the Father’. 

II. Our Fellowship in Christ is Based on Char- 
acter.—‘ With His Son, Jesus Christ.’ God smiled 
out of heaven upon His Son, and said, ‘ This is My be- 
loved Son, in Whom I am well pleased’. It was Christ’s 
character with which He was so pleased. Christ 
bade His disciples ‘follow Him’; but He did not 
merely mean, ‘attend upon Me; or ste into My 
footprints’. He meant, ‘Be like Me; i like Me; 
have My mind ; breathe My spirit; work My works ; 
be changed into My image; be such sons of the 
Father as Iam’. St. John so carefully says, ‘ Fellow- 
ship with the Son,’ to remind us that the spirit 
of sonship is essential both to fellowship with the 
Father and with each other. Beason with Christ, 
and it will be easy to keep in brotherhood. Keep 
in full fellowship with the Son, by being good and 
sonlike as He was, and there need be no fear about 
our fellowship with one another. 

‘Truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son, 
Jesus Christ.’—1 Joun |. 3. 

Ir we cannot commune with our friends, we can at 
least commune with Him to. whom they are present, 
who is infinitely with them as with us. He is the 
true bond of union between the spirit-world and our 
souls; and one blest hour of prayer; when we draw 
near to Him and feel the breadth and length and 
depth and height of that love of His that passeth 
knowledge, is better than all those incoherent, vain, 
dreamy glimpses with which longing hearts are 
cheated. They who have disbelieved all spiritual 
truth, who have been Sadduceeic doubters of either 
angel or spirit, may find in modern spiritualism a 

reat advance. But can anyone who has ever really 
fad communion with Christ, who has said with John, 
‘Truly our fellowship is with the Father and the 
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Son ’—can such an one be satisfied with what is found 
in the modern circle ?—Harrimer BEECHER STOWE. 

Rererences.—I, 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 409 ; 
vol. 1. No. 2905. I. 8, 4.—A. H. Moncur Sime, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 84. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live 
By, p. 16. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST’S DAY 
‘ These things write we unto you, that your joy may be full.’— 
I JOHN I. 4. 

Sr. Joun, whose festival we commemorate to-day, 
gives in our text his reason for writing the Epistle. 
The Apostle, who lay on the breast of the Master at 
supper, and who describes himself as he ‘ whom Jesus 
loved,’ carried ever after with him the atmosphere of 
sweet and holy rest. It breathes in all his writings ; 
the spirit of one who knows his God, who has felt 
the Divine love, and can with confidence look for- 
ward to the future. He speaks with simple direct- 
ness of the fellowship that the believer should have 
in Christ. He shows, as he has proved in his own 
life, the connection between sound doctrine and holy 
living, between faith and practice. The love of Jesus 
Christ is his greatest experience, and this love has 
kindled a corresponding flame in his own heart which 
is as the main-spring of all his actions. He would 
have all believers know this love, and experience a 
like peace and rest. He writes these things ‘that 
their joy may be full’. 

I. Joy in God.—As we have seen, St. John saw an 
intimate connection between right believing and 
right living, and his right faith and right conduct 
brought him that piece of mind and gladness which 
should ever be a heritage of the Christian. A special 
note of his message is its calm assurance and confi- 
dence in the Divine love, and this confidence he feels 
should also be the portion of every believer in Jesus 
Christ. In emphasis of his message, twenty-seven 
times, in this short Epistle, the word ‘know’ occurs. 
His desire is that we should have the joy and glad- 
ness, the great benefit to our souls, of knowing that 
as God’s children we are in His keeping; that our 
spiritual progress is carefully guarded and fostered by 
him; that He concerns Himself to sustain and pro- 
tect His people. And from this knowledge of the 
goodness of God and His unremitting love will spring 
joy and confidence. Was it not part of the very 
pu: pose of the Son of God in coming to this earth to 
change sin and sorrow into gladness and joy? His 
life and death of sorrow were that we might have 
happiness. He rose with healing in His wings that 

ain and suffering might be relieved. His will is 
that his children may know by faith the very real 
joy of His presence in their hearts, and look forward 
to that greater joy and gladness when they shall see 
Him face to face, and shall dwell in His presence for 
ever, 

II. Joy in a wholehearted Service of Love.—This 
was doubtless the Apostle’s own experience. In the 
midst of a long and arduous life of toil for the 
Master, during periods of bitter and cruel persecution 
of the Church, he still maintains this note of full 
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confidence—of the glory of perseverance for a cause 
bound to be ultimately victorious. And love was 
the motive power; the sense and knowledge of the 
individual care and love of the Son of God for him, 
and a deep concern for the souls for whom Jesus 
came to die. And what a transforming power such 
love for and personal knowledge of God _ brings! 
How it changes and alters the character, bringing in 
the joy of conscious strength! 'The weak man is 
made strong ; the nervous man confident; the vacill- 
ating is given decision of character. Moses, shy and 
apprehensive, fleeing from vengeance, is Sharean into 
the bold and purposeful leader. Now rebuking 
Pharaoh upon his throne, again withstanding the 
people and pronouncing judgment upon their un- 
faithfulness. Jeremiah, bewailing his youth and in- 
experience, is changed into the prophet conscious 
that he is God’s mouthpiece, condemning sin and 
foretelling further punishment. Zacchzus, the tax- 
gatherer, is changed from the oppressor of the poor 
to the conscientious follower of Christ, righting past 
wrongs and giving liberally of his means. Saul of 
Tarsus, the bigoted oppressor of the brethren, proud 
of his position and intellectual attainments, is changed 
into St. Paul, the earnest missionary and humble- 
minded follower of Christ. ‘The people that do 
know their God shall be strong, and do exploits.’ 
A life of strong, purposeful service for Christ is a 
life of true joy, such as the idler in the vineyard can 
never know. It matters not where our field of ser- 
vice lie: whether in the home circle, the place of 
business, the workshop, or in more directly spiritual 
work among the young, teaching them their inherit- 
ance in the kingdom, or in service in the house of 
God; whenever we do it from motives of love, 
anxious for Divine commission and enabling power, 
it becomes to us a service of truest heart-satisfaction 
and joy. 

‘And these things we write, that our joy may be fulfilled.’— 

I JOHN I. 4. 

‘'TuErE comes a period of life,’says Maeterlinck, ‘ when 
we have more joy in saying the thing that is true 
than in saying the thing that is merely wonderful’. 


Harriness quite unshared can scarcely be called hap- 
piness ; it has no taste——Cuartorre Bronri. 


Rererences.—I. 4,—Expositor (4th Series), vol. vii. p. 97. 
1. 6.—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 322. R. J. Wardell; Preacher's Maga- 
zine, vol. xviii. p. 83. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 
296. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 81. 


‘If we say we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, 
we lie, and do not the truth.’—1 Joun 1. 6. 

Tue great and real source of doubt in which all lesser 
doubts seem to be swallowed up, is the apathy and 
indifference of Christian men, saying one thing and 
doing another. . . . No intellectual arguments have 
any power to pacify such doubts ; the only answer to 
them is the removal of the grounds upon which they 
rest.— BENJAMIN JOWETT, 

Rersrences.—I. 6.—F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 
47. I. 6, 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 1986. 


THE CLEANSING BLOOD OF CHRIST 


‘And the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all 

sin.’—1 JOHN 1. 7. pret 
Wuitx there are happily many signs of return to a 
deeper and more Evangelic conception of Christianity, 
there are also symptoms that disquiet and dishearten. 
Among these we place the acceptance, so far as it 
has gone, among Evangelical teachers, of Bishop 
Westcott’s exegesis of the text, ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin’. By Dr. 
Westcott the cleansing action is explained not in 
connexion with propitiation and acceptance, but as 
the internal purification of will and thought and 
heart by the life-power of our Lord in His people. 
In other words, the blood is practically the life or 
spirit of Jesus Christ working in His members. Even 
the literary sense might teach that the Apostle 
meant something far deeper than that. But while 
human nature remains what it is, there will be a 
strong tendency to put forward the impartation of 
spiritual life and a subjective moral deliverance, and 
to throw into the far background all that has to do 
with the satisfaction of Christ, the broken law, the 
sense of guilt and remorse, and the reversal of Divine 
condemnation, 

I. When we look at the text, ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son, cleanseth us from all sin,’ and keep 
in view the analogy of the Apostle’s writings and the 
tenor of the New Testament, we can hardly fail to 
come to the conclusion so ably advocated by Dr. 
Moule as against Westcott by a long array of Scrip- 
tural passages from the Old and New Testament. 
Dr. Moule shows that the blood of Jesus Christ God’s 
Son is the blood of death, the seal of the covenant, 
the cruor of atoning sacrifice. The idea of life does 
not enter at all. Fellowship with God and walking 
in the light can never take sin away. No emotion, 
no feeling, no attainment, no height of spirituality, 
can remove our guilt. Our guilt was taken away by 
the great Propitiation, when He suffered without the 
gate, and knew the withdrawings of God. We have 
our peace not from the reigning Saviour, but from 
the bleeding Saviour, not from the King in His glory, 
but from the Redeemer in His shame. For this text 
speaks of a complete cleansing. We are cleansed 
from all sin. Even though the body of sin crucified 
within us is dying its slow, difficult death, there is a 
great sense in which we are even now delivered from 
all evil. Through the blood-shedding of Christ we 
have remission of sins now, and are truly forgiven as 
we shall be when the light of the glory of God falls 
on the resurrection face. So far as sin is a matter 
of guilt before God, it is taken away even to the 
last relic of evil, and we walk with God in the light, 
having our conversation above the skies, Is it im- 
possible to understand this? Are the words of 
the hymn dark to us? 


He beheld her broken-hearted, 
Ruined and undone ; 

Yet enthroned among the angels, 
Brighter than the sun. 
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When we fall again, when the imagination plays 
traitor, and the affections parley, and the soul is 
betrayed, still we claim again the merit of the aton- 
ing sacrifice, and are cleansed from all sin. No doubt 
it is true that the Spirit uses the doctrine of the 
Atonement to the fostering of holiness, and turns the 
sinner’s face to God. But evermore what cleanses 
us is that which remained of Christ when the fire had 
passed over Him, even the enduring merits of His 

nee sacrifice sprinkled upon us through the Holy 
ost. 

IL. In full keeping with this are all the references 
in St. John’s books. When we turn to the Apoca- 
lypse we find ourselves instantly in the presence of 
the Lamb slain and immaculate in the midst of the 
throne of God. Jesus was the Lamb of God’s Pass- 
over, not merely consecrated, not merely bruised and 
smitten, but put to death—slain. The blood that 
cleanses is not the blood of a martyr, but the blood 
of the Lamb. The blood of a martyr could no more 
take away sin than the blood of bulls and goats, but 
through the blood of the Lamb we have eternal re- 
demption. We overcome the Arch-enemy by the 
blood of the Lamb. If we face the Accuser with 
argument drawn from our works and our feeling, we 
shall infallibly be overthrown. But the wounds of 
Jesus plead for us, and we overcome him by the blood 
of the Lamb and the word of His testimony. There- 
fore said one: ‘ Lieasoak in the Atonement, put thy 
broken heart to sleep over the breast of Christ, hard 
by His wound’. If we do this, through the blood of 
the Lamb, Who has paid our debt, fought our battle, 
endured in our stead, we are righteous in God’s pres- 
ence even now. Sin is removed from the conscience, 
and the day approaches fast when all sin will end. 
For when the Sabbath of eternity breaks, there will 
come with it the last sprinkling with hyssop, and we 
shall be cleansed so—clean every whit. Meanwhile 
it is through this blood that the olden curse of the 
race is gone, that the doom of the past is taken away, 
that the remaining perils of this mortal life are over- 
ruled, that we are to be brought through the terrors 
of the end, the falling of the star Wormwood, the 
final dreadful struggle between good and evil, the 
last trials of the sons of God. 

III. Another book, the teaching of which on this 
great theme is frequently misunderstood, is the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. -.We read there that the 
sacrifices offered year by year continually could not 
make the comers thereunto perfect. For if they 
could, the sacrifices would have been offered no 
more, because the worshippers once purged would 
have had no more conscience of sin. Wherefore 
since the law could not help, Christ came saying, 
‘Thou didst not will the offering of beasts, ‘Thou 
didst prepare Me a body, and I am come to do Thy 
will and offer Myself in that body.’ He did offer 
the true and final oblation for sin, and having made 
it He sat down at the right hand of God. He en- 
tered into the holiest with His own blood, and per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified. We are 


sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all. Once purged we have no more 
conscience of sin. His death and the offering of His 
blood, His entrance into the very communion and 
presence of the Being of God, opens the sanctuary 
on high for all believers. They are said repeatedly 
to be purged, sanctified, made perfect. The slightest 
examination of these passages should show that the 
reference cannot be to an internal purification. The 
Apostle speaks of a single act of purging or purifying 
the conscience. That cannot refer to sin as a moral 
condition of the mind, but to sin in that sense in 
which it is taken away by sacrifice. It means that 
the heart is sprinkled from an evil conscience, that 
the obstacle to fellowship raised by the sins of the 
people has been taken ibs by the Propitiation, and 
that no sense of guilt is left in the heart that has 
received a free and unburdened pardon. So, in the 
same way, when it is said that we have been sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus once for 
all, the idea of sanctification is not of a gradual 
change of mind from defilement to purity, not a pro- 
gressive relation at all, but the bringing of the people 
into the relation to God of a worshipping people. 
And in the same way the perfection to which the 
Author of Salvation has brought us is not the en- 
dowment with every quality of excellence, nor the 
removal of every tendency to sin. It means that we 
have been brought within the Covenant relation, and 
that, being there, we shall come at last into the full 
and true fellowship of God.—W. Rosrzrson Nicoxt, 
Sunday Evening, p. 305. 

‘If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellow- 

ship one with another.’—1 JOHN I. 7. 

‘Tyre is no such firm, such attaching bond, as that 
of prayer and a common work for Christ,’ says Dora 
Greenwell in Two Friends (pp. 103, 104). ‘A 
common work tends to a common life, fuller than 
the individual can ever live. Even in natural things 
there is no fulness except through participation ; and 
I myself have been long persuaded that we do not 
fully live unto Christ except through mutual com- 
munion. How significant is that saying of St. John’s, 
“Tf we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another ”. 


Tux predominance of light as a figure and as a symbol 
in Clifford’s writing will be remarked : he associates it 
with the right and all things good so constantly and 
naturally that it is one of the marks of his style. He 
had physically a great love of light, and chose to 
write, when he could, in a clear and spacious room, 
with the windows quite free of curtains. — Sir 
Freperick Portocx, on Prof. W. K. Clifford. 

‘ And the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 

sin.’—1 JOHN I. 7. 

Wuen James Chalmers of New Guinea was a young 
careless fellow at Inveraray in 1859, he was led to the 
light finally, out of great depression, by the text: 
the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us 
fromall sin. It helped him to believe that salvation 
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was possible for him, and so ‘some gladness came,’ 
followed by assurance soon afterwards. 


Asour ten or eleven o'clock one day, as I was 
walking under a hedge (full of sorrow and guilt, God 
knows), and bemoaning myself for this hard hap, 
suddenly this sentence bolted in upon me: the blood 
of Christ remits all guilt. At this I made a stand 
in my spirit: with that, this word took hold upon 
me, the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin. Now I began to conceive peace in my 
soul, and methought I saw as if the Tempter did leer 
and steal away from me, as being ashamed of what 
he had done. At the same time also I had my sin, 
and the blood of Christ thus represented to me, that 
my sin, when compared to the blood of Christ, was 
no more to it than this little clot or stone before me 
is to this vast and wide field that here I see. This 
gave me good encouragement for the space of two 
or three hours.—Bunyan, Grace Abounding (148, 
144). 

Rererences.—I, 7,—E. A. Stuart, The Great High Priest 
and other Sermons, vol. xii. p. 17. W. Redfern, The Gospel 
of Redemption, p. 165. W. M. Sinclair, The Record, vol. xxvii. 
p. 780. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live by, p. 74. R. J. 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, p. 217. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xi. No. 663, and vol. iv. No. 228, Eapositor (4th Series), 
vol. vy. p. 122; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 158. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—1 John, p. 253. 


ASSUMPTIONS OF SINLESSNESS 
‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.’—1 JouN 1. 8. 
Ler us consider the bearing of the text— 

I. On our conceptions of truth. Truth is a wide 
word, but I use it here in St.i John’s sense as equiva- 
lent to the truth of the Gospel—the truth which 
regulates the kingdom of God. Some of these truths, 
to speak of it as consisting of many component parts, 
underlie the faith of the Church as such, and are 
embraced by all its branches. It is through these 
we become Christians, though some of them we may 
state in different terms, and apprehend from different 
sides, as Scripture itself does. But there are others, 
over and above, which it is difficult and indeed im- 
possible to harmonise, and others, again, which it is 
not too much to say have not yet been fully under- 
stood. ‘That we should do our best to understand 
and combine them into a consistent system, or creed, 
is not only natural and right, but we cannot do other- 
wise if we are earnest students of Holy Writ. But 
we must remember that our conclusions about many 
subjects, and points of doctrine, must be held pro- 
visionally, and with minds open to conviction and 
further light. God has not given us an infallible 
judgment, nor promised to guide us to an absolutely 
right verdict, in regard to all matters in dispute. 
An infallible judgment can only exist in perfect or 
sinless character. 


II. Consider the bearing of the text in relation to 
guidance in practical conduct. When we know the 
Gospel we wish to act in accordance with it. In 
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other words, we desire not only to be led into right 
views of truth, but also into right conceptions of duty. 
In reality these two are one. To think truly will 
secure our acting rightly. If we always knew the 
truth completely, with that sympathetic knowledge 
which is a characteristic of Christian faith, we should 
always act rightly—at least so far as the spirit and 
intention of our act is concerned. How does God 
answer our prayer for guidance? He gives us what 
the Scriptures call grace, inward enlig!itenment, or 
strength, according as the occasion may require. 
Without it sin works unqualified by any Divine 
control, with it sin is always under restraint. Hence 
no act or perception on the part of a Christian man 
is wholly the result of grace, but more or less of grace 
and more or less of sin. This being so there will 
always remain some liability to error even when grace 
is specially granted. The liability will, no doubt, 
decrease as we grow in the grace and knowledge 
of Christ, but it will never wholly disappear.—C. 
Moret, The Great Alternative and other Sermons, 
p17. 


‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.’—1 Joun 1. 8. 

‘Ir we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.’ But although we have sin 
still abiding in us, and, like the bias in a bowl, warp- 
ing us to the world, yet that vital seminal principle 
of the grace of God in Christ always keeps its ground, 
its life, and tendency towards heaven, and wears out, 
wastes, and gradually subdues the contrary tendency 
of sin and corruption.—Sim Marruew Hate. 


Rererence.—I. 8.—F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 


47. 
THE SENSE OF SIN 
‘If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is notinus. If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness,’—1 JouN I. 8, 9. 
‘Ir we say we have no sin.’ Yes, but who would say 
it? How rarely we come upon anyone who would 
stand before his fellows in private or in public and 
claim to have no sin. 

I. But there are other vehicles of expression besides 
words. Language has many modes. (1) Our prayers 
can say it. ‘The very silence in our prayers can make 
it appear that we are not conscious of sin. (2) And 
surely our pride can say it. (3) And our very walk 
can testify to our fellows our conscious immunit 
from sin. (4) And, further than all this, I think 
that sometimes our very posture in the house of God 
testifies that the sense of sin is absent. 

II. But in whatever way the assumption is made, 
we may deduce two inferences such as are drawn by 
the Apostle himself. (1) First of all ‘the truth is 
not in us’. That is to say, the high standard is 


absent. (2) And the second and consequent inference 
is this, that we are self-deceived. ‘We deceive our- 
selves.’ 


III. When we bring in the truth, the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and measure all the issues of our being by 
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its exacting demands, our imperfections troop out in 
countless multitude. What, then, shall we do with 
them? ‘If we confess. But confess to whom? 
(1) Let us first of all confess them to ourselves. ‘To 
thine own self be true.’ (2) And there are some 
sins which we might very well confess to our brother. 
We are bound to confess them to our brother if we 
have done our brother a wrong. We can never find 
health and peace so long as personal injury is uncon- 
fessed and unrepaired. (3) But these confessions are 
only preparatory to the all-essential one of confession 
to the Lord. 

IV. And what will be the issues of such confession ? 
(1) Forgiveness. Freedom in the power of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. (2) And with the freedom there 
will come purity. ‘The Lord will cleanse the life He 
has just emancipated.—J. H. Jowrrr, The British 
Congregationalist, 10th January, 1907, p. 36. 

Rererences.—I. 8, 9.—J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 808. Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 169. J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to 
Passion-tide, pp. 63, 73. I. 8-10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. 
No. 1241. I. 8, 20.—Hzpositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 66. 
I. 9.—Hugh Price Hughes, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. 
p. 225. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 489. W. H. Evans, 
Sermons for the Church’s Year, p. 78. 8S. Pearson, Ohristian 
World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 140. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 
255. Hxpositor (5th Series), vol. viii. p. 873. I. 10.—R. J. 
Campbell, Sermons Addressed to Individuals, p. 259. I. 12-14. 
—A. H. Moncur Sime, Christian World Pulpit, vol. ly. p. 341. 
I. 15.—H. S. Holland, 2bid. vol. li. p. 321. 


‘If any man sin, we have. . . Jesus Christ.’—x Joun 1. 1. 


‘] FEEL, when [ have sinned, an immediate reluctance 
to go to Christ,’ says McCheyne. ‘I am ashamed to go. 
I feel as if it would do no good to go—as if it were 
making Christ a minister of sin, to go straight from 
the swine-trough to the best robe—and a thousand 
other excuses ; but I am persuaded they are all lies, 
direct from hell. John argues the opposite way: “If 
any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father ”. 
Jer. 11. 1, and a thousand other Scriptures, are against 
it. Iam sure there is neither peace nor safety from 
deeper sin but in going directly to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This is God’s way of peace and _ holiness. 
It is folly to the world and the beclouded heart, but 
it is the way. . . . The weight of my sin should act 
like the weight of a clock ; the heavier it is, it makes 
it go the faster. 


*An Advocate with the Father.’—1 Joun 1. 1. 
Loruer said in his Table-Talk : ‘When Duke Henry 
[Henry the Pious of Saxony] lay dying, many things 
were spoken to him of the Lord Christ, and he was 
asked if he wished to die resting on Him. He re- 
plied, “I am sure I could have no better procurator ”.’ 
—E. Kroxrr, Luther's Tischreden, No. 538, p. 270. 

‘An Advocate with the Father.’—1 Joun 11. 1. 

Dr. Davinson, in Ian Maclaren’s Afterwards, said 
to his faithful friend and elder Drumsheugh, on the 
last night of his life: ‘You and I, Drumsheugh, will 
have to go a long journey soon, and give an account 


of our lives in Drumtochty. Perhaps we have done 
our best as men can, and I think we have tried; but 
there are many things we might have done otherwise, 
and some we ought not to have done at all. It seems 
to me, now, the less we say on that day of the past 
the better. . . . We shall wish for mercy, rather than 
Justice, and’—here the doctor looked earnestly over 
his glasses at his elder, ‘we would be none the worse, 
Drumsheugh, of a friend to. . . say a good word for 
us both in the great court.’ 

‘A’ve thocht that masel’—it was an agony for 
Drumsheugh to speak—‘mair than aince. Weelum 
MacLure wes—eitlin’ (feeling) aifter the same thing 
the nicht he slippit awa’, an’ gin ony man cud hae 
stude on his ain feet—yonder, it was—Weelum.’ 

Rererences.—II, 1.—F, W. Macdonald, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 100. St. V. Beechey, The Hzxcuses of 
Non-communicants, p. 30. J. M. Bleckley, The Christian 
Armour, p. 242. C. Stanford, Symbols of Christ, p. 287. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 515. Expositor (4th Series), 
vol. viii. p. 123; zbid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 330. 


THE MERCY-SEAT OF GOLD 
‘ My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye ma 
not sin. And if any man sin, we have an Advocate wi 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; and He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for 
the whole world.’—x Joun 1. 1, 2. 
‘My little children ’—the language of venerable age. 
The language of ineffable love! The language of 
great authority! In these words we have :— 

I. A Brief Epitome of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.—There are just five points in that epitome. 
(1) Behind all that we know of God there is a 
Father’s heart. (2) Man, sinner as he is, is allowed 
to plead his cause in the Court of Mercy. (3) The 
Advocate is provided. (4) He advocates our cause 
upon the basis of His propitiation. (5) Man, by 
God’s blessing, may live a stainless life. : 

II. A Glimpse of the Lord Jesus as the Repre- 
sentative Man.—He was the second Adam, the Lord 
from heaven, and His work of redemption is co-ex- 
tensive with the havoc brought by Adam’s fall and 
sin. Topsy, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, says: ‘Why 
should I be punished? I never ate that apple!’ 
Certainly: neither Topsy nor anyone else will go to 
hell because Adam ate that apple, because whatever 
loss accrued to the race from that act of sin has been 
more than made good by the act of righteousness of 
the One Man Jesus Christ. Why then are men lost? 
(1) Because they contract themselves out of the bene- 
fits of Christ’s death. (2) Christ’s death is for us all, 
but every man has, by faith, to take what God gives. 
—F. B. Meyer, Jn the Beginning God, p. 179. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST’S DAY 


‘If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ; and He is the propitiation for our 
sins.’—1 JOHN IL. I, 2. 

Tue text brings to our minds the sinner, the Father, 

and the Saviour. 

I. The Sinner.—‘If any man sin.’ This, then, is 
clearly a message for you and for me. St. John, the 
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Apostle of Love, is not one whit behind the other 
Apostles in bringing before us the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, and also its universality. ‘If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves. 

Il. The Father.—It is the presence of sin in our 
hearts which has come between us and God. We 
know that God is Love; but that is only one attri- 
bute of the Divine character. God is holy, and His 
holiness is such that He cannot bear to behold iniquity. 
Moreover, God is just, and His justice demanded that 
sin must be punished. 

Ill. The Saviour.—But St. John tells us in this 

beautiful text how God’s love, and holiness, and 
justice all meet in Jesus Christ. He is our Advocate 
(all our prayers are offered through Him); His very 
name, Jesus, means that He is our Saviour ; He is 
also Christ (the Anointed of God); the Righteous 
for He knew no sin); and all these characteristics 
fit Him to be the Propitiation for our sins. But we 
need to remember that ‘the first and direct regard of 
the Atoning Sacrifice is not towards man but towards 
God. It aims, indeed, with Divine precision, by a 
short, sublime circuit of love and blessing at man’s 
heart; showing man not by word only but by un- 
speakably moving deed what God would do, I dare 
to say what God would suffer, for his salvation. But 
the direct aspect of the Sacrifice is towards God, as 
violated Holiness. It is such as to set God’s love 
free along the line of His law; ‘that He may be just 
and the Justifier,” the Accepter, of the sinner who 
closes with Him. He who is the Propitiation is, as 
such, our “Advocate towards the Father” (1 John 
n. 1). The notion of “Reconciliation,” in the dic- 
tion of the Bible, looks probably in this direction. 
“Be ye reconciled to God,” interpreted by non- 
theological passages where kindred phraseology is used 
as between man and man (see 1 Sam. xxix. 4; and 
compare Pearson, p. 365), means not, “ Bring your 
wills to meet half-way a Father cruelly misunderstood, 
and purely indulgent”; but, ‘“ Hasten while you 
may to claim the amnesty of the Atonement at the 
feet of your holy King”. Not for one moment does 
the Bible allow us so to mistake this aspect of the 
Atonement as to dream of a fierce and hostile Deity 
wishing to condemn but bought off by the woes of a 
sinless Victim. It is the Father Himself who finds 
the Ransom, Who gives His Beloved, Who lays on 
Him the iniquity of us all. From the infinite recess 
of Paternal Love comes forth the Lamb that is to be 
slain. But then the Lamb bleeds on an altar that 
looks towards the dread shrine of that awful Holiness 
which means the eternal moral Order personal in God. 
Jesus Christ crucified is the Gift of God as Love, that 
we may stand scatheless, welcomed, adopted, beloved, 
before God as Fire.’ 


Rererences.—II. 1, 2.—T. Barker, Plain Sermons, p. 84. 
C. D. Bell. The Saintly Calling, p. 59. F. W. Farrar, Truths 
to Live By, p. 92. D. L. Moody, The Fulness of the Gospel, p. 
41. R. J. Campbell, The Examiner, 17th May, 1906, p. 478. 
A. Pinchard, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 890. 
Ewpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 321. II. 2.—Ibid. (4th 
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Series), vol. v. pp. 122, 189, 962. II. 2-7.—Ibid. (6th Series), 
vol. x. p. 451. 
SAVING KNOWLEDGE 


‘Hereby do we know that we know Him, if we keep His 
commandments,’—1 JOHN U., 3. 


Ler us do our duty as it presents itself: this is the 
secret of true faith and peace. We have power over 
our deeds, under God’s grace; we have no direct 
power over our habits. Let us but secure our actions, 
as God would have them, and our habits will follow. 
Suppose a religious man, for instance, in the society 
of strangers ; he takes things as they come, discourses 
naturally, gives his opinion soberly, and does good 
according to each opportunity of good. His heart is 
in his work, and his thoughts rest without effort on 
his God and Saviour. Thisis the way of a Christian ; 
he leaves it to the ill-instructed to endeavour after a 
(so-called) spiritual frame of mind amid the bustle of 
life, which has no existence except in attempt and 
profession. ‘True spiritual-mindedness is unseen by 
man, like the soul itself, of which it isa quality; and 
as the soul is known by its operations, so it is known 
by its fruits —J. H. Newman. 

Rererences.—Il. 3.—F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 
108. II. 3, 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xvi. No. 922. II. 
3-6.—Ezapositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 455. 

‘Whoso keepeth his word, in him verily hath the love of God 

been perfected.’—1 JOHN Il. 5. 

Tur commandment of Christ, which the Apostle has 
especial respect to when he here speaks of our keeping 
His commandments, is that great commandment of 
His which respects deeds of love to our brethren, as 
appears by the following verses. Grace is said to be 
perfected or finished in holy practice, as therein it 
is brought to its proper effect and to that exercise 
which is the end of its principle; the tendency or 
design of grace is reached, and its operation com- 
pleted and crowned. As the tree is made perfect in 
the fruit; it is not perfected in the seed’s being 
planted in the ground ; it is not perfected in the first 
quickening of the seed, and in its putting forth root 
and sprout ; nor is it perfected when it comes up out 
of the ground ; nor is it perfected in bringing forth 
leaves ; nor yet in putting forth blossoms ; but, when 
it has brought forth good ripe fruit, then it is per- 
fected, therein it reaches its end, the design of the 
tree is finished ; all that. belongs to the tree is com- 
pleted and brought to its proper effect in the fruit, 
So is grace in its practical exercise. — JONATHAN 
Epwarps, The Religious Affections (11. 12). 

Rererences.—II., 5.—Eapositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 
36. II. 6.—J. Edwards, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. x. p. 514. 
F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 122. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxix. No. 1782. II. 7, 8.—A. Maclaren, Eapositions of 
Holy Scriptwre—1 John, ‘p. 261. II. 7-11.—Eapositor (6th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 226. II. 10, 11.—F. W. Farrar, Truths te 
Live By, p. 138. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


‘I write unto you, little children, because your sins are forgiven 
you for His name’s sake.’—1 JOHN Il. 12. 


Turre are clearly two things that this text invites us 
to think about. 
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I. The forgiveness of sins as the fundamental ex- 
perience of the Christian life. 

II. The ground of forgiveness, the name of Jesus 
in connection with the forgiveness of sins.—J. 
Denney, The Scottish Review, vol. 1. p. 471. 


Rererences,—II. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 
1711. Il, 18—Itid. T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 121. 
A. P, Stanley, Sermons for Children, p.10. II. 18, 14.—Spur- 
geon, Sermons, vol. xxix. Nos. 1715, 1751. 


STRONG MEN 


‘I have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, 
and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome 
the wicked one.’—1 JoHN u. 14, 
Wes hear a good deal in these days about strong men. 
It is a wise thing to discipline the human body so 
that it may be a healthy and active servant of the 
will and reason of man. But to have a strong body 
is not to be a strong man. True manhood does not 
lie in the developed muscle. We hear, also, a good 
deal about education—about the training of the 
human intellect—in these days. As with some men 
the body seems to be everything, so with other men 
the brain seem to be everything. What an example 
Mr. Gladstone was to the young men of this genera- 
tion as regards the development of body and brain ! 
The student and the tree-feller! Man has a tripar- 
tite nature—body, brain, and soul or spirit. Man is 
not merely ‘a thinking animal,’ he is a moral being. 
It was moral strength St. John had in his mind 
when he said: ‘I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong’. And it was by their moral 
and spiritual vigour they had conquered the wicked 
one—even Satan. What is the secret of moral and 
spiritual strength ? 

I. Faith in God.—What made Luther strong be- 
fore the Emperor Charles and those perjured accusers ? 
Faith in God. 

Il. The Word of God.—See how St. John connects 
the strength of our young manhood with the bread 
of God’s truth: ‘Because ye are strong, and the 
Word of God abideth in you’. We have now learned 
the secret of manhood’s true strength; let us con- 
sider next the true purpose for which we are endowed 
with this strength. 

lif. Victory.—The words of the Apostle are re- 
markable ; ‘ Ye have conquered ’ (not ye will conquer) 
‘the wicked one’. Was Satan, were the powers of 
evil, already conquered? I think there is a reference 
here to the time of their conversion, when these 
young men threw off all allegiance to Satan, and 
turned to serve the living and true God. Whatever 
conflict now remained was to be waged against a 
beaten and baffled enemy. The conflict does not end 
with conversion: it is only beginning in earnest. 
This age is the epiphany of youth ; the cry every- 
where is for young, strong manhood. ‘The Church 
of God wants it—wants you.—T. J. Mappvrn, J’ombs 
or Temples, p. 128. 


Rererences.—II. 14,—Archbishop Temple, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 350. J. Laidlaw, Studies im the 


Parables, p. 299. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 811. Ez- 
positor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 67. A, Maclaren, Expositions 
of Holy Scriptwre—1 John, p. 269. 


‘Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world.’ 
—I JOHN Il. I5. 

His colonising idealism was not proof against the 
strain of idly watching others reap from active par- 
ticipation in the great struggle with Spain a larger 
personal reward than himself. Desire for wealth 
grew upon him as the passions of youth cooled, and 
the hope that some of the profits which Spain had 
acquired from her settlements in the New World 
might fill his own coffers besieged his brain. Anxiety 
to make out of an energetic pursuit of colonisation 
a mighty fortune, was coming into conflict with the 
elevated aspirations of early days.—Swney Lexx, on 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in Great Englishmen of the 
Siateenth Century (p. 133 f.). 


‘Love not the world.’—1 Joun m. 15. 


Tue Church of Rome seems to succeed by canonising 
the world.—Westcorr, 


Wuart is the world, as described to us in the New 
Testament, Sir John Seeley asks (in Natural Re. 
lagion, pt. ii, ch. 1)? ‘It is a kind of conspiracy 
of prejudices, or union of all that is stagnant, inert, 
mechanical, and automatic, into a coherent tyrannous 
power and jealous consentient opinion. Convention- 
alism, indeed, is the modern name for that which 
stands here for the opposite of religion; and we can 
judge from this in what.way religion itself was con- 
ceived, for the opposite of conventionalism is freshness 
of feeling, enthusiasm.’ 


Love not Pleasure, love God! This is the everlasting 
year, wherein all contradiction is solved; wherein 
whoso walks and works, it is well with him.—Cartyty, 
in Sartor Resartus, 


‘Even those who most love the world do not love 
the same world,’ says Dora Greenwell in The Cove- 
nant of Hope (pp. 35, 36). ‘The ambitious man, 
the covetous one, the pleasure-seeker, stare at each 
other in wonder, perhaps in pity, while the man who 
has placed his aim in everyday comfort and respect- 
ability gazes at all three with an inquiring cw bono ?’ 


‘One of the most painful things I feel in continental 
travel,’ Dr. John Ker wrote once in a letter, ‘is the 
appearance that life everywhere has of mere pleasure- 
seeking. Not that anyone should object to pleasure, 
but it is here so much the chief and evident end that 
it destroys one’s sense of the reality of life. It is as 
painful in its way as the misery in our lanes and 
alleys, for there one has sometimes a gleam of a moral 
purpose.’ 

Rererences.—IJ. 15.—F, W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 
153. H. Rix, Sermons, Addresses and Essays, p. 57. H.-R. 
Gamble, The Ten Virgins, p. 17. B. J. Snell, The Widening 
Vision, p. 1138. R. W. Church, Village Sermons, p. 150; 
aid. (2nd Series), p. 326. II, 15, 16.—W. H. Hutchings, 
Sermon Sketches, p. 7. 
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OTHER-WORLDLINESS AND UNWORLDLI- 
NESS 
‘ Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Fatker, but is of the world. And the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.’—1 JOHN Il. 15-17. 
I. Ir is important to notice at the outset that it is 
not the world but the love of it which is condemned. 
Those who are addressed are spoken to as having 
already overcome the evil one. It is clearly, then, 
the good things of the world the Apostle has now in 
view, the things which are attractive, and which being 
in themselves innocent, may be properly enjoyed, but 
only within certain limits, lest they should prove too 
engrossing. What is forbidden, then, is the love of 
these things. It is engrossing love which is forbidden, 
love which shuts out the love of the Father. There 
is another thing to be observed in order to get the 
full thought of the Apostle. In the verse which 
follows, he passes from the grand word ‘love’ to the 
poor wreck of it which remains in the horrible word 
‘lust’. When love of the things that are in the 
world becomes a master passion, it ceases to be love, 
because it has degenerated into lust. 

II. So far what is condemned ; now what is com- 
mended? What is the alternative to this love of the 
world, and this lust of the things that are in the 
world? Itis given in a short but most emphatic and 
suggestive sentence: ‘He that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever’. There is not the slightest hint of 
abandoning the world. Weare to do our duty in the 
world, and not to separate ourselves from it. The 
alternative to worldliness is not other-worldliness, but 
doing the will of God. Not only are we to stay in 
the world, but we are to abide in the calling which 
God has assigned us, unless there be some very special 
reason for making a change. ‘There is abundant 
wisdom in the recommendation of the Apostle: ‘Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was 
called’.—J. Monro Ginson, A Strong City, p. 39. 

Rererencye.—II. 15-17.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
225. 

‘The lust of the eyes.’—x JOHN 11. 16. 
Spraxine of evil curiosity, in his Confessions (x. 35), 
Augustine calls it ‘a vain and inquisitive desire, 
cloaked under the title of knowledge and science, 
not of delighting in the flesh but’ of acquiring experi- 
ence through the flesh. And because this is situated 
in the appetite for knowledge, and the eyes are chief 
among the senses as the source of knowledge, it is 
called in the Divine language, “the lust of the eyes ”. 
For, while “to see,” properly speaking, belongs to the 
eyes alone, yet we use this term also of the other 
senses, when employed in the search for knowledge. 
We donot say, “hark, how it flashes,” or ‘smell how it 
glares,” or “taste how it shines,” or “feel how bright it 
is”. Wesay, in all these cases, “see”—not only, “see 
how it shines,” but “see how it sounds, how it smells, 
how it tastes, how hard it is”. Thus the general 


experience of the senses is called “the lust of the 
eyes,” inasmuch as the office of seeing, wherein the 
eyes hold the first place, is adopted by the other 
senses also, when engaged in the search for know- 
ledge,’ 


Amarrion does not carry its marks of disgrace upon 
it like many openly shameful sins. It springs up 
insensibly, takes root, spreads its branches under 
plausible pretexts, and we only begin to be conscious 
of it after the heart is poisoned. . . . But on the 
other hand do not go out of mere lack of ambition 
and bury yourself in a workshop regulating clocks, 
instead of serving God and His world.—FEnELon (to 
the Vidame d’ Amiens). 


Now and then I think of the days when I mimicked 
the Stoics and called my body—a vILE caARcASE, my 
spirit—a DREAM, A sMOKE; when I howled at the 
cities of the earth—You are dust-heaps ! and to the 
heavens—You are ether! I never meant it. No 
one ever does mean these things. The pride of 
life and the desire of the eyes is mighty in all men, 
and while one is strong the time is the time of love. 
—Joun Ottver Hozzes, The School for Savnts (ch. 
VL ). 

Rererences.—II. 16.—J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima 
to Ash Wednesday, p. 230. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 
209. 

‘The world passeth away.’—1 JOHN U1. 17. 

Buitp your nest upon no tree here; for ye see God 
hath sold the forest to death ; and every tree where- 
upon we would rest is ready to be cut down, to the 
end that we may fly and mount up, and build upon 
the Rock.—S. RurHerrorp, 


‘He that doeth the will of God.’—1 JouN 11. 17. 


Tue point is not to feel an attraction for holiness 
but to will whatever God wills.—FXNELOon. 


Rererences.—II. 17.—R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 43. 
A. Maclaren, After the Resurrection, p. 142. J. Martineau, 
Endeavours After the Christian Life (2nd Series), p. 52. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—First Epistle of John, 
p. 279. Il. 18.—F. T. Bassett, Things That Must Be, p. 27. 
F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 167. Hzpositor (6th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 269. II. 18-23.—Jbid. (5th Series), vol. 
vii. p. 107. II. 18-27.—Ibid. vol. v. p. 241. II. 19.—Ibid. 
(4th Series), vol. iv. p. 23. 


** Ye have an unction from thé holy one, and ye know all things.’ 


—1I JOHN IL, 20. 


In the journals of Caroline Fox, the writer describes 
a serious conversation between Derwent Coleridge 
and the old Quaker banker Lloyd, from which the 
latter ‘suddenly broke off, saying, “But thou wilt 
not understand what I mean by the unetton”. 
Whenever he (1.e. Coleridge) now hears the word, 
this remark recurs to his mind, and with it the 
peculiarly deep and solemn feeling it inspired, and 
the recognition of that spiritual meaning which 
friends attach to the word unction, that which is 
indeed spirit and life.’ 

Rererences.—II. 21.—R. F. Horton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 177. Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p, 23. 
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THE ANOINTING WITH THE HOLY SPIRIT 
* The Anointing which ye have received of Him.’—1 Joxun u. 
27. 

TuerE is no need for me to prove or attempt to 
prove that the Holy Ghost isa person. Inthe Greek, 
though the name for the Holy Ghost is neuter, it is 
followed by a personal pronoun autos, which could 
not be used unless the Holy Spirit was a person. 
On the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit came to give 
power for the preaching of the Gospel. 

I. You ask me if the day of Pentecost was a speci- 
men day. I answer: Yes, and for two reasons.—(1) 


_ On the day of Pentecost the Priest in the Temple pre- 


sented twelve loaves, the specimen and the result of 
the harvest ; and inasmuch as God chose the day of 
Pentecost for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, He 
surely meant us to understand that the day of Pente- 
cost was a specimen day, and that what He did that 
day He was prepared to do every day ; and He would 
have done it if the Church had not choked and frus- 
trated His plans. (2) In Acts u. 39, you have these 
words of Peter: ‘This promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call’. 

II. Now a step farther. You say to me: ‘Sir, tell 
me how I may get this power myself’. I will. What 
are the conditions? (1) You cannot have the power 
of the Holy Ghost without having the Holy Ghost 
Himself. (2) You must becleansed. (3) You must 
live for the glory of Christ as yoursupreme end. (4) 
Your preaching and teaching must be in harmony 
with the Word of God. (5) The Holy Spirit must 
be received by faith.—F. B. Meyer, The Soul’s 
Ascent, p. 263. 


THE COURAGE OF LOVE 

* And now, little children, abide in Him, that, when He shall 

appear [if He shall be manifested, R.V.] we may have 

confidence, and not be ashamed before Him at His coming.’ 

—1 JoHNU. 28. 
In any intimate friendship, and in proportion to its 
intimacy, there is likely to be a mutual assimilation 
of thought, and similarity of expression. Moreover, 
if the one nature be more receptive, and the other 
more creative and original, the stronger will be the 
impress of the master mind. Now, in the case of the 
unique relation between Jesus the Master and John 
the beloved disciple, we have strength on the one side 
and receptivity on the other at their maximum. 
Therefore it is not surprising to find that John’s 
teaching is a very close reproduction of the teaching 
of Jesus, not only in its essential truth—for this we 
should in any case expect—but also in the mode of 
representation, and even in the details of phraseology. 

e have as our subject: The Hidden Life and its 
Manifestation. 

I. The distinction holds good if we confine our at- 
tention for the moment to this present time. (1) 
Undoubtedly the hidden life is the very essence of re- 
ligion. A mere profession of religion has, indeed, 
satisfied myriads, and satisfies myriads still ; but no 
one who seriously studies the question can doubt that 


the profession, without the inward reality, is vain and 
worse than vain. But quite as strongly does this 
saying condemn the vague mysticism that would con- 
tent itself with some sentiment of tender regard for 
Jesus, not caring to inquire too closely into His 
claims.. ‘Abide in Me’—what claims are here! 
(2) But this hidden life, though opposed to the pre- 
tentious profession of mere religious formality, and 
having its seat and centre deeper down than the 
mere opinions and sentiments of our nature, has its 
own proper manifestation among men. For we live 
an outward as well as an inward life, and if we are 
true the outward will answer to the inward. 

II. There is another distinction, however, made 
more prominent in the words before us, as between 
this life and the next. Here our life in Christ is a 
hidden life, in the sense that, though its power is 
visibly at work, making all new in our aims and 
actions, yet the privilege that seems properly to per- 
tain to it, the position that it should confer, are not 
yet revealed. Sometimes there seems to be a painful 
contradiction between our confessed relationship to 
Christ and the events which are permitted to befall 
us in the world: but in any,\case our condition here 
is one of obscurity, of poverty, of suspense. ‘ Beloved, 
now are we children of God’; then why is it ‘not 
yet made manifest’ (1 John m. 2)? We confess 
Him: why does not He confess us? (1) It is im- 
plied here that we need a full inward preparation, 
before we can properly sustain that weight of privi- 
lege, with its attendant responsibilities. (2) But 
Hs coming ’—this is the thought that is prominent. 
—J. F. Locxyrr, The Preacher’s Magazine, vol. vu. 
p. 295. 

Rererences.—II. 28.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 
2105. W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the Seasons, p.10 II. 
29.—Newman Smyth, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 
204. r 

SONS OF GOD 

‘ Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 

us, that we should be called the sons of God.’—1 Joun 11. 1. 
i. The grandest Title.—Men will do much and en- 
dure many things for the sake of worldly honour. A 
man will work hard and deny himself, that he may 
obtain a title, or receive some cross or order from 
the hands of his sovereign. But these things do not 
last, the honour of a peerage cannot prolong a life, 
and the Victoria Cross, or the glittering order, must 
be laid on a coffin one day. The grandest title is 
that which the Father bestows upon us—the sons of 
God. It means that God is our Father, one God 
and Father of us all ; that we are members of one 
great family, the Church ; with great privileges and 
blessings here, and the blessed hope of everlasting 
life to cheer us onward, the blessed hope that one 
day we shall be with Jesus, and see Him as He is. 
Our heritage, as the children of God, is our faith in 
each Person of the Blessed Trinity, in the Holy 
Catholic Church, in the forgiveness of sins, the re- 
surrection of the body, and the life everlasting. 

II. We must be Brave and Loyal.—We must 
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remember whose sons we are, and be brave in our 
fatth. Someone says, ‘Since Christ has made the 
Christian course a warfare, of all men living, a coward 
is the most unfit to be a Christian’. Yet what miser- 
able cowards some so-called Christians are! They 
are well enough while the sun of prosperity shines, 
but when persecution and trial arise for sake of the 
Gospel, they come out in their true colours. When 
the struggle comes between duty and self-pleasing, 
between what we like, and what is right, many, like 
the children of Ephraim, turn themselves back in the 
day of battle. When the fighting comes, when the 
Cross is offered, when the shadows of Gethsemane 
and Calvary darken round us, too many forsake Jesus 
and follow no more after Him. 

Ill. We must be Brave in the Public Discharge 
of our Religious Duties.—In the olden days of Rome, 
the Gauls defeated the Romans and sacked their 
city, only the Capitol held out against the enemy, 
which was defended by a noble Roman youth. He 
had been accustomed on a certain day in every year 
to offer sacrifice for his family on one of the hills of 
Rome. The day came round, and found the hill in 
possession of the eriemy. Still the brave Roman 
determined to do what he believed was his duty. 
He took the necessary materials for the sacrifice, 
cautiously left the Capitol, which was surrounded 
by the enemy, reached the accustomed spot, per- 
formed his religious duties, and returned in safety, 
though he carried his life in his hands. If we are 
surrounded by foes and hindrances, if our companions 
and neighbours put obstacles in the way of religious 
duty, if the devil sends temptations to make us neglect 
the service of God, let us remember whose sons we 
are, and offer the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
though an host of men be encamped against us. 

IV. We must Love one another, Because we are 
one Family, the Sons of God.—‘ Pity is akin to 
love,’ and pity makes us kind. Kindness is the out- 
ward and visible sign of the inward spiritual grace 
of love.—-H. J. Witmor-Buxron, Notes of Sermons 
for the Year, pt. i p. 94. 


CHRIST AND HUMAN BROTHERHOOD 


I JOHN Il. I. 


Gon’s greatness we cannot grasp, God’s wisdom is 
unsearchable, but God’s love is something that any 
heart can hold and any mind picture. It is higher 
than the heavens and deeper than all seas, yet it is 
so homely and so human and so near that to realise 
it you have but to take some dear child of your own 
upon your knees, and express in tender kisses what 
you are to that child and what the child is to you. 

I. There is no kind of love which we understand 
so well as parental love. For it was the first love we 
knew, and every day of our early life gave us sweet 
and forcible lessons in it; and the pictures which it 
left upon our memory are never blotted out, though 
the faces which imprinted them have passed into 
the great darkness. The love of the Almighty for 
us is wonderful. It is well-nigh incredible. Yet you 


see a human copy of it every time that you see a 
mother bending over a baby’s cradle. Both are un- 
accountable, but both are facts. ‘Behold, what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the children of God.’ 

Il. Upon whom is this grace bestowed? We are 
all His children by right; there is something of His 
image in all. There are possibilities of large Divine 
growth in all, and there is a place in His almighty 
heart of love for all. But only they who know it 
and rejoice in it are children in actuality and pos- 
session. The rest are children in possibility, but 
outcasts in fact. 

III. It is the one thing which makes us great. 
We talk about levelling up. That is the one fact 
which levels us up. All other greatness is a fictitious 
thing alongside that of the sons of God. 

IV. It is the one foundation of human equality. 
Apart from the fact that we are all alike dear to 
God, all alike His immortal children, there is no such 
thing as human equality. Whatever we are, strong 
or feeble, brilliant or commonplace, capable of the 
highest work or only fit for drudgery, we have the 
same place at His feet, we have the same share in 
His love ; we are all His immortal offspring. 

V. It is the one root and bond of human brother- 
hood. It is only at the feet of the all-loving Father 
that we learn the facts and the obligations of brother- 
hood. And without that all the grand humanitarian 
sentiments which are so much boasted of would perish 
as sparks go out when they are flung off from the 
parent fire. —J. G. Grernnoucn, The Cross im 
Modern Infe, p. 63. 


‘Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us, 
that we should be called children of God.’—z JoHN 11. 1. 


Lirrtx children easily believe their parents, easil 
believe wonderful things, things concerning Bhd 
neither their senses nor their experience give them 
any warranty. The sons of God are ‘little children,’ 
because they easily believe all the wonderful things 
which God has spoken. ‘Behold, what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us!’ Behold 
it! get into it, let it kindle your affections, ‘Be- 
loved,’ look into this love. . . . The world regards 
you as its children, and never suspects that God’s 
crown-jewels are concealed within your earthly 
nature. The world did not suspect it in Christ's 
case. ‘The world knoweth you not because tt knew 
Him not. It could not add to your safety, nor to 
your joy, that the world should know you. Only, 
the more your Divine sonship is hidden from observa- 
tion, the more you should muse upon it, equally for 
God’s praise and your own bosom-gladness.—Puts- 
rorp, Supremacy of Man (ch. 1v.). 

Rererences.—III. 1.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxii. No. 
1934. J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, p. 367. 
C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 282, F. W. Farrar, 
Truths to Live By, p. 184. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 
304. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—1 John, p. 
289. III. 1,2.—R. J. Drummond, Faith’s Certainties, p. 149. 
III. 1-3.—C. O. Eldridge, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 179. 
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REALITY REDUPLICATES 

‘We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.’— 
y : I JOHN Ill. 2. 

* WE would see Jesus.” In the days of His flesh men 
did see Him, but their eyes were dim, and the veil 
that covered Him was unrent. Nevertheless there 
were those who pierced through to the reality, and 
on whose souls He left some print of His own. 

I. For full vision there needed not the light only, 
but the vision that could bear it. Once when He 
gathered His saints to the mountain for anticipation 
of |His sacrifice His glory burst through— the glory 
which He had with the Father before the world was’. 
The light was too keen and bright, and they de- 
scended the mountain bewildered, with the Companion 
to whom men should do whatsoever they listed. 

They came nearer Him perhaps after He had risen 
from the dead in the hea He has taken for ever. 
Even then the veil was drawn, though drawn thin 
and fine. The glory was subdued and attempered 
till' it was supportable, and by the sea of Tiberias, 
while they gazed in silence, the vision sank deep, and 
none dared ask Him, ‘Who art Thou?’ knowing 
that it was the Lord. The nearer and clearer the 
vision, the deeper the mark it leaves, and the triumphs 
of the Cross after our Lord had risen bear witness to 
this. 

But a day is coming when all believers shall behold 
their Lord as He is. The naked soul will front the 
uncreated Light undazzled, unafraid, rejoicing, re- 
ceiving. ‘We shall see Him as He is.’ Then we 
shall be like Him. The reality will double itself on 
every side. The likeness already begun will be 
made perfect and eternal. 

II. Consider how the same law acts in every life. 
It is reality that doubles itself—makes disciples, wins 
causes, is served by willing martyrs. Our life is much 
of it sham, little of it-real. Our pretensions to know- 
ledge, to talent, to goodwill towards men, to many 
other things, are vain enough, but the least among 
God’s elect knows in his bitterest hour of the thin 
but unbreakable thread that joins him to Christ. 
That is the supreme possession. Our imposture, 
conscious or unconscious, may deceive for the time, 
but it deceives much less than we think, and it has a 
brief hour. How many of us flatter ourselves that 
our falsities are so like the real that men do not see 
through them. Vainest delusion! We are taken to 
pieces ; our make-up is torn off by rough hands; the 
tinsel and the theatricalities do not serve us even for 
some short hours of artificial light. Then? Surely 
there is something more in us than that. When the 
most merciless censor has had his will, he must yield 
to all the redeemed something—something of courage, 
fidelity, love, aspiration. That is the abiding self, 
and that influences. Goodness, though in things 
mainly evil; truth, though in things mainly false, is 
evermore impressive. Or rather, it is reality that 
impresses, that reduplicates, whether it be for good 
or evil. 

How wonderful that day will be when we shall see 


Christ, when we shall truly behold the True! It 
will come, for ‘when He shall appear we shall see 
Him’. All things that troubled the clearness of the 
heart will be over. 'The eyes will be no more over- 
cast and dark, ‘They will deepen and glow as the 
first radiance of His face shines over them, and 
speedily, joyfully, all the nature will pass into the 
likeness of the unveiled glory of the Lord.—W. 
Rosertson Nicout, Ten Mvnute Sermons, p. 313. 


‘We know that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, 

for we shall see Him as He is,’—1 Joun m1. 2. 
Tus is one of those texts that we hear and quote so 
often without seeing more than its first and external 
beauty. Just as a man might walk over one of the 
prairies of California, admiring the richness of the 
grass, and the loveliness of the prairie lily, ignorant 
all the time of the gold that will some day be exca- 
vated from the soil under his feet. 

L ‘We shall be like Him’ 
like Him now. 

II. ‘ We shall be like Him,’ Yes, if we are even 
now growing like Him. Slowly and with many a 
break, many a drawback, many a hindrance in this 
world ; rapidly and unbrokenly and without difficulty 
in the rest of Paradise which must precede His ap- 
pearing. Just like a lake, so driven of the wind and 
tossed that though the sun is shining brightly on it, 
there is no further reflection of his rays than a few 
spots here and there of broken gold; but as the 
wind dies away it gradually settles into smoother 
undulations, and the broken fragments become wavy 
pillars of light, and then for a moment at a time 
you catch the figure of an almost perfect sun, and 
the. moments lengthen out and the disturbances 
shorten, till at length there is scarcely an agitation— 
and finally a perfect image, so dazzlingly bright that 
the eye cannot rest upon it—so it is here. ‘Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.’ —J. M. Nearz, Sermons for 
the Church Year, vol. 1 p. 18. 


Therefore we are not 


‘Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know that, if He shall 
be manifested, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is.’—1 JOHN III. 2. 

Ar the very close of her life, Mrs. Oliphant is de- 
scribed as having enjoyed ‘perfect ease in body and 
mind, All care and worry seemed to leave her. She 
said she felt as if she were lying somewhere waiting 
to be lifted up; or again, as if she were lying in the 
deep grass of some flowery meadow near the gate, 
waiting for our Lord to pass by. . . , She said she 
could not think of God as the Almighty God of all 
the world, but just as her Father, and that at this 
moment even the thought of her children seemed to 
cease in the thought of Him, . . . The names of her 
boys were on her lips almost at the last, though she 
had said repeatedly, ‘I seem to see nothing but God 
and our Lord ”, 


Tux perplexing doubts about the universe, in which 
I newly found myself in youth, have led to deeper 
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faith in the immanent Divine Spirit, transforming 
death from a movement in the dark into a movement 
in Omnipotent Goodness ; trusted when it withdraws 
us from this embodied life, still unable to picture 
what lies in the future. ‘It is not yet made mani- 
fest what we shall be’.—Pror. Campset. FRasrr’s 
Biographia Philosophica, p. 334. 

‘Ir doth not yet appear what you shall be’ There 
is no object which you have ever seen to which we 
can point, and say, You shall be like that. In the 
whole visible universe there is no beauty, brightness, 
nor glory, of which you can say, That is the pattern 
of our future glory. 

You have seen the blushing morning, and the 
golden evening ; you have seen the soft beauty of 
the moon and the glory of the sun; but you have 
seen nothing like what you shall be. You have seen 
our wintry trees change and change, under vernal 
influence, until they became pictures of beauty, and 
you have seen glory inwrapped in dark clouds; and 
immense as is the distinction between leafless trees 
and blooming trees, or between leaden clouds and 
those of a golden sunset, the distinction is yet greater 
between what you now are and what you shall be.— 
PuLsForD. 


‘Gop forgive me if I am wrong,’ said Kingsley, 
speaking of death, ‘but I look forward to it with an 
intense and reverent curiosity.’ 


Larety in my many sad musings it has been brought 
very clearly before my mind how often all the horrible 
tension, the dread, the anxiety which there are no words 
strong enough to describe—which devoured me, but 
which I had to conceal often behind a smiling face— 
would yield in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the sound of a voice, at the first look, into an in- 
effable ease, and the overwhelming happiness of relief 
from pain, which is, I think, our highest human 
sensation, higher and more exquisite than any posi- 
tive enjoyment in this world. It used to sweep over 
me like a wave, sometimes when I opened a door, 
sometimes in a letter—in all simple ways. I cannot 
explain, but if this should ever come to the eye of 
any woman in the passion and agony of motherhood, 
she will more or less understand. I was thinking 
lately, or rather, as sometimes happens, there was 
suddenly presented to my mind, like a suggestion 
from some one else, the recollection of these ineffable 
happinesses, and it seemed to me that it meant that 
which would be when one pushed through that last 
door and was met—oh, by what, by whom?—by 
instant relief. 'The wave of sudden ease and warmth 
and peace and joy.—Mrs. OuipHanr. 


‘Ir is not to be wondered at,’ Dean Stanley writes in 
the tenth chapter of his biography of Dr. Arnold, 
‘that the boys of his Form remarked with peculiar 
interest, that the last subject which he had set them 
for an exercise was Domus Ultima; that the last 
translation for Latin verses was from the touching 
lines on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, in Spenser’s 
Ruins of Time ; that the last words with which he 


closed his last lecture on the New Testament were in 
commenting on the passage of St. John: “It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know that 
when He shail appear we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is” . . . “ Yes,” he added, with 
marked fervency, “the mere contemplation of Christ 
shall transform us into His likeness.” ’ 


Rererences.—III. 2.—T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House 
Chapel Sermons (2nd Series), p. 816. Phillips Brooks, The 
Law of Growth, p. 846. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iy. No. 196. 
vol. ii. Nos. 61 and 62, ane vol. lii. No. 3004. C. Parsons 
Reichel, iid. p. 119. Bishop Stubbs, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlv. p. 885. 8. H. Fleming, Fifteen-Minute Sermons for 
the People, pp. 168, 172, 176. H. D. Rawnsley, Ohristian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 155. J. A. Alexander, The 
Gospel of Jesus Ohrist, p. 102. Reuen Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 178. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 150. F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's Year, 
pp. 37, 96. W. Ince, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 
106. C. Cuthbert Hall, zbid. vol. Ixii. p. 12. Hepositor (6th 
Series), vol. iv. p. 275. III. 2, 8.—A. Ainger, Sermons 
Preached in the Temple Church, p. 18. 8. Chadwick, Mundesley 
Conference Report for 1910, p. 401. 


‘ And everyone that hath this hope set in him purifieth himself, 

even as he is pure.’—1 JouN m1. 3. 
I say not that we are to be looking away to heaven, 
as being disgusted with the world; much less to be 
praising heaven’s adorable purity in high words of 
contrast, as if to excuse or atone for the lack of all 
purity here. I only say that we are to be much in 
the meditation of Christ as glorified, surrounded with 
the glorified ; to let our mind be hallowed by its pure 
converse and the themes in which it dwells; to live 
in the anticipation of what is most pure in the uni- 
verse, es being what we most love and long for in the 
universe ; and so we are to be raised by our longings, 
and purified with Christ by the hopes we rest on His 
person.— BusHNELL, 

Rererences. —IIf. 3.—C. Vince, The Unchanging 
Saviour, p. 238. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p. 197. 
W. J. Hocking, Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 356. 
J. M. Bleckley, The Christian Armour, p. 256. 8S. Udny, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 102. Ezxpositor (6th 
Series), vol. v. p. 220; ibid. vol. xii. p. 419. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—1 John, p. 310. Ul. 4— 
Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 346, 
Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 143. J. D. Thompson, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 8. H. P. Liddon, 
Sermons Preached on Special Occasions, p. 52. R. J. Campbell, 
A Faith for To-day, p. 107. F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, 
p- 61. R. J. Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 
360. Hapositor (4th Series), vol. viii. p. 161; ibid. (6th 
Series), vol. xii. p. 64. III. 4, 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xliii. No. 2509. 


THE PROBLEM OF SIN 
‘Whosoever abideth in Him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth 
hath not seen Him, neither known Him,’—1z Joun 1. 6, 
I suprosE some time or another all of us have met 
professing, earnest Christians who said that they 
never sinned, who said ‘ My conversion was so real, so 
true, that I never sin.’ The verse that I have read 
seems to suggest that a true Christian, one who abides 
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in Christ, never sins, but if we look beneath the sur- 
face we shall see its true meaning. 

I. Duality of Nature.—We have a duality of 
nature. We who have been baptised, who have put 
on Christ, have a Divine nature, and also, alas! a 
poor fallen nature, natures which are as different as 
white from black, natures which again and again are 
in bitter antagonism, in conflict. St. Paul, whose 
Christianity, whose conversion, whose sonship no one 
in the world could question, acknowledged this duality 
of natures when he said, ‘ For the good that I would 
I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do’. 
Now here it seems to me is the explanation of St. 
John’s words. We know that St. John never regarded 
a Christian as one who did not sin. Why we hear it 
every time we attend Holy Communion. ‘If any 
man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father.’ 
St. John knew that the converted soul sinned, yet he 
also said that the converted, the regenerate man, the 
baptised, the Son of God, as such in his Divine nature 
could not possibly sin. As long as a man abides in 
Christ sin is an impossibility. When he loses his 
temper, when he says that sharp thing about some- 
body else, when he is a little bit insincere, then he 
turns his bick, he blots out his vision; for the 
moment he knows not Christ, he acts as a poor fallen 
man, not as a son of God, not as a regenerate being, 
not in his Divine nature, but as a childof Adam. Is 
not that true? Is not sin impossible so long as there 
is true communion with God? As long as I look at 
Christ, as long asI keep my eyes towards Him, as 
long as I am conscious of His Presence in me, as long 
as I am true to Him and remember my Divine nature, 
I cannot sin. But the very word trespass means a 
leaving for the moment, a separation from God. 

II. Steady Growth in Grace.—First of all the 
growth must be in power over our weaker self. Step 
by step we should prove stronger in temptation 
within and without. Gradually our better nature— 
that is our Divine nature, the nature that we receive 
from the Father—should be gaining the mastery and 
pressing down the lower nature. And surely the 
way to do this is to practise the Presence of Christ. 
We know how sometimes when we fix these natural 
eyes upon some object, and then we close our eyes or 
even look at other objects, still we see that object on 
which we have been intent. So should it be as we 
focus our spiritual vision upon Christ: we should 
earry back into the city, back into our homes, back 
into all our difficult world Christ Himself. 


Rererences.—III, 7.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Seripture—1 John, p. 320. III. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxix. No. 1728. R. W. Hiley, A Year’s Sermons, vol. ii. p. 288, 
§. Cox, Hxpositions, p. 287. 8. Baring-Gould, Village Preach- 
ing for a Year, vol. i. p. 146. III. 8, 9.—S. Cox, Expositions, 
p. 273. 


‘For this is the message which ye heard from the beginning, 
that we should love one another.’—1 JouHN 111. 11. 

I know not if it be because I shall soon leave this 

earth, and the rays that are already reaching me from 

below the horizon have disturbed my sight, but I 
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believe our world is about to begin to realise the 
words, ‘Love one another, without, however, being 
concerned whether a man or a God uttered them.— 
Arex. Dumas, in 1893. 


Tue worlds in which we live at heart are one, 
The world ‘I am,’ the fruit of ‘I have done’; 
And underneath these worlds of flower and fruit, 
The world ‘I love’—the only living root. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
Rererences.—III. 18.—W. M. Sinclair, Christ and Our 
Times, p. 83. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays After Trinity, 
pt. i. p. 42. A. Bradley, Sermons Chiefly on Character, p. 187. 


LOVE TO CHRIST'S BRETHREN; A TEST OF 
' SELF-EXAMINATION. 


I JOHN UI. 14. 


I. Nort first, the mighty change described. Spiritual 
death is a terrible reality. And that is the state of 
all men by nature. If you once realise this, then it 
will be clear to you that God alone can awaken the 
dead soul and bid it live and work and watch and 
pray. Christianity is not a matter of opinion, it is a 
matter of vital experience. When a man is regener- 
ated he receives a new life. 

II. The knowledge of this mighty change. ‘ We 
know.’ 

III. The ground of that knowledge, ‘ Because we 
love the brethren,’ 4.¢. those who truly believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. They are the household of faith, 
and in avery real sense the brethren of Christ. ‘True 
believers form a brotherhood. ‘They differ in the 
colour of their skin, in their nationality, in their 
language, and in a multitude of other ways, but 
they are all one in Christ Jesus.—F. Harrgr, The 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. vu. p. 177. 

Rererences.—III. 14.—W.. R. Inge, All Saints’ Sermona, 
1905-07, p. 1138. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xliv. No. 2556: 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 205. 


‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.’—1 JOHN IIL 15. 


I setieve that bitterness is always ready to break 
bounds in the heart of man; it flows freely in the 
channel that indignation scoops out for it. One 
must have been a long while in the school of Jesus 
Christ, one must have learned from him to tread 
many things under foot, in order to run no further 
risk of self-deception, and of indulging hatred under 
the guise of indignation.— Viet. 


For man to be redeemed from revenge—that is for 
me the bridge to the highest hope, and a rainbow 
after long storms.—NIetscHE. 

Rererences.—III. 15.—C. Moinet, The Great Alternative 
and other Sermons, p. 185. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 889. F. B. Cowl, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xviii. 
p. 47. 

‘Hereby know we love, because He laid down His life for us 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.’— 
I JOHN 11. 16. 

A FIsHERMAN gave Coleridge an account of a boy that 

had been drowned the day before, and that they had 

tried to save him at the risk of their own lives, He 
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said ‘he did not know how it was that they ventured, 
but, sir, we have a nature towards one another’. 
This expression, Coleridge remarked to me, was a 
fine illustration of that theory of disinterestedness 
which I (in common with Butler) had adopted— 
Hazurr, My First Acquaintance with Poets. 


I Joun ur. 16, 


Tue expenditure of life for Him is not always in one 
brilliant act of sacrifice, but far oftener in the glad 
surrender of life’s hours successively until all the 
years are full. I have thought a hundred times of 
trying to. preach on that standing text—once, I 
believe, I did try, and was ashamed of myvelf after- 
wards—‘ Hereby perceive we the love, because He 
laid down His life for us, and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren’. We ought—we ought to 
lay it down—that is the principle for every Christian. 
I confess I have been again and again fairly paralysed 
when thinking of preaching on that text. But many 
Christian lives have in their degree been honest ser- 
mons upon it.—Principat Rary. 

Rererences.—III. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlvi. No. 
2656; vol. li. No. 2959. Basil. Wilberforce, Sanctification 
by the Truth, p. 51. Lyman Abbott, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlviii, p. 288. III. 16-18.—W. Hubbard, «bid. vol. xliv. 
p. 26. III. 18.—G, G. Bradley, «bid. vol. liii. p. 8. A. P. 
Stanley, Sermons for Children, p.10. III. 19.—J. 8. Bartlett, 
Sermons, p. 224. III. 19-21.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons, p. 
266. 

‘God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.’— 
I JOHN II, 20, 

‘CuHErErFutNEss and lightness of heart,’ says Newman, 
‘are not only privileges, but duties. Cheerfulness is 
a great Christian duty. That sorrow, that solicitude, 
that fear, that repentance, is not Christian which has 
not its portion of Christian joy ; for “ God is greater 
than our heart,” and no evil, past or future, within 
or without, is equal to this saying, that Christ has 
died and reconciled the world unto himself, and again : 
‘“God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things”. It is this feeling of simple and absolute 
confidence and communion which soothes and satisfies 
those to whom it is vouchsafed. We know that even 
our nearest friends enter into us but partially and 
hold intercourse with us only at times; whereas the 
consciousness of a perfect and enduring presence, and 
it alone, keeps the heart open. . . . The contemplation 
of Him, and nothing but it, is able fully to open and 
relieve the mind, to unlock, occupy, and fix our 
affections. Created natures cannot open us, or 
elicit the ten thousand mental senses which belong 
to us, and through which we really live. None but 
the presence of our Maker can enter us.’ 


Rererence.—III. 20.—J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to 
Christmas Eve, pp. 123, 137. 


‘Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, we have boldness 
toward God,’—1 JouN mI. 21. 

Tue secret of pleasure in life—as distinct from its 

greatest triumphs of transcendent joy—is to live in a 

series of small, legitimate successes. By legitimate I 
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mean, such as are not accompanied by self-condemna- 
tion.—Sipnry Dosety. 

Rererencrs.—III. 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxi. No, 
1855. J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 151. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 40. ILI. 22-24.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1108. III. 23.—Jbid., vol. ix. No. 531. 


‘ Believe not every spirit.’—1 JOHN IV. I. 
WE are all discerners of spirits. That diagnosis lies 
aloft in our life or unconscious power. The inter 
course of society—its trade, its religion, its friend- 
ships, its quarrels—is one wide, judicial investigation 
of character.—Emenrson, on The Over-Soul. 
irit, but prove the spirits, 
od.’—1 JOHN IV. I. 
A poor man, in our day, has many gods foisted on 
him; and big voices bid him, ‘Worship or be—!’ 
in a menacing and confusing manner. What shall 
he do? By far the greater part of said gods, current 
in the public, whether canonised by Pope or Populus, 
all were dumb apises and beatified Prime-oxen ;— 
nay, some of them, who have articulate faculty, are 
devils instead of gods. A poor man that would 
save his soul alive is reduced to the sad necessity 
of sharply trying his gods whether they are divine or 
not; which is a terrible pass for mankind, and lays 
an awful problem upon each man. ‘The man must 
do it, however. At his own peril he will have to do 
this problem too, which is one of the awfulest; and 
his neighbours, all but a most select portion of them, 
portion generally not clad in official tiaras, can be of 
next to no help to him in it, nay, rather will in- 
finitely hinder him in it, as matters go.—CaBLYLE, 
Latter-Day Pamphlets (vi). 

Rererenors.—I1V. 1.—W. G. Horder, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 285. IV. 2, 3.—J. T. L. Maggs, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 295. IV. 4.—W. C. EK. 
Newbolt, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 12. IV. 6.— 
G. Bellett, Parochial Sermons, p. 1. 


‘Beloved, believe not every 
whether they are of 


‘Love is of God.’—1 Joum tv. 7. 


Gop desires neither narrow hearts nor empty heads 
for His children, but those whose spirit is of itself 
indeed free, yet rich in the Lnowlen de of Him, and 
who regard this knowledge of God as the only valu- 


able possession. HEGEL. 


‘Tue true sage,’ says Maeterlinck, ‘is not he who 
sees, but he who, seeing furthest, has the deepest love 
for mankind. He who sees without loving is only 
straining his eyes in the dark.’ 


I never yet cast a true affection on a woman; but I 
have loved my friend, as I do virtue, my soul, my 
God. From hence, methinks, I do conceive how God 
loves man; what happiness there is in the love of 
God.—Sm Tuomas Browns, Religto Medict (pt. ii. 
sec. 5). 

Rererences.—iV. 7.—Archbishop Alexander, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 20. J. Keble, Sermons for Sundays 
After Trinity, pt. i. p. 228. T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House 
Chapel Sermons, p. 206. IV. 7, 8.—H. 8. Holland, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 107. 
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THE MASTER KEY 
*God is Love.’—1 Joun rv. 8, 


Here is all we want. Here we have three words, 
which are three syllables, and they are bigger words 
than all the piled words of the most elaborate dic- 
tionary ever constructed. These are the words out 
of which all the other words come. 

The use of this text is not to be found in its own 
verbal exposition. ‘This is a text that is to be carried 
all over the Bible; this is the commentator of the 
_ whole Scripture. Turn over a page—where is the 
lamp? ‘That is Bible reading. You fail to expound 
the Scripture because you have lost the lamp. Do not 
suppose, then, that ‘God is love’ is a text that can 
be explained in one discourse or explained in all 
the discourse ever poured from the fluent tongue of 
eloquence, Never read a chapter without lighting 
the lamp and putting it just over the chapter you are 
reading. What is your lamp? God is love.’ 

I. The lamp! We might take it with us now and 
look at a few passages in the light of this gleaming 
candle of God. ‘Take this awful text: ‘In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’ He 
threatens the man whom He has made! He does 
not. The lamp! now read under the light of the 
lamp, and you will find that this is no threat, this is 
no uplifting of the arm of Jehovah, as who should 
say, Take care what you are about, or one mistake 
on your part and you are a dead man. God never 
learned that savagery of tone ; God speaks in another 
music. ‘These were hard words, no doubt, to the 
man who heard them for the first time. When you 
point out to your dear little child that if he goes into 
a certain place he will be injured, you are not threaten- 
ing the boy ; we cannot say, Why speak to the dear 
little boy in that tone? You properly reply that 
the tone is an expression of solicitude, anxiety, tender- 
est love, saying in all the music of the parental heart, 
Take care! If you go down there you will be perhaps 
injured, something may meet you there that will 
frighten you; if you once go into that den or jungle 
where the wild beast is you will be torn to pieces: 
take care not to goin that direction. That is not 
threatening; that is loving, caring-for, going-out- 
after, with tender desire and anxiety. So I take my 
lamp text, ‘God is love,’ and hold it all above the 
story of Eden, and behold, I know that God has 
made all things good and designed all things in love, 
and that the very voice of warning is a new accent 
in the music of sweetest, tenderest care. 

II. Let us hold the lamp over another text that is 
almost too terrible to read. May I read it in a genteel 
assembly? shall I not be hissed out of the pulpit I 
degrade if I read this text ?—‘The wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God.’ 
I admit that it is possible so to utter these words as 
to import into them a false meaning and a false tone, 
but I insist that it is also possible so to read them as 
to make them about as tender words as can be found 
in the whole compass of inspired revelation. This 
is not wrath, it is pleading, it is the expression of 


solicitous love: as who should say, My dear soul, 
do you really know what wickedness is? do you know 
what it means, what it involves, and what it really 
must come to in the bitter end? Here, in one of 
those so-called rough imprecatory passages, wherein 
God is supposed to be very wrathful and very stormy, 
here, we find the very heart of love; in the midst of 
all this warning there is one large tender tear that 
wets the cheek of God. Do not believe those persons, 
therefore, who point out the imprecations and de- 
nunciations, and wish you to believe that all these 
things are indications of the wrath of God. Hear 
me, they are not; they are indications of the love 
of God ; God in His mercy thinks it right to tell us 
what the harvest of sin-sowing is, and if He had never 
told us, how could He judge us? and if He had never 
told us and attempted to judge us, what a standing- 
ground we would have for self-vindication, how we 
might charge Him with injustice for having kept 
back the secret of the evolution of moral processes. 
We go to the judgment with our eyes open, we go to 
perdition with the Scriptures written in plainest 
language of entreaty and love. 

If. The lamp! What is this ?—‘It shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment 
than for you.’ ‘God is love.’ He does not judge 
promiscuously or indiscriminately; there is not one 
lot for all; if a man has begun with much, much 
will be required of him, and if he has begun with 
little, he will be judged accordingly. 

IV. So I come back to my little Bible, my three 
syllabled Bible, the Bible that holds all the Bible. 
When I come upon a great and awful mystery I call 
for the lamp, and it has a way of throwing its beams 
down into its deepest cavities. I have held it over 
the grave. ‘This epigrammatic sentence fits all graves, 
it fits all cemeteries; it is the word that is written 
on its portals of the churchyard, ‘God is love’.— 
JosrrH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. m. p. 2338. 

Rererences.—IV. 8.—F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlv. p. 321. W.C. Wheeler, Sermons and Addresses, 
p. 125. W. J. Hocking, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 
61. Lyman Abbott, Iiid., vol. liv. p. 109. R. J. Campbell, 
Ibid., vol. lvi. p. 321. M. Gardner, Jbid., vol. lxx. p. 407. 


LOVE’S SUPREME DISCLOSURE 
‘God is love. In this was manifested the love of God toward 
us, because that God sent his only-begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through Him.’—x Joun rv. 8, 9. 
Love, as John tells us again and again, is to be seen 
and known only in what it does. We shall there- 
fore look at this love of God disclosing itself in 
lovely deeds, and rise step by step to see the supreme 

disclosure in the Cross of Christ. : 

I. The first and simplest thing to say about love 
is this—it is a social passion. There cannot be 
love without at least two, a lover and a beloved. 
The man who had never seen the face of a fellow- 
man could not know the meaning of love. The 
faculty of love would be dormant in him, and be felt 
only as an unsatisfied yearning. If God be love, He 
must have loved from all eternity. Before the 
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angels were created, or the universe had being, God 
was love. God never dwelt in a still and awful 
loneliness. 

II. The second simple thing to say about love is 
this—love is creation. Love must create, and it 
must create well-being. Love cannot be inactive. 
It must plan and toil and spend its resources and 
exert its energy. It must devise order, goodness, 
beauty, joy. Here we have the mighty motive of 
creation. Love is the source and creation is the 
stream. God does not love the world simply because 
He created it. He created this world of life and 
beauty and order because He is love. It is always 
love that builds a home. It is always love that 
makes a garden. It is always love that peoples a 
wilderness. The first words of the Bible are a reve- 
lation of love: ‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth’. 

III. The third simple thing to say about love is 
this—that love ia providence. Love cannot be 
content with creation. It must pass on to care, and 
God’s care is His providence. Your little son makes 
himself a rudely shapen boat. Its designing has 
filled his heart and busied his hand for hours. At 
length he launches his little mimic craft by some 
beach. Does he set his venture afloat and then turn 
his back upon it, heedless of its fate? Mark how he 
waits and watches and risks himself lest his little 
vessel come to untimely shipwreck. Love created 
it, and love hangs over it in absorbing care. And 
so God did not create the universe, and make all 
things beautiful in their season, and set His spirit in 
man, and then turn His back and vanish into silence. 
He does not sit afar off on the world’s edge to see it 
go. The world is not a piece of clockwork, finished 
once for all, and set agoing by an almighty mechanic. 
It is a living and growing organism. God’s eyes are 
ever watching it. His fingers are ever working upon 
it, His hands ever devising new beauty in it. 

IV. The fourth thing and the great thing to say 
about love is this—love is grace. ‘This is where 
iove makes its supreme disclosure. What is grace 
put love dealing with sin? What can God, who is 
love, do for the sinner but pour Himself out in 
custly sacrifice to redeem him? 

V. The fifth thing to say about love is—love 1s 
discipline. Love's supreme disclosure is the Cross, 
but love which redeems must pass on to discipline. 
Love’s redeeming work was not done when Christ 
had burst the gates of hell. The dominion of sin 
was broken, but its fascination and power were not 
wholly annulled. No man who has accepted the 
forgiveness of God, and put himself under the 
mastership of Christ, can be ignorant that the power 
of indwelling sin is his most humbling experience. 
There is a work of God for man. There is also a 
work of God in man. Therefore God disciplines His 
redeemed. He chastens by mercy and by judgment, 
through limiting privation and burdening care, by 
the shadow on the heart and the thorn in the flesh, 
to purify and to perfect in righteousness, 


VI. The sixth thing to say about love is—love is 
heaven. In New Testament teaching that is the 
issue of love’s work in the Cross and by the discipline 
of God. Love can never be satisfied without the 
loved one’s presence and fellowship. ‘I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, that where I am ye may be also,’ 
was the last assurance of incarnate love. To that 
message all the New Testament writers make a 
earning response.—W. M. Crow, The Cross in 
Christian Experience, p. 41. 


‘Godis Love. In this-was manifested the love of God toward 
us, because that God sent his only-begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through Him.’—1 Joun iv. 8, 9. 

Or the reality of God’s love St. John had no doubt; 

neither need we have any, though some do doubt it, 

thinking that God’s justice and hatred of sin inter- 
fere with His love. But justice does not interfere 
with love in God. Justice and love are compatible 
in man, and much more so in God. The cross of 

Christ reveals and establishes the harmony between 

righteousness and mercy. ‘There justice gets its own, 

and love has its way, and God is a ‘just God and a 

Saviour, and ‘grace reigns through righteousness’. 

Christ’s cross is not the cause but the consequence of 

God’s love. The text asserts God’s love before He 

sent Christ; affirms Christ’s mission to be the mani- 

festation of God’s love. There need be no doubt, then, 
as to the fact, that God loves us, has loved us. But 
more than this, the text not only implies that God is 
loving and loves us, but asserts that He is love. Love is 
the sum and harmony of all His attributes, His essence. 

I. The Manifestation of God’s Love.—God’s love 
is manifested in creation, in preservation, and in all 
the blessings of this life, but above all in redemption. 

(a) God sent His Son. He did not merely allow 
or consent to His coming. He Himself sent His Son, 
gave Him His commission and authority. 

(b) God sent His only-begotten Son. He who 
was sent by God as a gift of love was no less than 
His only-begotten Son. Then God’s love is as great 
as the divine glory of HisSon. God sends no servant, 
no archangel, but His equal and co-eternal Son Who, 
as His only-begotten, and sharing that nature which 
is love, could best manifest God’s love. 

(c) God sent His Son into the world. The des- 
tination of the Son, His being sent into a fallen and 
sinful world, a world disordered and corrupt, a world 
which during thousands of years had not grown better 
but worse, manifested God’s love. Christ’s personal 
history and experience in the world manifested how 
great was the love of God that sent Him to such a 
world and to such treatment in it. 

(d) God sent His Son... that we might live 
through Him. The purpose of Christ’s mission, in- 
volving His death as a sacrifice for sin, His giving 
His life to redeem ours, manifested God’slove. They 
for whom He sent His Son were sinners, guilty, help- 
less, unloving. 

II. Some Thoughts which Emerge.—(1) Here is 
the spring and motive of love to Gad and the love 
to man which is its evidence. 
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(2) If God has given His only-begotten Son for our 
life, with Him also He shall freely give us all things. 

(8) How precious is the soul of man! It is the 
subject of God’s love, and Christ was sent to give it 
true life. 

(4) We must become sons of God, born sons, if we 
are to manifest His love. 

(5) To reject God’s love thus manifested must be 
the greatest sin and misery, and it is self-inflicted 
misery as it is wilful sin. 

Rersrences.—IV, 8-10, 16.—G. Body, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 187. IV. 9.—C. Bradley, Faithful Teach- 
ing, p. 12. J. R. Mlingworth, University and Cathedral 
Sermons, p. 87. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 42. 1V. 
9, 10.—J. Cumming, Penny Pulpit, No. 1587, p. 91. 


LEARNING TO LOVE GOD 


* Herein is love, not that we love God, but that He loved us 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’— 
I JOHN Iv. ro. 
Love to God, like the rain and the snow, must come 
down from heaven. St. John, the Apestle of lcve, 
tells us love is of God; and yet I think that God 
has placed within your reach, and mine, certain 
means by which we may leern to love God, or learn 
to love Him better than we do already. Let me 
remind you what some of these are. 
I. First, Thirst. Canon Mozley, one of the ablest 
men in the Church of England in the nineteenth 
century, has a remarkable sermon on the strength of 
wishing, and in that sermon he points out that the 
Bible teaches us that, if a man wishes for any great 
spiritual gift, sooner or later that gift will be his, 
provided it be the supreme wish of his heart; and he 
quotes some great words of Bishop Wilson of Sodor 
and Man, that we receive grace in proportion as we 
desire it. Do we desire to love God? ‘Then, sooner 
or later, that desire will be satisfied, if it is the 
supreme desire of the heart. And that for two 
reasons—God never implants a desire in a man’s 
heart to mock him, but that sooner or later He may 
satisfy it. And that desire will find its voice in 
rayer, and to prayer the great promise is made, 
* Ask and it shall be given’. 

IL. The second, Faith. St. John, the apostle of 
love, the disciple whom Jesus loved, tells us in this 
very chapter how he came to love God : ‘ We have 
known and believed the love that God hath to us’. 
The whole secret of loving God is to believe that 
God loves us ; not to try to force ourselves to love 
God, but to accept the great truth that God loves us, 
And God has given our faith what I will venture to 
call two footholds upon which we may plant our feet 
and be perfectly sure that God loves us. ‘The first is 
the cradle of Bethlehem ; and the second the Cross of 
Calvary. 

Ill. The third, Service. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
in his ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ says that if you would 
restore a commonplace truth to its first lustre you 
must translate it into action. Here is a great truth 
that God loves us. Go and act as if it were true. 
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Amongst your friends is one who, in popular language, 
is going wrong. Try and save him, write to him, 
talk to him, pray for him, consider what you can do 
to rescue him from ruin. Do it because God loves 
you and loves him. In your neighbourhood is a 
family sorely pressed with poverty. ‘Try and help 
them ; feed the hungry, clothe the naked, lift up the 
fallen ; do what you can to stand by them in their 
time of trouble, and do it because God loves you and 
loves them. The cause of Jesus Christ wants your 
service, wants your heart. Give, work, because God 
loves you and loves all men; and as you act out the 
love of God, or because God loves you and them, 
your love will grow. Love can only live by loving; 
and by serving love will grow. 

Lastly, there is love for the creature. I believe that 
God is training us all by the sweet purs lov2 of tome 
life to love Him. There are seme pecple whe say, 
Take cere that yst do not love your husband, or 
your wife, or your lover, or your friend, or your child, 
too much. If you love them in God, and for God, you 
can never love them too much. Nay, God will train 
rou to love Him through loving your dear ones at 

ome, And in the love that the husband has for the 
wife, or the wife has for the husband, we have a dim 
reflection of the love wherewith the heavenly Bride- 
groom loves His Church and every member of His 
Church, and the husband and the wife will say: If our 
love is so strong and deep and ennobling, what must 
be the love wherewith Christ loves us? And so we 
will rise, I say, on the stepping-stones of human love 
to realise God’s love to us, and to love Him back. 
First faith, then service, then love to the creature: 
these are some means which God has put within our 
power to enable us to love Him better.—Bisuop 
Cuavasse, Christian World Pulpit, vol. uxxvut. p. 
97. . 

Rererences.—IV. 10.—R. J. Campbell, Ohristian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 198. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 
2394; vol. xlii, No. 2248. H. T. Potten, British Congrega- 
tionalist, 20th September, 1906, p. 177. Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 347, A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—1 John, p. 329. IV. 10, 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xxix. No. 1707. 

‘Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another.’—1 JouN Iv. Ir. 

Bessey is he that loveth Thee, and his friend in 

Thee, and his enemy for Thee.—Aveusting, Con/jes- 

sions (Iv. 9). 

Rererences.—IV, 11.—S. Gregory, How to Steer a Ship, 
p. 103. Archbishop Benson, Living Theology, p. 71. IV. 12. 
—R. W. Church, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 221. 

‘If we love oneanother, God dwelleth in us, Hereby we know 
that we dwell in Him, and He in us,’—x Joun iv. 12, 13. 
Sir, there may be artificial pride in this humility ; 
but for me, I neither know what He is, nor His 
Son’s Name, nor where He dwelleth. I hear a report 
of Christ great enough, and that is all. Oh! what 
is nearness to Him? What is that, to be ‘in God,’ 
to ‘dwell in God’? What a house that must be } 
How far are some from their house and home? .. . 
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When shall we attain to a living in only, only God |!— 
S. Ruruerrorp to Colonel Gilbert Ker. 


‘And we have known and believed.’—1 Joun tv. 16. 


In his essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Carlyle de- 
fines the few higher natures of every age as people 
who ‘examine and determine, not what others do, but 
what it is right todo. .. . These are properly our 
Men, our great Men; the guides of the dull host— 
which follows them as by an irrevocable decree. 
They are the chosen of the world; they had this rare 
faculty not only of “supposing” and “inclining to 
think,” but of knowing and believing ; the nature 
of their being was, that they lived not by Hearsay, 
but by clear Vision.’ 

Rererences.—IV, 14.—U. R. Thomas, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 310. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xl. No. 2383. 
IV. 14, 15.—Hxpositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 290. IV. 15.— 
C. 8. Macfarland, The Spirit Christlike, p. 157. Haxpositor (5th 
Series), vol. vii. p. 210. IV. 16.—R. M. Grier, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 28. C. D. Bell, The Power of God, 
p. 13. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 49. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 253. G. F. Pentecost, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 282. IV. 16-18.—C. Kingsley, The 
Good News of God, p. 256. 


THE SERVANT AS HIS LORD 
‘As He is, so are we in this world.’—1 Joun Iv. 17. 


Larcr truths may be spoken in little words. Pro- 
fundity is often supposed to be obscurity, but the 
deepest depth is clear. John, in his gospel and 
epistles, deals with the deepest realities, and with all 
things in their eternal aspects, but his vocabulary is 
the simplest in the New Testament. What can be 
simpler than ‘ As He,so are we in this world?’ And 
what can go beyond the thought that lies in it, that 
a Christian is a living likeness of Christ ? 

I. A Christian is Christ’s living likeness. That is 
a startling thing to say, and all the more startling if 
you notice that John does not say ‘As He was, in 
this earthly life of humiliation and filial obedience, 
but ‘as He is,’ in His heavenly life and reign and 
glory. Now there is the difference between the 
teaching of such classes of religionists as represent 
Christ’s humanity as all in all, and preach to us that 
He, in His earthly life, is the pattern to whom we 
are to seek to conform our lives, and the true evan- 
gelical teaching. We are like Him, if we are His, 
in this that we are joined to God, that we hold 
fellowship with Him, that our lives are all permeated 
with the Divine, that we are saturated with the 
presence of God, that we have submitted ourselves to 
Him and to His will, that ‘not my will, but Thine, 
be done’ is the very inmost meaning of our hearts 
and our lives. I have put an emphasis upon the ‘is’ 
instead of the ‘was,’ as it applies to Jesus Christ. 
I would further put an emphasis upon the ‘are,’ as 
it applies to us. ‘So are we.’ John is not saying 
what Christian men ought to strive to be, but he is 
saying what all Christian men, by virtue of their 
Christian character, are. ‘So are we, in this world.’ 
The ‘world’—or, to use modern phraseology, ‘the 
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environment’—conditions the resemblance. But 
notice further, how that limitation carries with it 
another message. There is Christ in the heavens, 
veiled and unseen. Here are you on earth, His re- 
presentative, 

II. Such a likeness to Jesus Christ is the only 
thing that will enable a man to lift up his head in 
the Day of Judgment. Whilst unquestionably the 
beginning of salvation, and the condition of forgive- 
ness here, and of acceptance hereafter, are laid in 
trust in Jesus Christ, that. trust is sure to work out 
a character which is in conformity with His require- 
ments and moulded after the likeness of Himself. It 
is only when faith works in us, through love and 
communion, characters like Jesus Christ’s, that we 
shall be able to stand—though even then we shall 
have to trust to Divine and infinite mercy, and to the 
sprinkling of His blood before the Throne of God. 

III. The process by which this likeness is secured. 
Our love is made perfect by dwelling in God, and 
God in us; in order that we may be thus conformed 
to Christ’s likeness, and so have boldness in that 
great day. ‘Abide in Me, and I in you. But, re- 
member, such abiding is no idle waiting, no passive 
confidence.—A. Macraren, Triwmphant Certarnties, 
p. 286. 

Rererences. —IV. 17.— Bishop Winnington-Ingram, 
Under the Dome, p. 236. R. F. Horton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 225. A. Maclaren, Eapositions of Holy 
Scripture—1 John, p. 838. IV. 17, 18.—R. W. Church, Village 
Sermons (8rd Series), p. 258. 


FEAR AND LOVE 


‘There is no fear in love ; but perfect love casteth out fear: 
because fear hath torment.’—1 JOHN Iv. 18, 


Frar and love—these two—and the greater of these 
is love. We are all agreed that love is the mightiest 
lever in the universe ; but it is very possible that we 
are not all of one mind as to the use of fear in 
religion. And has it any legitimate use? Our 
answer is decidedly in the affirmative. The Bible 
speaks of two kinds of fear—the filial and the 
slavish. We fear God, and we fear the devil; but 
we do not fear the one in the same sense as we 
fear the other. Filial fear is a duty; but slavish 
fear isasin. The one attracts us to God; but the 
other drives us away from Him. Fear’s thunders, 
unless followed. by love’s enrapturing melodies, have 
a baneful influence upon the human soul; and this 
we shall endeavour to show, 

I. Fear has a tendency to produce a Morality of 
Policy, unless supplemented by Love. The terrified 
soul strives to be virtuous, not from any love for 
virtue per se, but from fear of sin’s punishment. We 
must strive to hate sin as sin, and love virtue as 
virtue, independently of the punishment or reward. 

II. Incessant appeals to Fear have a sadly enervat- 
ing influence upon the moral nature. Fear paralyses 
the soul, deprives it of its moral vigour, and positively 
hinders effort. Fear weakens the physical frame, 
and paves the way for any disease that may be 
hovering about. And is not this true of the intel- 
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lect? Fear may drive the soul out of Egypt; but 
we need a more benignant power to lead it into 
Canaan. 

Ill. Incessant appeals to Fear tend to promote 
unbelief. A dreaded God will eventually become a 
God despised, hated and denied. 

IV. Incessant appeals to Fear tend to make 
spiritual worship impossible, Love delights to com- 
mune with its object ; but a dreaded object will put 
a summary end to all pleasurable communion. A 
dreaded God cannot be heartily and devoutly wor- 
shipped. You can no more love Him than you can 
caress a volcano | 

V. Incessant appeals to Fear may lead to a forced 
Obedience which is practically worthless. ‘A man 
convinced against his will is of the same opinion 
still.’ When the judgments were removed, Pharaoh 
forgot all his promises. Forced obedience, generated 
by fear, is little better than disobedience. In the 
face of all that we have said, some may be tempted 
to ask, ‘What, then, is the use of fear in religion ? 
Has it any use at all’. Our reply is that fear must 
be used to pave the way for something better than 
itself; in itself, it must be the herald and forerunner 
of love. Sinai must be the precursor of Calvary. 
It is so in the Bible, it is so in Providence, and it 
must be so in the spiritual history of the individual.— 
J. Osstan Davies, Old Yet Ever New, p. 179. 


LOVE AND FEAR 
1 JOHN tv, 18, 
Joxun has been speaking of boldness, and that natur- 
ally suggests its opposite—fear. He has been saying 


that perfect love produces courage in the day of. 


judgment, because it produces likeness to Christ, who 
is the judge. In my text he explains and enlarges 
that statement. For there is another way in which 
love produces boldness, and that is by its casting out 
fear. These two are mutually exclusive. There are 
three things here that I wish to notice—the empire 
of fear, the mission of fear, and the expulsion of fear. 

I. The Empire of Fear.—Fear is a shrinking 
apprehension of evil as befalling us, from the person 
or thing which we dread. (1) There are conditions 
of human nature, in which the God who ought to be 
our dearest joy and most ardent desire becomes our 
ghastliest dread. The root of such an unnatural 


erversion of all that a creature ought to feel towards. 


its loving Creator lies in the simple consciousness of 
discordance between God and man, which is the 
shadow cast over the heart by the fact of sin. (2) 
Arising from that discomforting consciousness of 
Aiecont there come, likewise, other forms and objects 
of dread. For if I am out of harmony with Him, 


. what will be my fate in the midst of a universe ad. 


ministered by Him and in which all are His servants? 
(3) Then there rises up another object of dread, 
which, in like manner, derives all its power to terrify 
and to hurt from the fact of our discordance with 
God ; and that is ‘the shadow feared of man,’ that 


stands shrouded by the path and waits for each of 
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us. There is something else that casts out fear than 
perfect love, and that is, perfect levity. A man who 
1s in discord with God has reason to be afraid, and 
I come to you with 
prophet, ‘Be troubled, ye careless ones’. 


the old exhortation of the 


Il. The Mission of Fear.—‘Fear hath torment. 
‘Torment’ does not convey the whole idea of the 
word. It means suffering, but suffering for a pur- 


pose: suffering which is correction ; suffering which 
is disciplinary ; suffering which is intended to lead to 
something beyond itself. 
to lead to that which shall annihilate it by taking 
away its cause. 
source, my own sinfulness, 


The intention of fear is 


(1) Let the dread direct me to its 
(2) Let the discovery of 
my own sinfulness direct me to its remedy, the 


righteousness and the Cross of Jesus Christ. 


Ill. The Expulsion of Fear.—If I go to Jesus 
Christ asa sinful man, and get His love bestowed 
upon me, then, as the next verse to my text says, my 
love springs in response to His to me, and in the 
measure in which that love rises in my heart will it 
frustrate its antagonistic dread. Remember that it 
is ‘perfect love’ which ‘casts out fear’. A little love 
has not mass enough in it to drive out thick, cluster- 
ing fears—A, Macrarey, Triumphant Certainties, 
p. 296. 

‘Perfect love casteth out fear,’—1r JouN 1Vv. 18, 
CroMwEL. wrote in 1652 to his son-in-law, General 
Fleetwood :— 

‘Salute your dear wife from me. Bid her beware 
of a bondage spirit. Fear is the natural issue of such 
a spirit, the antidote is love. The voice of fear is: 
IfI had done this, if I had avoided that, how well 
it had been with me! I know this hath been her 
vain reasoning ; poor Biddy !” 

Love argueth in this verse, What a Christ have I; 
what a Father in and through Him! What a name 
hath my Father; merciful, gracious, long-suffering, 
abundant in goodness and truth; forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin. . . . This commends the love 
of God ; it is Christ dying for men without strength, 
for men whilst sinners, whilst enemies. . . . Acts of 
obedience are not perfect, and therefore yield not 
perfect grace. Faith, as an act, yields it not; but 
‘only’ as it carries us into Him, who is our perfect 
rest and peace; in whom we are accounted of, or 
received by the Father, even as Christ Himself. 
This is our high calling. Rest we here, and here 
only. 

‘Perfect love casteth out fear,’—1 Joun rv. 18, 

Oruer fears and sorrows, grievances of body and 
mind, are troublesome for the time; but this is for 
ever, eternal damnation, hell itself, a plague, a fire ; 
an inundation hurts one province alone, and the loss 
may be recovered; but this superstition involves all 
the world almost, and can never be remedied. Sickness 
and sorrows come and go, but a superstitious soul 
hath no rest.—Burron’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 


Cuartes Kinestry’s eldest son once wrote that 
‘* Perfect love casteth out fear” was the motto on 
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which my father based his theory of bringing up his 
children; and this theory he put in practice from 
their babyhood till when he left them as men and 
women. From this, and from the interest he took in 
all their pursuits, their pleasures, trials, and even the 
petty details of their everyday life, there sprung up 
a “friendship” between father and children that 
increased in intensity and depth with years.’ 


‘Iw a sense, we were afraid of him,’ Thomas Arnold 
writes of his father, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, in Passages 
in a Wandering Life (p. 9); ‘that is, we were very 
much afraid, if we did wrong, of being found out and 
punished, and still worse, of witnessing the frown 

athering on his brow. Yet in all of us on the whole 
Ru cast out fear; for he never held us at a distance, 
was hever impatient with us; always, we knew, was 


trying to make us good and happy.’ 


‘Can there be true love without wholesome fear? 
And does not the old Elizabethan “My dear dread” 
express the noblest voluntary relation in which two 
human souls can stand to each other? Perfect love 
casteth out fear. Yes: but where is love perfect 
among imperfect beings, save a mother's for her 
child. For all the rest, it is through fear that love 
is made perfect ; fear which bridles and guides the 
lover with awe—even though misplaced —of the 
beloved one’s perfections; with dread—never mis- 
placed—of the beloved one’s contempt.’—CuariEs 
Kincs ey, Essays, p. 344. 


TrEeRE comes a time when neither Fear nor Hope are 
necessary to the pious man; but he loves righteous- 
ness for righteousness’ sake, and love is all in all. It 
is not joy but escape from future perdition that he 
now feels ; nor is it hope for some untold happiness 
in the future: it is a present rapture of piety and 
resignation and love—a present that fills eternity. 
It asks nothing, it fears nothing; it loves and it has 
no petition to make. God takes back His little 
child to Himself—a little child that has no fear, and 
is all trust. —ALEXANDER SMITH. 


FEAR AND LOVE 


‘He that feareth is not made perfect in love.’—1 JouN Iv. 18. 


In heaven, love will absorb fear; but in this world, 
fear and love must go together. No one can love 
God aright without fearing Him; though many fear 
Him, and yet do not love Him. Self-confident men, 
who do not know their own hearts, or the reasons 
they have for being dissatisfied with themselves, do 
not fear God, and they think this bold freedom is to 
love Him. Deliberate sinners fear but cannot love 
Him. But devotion to Him consists in love and fear, 
as we may understand from our ordinary attachment 
to each other. No one really loves another who 
does not feel a certain reverence towards him. When 
friends transgress this sobriety of affection, they may 
indeed continue associates for a time, but they have 
broken the bond of union. It is mutual respect 
which makes friendship lasting. So again, in the 
feelings of inferiors towards superiors. Fear must go 
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before love. ‘Till he who has authority shows he has 
it and can use it, his forbearance will not be valued 
duly ; his kindness will look like weakness. We 
learn to contemn what we do not fear; and we can- 
not love what we contemn. So in religion also. We 
cannot understand Christ’s mercies till we understand 
His power, His glory, His unspeakable holiness, and 
our demerits; that is, until we first fear Him— 
J. H. Newman. 


Rererences.—IV. 18.—S. Cox, Expositions, p. 864. E. M, 
Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 148. F. de W. Lushington, 
Sermons to Young Boys, p. 60. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 213, A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy Scriptwre—1 John, 
p. 347. 


THE RAY AND THE REFLECTION 


‘We love Him, because He first loved us.’—1z JOHN IV. 19. 


Tuer correct reading of my text, as you will find in 
the Revised Version, omits ‘ Him’ in the first clause, 
and simply says ‘we love, without specifying the 
object. That is to say, for the moment John’s 
thought is fixed rather on the inward transformation 
effected—from self-regard to love—than on consider- 
ing the object on which the love is expended. When 
the heart is melted, the streams flow wherever there 
is achannel. The river, as he goes on to show us, 
parts into two heads, and love to God and love to 
man are, in their essence and root-principle, one 
thing. So my text is the summary of all revelation 
about God, the ultimate word about all our relations 
to Him, and the all-inclusive directory as to our 
conduct to one another. 

I. The ultimate word about God. ‘He first 
loved us. Properly and strictly speaking, that 
‘first’ only declares the priority of the Divine love 
towards us over ours towards Him. But we ma 
fairly give it a wider meaning, and say—first of all, 
ere Creation and Time—first of all things was God’s 
love: last to be discovered because most ancient of 
all. (1) Consider, for a moment, the relation which 
all the other perfections of the Divine nature have 
to this central and foundation one. ‘There is the 
central blaze: the rest is but the brilliant periphery 
that encloses it. (2) Are we not warranted in be- 
lieving that in that which we call the love of God 
there do abide the same elements as characterise the 
thing that bears the same name in our human ex- 
perience? The spectrum has told us that the con- 
stituents of the mighty sun in the heavens are the 
same as the constituents of this little darkened earth. 
And there are the same lines in the Divine spectrum 
that there are in ours. 

II. Here we have the ultimate word as to our 
religion, (1) A simple trust in the love of God, as 
manifested in Jesus Christ, our Lord, is the only 
thing which will so deal with man’s natural self- 
regard and desire to make himself his own object and 
centre, as to substitute for that the victorious love 
of God. (2) If we love Him, it will be the motive 
power and spring of all manner of obedience and glad 
services. St, Augustine’s paradox, rightly under- 
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stood, 'is a magnificent truth, ‘Love! and do what 
- you will’. 


Ill. Here is the ultimate word about our conduct 
to men. The only victorious antagonist to the self- 
regarding temperament of average men, and the 
only power which will change philanthropy from a 


sentiment into a self-denying and active principle of 


conduct, is to be found in the belief of the love 
of God in Jesus Christ, and in answering love to 


Him.—A. Macraren, Triumphant Certainties, p- 
305. 


“We love Him, because He first loved us.’—1 Joun Iv. 19. 


Ir was in his happier state of mind that Law was 
found by Wesley, and in this spirit he said to him: 
‘You would have a philosophical religion, but there 
can be no such thing. Religion is the most plain, 
simple thing in the world. It is only, we love Him, 
because He first loved us’.—Sovrury. 


Tus religious idea is essentially not an individualist 
perception, not a single fact which stands separate 
and palpable, but an organic and organising principle, 
which binds man to man, and of which the Church 
is the embodiment and evidence. ‘How can a man 
love God,’ it is said, ‘if he love not his brother also ?’ 
How, it may be added, can one see and realise God, 
unless he see and realise the community and solidar- 
ity of man? On the coherence and coincidence of 
these two aspects all religion depends: it is this 
which, when it is alive, makes it always propagandist ; 
for you feel that it cannot be really true for you 
unless it is true for others also—Pror. Wiuam 
Wattacr, Gifford Lectures, pp. 47, 48. 


"He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot 
love God whom he hath not seen.’—1 Joun tv. 20. 
‘Bor,’ said Vinet half-sadly, half-ironically, in his 
diary, ‘it is just the brother one sees whom it is so 

difficult to love’. 

Rererences.—IV. 19.—H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 168. W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for the 
Seasons, p. 96. R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, p. 122. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. v. No. 229; vol. xvii. No. 1008 ; 
vol. xxii. No. 1299, and vol. xlvii. No. 27380. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—1 John, p. 355. IV. 20.— 
J. M. Whiton, Swmmer Sermons, p. 53. H. 8, Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 829. Bishop Riley, 
Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 536. IV. 20, 21.— 
J. C. M. Bellew, Christ in Life; Life in Ohrist, p. 315. IV. 
21.—J. 8. Boone, Sermons, p. 190. V. 1.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xvii. No. 979. V. 1-5.—Expositor (6th Series), 
vol, v. p. 287. 


GOD’S COMMANDMENTS 


‘ His commandments are not grievous.’—1 Joun v. 3. 


We shall do well to remind ourselves at the begin- 
ning of life that we are already in a wonderful world, 
that the pathway of our lives will lead us through 
the intricacies of a Divine system, which is intended 
progressively to reveal itself to us, and to bring us 
nearer to our intended perfection and to God. Let 
me try to point out two or three of the chief 


groups of forces which form part of this Divine 
system. 

I. The Fellowship of Love.—First, then, as touch- 
ing the very beginning of our existence here, there is 
what has been called the fellowship of Love. Love 
is a great force, or set of forces, most delicate, most 
subtle, most intricate, most Divine; and yet how 
little considered, how imperfectly prepared for, by 
most of us! Marriage is indeed a wonderful part of 
the Divine system, and full of progressively developing 
power and blessing, instituted by God in Paradise, 
before sin had confused and dulled the pleasures He 
had prepared for us; chosen as the symbol of the 
great mystery of God; given freely to all, rich as 
well as poor, with no respect of persons. How im- 
perfectly do we prepare forit! Ido not speak of 
that miserable refined system of human barter, when 
parents, for the sake of politics or some worldly 
scheme, sell their children for their own advancement, 
and condemn them to the slavery of a loveless mar- 
riage ; but rather I am thinking of the hundreds of 
thoughtless men and women who enter upon this 
Divine mystery, yield themselves to the intricacies of 
these heavenly forces, without reasonable considera- 
tion, without any serious thought, without one word 
of prayer. We are shocked when the results come 
before us, day after day, alas! in our daily journals, 
and we read of the heartless forsaking, or brutal 
treatment, of one who should be as another self, the 
symbol of the Bride of Christ. We are shocked, too, 
hardly less, at the frequent applications of richer men 
to be freed from a union that they might have bee 
would have had strength to stand even the shock of 
death. 

Il. The Fellowship of Rights.—Here is another 
fellowship, another set of forces, very powerful, which 
God has prepared for us among the intricacies of the 
Divine system in which we live, closely connected 
with the progressive development of family life. It 
has been called the fellowship of Rights. No man 
can live to himself: we are all bound together; the 
family becomes the germ of the State. Ethics, as it 
has been said, must be regarded again, as of old, as 
the vestibule of politics : it is not possible to continue 
exhorting children of any class with mere moral 
maxims of individual morality ; they must become 
conscious as they live on of the intricacies of the com- 
bined forces of political and national life—forces 
which God has prepared for us, and intended to assist 
humanity in its progress towards perfection and near- 
ness to Himself. 

Ill. The Fellowship of Grace.—There is yet a 
third fellowship, a third group of forces, & third 
example of the intricacies of the Divine system in 
which we may now be—the fellowship of Grace ; 4.¢., 
in simple language, though perhaps not more easily 
understood, the Church. | 

Here is a Divine system, which is the perfection of 
the fellowships of Love and of Rights: it is a universal 
Brotherhood ; it is the kingdom of heaven.—BisHor 
Epwarp Kine, The Love and Wisdom of God, p. 121. 
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THE GRACIOUSNESS OF THE LAW 
‘For this is the love of God, that we keep His commandments: 

and His commandments are not grievous.’—1 JOHN V. 3. 

I. Every Commandment is a Salvation.—How is 
it that the commandments appear grievous? Be- 
cause they cross our unnatural and inordinate desires. 
To resent the laws of Sinai is more foolish than to 
complain of the steel bars of the menagerie which 
come between us and the wild beasts. ‘The grievous- 
ness is in ourselves, and the commandmentis a glorious 
salvation from the evil within us which we have most 
to fear. Not only are the commandments not grievous, 
they are gracious. There are two kinds of grace— 
preventing grace and reclaiming grace. ‘The grace 
that absolves our sins, covers our guilt, brings into 
our bosom abiding peace, is precious indeed. Yet 
preventing grace is not less precious. One of the 
grandest revelations of this preventing grace is seen 
in the clear and authoritative publication of the law. 
The commandment is not grievous, any more than 
the lighthouse—it is a warning, guiding, saving 
beacon. 

Il, Every Commandment is an Inspiration.— 
Science assures us of the efficacy of light; it is not 
light only, but force—quickening, cleansing, com- 

elling force. And the truth in Jesus is not merely 
ary light for the intellect, but vital force availing for 
interior purity and practical obedience. When we 
are born of God and filled with faith and love, the 
keeping of the commandment is easy and delightful. 
When the Master showed the immense sublimity of 
the law of forgiveness, the disciples did not ask that 
it should be modified to their weakness, but that 
through increased faith and force they might be equal 
to it in all its length and breadth. 

Ill. Every Commandment is a Benediction.— 
Not asalvation only, but a beatitude. No astronomer 
has yet been able to observe any evidence of a comet 
possessing a fixed axis of revolution, and most prob- 
ably because they have not yet acquired this law, 
comets are so unorganised and so eccentric in their 
orbits ; free from a fixed axis of revolution they 
wander at large with erratic movement, yet they 
remain chaotic, and do not develop into beautiful and 
fyuitful planets. Yes; it is only as the love of God 
becomes the fixed axis of our being, and a close 
obedience to Jaw the rule of our life, that we are 
fashioned into the full glory of our nature and enter 
upon its vast destiny of blessedness—W. L. Warkin- 
son, The Ashes of Roses, p. 235. 


‘His commandments are not grievous.’—1z JOHN V. 3. 


Contrast Shelley’s bitter note to Queen Mab: ‘Re- 
ligion and morality, as they now stand, compose a 
practical code of misery and servitude: the genius 
of human happiness must tear every leaf from the 
accursed book of God ere man can read the inscrip- 
tion on his heart’. 

‘In my life, an exceptionally happy one from a 
worldly point of view,’ says olstoi, ‘I can number 
such a quantity of sufferings endured for the sake of 


“the world” that they would be enough to furnish 
a martyr for Jesus. . . . Let any sincere man pass 
his life in review, and he will perceive that never, 
not once, has he suffered through practising the 
doctrine of Jesus ; the chief part of the miseries of 
his life have proceeded solely from his following, 
contrary to his inclinations, the spell of the doctrine 
of the world,’ 


Have we not all of us moods, in which an allusion 
to God makes us impatient ; and is not this fact 
alone the nearest of any fact to a deep-sea sounding 
of our corruption? It is hard to see what God has 
done to deserve all this. . . . It is the very necessity 
of our case as creatures, that we must be under a 
law; and could we be under laws less numerous, less 
onerous, than those under which we are laid by the 
perfection of God? Easy laws, few laws, and laws 
which it is our own interest to keep—these are the 
characteristics of the dominion of God.—F’. W. Faner. 

Rererences.—V. 3.—J. W. Houchin, The Vision of God 
p. 72. J. Keble, Sermons for Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday, 
p. 200. V.8,4.—J. J. Blunt, Plain Sermons (2nd Series), p. 
160. 


THE FACT OF THE RESURRECTION 
(For Easter Sunday) 
‘ This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
—I1 JOHN V. 4. 

To-pay, the octave day of Easter, the joy of the 
Apostolic colleagues is fulfilled. Ever since the 
Apostles saw the Lord, they have been glad; but 
through the past week a shadow of sorrow has been 
cast over their happiness, because, do what they 
would, for so the original implies, they could not 
persuade one of their colleagues to believe their 
statement that Christ had risen again. But to-day 
Jesus appeared to Thomas as well as again to the 
other disciples, and he who, for the very joy of the 
thing, had been unable to accept his brethren’s testi- 
mony, gives utterance, on the appearance of the 
risen Lord to him, to the fullest and truest expression 
of faith which had as yet been delivered, aa fe wor- 
shipped Him and said, ‘My Lord and my God’. As 
we all know, alas! faith in these days is very much 
at discount. Men claim the right of doing with the 
science of religion that which no sane man would 
ever think of doing with any other science. They 
claim the right to overthrow all authority and all 
inquiry and research that has gone before, they try 
to persuade us to begin again from the very begin- 
ning as if there were no treasures of the Church in 
ages past. ‘There is not one of us, therefore, who 
can afford to dispense with the encouragement and 
help which the Easter festival brings us with regard 
to our faith. 

I. In the first place, the fact of the Resurrection, 
as a well-authenticated event in history, is the sure 
foundation for our faith, for it abundantly proved 
all that went before it, and it, and it alone, fully 
accounts for all that follows after it. Easter proves 
the truth of the Catholic creed which says that Ged 
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the Son was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary, for it was not possible that He 
Who gives life, and in Whom is life, should be holden 
of the pains of death. The miracle is rather on Good 
Friday afternoon than on Easter morning, for the 
Resurrection is but the taking again of that which 
man could not deprive our Lord of, but which He 
laid down of His own free will, and which He, with 
that power that He tells us He had, took up again. 
Such a power could not, of course, possibly belong to 
any but God, and it is in this proof that the Resur- 
rection gives us that we listen gladly to the state- 
ment of St. Paul when, as in the Second Lesson 


to-day, he tells us, ‘If Christ be not raised, your 


faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins’. And as with 


all that comes before Easter, so also with the history 
of the world, as of the Church, it is only in the truth 
of the fact of the Resurrection that we can find any 
satisfactory solution of the problems which are set 
And seeing that it is by the Resurrection 
from the dead that Jesus is declared to be ‘the Son 
of God with power according to the spirit of holi- 
ness,’ we without hesitation, we with undying thank- 
fulness, ever lifting up our hearts in praise to God 
for His goodness and mercy towards us, accept the 


before us. 


whole faith given by God through His Son, and feel, 


as we believe, that ‘this is the victory that over- 


cometh the world, even our faith’. 


II. But again the Resurrection is not only a fact ; 
it is also a revelation, that is to say, an unveiling of 


things unknown and not understood before. It is 
the revelation of a spiritual force here, and also a 
revelation of the unseen world beyond. During the 
great forty days that our Lord remained on earth, 
He showed that His whole human being was glori- 
fied, transformed by the Resurrection. And it is 
in this revelation of the Resurrection that we learn 
about new modes of human life. We see how we 
also can live through death and have a home be- 
ond. We understand how, even in this life, we are 
eae to live the higher and spiritual existence, the 
life identified with the Resurrection life of Christ 
our Lord. It is in this revelation that we now have 
union with those who have gone before, and that we 
look forward to the time when we, too, shall be 
changed. How great is the influence of this revela- 
tion on our faith it is impossible to exaggerate, 
We feel—it is within each one of us as an instinct— 
that this life is not the end of everything. Other 
religions, other, I mean, than that of Christ, teach us 
this truth quite plainly, but it is only in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ we can certainly know the 
reality of that which instinct forewarns us of, and 
once more we say, ‘This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith’, 

III. But the Resurrection, because it is a fact and 
because it is a revelation, is also a call. To believe 
in the fact, in any way to have been conscious of 
the power of the revelation, is to receive a call as 
truly, as fully, as searchingly, as plainly, as responsibly 
as when our Blessed Lord first said to the Apostles, 
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‘Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations’. 
It is impossible for people really to know Jesus and 
the power of His Resurrection without being filled 
with zeal and ardour for the conversion of the world, 
and this zeal is manifested at home and abroad. It 
matters not where it is. What does matter is that 
you and I, who profess every day of our life that we 
do believe that on the third day He rose again from 
the dead, should be as those who have heard the 
call to go forth and bring others to the knowledge 
and love of God. It is the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion, or rather, shall we say, it is the love for the 
risen Lord, that has made men and women in this 
very day give up all for the love of their Saviour. 
Go where you will, and you will find people working 
for Christ, not a dead Christ, not a powerless Christ, 
not a mere historic Christ of the past, but a living 
Christ, the Almighty Christ, the historic Christ, and 
oh! more, far more, than that, even Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Year by 
year the Easter call comes fresh to you and to me. 
And as we go forth, and in our lives, and by our 
words, and by our alms, and fastings, and prayers, 
preach the glorious Gospel of the Resurrection, and 
see at home and abroad one soul here and another 
soul there—for never let us despise a single soul— 
Joining that glad procession until it becomes a great 
multitude which no man can number, shall we, once 
again, with all joy, humility, and thankfulness, say, 
‘This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith’. 


THE FAITH THAT OVERCOMES 


‘For whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world: and 
this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.’—1 JouHN v. 4, 

I. Tux first thing which strikes us in the character 

of our faith is that it bears the impress of man as — 

well as of God—of God in and through man. 

Christianity is essentially personal : it centres in a 

Saviour’s life. 

II. Our faith is not only personal ; it is essentially 
historical, ‘True it is that more than eighteen hun- 
dred years have passed since He Who was called con- 
temptuously ‘the Nazarene’ proclaimed Himself to 
be ‘the Son of God, the Saviour of the World,’ but 
we must remember that since the commission to 
the twelve His words have ever had their full 
effect. 

Ill. Our faith, which is personal and historical, is 
also essentially practical, Every mystery which is 
revealed to us is only so far set forth as to guide our 
conduct without satisfying our curiosity. The victo 
of faith is as manifold as its nature. (a) In the first 

lace, it is a victory over fleshly, material evils, both 
in the individual and in society. It has power to 
vanquish the selfishness of man. (b) Yet again, our 
faith is also a victory over intellectual as well as over’ 
material evils. Its history shows us how far it can 
appropriate all that is good and great in the progress 
of nations. The eternal truths of revelation ~emain 
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unchanged, but they are clothed from time to time 
in that outward form which makes them most effect- 
ual in influencing the temper of the age. (c) Yet, 
once again, our faith is also a victory over spiritual 
evils. The Christian life is the necessary commen- 
tary on the Christian creed. The sincerity of our 
belief is measured by the efficiency of our practice.— 
Bisoor Wesrcorr, Village Sermons, p. 172. 


‘ This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.’ 
—1I JOHN V. 4. 

Pusric and private exercises are religious and good 
as the simple voice of, or as means to the strengthen- 
ing of, the religious will. That will consists in the 
faith that overcomes the world, by turning it into 
the Christian world which for faith it is—F. H. 
Brantey, Lthical Studies, p. 304. 


‘Viner,’ wrote Scherer, ‘had acquired by personal ex- 
perience a great confidence in the power of truth, and 
this is a second characteristic of his religious idea. 
What does it matter that men are hostile and indif- 
ferent? The Gospel which has reached his heart 
cannot fail to reach others. Christianity is true, 
therefore it is a force. All that it needs is liberty. 
Leave it to itself, offer neither hindrance nor support, 
and it will conquer the world.’ 

Rererences.—V. 4.—T. H. Ball, Persuastons, p. 226. J. 
Monro Gibson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 340. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Easter to Ascension Day, p. 201. R. C. 
Cowell, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 8326. R. W. Hiley, 
A Year’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 209. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. 
No. 14. J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, vol. i. p. 814. J. 
E. Watts Ditchfield, Mundesley Oonference Report, 1910, p. 
388. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 142. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Epistles of John, p.1. V. 4, 5. 
—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 8. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xlvii. No. 2757. V. 5, 6.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for Family 
Reading, p. 348. 


CONFLICT AND CONQUEST 
‘Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God.’—1 JouN Vv. 5. 

In the season of Lent it is needful that our minds 
should be prepared for the important duties that de- 
volve upon us, and there is no subject more useful for 
meditation than the Christian warfare. The Church, 
therefore, in her wisdom, has appointed the Lenten 
season as a time for fasting and prayer in order that 
the faithful may be led to a higher spiritual life. 

I. Our Conflict is with the World.—Our Lord has 
told us who the prince of this world is, and we 
therefore understand that we are opposed by all the 
pera and forces of evil, marshalled and put in array 

y Satan himself. When we regard the mighty forces 
brought against us, the vast multitude of the host, 
and the discipline of the array, we are led seriously 
to consider our position—whether we are able, with 
our small and disunited band, to wage war with such 
an enemy as this. Naturally, we find ourselves per- 
fectly unable; the conflict is too grievous; we are 
overmatched and outnumbered; what can we do? 
The consideration of this teaches us our entire de- 
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pendence upon God. We turn to His reece . 


for help, and we read that help can be gained suffici- 
ent to our need, and, if we earnestly seek it, strength 
will be imparted to fight and to overcome. _ 

II. Who is He that ‘ Overcometh the World’ ?— 
The answer of our text is this: ‘He that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God’. One who not only 
has enlisted in Christ’s army, but also still remains a 
Christian soldier, By overcoming the world we must 
here understand overcoming the temptations of the 
‘ world, the flesh, and the devil’. How grievous these 
temptations are, we know; how frequently we are 
even ourselves overcome, we know. But of this we 
may be sure: if we are thoroughly equipped for the 
fight our eventual triumph will be certain and com- 
plete. We need to gird on the ‘whole armour of 
God’. The whole armour, not a part merely. 
This is where the mistake is often made. A Chris- 
tian is negligent in prayer; or he is weak in faith; 
or he is not regular in attendance upon the minis- 
trations of God’s Holy Church; he does not keep a 
guard upon his words or his actions ; he is not ready 
to forgive and forget an injury; he gives way to 
pride, or malice, or conceit: in fact, he is not fully 
prepared for the spiritual warfare. If there are any 
defects in his panoply the enemy takes advantage of 
those unprotected parts, and he falls; but when he 
is clad in the whole armour, well riveted and linked 
together, then he is ever victorious, and overcomes 
the world. We must be thorough Christians if we 
hope to overcome. 

ill. What is the Nature of this Faith ?—It is of 
a threefold nature :—. 

(a) A faith that leads a sinner to prostrate him- 
self, as a true penitent, at the foot of his Saviour’s 
cross, not daring even to look up, but simply to 
aloud for pardon in those words of the publican, 
‘Lord, be merciful to me a sinner’. 

(b) A faith that lays hold of that cross, as the 
Christian, with bended knees, clings to it, being de- 
termined, by the help of God, never to depart from 
it again. 

(c) A faith that enables him to bear that cross 
during life, humbly and devotedly, ‘counting all 
things but loss,’ for the sake of Him who died there- 
on. This is how the Christian overcomes the world ; 
this is belief in the Son of God. 

Trusting, then, in Christ, we gain help sufficient 
for every need, and strength to encounter every foe. 


‘Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God ?’—1 Joun Vv, 5. 

He who has a faith, we know well, is twice himself. 
The world, the conventional order of things, goes 
down before the weapons of faith, before the energy 
of those who have a glimpse, or only think they have 
a glimpse, of the eternal or normal order of things.— 
Sir Joun Sretey, Natural Religion, p. 84. 


Rererences.—V. 6.—Ezxpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 60, 
V. 6-8.—Ibid. vol. vii. p. 301; ibid. (7th Series), vol. v p. 
416. 
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THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF GOD 
(Trinity Sunday) 
* For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one, 
—I JOHN Vv. 7. 
One of the most significant and valuable changes 
in the habits of theological thinking is the change 
from the deductive and metaphysical to the inductive 
and psychological method. In simpler language, it 
was formerly the rule to establish a doctrine apart 
from our human experience, and then to adapt life 
and thought to the doctrine; it is now the rule to 
take our human experience with us when we are try- 
ing to understand or state all doctrines. 

In no case is this latter method more advantageous, 
and indeed necessary, than in regard to the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. If we try to build it up out of 
proof-texts from Scripture, and abstract reasoning 
and speculation, we shall succeed only in bewildering 
ourselves. ‘The abstract doctrine of the Trinity is 
scholastic, mechanical, and fictitious, The popularised 
form of such a conception will be either some form of 
tritheism, or it will be a mere paradox with no mean- 
ing at all. 

I, But it was not in this abstract fashion that the 
doctrine originally came. It did not arise from our 
text, for that text was absent from the original 
documents and did not appear till the fifth century. 
The doctrine, as Clarke says, ‘Sprang up in experience, 
not in speculation’. It was because men found the 
one God manifesting Himself to them in three ways 
that they tried to conceive and state their thoughts 
of Him accordingly. The abstract formulations and 
controversies were drawn partly from Scripture ; 
partly from the need of combating heresies which 
stated the being of God in terms which were not true 
to the Christian experience ; and partly from the 
Greek spirit which sought to rationalise and harmonise 
all human knowledge. But none of these was the 
source of the doctrine, which arose out of the deepest 
hours of communion between the souls of believers 
and God. 

II. When we ask not what God is in Himself, but 
what He is to us, the answer of experience is, that we 
know Him as Father, as Son, and as Holy Spirit. It 
is interesting to remember that this is the order in 
which the revelation has been historically made. The 
earliest phase of it was that of the patriarchal times, 
Then, in the nomad society, fatherhood was the 
dominant idea. It governed law, custom, and all 
the affairs and relations of life. So men, looking up 
towards the Divine through their own experience, 
naturally found Him as the Father—the highest 
expression of their ruling and guiding conception. 
Later, when national history grew tragic with sin and 
punishment, defeat and exile shattering the nation’s 
complacent life, and conscience embittering the misery 
of their hearts, there came a second phase. The 
suffering Servant, the stricken and afilicted One bear- 
ing on His own heart the sins of many, and by His 
stripes healing them, revealed the Son. When Jesus 


had been crucified, His disciples saw in Calvary the 
complete revelation of all that towards which the 
prophets had been groping. Here was another view 
of God, and the life of the world demanded it and 
was satisfied by it. Yet these were not all. From 
the first there had been a sense of the Divine inspiring 
and guiding the ordinary life of man, quickening his 
interests and working through him in his enthusiasms. 
In the days of the Apostles this inspiring and quick- 
ening became so distinct and so powerful a phenome- 
non, that they could explain it no otherwise than by 
a third view of God as Holy Spirit. Thus in historic 
order, God revealed Himself to man threefold. 

In the experience of the individual the same thing 
is true, and though no religious experience is coerced 
into following any unbroken order of sequence, yet in 
general the order is the same. 

III. Heine, in a memorable passage, has elaborated 
this conception, and with that we may leave the 
subject. We must leave it in mystery ; ee through 
the mystery the great thought of the Holy Trinity 
shines, sufficient for the needs of life, though still 
eluding the efforts of the strongest intellect. We 
cannot master these conceptions and force them into 
a unity of thought. We shall be wise if we let them 
master us, and guide us into a life of worship and 
obedience. 

‘Ah, my child,’ says Heine, ‘ while I was yet a little 
boy, while I yet sat upon my mother’s knee, I believed 
in God the Father, who rules up there in heaven, 
good and great ; who created the Peautifal earth, and 
the beautiful men and women thereon ; who ordained 
for sun, moon, and stars their courses. 

‘When I got bigger, my child, I comprehended yet 
a great deal more than this, and comprehended, and 
grew intelligent ; and I believe on the Son also, on 
the beloved Son, who loved us and revealed love to 
us; and for His reward, as always happens, was 
crucified by the people. 

‘Now, when I am grown up, have read much, have 
travelled much, my heart swells within me, and with 
my whole heart I believe on the Holy Ghost. The 
greatest miracles were of His working, and still greater 
miracles doth He even now work ; He burst in sunder 
the oppressor’s stronghold, and He burst in sunder 
the bondsman’s yoke. He heals old death-wounds, 
and renews the old right; all mankind are one race 
of noble equals before Him. He chases away the 
evening clouds and the dark cobwebs of the brain, 
which have spoilt love and joy for us, which day and 
night have lowered on us,’—Joun Kerman, E'phem- 
era Eternitatis, p. 144. 

Rererences.—V. 7, 8.—E. W. Attwood, Sermons for Clergy 
and Laity, p. 210. Hapositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 129. V. 
8.—J. Keble, Sermons for Lent to Passion-tide, p. 172; ibid. 
Sermons for Haster to Ascension Day, p. 160. Spurgeon, Ser- 
mons, vol. xx. No. 1187. 
‘If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God ia 

greater.’—1 JOHN V. 9. 
On the contrast of credulity and faith, see Spencer’s 
Sociology (p. 117), where he points out that ‘one 
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would hardly suppose, @ priori, that untruthfulness 
would habitually co-exist with credulity. Rather 
our inference might be that, because of the tendency 
above enlarged upon, people most given to making 
false statements must be people most inclined to 
suspect statements made by others. Yet, somewhat 
anomalously, as it seems, habitual veracity generally 
goes with inclination to doubt evidence; and extreme 
untrustworthiness of assertion often has, for its con- 
comitant, readiness to accept the greatest improbabil- 
ities on the slenderest testimony.’ 


Rererunoes.—V. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. 
No. 1213. V. 10.—G. 8S. Barrett, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. li. p. 179. H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st 
Series), p. 184. C. G. Finney, Penny Pulpit, No. 1554, p. 
69. Bishop E. H. Browne, Sermons on the Atonement, p. 114. 
F. W. Farrar, Truths to Live By, p: 47. Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xx. No. 1207; vol. xxi. No. 1250, and vol. xxiv. No. 
1428. 

‘ And the witness is this, that God hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in His Son.’—1 Joun v. 11. 

How the brave sun doth peep up from beneath, 

Shows us his golden face, doth on us breath ; 

Yea, he doth compass us around with glories, 

Whilst he ascends up to his highest stories, 

Where he his banner over us displays 

And gives us light to see our works and ways, 

Nor are we now, as at the peep of light, 

To question is it day or is it night ; 

The night is gone, the shadows fled away, 

And now we are most certain that ’tis day. 

And then it is when Jesus shows His face, 

And doth assure us of His love and grace. 

— Bunyan. 


One has spoken of difficulty in joining, in anticipa- 
tion, ‘himself and glory in one thought’. The 
greater difficulty is to join ourselves and eternal life 
in one thought now, although God has already in 
Christ so connected us in the very truth of things. 
But, as I have said, we are alike slow of heart to 
receive Christ’s revelation of ourselves, and to receive 
His revelation of God—to believe that God has given 
to us eternal life in His Son, and to believe that God 
is love—McLrop Campsett, The Nature of the 
Atonement (ch. vit.), 


‘These things have I written untoyou .. . that ye may know 
ye have eternal life.’—1x Joun v. 13. 


I sHALL never envy the honours which wit and learn- 
ing obtain in any other cause, if I can be numbered 
among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.—Dr. Jounson. 


Rererences.—V. 11.—T. F, Crosse, Sermons, p. 114. V. 
11, 12.—H. D. Rawnsley, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xiv. 
p. 287. V. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiii. No. 755. Ha- 
positor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 203. V. 13.—C. S. Macfarland, 
The Spirit Christlike, p. 141. E. A. Stuart, His Dear Son and 
other Sermons, vol. v. p. 97. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. 
No. 1791, and vol. xxxiv. No. 2023. V. 13-15.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. x. No. 596. V. 14.—F. J. A. Hort, Village 
Sermons in Outline, p. 48. 


‘ And this is the confidence that we have in Him, that, if we 
ask anything according to His will, He heareth us. And 
if we know that He hear us, whatsoever we ask, we know 
that we have the petitions that we desired of Him.’— 
I JOHN V. 14, 15. 

Tus is one of the texts which require very little 

understanding and very great believing. It seems to 

go so entirely against the evidence of our senses. 

Whatsoever we ask, we receive! Why, which is there 

of us who has not asked again and again for some- 

thing that we longed for, and yet has never received 
it at all! How many mothers have prayed for a dear 
child’s life: and the child was taken: just as David 

did when Nathan had said to him, ‘the child that is 

born to thee shall surely die’. How many men have 

asked earnestly to be delivered from some disease, as 

St. Paul from his blindness—but no, they have 

carried it with them to their graves. How man 

poor people have been oppressed (the children of 

Israel were by the Egyptians) by some cruel, griping, 

hard-hearted man, and has prayed to be delivered 

from him, but they never were! ‘Then what does the 
text mean? Whatsoever we ask, we receive. And 
yet we know that we do not receive. 

I. Now, the way in which some good men have ex- 
plained this is, that whatever we ask we shall receive 
if it be good for us: that if we do not receive, it is 
only because it is not good for us—and that it is 
made up to us in some other way. Now I do not 
doubt that there is some truth in this, we may be 
sure, from our Lord’s promise, that if we ask fora 


fish, he will not give us a scorpion—if we ask, that 


is, for something that seems wholesome and useful, 
He will not, because of our mistake, bestow on us 
something which is dangerous and a poison. 

II. But still, there is a great deal more in the 
promise than this explanation gives it. ‘ Whatso- 
ever we ask, we have the petitions.’ First notice 
how many promises of the same kind there are, ‘ Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’ ‘ Whatsoever 
ye shall ask of My Father in My Name, that will I 
do’. ‘If two of you shall agree as touching anything 
in My Name, it shall be done for them of My Father 
which is in heaven; and all things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. If you 
ask with all your power, determined to have, and 
believing that you will have, you will have. But 
then, how very, very few have this faith? The 
Apostles wrought their miracles only because they 
had more faith. If we had their faith we could do 
what they did. There is no other difference. There 
are all sorts of special answers to prayer; from the 
commonest answer to the highest miracle. Holy men 
have divided all answers to prayer into two heads ; 
a grace or ordinary answer, and a miracle, A grace 
is an answer which does not break through what we 
call the laws of nature, that is, the laws by which 
God governs the world, but which nevertheless is 
very singular and remarkable. A miracle does break 
through these laws. 

III. But then, you will notice, there are two con- 
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ditions which our Lord makes when He promises to 
give us that which we ask. In the first place we 
must ask earnestly; in the second, we must believe 
that we shall have that for which we ask. But then 
this very faith is the gift of God. Here, as in 
everything else, of Him, and through Him and to 
Him, are all things. He gives us the desire to pray 
at first; He gives us the belief that we shall have 
what we pray for; and having given us both these 
things, He crowns His gifts by giving us the thing 
we do pray for.—J, M. Nzarz, Sermons in Sackville 
College Chapel, vol. u. p. 23. 


HOW PRAYER IS ANSWERED 
I JOHN V. 14, 15. 


J. M. Nearz gives the following illustration on this 
passage: ‘Here is an instance of a very remarkable 
grace. It happened little more than a fortnight ago. 
There was a young soldier in the French army who 
when he went to the war, had most earnestly asked 
for the prayers of his mother. He dwelt on this over 
and over again ; it was the last request he made her 
when he left his home; and in every letter she re- 
ceived from him there was still this same earnest re- 
quest, Do not forget to pray for me. I daresay that 
she did not forget what he had asked every morning 
and evening. But one Wednesday afternoon—it was 
about four o’clock—this mother had it most strongly 
impressed upon her mind—she could not tell why or 
how, but so it was, that her son was in great danger, 
and that she ought to pray for him at once. And 
accordingly she did so, and went on praying for him, 
still having the same feeling, for more than two 
hours. In process of time she had a letter from the 
same son to say that in all these hours he had been 
in the extremity of danger, he had been picked out 
to serve in the forlorn hope of the French army in 
the battle of Balaclava. In that time he had seen 
the soldiers who stood next to his right and left sides 
shot down sixteen times; his own cap had been 
torn away, and his trousers were nearly torn to 
pieces with splinters of flints, hit up out of the 
ground by spent bullets; but he himself was not in 
the least injured; had not even received a scratch. 
Now this I do not call, strictly speaking, a miracle. 
It is rather an example of a “grace”. Anyhow it 
is a wonderful proof how God can and does hear 
prayer. —Sermons im Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. u. p. 27. 


Rererences.—V. 14, 15.—J. E. Page, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 318. R. Rainy, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. 
p. 387. C.D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 140. R. J. Camp- 
bell, A Faith for To-day, p. 309. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. ii. p. 28. R. J. 
Campbell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 51. Ibid. 
The Examiner, 24th May, 1906, p. 509. Ibid. City Temple 
Sermons, p. 38. V. 14-17.—S. Cox, Expositions, p. 239. V. 
16.—Ezxpositor (4th Sefies), vol. iii. p. 382. V. 16.—S. Cox, 
Expositions, p. 253. V.16, 17.—H. Bonar, Short Sermons for 


Family Reading, p. 340. 


TRIUMPHANT CERTAINTIES—I 
‘ We know that whosoever is born of God sinneth not ; but he 
that is begotten of God keepeth himself, and that wicked 
one toucheth him not.’—1 Joun v. 18. 
Joun closes his letter with a series of triumphant 
certainties, which he considers as certified to every 
Christian by his own experience. 

I. Of whom is the Apostle speaking here? ‘We 
know that whosoever is born of God ’—or, as the 
Revised Version reads it, ‘begotten of God’ — 
‘sinneth not’. Let me recall to you the Master’s 
words with which He all but began His public 
ministry. ‘Except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God,’ There is the root of all 
that this Epistle is so full of, the conception of a re- 
generation, a being born again, which makes men, by 
a new birth, sons of God, in a fashion and ina sphere 
of their nature in which they were not the sons of the 
Heavenly Father before that experience. (1) This 
sonship of God, which is the result of being born, is 
mediated and received by us through our faith. (2) 
This new birth, and the new Divine life which is its 
result, co-exist along with the old nature in which it 
is planted, and which it has to coerce and subdue, 
sometimes to crucify, and always to govern. The new 
life has to grow. But growth is not the only word 
for its development. That new nature has to fight 
for its life. 

II. What is asserted about this Divine life? 
‘Whosoever is born of God sinneth not.’ I take the 
text to mean—not that a Christian is, or must be, 
in order to vindicate his right to be called a Christian, 
sinless, but that there is a power in him, a life- 
principle in him which is sinless, and whatsoever in 
him is born of God overcometh the world and ‘sinneth 
not’. (1) This notion of a Divine life-power, lodged 
in, and growing through, and fighting with the old 
nature, makes the hideousness and the criminality of 
a Christian man’s transgressions more hideous and 
more criminal. (2) The one task of Christians ought 
to be to deepen and to strengthen the life of God 
which is in their souls, by faith. 

III. What is the ground of John’s assertion about 
him ‘that is born of God?’ ‘ Whosoever is born of 
God sinneth not,’ because round his weakness is cast 
the strong defence of the Elder Brother's hand.’—A, 
Mactazen, T'riwmphant Certainties, p. 1. 


Rurerences.—V. 18.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Lpistles of John, p. 12. V. 18-21.—Hzpositor (5th 
Series), vol. ix. p. 81. 


TRIUMPHANT CERTAINTIES—II 


‘We know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 

wickedness.’—1 JOHN V. Io. 
Turk are few things which the average Christianity 
of to-day wants more than a participation in that 
joyous confidence and buoyant energy which throb in 
the Apostle’s words ; and for lack of this triumphant 
certitude many a soul has been lamed, its joy 
clouded, its power trammelled, and its work ip the 
world thwarted. 
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I. Look at the Christian certainty of belonging to 
God. ‘We know that we are of God. (1) The 
first conception in the phrase is that of life derived, 
communicated from God Himself. (2) The second 
of the ideas in this expression is, the continual de- 
pendence of that derived life upon God. (8) It is 
correspondent with its source, ‘Ye are of God,’ 
kindred with Him and developing a life which, in its 
measure, being derived and dependent, is cognate 
with, and assimilated to, his own. ‘This is the 

rerogative of every Christian soul. The man that 
that life knows it. That word ‘know’ has been 
usurped, or at all events illegitimately monopolised 
by certain forms of knowledge. But surely the in- 
ward facts of my own consciousness are as much facts, 
and are certified to me as validly and reliably as are 
facts in other regions which are attested by the 
senses, or arrived at by reasoning. 

II. We have here the Christian view of the sur- 
rounding world. John learned from Jesus to use 
that phrase ‘the world,’ not as meaning the aggregate 
of material things, but as meaning the aggregate of 
godless men. The measure of our conscious belong- 
ing to God is the measure of our perception of the 
contrast between us and the ways of the men about 
us. 
III. Consider the consequent Christian duty. (1) 
Cultivate the sense of belonging to a higher order 
than that in which you dwell. (2) Be careful to 
avoid infection. (3) Look on the world as Christ 
looked on it. (4) Work for the deliverance of your 
brethren from the alien tyrant. Notice the difference 
between the two clauses in the text. ‘We are of 
God’; that is a permanent relation. ‘The word 
lieth an the wicked one’; that is not necessarily a 
permanent relation. The world is not of the wicked 
one ; it is ‘¢n’ him, and that may be altered. As in 
the old stories, knights hung their dishonoured arms 
upon trees, and laid their heads in the lap of an 
enchantress, so men have departed from God, and 
surrendered themselves to the fascinations and the 
control of an alien power. But the world may be 
taken out of the sphere of influence in which it lies. 
And that is what you are here for—A. Mactaren, 
Triumphant Oertainties, p. 11. 
© We know that we are of God, and that the whole world lieth 

in the evil one.’—x Joun v. 19. 

He lets the world have its way; not from the hope- 
lessness of the sceptic or the indifference of the epi- 
curean, but because he knows that his own way, 
however lamely and blindly he pursues it, is yet that 
to which all the world’s ways converge, and that it 
is the way that leadeth unto eternal life.—T. H. 
GREEN. 


Marcus Avuretius—than whom perhaps none ever 
craved more earnestly for justice, or possessed a soul 
more wisely impressionable, more nobly sensitive— 
Marcus Aurelius never asked himself what might be 
happening outside that admirable little circle of light 
wherein his virtue and consciousness, his Divine meek- 
ness and piety, had gathered those who were near 


him, his friends and servants. Infinite iniquity, he 
knew full well, stretched around him on every side ; 
but with this he had no concern. ‘To him it seemed 
a thing that must be, mysterious and sacred as the 
mighty ocean. . . . It did not lessen his courage; on 
the contrary, it enhanced his confidence, his concen- 
tration, and spurred him upwards, like the flame that, 
confined to a narrow area, rises higher and higher, 
alone in the night, urged by the darkness,—MAgrrer- 
Linck, in The Buried Temple. . 


Rererences.—V. 19.—Bishop Gore, Christian World Pul- 
put, vol. 1. p. 251. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 37. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Epistles of John, 
p. 21. 


THE CERTAINTIES OF OUR WARFARE 


I JOHN Vv. Ig, 20. 


Tuis has been called the Epistle of Love, and it well 
deserves that title; but it might be almost more ap- 
propriately called the Epistle of Certainties. There 
is the ring of absolute assurance from the opening 
words to the finish. Nor was the language of this 
Apostle at all singular and exceptional. As he 
wrote and spoke so felt and so testified all those 
first witnesses of Christ. 

I. The strength and prevailing power of the early 
disciples were in their certainties. It was the age of 
the sceptic, a period of almost universal uncertainty. 
Men were everywhere boastfully declaring or mourn- 
fully confessing that nothing was or could be known 
about the higher powers and a future life. And 
then these Apostles went forth with triumphant cer- 
tainty on their lips, holding in their hands the clue 
to all the great mysteries. No wonder that men 
gathered around them. 

II. It was the certainties of the Apostolic Church 
that made it a missionary Church. The audacity of 
that early faith was sublime. There was no hesita- 
tion because there was no doubt. ‘They could neither 
fear nor hold back nor sit still, in the absolute assur- 
ance that possessed them. ‘We know that we are of 
God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness.’ And 
herein lies the lesson which I wish to press upon you: 
for in saying this I am saying what is true of every 
Church that is alive and earnest and aggressive. In 
this respect the old order never changes. 

III. The measure of our certainty is the measure 
of our power. In all forward work especially the 
one essential is the absolute assurance that we hold 
proved truths, that our weapons have been forged 
in God’s own furnace, that our directions have been 
given by the Holy Ghost, and the promises which 
Inspire us uttered by Divine lips, and that He in 
whose name we go forth is the only true God and 
eternal life. ‘The Church has surely had enough of 
the pruning hook and the dissecting knife. She 
wants to use the sword again in her real warfare. 
She wants to feel her feet again planted on apostolic 
certainties. 

IV. We come back, then, ever to this confession 
of the Apostle, for to question it is to make mission- 
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enterprise, if not a laughing-stock, at least a 
aie chert note ‘We He of God, and the 
whole world lieth in wickedness.’ Here in Christian 
lands we cannot always confidently say who are of 
God and who are of the wicked one. But the words 
are still true in their uttermost significance, of those 
who know Christ and those who know Him not. 
These are the certainties of the Christian heart, never 
to be let go or explained away; and these form the 
basis and inspiration of missionary purpose and work. 
And to this I have but toadd one word. Surely the 
measure of our assurance is the measure of our ob- 
ligation. The more absolutely we know these things 
the heavier is our burden of responsibility, G. 
Greennovucn, The Cross in Modern Life, p. 12v. 

Rererence.—V, 19, 20.—J. G. Greenhough, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 328, 


TRIUMPHANT CERTAINTIES—III 

‘And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given 

us an understanding, that we may know Him that is true, 

and we are in Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus 

Christ,’—1 Joun v. 20. 
Tuis third of John’s triumphant certainties is con- 
nected closely with the two preceding ones. It is so, 
as being in one aspect the ground of these, for it is 
“because the Son of God is come’ that men are born 
of God, and are of Him. It is so in another way 
also, for properly the words of our text ought to read 
not ‘And we know,’ rather ‘But we know’. They 
are suggested, that is to say, by the preceding words, 
and they present the only thought which makes them 
tolerable. ‘The whole world lieth in the wicked one. 
But we know that the Son of God is come.’ Falling 
back on the certainty of the Incarnation and its 
present issues, we can look in the face the grave con- 
dition of humanity, and still have hope for the world 
and for ourselves. 

I. The Christian’s knowledge that the Son of God 
iscome. (1) When John says ‘The Son of God is 
come ’ he is not speaking about a past fact only, but 
about a fact which, beginning in a historical past, is 
permanent and continuous. In one aspect, no doubt, 
Jesus Christ had come and gone, before any of the 
people to whom this letter was addressed heard it for 
the first time, but in another aspect, if I may use a 
colloquial expression, when Jesus Christ came, He 
‘came to stay’. (2) The words of my text, in their 
assurance of possessing something far more solid than 
an opinion or a creed, in Christ Jesus and our relation 
to Him, are warranted, on the consideration that the 
growth of the Christian life largely consists in chang- 
ing belief that rests on testimony into knowledge 

ounded in vital experience. 

II. Note the new power of knowing God given by 
the Son who is come. John says that one issue of 
that Incarnation and permanent presence of the Lord 
Christ with us is that ‘He hath given us an under- 
standing that we may know Him that is true’. I do 
not suppose that he means thereby that any ab- 
solutely new faculty is conferred upon men, but that 
new direction is given to old ones, and dormant 


powers are awakened. In the Incarnation Jesus 
Christ gave us God to see; by His present work in 
our souls He gives us the power to see God. This gift, 
thus given by the Incarnate and present Christ, is not 
an intellectual gift only, but something far deeper. To 
know about God is theology, to know Him is religion. 
iII. Note the Christian indwelling of God, which 
is possible through the Son who is come. ‘We are 
in Him that is true.’ Christ in us is the deepest 
truth of Christianity. And that God is in us, if 
Christ is in us, is the teaching not only of my text 
but of the Lord Himself, when He said, ‘We will 
come unto him and make our abode with him’,—A. 
Mactanen, Triwmphant Certainties, p. 21. 


Tue lesson which St. John enforces, and which it was 
most easy for those to enforce, in whom a single 
human love had concentrated at once all that they 
counted most real in their' whole life, human or Divine 
—‘He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?’ 
—was a lesson quite foreign to the minds of the 
greater number of the Psalmists. The authors of 
these wonderful poems certainly found it much easier 
to love God than to love man, and their only theme 
of perpetual wonder was how it had been possible for 
God Himself to love man.—R. H. Hurron, Con- 
temporary Thought and Thinkers, vol. 1. (xxtt). 


Aut sorts of means are kept at work to make the 
children obedient and simple and noble. Joy and 
sorrow are servants in God’s nursery; pain and de- 
light, ecstasy and despair, minister in it; but amongst 
them there is none more marvellous in its potency 
than that mingling of all pains and pleasures to which 
we specially give the name of love—Gxrorcre Mac- 
ponaLD, The Marquis of Lossie (ch. x1111.). 
The Son of God hath given us an understanding.’—x Joun 
Vv. 20. 
In the ninth of his introductory aphorisms in Aids 
to Reflection, Coleridge writes thus : ‘ None then, not 
one of human kind, so poor and destitute, but there 
is provided for him, even in his present state, a house 
not built with hands. Aye, and spite of the philo- 
sophy (falsely so called) which mistakes the causes, the 
conditions, and the occasions of our becoming con- 
scious of certain truths and realities for the truths 
and realities themselves—a house gloriously furnished. 
Nothing is wanted but the eye, which is the light of 
this house, the light which is the eye of this soul. 
This seeing light, this enlightening eye, is Reflection. 
It is more indeed than is ordinarily meant by that 
word ; but it is what a Christian ought to mean by 
it, and to know too, whence it first came, and still 
continues to come—of what light even this light is 
but a reflection’, To the word ‘Reflection’ in this 
passage, a note is appended explaining that it is the 
true meaning of the Greek term dvavord in 1 John 
v. 20, whose full force is exhibited by the definition : 
‘a power of discernment by Reason’. 
Rererences.—V. 20.—R. Rainy, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liii. p. 387. Archbishop Cosmo Lang, Chrisian Werld 
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Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 372. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Soripture—Epistles of John, p. 29. 

THE LAST WORDS OF THE LAST APOSTLE 
‘This is the true God, and eternal life. Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.’—1 JouHN V. 20, 21. 

Tuxsr words are probably not only the close of this 
Epistle, but the last words, chronologically, of Scrip- 

ture, 

I. Here we have the sum of all that we need to 
know about God. (1) What or whom does John 
mean by ‘this’? When he says, ‘This is the true 
God’ he means to say, ‘This God of whom I have 
been affirming that Jesus Christ is His sole revealer, 
and of whom I have been declaring that through 
Jesus Christ we may know Him and dwell abidingly 
in Him, ‘this’—and none else—‘is the true God’. 
(2) What does John mean by‘true’? By that ex- 
pression he means, whenever he uses it, some person 
or thing whose nature and character correspond to his 
or its name, and who is essentially and perfectly that 
which the name expresses. The God revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and with whom a man through Jesus 
Christ may have fellowship of knowledge and friend- 
ship, answers to all that men mean when they speak 
of a God. (8) Consider what it is that the world owes 
to Jesus Christ, in its knowledge of God. 

II. Here we have the sum of His gifts to us. The 
revelation which John would lay upon our hearts, is 
that, in His own essential self, the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and brought into living fellowship with 
us by Him, is ‘eternal life’, By ‘eternal life’ he 
means something a great deal more august than end- 
Jess existence. He means a life which not only isnot 
ended by time, but which is above time, and not sub- 
ject to its conditions at all. 

III. We have here the consequent sum of Christian 
effort. ‘Little children keep yourselves from idols,’ 
seeing that ‘this is the true God,’ the only One that 
answers to your requirements, and will satisfy your 
desires. What does John mean by an idol? He 
means anything, or any person, that comes into the 
heart and takes the place which ought to be filled by 
God, and by Him only. And how is it to be done? 
‘Keep yourselves.’ But it is not only our own effort 
that is needed, for just a sentence or two before the 
Apostle had said: ‘He that is born of God ’—that 
is Christ—‘ keepeth us’. So our keeping of ourselves 
is essentially our letting Him keep us.—A. Macraren, 
Triumphant Certainties, p. 31. 

Rurerences.—V, 20, 21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 
2396. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—LEpistles of 
John, p. 39. 

MODERN IDOLATRY 

Little children, guard yourselves from idols.’—1 JouHN V. 21. 
Tuxsx are John’s last words to those whom, in his 
affectionate, old man’s way, he addresses as ‘little 
children’; probably if the books of the Bible were 
arranged in the order in which they were written, 
they would be seen to be the last words of Scripture 
also, ‘Idol’ in his vocabulary means anything that 
comes between us and God, anything that takes for 


us the place of God. His words are a warning against 
idolatry in its widest and largest meaning. 

I. Who among us is an idolater? What a man 
trusts in, that is his God. You may never have 
bowed the knee to an idol made with hands, and as 
far back as you can remember you may have daily 
bowed the knee to God, and yet you may be an 
idolater. Whom doI serve? In the outer sphere 
of life, in the eyes of men, God. But ‘in my spirit,’ 
whom? what? For remember, as Dr. Maclaren has 
truly said. ‘A man’s true worship is not the worship 
which he performs in the public temple, but that 
which he offers down in that little private chapel 
where nobody goes but himself.’ The deities that 
are shrined there, these be thy gods, be thy offerings 
otherwhere what they may. Let us take the Bible 
in our hand and search out some of the dark corners 
of our hearts. 

Il. ‘ Whose God is their belly.’ That is idolatry 
in its most repulsive, disgusting form, Gluttony, 
Drunkenness, Lust—to bow down before those is to 
worship the Beast, and to bear his mark in our fore- 
heads. Swift and terrible is the retribution. 

III. ‘ Covetousness, which is idolatry.’ Does not 
that word smite some of us? Of all forms of modern 
idolatry none is more fatal than this. 

IV. ‘And Hezekiah brake in pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made: for unto those days 
the children of Israel did burn incense to it: and he 
called it Nehushtan.’ Now we are in another world 
altogether. What does this mean? That it is 
possible for us to turn even the sacred things of 
religion into idols that’ come between us and God. 

V. Beauty holds us to-day with a spell our fathers 
never knew. Literature, too, has brought its priceless 
treasures to our very door. ‘To say that art and 
literature must not be as gods to us, is not to deny 
them their place in our life: it is to deny them the 
first place. I claim the first place for my Lord. 
Make Him first in everything. Nay, He can take no 
other place.—G. Jackson, First Thangs First, p. 191. 

Rererences.—V. 21.—A. P. Stanley, Sermons for Children, 
p. 10. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 335. 

‘ Little children keep yourselves from idols.’—1 JOHN V. 21. 
We have surely never such need to show humiliation 
as when we are in the presence of a fallen idol. It 
is not the god, which was no god, that suffers, but 
its former worshipper, who sees what appeared 
divinity, corruption, and what looked strength, 
rottenness. And, in at leastsome slight degree, this 
terrible contemplation must be made by all mortals 
who place their entire faith in mere flesh and blood : 
who love the creature, which has beauty that we ma 
desire it, more than the Creator whom no man hat 
at any time seen. One who wrote of human affection 
with a tenderness and papier es past comparison 
—who knew its infinite power and no less infinite 
weakness—one who has taught that by loving man 
we best learn how to love his Maker, has also warned 
us—‘Keep yourselves from idols’.—Joun OLIVER 
Hosses, A Study in Temptations (ch. xviit.). 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF JOHN 


2 JOHN 
Rarerences.—1.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 413. 
3.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—1, 2, 3 John, p. 
47. 4.—T. Sadler, Sermons for Children, p. 48. 
‘And now I beseech thee . . . that we love one another.’— 
2 JOHN 5. 
Lzr our one unceasing care be to better the love that 
we offer our fellow-creatures. One cup of this love 
that is drawn from the spring on the mountains is 
worth a hundred taken from the stagnant wells of 
ordinary charity —MaxrTER.Linck. 

‘Look to yourselves that we lose not those things which we 
have wrought, but that we receive a full reward.’—2 JouN 8. 
‘WE are all taught by interest,’ says Stevenson in 
his first essay on John Knox. ‘And if the interest 
be not merely selfish, there is no wiser preceptor under 

heaven, and perhaps no sterner.’ 

Rererences.—I. 5.—T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, p. 293. I. 7, 9.—Hapositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 292. 
I. 8.—T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 240. 


THE MAN WHO LOSES HIS PAST 


‘Look to yourselves, that ye lose not those things which ye? 
have wrought.’—2 Joun 8. 


‘In his days did Hiel, the Bethelite, build Jericho.’—1 Kines 
XVI. 34. 

Tue rebuilding of Jericho is the first step, historically, 
towards the destruction of Jerusalem. The taking 
of it had been the key to the conquest of Joshua 
The raising again of its ruined towers was the sign 
of national decay and approaching death. Like the 
pointer on the barometer, nothing in itself, it signi- 
fied everything. 

It is another Israel than followed Joshua. Omri 
and Ahab occupy the thrones of David and Solomon. 
Religion is decaying. Idolatry is advancing. The 
memory of Jericho is faint and far away. ‘In these 
days did Hiel, the Bethelite, build Jericho.’ 

But if faint in memory, the curse of Joshua has 
not lost power. As soon as the foundation is laid, it 
shows its power. The eldest son of the founder dies. 
We can fancy the neighbours recalling the old curse, 
and dissuading the rash man from his work. But all 
in vain. He perseveres. The gates are set up. Once 
more the prophecy is fulfilled. The youngest child 
dies amid the inauguration of the new city. 

But the loss was not Hiel’s only. It was national. 
A victory had been lost. The old towers of Jericho 
once more lifted their heads, a witness to national 
decay. The record of faith had been destroyed. The 
defeated enemy had returned. 

I, This is the thought I wish to dwell upon, ‘the 


1 Marginal Reading. 


man who has lost his past’. ‘Look to yourselves,’ 
says the Apostle in our other text, ‘that ye lose not 
the things ye have wrought, but that every man re- 
ceive a full reward’. Every man, like every nation, 
has great moments in his history ; triumphs of faith, 
times when the veil which lies upon him is removed, 
and he sees with open face the glory of God. ‘These 
things,’ says John, ‘are yours’. They are things you 
have wrought. They have entered into your sinews 
and muscles, as the swinging blows on the anvil have 
entered into the blacksmith’s arm. But these vic- 
tories may be lost. The iron muscles may become 
fatty and feeble. Conquered Jericho may be built 
again. Things you have wrought may be lost for 
ever, 

It is sad for a man to be false to any experience, 
sad to have to say that any great moment in his past 
was a delusion and a mistake; but when that comes 
to be the case of his great religious experiences, of the 
deepest moments of his life, it is sadder than death. 

Yet such people are not always conscious of their 
loss. It has come like the rebuilding of Jericho, 
slowly and gradually. No visible foe has done it. 
No: they have done it themselves. Silently, like the 
Temple of God, have the walls of worldliness risen 
around their souls. God has spoken, perhaps in 
family trial, as was the case with Hiel, perhaps in 
the still small voice of conscience; but the message 
has been disregarded. ‘They have not been faithful 
to their past. They have ‘lost the things they had 
wrought’, 

II. There is a curious contrast in the way men 
grow old. Have you ever noticed it? Here is a 
man who grows harder as the winter of life draws 
near. His life is one long process of disillusionising. 
He is always finding men out, so that now he believes 
in no one—and as a result no one believes in him. 
He has a great contempt for women. He thinks men 
are naturally selfish. Life is a struggle for survival. 
There is no such thing as disinterested love. At the 
bottom of every action man is thinking of himself. 

Why should growing old mean to some losing 
faith in one’s fellow-men, interest in life, joy and 
hope; finding the heart close in with bitterness till 
death comes as a welcome release? And why to an- 
other does old age mean a growing younger, a mel- 
lowing and a softening, a larger life, a brighter faith, 
a clearer hope? It is because the one has lost some- 
thing the other has held. The one has lost that 
first faith in God which is the ground of all faith in 
man. The other has held to it, held firmly amidst 
sorrow, discouragement and temptation, and thus 
found it in the end what every one who holds it will 
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find it, ‘a full reward’—W. Macximrosn Mackay, 
Bible Types of Modern Men, p. 11. 


‘Receive him not into your house.’—2 JouHN 10, 
CuHoosk your companions with care, for there are 
people just as contagious as a disease. At first you 
cannot tell them even when you see them; he looks 
to be a man like everybody else, and, suddenly, with- 
out being aware of it yourself, you will start to imi- 
tate him in life. You look around—and you find 
you have contracted his scabs—Maxmm Gorky. 

*I would not write to you with paper and ink.’—2 Joxn 12. 
‘I¥ it be the least pleasure,’ Pope wrote to Swift, ‘I 
will write once a week most gladly; but can you ab- 


stract the letters from the person who writes them, 

so far as not to feel more vexation in the thought of 

our separation than satisfaction in the nothings he 

can express.’ : 

‘I trust to come to you and speak face to face, that your joy 
may be full.’—2 Joun 12. 

I po indeed look back with much wonder and thank- 

fulness to the intercourse with you which inaugurated 

this year forme. There is so much in the interchan 

of conviction, even if we receive nothing'fresh.—F. f. 

Maozaicr, to Erskine of Linlathen. 

To become a pleasure-yielding person is a social duty. 


—SPENCER. 





THE THIRD EPISTLE OF JOHN 


3 JOHN 

Rergrences.—I, 1.—T. Binney, King’s Weigh-House 
Ohapel Sermons (2nd Series), p. 205. Expositor (5th Series), 
vol. vi. p. 82. 

WISHING 
*T wish above all things that. « 

‘I wisn above all things that. .. .’ I purposely leave 
the sentence unfinished, in the guise of a dim inter- 
rogation, in order that each of us may supply the 
missing piece. How do I finish the imperfect pile? 
The nature of the insertion will determine the 
quality of the contribution which |I make to the 
common life. Let me give one or two suggestions 
of worthy ways in which perhaps we may complete 
the sentence, wishes that will be fruitful in moral and 
spiritual progress. 

I. Let us wish for a renewal of the secret intim- 
acies of family worship. 

II. Let us wish for an enrichment of the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church. 

III. And let us wish for the creation of a more 
fervent evangelisation.—J. H. Jowxrr, British Con- 
gregationalist, 11th July, 1907, p. 32. 


THE THIRD EPISTLE OF JOHN 
‘ Beloved, I pray that in all things thou mayest prosper and be 
in health, even as thy soul prospereth.’—3 JoHN 2. 
‘I sevieve, wrote Edward Thring to R. L. Nettle- 
ship, ‘that one of the most obvious tests to a truth 
lover that he is really loving truth and not a sham, 
not a Duessa, is the perpetual growth of capacity. 
Every year has been to me a softening of the im- 
pressible nature, and a clearing of the eye in all 
fields of Divine goodness, quite irrespective of the 
hard, hot, choking work of the external world and 
its attacks. I feel more and more how all right 
spirit life isa gladness and glory increasing; how 
Divine goodness is speaking in all tones that reach 
the heart with joy or sorrow, awe or ecstasy, every- 
where and in all things, if we can but hear it; how 
completely the spirit within can be in communion 
with light independent of external circumstances, 
and yet how external circumstances and creation are 


the medium through which God speaks. 


*Greater joy have I none than this, to hear of my children 
walking in the truth.’—3 JoHN 4. 

Aut joy worth the name is in equal love between 

unequals.—Coventry Patmore, 

Rererences.—I. 2.—J. Caird, Sermons, p. 218. C. Perren, 
Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 189. J. G. Greaves, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 394. A. Maclaren, Expositions of 
Holy Scripture—Epistles of John, p. 54. 1. 4—A. P. Stanley, 
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Sermons for Children, pp. 10, 76. T. H. Bell, Persuasions, p. 
119. C. Bradley, The Christian Life, p. 269. Spurgeos, 
Sermons, vol. xix. No. 1148. Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. 
p- 323. 

*Whatsoever thou doest to the brethren, and to strangers 
which have borne witness of thy love.’—3 Jonn 5, 6. 
TuHeEkE can be no true love without devotion; devo- 
tion is the exercise of love, by which it grows.—R. L. 

STEVENSON. 
Rererences.—I. 5-8.—Ezxpository Sermons on the New Testa- 
ment, p. 276. J. Bunting, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 170. 


‘Who bear witness to thy love before the Church.’—3 Joun 6. 
I nap expected to find in the Church the inexpugn- 
able citadel of Faith; but I have found in it no less 
the home of Love.—Mawnnine. 

Kerrrences.—I. 6-8.—H. Elvet Lewis, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 400. 7. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—3 John, p. 61. 


‘ Diotrephes loveth to have the pre-eminence.’—3 JOHN 9. 
‘He expects,’ said Bentham of James Mill, ‘to subdue 
everybody by his domineering tone, to convince every- 
body by his positiveness. His manner of speaking is 
offensive and overbearing.’ 

Rererences.—I. 11.—Ezpositor (6th Series), vol. xii. p. 
50. I. 12.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—3 
John, p. 79. 

‘ Greet the friends by name.’—3 JoHN 14. 

No one would care to live without friends, though he 

had all other good things. . .. We need friends, . 
when we are young, to keep us from error; we need 

them, when we are old, to tend to us and carry out 

the plans we are unable to execute ourselves ; and we 

need them in the prime of life to keep us in noble 

deeds—‘ two together ’—for thus are we more effective 

both in thought and in act.—ARIsTor1e. 


‘The friends salute thee. Greet the friends by name.’— 
3 JOHN 14. 

‘I yp all things on earth, even truth and joy, sooner 
than friendship”—Jxan Paut. This for the motto 
—to examine and attest the fact, and then to explain 
the reason. First, then, there are the extraordinary 
qualifications demanded for true friendship, arising 
from the mu!titude of causes which make men delude 
themselves and attribute to friendship what is only 
a similarity of pursuit, or even a dislike of feeling 
oneself alone in anything. But, secondly, supposing 
the friendship to be as real as human nature ordinarily 
permits, yet how many causes are at constant war 
against it, whether in the shape of violent irruptions 
or unobserved yet constant wearing away by dyspathy, 
etc,—CoLERIDGE. 
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Rererences.—I, 1.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-Tide 
Teaching, p. 188. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. viii. No. 484. 
Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 368. I. 1, 2.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xli. No. 2412. 

JupE 3. 

He that bids us ‘contend for the Faith once delivered 
to the Saints,’ tells us that we should do it by ‘avoid- 
ing the spirit of Cain, Corah, and Balaam’; and b 
‘building up owrselves in the most holy Faith,’ not 
pinning it upon other men’s sleeves. Praying ‘in 
the Holy Ghost,’ not mumbling over matins. Keep- 
ing ‘ourselyes in the love of God,’ not destroyin 
men because they will not be of our Faith. ‘ Wait- 
ing for the mercy of Jesus Christ’; not cruel, but 
merciful.—CromweEtt's Declaration to the People of 
Ireland (1650). 


‘Faith once delivered.’—Jupe 3. 


Tux participation which we have of the knowledge of 
truth, whatsoever she is, it is not by our owne strength 
we have gotten it; God hath sufficiently taught it 
us in that he hath made choice of the simple, common, 
and ignorant to teach us His wonderfull secrets. 
Our faith hath not been purchased by us: it is a gift 
proceeding from the liberality of others. It is not 
by our discourse or understanding that we have re- 
ceived our religion.—Monrtatene (Florio), ii. 12. 


Rererences.—I, 3.—J. Clifford, The Christian Certainties, 
p- 107. R. W. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, p. 88. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xxvii. No. 1592. H. S. Seekings, Preacher’s 
Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 321. W. M. Sinclair, Simplicity in 
Christ, p. 27. F. B. Woodward, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 188. 
J. G, Rogers, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liv. p. 847. H. 
Allen, Penny Pulpit, No. 1640, p. 165. J. Keble, Sermons 
for the Saints’ Days, p. 424. Church Family Newspaper, vol. 
xiv. p. 832. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. i, p. 144. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Jude, p. 87. I. 4, 8. 
—Ibid. vol. vi. p. 203. I. 5-7.—Ibid. p. 877. I. 6.—J. 
Budgen, Parochial Sermons, vol. ii. p. 86. 7.—Ezxpositor (4th 
Series), vol. i. p. 33. 
‘ Michael the archangel, bien contending with the devil.’— 

UDE 9. 

In Luther’s Table Talk this passage occurs, ‘I often 
think with amazement what a battle there must be 
between the devils and angels. I think that the 
angels must often give way for a time, while they 
fight for us’ [Ich halt, das die Engel auch offtmals 
ein weil unterligen, cum certant pro nobis].—E. 
Knoxer, Luther's Tischreden, p. 295, No. 586. 


Rursrenca.—L, 11.—B, J. Snell, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol, li. p. 153, 


MASKED PERILS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE AND 
FELLOWSHIP 


‘ Hidden rocks in your love-feasts.’—Jupz 12. 


Tue ungodly men who had crept unawares into the 
Christian community are likened by the Apostle to 
sunken rocks which amid smooth seas and under fair 
skies prove fatal to the mariner. But these hidden 
rocks present themselves in moods, theories, and 
sentiments, as well as in false brethren; and against 
these subtlest perils we must diligently watch. We 
seek now to indicate several of these submerged reefs. 

I. The quest of spiritual power whilst forgetting 
the uses of such power is one of these hidden rocks. 
Miss J. M. Fry made the following statement at 
a recent religious gathering: ‘Many persons are 
actuated by mere vanity in desiring the attainment 
of spiritual power’. We understand how wealth may 
be desired for mere vanity: not with an appreciation 
of its uses, but out of the passion of possession and 
the desire of display. Intellectual power be coveted 
from the same motive. Spiritual power should be 
sought so that the ignoble elements of our nature 
may be effectually purged, that the sanctification of 
our faculties may be complete, and that all our work 
for God and man may be efficient. To lose sight of 
these practical uses is to fall into a subtle snare of 
refined selfishness and vanity. 

II. The cultivation of character in the artistic 
spirit is a snare of the spiritual life. He who has 
understood the teaching of Christ never forgets that 
the good is the beautiful, and that the two must be 
sought in this order. He remembers that loveliness 
of character is first a question of essence and not of 
form. To cultivate moral beauty in the spirit of art 
and fashion is to make shipwreck on the coral reef of 
a silver sea. 

III. Sensuous enjoyment may insinuate itself into 
spiritual culture so as to become a peril. It might 
be thought that there is little to fear from sensuality 
in a fervent spiritual life ; it would seem so essentially 
coarse and vulgar as not to be susceptible of con- 
cealment or decoration. But it is not so. The 
‘love-feast’ became an orgie, and the heavenly love 
of the individual saint may imperceptibly degenerate 
into dangerous sentimentalism and profane passion. 

IV. To cultivate fervent devoutness apart from 
practical life is another peril of the spiritual. Con- 
tact with the realities of the worldly life is necess 
to the health, and sanity of the soul, to the Rcogth 
and soundness of our piety. 

V. Talking too much about our spiritual life may 
prove to its detriment. A French critic writes; 
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‘Beware of an artist who talks too well of his art. 
He wastes his art in talk.’ And it is as certainly 
true in regard to religion. There is much that is 
sacred and secret about the experiences of the soul, 
and it is dangerous to violate its delicacy.—W. L. 
Warxmwson, The Ashes of Roses, p. 224. 


AUTUMN TREES WITHOUT FRUIT 
‘ Autumn trees without fruit.’—Jupe 12 (R.V.) 


In the Revised Version of the New Testament the 
expressive phrase, ‘Autumn trees without fruit,’ 
takes the place of the obscure rendering, ‘Trees 
whose fruit withereth, without fruit’. Possibly the 
thought underlying this almost contradictory com- 
bination of terms is that of a tree yielding fruit that 
never comes to perfection, but remains on the boughs, 
shrivelled, good for nothing but to be burned, ‘The 
new rendering is, however, a great gain. It presents, 
concisely and Mla a the main thought of the 
writer in words that cannot be misunderstood : 
‘Autumn trees without fruit’ are trees without fruit 
at the very time when they ought to be full of fruit. 
St. Jude’s words are a picturesque description of 
character. In his days such trees were growing in 
the innermost enclosure of the garden of the Lord. 
But there are ‘autumn trees without fruit’ outside 
the Church as well as within its borders. 

I. The glory of the autumn is that it is the fruit- 
bearing season, when our eyes are gladdened by the 
sight of 

Vines with clustering branches growing, 

Plants with goodly burden bowing. 
Amidst the abounding autumnal increase, a fruitless 
tree in an orchard is an anomaly, a surprise. Why 
has the tree no fruit in autumn? It would be easy 
to draw out the parable in detail, and to show how 
each reason finds an analogy in some fault of character. 
It is, however, more important to remind those whose 
lives are in the spring-time, that the teaching of this 
text is rather for them than for those whose years are 
in the sear and yellow leaf. How often the tree is 
fruitless in autumn on account of some disaster that 
befell it in the spring or early summer! 

II. A twofold judgment must be passed on ‘autumn 
trees without fruit,’ whatever be the cause of their 
barrenness. (1) An autumn tree without fruit is a 
grievous loss, a bitter disappointment to its owner. 
(2) An autumn tree without fruit is also a failure in 
itself, inasmuch as the great purpose of its existence 
is unfulfilled. In both these respects it is a strik- 
ing but sorrowful emblem of every human life that 
yields no fruit of praise to God and blessing unto 
men. 

III. From a verse in St. Jude’s short epistle the 
conditions of fruitfulness may be learnt : ‘ Ye, beloved, 
rooting yourselves in your most holy faith, praying 
in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the love of 
God’. (1) The roots of a tree need moisture and 
nourishment, also room to grow. (2) Prayer is an 
essential condition of fruitfulness. (8) Finally, to 
keep ourselves in the love of God is essential to our 


bearing fruit that is ripe and sweet and mellow.— 
J. G. Tasker, God’s Garden, p. 115. 

Rererences.—I, 12.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines (1st 
Series), p. 5. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 797. Hz- 
positor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 98. I. 12-18.—Jbid. (5th 
Series), vol. vi. p. 203. I. 13.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 
288. I. 14, 15.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 1307. 
I. 19.—Spurgeon, Jbid., vol. iv. No. 167. Hapositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. pp. 48, 44. I. 20.—M. Johnson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. viii. p. 309. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. 
No.719. I. 20, 21.—T. Arnold, The Interpretation of Scripture, 
p- 277. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 395. 
C. D. Ball, The Saintly Calling, p. 163. A. Maciaren, Ez- 
positions of Holy Scripture—Jude, p. 97. 


ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE, APOSTLES 


‘Keep yourselves in the love of God.’—Junz 2r. 


Our text is taken from the Epistle of St. Jude, this 
being the day on which we commemorate St. Simon 
and St. Jude. It is not of their work that I desire 
to speak ; let us concentrate our minds upon the ex- 
hortation of our text. This brief injunction is 
charged with tenderness, though not with that alone. 
In the same breath it whispers of the love of God, 
and of the responsibility of man. ‘This very short 
Epistle is for vigour surpassed, perhaps, by no portion 
of any other. Its matter and tenor are most strik- 
ing, and in large part awfulness is the tone of it. 
Short as it is, it finds room for some statements not 
found elsewhere in Scripture, or only darkly intimated, 
such as those respecting the angels who lost their 
first estate, and Michael the archangel, and the fresh 
particulars respecting Enoch and Balaam. Its warn- 
ings are of the most thrilling and unqualified character. 
As we read through the short, sharp, incisive 
sentences we wonder how they must have smitten 
the ear of those to whom they were originally ad- 
dressed. Yet the outcome of all is a sentence breath- 
ing tenderest solicitude and the warmth of love itself. 
It seems that a fearful apostasy was in the very air 
all around, and the writer of the Epistle trembled 
with fear lest it should find a harbour in the heart of 
those whom he now so earnestly warns. And he sums 
up all in these sentences of pleading counsel, ‘Ye, 
beloved, building up yourselves in your most holy 
faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves on 
the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life’, There are many 
places and relationships in our human life, #2 which 
it is honourable and a privilege to be—how suggestive 
to bring them one and all into comparison with this 
position, the position of being ‘in the love of God’. 
This is supremely best. 

I. What the Love of God is.—Far, infinitely far 
from being a word only, or a vague profession, it is 
so great a necessity, that if it were once withdrawn 
in every sense, our own hold on life would be lost. 
Through many a channel it streams. There is the 
love which He has for all He has made; for us, as He 
made us, and as He would see us again. It is a crea- 
tive, parental, guardian love, How good it is to 
be—at present still inalienably—in thislove! 'There 
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is the pitying love which He has for us as sinners, 
fora whole saddened, suffering, sinful world—and 
this love, so real, so commanding, overweighs all. 
How good to have the resort and refuge of this love ! 
There is the fostering, welcoming love, which He has, 
te receive and to help first repentant conviction, first 
penitent tearfulness, first practical endeavour, first 
symptoms of the returning prodigal. Oh, how good 
to have the help of thts love! There is the love 
which He has to those who have strayed from the Lord, 
who have fallen, who have denied Him! and whum 
He would receive again, with tenfold pitying grace. 
There is the love which He has to a company o 
brethren and sisters in the truth, in Christ. Oh, how 
needed is this love ! 

II. The Fulness of Sense in which We may be in 
it.—The love of God is so vast, that there is no 
risk of not being entirely surrounded by it, safely 
wrapped in it—bathed in it. The love of the creature 
has danger in it; but in and to the love of God, you 
en literally give yourself up, ‘spirit, soul, and 
vedy,’ with a safe and a blessed abandon. The love 
of God has no fickleness, no uncertainty about it. 
‘The gifts and calling of God are without repentance.’ 
Nothing ‘shall be able to separate us from the love 
ef God, which is in Christ Jesus,’ 

III. We may Keep in it for Ever.—Of all else that 
is innocent, honourable, good, and great, in which 
we may rest, we have to say (as when some morning 
awakes us), it is time to be getting up! But never, 
never so, if our place of folding is ‘in the love of 
God’. In it, work and rest, sleep and wake, day to 
day, and night to night, while you live even here 
below ; and when you last lie down to sleep ‘in’ it, 
let the morn awake you, it will be still to find you 
‘in’ it; ‘in’ it satisfied; ‘in’ it ‘clad in bright and 
deathless bloom ;’ ‘in’ it, for ever supremely blest ! 
So then, ‘keep yourselves in the love of God’—in 
the one only way of doing so, by giving yourself 
afresh to Him Who alone can ‘keep you’. 


Rererences.—I, 21.—J. W. Brown, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xxxvii. p. 8. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 
1286. J. Binney, King’s Weigh-House Chapel Sermons, p. 218. 
I. 22, 23.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. iv. p. 200. I. 23.— 
C. Perren, Revival Sermon in Outlines, p. 260. 


SECURITY AND GLORY 


‘Now unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of His glory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory 
and majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever. 
Amen.—JuDE 24, 25. : 


I. Tux first thought for our consideration is God’s 
provision for our security and glory. ‘Unto Him 


that is able to keep you from falling.’ The more 
accurate translation, which you will find in the re- 
vised version of the New Testament: ‘'To guard you 
from stumbling.’ The word here translated ‘keep’ 
is a strong word. It is even impregnated with a 
strong military flavour, and suggests the picture of 
an armed force, In the centre stands one whose 
life is threatened by fierce and hostile bands, but by 
his side stands an invincible Warrior pledged to 
protect him from all evil. ‘To guard you from 
stumbling. That does not mean that we can ex 
at present to be guarded in such a way that we s 
be absolutely sinless. The stumbling here spoken of 
is akin to falling, and marks failure of a very grievous 
type. It is such a stumble as leaves our life halt and 
maimed, takes the power out of us, and renders us a 
prey to the evil one. Such stumbling as this God 
can save us from. ‘The exercise of this power depends 
on the human response to it. ‘He is able.’ Why 
then are there some that stumble? Not because 
God’s power is deficient, but because they withdraw 
themselves outside the circle of His power. ‘And to 
make you stand before the presence of His glory 
faultless in exceeding joy. The word translated 
‘blameless’ does not necessarily mean ‘without sin’. 
It is sometimes used in the Scriptures of men that are 
true and pure in heart, though there may be defects 
in the details of their life and conduct. But in its 
present position it can mean nothing but ‘sinlessness’. 

II. 'The passage next introduces us to the funda- 
mental petition of this guarded and glorified life. 
‘Unto Him—the only wise God our Saviour—be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power.’ (1) This 
ascription of glory is not made to God simply as God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth. It is to God our 
Saviour that Jude invites us to sing. (2) ‘Glory!’ 
that is the infinite essential perfection of God, God 
as He is in His own eternal brightness, in the glory of 
His person and His essential nature. (3)‘ Dominion !’ 
The word here translated ‘dominion’ means ‘ power 
over’, (4) ‘And power!’ The word here translated 
power means the power that, belongs to rightful 
authority. Of course in a certain sense, glory and 
majesty, dominion and power belong to God already. 
But in another sense, they are not fully realised un- 
til they are loyally acknowledged from one end of 
the universe to the other, until every soul joins in 
the praise, and God is glorified by all His creatures. 
—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. mi. p. 
145. 

Rererences.—I. 24, 25.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
634 ; vol. xxxix. No. 2296; and vol. lii. No. 2994. A. Mae 
laren, Expositions of Holy Seripture—Jude, p. 105. 





THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


I ue to think (wrote Bishop King of Lincoln) that 
the glorious visions of the Apocalypse were given in a 
time of suffering, at the end of a life. We may ex- 
pect ‘good wine’ at the last. How unlike the way 
of the world !—Spiritual Letters, p. 110, 

Rererence.—I. 1-3.—C. Anderson Scott, The Book of 
Revelation, p. 1. 

‘Blessed are they that hear the words of the prophecy, and 
keep the things which are written therein.’—REv. I. 3. 

Ir is a great mistake to think that because you have 

read a masterpiece once or twice, or ten times, there- 

fore you have done with it. Because it is a master- 

piece, you ought to live with it, and make it part of 

your daily life.-—Joun Morty, 

Rererences.—I. 3.—T. C. Fry, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlvi. p. 45. I. 3-20.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. ii. p. 
847. I. 4.—H. S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xliii. p. 360. I. 4, 5.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Revelation, p. 114, I. 4-6.—C. Anderson Scott, 
The Book of Revelation, p. 20. 


THE GREAT ENFRANCHISEMENT 
‘Unto Him that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by 
His blood; and He made us to be a Kingdom, to be 
priests unto His God and Father ; to Him be the glory 

and the dominion for ever and ever.’—REV. I. 5. 
I. ‘Unro Him that loveth us.’ That is the back- 
ground in which we find the base and the warrant 
for all our confidence and faith. God loves! ‘The 


beginning is not to be found in us, in our inclinations | 


and gropings and resolvings and prayers. 
primary element is the inclination of God. When 
did He begin to love? ‘I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love.’ Up from the everlasting. This is 
the Biblical account of our origin, of the primary 
movement that gave our being its birth :—‘ He first 
loveth’. Nobody comes into the world God-hated. 
Loveth! The affection is continuous : not spasmodic, 
but unbroken ; there is no abatement of its volume. 
‘God so loved that He gave’! Love is an importa- 
tion, a giving, sacrifice unconscious of itself. Love 
is tremendous energy, hungrily keen for the detection 
of need, that it might fill the gaping gap out of its 
own resources, 

II. What next does He discover, from Whom 
there is nothing concealed ? He beholds His children 
in the bondage of corruption and night. They are 
the captives of sin and of death. One of the clearest 
and calmest thinkers of our time, a man who sees far 
into the secret springs of human life, has given his 
judgment that the most real terrors that afilict men 
are the guilt of sin and the fear of death. 

IIT. How can we obtain deliverance ? The primary 


The | 


need of manis not accomplishment but character, 
and for this we require not the washing of culture 
but the washing of regeneration. When education 
and culture have reached their utmost limits, and the 
mental powers are refined into exquisite discernment, 
the two black, gruesome birds of the night remain— 
guilt and death, and only the Eternal Son can dis- 
turb them, and cause them to flee away. Here 
comes in the energetic, sleepless ministry of the 
Eternal Love. 

IV. ‘And He made us to be a Kingdom, to be 
priests unto His God and Father.’ He ‘loosed’ and 
then He ennobled. Now we are madea Kingdom, 
we become citizens, endowed with a sublime franchise 
the possessors of unspeakable privileges and rights. 
We are made a ‘kingdom of priests’. Every child 
has the right to share the sovereignty of Jesus, and 
to enjoy free access into the most secret place of the 
Father’s presence. This is the issue of the primal 
loving.—J. H. Jowrrr, Apostolic Optimism, p. 
237. 

‘Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness, the firstborn of the 
dead, and the ruler of the kings of the earth.’—REv. 1. 5. 
‘Tue Faithful Witness’ demands faith; ‘the First 
Begotten of the dead’ incites hope; ‘the Prince of 
the kings of the earth’ challenges obedience. Now 
faith may be dead, hope presumptuous, obedience 
slavish. But ‘He that loved us’ thereby wins our 
love; and forthwith by virtue of love faith lives, 
hope is justified, obedience is enfranchised.—C. G, 

RossETTL 
‘To Him that loved us,’—REv. 1. 5. 


‘f am in the habit,’ wrote Charles Simeon to a friend 
in 1827, ‘of accounting religion as the simplest of all 
concerns: ‘To Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto our God, to Him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever,” expresses the very frame 
of mind in which I wish both to live and die.’ 

Rererences.—I. 5.—R. Flint, Sermons and Addresses, p. 
89. Expositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 124; thid. (5th Series), 
vol. ii. p. 24; tbid. (7th Series), vol. v. p. 148. I. 5, 6.— 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxix. No. 1737, and vol. xxxvii. No. 
2230. G. Littlemore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 38. 
H. Melvill, Penny Pulmit, No. 1707, p. 695. Bishop Gore, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 49. J. Stuart ‘Holdea, 
The Pre-eminent Lord, p. 163. 

‘ Priests unto God and His Father.’—Regv. r. 6. (cf. xx. 6). 
Tne whole function of Priesthood was, on Christmas 
morning, at once and for ever gathered into His person 
who was born at Bethlehem; and thenceforward, all 
who are united with Him, and who with Him make 
sacrifice of themselves; that is to say, all members of 
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the Invisible Church become, at the instant of their 
conversion, Priests; and are so called in 1 Pet. 1. 5 
and Rev. 1.6 and xx. 6, where, observe, there is no 
possibility of limiting the expression to the Clergy ; 
the conditions of Priesthood being simply having 
been loved by Christ, and washed in His blood.— 
Rusxm, On the Old Road, u. sec. 196. 

Rererences.—I. 6.—E. E. Genner, A Book of Lay Ser- 
mons, p. 91. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Revelation, p. 135. 


BACK TO CHRIST 


(For Advent) 
® Behold, He cometh.’—ReEv. t. 7. 


I weep hardly remind you that these words give us 
our Advent message. ‘ Back to Christ,’ that is the 
motto of to-day. We commemorate in this season 
that the Lord has come, that the Lord will come, 
that the Lord is here. Many have been His comings 
since He came a child to Nazareth, many they will 
be before He comes in that last wonderful way of 
which we know not how to speak, except in such 
parables as He Himself has given. And we proclaim 
by our Eucharist this morning to those who have 
faith and heart to understand, ‘'The Lord is here to- 
day, the same as ever’. 

I. Imparting Gifts.—The message of advent links 
itself with the message of St. Andrew’s Day, ‘We 
have found the Messiah’. So spoke St. Andrew to 
his brother Peter; and that, again, is linked with 
that other saying that follows it so closely of Philip, 
‘Come and see’ (the Christ). For why do we wish 
that Christian missions should go out? Is it not 
because we have something so precious that it must 
be given away? It is the nature of all the precious 
things upon earth that they must not be kept, but 
given away. Nothing is too precious too give away. 
That which you want to have for ‘yourself, that 
which'you cannot enjoy with another is not precious, 
Think what are the most valuable things. ‘Take two 
only. 

(a) The gift of knowledge—What do you want 
to do when you know? ‘To impart. And why? 
Because in teaching you know that you know much 
better than you thought, and because you have the 
sympathy of another who knows; but best of all 
because knowledge is too good a thing to keep to 
yourself. 

(b) The gift of love-—What does love consist ,of 
but giving lover And love grows by being given 
away. 'These two things, knowledge and love, they 
are what we have of Jesus Christ, and so the divine 
call ‘Back to Christ’ is linked with the call of St. 
Andrew’s Day, ‘Come and see’. So it is that we 
want to teach, or to cause other people to teach, 
because we have something so precious that we must 
give it away. 

Il. Back to Christ.—Are there any hearts here 
which are not stirred, are there any hearts here which 
do not know that Christ is so precious, that the 
knowledge and love of Christ are such precious 
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things that they must needs publish them, that they 
must needs give them to others? Let me be a mis- 
sionary to these hearts for one or two moments. Let 
me ask them humbly to go back to Christ. Back to 
Christ as He was, as you may read of Him, as you 
may almost follow His steps up and down the country 
of Galilee, as you may hear Him speak, as you may 
see Him die. Go back to Him and see what kind of 
Friend He was. Understand, again, what it was in 
Him that saved men and women, how He would 
never despair of anyone who had despaired of them- 
selves, of anyone who would come and not place the 
confidence of their heart where they had so often 
placed it and misplaced it before, upon their own 
hopeless frailty, but upon His strength. ‘ Believe in 
Me,’ He said throughout His life, ‘and thou shalt be 
saved.’ What is the message for men and women 
who despair, what is the message for men and women 
who are tired of their perpetual shortcomings? Not 
in yourself, but in the power which is outside you 
and yet which is so near, so near that from the out- 
side It can come into the inside and there reanimate 
you. That is the message which He brought when 
He came to give life, namely, His own life, that men 
might live by it as He lived. And then again, as 
you come back to Christ, you see how, partly in con- 
descension to our frailty, partly because of our Lord’s 
prevision of 'the dulness of human nature to under- 
stand mere words, partly because He knew that no 
language could convey what was meant asa simple 
symbol might, He enshrined that very truth, that 
very promise, that very essence of His healing power, 
in the simplest of symbols, the symbol, namely, of 
our eating and drinking, by which our bodily life is 
sustained. He handed down for all those who 
followed Him to hand on, this great truth, enshrined 
in the Sacrament, so much more expressive than any 
words, that by Him we live. Go back to Christ and 
learn at the altar that by Him you may live and live 
His life. And why? Because last of all He claimed 
—and He has substantiated His claim in all these 
thousands of years and millions of believers—He 
claimed that in Him dwelt the Godhead, and He was 
one with the Father. 
‘Behold, He cometh with the clouds; and every eye shall see 
Him,’—REv. 1. 7. 

Earra must fade away from our eyes, and we must 
anticipate that great and solemn truth, which we shall 
not fully understand till we stand before God in judg- 
ment, that to us there are but two beings in the 
whole world, God and ourselves. The sympathy of 
others, the pleasant voice, the glad eye, the ani 
countenance, the thrilling heart, which at present are 
our very life, all will be away from us, when Christ 
comes in judgment. Every one will have to think of 
himself. Every eye shall see Him; every heart will 
be full of Him. He will speak to every one; and 
every one will be rendering to Him his own account. 
—NEWMAN. 

Rererences.—I. 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 
1989. Ezxpositor (4th Series), vol. x. pp. 292, 344. I. &— 
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A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, 
pt. iii, p. 43. E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 280. 

REV. L. 9. 
_ ‘St,’ said Dr. Johnson to Boswell in Skye, ‘when a 
_ man retires into an island, he is to turn his thoughts 
entirely to another world.’ 

REV. I. 9. 
Puen is a prolonged conflict to be maintained with 
temptation to sin, with weariness, with the persistent 
pressure upon the mind and heart of those transient 
excitements and interests which make us forget the 
invisible and eternal kingdom.—R. W. Daxz. 

Rererences.—I, 9.—R. W. Hiley, A Year's Sermons, vol. iii. 

p. 244. axpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 394. 


“WHICH IS CALLED PATMOS’ 


‘I John . . . was in the isle that is called Patmos for the 
word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. I 
was in the Spirit.’—Rev. 1. 9, ro. 


‘I Joun . . . was in the isle that is called Patmos 
for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. I was in the Spirit. He does not say, 
‘I was in Patmos,’ he says, ‘In the isle which is 
called Patmos’—by those who care to give it a name. 
The scenery of daily life in which the Apostle was 
moving had passed from his sight. He was in the 
Spirit. Whatever the earthly name might be, the 
reality was the gate of heaven, for when the Spirit 
was there the loneliness was no loneliness and the 
desolation was no desolation, Even so, though ina 
lesser way, did Egypt cease to be Egypt when J oseph 
was there. The poet has written, ‘Never the place 
and the time and the loved one altogether’. But if 
the loved one be there the place and the time are 
hardly thought of. The place may be transfigured, 
perhaps, in some strange fashion, and the hour grow 
golden, but more likely both vanish quite from the 
thought. To the Apostle the thought of earthly 
love and human companionship was exchanged for 
something higher, for a name and a place better than 
of sons and daughters. He was in the Spirit, the 
Spirit of Christ was with him, and because the Spirit 
was there Christ was there. It was through the re- 
velation of the Holy Spirit that he heard the great 
voice of a trumpet saying, ‘I am Alpha and Omega,’ 
and saw one like unto the Son of Man in the midst 
of the seven golden candlesticks, What was Patmos 
then, the little island in the Augean Sea? What was 
anything? St. John’s eyes were engaged with another 
vision. He recalled perhaps the place where He saw 
the Lamb of God dying on a far-off stormy even. He 
may have thought of the new grave in the spring 
garden where the Lord had lain, or of the morning 
when He stood upon the shore, risen from the last 
abysses. Thoughts of the ecstasy of life and the 
passion of death would meet and mingle in the 
Apostle’s mind as he saw the glory and triumph of 
the First and the Last. Then he felt that he was 
not in the world of poetry and dream, but amidst 
the everlasting realities. Then he knew the glorious 
fulfilment of the promise he had written when Christ 
spoke of the coming Comforter Whom the world 
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could not receive because it saw Him not. He was 
in the Spirit. 

I. It is no mere influence that creates and sustains 
such feelings. It is only the presence of a person— 
of a dear companion. “In proportion as love and 
sympathy are perfected, circumstances sink into in- 
significance, and we rise into the timeless life. So 
it was here. And this is the first truth concerning 
the Holy Ghost that needs to be grasped, that the 
Holy Ghost is a Person, and that He is a Divine 
Person. The unveiling of the Adorable Life of the 
Holy Trinity is, and must be, gradual. We are sub- 
jects in the Kingdom of the Holy Ghost, of Whom 
it may be said that in a manner He rules the world 
through this dispensation of His power. The final 
revelation of the Divine life was given when the Holy 
Ghost came. Christ, and Christ alone, is the subject 
of the Holy Spirit’s teaching ; but Christ has returned 
to the Father, and has sent the Paraclete in virtue 
of His ascended Manhood, that He may overcome 
the world. 

Il. How wonderful, then, that the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity is the least known, the least 
loved, the least worshipped. Yet it is not so won- 
derful. It is hard to realise a merely spiritual presence. 
The Son of God became man, and we have the story 
of His Incarnation. More than that, we have the 
Holy Spirit to interpret the story, so that Christ is 
not merely the Lord of the ancient tale, but the Lord 
Who holds word with us now. The Holy Spirit 
does not speak of Himself, and therefore we do 
not think or speak as we should of Him. And yet 
He is the Source of every gracious thought and 
memory and hope and trust that come to our mind. 
By bringing before us the life and death and resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus, He arms us with the same 
mind, so that as we think of how the feet of Christ 
took the hard journey, in which they trampled down ~ 
the enemies of our salvation, till the iron broke through 
them and nailed them to the cross, we at last deliver 
our comings and goings to the same Crucifixion. 

III. Yes, though He does not speak of Himself, 
though He glorifies Christ, yet He makes His claim 
upon us, His absolute and eternal claim. It is made 
in a manner to which there is no human parallel. 
We do know, blessed be God, how the high soul ot 
a brother or a sister in Christ may keep us from fal- 
ling, may help us to ascend, may mould us somewhat 
after the pattern of its own spiritual beauty. But 
the Holy Ghost is not satisfied unti] He takes posses- 
sion of the house and fills it with His Presence and 
His Glory.—W. Rozertson Nicor1, Sunday Even- 
ing, p. 189. : 

Rererences.—I, 9-20,—C. Anderson Scott, The Book of 
Revelation, p. 34. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture 
—Revelation, p. 144. 

ON THE OBSERVANCE OF DAYS 
(For the New Year) 
‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day.’—REv. 1. 10, 
Tue wonderful book of the Revelation introduces us 
suddenly to a most picturesque and most pathetic 
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situation. It is Sunday in Patmos, where John is an 
exile condemned to work in the mines. Sunday was 
a great day with those early Christians—the Lord’s 
Day, the Christian festival of the Resurrection. For 
that brilliant fact shone behind them but a little dis- 
tance off, and once a week they laid aside all other 
thoughts, and lived over again in loving imagination 
the events that had changed the world for them. 

Sunday was not a holiday in the mines, but the 
spirit of this redeemed man is free, and he has access 
to the spiritual world. While his feet and hands 
toil at their dreary tasks, he passes into an ecstatic 
state, suspending his connection with this material 
world, and leading him into the other land, unseen of 
any eyes but his. 

In this exalted state the boundaries both of time 
and space are thrown down, and he moves free in a 
larger world. He is back again in the morning light 
of the day of Christ’s rising. Again he runs to the 
empty tomb with Peter; again the woman whom 
they have left solitary by that empty tomb comes and 
tells them what she has seen; and again amid the 
evening shadows he himself hears the words, ‘ Peace 
be unto you’. Similarly he escapes from the narrow 
confines of the island, and shares the life of the infant 
Church scattered along the coast-lines of the Great 
Sea. He is their brother and companion, both in the 
tribulation and in the kingdom of Jesus Christ ; with 
them both in darkness and in glory. He is with 
them, too, in that patience of the saints which both 
the tribulation and the kingdom has taught them— 
that wonderful patience of the early Church, which 
had learned to be patient with life, both in its present 
trial and its deferred hope. 

Such was the spirit of the day for John—partly 
commemoration of the past, partly fellowship with 
the far distant, in the brotherhood of the patient 
Church. It was a day of mingled sorrow and exulta- 
tion, in every sense a very special day. 

I. We still keep certain days apart, and break the 
monotony of the year with their recurring calls to 
remember and to love. There is sometimes heard 
a grudge against making much of one day above 
another, but surely that is but a frowsy way of 
thinking. 

There are others who in a different spirit ask: 
‘Why select one day above another? Are not all 
days equally days of the Lord? Rather let us raise 
the tone of every day till it reaches festival height.’ 
This looks indeed like religion, but it is not human 
nature. Those who are always at high pressure grow 
inevitably strained and unnatural. It is quite true 
that every day is a day of the Lord, for every day is 
‘full of things offering themselves for our wonder, and 
understanding, and love, and every person we meet is 
a traveller between life and death’. So all the in- 
terests of life are religious; but we are human, and 
none of us is capable of bearing more than a certain 
strain. Such attempts overstrain life to a tension 
that is neither desirable nor wholesome. 

Il. In a word, the spirit is tidal, and ‘the soul wins 


its victories as the sea wins hers’. The occasional 
and fluctuating element in life is not only justifiable 
but essential to healthy human nature. ‘The tides of 
the spirit are known to us all—the great reactions, 
the swinging tides of feeling, interest, and energy. 
These are from above, coming down upon us, unlike 
the pedestrian guides of common sense and principle 


| which direct us eveniy on our way. This does not 


appiy merely to the ebo and flow of sweet or tender 
feeling, though it includes that also. Rather one 
thinks of the occasional heightening of life all round, 
the intensification of its powers in moments when it 
‘means intensely, and means good’. 

We have here a principle which gives its true 
meaning to the observance of Sunday. Unfortunately 
the whole question has come to be associated either 
with laws and forcible restraints, or with the mere 
idea of rest, and the cessation of the daily routine. 
Both of these are negative conceptions of the day, 
relating to what we must not do on it. Really such 
restrictions exist not for their own sake, but in order 
to make room for the positive Sunday life. That life 
consists of much that is keenest and most worthy in 
human nature—the fellowship of friends, thoughts 
of the absent, memories of the dead, aspirations after 
better life, communion with God. For the sake of 
these things of the Spirit it is worth while to resist 
the encroachment of week-day interests. And the 
resistance must be firm, for much is ever waiting to 
be completed, and overlapping fragments of workaday 
life will make it impossible without watchfulness to 
be in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day.—Joun Ketman, 
Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 1. 


THE LORD’S DAY 
“On the Lord’s day.’—REv. I. Io. 


Ir you have ever stood and watched the sea raging 
and foaming immediately after a great storm, lashing 
itself with fury, as it were; and then, after the storm 
has subsided and passed away, you have stood again, 
perhaps, and watched the sea as it lies out far away 
at low tide, in that lull and peace which so often 
succeeds upon a violent storm, you cannot but, I 
think, be conscious of a peculiar sense of peace ; peace 
without which does not minister to that peace within. 
Or, if we transfer our metaphor from nature to 
humanity—you may, perhaps, have traversed one of 
those busy streets of London on a Saturday night, 
when the barrows are there line upon line, and the 
salesmen are at their busiest trying to part with their 
wares; all noise and hubbub, strain, excitement, and 
activity. And then, on the next morning, Sunday, 
you see nothing left of all the activity of the previous 
evening but the wreckage, and the scavengers clean- 
ing it up. What a sense of peace this produces upon 
the soul. The barrows gone, the men gone, the wares 
gone, the noise gone—and in place of it a wonderful 
stillness and peace—a peace which speaks to the soul 
of the things of God, which reminds us of His im- 
mediate presence, and which causes us to remember 
that it is the day of God—God’s own special day 
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dedicated to Him. And as we watch the change I 


have tried to describe, we see, as it were, a resurrec- 
tion going on—a resurrection reminding us of the 


_ first resurrection which was really but a foretaste of 


the general resurrection to come. 

I. Our Sunday is the Foretaste of our General 
Welfare.—But the peace which I have described is 
not one, or should not be one of inaction. It should 
mean that whilst parting with much which we are 
accustomed to encounter in our day by day life, we 


thereby make room for an activity of another kind, 


a@ spiritual activity. And the state in which we find 
ourselves is not a solitary state. Peace, we know, 
comes to us as individuals and as a purely subjective 
message ; but we must remember that that is not all. 
There is a community of hosts in all worship, a com- 
munity of spirit. ‘God is a Spirit; and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” That is the highest to which man can attain: 
to answer to the will of the Father, to be His, to 
worship Him, and to love Him. And whilst this is 
the case, or should be, in our everyday life, and 
whilst every day should be consecrated and dedicated 
to God, whether in our work, our recreation, our 
time of physical refreshment or what not; yet there 
is one day which comes to us with special force as 
being set apart, reserved, and kept holy for the very 


“special service and worship of Almighty God. 


II. There are many Difficult Questions Concern- 
ing this Point of Sunday Observance.—There is a 
great deal that may be said, but let us try and pare 
it down as much as we can. 

(a) Hard and fast rules are impossible. What 
is good or best for one may not be good or best for 
everybody else. 

(6) What we do with our Sundays is more im- 
portant than what we refrain from doing. If 
we think Sunday is to be a day, in the first place, 
when we can put away this and that, and refrain from 
doing this and the other simply because we rather 
like it, then we are mistaken; if we think this, we 
are reducing it to a far lower level than we should. 
We refrain from doing things merely in order that 
we may do other things. Life is so full—we cannot 
be doing nothing ; we must be thinking of something 
even if we are not engaged in any special form of 
activity ; and, this being so, if we refrain from doing 
this or that it should be in order that we may find 
room and space and time for doing better and higher 

8. 

II. Two General Principles Stand Out yet more 
Prominently.—Each individual may shape his own 
life ; but all will agree, I think, on one point— 

(a) That man does need at least one day’s rest 
im seven. 

(6) Sunday should be a day properly propor- 
b If we once give way to enjoyment, pure 
and simple, in the afternoon, there is danger that we 
may encroach upon the morning, that time which 
should be specially set apart for the worship of 
Almighty God. It is inthe morning that we have 
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our great and central act of worship and thanks- 
giving. In the early days the Christian was known 
by his attendance at the Lord’s own service. 


THE LORD’S DAY 
‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.’—Razv. 1. 10. 


Tuis expression, ‘The Lord’s Day,’ bears distinctly 
the stamp of Christ. Its occurrence here reminds us 
of the great change that Christianity has accom- 
plished. The day of the week devoted to rest has 
been changed, and is associated with Christ Himself. 
On that day He appeared in heavenly majesty to 
His exiled seer, and gave him the messages to the 
Churches. John says, ‘I was in the Spirit,’ literally, 
‘I became in the Spirit’, But surely we are not 
to understand that John’s spiritual condition was 
miraculous. If it was exceptional it was only so in 
degree, and not in kind. ‘The fact of being ‘in the 
Spirit’ will issue in the largest blessings. 

I. This is an ideal to be aimed at, for the Lord’s 
Day will not necessarily bring the Lord’s Day Spirit. 
Thank God it brings much and it comes surely. It 
brings rest, and opportunity for rest. But to be ‘in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s Day’ is another matter. 
‘The process of the suns’ cannot give you that; 
social customs and religious institutions, much as 
they may help, cannot guarantee it. It depends not 
on the day, but on you. It cannot be put on like 
a Sunday garment, it springs from the heart. There- 
fore it must be cultivated; it must be trained 
and nourished, like all the spiritual possibilities of 
man. 

II. Being ‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day’ is an 
experience to be enjoyed. ‘Think of some of its ad- 
vantages. (1) Whatever blessing and inspiration 
there may be in the services of the sanctuary you 
will receive. (2) Then think how much more inde-| 
pendent you will be in regard to the kind and quality 
of what we call the means of grace. Your favourite 
preacher may be absent from the pulpit, or you may 
have to worship in some plain, rural sanctuary, with 
nothing to charm the sense, but you may see won 
drous visions of God, and your soul be thrilled with 
the touch of Christ. (3) Being ‘in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day’ will make the Sabbath a delight to 

ou. 

Ill. If you are ‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day’ 
you are sure to do good. You will help to make 
an atmosphere in the Church. One question only 
remains. How is this Sabbatic spirit to be attained ? 
Of course, the answer is, we must live the spiritual 
life, we must enter into God’s rest. Ours must be 
that Divine fellowship that sanctifies all days.— 
R. Batpwm Briwwotey, The Darkness Where God Js, 
p. 151. 

Rererences.—I. 10.—C. H. Grundy, Luncheon Lectures at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, p. 57. A. M. Fairbairn, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 56. A. P. Stanley; Sermons on Special 
Occasions, p. 77. A. Rowland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
lx. p. 44. Ewpositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 51; tbid. (6th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 275; «bid. (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 105, 
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THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK 


‘Isaw seven golden candlesticks ; and in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of Man,.’— 

. REV. 1. 12, 13. 

In this vision two things are very prominent—the 
golden candlesticks and the Son of Man walking in 
the midst. There can be no question as to the 
meaning of the symbolism of the golden candlesticks. 
Our Lord settles that in the 20th verse: ‘The 
seven candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven 
Churches’. There is an allusion undoubtedly to the 
candlestick in the Holy Place in the tabernacle of 
Moses, which was made at God’s command after a 
Divine pattern. We now propose to trace the analogy 
between the golden candlestick, the lamp-stand of 
the Mosaic tabernacle, and the Church of the living 
God. Let us consider :— 

I, The position occupied by the golden candlestick. 
It was not in the Holiest Place, but in the first 
tabernacle, called the Sanctuary, or the Holy Place. 
(1) One characteristic of the place was darkness. 
This fitly represents the condition of the world where 
God has placed His Church. But darkness is a 
figure of speech signifying ignorance. (a) The 
world is ignorant of God. (b) Man is ignorant of 
himself. (c) Man is ignorant of the way of re- 
covery. (2) The Sanctuary of old, although dark, 
was nevertheless holy. Dark as may be the world, 
it is the sacred property of Him who redeemed it 
with His precious blood. 

II. The purpose for which Christ placed His 
Church in this dark world. The Church is here 
compared not to anything merely ornamental, but to 
the homely candlestick or lamp-stand. The Church 
is not simply a thing of beauty, a mere ornament set 
up for admiration, but something to render service, 
a power to lift the world out of darkness into the 
marvellous light of God. 

III. The candlestick had its pipes to convey the 
oil to the extremities of the branches. The pipes 
symbolise the means of grace, the ordinances of the 
Church; these are the appointed channels through 
gence God communicates blessings to humble waiting 
souls, 

IV. Through the golden pipes flowed the Holy 
Oil, yielding at the top of each branch a pure flame. 
There can be no doubt whatsoever that the oil 
symbolises the Holy Spirit. 

V. Who supplies the Holy Oil for the golden 
candlestick? ‘'The Son of Man’ as the High Priest 
is the minister of the sanctuary, and evermore supplies 
the Church with the Holy Spirit. 

VI. But with all these one thing more is wanting, 
without which the holy lamp yields no light; we 
must have Fvre to retouch and rekindle the seven 
lamps. As the lamps were rekindled by contact 
with altar fire, so the Holy Spirit works through the 
means of the truth of the Gospel. 

VII. There is, however, one point in which the 
analogy fails. In the tabernacle of Moses there was 
only one golden candlestick, whereas John in his 


vision saw seven. 
Under Moses religion was Jewish, limited, local ; 
Christianity, on the other hand, has the stamp of 
universality.—Ricuarp Roserts, My Closing Min- 
istry, p. 34. 

Rererences.—I. 12.—A. H. Bradford, Christian World 


This is not without its significance, 


Pulmt, vol. 1. p. 120. H. S, Holland, aid. vol. li. p. 3465. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 154. I. 12-14.—J. Banner- 
man, Sermons, p. 365. I. 12-17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
vii. No. 357. 
THE NOTE OF THE HEROIC 
‘ His eyes were as a flame of fire.’—REv. I. 14. 

Ir is notable that in this vision of the ascended 
Saviour the eyes should have been, as it were, a flame 
of fire. That is hardly the characteristic we should 
have expected after hearing of hair that was as 
white as snow. ‘The snow-white hair suggests to us 
venerable age ; it hints at the passing of unnumbered 
years, with the inevitable quenching of the fire of 
youth; but when we should look for eyes that were 
very gentle, or that were filled with the wise tender- 
ness of age, we find that His eyes were as a flame of 
fire. Now that contrast at once suggests to me this 
thought. In Christ there is not only a beauty as of 
silvered age; there is also a fire and a heroism as of 
youth. 

I. Now we cannot turn to the earthly life of 
Jesus without being struck with one marvellous 
union there. I refer to the union of what was beauti- 
ful and gracious, with all that was in the truest sense 
heroic. He was gentle, charitable, courteous, kind, 
a perfect pattern of moral beauty. But the wonder 
of that beauty is magnified a hundredfold when we 
remember the heroism with which it went hand in 
hand. If to be true to one’s mission and to stand 
alone; if to be faithful, and joyful, and quiet, and 
undaunted ; if to challenge all the powers of hell to 
combat; if to march forward without a falter to a 
cross—if that be heroism in its noblest meaning, 
then Jesus of Nazareth must have been heroic. 

II. In some degree, then, as we grow like to 
Christ, that union of qualities will be found in us. 
It is one distinctive mark of that new character that. 
has been built up through the powers of the Gospel, 
that there is ample room in it for all that is gracious, 
and at the same time for all that is heroic. We 
should be poor disciples of a compassionate Lord 
unless we have eyes that can soften into pity. But 
we shall be poor soldiers in the warfare mystical 
unless these eyes are as a flame of fire. 

III. It is notable, too, that as the spiritual life of 
Christendom has deepened, as it has grown richer 
with the passing of the ages, it has brought with 
it a deeper and truer conception of what spiritual 
heroism really is. I close with two remarks. The 
first is that there is always danger for a Church 
when the note of the heroic passes from its life, 
And the second is, I appeal to the young men on 
the ground of the heroism of Christ Jesus. Mr. 
FitzGerald, the translator of Omar Khayyém, in an 
exquisite little piece he calls ‘ Euphranor,’ has some 
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He says that the 
charm of chivalry was just its note of heroism ; and 
if it appealed—as it certainly did appeal—to the 
bravest and noblest and most gallant man, it was 
just because it put the accent there. May I not do 
the same with Jesus Christ? I think it isa true 
appeal to opening manhood.—G. H. Morrison, Sun- 
rise: Addresses from a City Pulpit, p. 300. 

Rererences.—I. 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiii. No. 
1976, and vol. xliii. No. 2498. Expositor (6th Series), vol. 
ix, p. 316. 


AT HIS FEET AS DEAD 
And when I saw Him, I fell at His feet as dead,’—Rkv. 1. 17. 


‘Now that He ascended,’ said the Apostle, ‘what is 
it but that He first descended to the lowest parts of 
the earth?’ ‘There was first the humiliation, then 
the exaltation; first the descent, then the ascent. 
Yet it is equally true that while He was descending, 
He was all the time ascending, and that at the very 
lowest point of His descent He was already upon His 
throne. There are strange glimpses of His own 
consciousness at the supreme moment of crisis. Now, 
He said, is the Son of Man glorified. This when He 
was almost forsaken and on the very verge of His 
last Passion. He taught it to His disciples; He 
showed them how, and how only, their ambition to 
be greatest could be reached. ‘The greatest had to 
be the servant of all, and while serving all was in pos- 
session of his greatness. Christ went lower, and yet 
lower, in quest of His crown, and it waited Him in 
the lowest parts of the earth. And when it seemed 
that there was for Him no more of earthly honour 
and earthly love, He suddenly found all things trans- 
figured in the light of the eternal world. When He 
ae His life in the infinite willinghood with which 

e went to His sacrifice, He knew that from His 
cross He would draw all men unto Him. As He 
sank lower and lower still, all things ministered 
strangely to His ascension. While He lay in the new 
tomb, with closed eyes, amidst the sweet fragrance of 
the myrrh and aloes which He left behind Him, He 
was the very heart of the world. When He rose 
radiant in the dark and returned to the old sur- 
roundings for forty days—days full, to the brim, 
of peace—He was conscious all the time that His 
kingship had been attained. ‘There was indeed the 
visible enthronement. He led His disciples as far 
as Bethany. He lifted up His hands and blessed 
them, and they watched Him for a little as He bore 
His way upward. Then the cloud stretched itself 
beneath Him—a pure floor on which His feet might 
rest. And at last He took His seat above all princi- 

alities and powers on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty. What was visible was only the out- 
ward manifestation of what had already come to Him 
as His reward, of what had been coming nearer and 
nearer as He descended deeper and deeper into the 
ocean of suffering. And so it is with all the great 
spiritual careers. Take Wesley, take St. Francis, and 
mark how they were ascending while they were de- 
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scending, and how, the farther they went in their 
abandonment of the world, they came closer and 
closer to the Divine Lord and Lordship. 

What is true externally is eminently true of the 
internal life. To the world this inner experience may 
seem only a silver thread, scarce discoverable but by 
the eye of God. To those who know it the outer 
life is little by comparison even when the stream both 
of the outer and the inner seems full and broad. 
They scarce gaze upon the passing scene, scarce hear 
the din of the endless battle. The inner life trans- 
figures the outer life, and gives its own hue to all the 
external universe. ‘Those who are ignorant of this 
have never advanced one step in the life of the soul. 
For them no deep fountain of intellect and feeling 
has been unsealed, But ere the secret is fully 
known sharp arrows must pierce the soul, hard 
teachings must make it wise, life’s best blood must 
seal the sacrifice. The believer must learn to live 
earnestly and without despair through all, seeking 
no home till ‘home is everywhere’. Let us trace 
the process of the soul’s schooling for the Divine 
degree. 

I. The beginning is to sit at the feet of Jesus 
and learn of Him, and many go no farther. Yet 
even that is a great step in the life of the soul. 
It has hitherto groped in darkness, and has been 
exiled from the truth. Now it seizes it with the 
most earnest grasp, and lives in it with the deep- 
est joy. It suddenly awakens to the true aims of 
existence. 

II. The soul makes great advance when it lies at 
the feet of Christ, worn, sick, wounded, and proves 
His healing power. When the carelessness of youth 
passes, when the great trials of life come, we fall at 
His feet in our trouble and He gives us rest. Work- 
ing, fainting, striving, finding that there is always 
something to be done, although no heart is left for 
us to do it, we come to Him for strength. From the 
first hopeless sorrow, after the long month where each 
day wears the night’s dull face, when we have ‘to 
clasp to the heart resigned the fatal must,’ we seek 
Christ in our despair and He helps us to hope once 
more. 

Il. The life not wholly surrendered may be lived 
grandly, but it is with a higher beauty that it 
perishes before God. When we are crushed, emptied, 
dead at His feet, it is then we begin to live. ‘Then 
our weakness becomes our strength and our death 
our life. For it is in that hour that He enters in 
to live our life for us, He lays His right hand upon 
us saying, ‘ Fear not,’ and there passes into us all His 
fulness, so that we are able to say with His servant 
of old, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’. 
Christ is within us not merely as a second conscience, 
but as another and as the subduing life. Then we 
know what the Word means when it says that He is 
made of God unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption. The password is 
found that admits to full and free initiation—W. 
Rosertson Nicoxt, Sunday Evening, p. 331. 
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FEAR NOT 
‘Fear not.’—REv. I. 17. 
My purpose is to ask your attention to the seven 
‘Fear nots’ of the New Testament. 

(1) We take our first ‘Fear not!’ from St. Luke 
vi. 15; ‘But when Jesus heard it, He answered 
him, saying, Fear not ! believe only, and she shall be 
made whole’. Thisis a ‘ Fear not !’ teaching us that 
we are never to give up hope. If there were ever 
a seemingly hopeless case, it was this of Jairus’s 
daughter ; but when Christ is concerned, or concerns 
Himself about us, we need never despair. ‘Fear not!’ 

(2) Then the second ‘ Fear not !’ is in St. Matthew 
x. 28: ‘Fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul’. This is the ‘Fear not!’ 
which defies persecution. There is not much open- 
ing for violent persecution in this our day, but the 
enemies of Christ know well enough how to inflict 
pain upon Christians, upon those who refuse to stay 
with them. But how little our enemies can do to us. 
They cannot touch you. Suppose they even mangled 
and murdered your body, that is not touching you, 
and after they have done that, there is no more they 
can do. Therefore, I say, ‘Fear not! be bold for 
Christ, stand up for Jesus in all times, in all situa- 
tions, and in every place. Fear not! confess Christ 
and He will bless thee.’ 

(3) The third ‘ Fear not!’ you will find in St. Luke 
xm, 32: ‘Fear not! little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom’. 
Here we have the ‘Fear not!’ that drives away 
anxiety with regard to our earthly supplies. No 
man, by worrying, can add a cubit to his stature. No 
man, by worrying or by growing anxious, can help 
lift a single burden of this life. Let us, therefore, 
henceforth learn to trust God, not only for the supply 
of our spiritual needs, but also for the supply of our 
temporal need. 

(4) The next ‘Fear not!’ is in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xxv. 24): ‘Fear not, Paul, . . . lo! God 
hath given thee all them that sail with thee’, Now 
this ‘Fear not!’ is a most important one. It is a 
‘Fear not!’ even when almost certain failure seems 
to be staring us in the face. God is always better 
than our fears. Our worst troubles are those troubles 
that never come at all, those things which we are 
always afraid are coming, and which do not come. 
Let us therefore look up and ‘ Fear not!’ 

(5) Then we will pass back again to St. Luke v. 
10: ‘And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not! from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men’. Now this is a 
‘Fear not!’ for all weary Christian workers, The 
disciples said in a desponding tone, ‘We have toiled 
all the night, and have taken nothing ’—words that 
are often on the lips of weary Christian workers. 
The Master said to His disciples, ‘Work away!’ they 
did so, and were rewarded with a tremendous haul; 
and so the Master will come to every weary, dis- 
couraged Christian worker, and say, ‘My brother, 
My sister, fear not, work away. Fear not, faint not, 
henceforth thou shalt catch men,’ 


(6) The sixth ‘Fear not!’ is also in St. Luke's 
Gospel (mn. 10): ‘And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not! for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people’. This is a 
‘Fear not !’ for each penitent sinner. In a few days 
we shall look once again upon the Star of Bethlehem, 
and as we see that Babe there, we realise that God is 
not against us. We realise that God is for us: nay, 
more, God is with us—our ‘Emmanuel’. 

(7) And then we come to the ‘Fear not!’ of our 
text (Rev. 1.17). In this text our Master gives us 
three reasons, three solid facts why we should at once 
cease to fear. The first reason why Christ may well 
bid us ‘ Fear not !’ is on account of His eternal exis- 
tence : ‘I am the first and the last’. He is the living 
Saviour. ‘The second reason is on account of His vic- 
tory. He says, ‘Behold! I am alive for evermore’. 
Note that word ‘Behold!’ It means that, in spite of 
all that death and hell and the devil can do, Christ, 
nevertheless, is alive for evermore. They tried to 
destroy our Master, but He conquered them all, and 
so His message is to each one of us, ‘Fear not!’ The 
third reason is this: He has the right to do so, be- 
cause He has the power and authority, all power and 
authority over the unseen universe. He says, ‘I have 
the keys of hell and of death’. Keys there mean 
authority, power, possession. Christ declares that 
He has the power, therefore death and the grave can 
only open as He pleases. One day Christ will shut 
the door of death, because He came to destroy the 
work of the devil. One day He will shut the door, 
and when Christ hath shut it, no man openeth it. 


REVERENCE 
‘And when I saw Him, I fell at His feet as dead.’—Rev. 1. 17. 


JoHN was a prisoner in the isle of Patmos when he 
had this revelation of Jesus Christ. There are some 
things we cannot learn in Babylon that become plain 
to us in sea-girt Patmos. There are some sights we 
are blind to in the markets ; our eyes are only opened 
in the mines. ‘It is adversity,’ says Bacon in his 
priceless essays, ‘which carricth the greater benedie- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour’ I 
want to take this falling-down of John as a true in- 
stance of a truly reverent spirit. John saw, John 
worshipped, John adored. 

I. Ido not think that the most cheerful optimist 
would dare to assert this was a reverent age. We 
are all busy; few of us are reverent. Yet without 
reverence life is a shallow thing, and true nobility of 
character is impossible; and without reverence we 
shall be strangers to the end to all that is best and 
worthiest in religion. Can we explain the compara- 
tive absence of this grace? I think we can. It 
springs from certain features of our modern life. (1) 
And the first of these is the wear and hurry of it. It 
is not easy for an overdriven man to keep a reverent 
heart. (2) The lack of reverence, too, I cannot 
doubt, is partly due to the spirit of pe of to-day.” 
We are never afraid to criticise, but we have almost 
forgotten to adore. (8) But this present lack of 
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and a promise once made is made for ever. It is to 


reverence has another source; it is the bear 


from heart and conscience of the fear of God. ‘Ah, 
Rogers, said Dr. Dale of Birmingham to his old 
friend—‘ ah, Rogers, no one fears God now’. 

II. Now what is reverence? It is the practical 
recognition of true greatness. It is my attitude of 
heart and mind when [ am confronted by the truly 
worthy and the truly great. Where does individual 
irreverence begin? I think that generally it begins 
at home. When I have ceased to reverence myself 
it is the hardest thing in the whole world to rever- 
ence my brother man, to reverence God. Now there 
are two things in the life of Jesus that arrest me. 
(1) And the first of these is His reverence for God. 
(2) But still more arresting than the reverence of 
Jesus for His God is the reverence that Jesus had for 
men. 

IIL So asI think on reverence, and link it with 
the supreme reverence of Jesus, I learn three lessons 
that may guide us to a more reverent life. (1) If 
we are ever to grow reverent again, we must know 
more. Jesus was reverent because His knowledge 
was perfect ; we are irreverent because our knowledge 
is shallow. (2) We must trust more. I cannot re- 
verence a man whom I distrust. I cannot reverence 
a God. It wants deep faith to make me reverent. 
(8) We must love more. Love reveals, love sees, love 
breaks the bars, love reads the secrets both of man 
and God. And when I have seen my brother’s secret 
“oat and when I have seen into the deep things of 

, I never can be irreverent again—G. H. Mor- 
gison, Flood-tide, p. 103. 

‘I fell at His feet as one dead.’—REv. 1. 17. 

Mg. Bacenor, after describing the religious opinions 
of the First Edinburgh Reviewers, sums up his essay 
in these words: ‘A certain class of Liberal divines 
have endeavoured to petrify into a theory a pure 
and placid disposition. . . . With misdirected energy, 
these divines have laboured after a plain religion ; 
they have forgotten that religion has its essence in 
awe, its charm in infinity, its sanction in dread ; that 
its dominion is an inexplicable dominion; that mys- 
tery is its power. There is a reluctance in all such 
writers ; they creep away from the unintelligible parts 
of the subject; they always seem to have something 
behind ; not to like to bring out what they know to 
be at hand. They are in their nature apologists ; 
and as George III. said, “I did not know the Bible 
needed an apology”. As well might the thunder be 
ashamed to roll, as religion hesitate to be too awful 
for mankind. The invective of Lucretius is truer 
than the placid patronage of the divine.’ 

Rererences.—I. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. No. 
1533. Hapositor (5th Series), vol. i. p. 193. 


THE GROUND OF FEARLESSNESS 
‘Fear not; I am the first and the last, and the Living One; 
and I was dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, and 
; mae the keys of death and of Hades.’—REv. 1. 17, 18 
R.V.). 


Tux ‘ Fear nots’ of Scripture are part of the inherit- 
ance of the Christian. For the Word of God stands, 


be observed that when He says to John ‘ Fear not, 
He directs the feeling and thought not to anything 
in John himself, or to anything in his circumstances : 
on the contrary, He directs the mind of John to 
Himself. The ground of confidence is altogether in 
the Lord Himself. This is one of the commonplaces 
of Christian experience. The meaning of the text 
grows on us as we dwell on it. As we hear the 
striking words, and let their meaning and their par- 
ticulars sink into our minds, a wonderful vista of 
great meanings opens to our view. ‘Fear not, for I 
am the Living One; fear not, for I became dead: 
fear not, for I have the keys of death and of Hades.’ 
As we think the matter out into detail, we find our- 
selves thinking of life, of death, and of what comes 
after death. 

I. ‘Fear not to live; I am the Living One.’ It 
might be possible for us to say thoughtlessly, Is it 
necessary to dwell on this, for who fears to live? It 
is not life which any one fears; it is the difficulties, 
perplexities, the hindrances of life which one fears and 
dreads. To every thoughtful man life has its respon- 
sibilities, its cares, and its possibilities. As we reflect 
on this, as we think out the situations and possibilities 
that open out to us as life proceeds and new horizons 
are disclosed, we feel the gracious power of this word. 
‘Fear not to live; for I am the Living One.’ It is 
as if the Lord said, ‘Fear not to live; I share your 
life. Through me you will be able to grasp the 
opportunities of life, you will rise to the height of 
your calling, and when duty calls you will be able to 
answer all its demands. You will be able to say, 
‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’. 

II. ‘Fear not to die; for I was dead.’ He knew 
all the secrets of death: every step in the valley of 
the shadow of death had been trodden by Him. In 
virtue of that experience and of that victory over 
death, the risen Lord can say to His people, ‘Fear 
not to die; for I was dead’. 

III. ‘Fear not what comes after death; for I have 
the keys of death and Hades. We may take home 
the consolation of the Master’s words, and gather 
together the wealth of our inheritance. We may 
live, we may die, we may appear before the judg- 
ment-seat with confidence; for Christ liveth who was 
dead, and is alive for evermore. Apart from Christ 
there is no power and no right in any one to expect 
deliverance from the fear of life, the fear of death, or 
the fear of what comes after death._—J. Iveracn, 
The Other Side of Greatness, p. 136. 

Rererences.—I, 17, 18.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Chris- 
tian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 81. C. A. Berry, Vision and 
Duty, p. 191. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1028. 


THE LIVING LORD 
‘Iam He that liveth, and was dead; and behold I am ali 
for evermore,.’—REV. I. 18. 
‘He is risen, as He said.’ —St. MaTTHEW XXVIII. 6. 
Eacu of these two texts tells us of the truth of the 
Resurrection in the testimony of Jesus Christ Him- 
self. I want you to ask yourselves, on what grounds 
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do you believe in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ? 
There is a great deal of collateral evidence. For 
instance, there is the evidence of His enemies. There 
is the testimony of his friends. There is the testi- 
mony of what St. Paul witnesses: ‘He was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 

reater part remain unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep .. . and last of all He was seen of me also.’ 

I. Sure Testimony.—But that is not the testimony 
I want to impress upon you this morning. The best 
testimony that Christ is risen from the dead is that 
of Jesus Christ Himself. St. John had it from His 
own lips in that wonderful vision, and the angel 
beside the empty grave announced it to the frightened 
women, ‘ He is risen, as He said’. You will remem- 
ber that He told His Disciples, quietly taking them 
apart to tell them a truth, that He should be delivered 
to the Gentiles, scourged, spitted upon, put to death, 
and the third day He should rise again. So the 
testimony He gave His Disciples is the testimony I 
want you to receive as His disciples this Easter morn- 
ing, ‘He is risen, as He said’. Christ has spoken and 
the matter is settled. We accept it by faith—faith 
in the Word of God Himself, ‘He is risen, as He 
said,’ and that is enough. 

I know that poets have sung of the Elysian fields 
beyond the grave. I know that philosophers have 
speculated on the immortality of the soul, and I know 
that what the poets have sung, and what the philo- 
sophers have speculated upon is worthy of considera- 
tion, and may amount to a probability. But do not 
rest the doctrine of Christ's Resurrection on a prob- 
ability. We must be absolutely certain. We must 
know in Whom we have believed, and be persuaded 
that He is able to keep those committed to Him unto 
the jast day. There must be no ‘perhaps’ no ‘in- 
ference,’ no ‘it may be’. It must not be a matter 
of opinion but a matter of certainty—the certainty 
of faith in the Word of God; ‘He is risen, as He 
said’, To doubt the Resurrection of Christ is to 
make Christ a liar. 

II. Dead, Buried, Risen.—The force of the Resur- 
rection all depends, of course, upon the great fact of 
Calvary. He was born in order that He might be 
able to die, and He died; and because He died, He 
rose again, the circumstances of His death being 
detailed to us that we might be quite certain. And 
whenever we say the Creed we enter into the detail ; 
we say, ‘Was crucified, dead ’. Are you quite 
certain He was dead? Yes, ‘buried’—that makes 
quite sure that He was dead. Yes, He was dead, 
and the third day He rose again, ‘as He said’. I 
could take you to the cemetery, and say to you, Look 
at these graves; beneath these graves is the dust of 
those we love. You know that? Yes, You are 
certain that they are there? Yes, they are buried 
there ; their dust, just their dust is there, and one 
day they shall all rise again, and we shall be united 
again in Christ. ‘Those who sleep in Christ shall 
rise again from the dead, and Christ will bring them 
with Him. ‘That is our religion. 
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III. A Gospel worth Receiving.—This is a Gos- 
pel worth preaching, is it not? And this is a Gospel 
worth receiving, is it not? We do not preach it on 
the faith of the word of man, but it is on the faith 
of the Word of God. ‘He is risen, as He said,’ and 
opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
Believest thou this? And this morning you will 
ratify here in church your faith in the Resurrection 
of Christ, and of all who sleep in Him. And where- 
fore these words to you? Because to men and 
women, wounded but not weak, the Cross is some- 
thing more than a refuge; it has changed bereave- 
ment into joy. 


THE RESURRECTION CHANGE 
(For Easter Day) 
‘I am He that liveth and was dead ; and behold I am alive for 
evermore,’—REYV. 1, 18, 
Tue glories of Easter! The Queen of Festivals! 
Our worship is full of the blessed truth that ‘Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day’. What shall be our theme as 
we stand beside the empty tomb? ‘There are many 
aspects of the Resurrection which might well engage 
our attention. We will think of the great changes 
effected by it. 

I. A Change in Our Blessed Lord Himself. 

(a) The resurrection of the body means the risin 
again in some way of that which died and was buried. 
We carry our dead to the sepulchre, and a lonely and 
a desolate thing does it appear to leave them in the 
dull hole which we have dug in the earth, while we 
go back to the light, and the warmth, and the cheery 
voices of life. Yet is this but a heathen view. The 
dust, which was human, hath in it something which 
involves the development out of itself of a further 
life. 

(b) But, while the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment establishes a real organic connection between 
that which died and that which rises again, it inti- 
mates also a mighty change. Does not the text (also 
1 Cor, xv. 37-44) indicate this ? 

(c) Hence, we may learn to take another and a 
more blessed aspect of death itself. True, death 
entered into the world by sin; humanity, that is, was 
subjected to it as the penalty of transgression. But 
it has become in Christ the instrument also by which 
these bodies are changed so as to bear the splendour 
of the everlasting morning. 

II. A Change in our Lord’s Relations with His 
Followers. 

(a) If He forbids Mary’s towch because He has 
not yet ascended, He thereby manifestly implies 
that when He had ascended, then should she touch 
Him without rebuke. His ascension would not 
separate Him from but bring Him nearer to His 
faithful ones. 

(6) Thus Christ draws on the believer from a 
lower to a higher love; from a carnal to aspiritual 
touch ; from a clinging to Him with the limbs of the 
body, to an embracing Him with the arms of the 
soul, 
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(ce) Do you ask, ‘How can I touch my ascended 
Lord?’ 'The reply is ready. 
1. He touches Christ, who, when crushed with the 


_ felt burden of sin, conscious of a force of evil con- 


tinually mastering him, after vain attempts to get 
rid of his slavery by mere strength of will, or the 
maxims of worldly prudence, casts himself into the 
whole system of Christ’s religion, clasping unto him 
alike Christ’s commandments and Christ’s promises, 
and looking and calling on Him for health and sal- 
vation. 

2. Yea, there is a more palpable touching of the 
Divine Lord still. What is the Blessed Sacrament 
but the ordinance in which He offers Himself at a 
given moment, by a definite act, to the spiritual 
touch, to draw healing virtue out of Him? 

Rererences.—I. 18.—A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s Lessons 
for the Christian Year, pt. ii. p. 343. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xv. No. 894; vol. xlvi. No. 2689. J. Stalker, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlvii. p. 280. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon 
Sketches, p. 111. A. Ainger, Sermons Preached in the Temple 
Church, p. 310. W. P. Balfern, Glimpses of Jesus, p. 272. 
F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), p. 189. J. 
Farquhar, The Schools and Schoolmasters of Christ, p.12. Ez- 
posttor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 246 ; cbid. (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p- 427. 

‘These things saith he that holdeth the seven stars in his right 
hand, he that walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks.’—Rev. 11. 1, 

Compare Milton’s magnificent apostrophe, in The 

Remonstrant’s Defence : ‘ Who is there that cannot 

trace ‘hee now in Thy beamy walk through the 

midst of Thy sanctuary, amidst those golden candle- 
sticks, which have long suffered a dimness amongst 
us through the violence of those that had seized them, 
and were more taken with the mention of their gold 
than of their starry light; teaching the doctrine of 
Balaam, to cast a stumbling-block before Thy ser- 
vants, commanding them to eat things sacrificed to 
idols, and forcing them to fornication? Come, 
therefore, O Thou that hast the seven stars in Thy 
right hand, appoint Thy chosen priests according to 
their orders and causes of old, to minister before 


Thee, and duly to press and pour out the consecrated | 


oil into Thy holy and ever-burning lamps. Thou 
hast sent out the spirit of prayer upon Thy ser- 
vant all over the land to this effect, and stirred up 
their vows as the sound of many waters about Thy 
throne,’ . 

Rererences.,—II. 1.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, 
p. 341. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. xi. p. 65. A. Maclaren, 
Expositions of Holy Scripture—Revelation, p. 170. Il. 1-7.— 
C. Anderson Scott, The Book of Revelation, p. 49. 


THINGS JESUS KNOWS ABOUT US 
‘I know.’—REV. 1. 2. 

Have you noted how often the Risen Saviour says 
‘I know’ in the letters to the seven churches? Seven 
times the avowal sounds out. Tremendous in their 
suggestiveness are those ‘I knows’. What are the 
things Jesus knows about us? 

I. Jesus knows the activities of His people. In 
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five out of the seven letters this formula is found: ‘I 
know thy works’. He cites at least two features of 
those energies and so reveals His intimate knowledge 
of them. He knows their quantity, ‘I know thy 
works and thy toil’ (ver. 2, R.V.). He knows the 
quality of our activities, ‘I know .. . thy patience’, 
Patient activities, ‘That thou canst not bear evil 
men’. Detestation of wickedness. ‘And didst try 
them which call themselves Apostles, and they are 
not, and didst find them false,’ moral and spiritual 
discrimination. Do these qualities grace our service ? 
(1) Christ knows any deterioration which may mark 
our activities. (2) But if He knows deterioration 
He is also aware of all development. 

II. Jesus knows the Christian characteristics of 
His people. (1) In ch. 1.19 the Risen One says, 
‘I know . .. thy love’ (R.V.). (2) ‘I know... 
thy love, and faith.” (8)‘I know. .. thy ministry.’ 
If there be faith and love there is sure to be 
‘ministry’, (4) He recalls their ‘patience’, What 
Miss Rossetti calls ‘endurance outliving impulse’ 
is a pearl of great price in the Lord’s most precious 
sight. (5) Jesus knows the faultiness of His people, 
as well as their excellent features, ‘But I have this 
against thee’ (ver. 20, R.V.). 

III. Jesus knows the trials of His people. That 
is a sweet word in ch. n. 9, ‘I know thy . . . tribu- 
lation’. What balm that assurance brings! Per- 
haps scarcely any one else knows it, but if He knows 
what matters that? 

IV. Jesus knows the abode of His people. In ch. 
ul. 13, we read, ‘I know . . . where thou dwellest’, 
He visits our abode, floods it with sunshine in 
summer, and lights the household fire in winter, 
Jesus guards our homes—Dmspatx T. Yovne, 
The Enthusiasm of God, p. 93. 


‘I know thy works, and thy toil, and thy patience.’— 
REV. Il. 2. 

In his introduction to Plato’s Republic, Jowett notes 
how ‘the want of energy is one of the main reasons 
why so few persons continue to improve in later 
years. ‘They have not the will, and do not know 
the way. They ‘never try an experiment,’ or take 
up a point of interest for themselves ; they make no 
sacrifices for the sake of knowledge; their minds, 
like their lives, at a certain age become fixed. Genius 
has been defined as ‘the power of taking pains’; 
but hardly any one keeps up his interest in knowledge 
throughout a whole life. 


“Tux greatest part of the good work of the world is 


done either in pure and unvexed instinct of duty, 
‘I have stubbed Thornaby waste,’ or else, and better, 
it is cheerful and helpful doing of what the hand 
finds to do, in surety that at evening time, whatso- 
ever is right the Master will give-—Rusxin. 


‘Thou canst not bear them which are evil.’—Rev. u. 2, 
Tus fierceness against sin, which we are so proud 
of being well quit of, is the very life of a church; 
the toleration of sin is the dying of its lamp.— 
Rusxin, Fors Clavigera, txxxiv. 
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©] know thy works,’—REv. m1. 2 f. 


Iw the following address to each church, its ‘work’ 
is spoken of as the state of its heart. Of which the 
interpretation is nevertheless quite simple, that the 
thing looked at by God first, in every Christian man, 
is his work; without that, there is no more talk or 
thought ef him.—Ruskin, Fors Clavigera, txxx1v. 

Rererences.—II. 2.—EHzxpositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
146; ibid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 400. II. 2-4.—J. M. 
Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 1. II. 2, 8, 6.—Hapositor 
(5th Series), vol. v. p. 242. II. 8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xviii. No. 1069. 


 €T have this against thee.’—REv. 1. 4. 


Aut the dear graces are first reckoned up to the 
honour of the Church of Ephesus: endurance and 
patience and for His Name’s sake, labouring and not 
fainting. ‘Nevertheless,’ our dear Lord goes on, ‘I 
have this against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love.’ 

And now see how much we learn by comparing 
Ephesus with Thyatira. 

Ephesus clung to the faith, hating apostates and 
heretics; the Lord says, ‘How thou hast tried them 
which say they are Apostles and are not, and hast 
found them liars’, But then, this great, this over- 
powering accusation. ‘Thou hast left thy first love.’ 

Thyatira had the opposite sin. She suffered the 
woman Jezebel which calleth herself a prophetess, 
but she loved, and she showed her love by her works ; 
and the last, He that knoweth all things, knew to be 
more than the first. On the one side faith, with 
decreasing love ; on the other, increasing love, with 
more cowardly faith. —J. M. Neate. 


DECAYING LOVE 
‘Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because thou 
hast left thy first love.’—REvV. II. 4. 
Tue Church at Ephesus was favoured with apostolic 
letters from two different Apostles, the one from Paul, 
the other from John. We know of no other Church 
that was so favoured. We propose to direct our 
thoughts to St. John’s letter to the Ephesians. 

I. The letter, although written by John, was dic- 
tated by the Lord Jesus Himself. The words are not 
the words of John, but of the Divine Master, the 
Conqueror of death and hell: who was dead, but 
who hath ascended on high, and is alive for evermore. 
When writing our letters we reserve our signature 
for the close ; Jesus Christ begins His letters by first 
announcing His name. To Ephesus He announces 
Himself as ‘He that holdeth the seven stars in His 
right hand, who walketh in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks’. 

II. Having introduced Himself by these Divine 
names and titles, Jesus Christ now commends the 
excellences of the Ephesian Church. ‘I know thy 
works.’ We have here three commendable qualities 
specified. (1) The life was right. ‘Thou hast borne, 
and hast patience, and for My name’s sake hast 
laboured, and hast not fainted’ (ver. 3). (2) The 
doctrine was right. (8) The discipline was right. 


‘Thou hast tried them which say they are apostles, 
and are not, and hast found them liars’ (ver. 2). 

III. Christ now reveals, and reproves her fault, — 
‘I have against thee, that thou didst let go thy first — 
love” Our Lord estimates the Ephesian Church, not 
by her external toil or patience, but by her inward 
motive, the state of her Feat towards Himself. The 
solemn admonitory lesson taught by the Ephesian 
Church, is that with incessant activities in the service 
of Christ and of humanity, there may be at the same 
time a daily decline of personal piety. 

IV. Our Lord now instructs the Church what to 
do to avoid final apostasy (nu. 5). The advice is 
threefold. Remember, repent, reform. (1) Re- 
member therefore from whence thou art fallen. (2) 
‘Repent.’ Having by a faithful scrutiny ascertained 
the heights which you once occupied, and the depths 
into which you have now fallen; and contrasting 
your present coldness with your former ardour, re- 
pent, mourn with bitterness of soul over the change. 
(3) Reformation. ‘Do thy first works.’—RicHarp 
Roserts, My Jewels, p. 147. 

Rererences.—II, 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iv. No. 217. 
II, 4, 5.—Jbid. vol. xxxii. No. 1926. 


‘Remember then whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do 
the first works,’—REv. 1. 5. 

Compare a fragment of Euripides’ last drama, ‘ Arche- 
laus,’ thus Englished by Prof. Gilbert Murray :— 

Sweetness of days and rest and dallying 

Have never lifted any fallen thing, 

City nor house. 
Monpay, 5th April.—I was surprised, when I came 
to Chester, to find that there also morning preaching 
was quite left off, for this worthy reason: ‘ Because 
the people will not come, or, at least, not in the 
winter’. If so, the Methodists are a fallen people. 
Here is proof. They have ‘lost their first love’ ; 
and they never will or can recover it till they ‘do 
the first works ’.—Westry’s Journal. 


‘Remember whence thou art fallen, and repent.’—REv. ni. 5. 


WE imagine that when souls have had a fall, they 
immediately look up and contrast their present with 
their preceding position. ‘This does not occur. ‘The 
lower their fall, the less generally their despair, for 
despair is a business of the will, and when they come 
heavily down upon their humanity, they get some- 
thing of the practical seriousness of nature. If they 
fall very low, the shock and the sense that they are 
still on their feet make them singularly earnest to 
set about the plain plan of existence—getting air for 
their lungs and elbow-room. Contrast, that mother 
of melancholy, comes when they are some way ad- 
vanced upon the wpward scale—Gxrorcr MEREDITH, 
in Sandra Belloni, xxx1v. 

‘Or else I will remove thy candlestick out of its place,’— 

REV. Ile 5. 

To terrify a man at the possibilities of his neglected 
nature, is to do something towards the redemption of 
that nature.—GxrorcE MacDoNnaLp, 
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* This thou hast, that thou hatest the works of the Nicolaitans, 
which I also hate,’— Rev. 1. 6. 

Men will never love where they ought to love, who 

do not hate where they ought to hate.—Burke. 


‘He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
churches.’—Rgv. 11.7. 

‘I wap also great openings concerning the things 
written in the Revelation, says George Fox, ‘and 
when I spoke of them, the priests and professors 
would say that was a sealed book, and would have 
kept me out of it: but I told them, Christ could 
open the seals, and that they were the nearest things 
to us; for the Epistles were written to the saints that 
lived in former ages, but the Revelations were written 
of things to come.’ 


I am not of the opinion of those gentlemen who are 
against disturbing the public repose; I like a 
clamour whenever there is an abuse. The fire-bell at 
midnight disturbs your sleep, but it keeps you from 
being burned in your bed.— Burke. 


‘ He that overcometh.’—REv. 11. 7. 


Onty evil grows of itself ; for goodness we want effort 
and courage.— AMIEL. 


In Malcolm, George Macdonald makes Alexander 
Graham, the dominie, speak as follows to a pupil: 
‘That’s the battle of Armageddon, Sheltie, my man. 
It’s aye ragin’, ohn gun roared and bayonet clashed. 
Ye maun up an’ do yer best in’t, my man. Gi’en ye 
dee fechtin’ like a man, ye’ll flee up wi’ a quaiet face 
an’ wide open een; an’ there’s a great Ane ‘at’ll say 
to ye, “Weel dune, laddie”. But gi’en ye gie in to 
the enemy, he'll turn ye intill a creepin’ thing ’at 
eats dirt ; an’ there'll no be a hole in a’ the crystall 
wa’ o’ the New Jerusalem near eneuch to the grun’ 
to lat ye creep throu.’ The battle is, of course, that 
between good and evil. 

Rererences.—II. 7.—G. E. Biber, The Seven Vorces of the 
Spirit, pp. 1,15. Expositor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 96. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Revelation, p. 187. 
It, 8,—R. E. Hutton, The Orown of Christ, p. 357. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. iii. p. 251. II. 8-11.—C. Anderson Scott, 
The Book of Revelation, p. 66. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 
‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life." —REV. 11. Io. 
Tat does not mean merely, ‘ Be faithful until death 
calls you away’. It means fat more than that; it 
means, ‘Be faithful, even though it costs you your 
life’. There are a few thoughts I would present to 
ou. 

I. The first is the view we have here of the Chris- 
tion life apparently'defeated. That is the underlying 
idea that underlies it all. The apparent and the 
real are often different from one another. Here is 
a people receiving highest commendation from the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and yet their whole career seems 
to be an utter failure. Have you not seen the life of 
the true man a comparative failure? Is there not 
something wrong somewhere? Or are we to take it 


VOL, II. 


that the Christian life can be defeated, that it can be 
a failure, that it may make its progress in clouds, 
and end in darkness? 

Il. That is just what I wish to show you it cannot 
do, because the next thought here for our considera- 
tion is the real success of this apparently defeated 
life. ‘Be thou faithful’ Faithfulness is victory. 
When the world kills off the faithful man because it 
cannot bend his will and take him away from his 
loyalty, it is not the man that is defeated, it is the 
world. The truly strong life is the life that can defy 
circumstances, that can make every failure a stepping- 
stone to a nobler resolve, that can maintain its in- 
tegrity when all the world is against it. 

III. The next thought here is the spring, the sus- 
taining spring of the Christian life which we once 
more find in the suggestive words, ‘ Be thou faithful’, 
‘Be thou faithful, or loyal ; that means, of course, 
loyal to Jesus Christ. He asks for your loyalty, 
your personal loyalty to Him, and in that loyalty 
you shall conquer ; because the Christian life is sus- 
tained by faith in a personal life, a personal power 
and a personal love. We are not supported by ab- 
stractions. 

IV. Then lastly we come to the reward of faithful- 
ness, ‘And I will give thee a crown of life’. (1) 
Notice the contrast! Notice the compensation ! 
‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. The life that is won through the 
sacrifice of this life is a life eternal, profound, joyous, 
infinitely great and glorious—a life in some wonder- 
ful way like the life of God Himself. (2) Notice the 
giver, ‘I will give thee’. Jesus Christ is to be the 
rewarder of man. Itis from Him the gift must come, 
because after all, it is a gift—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle 
Street Pulpit, vol. um. p. 1. 

‘Be thou faithful,’—Rev. u. ro. 

‘Ar that time,’ says Dumas in Les Trois Mousquet- 
aires, ‘it was vital to have men like De Tréville round 
one. Many might take for their device the epithet of 
“strong,” which formed the second part vf his motto, 
“ Fidelis et fortis,” but very few gentlemen could 
lay claim to the “faithful,” which constituted the 
first. 'Tréville was one of these latter. His was one 
of those unique organisations which are endowed 
with an obedient intelligence like a dog, with a blind 
valour, with a quick eye and a prompt hand.’ 

‘Fear not the things which thou art about to suffer: ye shall 

have tribulation ten days.’—REv. 1. ro. 

Tue history of persecution is a history of endeavours 
to cheat nature, to make water run uphill, to twist 
a rope of sand.— Emerson. 


‘ At of us are weak in the period of growth, and 
are of small worth before the hour of trial. This 
fellow,’ says George Meredith of a young Englishman, 
‘had been fattening all his life on prosperity ; the 
very best dish in the world ; but it does not prove us. 
It fattens and strengthens us, just as the sun does, 
Adversity is the inspector of our constitutions ; she 
simply tries our muscle and powers of endurance, and 
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should be a periodical visitor. But, until she come, 
no man is known. 


Ir is laid in the unalterable constitution of things : 
none can aspire to act greatly, but those who are of 
force greatly to suffer.— Burke. 


Rererences.—II. 10.—T. Puddicome, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol. y. p. 223. R. G. Soans, Sermons for the Young, p. 120. 
R. Brewin, Preacher's Magazine, vol. x. p. 515. H. Moore, 
Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 280. J. W. Veevers, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xix. p. 464. D. Macleod, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 75. F. B. Cowl, Preacher's Maga- 
vine, vol. xviii. p. 190. J. Learmount, British Congregation- 
alist, 20th June, 1907, p. 622. A. Rowland, The Exchanged 
Crowns, p. 1. H. Windross, The Life Victorious, p. 125. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. ix. p. 4. II. 11.—G. E. Biber, 
The Seven Voices of the Spirit, p. 35. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
Preached tm Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. p. 143. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Revelation, p. 196. 
II. 12.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, p. 869. II. 12, 
13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 2007. II. 12-17.— 
C. Anderson Scott, The Book of Revelation, p. 81. 


I KNOW WHERE THOU DWELLEST 
‘I know thy works, and where thou dwellest, even where 
Satan’s seat is.’—REv. 1. 13. 

I. Noricg, in the first place, that it is possible to be a 
Christian anywhere. Pergamos was the place where 
Satan’s seat was; and yet even in that city there was 
a Christian Church, concerning many of whose mem- 
bers the Lord could say that ‘they had held fast His 
name, and had not denied His faith’. Christianity 
is not a thing of locality, but of character. As 
Jonathan Edwards said: ‘The grace of God can 
live where neither you norI could’; and they who 
work in the streets and lanes of the cities are often 
cheered by coming in unexpected places on humble 
Christians who are walking with God as truly as 
Enoch did. And what is true of places is equally so 
of occupations. Now, if this be so, if it be true that 
a man may be a Christian anywhere, what follows: 
(1) This, that we must not be prejudiced against a 
man because of the locality in which we find him, or 
the workin which he is engaged. (2) It follows that 
we ought never to excuse ourselves for our lack of 
Christianity by pleading the force of circumstances, 
or the nature of our business, or the character of the 
place in which we reside. 

II. 'The words of my text suggest the truth that 
it is harder to be a Christian in some places than in 
others. There are households in which it seems to 
be the most natural thing in the world for a child to 
grow up into the beauty of holiness; and there are 
others in which everything like loyalty to Christ 
would meet with the bitterest opposition, and could 
be maintained only by strenuous exertions. If that 
be true, what follows: (1) This, the Lord knows 
that it is true, and He will estimate our work by 
our opportunity. (2) We ought to learn to be 
charitable in our judgments of others. 

III. The harder the place in which we are, we 
should be the more earnest by prayer and watchful- 
neas to maintain our Christian character. Where 
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the danger is greatest, the vigilance should be most 
What is really the hardest place in the 


wary. 
Christian life? It is not always that in which there 


Christian is not in that which openly assails him, 
An avowed antagonist he meets as an antagonist, 
But when the ungodly meet him as friends, then he 
is in real peril. 

IV. The greater the difficulty which we overcome 
in the maintenance of our Christian characters, the 
nobler will be our reward.—W. M. Taytor, The 
Silence of Jesus and other Sermons, p. 90. 


HAVING DONE ALL, TO STAND 


‘I know thy works, and where thou dwellest, even where 
Satan’s seat is; and thou holdest fast My name, and hast 
not denied My faith, even in those days wherein Antipas 
was my faithful martyr, who was slain among you, where 
Satan dwelleth.’—REv. u. 13. 


I. Anripas was ‘ My faithful martyr’. Now, is it not 
remarkable that this glorious title, My martyr, My 
faithful martyr, given to no other Saint, should not 
for ever have kept alive the memory of Antipas, what 
he did, how he suffered? And yet absolutely noth- 
ing is known of him. In the later martyrologies, 
indeed, we have a long history of his passion, but 
clearly only as a legend, written by one who knew 
no more of the facts than ourselves. I do not believe 
that Antipas was the name of any individual martyr. 
The word was in Greek means every one. As Anti- 
christ, being interpreted, is he that resists Christ, 
so Antipas means he that resists every one; that is 
who simply, by himself, stands up against a world 
of evil-doers. Antipas in this sense, every martyr of 
every age has been or must be ; and singularly enough, 
one such martyr of Pergamum history tells us of. 
You have heard of the letter written by the Church 
of Lyons in France to the Churches in Asia, seventy 
years later than the Epistles of St. John, concern- 
ing the glorious martyrs there in a local persecution ; 
when the slave St. Blandina, being bound in a chair 
of red-hot iron, thence encouraged her fellow-wor- 
shippers to hold out; when the aged Bishop St 
Pothinus died under the buffeting of the mob ;—then 
one of the foremost soldiers in this brave fight, then 
one of the first athletes in this brave race, was Attalus, 
a Pergamene. I have seen the dungeon in which they 
were confined ; a dungeon to which you can only obtain 
access by crawling in like a worm. 

IJ. How did this Church of Pergamum stand firm 
where Satan dwelt? Look at those two clauses, 
‘And thou holdest fast My name, and hast not denied 
My faith’. That is one of the texts that at first sight 
seem so disappointing in their conclusion. Having 
done all, to stand. 'To hold your own, and that all; 
the whole result, simply not to yield. And take an- 
other example. ‘Therefore seeing we have received 
this ministry,—this ministry of binding and loosi 
—this ministry according to the voice of which the 
Incarnate Word is given to us under the similitude 
of bread and wine—this ministry of which He Him- 
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self is the great High Priest,—seeing we have received 
this ministry—and as further, as we have obtained 
mercy,—now, surely it must be, we shall carry the 
whole world before us! And, alas! it is only, we 
faint not! Not to faint, the highest results of the 
great gifts that God can bestow upon man!—J. M. 
Neate, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 6. 


I KNOW WHERE THOU DWELLEST 


REV. Il. 13. 


So is it rendered in the Revised Version. The words 
thy works are omitted, and the passage stands thus 
—I know where thou dwellest. Now what say you 
to this? It is very sweet to know that the Master 
knows where we live. Sweeter still is it, a great 
deal, that He comes to see us. And yet, what think 
you ?—that the Lord should know us at home. But 
the words mean a great deal more than that. It is 
much more than the watchtulness of an eager love. 
The context shows that it is a backward glance at 
the life which He Himself had lived on earth. The 
preface to the address indicates the thought that 
runs through it. ‘I am alive, and was dead, and 
behold, I am alive for evermore.’ [t is as if He bade 
us not to think that He is far away from us and out 
of our reach, but that as He is one with us in closest 
relationship, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, 
so He is one with us in closest intimacy ; that in 
all the round of the daily life, and in all that we have 
to do and to be, He knows by His own life as well as 
by His love. It is of this tenderest sympathy that 
we are to avail ourselves, 

I. ‘I know where thou dwellest.’ It is spoken to 
those who are in the home of poverty. With what 
tenderness and sympathy are the words spoken as 
the memory of His own life—Z know. From what 
depth of experience does He speak! Why there 
should be such poverty in the world is a mystery; 
whether such poverty should be at all is a matter 
that Church and State ought'to ask very earnestly. 
But so long as poverty shall last, so long shall the 
Master send this message of His love to His poor 
followers: ‘I know where thou dwellest’. 

II. The word is for those who are beset with 
hindrance and temptation. Alas! how many are 
ready to say that nobody knows the struggle they 
have, the temptations that beset them. One knows, 
Who hath all power in heaven and in earth—‘I 
know, I know where thou dwellest’. But it may be 
that in some hearts these words bring no comfort, 
stirring rather a sigh. What of the fallen? What 
can the glorious Lord of heaven know of the slave 
of lust and the victim of intemperance? For such 
these words can be spoken: ‘I know where thou 
dwellest’. 

The blessed Master declares that He knows our 
address. But then this knowledge leads to the only 
climax that can satisfy Him. ‘Behold I stand at 
the door and knock. If any man hear My voice and 
open the door, I will come in and sup with him, and 
he with Me.’ That and that only is His satisfaction 
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and ours.—M. G. Prarsr, Naaman the Syrian 
and other Sermons, p. 154, 


OBSCURE SERVANTS OF GOD 
‘Antipas, My faithful martyr.’—Rev. 1. 13. 


Antipas is a name only—almost as impersonal as an 
echo. And yet he floats down the stream of cen- 
turies, as some memorial of southern climes might be 
carried down a great river. Unknown but not un- 
necessary is the epitaph that might be written on 
the tombstones of some mentioned in the Bible; of 
many more who have walked in the way of duty, 
and got their names written in the Book of Life. 
With our own experience and observation of ‘the 
heart of man and human life’ what can we make 
certain about this man with nothing but a name? 
This, at any rate, this, if nothing else :— 

I. The truth was a real thing to him because he 
realised it. A truth is not true until it is realised. 
A man is not saved by what he holds, but by what 
he is held. (1) I believe in God. So did Antipas. 
We are all theists. And yet any man who realised 
the awfully solemn and truly blessed meaning of this 
would live as in atemple. (2) I believe in the Word 
of God. So did Antipas. So do you. Your father 
believed in the Word of God and what a life he 
lived, what a man he was! An army of such men 
would sweep across a continent, and leave light and 
hope, like the trail of an outgoing vessel, behind 
them. (3) I believe in the sacred presence—the 
divinity that lies behind all life: the godlike that 
redeems it from insignificance. So did Antipas. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Spenser, Young, 
Browning, Tennyson, believed in it; and the glow is 
seen on every third page they wrote. We may recall 
these names when told that brain is not on the side 
of supernaturalism. Nor are the painters one whit 
behind the chiefest of the Apostles of world-remem- 
bered song. And as to the musicians, it is the com- 
monest of commonplaces that living music is Biblical 
music. 

II. He realised the truth, because he lived it. He 
found it true by experiment. ‘There are certainties 
in our holy religion. I trust, I hope, I desire, must 
sometimes give place to I know. We cannot live on 
dreams. We starve on ideas only. We cannot all 
think alike. Some are reached through the intellect, 
others through the emotions. But whether through 
the intellect or the emotions it must reach the life. 
We must be changed into its image. 

II. He did not fail of his reward. ‘ Antipas, my 
faithful martyr.’ Here is the Divine recognition of 
unknown services.) Unknown to earth, known to 
heaven. Our faithful duty is recognised. Kindness 
done receives grateful acknowledgment. In the 
world beyond the bounds of time and sense every 
Antipas shall hear his name read; and know that 
the Divine purposer has not forgotten the work he 
did, the pain he suffered, in accomplishing the Divine 
purpose.—J. H. Goopman, The Lordship of Christ, 
“p. 235. 
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‘I know where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s throne is.’— 
REV. Il. 13. 


Many of the best intellectual lives known to us have 
been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most 
various and complicated kinds; and when we come 
to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives 
led by our intellectual contemporaries, we are always 
quite sure to find that each of them has some great 
thwarting difficulty to contend against. . . . However 
circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellect- 
ual life is always a contest or a discipline.—P. G. 
HAMERTON. 

Rererences.—II, 13.—S. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liv. p. 12, J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 6. 
B. J. Snell, Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 153. 


‘The teaching of Balaam.’—REv. Ul. 14. 
WE become Balaams when our influence lowers the 
tone of any who are about us.—C. G. Rossrrri 
Rererences.—II. 14.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
203 ; ibid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 108. 


THE OVERCOMING MAN 


*To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna, and will give him a white stone, and in the stone 
a new name written, which no man knoweth saving he 
that receiveth it,’—REv. ll. 17. 


Let us look at this thought—the Overcoming Man 
and his crown, or Christian character the reflection 
of Christian struggle. Let us look at it in connection 
with three great battles of the soul—the battle with 
doubt, the battle with sin, the battle with sorrow. 

I. First of all, there is the man who has a hard 
battle to find God. 

What a difference there is between some men and 
others in this respect! Some have no ‘ordeal of 
faith’: they drift into the kingdom like a ship ona 
full tide and an even keel. Others again have years 
of agony ere their souls find rest. In older days this 
struggle usually took the form of a search after pardon. 
The question of questions was this —‘Can God 
pardon me, a chief of sinners like me?’ 

If you wrestle through your doubts to God, you 
will fight your way to a grander faith. Out of that 
experience God will give you a name such as no one 
but you could have. It is, I believe, the case, that 
no man has ever nobly defended a truth who was not 
at first its doubter or denier. ‘Out of the eater 
comes forth meat: out of the strong sweetness.’ 

There are two ways by which the traveller can 
reach Land’s End from Penzance: one the highroad 
on the stage-coach, the other struggling up and down 
the mighty cliffs that flank the last of England’s 
shores. Who shall doubt which is theeasier? But 
who shall say that he is the richer in experience who 
comes by the easier? The way to God’s highest 
revelations is always hard. It is only the soul that 
has greatly overcome that learns the greatness of 
God’s ‘new name’. 

II. The same is true of the struggle with sin ; of the 
man who has a hard time in his conflict with evil. 

III. Last, and perhaps most beautiful of all, we 
eee here an illustration of the man who has a hard 
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time in the school of suffering. ‘ Experience,’ said 
a great preacher, ‘teaches fools, but she graduates 
saints.” Her graduation ceremony, it must be ad- 
mitted, is often the close of a long and hard curric- 
ulum. If you read the record of our t writers, 
both secular and sacred, you will be surprised to find 
of how many of them it was true that they were 
great sufferers. Of more than poets it is true that 
‘they learnt in suffering what they taught in song’. 
The fragrant name they possess in literature was won 
out of ‘great tribulation’ The hymns we sing with 
such comfort to others were born out of bitter hours 
of pain and disappointment. Our hymnology is 
largely a martyrology. The men whose words will 
never die, often died themselves prematurely, or if 
they lived, lived in what was a living death. 

Nor is it different with character, of which indeed 
literature is but the expression and flower. Itis the 
man who has had a weary struggle with pain and 
disappointment who wins the new and tender name 
of ‘a son of consolation’. It is the man who has 
been chastened by sore affliction, and he alone, who 
can enter into the holy of holies of perfect trust. 
‘ What are these which are arrayed in white robes?’ 
‘These are they that came out of great tribulation.’ 
Of them it is specially true that they receive ‘a white 
stone and a new name which no man knoweth saving 
he that receiveth it’, W. MacxmrosH Mackay, 
Bible Types of Modern Men, p. 299. 


THE WHITE STONE 
‘He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the Churches: To him that overcometh will I give to eat 
of the hidden manna, and will give him a white stone, and 
in the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it.’—Rev. 11. 17. 
I. Many medieval writers have said, that the white 
stone refers to the Greek custom of marking happy 
days by throwing a white stone intoa box: unhappy 
days by throwing in a black stone ; and according as, 
at the end of the year, the black or the white were 
most numerous, so was the year considered happy or 
unhappy. So, they say, a white stone means the one, 
long, endless glad day of eternity. But there is this 
fatal objection. St. John nowhere in the whole of 
his writings draws a metaphor from heathen games 
or customs. It was not so with St. Paul; he is con- 
stantly alluding to them. 

II. What other meaning for this white stone? 
All the promises to the seven Churches have refer- 
ence to some special period of the history of the 
Church of Israel. This then has too; and as we read 
in the same verse about the hidden manna, so it mus* 
have something to do with the time when they were 
in the wilderness, 

Next, the word here translated stone may just as 
well mean gem; and white is more than merely 
white; it is glistering or sparkling; but a white 
glistering gem is surely a diamond, 

Now think of the Tabernacle service and of the 
High Priest’s vestments. The most famous of these 
was the breast-plate. The breast-plate was a piece 
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of linen, exactly twice as long as it was broad. Folded 
in the middle, then, it became square; the sides were 
sewn together, and it became a square bag. Now 
the Jews are agreed that, in this bag, the Urim and 
Thummim was kept. Was kept; for they were one 
and the same thing; and hence sometimes called 
Urim only. The two words by interpretation mean 
Light and Illumination, Whatever it was, it was 
something at which the High Priest, and he only, 
looked when consulting the oracle. And what was 
it? There is a very old tradition that it was a stone 
on which the incommunicable Name of God— 
Jehovah—was engraved. But what kind of stone? 

On the outside of the breast-plate were fastened 
twelve precious stones, the names of which you may 
read in Exodus. It is to be supposed that whatever 
was kept in the purse was more valuable than any- 
thing that formed the outside of the purse. Now— 
most remarkably—among the twelve stones, the 
diamond is not mentioned ; although the Jews were 
very well acquainted with it. Urim and Thummim, 
then, was probably a peerless diamond, engraved with 
Jehovah’s name. 

Ill. It is the great promise to him that overcometh 
that he shall be made, in the highest and most 
glorious sense, a Priest in the heavenly temple where 
is the beatific vision. If any, under the old law, 
should be privileged to eat of the hidden manna, the 
manna laid up in the golden pot within the ark, who 
but the High Priest, that alone knew where it was 
concealed? If any should be able to read what was 
written on the Urim, who but the same High Priest, 
that alone knew what it was, and by his very office 
was bound to consult it?—J. M. Nearx, Sermons 
on the Apocalypse, p. 18. 


A NEW NAME 

*To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 

manna, and will give him a white stone, and in the stone 

@ new name written, which no man knoweth saving he 

that receiveth it.’—Rerv. 11. 17. 
I. Wuar is meant by the bestowment of a new name? 
A glance at some of the historical records of the Old 
Testament will make it clear to us) When Abram 
was ninety years old, the Lord appeared to Him, and 
said: ‘Thy name shall not any more be called Abram, 
but thy name shall be Abraham; for the father of a 
multitude of nations have I made thee’. Next, you 
will remember the occasion of ‘Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel at the brook Jabbok. And when Jacob 
had struggled and prevailed, the angel said: ‘Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel; for 
thou hast striven with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed’, Again, you will remember that when 
Daniel and his three friends at Babylon were chosen 
to enter into the royal service, they received new 
names from the prince of the eunuchs. We may 
usefully bring these three kinds of application to 
bear upon the passage before us. (1) The conquer- 
ing life, as in the case of Abraham, will receive a 
new revelation of itself. We do not at present know 
our own true name, and even still less does the world 


know it. (2) The receipt of the new name, as in 
the case of Jacob, involves an accession of life and 
power. (3) Further, as we saw in the case of Daniel 
and his friends, the conferring of a new name involves 
the designation to new power and office. Higher 
life means higher service. 

II. So far we have dealt with the promise in its 
general application, but are now directed by our 
Lord’s word to the important question of individual 
distinctions : ‘which no man knoweth saving he that 
receiveth it’. These words remind us of the proverb : 
‘Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy’. The 
meaning is clear. Just as life is divided from life 
here, and each heart has its own world of possession, 
so it shall be in the higher life to come. The victors 
are not crowned in the mass, but singly. There is 
indeed one general life of holiness and godlikeness 
which all possess in common. This is what the Lord 
means in nt. 12: ‘I will write upon him My new 
name’. But this common possession is linked with 
profound differences. The pure heaven that shines 
above all is precisely the same, but not so the image 
of it reflected in each that stands in the glory. 
Each shall receive the fulness of his own life, no less 
and no more. The nobler and larger our service 
here, the grander will be our new name, and the 
deeper the wells of joy that are to be peculiarly our 
own.—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. m. 
p- 268. 

THE WHITE STONE 


‘A white stone.’—REv. 11. 17. 


WE are told that all the ground about Pergamos is 

even to this day covered with white stones and there- 

fore the Christians of that city could not stir out 
without being reminded of the promise ‘to him that 
overcometh’, And what is this white stone? ‘The 

Church has generally believed that it means the body 

which Christ’s true servants will receive at the resur- 

rection day. For just as nothing is more lasting 
than a stone, as it cannot be destroyed, as it cannot 
be worn away, so our bodies will be raised incorrupt- 
ible, and never more subject to sickness or decay. 

And a white stone, because they will be glorious and 

shining; just as the face of our Lord in His trans- 

figuration became white and shining, so as no fuller 
on earth can whiten. ‘I will give him a white stone,’ 

then, is the same thing as saying, ‘I will give him a 

new and glorious body, when this corruptible shall 

have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality.’—J. M. Neate, Sermons in 

Sackville College Chapel, vol. 1v. p. 17. 

‘TI will give him a white stone, and upon the stone a new 
name written, which no one knoweth but he that receiveth 
it.’—REV. Il. 17. 

Some glances of real beauty may be seen in their 

faces who dwell in true meekness. There is a har- 

mony in the sound of that voice to which Divine 
love gives utterance, and some appearance of right 
order in their temper and conduct whose passions ar: 
regulated ; yet those do not fully show forth thet 
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inward life to those who have not felt it; this white 
stone and new name is only known rightly by such 
as receive it.—Wootman’s Journal. 


Rererences.—II. 17.—M. G. Glazebrook, Prospice, p. 
149. W. P. Workman, A Book of Lay Sermons, p.145. W. 
T. Davison, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 117. F. D. 
Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 163. C. Perren, Sermon Out- 
lines, pp. 179, 389. G. E. Biber, The Seven Voices of the Spirit, 
p. 63. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Revelation, 
p. 205. II. 18.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, p. 881. 
F. W. Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 45. Expositor 
‘6th Series), vol. ix. p. 872. II. 18-29.—C. Anderson Scott, 
The Book of Revelation, p. 97. 


‘I know that thy last works are more than the first.’— 
REV. Il. 19. 

PrincipaL SHamp, speaking of Wordsworth’s well- 
rounded life, lays stress on ‘the moral fortitude’ 
which ‘appears in the firmness with which he kept 
his purpose, and the industry with which he wrought 
it out. Undiscouraged by neglect, undeterred by 
obloquy and ridicule, in the face of obstacles that 
would have daunted almost any other man, he held 
on his way unmoved, and wrought out the gift that 
was in him till the work was complete. Few poets 
have ever so fully uttered the thing that was given 
them to speak.’ 


In his monograph on Voltaire, Mr. John Morley has 
occasion to speak of the thirty-third year of life, 
‘that earlier climacteric when the men with vision 
first feel conscious of a past, and reflectively mark its 
shadow. It is then that they either press forward 
eagerly with new impulse in the way of their high 
calling, knowing the limitations of circumstance and 
the hour, or else, fainting, draw back their hand from 
the plough, and ignobly leave to another or to none 
the accomplishment of the work. The narrowness of 
the cribbed deck that we are doomed to tread, amid 
the vast space of an eternal sea with fair shores di mly 
seen and never neared, oppresses the soul with a 
burden that sorely tries its strength, when the fixed 
limits first define themselves before it. Those are 
the strongest who do not tremble beneath this erey 
ghostly light, but make it the precursor of an in- 
dustrious day,’ 


‘Ir there is anything of interest in my story,’ writes 
Mark Pattison in his Memoirs, ‘it is as a story of 
mental development. .. .I have never ceased to 
grow, to develop, to discover, up to the very last. 
While my contemporaries, who started so far ahead 
of me, fixed their mental horizon before they were 
thirty-five, mine has been ever enlarging and expand- 


ing. . . . Slow as the steps were, they have been all 
forward.’ 


“Tuere are lives,’ says Mr. P. G. Hamerton, ‘such as 
that of Major Pendennis, which only diminish in 
value as they advance—when the man of fashion is 
no longer fashionable, and the sportsman can no 
longer stride over the ploughed fields, The old age 


of the Major Pendennises is assuredly not to be 
envied ; but how rich is the age of the Humboldts! 
I compare the life of the intellectual to a long wedge 
of gold—the thin end of it begins at birth, and the 
depth and value of it go on indefinitely increasing, — 


Contrast Bagehot’s verdict on Macaulay. ‘His 
mind shows no trace of change. What he is he was; 
and what he was, he is. He early attained a high 
development, but he has not increased it since; 
years have come, but they have whispered little; 
as was said of the second Pitt, “He never grew, he 
was cast”. His first speeches are as good as his last ; 
his last scarcely richer than his first. . . . The events 
of twenty years have been full of rich instruction on 
the,events of twenty years ago, but they have not 
instructed him.’ 

Rererences.—II, 19.—F,. W, Farrar, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 385. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 39. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Revelation, p. 215. 


‘Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel to teach and to seduce 
my servants,’—REv. 11. 20. 

Immorat life in one leader of the people is more 

pernicious than a whole streetful of impurities in the 

lower quarters of the community, seeing that streams, 

foul or fair, cannot flow upward.—Lanpor, 


‘Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel.’—Rev 11. 20. 


TueEreE is a mercy which is weakness, and even treason 
against the common good.—Grorecr Exsor. 


I rink the world is like Captain Esmond’s company 
I spoke of anon; and could you see every man’s career 
in life, you would find a woman clogging him; or 
clinging round his march and stopping him; or 
cheering him and goading him; or beckoning him 
out of her chariot, so that he goes up to her, and 
leaves the race to be run without him; or bringing 
him the apple, and saying ‘Eat,’ or fetching the 
daggers and whispering ‘ Kill’. Yonder lies Duncan, 
and a crown, and an opportunity.’—THackEray, 
5 Rererences.—II, 20-22.— Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 
03. 
‘And I gave her space to repent; and she repented not.’— 
REV. U. 21. 

For my part, I believe that remorse is the least active 
of all a man’s moral senses—the very easiest to be 
deadened when wakened ; and in some never wakened 
at all. We grieve at being found out, and at the 
idea of shame or punishment, but the mere sense of 
wrong makes very few people unhappy in Vanity 
Fair.—THackEray. 

Rererence.—II. 23.—C, Perren, Revival Sermons in Out- 
line, p. 814. 


THE DEPTHS OF SATAN 
‘ The deep things of Satan.’—REv. 1. 24. 
Ir is clear that the ‘depths of Satan’ stand in some 
sort of contrast with the ‘depths of God’ (1 Corin- 
thians u. 10). There are in God great deeps, vast 
abysses in which the strongest intellect may search 
without coming on any limits. There are also in 
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Satan ‘deeps’; and they are of such a kind that the 
deeps of God are the only reality with which they 
can be put into comparison. But we should be 
losing all sense of proportion if we were to imagine 


_ that the depths of Satan in any way balanced the 


depths of God, if we were to admit for a moment 
that there was any equality or even colourable pre- 
tence to claim an equality. Let us look into the 
ae eae of Satan, Pride, Despair, Lust and Un- 


I. Pride. Milton, as became his Titanic spirit, 
devoted all his strength to representing the depth of 
Pride. ‘Better to rule in hell than serve in heaven,’ 
is Satan’s fixed idea. Satan is the spirit that sets 
himself up, as against God. Into that depth of 
moral and spiritual absurdity he sweeps men. 

II. The depth of Despair. Man, under Satan’s 
rule, is always passing in a violent transition from 
self-confidence, defiance and pride, to a servile de- 
spondency which admits of no comfort. 

IIL. But of all the depths of Satan none is more 
mysterious or horrible than the one which is referred 
to in the text under the image of Jezebel (1. 20). 
The enemy of souls seizes the natural functions of the 
body, the very functions on which the life and con- 
tinuance of the race depend, and manages to pervert 
them into instruments of lust. 

IV. The most seductive depth of Satan, however, 
in our day is Unbelief. Great is the glamour of 
Unbelief! It flatters itself with a superiority of 
knowledge and of intellect. It laughs at the dreams 
of the earth’s raw youth. And yet it is all illusion. 
God is not less necessary or certain ; Christ is not 
less plainly the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
because Mephistopheles, the ‘spirit that denies,’ has 
led away many deluded minds into this denial. Christ 
came to destroy the works of the Devil (1 John uu. 
8). The destruction has begun and _ proceeds— 
R. F. Horton, The Trinity, p. 171. 

Rererence.—II. 24.—R. J. Horton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 153. 


‘That which ye have, hold fast till I come.’—Rev. m1. 25. 
How respectable the life that clings to its objects! 
Youthful aspirations are fine things, your theories 
and plans of life are fair and commendable: but will 
you stick? Not one, I fear, in that Common full of 
people, or in a thousand but one : and when you tax 
them with treachery, and remind them of their high 
resolutions, they have forgotten that they made a 
vow. The individuals are fugitive, and in the act of 
becoming something else, and irresponsible. The 
Face is great, the ideal fair, but the men whiffling 
and unsure. The hero is he who is immovably 
centred.— Emerson. 


In the battle of life are we all going to try for the 
honours of championship? If we can do our duty, 
if we can keep our place pretty honourably through 
the combat, let us say Laus Deo! at the end of it, 
as the firing ceases, and the night falls over the 
field... . We may not win the baton or epaulettes, 
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but God give us strength to guard the honour of the 
flag.— T HackERAY. 
‘And he that overcometh, and \keepeth My works unto the 
Ladle him will I give authority over ne nations,’—Rrv, 
‘I was both surprised and grieved,’ writes Wesley in 
his Jowrnal, ‘at a genuine instance of enthusiasm. 
J. B. of Tunfield Leigh, who had received a sense of 
the love of God, a few days before, came riding 
through the town, hallooing and shouting and drivin 
the people before him; telling them God had tol 
him he should be a king, and should tread all his 
enemies under his feet. Isent him home immediately 
to his work, and advised him to cry day and night 
to God that he might be lowly in heart, lest Satan 
should again get an advantage over him.’ 
Rererences.—II, 26-28.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Revelation, p. 223. II. 26-29.—G. E. Biker, The 
Seven Voices of the Spirit, p. 83. II. 27.—Expositor (4th 
Series), vol. iii. p. 118. 


THE GIFT OF THE MORNING STAR 
‘And I will give him the morning star.’—Rev. 1. 28, 


Over the grave of a dead captain of freedom it was 
said: ‘Above the changing fortunes of the cause of 
which he was the leader, he moved as untroubled as 
the stars in their orbits. He was never elated by 
success; never disheartened by temporary disasters 
and failures. Of ultimate success he was always 
certain.’ 

Thus was fulfilled the promise made ‘to him that 
overcometh and keepeth My works unto the end,’ 
I will give him the morning star. Those who 
refuse to do treason to conviction and principle, who 
will not weakly comply with the fashions about them 
—receive the morning star. That star is much more 
than the promise; it is the earnest of the future - 
light of victory. For those who receive it, the battle 
in a true sense is past. They are conquerors all the 
time they fight. 

I. It is this realisation of victory which has dis- 
tinguished all great leaders and made them what they 
are, What is it that makes men spiteful, irritated, 
ungenerous? Nothing but the fear of defeat. Vic- 
tors are magnanimous ; they can afford to be so, and 
so can he who knows already the triumph of his 
cause. It may be laid down with certainty that. all 
great leaders have been magnanimous.  Sneering, 
sarcasm, sharp retort, slander—such things have 
brought men into temporary prominence, but they 
have never made a name, won a battle, or even per- 
manently advanced a cause. It is the lot of leaders 
to provoke fierce hatred; to live often under the 
cloud of almost universal distrust. Their names are 
at times as ‘lightning rods for storms to strike on’. 
Being human, they may be betrayed into occasional 
bitterness by injustice, or more likely by their clear. 
perception of the awful contrast between the real and 
the ideal. And they may lawfully know how to 
puncture wind bags. But one of their sure marks is 
reverence for man. ‘They never forget that the mass 
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live in a world of mist and shadow. They do not 
lose their faith in human nature. They believe to 
the end that when the human soul can be parted 
from the ‘discouraging clouds of confusion,’ from the 
tumults and passions of the hour, it is ready to give 
heed to the voice of eternal truth and justice. 

Il. There is unity in the lives where this light has 
been kindled—the unity of a regal purpose. If all 
the lives that start on a high level of faith and hope 
maintained the promise of their beginning, redemption 
would indeed be nigh. But with most it is far other- 
wise. ‘They may have seen visions and dreamed 
dreams in their time, but visions and dreams have 
faded, and the lofty ardour of youth has gone with 
them. Now they have given over the fight, per- 
chance have deserted to the other camp ; at best they 
remain timid, irresolute, full of hesitations and mis- 
givings. But those with the earnest of the light are 
undismayed. ‘They are heroically constant. What 
wonder if men gather round them and follow 
them ! 

Nothing is more strange and affecting, and yet 
nothing is more true, than that those who take the 
most vehement part in the conflicts of this world and 
the keenest interest in its affairs are nevertheless de- 
tached from it. 'They are all the while sons of the 
high mother city which is free. It is this which 
makes them magnanimous, patient, resolute; it is 
this which makes them willing to leave the struggle 
before victory is proclaimed, and even when it seems 
as if the infantry of trust were being repulsed. They 
have achieved a great liberty. While they live they 
dwell with God ; when they die they depart in peace, 
because their eyes have seen His salvation—W. 
Rorertson Nicoit, Ten-Minute Sermons, p. 139. 


THE MORNING STAR 
‘And I will give him the morning star.’—REv. 11 28. 


I rove the stillness of the text; receive that text as 
an assurance that the Lord is the distributor of the 
prizes and the rewards, and He has promised in these 
wondrous letters to the Seven Churches of Asia that 
one day He will have a grand prize distribution :—I 
will give, I will give, I will give——as if He would 
distribute His universe amongst those who have 
turned it into an altar. It is wondrous music. ‘To 
him that overcometh I will give to eat of the tree of 
life.’ Observe, it is to him that overcometh. Expect 
war, expect strenuous contest; the Lord is watching 
the contestants, and He is breathing down the hot 
thunderous air this Gospel message: To him that 
overcometh, . . . Cheer thee, strike again, contest 
once more, now again! hearts up! to him that over- 
cometh will I give a great festival; I will pluck the 
fruit from the tree of life, and he shall have abund- 
ance. Nothing for the coward, nothing for the 
runaway, nothing for him who would magnify his 
weakness into a kind of piety; but everything to 
him that overcometh; he that endureth unto the 
end shall be saved. 

} What I like best, because my heart needs it 


most, is the promise made unto the faithful in 
Thyatira :—‘I will give him the morning star’, The 
Lord would seem not to keep any of the universe to 
Himself; He divides His creation with His children. 
What have you done? By Thy grace I have fought 
strong temptations, and I have won. Come thou, 
sit down under the shadow of the tree of life, and I 
will pluck fruit for thee. What hast thou done? 
I have had a strenuous time, every nerve has been 
strained, temptations were poured upon me like fiery 
darts. Sit down; thou shalt be recruited with the 
manna of God. And what hast thou done? I have 
endeavoured to keep Thy Word in difficult positions 
and situations; I have been sore pressed to disobey 
Thee, but by Thy grace, and by Thy grace alone, I 
have overcome. Stand! I will give thee the morn- 
ing star, sign of royalty, signet of the King, pledge 
of more. Morning is the poetry of the day. Who 
can count its jewels of dew? Morning means more 
than it seems to mean, for it means vanished night. 
Where is the night? Gone! Where thatdarksome, 
fearsome, midnight? Fled away! Where is it? 
None can tell. ‘The morning star has nothing to do 
with nightly gloom. The nightmare is past, the 
sorrowful travelling alone is ended, solitude is a con- 
quered enemy, and the man who has overcome by the 
grace of Jesus Christ shall have the morning star. 
Is it a living star? Yes. Have I not heard of it in 
another relation? Is the morning star but some 
flash of perishing radiance? Oh no! it is clothed 
with personality. Tell me how. ‘I am the bright 
and the morning star.’ It is a star within the star, 
a Redeemer, a personality. The stars are embodi- 
ments of God. I will pluck for the faithful and true, 
the valiant and the conquering, heaven’s chief jewel, 
and he shall wear it on his glowing heart. I will give 
him the morning star. 

II. ‘Morning.’ Jesus Christ never associates Him- 
self with night. Do not let the pessimists overcome 
you; have in you a light that will burn out their 
darkness. Jesus Christ is the light of life, the light 
of the world; you are so constituted it may be—I 
speak to the few, not to the many—as to be soon 
nervously depressed, and those grim pessimists would 
soon persuade you to give up your faith in God. 
Pessimists never did anything for the world. We 
cannot judge them by their fruits, for fruits the 
have none ; they are men who darken the soul, their 
very shadow is descending night; in their voices 
there is no music, on their face there is no illuminat- 
ing smile. Jesus Christ always associates Himself 
with the morning :—‘ When the morning was come.’ 
And God has always associated Himself with the 
morning; ‘Come up early in the morning,’ said He 
to Moses; and He has always been talking about the 
morning. Christianity is associated with morning 
fulness, morning impulses, morning ideas and concep- 
tions and brightness ; and not with night-reflections 
and pessimistic meditations and the killing of the 
heart by self-impeachment. Always Jesus Christ is 
associated with the morning light, the white gleam 
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on the eastern hills, the opening portal, the rising of 
the sun. 

III. He who has the morning star has the noon. 
I wish that idea could penetrate our minds, and hold 
them ; then should we be strong men, and no longer 
panic-driven and dumb because of fear. He who has 
the morning star has in that star the pledge that he 
shall have the noon, the midday, the zenith gleam. 
He who has Christ has heaven. If we really be- 
lieved the promises of the Cross, we should now be 
in the upper sanctuary, there should be no separa- 
tion, no distance, no sensible disseverance of soul 
from soul. : 

IV. ‘I will give him the morning star.’ Everything 
else goes out but the Christian faith—which, in other 
words, is, everyone goes down but Jesus Christ, and 
the man to whom Jesus Christ has given Himself— 
Himself who is the bright and morning star. O soul 
of man, put away from thee the idea of old age! It 
does not belong to the new temple, the new sanctuary, 
the final revelation in Christ Jesus. Bid it begone ; 
old age is not among the jewels of God. But the 
morning star is chief of those jewels. If thou wouldst 
always be young, be good ; if thou wouldst not know 
when old age cometh, be stooping to serve some little 
child, and thou wilt not know that old age has come, 
and gone, and left thee—a child !—JoszrH Parxgr, 
City Temple Pulpit, vol. u. p. 119. 


SEVEN 

‘And unto the angel of the Church in Sardis write: These 

things saith He that hath the seven Spirits of God, and 

the seven stars, I know thy works, that thou hast a name 

that thou livest, and art dead.’—Rgv. 111. 1. 
I rar, of all fearful passages in Holy Scripture, the 
Epistles to the Churches of Sardis and Laodicea are 
the most fearful. Sardis was looked on as a model 
Church, no doubt prided herself and was envied by 
others, for her spiritual endowments, gift of tongues 
and the like. Imagine then, how like a thunderbolt 
it must have fallen upon them, when they came to- 
gether on the Sunday that followed the receipt of 
this epistle, and the Bishop read the words of Him 
that cannot be deceived and cannot err, for his own 
most terrible condemnation and theirs: ‘Thou hast 
a name that thou livest, and art dead’. 

I. The Lord’s Title.—The number seven recurs 
and recurs in the Apocalypse. The seven candlesticks, 
the seven lamps of fire, the seven seals; seven horns 
and eyes of the Lamb; seven angels and seven 
trumpets ; seven seals; seven thunders; seven heads 
of the dragon; seven crowns on those heads; seven 
heads of the wild beast; seven mountains; seven 
kings; sevenfold ascription of praise; seven invita- 
tions to come; and the division of the whole book 
into seven visions. 

What especially does seven mean: it means and it 
is, the sign of God’s covenant relation to man, and 
especially to His Church, Jewish or Gentile. 

Il, Have three and four any Mystical Meaning of 
their Own ?—Most surcly yes. Three sets forth 
God ; four, the world. These numbers, brought into 
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contact and relation, express, in seven, the token of 
the covenant betwixt the two. 

I need not show you that three is the nuinber of 
God. But now about four. Not to speak of the 
four elements and the four seasons, which are not men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture, we have the four winds. 
In Ezekiel, ‘Come from the four winds’. In St. 
Matthew: ‘They shall gather together His elect 
from the four winds of heaven’. In the Apocalypse 
‘Four angels standing on the four corners of the 
earth,’ holding the four winds of the earth. See in 
Revelation, the four living creatures, emblems of all 
created life, and in Ezekiel, with four feet and four 
wings ; the four beasts in Daniel, lion, bear, leopard 
and monster, representing the four great world- 
powers successively to arise; the four metals in the 
great world-image ; gold, silver, brass, iron; the same 
metals again when the offerings of regenerated earth 
are catalogued in Isaiah. ‘For brass I will bring 
gold, and for iron I will bring silver, and for wood 
brass and for stones iron.’ The four Gospels, type 
of the preceding through the whole world ; the sheet 
St. Peter saw knit at the four corners, full of all 
manner of beasts; the four horns in Zechariah, the 
sum-total of all the world powers as arrayed against 
the Eternal; sword, famine, evil beasts, pestilence ; 
and compare that with St. John’s vision, when power 
was given to the rider on the ghastly horse to kill 
with sword, and with hunger, and with death (that is 
disease), and with the beasts of the earth. The 
enumeration of diseases by St. John, ‘impotent, blind, 
halt, withered’ ; and finally, the repeated enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of the world, by ‘kindreds and 
tongues, and people and nations’. 

Thus you see how the world is reconciled to God 
in this most mysterious number; and what the God 
of Grace orders, the God of nature typifies. What. 
is the sign of the covenant between God and man 
but the rainbow with its seven colours.—J. M. NEALE, 
Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 28. 


LISTLESSNESS 
‘Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.’—Rkv. m1, 1. 


I, Wuar strikes me first of all as the great charac- 
teristic in common of these two unhappy churches 
[Sardis and Laodicea] is the absence of all mention 
of external trouble or inward temptation. Ephesus 
is vexed by Nicolaitanes ; Smyrna shall have tribula- 
tion ten days; Pergamum is twice said to dwell 
‘where Satan’s throne is’; ‘where Satan dwelleth’, 
Thyatira is tempted by ‘that woman Jezebel’ to the 
lusts of the flesh ; Philadelphia is harassed ‘ by them 
of the synagogue of Satan, who say they are Jews 
and are not, but do lie’. But dead Sardis and miser- 
able Laodicea have no fears, no trouble, no enemy. 
Satan knew too well to harass them. They were, as 
the Prophet says, settled upon their lees. What is 
true of Churches is true of individuals. Therefore 
there may be comfort or there may be warning here. 
Who would not rather be tempted with Mhiladelphia 
than have the peace of Sardis? And notice this 
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Next to Smyrna and Philadelphia, to whom not one 
word of blame is said, perhaps 'Thyatira comes highest ; 
she whose last works of love were more than the 


first; that is a glorious advance. She it is who is 
attacked by the most loathsome temptation; that 
of ‘that woman Jezebel’. Now, whether this were 
really the founder of a sect, or merely a personification 
of the Gnostics, still the trial to the Church was the 
same. They taught that it was a small thing fora 
man to despise the temptations of the flesh, if he fled 
from them and a aitell them. No, they said; the 
true, the glorious victory was to remain superior to 
such pleasures while tasting them to the full; to give 
up the senses to all they could desire, while the spirit 
remained in a calm, pure region above them. ‘This, 
they said, was defying Satan in his own kingdom and 
stronghold. 

And a masterpiece of Satan’s that was; and thou- 
sands it drew away to hell. And singularly enov_;h, 
the very name, Jezebel, has an analogy with the 
teaching. We know, from the Old Testament, the 
kind of life she led ; we know from other history that 
she, before her marriage to Ahab, was the priestess 
of Astarte, the Venus of the Sidonians, and yet her 
name is said in the Old Pheenician, to mean pure ; 
just as Agnes in Greek. 

II. Temptations, let them be what they may, if 
only they are resisted, are the mark of growth; it is 
that terrible stagnation, when nothing has to be re- 
sisted, that all true servants of our dear Lord ought 
earnestly and His dearest servants most earnestly, to 
pray against. 

III. Sardis, at this time, was not only one of the 
most luxurious, but one of the most populous of the 
cities of Asia Minor. Notice then: our Lord will 
not allow the few names, insignificant in the eyes of 
the world though they might be, to think that they 
are overlooked by Him. And only a few names, 
rather than a few? Surely with reference to that 
Book of Life in which the names of all who have 
fought the fight well—who have run the race well, 
are even ‘now enrolled’, But see how our dear Lord 
takes care that, even in the general condemnation, 
even when He so speaks of the Church as dead, He 
is careful that His own dear servants, few though 
they be, should feel that they are not overlooked by 
Him. It is the old story over again, ‘ Wilt thou 
destroy the city for lack of fiver?’ And the five, 
though they were not to be found, yet had they been 
found, would have been precious in the Lord’s sight. 
—J. M. Neatz, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 38. 


‘Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.’—REv. Il. 1. 
‘Tere was no such thing as a dead particle in his 
faith,’ said Dr. Martineau once of a friend; ‘it was 
instinct with life in every fibre.’ 


In the correspondence of Zachary Macaulay, when he 
was governor of Sierra Leone, the following entry 
occurs :—‘To Lady Huntingdon’s Methodists, as a 
body, may with great justice be addressed the first 
verse of the third chapter of the Revelation. The 
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lives of many of them are very disorderly, and rank 


antinomianism prevails among them.’ 


Rererences.—III], 1.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, 


p- 401. A. Maclaren, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix. p. 
305 ; ibid., Expositions of Holy Scripture—Revelation, p. 282. 
III. 1-38.—H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 
33. III. 1-6.—C. Anderson Scott, The Book of Revelation, p. 
113. 


‘I have found no works of thine fulfilled before my God.’— 
REV. II. 2. 

Yourtu has an access of sensibility, before which every 
object glitters and attracts. We leave one pursuit 
for another, and the young man’s year is a heap of 
beginnings. At the end of a twelvemonth he has 
nothing to show for it—not one completed work.— 
EMERsoNn. 


Rererences.—III. 3.—F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 
35. J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays after Trimty, p. 441. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, p. 248. Ha- 
positor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 152. 


TRUE HEROISM 

‘Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled 

their garments ; and they shall walk with me in white: for 

they are worthy.’—REv. m1. 4. 
Tue words that introduce the message to the Church 
in Sardis prepare us to see that the central thought 
of the message itself is the operation of spiritual 
power. ‘These things saith He that hath the seven 
spirits of God and the seven stars.’ The ‘seven 
spirits of God’ symbolise the fulness of Divine power, 
and the seven stars the earthly subject through 
which this power is prepared to operate. It is with 
the victorious life we now deal, that we may learn 
the lesson how to live, and learn it in the most in- 
spiring way, namely, by the vision of those that 
have lived and gloriously triumphed. We shall 
consider :— 

I. The character of earth’s best manhood. ‘Thou 
hast a few names even in Sardis which have not 
defiled their garments.’ We do not mean to say 
that these commended few in Sardis were the élite 
of the whole earth, that they were paragons of per- 
fection, and had reached the highest summit of 
fiuman virtue. The important matter is that the 
were the élite of the society in which they i. 
The true test of a man’s power is the way in which 
he does battle with his environment, and rises above 
the common level of his surroundings. There is no 
heroism in the world like that of the man who lives 
in the world and grandly reveals that he is not of 
the world. 

II. In considering the character of earth’s best 
manhood, we could not possibly fail to think of the 
‘Perfect Man,’ and, therefore, the ‘ Perfect Man,’ 
Jesus Christ. And it needs no long consideration to 
realise that ‘the relation of earth’s best manhood in 
general to that of Jesus Christ’ is a question of 
transcendent importance, ‘There are two tendencies 
of thought that go far to rob us of our best inherit- 
ance in Jesus Christ. One tendency is that which 
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makes Jesus Christ only another name for God. The 
other tendency is that which reduces Jesus Christ to 
the earth-born level of poor imperfect men like our- 
selves, only knowing life’s secret a little better than 
el other men and threading its ways with greater 
skill. 

Ill. By union with Christ a character of sterling 
worth is developed. The statement in our text is 
very clear and emphatic. ‘For they are worthy.’ 
We must take care in this connection not to confound 
things that are distinct. It is not by merit that we 
- obtain salvation ; it is in salvation that we find our 
merit. God’s kingdom comes to us, though we are 
utterly unworthy of the glorious gift ; but, when we 
have received the kingdom, it invests us with high 
worth and dignity—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle Street 
Pulpit, vol. u. p. 13. 


Rergrences.—III. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ii. No. 68. 
J. W. Veevers, Preacher’s Magazine, vol. xix. p. 274. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Revelation, p. 248. 


WHITE RAIMENT 
(A Whitsunday Address) 


*He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 

raiment,’—REV. Ul. 5. 
Turovcuour the greater part of Christendom, to-day 
is celebrated under the name of Whitsunday. It is 
the Sunday commemorative of the day of Pentecost, 
when the Holy Ghost descended on the Church, 
From the earliest times that Pentecostal Sunday was 
a favourite one for the sacrament of baptism. Its 
memories of the outpouring of the Spirit made it 
peculiarly appropriate for that. And it was thus it 
got its name of Whitsunday, from the white garments 
of the little children, who, on that day so hallowed 
by its unction, were brought to the font to be 
baptised. It is white-sunday ; the day of the white 
robes; the day when the church was beautiful in 
white, It is the only Sunday in the year which en- 
shrines a particular colour in its name. And so I 
venture to speak to you this evening on some of the 
suggestions of that colour, which is so often men- 
tioned in the Bible, and always with an element of 
symbolism. 

I. First, then, I ask you to observe that white is 
emblematical of purity. It is the symbol of purity 
in every language; the outward sign of it in every 
ritual. 

Now I dare say there are some who feel a sense of 
shame when they hear that. If white be the sign 
and sacrament of purity—God help them, they shall 
never wear it. Is there no young man who has been 
living foolishly since he awoke to the liberty of man- 
hood ? Is there no young woman who is very differ- 
ent from what she was a dozen years ago? ‘Char- 
acter, said Mr. Moody once, ‘character is what a 
man is in the dark,’ and if we knew what you were 
in the dark, would there be any hope of white ap- 

1? I answer most emphatically, yes. That is 
the gospel I am here to preach. It is not to the 
heart of childlike innocence that the white raiment 


of our text is promised. It is to every one who 
overcomes; who rises from his past, and is ashamed; 


.who cries, from the very margin of despair, ‘Create 


within me a clean heart, O God’. 

II. Then once again, I want you to observe that 
white was the colour which indicated victory. It 
was so, not only in the Bible, but also in the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. To-day, we do not so 
regard it. It is not significant of triumph now. 
The white flag is the symbol of submission, and the 
white feather is the badge of cowardice. But in the 
ancient world of Jew and Pagan there was no such 
sinister suggestion in it: it was not the colour of the 
coward then ; white was the colour of the conquerer, 

Do you see then another facet of our text—he that 
overcometh shall be clothed in white? It means that 
the battles which are won in secret, shall some day 
be the vesture which we wear. Our hardest conflicts 
are not fought in public; our hardest conflicts are on 
a hidden field. Out of our hidden triumphs God is 
weaving the robe that is to deck us by and by. 

III. Once again, I ask you to observe that white 
is the colour which expresses joy. It does so be- 
cause it is the colour of light, and there is something 
gladsome in the light. We do not speak about the 
day of sorrow ; we speak and sing about the night of 
sorrow. ‘The night is dark, and I am far from 
home,’ is the utterance of one in heaviness. But 
light is gladsome, and it heartens us, and it summons 
forth the music of the birds, and so there has always 
been the thought of joy in the radiance which is the 
badge of day. 

And so our text hints at this other truth—a truth 
which we can never lay to heart too much. It tells 
us, in the symbol of apocalypse, that overcoming is 
the road to joy. | 

IV. Once again I want you to remember that white 
is the livery of heavenly service. It is the garb which 
all the angels wear, and the angels are the ministers 
of God. Has not our Master taught us thus to pray, 
‘'Thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven’? 
The type and pattern of perfect service is the un- 
ceasing ministry of angels. Flying abroad upon the - 
wings ot help, the angels were always habited in white. 
And so the colour came to speak of service ; of instant 
and questioning obedience; of readiness to do the 
will of God, though the path of ministry was to a 
grave.—G. H. Morrison, The Return of the Angels, 
p: 119 

WHITE AND SCARLET 
‘He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment.’—REv. Il, 5. ; 
THis, it is true, was not the way in which the 
martyrs overcame; but if God grant us to come 
within a thousand degrees of them in glory, it will 
be enough. They have a more glorious portion, 
‘The shield of the mighty men,’ says Nahum, ‘is 
made red, the valiant men are in scarlet. The 
mighty men are the martyrs; the scarlet is the glori- 
ous colours of their own blood. And so again, 
Solomon, speaking of the Church, says: ‘She shall 
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not be afraid when the cold cometh, for her house 
hold are clothed in scarlet’. That is, she shall have 
no cause to fear when others are falling away from 
God ; seeing that she has so many who have given 
their lives to prove the strength of their love to 
Him,—J. M. Nears, Sermons in Sackville College 
Chapel, vol. iv. p. 22. 

Rererenozs.—III. 5.—A. Maclaren, Hapositions of Holy 
Scriptuwre—Revelation, p. 250. 
‘These things saith he that is holy, he that is true.’—Rev. 

Wl. 7. 

Our knowledge of the moral part of the divine char- 
acter, of His veracity—as well as of His justice— 
comes from our own moral nature. We feel that 
God is holy, just as we feel that holiness 2s holiness ; 
just as we know by internal consciousness that good- 
ness is good in itself, and by itself; just as we know 
that God in Himself is pure and holy. We feel that 
God is true, for veracity is a part of holiness and a 
condition of purity. Butif we did not think holiness 
to be excellent in itself, if we did not feel it to be 
a motive unaffected by consequences and independent 
of calculation, our belief in the divine holiness would 
fade away, and with it would fade our belief in the 
divine veracity also.—From Bacruot's essay on T'he 
Ignorance of Man. 

Rererence.—III. 7.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, 
p. 417. 

THE OPEN DOOR 


‘The open door.’—REv. 111. 7, 8. 


I. Noricz, first that when it is translated ‘ Thou hast 
a little strength,’ which would rather be an acknow- 
ledgment of power than weakness, it ought to be 
‘Thou hast little strength’. ‘My strength is made 
perfect in weakness.’ 

You must join the two verses together, ‘I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man can shut 
it,’ with His title who has thus opened it, ‘He that 
hath the key of David upon his shoulder’. And 
you may take the door in two senses. ‘The power of 
spreading the gospel among the surrounding heathen, 
as St. Paul speaks, ‘A great door and effectual is 
opened unto me’. Or, it may be, that more blessed 
door, the entrance to be abundantly ministered unto 
the kingdom of heaven. Either way, the reason that 
follows 1s one of those divine arguments so infinitely 
above the reasonings of man. ‘I have set before 
thee an open door, and no man can shut it, for thou 
hast little strength.’ What, impossible to be con- 
quered, because we are weak? Even so; because that 
very weakness enlists omnipotence on our side. It 
was, no doubt, from reasoning after the manner of 
men, that our translators put in contrary to the 
Greek, that word a. Not so the Holy Ghost. It 
is something after the same method of argument as 
that sublime passage of Tertullian: ‘The Son of God 
went about healing disease and infirmity; it is 
possible because it is unlikely, and died on the cross 
for us; it is probable because it is incredible; and 
rose again the third day; it is certain because it is 
impossible’, And take the opposite side of the 


picture, and see how St. Paul speaks of that, with 
the bitterest irony he ever allows himself to use: 
‘Now ye are full, now ye are rich; ye have reigned 
as Kings without us; and I would to God ye did 
reign, that we also might reign with you’. 

II. ‘I have set before thee an open door.’ Thatis, 
in the other sense, that gate which is of one solid pearl 
and which leads into the King’s city, that city whose 
light is like unto a stone most precious, even like a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal; that gate through 
which nothing shall in any wise enter that defileth. 

III. The key which opens the kingdom of heaven, 
and government which is exalted above all powers, 
both in heaven and earth, is none else than the 
Cross. That is the key, and the only key, which 
unlocks this door; and a singular thing it is, how 
the old type has kept its place physically, when the 
metaphorical meaning has long been forgotten. Did 
you ever see an elaborate key in which the wards 
were not made crosswise? And notice this, on ac- 
count of that special promise to Eliakim [The key 
of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder] 
the Jews connected the idea of a key with that of the 
coming of the Messiah. Further, medizval saints 
tell us why it should have pleased our Lord to submit 
to the necessity of bearing His cross on one shoulder ; 
namely, that is, that we, bearing it after Him, must 
bear whatever our special cross is, for ourselves.— 


J. M. Near, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 53. 


Rererences.—III. 7-18.—C. Anderson Scott, The Book 
of Revelation, p. 126. A. B. Davidson, Waiting upon God, p. 
331. III. 7-22.—G. Campbell Morgan, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lviii. p. 858. III. 8.—J. Keble, Sermons for 
Easter to Ascension Day, p. 25. J. Duckworth, A Book of 
Lay Sermons, p. 171. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, 
p. 46. III. 8, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxx. No. 1814, 
III. 8-11.—R. Glover, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 68. 
III. 10.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Revela- 
tion, p. 259. 


FAINT YET PURSUING 
‘Behold, I come quickly; hold fast that thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown.’—REv. II. II. 

I. Norice that the same command is given to two of 
the seven Churches, and in both cases is joined to the 
same declaration. ‘To Thyatira it is written, ‘That 
which ye have already hold fast till I come’. To 
Philadelphia, ‘ Behold, I come quickly ; hold that fast 
what thou hast,’ till J come. I wish we had these 
words constantly in our hearts; a hard struggle to 
carry on, a hard race to run, but then it is only ‘Till 
I come’. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might—because the night is at hand 
when no man can work—because it is only ‘Till I 
come’, ‘There is but a short time to do deeds of love ; 
there is but a short time to fight the good fight of 
faith; there is but a short time to exercise hope. 
‘Behold, I come quickly. . . . So much the more as 
ye see the day approaching.’ 

II. ‘That no man take thy crown,’ St. Bernard 
says: ‘It is well said; thy crown. For to all that 
have contended here, although in different fights, te 
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all that have run well here, although in different races, 
a special crown is appropriated ; as the martyrs shall 
wear a diadem of ruby, the confessor of gold, so also 
for chastity is there a crown of snow-white brilliancy.’ 

And not so only, but as the cunning artificer decks 
the crown which he has in hand with many and vari- 
ous jewels, according to the riches and the pleasure 
of him for whom it is made, so each good work done 
by the elect in this world forms as it were a separate 
gem in the diadem of their blessedness on high. Each 
therefore has his crown; as each has his own sorrows 
and trials in this valley of misery, so each has his own 
reward and coronation in the kingdom of glory; ac- 
cording to the saying, ‘The heart knoweth his own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle with 
his joy’.—J. M. Nears, Sermons on the Apocalypse, 
p. 62. 

‘Behold, I come quickly.’—Rev. 1. 11. 

Turnrz is less sand in your glass now than there was 
yesternight. This span-length of ever-posting time 
will soon be ended. But the greater is the mercy of 
God the more years ye get to advise upon what terms, 
and upon what conditions, ye cast your soul in the 
huge gulf of never-ending eternity. The Lord hath 
told you what ye should be doing till He come... . All 
is night that is here, in respect of ignorance and daily 
ensuing troubles, one always making way to another, 
as the ninth wave of the sea to the tenth; therefore 
sigh and long for the dawning of that morning, and 
the breaking of that day of the coming of the Son of 
Man, when the shadows shall flee away. Persuade 
yourself the King is coming: read the letter sent be- 
fore Him, ‘ Behold, I come quickly’. Wait with the 
wearied nightwatch for the breaking of the eastern 
sky, and think that ye have not a morrow.—From one 
of Samuet RuruErrorn’s Letters to Lady Kenmure. 


THE ALIENATED CROWN 
* Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.’ 
—REV. Ill, 11. 

Eacu Church and each separate disciple has a distinct- 
ive vocation, and in the counsels of God, aspecific and 
unmistakable prize associates itself with the faithful 
fulfilment of that vocation. The fact that the crown 
lost by one passes to another, brings to mind the 
good faith of God and the largeness of His plans. So 
imperatively benign are the Divine purposes, that 
there can be no diminution in.their scope. The Lord 
will never take back what He has once resolved to 

ive for the blessing and enrichment of His people. 
This exhortation implies that the partial and tem- 
porary failure of the individual does not imply the 
final failure of the race. 

I. We need to concern ourselves first of all with the 
personal significance of these words, although they 
were addressed to the representative of a Church, and 
have a collective application. Many incidents of the 
Scriptures illustrate and enforce them. Great in 
character as was Moses, and invested with enduring 
honour, he failed to attain all the glory it was God's 
will to put upon him. The lesson comes home to us 


again as we read the history of David. And in the 
New Testament we find yet more striking and tragic 
illustrations. Judas was one whose crown was taken 
by a worthier disciple. The promise of great things 
hides itself in lives which, to the outward eye, are 
unpromising, meagre, poverty-stricken. God could 
not create men to put before them from the begin- 
ning the prospect of a crownless immortality. Did 
not some of us in the days of our youth give the pro- 
mise of an eminent usefulness we have since failed to 
realise? Others then promised less, but they more 
than surpass us now. The crown meant for us is 
passing to more royal souls. 

II. This solemn warning reminds us of our national 
perils, as well as of the losses which sometimes 
threaten us in our life of individual piety and service. 
(1) Many signs seem to show that the crown of 
honour England has worn as a Christian nation may 
pass to less luxurious peoples of simple creed and 
strenuous life. It is impossible to contemplate, with- 
out a sad shrinking of heart, the idea that our free 
citizens are governed to a greater extent than they 
know by the representatives of demoralising trades. 
(2) Whilst the Christian communities in our midst 
have grown in intelligence and self-respect, they are 
in danger of losing some of the high distinctions they 
once possessed as Christ’s representatives to the people 
He seeks to befriend and save. 

Rererences. — III. 11.—J. Keble, Sermons for Easter to 
Ascension Day, pp. 262, 272. W. E. Beet, Preacher’s Magazine, 
vol, xix, p.. 248. III. 11-13.—Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, 
p. 91. 


A PILLAR IN THE HOUSE OF GOD 


‘Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the house of My 
God.’—Rgv. II. 12, 


As we hear these words let us do as did the seer of 
this vision, let us turn to see Him Who speaks to us. 
To you and me it is spoken by the high King of 
heaven. To you and me is offered the blessedness 
that shall never end. 

I. See to whom this great word is spoken. ‘Him 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in the house of 
My God.’ Does there rise before us a hero like 
David, fearless, splendid in his courage, hurling with 
unerring aim the pebble from the sling? Nay, listen 
again, ‘I know thee, that thou hasta little strength’. 
The word is spoken for the lowest and the least. _ Is 
it then for some sublime achievement, some unearthly 
endurance that this high reward is given? No, the 
achievement was a very simple one of which the 
world heard nothing and no record was kept upon 
earth. ‘Thou hast kept My word and hast not 
denied My name.’ So, then, every one of .us may 
come and hear this glorious promise from the lips of 
our great Captain and Saviour: ‘Him that over- 
cometh will I make a pillar in the house of My God’. 

II. And more than this. He who speaks is not 
only the great and glorious Captain of the Lord’s 
host ; not only the tender and pitiful brother who 
for us men and for our salvation came into this world 
to live and to die and to rise again—He Himself is 
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Look then 
All 
the holy influences that come to us, the gracious 
promptings and whispers of His Almighty love, are 
the prophecies and pledges of His might in which we 


the force by which we are to overcome. 
at the overcoming love which is ours in Christ. 


may overcome. 

II. The little strength becomes a pillar by over- 
coming. He who becomes a pillar, in the temple 
of must first be rooted and grounded in Jesus 
Christ. Christ is our life. ‘Ifa man abide not in 
Me he is cast forth and withered.’ ‘Him will I 
make a pillar. Not by and by, but now and here,’— 
M. G. Peansz, The Preacher’s Magazine, vol. 1x. 


p. 387. 
PILLARS—OR CATERPILLARS! 


REV. Ill. 12, 


Waar the Church of God requireth is ‘pillars ’— 
pillars strong and steadfast. What, alas! the Church 
possesseth to her damage is ‘caterpillars’ innumer- 
able. It is obvious to all who will but see that havoc 
is being made of the Church of the Living God by 
this great army of ‘caterpillars ’—the crawling, creep- 
ing Christians who are of the earth, earthy. ‘These 
fill too frequently positions of power in the organ- 
isations of the visible Church, and hence the cry 
on all sides of failure, damage, and defeat. We 
turn with grateful hearts to the ‘pillars,’ to the true 
workers, the real supporters of the Church of God. 
‘Him that overcometh,’ the conquering man, the 
victorious saint, ‘ will I make a “ pillar” in the temple 
of My God’, 

I. We want granite pillars, strong and durable, 
in those days of ecclesiastical and social quakings, if 
the Church is not ‘to be moved away from the hope 
of the Gospel’. The most popular theology is the 
theology of indefiniteness. The symbolism of this 
theology is, ‘I know not anything’. In Ephesians 
Iv., where St. Paul is speaking of the ‘perfecting of 
the saints,’ he lays it down as a condition that, with- 
out definite, dogmatic teaching, the Church cannot 
be edified, and he warns them against being ‘ tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine’. We are pleading for firmness in holding 
fast the essentials. 

II. We want marble pillars—shafts of beauty in 
the corridors of His House of Prayer, beautiful with 
the beauty of holiness. We are persuaded that the 
greatest, the most telling power in the world is the 
power of a blameless life. What men think over is 
not words nor works, but the man’s life—his character ; 
not what he says, nor what he does, but what he 4s, 
is the criterion, 

These, then, are the two pillars: granite and marble 
—strength and beauty, the Jachin and the Boaz 
of this glorious temple. The Church requireth both. 
Firmness, strength, stability: for the times demand 
these. Purity, truth in the inward parts, and the 
beauty of holiness: for this generation lacketh these. 
—T. J. Mavven, Addresses to All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men, p. 126. 


Rererences.—III. 12.—Bishop Kennion, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 104.. J. Keble, Village Sermons on the 
Baptismal Service, p. 227. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Revelation, p. 275. III. 12, 13.—G. E. Biber, 
The Seven Voices of the Spirit, p. 187. 


THE LAODICEAN CHURCH 

‘Unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write: These 

things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the 

beginning of the creation of God.’—ReEv. 111. 14. 
No thoughtful person can read the letters of our 
ascended Lord to the seven.Churches in Asia without 
observing that there is a great diversity in the condi- 
tion and character of these Churches. Four of the 
Churches had a mixture of good and evil; something 
to commend and something to condemn. Two of 
the Churches have nothing in them but good. ‘There 
is one Church, however, of which nothing good is 
said, all evil, not a single virtue left; not one at 
least is named in the letter to Laodicea. To this, 
the worst, the most degraded, the only Christless 
Church of the seven, would we now direct attention. 
Let us consider :— 

I. The condition of the Church of the Laodiceans. 
(1) The Church’s estimate of herself: ‘I am rich 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing’. 
Self-sufficiency, and that self-sufficiency based on 
her material wealth. (2) Christ’s estimate of the 
Laodicean Church: ‘Thou art wretched, and miser- 
able, and poor, and blind, and naked’. ‘Thou art 
neither cold nor hot ; I would thou wert cold or hot. 
So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of My mouth.’ Why 
does He prefer a state of utter coldness to lukewarm- 
ness ? absolute indifference to hypocrisy? (a) May 
it not be because there is more honesty in the man 
who is utterly indifferent to religion, and avows it, 
than in the hypocrite. (b) A second reason may be, 
that there is more likelihood of the conversion of 
the cold than of the lukewarm. The humiliating, 
damning feature in the condition of this Church is 
that she is without Christ, without a Saviour, 

II. The appeal of Christ. (1) The appeal is based 
on Christ’s character. To arrest the attention of 
the lukewarm Laodiceans, He announces the au- 
thority and truthfulness of Him who speaks to them. 
(2) The appeal is based on the All-sufficiency of 
Christ. (3) The appeal suggests conditions. ‘ Buy.’ 
(4) The appeal is based upon promises.—RicHaRgD 
Roserts, My Closing Ministry, p. 56. 

Rererences.—III. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
679. R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, p. 427. F. W. 
Farrar, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 353. Hapositor 
(6th Series), vol. iii. p. 125. III. 14-21.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xx. No. 1185. E. J. Boyce, Parochial Sermons, p. 107. 
III. 14-22.—C. Anderson Scott, The Book of Revelation, p. 141. 


*I would thou wert cold or hot.’—REv. 11 15. 
Unuaprity in matters political the curse of a flabby 
amorphous eclecticism is upon too many of us; 
watching the conflict of principles or policies in a 
dazed and bewildered frame of mind, we persuade 
ourselves that we are philosophically impartial when 
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we are only indolently indifferent. ‘ Which train are 
you going by, sir—up or down?’ ‘I'll wait and 


- see!’ and both engines rush out and leave the un- 


happy vacillator to his reveries, till by and by the 
latform is cleared, and the station is shut up for the 
night, and the gas lamps are turned down; and there 
is no moon, and no stars, and no shelter, and the 
wind is rising.—Dr. Jxssorr, in the Trials of a 
Country Parson. 
Mz. Bacenor somewhere speaks of ‘those unabsorbed, 
purposeless, divided characters which seem to puzzle 
us. ‘They complicate human life, and they do so the 
more effectually that they typify and represent so 
much of what every man feels and must feel within 
himself. In each man there is so much which is un- 
moral, so much which has nothing to do with hell or 
heaven ; which occupies a middle place not recognised 
in any theology; which is hateful both to the im- 
petuous “friends of God ” and His most eager enemies.’ 
Rererences.—III. 15.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Sunday 
Sermonettes for a Year, p. 88. H.R. Gamble, Church Family 
Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 72. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 
47. III. 15, 16.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlviii. No. 2802. 
III. 15-19.—A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Revelation, p. 283. 

‘Thou art lukewarm.’—REeyv, 11. 16. 
Luxewarmness implies that a great deal has gone 
before, that a height has been climbed, and that 
from cowardice, human respect, or weariness, we have 
come down from it. Like certain phenomena in 
geology, it is at once our evidence of a former state 
of things, and of the catastrophe which overthrew 
it. He who was never fervent can never be luke- 
warm. .. . It is a great grace, a prophecy of a mir- 
aculous cure, to find out that we are lukewarm; but 
we are lost if we do not act with vigour the moment 
we make this frightful discovery. It is like going 
to sleep in the snow, almost a pleasant tingling feeling 
at the first, and then—lost for ever—F. W. Fazer. 


Turn hath the Tempter come upon me, also with 
such discouragements as these: ‘You are very hot 
for mercy, but [ will cool you; this frame shall not 
last always : Many have been as hot as you are for a 
spurt, but I have quenched their zeal’. And with 
this, such and such who were fallen off would be set 
before mine eyes. Then I should be afraid that I 
should do so too. But, thought I, I am glad this 
comes into my Mind. ‘ Well, [ will watch, and take 
what heed I can. Though you do,’ said Satan, ‘I 
shall be too hard for you ; I will cool you insensibly, 
by degrees, by little and little. What care I,’ saith 
he, ‘though I be seven years in chilling your heart if 
Icandoitatlast? Continual rocking will lull a crying 
child asleep. I will ply it close, but I will have my end 
accomplished.’—Bunyan, Grace Abounding, sec. 110. 
*Thou sayest, I am rich, and have gotten riches, and have 

need of nothing ; and knowest not that thou art wretched, 


and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.’—Rev. 
Tits 37, 


Waar if it has pleased God that I should have been 
born and bred and have lived ever since in the tents 


of Esau? What if—by no choice of my own—my 
relations and friends should have been the hunters 
and the fighters? What if, during a weakly youth, 
I was forced to watch—for it was always before my 
eyes—Esau rejoicing in his strength, and castin 
away his birthright for a mess of pottage?. . . An 
what if, when I tried, I found that Esau would listen 
to me; that he had a heart as wellas Jacob? What 
if he told me at the same time that he could not 
listen to Jacob’s private chaplains ; that he did not 
understand them, nor they him ; that he looked on 
them with alternate fear and contempt? If I said 
to myself more and more clearly as the years rolled 
on, I will live for Esau and with Esau ; if I be called 
a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, the friend of 
publicans and sinners, there is One above us who 
was called the same, and to Him I commit myself 
and my work ; it is enough for me that He knows my 
purpose, that on Crimean battle-fields and Indian 
marches, poor Esau has died with a clearer conscience 
and a lighter heart for the words which I have spoken 
to him. If I have said this, whom have I wronged ? 
I have no grudge against Jacob and his preachers ; 
only when I read the seventeenth verse of the third 
chapter of Revelation, I tremble for him, and for 
England, knowing well that on Jacob depends the 
well-being of England, whether physical, intellect- 
ual, or spiritual, and that my poor Esau is at 
best food for powder.—From a letter written by 
Cuartes Kinestey in defence of his methods and 
life. 


‘Tue accession of George I.,’ says Sir Leslie Stephen, 
‘marked the beginning of a period of political stagna- 
tion which lasted for nearly half a century. The 
country prospered and waxed rich. Harvests were 
abundant ; towns began to grow; and the seeds of 
much that was good and.much that was evil in our 
later history were sowed. . . . The governing classes 
enjoyed the power which they had acquired by the 
Revolution, and were content to keep what they had 
gained. They would oppress nobody actively ; on 
the other hand they would introduce no’ reforms, 
Their highest virtue was in leaving things'alone. .. . 
The church retained obnoxious privileges on the con- 
dition of making very little use of them; and the 
nation indolently drifted towards the unknown future, 
carelessly contented for the most part.’ 


Rererences.—III. 17.—Zxpositor (5th Series), vol. v1. pp, 
259, 332. III. 17, 18.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxviii. p 
1677. III. 17-19.—Bishop Pereira, The Record, vol. xxvii. 
p. 444. III. 17-20.—Bishop Percival, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. xlix. p. 142. III. 18.—F. J. Madden, Tombs or 
Temples, p. 38. III. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 
164. 


‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.’—Rev. 11, 20, 


At Kelso, some will long remember his remarks in 
visiting a little girl, to whom he said, ‘ Christ gives 
last knocks. When your heart becomes hard and 
careless, then fear lest Christ may have given a last 
knock.’—Bonax’s Life of M‘Cheyne, p. 143, 
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THE CLOSED DOOR 
‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock.’—REv, 1, 20, 
Lert us look at these words with reference to the Per- 
son Who speaks them, and consider, in its various 
aspects, the striking picture which they represent. 

I. The Closed Door.—lIt was closed in the case of 
the Laodiceans by {fukewarmness. But there are 
other things which are effectual in closing the doors 
of our hearts. ' 

(a) Sin on its numberless forms. The sin that is 

ractised openly in defiance of God; the sin that 
ities itself from the light, and which none but God 
can see; that ‘easily besetting sin,’ so nurtured and 
encouraged as at last to become a part of our nature, 
that sin of wnfaithfulness that finds a refuge in 
broken vows and careless indifference to all God’s 
Ordinances. 

(b) The love of the world. - The craving after the 
goods of this life, which tends to spread itself over 
the whole entrance, so as to shut out all influences 
that aim at the life beyond. 

(c) Pride. The pride of intellect, for instance, 
that does not scruple to assert that true knowledge 
lies in Sight and not in Faith ; because, forsooth, the 
laws of finite man have no power to grasp the Infinity 
of God! 

(d) Self-righteousness, which depends upon its 
own powers for the attainment of the spiritual life. 

All these tend to close the door of a man’s heart. 
Which of us has the door closed against Christ ? 

II. There is One Standing at the Door.— Who is 
He? He is a King; the same King that St. John 
describes in the former part of this book as ‘ Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty’. 
Is not this a matter for wonder that such as He 
should stand and knock for entrance at the door of 
our sinful hearts? Wonderful indeed! And yet 
not so wonderful, if we consider that this is He Who 
left His Father’s Throne and came down from Heaven 
to take our nature upon Him, that we might have 
boldness ‘through Him to come near to the Throne of 
Grace. Surely, then, He has the right of all others 
to demand admittance. 

(a) Mark his wondrous condescension. He has 
bidden us come to Him; to ask, and we shall have ; 
to seek, and we shall find; to knock, and it shall be 
opened unto us, And yet, so great is His love, He 
comes to us that He may bring us to Himself, lest in 
our blindness we neglect our own salvation, and the 
Day of Redemption pass by, and leave us unredeemed. 

(6) Mark His wondrous patience. He comes to 
His own; but His own receive Him not. He comes 
to those whom He has redeemed, by manifold suffer- 
ings, by agony and Bloody Sweat, by a bitter death 
upon the Cross; but He finds no hand stretched out 
to welcome Him. His ‘Israel’ will not hear, His 
people will not consider. He comes as a Friend; 
but lo! the door is shut; there is no one to watch 
for His coming, there is no one ready to receive Him. 
Nay, even when He has knocked, He has been refused 
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admittance ; and yet—He waits there still! He has 
stood by while others have been admitted—the world 
with all its empty vanities ; the flesh with all its 
selfish desires ; sin with its fair outside and deceptive 
promises ; Satan himself with his legions of evil angels. 
He has looked through the open door, and seen the 
house within filled with destroyers and enemies, and 
He has not turned away, although these have been 
preferred before Him. He stands there still. 

lif. As He Stands He Knocks.—And each of us 
has heard these knockings, although in different ways, 
sometimes without asking who it is that Pinch 
sometimes without hearing the answer; sometimes 
without fully understanding what the sound has 
meant. And why? Probably through indifference ; 
or, perhaps, because we have not wished to be dis- 
turbed ; or, perhaps, because the weeds and brambles 
of the world have overgrown the door so thickly that 
the sound or the knock cannot penetrate. And all 
this time we have fancied ourselves secwre, because 
we have heard no sound ! 

IV. How has He knocked ?—In many various 
ways. 

(a) By the joys and sorrows that have been our 
lot all through life, whereby He would remind us 
that He is the!Author of all joy, and the Comforter 
of every sorrow. 

(b) By changes in the world arownd us, and 
among those best known to us, whereby He would 
point us to Himself when our unsatisfied souls cry 
out for something strong to rest upon. 

(c) By the Ordinances of His Church whereb 
He calls us into communion with Himself, and feeds 
us with the spiritual Food which alone can strengthen 
the spiritual life. 

(d) By the Seasons of the Church’s Year which 
point to His all-holy Life as the pattern and example 
of our life, and by the Seasons of the natural year 
which teach the lessons of life and death, bidding us 
look beyond to the Cause of all things, and recognise 
in Him the source both of Resurrection and Life. 

All these are so many ways in which He has 
knocked for entrance ; and in whatever particular we 
have neglected our duty toward any or each of these, 
it has been to shut the door of our hearts against 
Him, and to refuse to hear His Voice, however plainly 
He has spoken. i 

V. He Calls as well as Knocks.—He lifts up His 
voice and speaks to us, lest we should not know 
Who it is that seeks admission, and says, ‘ Behold, Z 
stand at the door and knock.’ And this He does in 
two ways. 

(a) By His Holy Word, by which He proves the 
truth of His Mission and appeals to man’s conscience, 
bidding him weigh his own soul in one scale and the 
world in the other, and then consider with himself 
what advantage he shall gain if he barter the one for 
the other. ; 

(6) By means of that living Voice within, bidding 
us seek the sweet influence of God’s Good Spirit to 
nowrish the new-born life, lest the tares of the world 
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choke it, and the heat of temptation wither it, and 
it bring no fruit to perfection. So does the patient 
loving Jesus stand and wait at the door of our hearts, 
seeking an entrance that He may fill us with ‘all joy 
and peace in believing’; so does He call week after 
week, and month after month, by all the means His 
Love has furnished for our souls’ good ; and so does 
he still wait and watch, if peradventure the careless 
soul inside will at last hearken and open the door, 
and admit Him. 

VI. He is Ready also to Depart.—He will not 
tarry for ever. He stands patiently now; He has 
waited and watched long and anxiously, and He will 
wait still, as long as there is hope; but He will not 
compel an entrance. All gifts of grace are His, 
and may be yours for the asking. He will grant you 
preventing grace, that may awaken and predispose 
you in all your words and thoughts and deeds ; and 
assisting grace, that may help you forward in your 
heavenward path, and give you power to bend your 
will to His. 

But His Spirit will not always strive with man. 

Rererences.—III. 20.—H. 8. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 21. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 
185. H. R. Heywood, Sermons and Addresses, p. 12. J. 
Bunting, Sermons, vol. i. p. 110. A. Maclaren, The Wearied 
Christ, p. 91. Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 341. A. 
Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Revelation, p. 302. 
Ill. 21.—Ibid. p. 312. R. J. Campbell, City Temple Sermons, 
p. 134. Ibid. The Examiner, 28th June, 1906, p. 625. Ha- 
positor (5th Series), vol. v. p. 184. III. 21, 22.—G. E. 
Biber, The Seven Voices of the Spirit, p. 157. III. 22.—A. 
G. Brown, Preacher's Magazine, vol. i. p. 37. 


ELEVATION AND VISION 
‘ After these things I saw, and behold, a door opened in heaven, 
and the first voice which I heard, a voice as of a trumpet 
speaking with me, one saying, Come up higher, and I 
will show thee the things which must come to pass here- 
after,’-—REV. Iv. I. 
Ir is a serious error to suppose that we can rightly 
apprehend the highest truths whilst we live on a low 
plane of thought and conduct, and yet it is a very 
common error. Those who grovel in the dust, nay, 
who wallow in the sensual mire, yet believe themselves 
competent to discuss the most solemn problems of 
existence and destiny : they conclude that the truths 
concerning God—His existence, laws, government, 
revelation and purpose—are apprehended and under- 
stood mentally like theories of mechanics and mathe- 
matics. It is a profound mistake. 

I. To see eternal realities with open vision we must 
preserve a pure and sensitive soul. Recently in some 
experiments in colour photography it was attempted 
to reproduce the colours of the spectrum. The ex- 

riment succeeded so far as the bars of colour in the 
interval between the violet and the red were con- 
cerned : but the camera failed to represent the ultra 
hues, the film was not sufficiently sensitive to seize 
the hidden mystery of colour, and a couple of blotches 
alone witnessed to the existence of the unseen rays. 
Thus a coarsened soul in its dark misgivings bears 
witness to unseen things, yet it lacks the subtlety to 
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discern and realise the glorious realities of the trans- 
cending universe. Our spirit must be uplifted by 
fellowship with God, made sensitive by purity, refined 
by love, kept steady by a great hope and confidence, 
or it cannot reflect and realise eternal verities. It is 
notso much by intellectual acuteness as by truth and 
purity in the inward parts that we lay hold of the 
things of God. 

II. To apprehend justly and influentially eternal 
truths our life must be lofty in its spirit and aim. 
The real explanation of our dubiety and despair is 
not to be sought in our intellectual defects and limita- 
tions, but rather in the narrowness, egotism, and de- 
basement of our thoughts, ideals, and strivings. We 
need to get'on a higher plane of thinking, sympathy, 
and purpose. ‘Come up higher and I will show thee.’ 
Is not that the call of God tous? We are told that 
from the bottom of a pit the stars are visible at noon- 
day, but to those who are content to dwell in the 
murky depths of low thinking, feeling, and action, the 
lights of the upper universe are lost in impenetrable 
obscuration. Character is the chief source of illum- 
ination; noble conduct best augments the inner 
light ; life aspiring to high standards rather than 
logic divines the secrets of eternity.—W. L. Watr- 
xinson, The Ashes of Roses, p. 104 

Rererences.—IV. 1.—H. 8. Holland, Vital Values, p. 58. 
W. Morison, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 379. J. 
Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day to Trinity Sunday, p. 354. 
W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of Prophecy, p. 82. Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. xv. No. 887. IV. 1, 2.—H. J. Bevis, Sermons, 
p. 155. IV. 2.—Ezpositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 124. 


THE RAINBOW AND THE THRONE 
‘ And immediately I was in the spirit, and behold a throne was 
set in heaven... and there was a rainbow round about 
the throne, in sight like unto an emerald.’—REv. Iv. 2, 3. 
I wanr to dwell on the rainbow round the throne 
like to an emerald. Do you see any mystical mean- 
ings in that rainbow? I shall tell you what it sug- 
ests to me. 
I. In the first place it speaks to me of this, that 
the permanent is encircled by the fleeting. ' 
Whenever a Jew thought of the throne of God, he 
pictured one that was unchangeable. ‘Thy throne, 
O God, is an everlasting throne,’ was the common 
cry of psalmist and of prophet. Other thrones might 
pass into oblivion ; other kingdoms flourish and decay. 
There was not a monarchy on any hand of Israel, but 
had risen and had fallen, like astar. But the throne 
of God, set in the high heaven, where a thousand 
years are as a day, that throne from all eternity had 
been, and to all eternity it would remain. Such was 
the throne which the Apostle saw, and round about it 
he descried a rainbow. It was engirdled with a thing 
of beauty, which shines for a moment, and in shining 
vanishes. The permanent was encircled by the trans- 
ient. The eternal was set within the momentary. 
The sign and symbol of unchanging power was rooted 
in the heart of what was fleeting. 
IL. Another truth which is suggested here is that 
power is perfected in mercy. ‘The rainbow has been 
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symbolical of mercy, ever since the days of Noah and 
the' flood. God made a covenant with Noah, you 
remember, that there should never be such a flood 
again. Never again, so long as earth endured, was 
there to fall such desolating judgment. And in 
token of that, God pointed to the bow, painted in all 
its beauty on the storm-cloud—that rainbow was to 
be for ever the sign and sacrament that He was 
merciful. 

III. The heavenly setting of mystery is hope. 

As the Apostle gazed upon the throne, there was 
one thing that struck him to the heart. ‘Out of the 
throne came voices, thunderings and lightnings,’ 
Whose these voices were, he could not tell. What 
they were uttering, he did not know. ‘Terrible mes- 
sages pealed upon his ear, couched in some language 
he bad never learned, And with these voices was the 
roll of thunder; and through it all, the flashing of 
the lightning ; and John was awed, for in the throne 
of God he was face to face with unutterable mystery. 
Then he lifted his eyes, and lo, a rainbow, and yet it 
was different from earthly rainbows. It was not 
radiant with the seven colours that John had counted 
on the shore of Patmos. It was like an emerald— 
what colour is an emerald? It was like an emerald; 
it was green, Around the throne, with its red flame 
of judgment, there was a rainbow, and the bow was 
green. Does that colour suggest anything to you? 
To me it brings the message of the Spring. You 
never hear a poet talk of dead green ; but you often 
hear one talk of living green. Itis the colour of the 
tender grass, and'of the opening buds upon the trees. 
It is the colour of rest for weary eyes. It is the 
colour of hope for weary hearts.—G. H. Morrison, 
The Return of the Angels, p. 811. 

RererEnces.—IV, 3.—D. M. Pratt, Christian World Pul- 
prt, vol. liii, p. 186. H. S. Seekings, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xvii. p. 505. G.R. Fetherston, A Garden Eastward, p. 15. 

‘And upon the thrones I saw four and twenty elders,’— 

REV. IV. 4. 
‘In Brescia, says Prof. Villari, during the Lent of 
1486, ‘Savonarola, with the Book of Revelation for 
his theme, found it easier to stir the sympathies 
of his hearers. His words were fervent, his tone 
commanding, and he spoke with a voice of thunder; 
reproving the people for their sins, denouncing the 
whole of Italy, and threatening all with the terrors 
of God’s wrath. He described the forms of the 
twenty-four elders, and represented one of them as 
rising to announce the future calamities of the 
Brescians, Their city, he declared, would fall a prey 
to raging foes; they would see rivers of blood in the 
streets; wives would be torn from their husbands, 
virgins ravished, children murdered before their 
mothers’ eyes ; all would be terror and fire and blood- 
shed, His sermon ended with a general exhortation 
to repentance, inasmuch as the Lord would have 
mercy on the just. The mystic image of the elder 
made a deep impression on the people. The preacher’s 
voice seemed really to resound from the other world ; 
and his threatening predictions awakened much 


alarm. During the sack of Brescia, in 1572, by the 
ferocious soldiery of Gaston de Foix, when, it is said, 
that about six thousand persons were put to the 
sword, the inhabitants remembered the elder of the 
Apocalypse and the Ferrarese preacher’s words’. 


Tur whole state of man is a state of culture; and 
its flowering and completion may be described as 
Religion or Worship. There is always some religion, 
some hope and fear extended into the invisible— 
from the blind boding which nails a horseshoe to the 
mast or the threshold, up to the song of the elders 
in the Apocalypse.—Emrrson. 

Rererences.—IV. 4, 10, 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
viii. p. 441. C. Anderson Scott, The Book of Revelation, p. 
155. IV. 6, 7.—A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Occasions, 
p- 291. 


THE EMBLEMS OF THE EVANGELISTS 
‘And before the throne there was a sea of glass like unto 

crystal: and in the midst of the throne, and round about 

the throne, were four beasts full of eyes before and be- 
hind. And the first beast was like a lion, and the second 
beast like a calf, and the third beast had a face as a man, 
and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. And the 
four beasts had each of them six wings about him; and 
they were full of eyes within: and they rest not day and 
night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 

which was, and is, and is to come.’—Rev. Iv. 6-8. 

Tuesr four beasts—what are they? The devout 
fancy of the Christian Fathers regarded them as 
emblems of the four Evangelists—St. Matthew, St 
Mark, St. Luke, and St. John—those supreme bene- 
factors of the Christian Church who have bequeathed 
to all generations that priceless legacy, the story, 
from their several standpoints, of that Life of match- 
less love which was the revelation of the unseen God 
and Father. There is some variation in the applica- 
tion of the imagery, but I shall follow what seems to 
me the aptest and truest interpretation—that of St. 
Augustine, 

I. St. Matthew the Lion.—Of course the key to 
this emblem is the old fancy that the lion is the King 
of the Beasts. And you see the appropriateness of 
the emblem ? 

St. Matthew wrote his Gospel as an appeal to un- 
believing Israel in the dark days when that terrible, 
crushing disaster had befallen the nation—the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Roman general Titus 
and the dispersion of the people over the face of the 
earth. When they were broken, scattered, and de- 
spairing, St. Matthew, the Jewish Evangelist, wrote 
his Gospel, not to upbraid them with their unbelief, 
but to make a last gracious appeal to them, and to 
prove to them, after the manner of demonstration 
which the Jewish mind appreciated, that the Lord 
Jesus, whom their fathers in their blindness had re- 
jected, was none other than the King of Israel—the 
Promised Saviour, the Holy Messiah, the Son of 
David's royal house, whom the prophets had foretold, 
and whom, generation after generation, believing 
men had been dreaming of and praying for and long- 
ing after. 

St. Matthew gathers up all the promises of Goa 
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and all the hopes of His people, and shows how they 
are fulfilled and realised in the King and Saviour. 

Il. St. Mark the Man.—And how apt this em- 
blem is! | St. Mark has no theological thesis, no 
apologetic purpose. He simply tells the story of our 
Lord’s ministry, and he never stops to point a moral 
or deduce a consequence. 

If St. Matthew depicts Jesus as the Son of David, 
the King of Israel, St. Mark depicts Him as the Son 
of Man, the prophetic Servant of the Lord : ‘ Behold, 
My servant, whom I uphold,'Mine elect, in whom My 
soul delighteth ; I have put My Spirit upon Him: 
He shall. bring forth judgment to the Gentiles’. 

Il. St. Luke the Calf.—And here is something 
puzzling. The calf is the sacrificial victim, and if 
there be any book in the New Testament which has 
nothing to say of sacrifices—of victims and priests 
and altars and shedding of blood, it is the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. St. Luke was a Greek, a 
physician of Antioch, and he knew nothing about 
Jewish typology and symbolism, and there is nothing 
about sacrifices in his Gospel. And yet those ancient 
mystics found his emblem in the calf. 

It is certainly puzzling ; but just consider it, and 
you will perceive the appropriateness of it. What is 
sacrifice? It is not a priest. It is not a victim. It 
is not a reeking altar. Oh,no! it is the giving of 
oneself for others. It is Love, and Love is the keynote 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

His Gospel reveals him as a Christian gentleman 
with a chivalrous compassion for every feeble and 
defenceless thing. And that is sacrifice—that, and 
not the priest or the bleeding victim or the crimson 
altar. And what makes the Sacrifice on Calvary is 
not the Cross, the nails, the spear; it is the Love 
which brought Jesus to that awful doom and moved 
Him to bear it all for our sinful sakes. And St. 
Luke’s is the sacrificial Gospel because it is the 
Gospel of the Love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, 

IV. St. John the Eagle.—And this hardly needs 
explanation. There is a radical difference between 
St. John and the other Evangelists. The latter tell 
us about Jesus as He appeared among the children of 
men, and you discover by and by, as the story pro- 
ceeds, that this Man was something more than a man, 
and you reach at last the conviction that He was 
God. But St. John begins at the other end. Re- 
member his immortal Prologue. He starts by saying: 
‘Now here is what I am going to tell you about— 
not the story of a human life but the story of a divine 
manifestation. The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us; and we beheld His glory.’ That is St. 
John’s starting-point ; and the starting-point makes 
such adifference. He lifts us at once above Bethlehem. 
He never says a word about the inn or the manger: 
he carries us away up to the Throne of God and brings 
us down thence in company with the Incarnate Saviour. 

It is like an eagle’s flight. I saw an eagle once in 
the Western Highlands. It had alighted in the 
neighbourhood of a shepherd’s flock, and he scared it 
away lest it should plunder his lambs, and it took 
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wing and soared up into the blue sky, growing less 
and less until it seemed but a dim speck, scarce as 
big as a skylark. The old fable says that the eagle 
is the only creature whose eye can look undazzled on 
the blazing sun ; and there could be no fitter emblem 
of St. John. He lifts us above the noise and strife 
of earth, and sets us amid the blaze of the heavenly 
glory.—Davip Smiru, Man’s Need of God, p. 149. 
Rergerences.—IV. 6-8.—H. S. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1. p. 40. A. P. Stanley, Sermons on Special Occae 
sions, p. 57. 
‘And the first creature was like alion . . . and the third crea- 
ture had a face as of a man.’—REV. Iv. 7. 
‘In times of opposition, says Milton at the close of 
the Apology for Smectymnuus, ‘ when either against 
new heresies arising, or old corruptions to be reformed, 
this cool unpassionate mildness of positive wisdom is 
not enough to damp and astonish the proud resist- 
ance of carnal and false doctors, then (that I ma 
have leave to soar awhile, as the poets use) Zeal, 
whose substance is ethereal arming in complete 
diamond, ascends his fiery chariot, drawn with two 
blazing meteors, figured like beasts, but of a higher 
breed than any the zodiac yields, resembling two of 
those four which Ezekiel and St. John saw; the one 
visaged like a lion, to express power, high authority, 
and indignation; the other, of countenance like a 
man, to cast derision and scorn upon perverse and 
fraudulent seducers ; with these the invisible warrior, 
Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reins, drives over the 
heads of scarlet prelates, and such as are insolent to 
maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under 
his flaming wheels.’ 

‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty.’—Rev. tv. 8. 
I assert for myself that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that to me it is hindrance and not action, 
‘What,’ it will be questioned, ‘when the sun rises, do 
you not see a disc of fire, somewhat like a guinea?’ 
‘Oh, no, no! I see an innumerable company of the 
heavenly host crying, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
God Almighty. I question not my corporeal eye, 
any more than I would question a window, concern- 
ing asight. I look through it, and not with it.’— 
WituraM Brake. 

Rererences.—IV. 8.—F. St. John Corbett, The Preacher's 
Year, p. 106. H. J. Bevis, Sermons, p. 165. R. W. Hiley, 
A Year's Sermons, vol. i. p. 283. J.J. Blunt, Plain Sermons 
(8rd Series), p. 204. J. Keble, Sermons for Ascension Day te 
Trinity Sunday, p. 874. Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 281. 
H. Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 1. J. Vaughan, 
Fifty Sermons (9th Series), p. 112. IV. 9-11.—C. Kingsley, 
The Good News of God, p. 325. 

For an Exposition of chapter v. see A. B. Davidson's 
Waiting Upon God, p. 351. V. 2.—Bishop Gore, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 384. 


THREE VIEWS OF MAN’S DESTINY 
1. Pessimism 


‘I wept much, because no man was found worthy to open and 
to read the book.’—REV. Vv. 4. 


Tus is a mysterious passage in a mysterious book, 
but the fact that interpretation may easily become 
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ridiculous should not debar us from the beauty and 
the power of one of the greatest and most pictur- 
esque of Scriptural poetic images. God is on His 
throne, but He is left undescribed, and we see only 
His hand holding a sealed book. 

What concerns us especially is the group of three 
figures which represent three of the main attitudes 
of man to destiny. There is the weeping man, the 
pessimist, who sees only the sadness of the mystery, 
and tends towards despair and cynicism. Then 
there is the elder of Judah with the lion of his tribe, 
the optimist whose one resource is that of energy. 
Finally there is the true key to destiny; the lamb 
as it has been slain, emblem of love and sacrifice. 
We may consider these in three successive studies, 

The pessimist comes first, represented by the 
weeping man of the text. This man may stand for 
many thousands who have stood in bitterness before 
the unsolved riddle of human life. The apparent 
waste—the heartless and unreasonable waste—of 
the wealth of human hearts and lives, force upon 
him the questions, What does God mean by making 
a world like this? and, What is He going to do with 
it ? 

These questions find no answer. No man is strong 
enough to break the seals and open the book. No 
nation is strong enough. All these pathetic ‘ efforts 
to understand things’ fill the writer's mind with an 
overwhelming sense of futility. He can make 
nothing of it, and he abandons the attempt with 
tears. 

There were other elements in this grief besides 
baffled curiosity. We all learn sooner or later that 
many things in this strange world are beyond our 
understanding, and we come to terms with the 
mystery of things with as good a grace as we can. 
But there are special elements here, which in some 
degree enter into the experience of all such seekers, 
and which give to pessimism its keenest point. 

I. First of all, the dreamer had been promised a 
knowledge of the future, and in this refusal there 
was something like a claim dishonoured. And in us 
all there is the feeling that in some sense we have a 
right to know. We sre not asking for complete ex- 
planations, but surely we may expect light enough 
to live by. We are here not of our own choice, and 
we are willing to accept the situation and make the 
best of it. But, so tangled is the skein of life, it 
often happens that with ‘the best intentions men 
make the most serious mistakes. We want some 
sure guidance, and above all we want some assurance 
that it is not all in vain, and that our destinies are 
not, as they sometimes seem to be, the sport of 
chance. We are willing to work cheerfully or to 
suffer patiently if we can only understand. But this 
looks like the demand for day labour while light is 
denied us, and it is no wonder though we weep. 

II. Second, a discovery is here given of how much 
is required for such knowledge as we crave. ‘No 
man is worthy to open the book.’ The hindrance 
to understanding, the veil between our souls and 


truth is our own sin, and conscience further em- 
bitters the great unanswered question. The atte 
of life often seems to press most sorely on the good, 
but it does not break their hearts. They find some 
meaning in things that consoles them and gives them 
rest. But the unworthy have no such consolation. 
It is they who weep most bitterly before the face of 
destiny, and rebel against the way in which the un- 
intelligible world is made. When we are caught in 
the mills of God, the nether millstone on which any 
soul is ground is ever its own unworthiness. 

III. The lessons of all this are plain. When we 
are confronted with the blank and bitter mystery of 
things it is not well to brood sullenly on the sense 
of a dishonoured claim. The book is unreadabie, 
and we have no real right to understand. Neither 
science nor religion professes to answer all our ques- 
tions. Our theories give no full explanation, our 
visions are but glimpses at the best, but ‘led blindfold 
through the glimmering camp of God’. And, 
further, when ,we are tempted to despair and to 
rebel and to malign the world, it is well to ask our- 
selves, Am I worthy to open the book? What 
grossness, what pride, what folly enter even into our 
desire to understand? What use have we made of 
the light vouchsafed to us? For doubt is surprising 
only when the life is pure, and they who know most 
are those who are ‘holding the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience’—Joun Kerman, Ephemera 
Eternitatis, p. 230. 

Rererence.—V. 4.—E, A. Askew, The Service of Perfect 
Freedom, p. 8. 


THREE VIEWS OF MAN’S DESTINY 
2. The Gospel of Healthy-mindedness. 
‘Weep not: behold, the Lion of the tribe of Juda... hath 
prevailed to open the book.’—Rev. Vv. 5. 
Tue elder’s view of the Messiah is ‘the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,’ and his boast is that Christ, in that 
capacity, has been able to unseal and open the book 
of human destiny. At least one of the older com- 
mentators has recognised' in this elder the figure of 
the patriarch Jacob, and has referred the text back 
to the splendid words of Genesis x11x. 9—‘ Judah is 
a lion’s whelp ; from the prey, my son, thou are gone 
up: he stooped down, he crouched as a lion, and as 
an old lion; who shall rouse him up?’ 

I. It would seem that from early'times the lion had 
been a sort of insignia of Judah, a national emblem 
like the Scottish and the Persian lion. Dr. Dods has 
said in this connexion, ‘There is enough in the history 
of Judah himself, and in the subsequent history of 
the tribe, to justify the ascription to him of all Hon- 
like qualities—a kingly fearlessness, confidence, power, 
and success ; in action a rapidity of movement, and a 
might that make’ Him irresistible, and in repose a 
majestic dignity of bearing’. The same writer goes 
on to contrast the ‘rushing onset of the lion with the 
craft of the serpent, the predatory instinct of the wolf 
and the swiftness of the hind’. This, especially in 
times of oppression and adversity, gives a very fair 
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idea of the conception of Messiah cherished by the 
elders of Israel. ‘To their passiouate patriotism He 
was the mirror and emblem of national strength and 
triumph. 

History has borne out the lordly boast. Judea has 
been not merely a personal but a national force in the 
arena of the world’s destinies. All nations have 
taken their part in the grand sum-total of history, 
but it is Judea that has led the way, both in the 
understanding and in the shaping of the destinies of 
the world. Disraeli has boasted that ‘the most 
pepuer poet in England is the sweet singer of Israel,’ 
and that ‘the divine image of the most illustrious of 
the Hebrews’ has been again raised amid the homage 
of kneeling millions in the most civilised of the king- 
doms of Europe. When we think of what Jesus 
Christ has meant already in human history, we are 
constrained to confess that that gallant little nation, 
perched on its high ridge of rock, has indeed un- 
sealed the book. By the earliest Christian missions, 
by the Crusades, and by the unceasing play of Chris- 
tianity upon the West, she gave its future to savage 
Europe. Later, when the New World opened its 
gates to the Old, it was Puritan Christianity that 
gave its noblest qualities to the Americanrace. To- 
day, when for Africa and Asia the seals are being 
opened in so swift and dramatic succession, the issues 
of the future again depend wholly on the Judean— 
it will be Christ or a godless civilisation more 
ominous than their past heathenism. 

II. But the Lion of the tribe of Judah may also 
be taken as the representative type of a clearly defined 
ideal of character. Itis the oriflamme of the Gospel of 
healthy-mindedness, and the doctrine of the strenuous 
life. ‘This lion-like attack on destiny is indeed a 
magnificent imagination. It tells of direct attack 
that scorns diplomatic cunning, of will and main 
force whose self-reliance waits neither for the backing 
of friends nor of circumstances. It tells us of a 
certain band of warriors against fate who by sheer 
force and rush of onset have carried destiny by storm. 

These are the men of sturm und drang, who 
master and enlist the great forces of the world. For 
the most part they are plain men, not assuming 
virtues of greater delicacy than they can understand. 
Always they are strong men, who are not wearied but 
braced by labour and endurance. ‘They are simple 
men, unembarrassed by the subtle questionings which 
distract others. They cut through the knots which 
others strive in vain to disentangle, and their only 
refuge from discouragements and fears is the refuge 
of action. Men of this spirit may do superhuman 
things, taking the citadels of destiny by assault. 
Destiny goes down before Will, and the Weird itself 
(so runs the ancient Saxon song) will help ‘an un- 
doomed man if he be brave’. Not even the sense of 
sin and failure, nor the disheartening memory of the 
irrevocable past, is able wholly to daunt such spirits. 
There is in strong and courageous vitality, a strange 
power of healing and of purifying, which baffles the 
powers of darkness, 
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III. Jesus Christ rides at the head of that company 
of heroes. He is not the opponent, but the truest 
of all exponents of the Gospel of the healthy mind. 
He matched His strength against the religious hier- 
archy of Jerusalem, against the vast Empire of Rome, 
against. the world, and He has won His battle all 
along the line. In the progress of the Christian con- 
science we see Him pitted against the slaveries, 
oppressions, injustices of two thousand years. In the 
progress of Christian civilisation we see Him combat- 
ing the forces of sorrow, poverty, disease, and death. 
In the progress of religious thought we see Him 
conquering prejudice, hypocrisy, and errors of the 
mind and heart and will.—Joun Ketman, Zphemera 
Eternitatis, p. 236. 


THE BREAKING OF THE SEALS 


‘And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not: behold the 
Lion of thetribe of Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed 
to open the book, and to loose the seven seals thereof. And 
I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne and of the four 
beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it 
had been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which 
ane the some spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.’— 

EV. V. 5, 6. 


I. Tue impotency of unaided humanity to enter into 
the secret of God. This fact is proclaimed in this 
dramatic scene with marked emphasis. ‘And no 
man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, 
was able to open the book, neither to look thereon.’ 
Translating the dramatic picture, it is the grave 
truth that the Scriptures so constantly emphasise, 
that lies at the very base of the Christian doctrine 
of salvation, that fallen man had no power in himself 
to regain the heights from which he had fallen. 
Fallen man cannot with his own hands open the roll 
of the eternal secret of life; he cannot even look 
at it. 

II. The Lion-power that accomplishes the task for 
humanity. ‘Behold the Lion of the tribe of Juda, 
the Root of David, hath prevailed to open the book 
and to loose the seven seals thereof.’ The descrip- 
tion here given is very suggestive. On the one hand 
there is a strong savour of human nature in the terms 
employed. The Deliverer partakes of the nature of 
Juda, and of David, and the types of national and 
individual human life. This mighty love is in some 
sense human, and yet He is immeasurably more than 
man. He is the ‘Lion’ of the tribe of Juda, that is, 
He is the actual world-conqueror, of whom that tribe 
was only a type or shadow. The ‘Root of David’ 
expresses the same relation of this hero to earth’s 
typical individual, that is the type of its noblest life. 
So the nature of this Deliverer belongs essentially to 
the world invisible and eternal, He towers im- 
measurably above all that is best in human life, both 
national and individual. 

Ili. The Lamb-sacrifice in the heart of the Lion- 
power. The transcendently glorious nature of the 
Hero presented to us, and his entering into closest 
union with human life, are not sufficient to account 
for His power of leading mankind into the Divine 
secret, of restoring man to God. The heart of the 
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Lion-power is Lamb-sacrifice. In more ordinary 
language, the incarnation of Christ apart from His 
atonement is not sufficient to account for the redemp- 
tion of the world. The Lamb that was slain em- 
phatically points out the death of Christ, as in a 
special sense the sacrificial act that bore away the 
sin of the world. Note the measureless power and 
infinitely exalted position here ascribed to the Lamb. 
‘A Lamb having seven horns and seven eyes.’ This 
is, of course, a symbolic way of ascribing to Him 
perfection of power and universal dominion, and of 
asserting that out of His life all spiritual power goes 
forth into all the world. In full harmony with this 
description the Lamb is represented as sharing with 
Him that sitteth upon the throne the worship of the 
whole creation.—Joun Tuomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, 
vol. u. p. 181. 


THREE VIEWS OF MAN’S DESTINY 
3. Love and Sacrifice 
‘A Lamb as it had been slain.’—ReEv. v. 6, 


Tue lion of the elder is a true aspect of Christ, and 
yet there is a more excellent way. It is the way of 
the saint, the divine seer and evangelist, who comes 
to rest upon the vision of ‘the Lamb standing as it 
had been slain,’ as the innermost secret of life and the 
true key of human destiny. For there is a limit to 
the power of will and courage, and sooner or later 
even the boldest attack teaches us by its imperfect 
success that we mortals must ‘approach destiny re- 
spectfully ’. 

So now we have the lamb substituted for the lion. 
And it is apyiov—‘the little lamb ’—quoted from 
Isaiah ti. 7, but purposely changed to the diminu- 
tive. This is the favourite thought of that tender 
and far-seeing spirit who took up the beautiful 
imagery of the twenty-third Psalm, and understood 
so well the meaning of the words ‘thy gentleness 
hath made me great,’ when he told how the Baptist 
had spoken of Jesus as the Lamb of God, 

I. A great principle is embodied here. There is a 
Syrian mountain whose black basalt breaks the lofty 
table-land above the sea of Galilee. At that moun- 
tain the Crusaders lost Palestine after one of the 
fiercest of their battles. On the same spot, accord- 
ing to tradition at least, Jesus won the world by His 
Sermon on the Mount. It is the merest common- 
place, alike of science and of human nature, that the 
humblest approach gains the richest results. Nature 
resists man’s violence, but yields inevitably in the 
end to his loving patience. In character, self-assertion 
and the endeavour to make an impression have ac- 
complished much; persecution, punishment and 
coercion have done much; but love has done far 
more than these. Love is the key to destiny. Force 
may succeed outwardly, and yet be but a magnificent 
failure. Love never fails: it does its appointed work. 

II. It was this which was the life-long task and 
achievement of Jesus. In Him the world has seen 
love at once revealing and making destiny. For 
what was it in Him that led men to understand 


themselves and to change into better manhood? 
What was it that made that nobler life seem no 
longer an impossible ideal, but their own rightful 
heritage? It was not His courage nor His strength, 
not His absoluteness nor His denunciation. 
simply His love—that same love which cured the 
sickness of the land and burst open the tombs of its 
dead. 

That aspect of the life of Christ gives us a great 
counsel to which we shall take heed if we be wise. 
When we have tried to force success by sheer daring 
and strenuousness and have failed, nothing is more 
natural than to become embittered. But this re- 
minds us that we have not yet exhausted our re- 
sources. One power remains in reserve, the power 
of love. Those are wise who, in the dark hour of 
defeat, guard the springs of the heart and refuse to 
be embittered. 

III. But in that master-picture of Isaiah’s which 
is here presented, there is a further meaning. It is 
not only the lamb, but the lamb slain that we see; 
not only love but sacrifice. The lamb has death- 
wounds on its body, as it stands in the first pathos 
of death, slain though not yet fallen. This is in- 
deed the kind of love that conquers destiny, 'There 
are many kinds of love—placidly selfish love, good- 
humoured and easy-going affection, that knows 
nothing of sacrifice. But this is by far too great a 
task for such love. The book of destiny remains fur 
ever closed to selfishness. 

So we come in sight of the ancient truth, old 
indeed as the world though but slowly apprehended, 
that man must sacrifice to destiny. 

Behind all such sacrifices, interpreting them and 
inspiring them, stands the great self-sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. As we see Him moving on towards Calvary 
we tremble as we realise how the fate of the world 
turned on that cross. By accepting it He revealed 
the meaning of man’s destiny, and he conquered it 
for man. ‘The lamb slain prevailed to open the 
book. The revealing power of the cross has showed 
how through suffering man is made perfect, and 
changed the mystery of pain to the hope of glory, 
the bitter cry to the shout of victory, and the vic- 
tims of life to the sons of God.—Joux Ketman, 
Ephemera Eternitatis, p. 242. — 


‘And I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne and of the 
age beasts, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb.’—Reyv. 
Vv. 0. 
Once I was troubled to know whether the Lord Jesus 
was Man as well as God, and God as well as Man; 
and truly, in those days, let men say what they would, 
unless I had it with evidence from Heaven, all was 
nothing to me, I counted not myself set down in any 
truth of God. Well, I was much troubled about 
this point, and could not tell how to be resolved ; at 
last, that in Revelation v. came into my mind, And 
I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne and 
of the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, 
stood a Lamb. In the midst of the Throne, thought 
I, there is His Godhead ; in the midst of the Elders, 
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glisten! it was a goodly touch, and gave me sweet 


satisfaction —Bunyan, Grace Abounding, sec. 122. 


Rererences.—V. 6.—Charles Brown, God and Man, p. 116. 
C. J. Clark-Hunt, The Refuge of the Sacred Wounds, p. 61. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 844 ; ibid. vol. xii. p. 44. 
A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture—Revelation, p. 
822. V. 6, 7.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxv. No. 2095. V. 
B.—V. 8. 8S. Coles, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 284. 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. No. 1051. V. 8-10.—Spurgeon, 
Thid. vol. xxxix. No. 2321. 


THE LAMB AND THE BOOK 

*Thou art worthy to take the book and to open the seals 

thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 

by thy blood.’—Rev. v. 9. 
THe meaning of that scene is unmistakable and in- 
stantly clear. It sets forth this truth, that Jesus, 
the Lamb of God who was slain at Calvary, alone 
has the power to disclose and to interpret the mind 
and purpose and ways of God. It was when the 
Lamb had taken the book and was about to break 
the first seal that they sung the new song, saying, 
“Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood’. 

Let me illustrate this great truth that the crucified 
Christ unseals the book of God. God has more than 
one book, and yet all His books give us the one reve- 
jation. Let us see how Christ breaks the seals, and 
what He gives us to read on pages which otherwise 
had been dark to men. 

I. Look, to begin with, at the sealed book of 
Scripture. It should be a commonplace to us that 
we cannot read the Old Testament except in Christ’s 
light. Only by an effort of the imagination can we 
realise how closely sealed and how dark with myster 
the Old Testament would have been if Christ had 
not died and risen again. 

The truth is as clearly illustrated by the New 
Testament scriptures. There are some to-day to 
whom the New Testament is still a sealed book. 
One has only to take up such a book as Martineau’s 
Seat of Authority in Religion to find that so clear, 
so penetrating, so spiritual a mind cannot read the 
plainest pages of the book. The depth of its moral 
wisdom, the divineness of its message, and the power 
of its appeal to the conscience bear in upon his mind 
and move him to impassioned’praise. But the mean- 
ing and purpose of the book are hidden from him. 
The simplest peasant could be his teacher, and would 
stand amazed that learning and genius should so miss 
what lies so plainly revealed. Had Martineau 
looked up at the Cross and seen the Lamb who was 
slain to redeem, all would have been clear. Read 
the Gospels and the Epistles in the light of that 
death for sin, and every word and deed is translated. 
The cradle of Bethlehem, the carpenter's shop at 
Nazareth, the Jordan water at baptism, the wilder- 
ness of temptation, the garden of Gethsemane, and 
all the riches of grace in sermon and parable and 
miracle, stand out as the life-story that leads to the 
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Cross. It is the Lamb that was slain that unfolds, 
interprets, and expounds the New Testament. 

II. Look, in the second place, at the sealed book 
of nature. In the light of Christ’s Cross we see that 
life in nature is sacrificial and redeeming. In the 
light of Christ’s Cross we see that the pain and agony 
and death, which so abound, are only the inevitable 
condition that life may continue, the species be per- 
petuated, and the high and beneficent ends of nature 
gained. Modern science is reading the purpose and 
the meaning of nature in the light of the truth 
taught by the death of Christ. 

Ill. Look, in the third place, at the sealed book of 
history. 

In every century since our historians stand before 
the sealed book. In every generation the hearts of 
Christian people fail them for fear. This twentieth 
century has only begun. We are scarcely across its 
threshold, and yet east and west, the red horse of 
war, the black horse of famine, and the pale horse of 
death have gone forth. The cries of terror and of 
pain are ascending to God. A great part of the 
struggle between the nations, and the consequent 
waste of precious life and pain of tender hearts, is 
actually due to the advance of the Cross. It is the 
civilisation of Christendom coming into conflict with 
the ideals of heathendom. It is the leaven of the 
thoughts of the gospel fermenting in Eastern minds. 
Within the Church itself there is also bewilderment 
and pain. ‘There are questions which find no answer, 
problems which reach no solution, doctrines that 
seem to be shaken. Who shall unfold this page of 
mystery? Who shall break the seal of this secret ? 
The Lamb that was slain. 

IV. Look, in the fourth place, at the sealed book 
of our own lives. 

Stand below the Cross, and look up at the Lamb 
that was slain, and mark the course and issue of His 
passion and His death, and you will realize why the 
pages of your book are dark with sorrow and wet 
with tears. Out of life’s battle comes conquest over 
self. Out of life’s dark hours come light and strength 
and peace. Out of life’s meek acceptance of death, 
there comes life for ourselves and others.—W. M. 
Crow, The Cross and Christian Experience, p. 139. 

Rererences.—V. 9.—W. H. Simcox, The Cessation of Pro- 
phecy, p. 158. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vii. p. 374; tid. 
(6th Series), vol. ix. p. 44. 





‘Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests.’—REv. v. 9, ro. 

Ir is a delight to a soldier or traveller to look back 

on his escapes when they are over; and for a Saint in 

heaven to look back on his sins and sorrows upon 
earth, his fears and tears, his enemies and dangers, 
his wants and calamities, must make his joy more 
joyful. Therefore the blessed, in praising the Lamb, 
mention His redeeming thenx out of every nation and 
kindred and tongue ; and so, out of their misery and 
wants and sins, and making them kings and priests 
unto God. Butif they had nothing but content and 
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rest on earth, what room would there have been for 
these rejoicings hereafter >—Ricnarp Baxter, 

Rerserences.—V. 9, 10.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 
1225. Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 49. 
Expositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 426. V. 9-13.—T. Jones, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. li. p. 394. V. 10.—C. Perren, 
Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 194. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. i. 
No. 10. V. 11.—Hzxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. p. 256. 

* Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the power.’ 

—REV. V. 12. 

In one of his letters, Dr. John Ker describes the 
effect produced on him by reading Carlyle’s Rem- 
aniscences. ‘We may be thankful, he writes, 
‘that we have a better standard in the Infinite 
Strength that stooped to weakness, to pity and to 
raise it. I should be far from saying that Carlyle 
had not the Christian in him, but he wanted one part 
of it, and it is proof of an entirely original and 
Divine being, that the Reminiscences of the fishermen 
of Galilee give us One who had the most perfect 
purity, with the most tender pity—an unbending 
strength that never despised weakness. 

‘One of the false things of the day is to exalt 
power (including intellect in a form of power) at the 
expense of the moral and spiritual. It belongs to 
materialism, and in a degree to pantheism, and it is 
the direct opposite of Christianity, which makes 
Christ lay power aside, in order to make the centre 
of the universe self-sacrifice and love; and that their 
power should gravitate to this centre, because it is 
the only safe one. “ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power.” When we begin to see this, 
we feel in our deepest nature that it is Divine—that 
this must be true if the universe has any meaning, 
and the soul a worthy end. It gets obscured some- 
times, but it will come out again. 

Rererenos.—VI, 1-8.—Hapositor (4th Series), vol. x. p. 
292. 


‘He went forth conquering and to conquer.’—REv, vi. 2, 
‘THE motto of the Moravian Church is ‘ Vicit Agnus 


noster, eum sequamur’, (‘Our Lamb has conquered, 
let us follow Him.’) 


‘And behold a pale horse: and his name that sat on him was 
Death,.’—REv. v1. 8. 

DrartH appears mounted on a horse, not ona throne; 

he arrives, he passes by.—C. G. Rossrrrt. 


Dr. Joun Brown, in the second series of Hore 
Subsectva, describes a sermon by Dr. Chalmers on 
the reign of death, and on death as a tremendous 
necessity. ‘Towards the end, ‘in a few plain sentences, 
he stated the truth as to sin entering, and death by 
sin, and death passing upon all. Then he took fire 
once more, and enforced, with redoubled energy and 
richness, the freeness, the simplicity, the security, 
the sufficiency of the great method of justification. 
How astonished and impressed we all were! He 
was at the full thunder of his power; the whole man 
was in an agony of earnestness. . .. And when he 
sat down, after warning each one of us to remember 
who it was, and what it was, that followed death on 
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his pale horse, and how alone we could escape—we 
all sunk back into our seats.’ 
‘To kill with famine.’—-Rev. vi. 8. 

ComrarE Shelley's vivid description in the tenth 
canto of The Revolt of Islam, xvin. f. 

Rererences.—VI. 8.—E. A. Askew, The Service of Perfect 
Freedom, p. 109. Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 121. 

‘ How long ?’—REv. vi. 9 f. 

Arter quoting Lacretelle’s description of a bloody 


riot in May, 1750—‘Some of the rioters were hanged — 


on the following days’—Carlyle proceeds: ‘O ye 
poor naked wretches! and this then is your inarticu- 
late cry to heaven, as of a dumb tortured animal, cry- 
ing from uttermost depths of pain and debasement? 
Do these azure skies, like a dead crystalline vault, onl 
reverberate the echo of it on you? Respond to it 
only by “hanging on the following days” ?—not so: 
not for ever! Ye are heard in Heaven. Also the 
answer will come—in a horror of great darkness, and 
shakings of the world, and a cup of trembling which 
all the nations shall drink.’—French Revolution, 
bk. 1 1 


Tuar general opinion, that the world grows near its 
end, hath possessed all ages past as nearly as ours. 
Iam afraid that the souls that now depart cannot 
escape that lingering expostulation of the saints 
under the altar, Quousqgue Domini (How long, O 
Lord)? and groan in the expectation of the great 
jubilee.—Sir Tuomas Brownz, Religio Medici. 

Rererences.—VI. 9.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. iii, p. 
251. VI. 9-11.—C. Gotch, Sermons, p. 265. 


REV. VI. I0, II. 


Here it is plain that the departed have the power 
of prayer. The souls under the altar ‘cried with a 
loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord?’ It appears, 
further, that they retain a consciousness of their 
former life on earth, for they say, ‘How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth?’ It 
appears, too, from this passage that the souls of the 
departed are capable of receiving knowledge, for ‘it 
was said unto them that they should rest yet for a 
little season’. It appears, too, from this passage that 
they are, while in Paradise, capable of receiving 
additional comfort and glory, for it says, ‘ white robes 
were given to every one of them’, 

I. The thought of the life of the souls in Paradise 
may help to reconcile us to bear the loss which their 
departure must in many ways bring upon us. For 
when we think even of the little that we know of 
their perfect and increasing happiness we would not 
wish them back again. ‘Their life above is, as the 
Apostle tells us, ‘far, far better’ than our life here 
below. It is true ‘we know in part’ only, as the 
Apostle says, what the joys of that blessed life in 
Paradise must be ; but we know enough to make us 
thankful for those ‘who depart hence in the Lord ’. 
At present when we read the book of nature, or even 
the book of Revelation, we are but as persons reading 
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in a book with crumpled, or missing, leaves ; there is 
much which we desire to fill in, ‘we only know in 
part’; but hereafter, there above, we shall ‘know 
even as we have been known’; there we shall see, as 
it were, all the disordered leaves of our present know- 
ledge arranged in perfect order, in the one volume of 
God’s most perfect will, bound with the bond of His 
eternal love :— 
Nel suo profondo vidi che s’interna, 
ato con amore in un volume, 
Cid che per l’universo si squaderna. 
—Dante, Paradiso, c. xxx. 85. 

II. At present, it is true, we only see ‘in part,’ but 
it we look with the eye of faith on the wonders with 
which God has surrounded us in this world, and re- 
member that they are His handiwork, then we shall 
be able to read the book of nature in the spirit of 
Christ’s parables, and learn something of the ways of 
God. Every spring-time shows us a resurrection 
after the apparent death of winter—the trees and 
flowers were ‘not dead, but sleeping’. It is a con- 
stant miracle of wonder and delight to me to watch 
through the early days of spring the still, dark, and 
dead-like stems of the trees in our orchards. It seems 
so unlikely that the dark, dull stem should ever be 
the channel for a life of beauty and of self-production. 
Inch after inch, as the eye rises from the ground, 
there seems no hope of any future glory, and yet, 
when the appointed time has come, we see the miracle 
of its organic life performed, and blossom after blossom 
is unfolded, and then the full fruit is formed. ‘To all 
the life-power is conveyed, undisturbed by the separ- 
ate perfection of each. Each bud, and blossom, and 
fruit receives its due allotment through the living 
organism ; there is no forgetfulness and no confusion. 
Millions, and millions of millions, at last receive the 
beauty and the fruitfulness of which in the days of 
its early growth there was no sign or hope. So, if 
we could see above the myriad stars, we might behold 
the souls in Paradise clothed with a beauty and a 
glory of which the life on earth could give us no true 
conception, but which is theirs, quite naturally, ac- 
cording to the supernatural laws by which God will 
perfect the beauty and the fruitfulness of the branches 
of the True Vine.—Bisnor Epwarp Kine, The Love 
and Wisdom of God, pp. 332-334. 


Rererences.—VI. 16.—Bishop Lightfoot, Cambridge Ser- 
mons, p. 1938. T. F. Crosse, Sermons (2nd Series), p. 288. 
J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 175. H. 
Bushnell, Christ and His Salvation, p. 314. Expositor (5th 
Series), vol. v. p. 339; tbid. (6th Series), vol. vi. p. 404, 
VI. 4.—H. H. Henson, Godly Union and Concord, p. 144. 


THE SAINTS OF GOD 
(For All Sawnts’ Day) . 


* After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands;’—Rev. 
VII. 9. 


Tusk are the saints of God. They have been men 
and women like ourselves. They were diverse in char- 


acter, they had come from all nations, they were 
equally diverse in experience, they had had helps, 
but they had had trials and difficulties. Many of 
them had their faults, but they are the saints of God. 
They are one in this, that their testimony is to the 
triumph: of the Lamb. 

I. All Saints’ Festival.—All of us have an interest 
in All Saints’ festival, for most of us have known 
some saints, and all of us hope to be saints, Though, 
of course, the festivals more directly and closely con- 
nected with the great events in the life of our Blessed 
Lord—Christmas, Easter, Ascension—must always 
hold the first place in our minds, and though they 
claim over all mankind the sovereignty and power of 
Jesus Christ, because He claimed mankind through 
them, yet do we not know that all that is good and 
true in us comes from Him, and we are honouring 
Him in the celebration of the festival of All Saints? 
If we see light as we look up and think of all that it 
means, we do not forget that He is the Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, He 
is the true King of Saints, He, glory be to His name, 
is the Elder Brother of every good man and woman, 
every good boy and girl. It is good for us sometimes 
—is it not ?—to turn away from the thoughts of the 
sins of men, and to behold them in the white robes, 
It helps us, does it not, and it inspires hope among 
us, for all of us may have an inheritance among them. 
I know that to some it is almost a hindrance to think 
about the medieval saints because they cannot well 
enter into the meaning of their surroundings and the 
general character of their lives, and one could well 
wish that the roll of saints on our Church calendar 
were extended to much later times, that we might 
include in it those who seem in our own day to have 
stood up so strongly for Christ and have lived as the 
saints of old. We certainly cannot forget Living- 
stone and General Gordon, we cannot forget Lord 
Shaftesbury or Lord Lawrence, we cannot forget 
Bishop Patteson and his noble martyrdom, or Bishop 
Hannington in his manly march to death, or the 
tender ministrations of the devoted Sister Dora or 
the self-abnegation of Father Damien. All these fill 
our minds with ennobling ideals. They have stood 
so near to our own time that we seem to be in touch 
with them, and if we think of them we are reminded 
of the saints of God. There are two marks especially 
which are characteristic of the saints of God. 

Il. The Purity of the Saints.—The first is their 
purity. Their victory may be over the passions of 
their own nature, it may involve struggle itself, but 
it is clear enough that purity is the mark of God’s 
saints. Yet we do wrong if we fail to recognise that 
in the Holy Scriptures that great word means some- 
thing more than we generally associate with it. It 
does mean singleness of aim, it does mean sincerity 
of purpose: ‘If therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light’... It was said of Sir 
Isaac Newton by one who knew him well, ‘His was 
the whitest soul I have ever known,’ and it was said 
of Dean Stanley by Dr. Vaughan in the sermon that 
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he preached after his funeral, ‘I who have known 
him longest have never known him other than pure’. 
But, I say, that word goes further than we commonly 
mean, and it is plain enough that such men as these 
were free from all double-mindedness. They were 
single-hearted, and such are the pure in heart who 
see God. Yes, purity is one of the marks of the 
saints of God. We may be conscious of our need of 
it, but it is stated of those who are standing round 
the throne of God, that they have washed their robes 
in the Blood of the Lamb. I take that to mean that 
in the self-sacrifice of the Blessed Lord they have so 
learned to love Him, to become one with Him, and 
to be imbued with His spirit that their own selfish 
and sinful aims have lost all power over them, they 
have been cleansed from them, they have been washed 
from them, and realising the love of Christ Who 
loved them and gave Himself for them, they have 
found their home, their forgiveness, and their peace 
with God. And to this may we not each of us attain? 
We need not despair. The roll of God’s saints in- 
cludes many that have washed their robes and made 
them white after they had been stained with sin, 
Our hope, our redemption, our sanctification are just 
the same as were the hope of all those saints of God. 
Christ, Who indeed said, ‘No man cometh to the 
Father except by Me,’ said also, ‘Whosoever cometh 
unto Me I will ir no wise cast out’. It is in Him 
that the saints have found their power of purity. 

III. The Purposefulness of the Saints. —The 
second mark of these saints of God is their purpose- 
fulness. No man can ever drift into sanctity. No 
man can go to sleep asinner and wake up a saint. 
He may forget what is past, but he needs cleansing 
from it. No man can serve God without an effort. 
No man can do his duty without really meaning to. 
In all respects the best work in the world is done by 
men of purpose. Of course it involves self-discipline, 
it involves the restraint of foolish imaginations, it 
often means the curbing of many natural impulses ; 
but is it not the case that too often we fritter away 
our best ideals and we never seem in any way to 
realise them? Our very energies fail us because we 
have not sufficiently concentrated our minds on any 
true end. But God’s saints have felt the constraining 
love of Christ. This has made each one of them 
pull himself together and set his face steadfastly 
towards the goal. 


THE SAINTS IN PAST TIME A COMFORT IN 
PRESENT WEAKNESS 
‘ After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number.’—REV. vii, 9. 

Ir is a frequent trouble or trial with almost every 
thoughtful Christian to feel disappointed with the 
measure of success that the Gospel has had in the 
world. And the simplest, and, in a measure, the 
truest answer to this feeling of disappointment is, 
that we are to estimate its success, not by the extent, 
but by the degree and intensity of its influence. 

I. In the first place, ought not the Christian to be 


disappointed? Shall he complain, if the world has — 
not realised the desires of his charity. How can — 
he, when he knows that they have even more cruelly 
disappointed the love of his Lord Himself? 

Il. But though the Christian’s rightful lot and 
proper feeling is one of disappointment, he is not 
without comfort under it. And next to that great 
comfort, of knowing that the sorrows of Christian 
love are a share of the sorrows of Christ, the greatest 
comfort is faith in the Communion of Saints. ‘Though 
the elect in any one age and country and society are 
few, the elect of all time are a great multitude; the 
elect in all past time are many enough to encourage 
us; the elect in the time to come will be man 
enough to be worth our while to work for. Each 
single soul that is saved, at death or at the final 
coming of the Lord, belongs thenceforth not to the 
crooked and perverse generation in which its lot was 
cast, but to the general assembly and Church of the 
first-born ; it is not a single isolated member of a 
feeble minority, but a soldier in a mighty army, 
a citizen of a kingdom able to conquer the world. 
This is one difference between a servant of God and 
another man, that one belongs to a society and the 
other does not. Think what a truly innumerable 
company it is! Clearly then we have no need to 
faint, when we are compassed with so great a cloud 
of witnesses.—W. H. Stucox, The Cessation of Pro- 
phecy, p. 215. 

Rererences.—VII. 9.—H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Holy-Tide 
Teaching, p. 195. T. F. Crosse, Sermons, p. 220. Expositor 
(4th Series), vol. i. p. 48. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy 
Scripture—Revelation, p. 831. VII. 9, 10.—Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 174. D. W. Simon, Twice Born and 
other Sermons, p. 194. H. P. Liddon, University Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 55. E. T. J. Marriner, Sermons Preached at 
Lyme Regis, p. 85. F. O. Maurice, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 306. 
T. Arnold, Interpretation of Scripture, p. 802. H. M. Butler, - 
Harrow School Sermons, p. 188. R. C. Trench, Sermons New 
and Old, p. 282. F. J. A. Hort, Village Sermons (2nd Series), 
p. 224, VII. 13.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for 
Saints’ Days, p. 209. J. S. Bartlett, Sermons, p. 272. J. M. 
Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol. iv. 
pi: 

HEAVEN THROUGH TRIBULATION 
‘ And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are 
these which are arrayed in white robes? Whence came 
they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he 
said to me, These are they which came out of great tribu- 
lation, and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the lamb.’—Rev. vu. 13, 14. 
Reapine men and women know that this word ‘ tribu- 
lation’ has a wonderful history. There is always a 
vision at the root of every word ; and until you see 
the hidden picture you do not know the meaning of 
the word. ‘Tribulation. We see a threshing machine, 
an instrument for cleansing corn and wheat, for 
separating straw and dust from wheat, called Tri- 
bulum. God borrowed the word from the husband- 
men of the East, and put it into this Book. 

I. Tribulation is God’s way of separating earthli- 
ness from the heaven of His people. Tribulation 
means trouble, but it means trouble sanctified, trouble 
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that has done us good, that sends us to our knees, to 


our Bibles. It takes great tribulation to sanctify a 
sinner; but God will not let one item of tribulation 
come upon him that is not needed. He has His eye 
day and night upon His saints. 

IL. These are they which came out of great tribula- 
tion, but that is not all—tribulation alone will not 
do it. They washed their robes. The blood of 
Christ alone can atone. Sin is such a tremendous 
evil that it will take nothing less than a tremendous 
lotion to wash it away—nothing less than the blood of 
God Himself. They serve Him day and night in His 
Temple. The whole of heaven is one temple, for 
God is the Temple of it, and the Lamb is the Light 
thereof. Oh, if it is so good to be here, what must 
it be to be there ?—A. Wuyrte, The Sunday School 
Ohronicle, vol. xxxtv. p. 315. 


Rarerence.—VII. 13, 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xviii. 
No. 1040. 


SAVED TO SERVE 
And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are 
these which are arrayed in white robes ? and whence came 
they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he 
said to me, These are they which came out of great tribu- 
lation, and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve Him day and night in His 
Temple.’—REV. vil. 13-15. 
I. The gorgeous visions and somewhat clouded vistas 
of the Apocalypse are sometimes difficult of interpre- 
tation. The passage before us, however, is on the 
whole simple and clear ; men with a spiritual under- 
standing have little or no difficulty with it. Itis the 
vision of the redeemed victorious Church, numbered 
in it the men and women whom we knew, who dealt 
with us here and strengthened and comforted our lives, 
but who have now gone from our mortal sight. 
What blessed work they do who can say? Milton 
in one of his majestic moments, which was also one of 
his humblest moods, speaking of the heavenly host 
said: ‘'Thousands at His bidding speed and post o’er 
land and ocean without rest. They also serve who 
only stand and wait.’ Whatever their work, it is 
work without weariness, it is service without labour, 
it is toil without tears, it is the glad service of those 
who are at Home, and see and know as they are 
known. 

II. Now surely here is a great truth which the 
Church on earth needs to learn, This vision of the 
Church redeemed proclaims the great truth that God 
gaves men to serve. Those garments of the saints 
mean honour, victory ; yes, but also service. In the 
Kingdom of God all are enrolled and equipped for 
active service, and no man can lazily loiter in pride or 
selfishness or ease, and be counted worthy. 

III. Crowned to serve? Yes. But that is a 
thought that the world has great difficulty in under- 
standing. Is it easy for the Church? It is the kind 
of truth that ennobles life, and opens up visions, 
and shows us how worth living life is, and that 
following Christ—even as He was as a servant and 
minister, giving His life a ransom for many—is the 
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one thing that makes life heroic and worthy of a 
man’s toil and struggle. And the Church must learn 
it. 

IV. How do we think of it personally in relation 
to Christ’s Church on earth? It is a great honour 
for us to have been called of God to see the face of 
Christ; it is also a great responsibility. Our 
cleansing in Christ clothes us with the uniform of 
active service. ‘There are a great many people who 
have not got any joy in their religion, because they 
have missed this truth. There is much faith that is 
very feeble, and it brings little or no joy to the 
heart, or to the home, or to the Church, because it 
is not sweetened and strengthened by work.—D. L. 
Rircutg, Peace the Umpire and other Sermons, p. 
157. 

FROM STRESS TO TRIUMPH 
REV. VII. 13-17. 

I. Two features in the past history of the victorious 
hosts are briefly indicated. (1) The elder who draws 
near to interpret the vision speaks of the discipline 
through which the multitude has passed—a lesson 
not without its significance to this saint in exile. 
‘These are they which came out of the great tribula- 
tion.” The weird imagery of this book seems te 
suggest that the stages of the tribulation are so 
ordered that it achieves the ends of a great spiritual 
discipline. 'The convulsions which rend the earth are 
one and all determined by movements before the 
throne of God in heaven, ‘The saints are sealed ere 
the restless forces of destruction rush forth upon their 
errands, and the trials which are to prove high 
qualities take place under the eye of a watching God 
and amidst the ministries of His messengers. (2) 
The interpreting elder sketches the past history of 
the redeemed multitude in its ethical inwardness. 
The life once lived upon earth was a life of purifying 
faith in the Divine sacrifice. ‘They washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ 
Admitted to the holiest sanctuary of all worlds, they 
minister before God as priests and kings. But it is 
through the blood of propitiation that they have won 
access to this high standing-ground. 

II. This vision brings into view the higher destin 
upon which God’s redeemed servants have entered. 
Four elements combine in the gladness of this beatific 
life. (1) The life of the glorified first presents itself 
to the mind of John as a grand victory in which un- 
counted hosts participate. The sense of a well-won 
victory, the victory of the highest of all causes, 
pulsates in the life of the glorified. ‘Salvation to 
our God which sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb.’ (2) The elder goes on to describe: the re- 
deemed as raised to a priesthood of worship and 
service. This is the central absorbing employment 
of the new state upon which they have entered. 
‘Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
they serve Him day and night in His temple.’ (3) 
These triumphant saints are still in fellowship with 
the Good Shepherd who laid down His life for the 
sheep. ‘This thought is brought out in the Revised 
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Version: ‘The Lamb in the midst of the throne 
shall be their shepherd’. Between Himself and those 
who have been made white by His sacrificial blood 
there is a bond no change can weaken or destroy. 
(4) The last touch in this picture sets forth the 
Eternal God as the Comforter of His saved people. 
‘And God shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes.’ Not only is He the object of worship upon 
the throne, He comes nearer still to the redeemed 
multitude, healing all the smarts of earth, and dis- 
ersing the last memory of pain. When God puts 
His hand upon the fountain of mortal tears, the 
fountain is sealed up for ever. 


‘ They washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 

of the Lamb.’—REv. vu. 14. 
Dw you ever observe the force of double symbols? 
Sometimes they increase the light they cast, like twin 
stars. ‘There is that fine one in the Apocalypse, ‘ Who 
have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb’. Isn’t that wonderfully expres- 
sive? Ah yes, and they’ll be prouder of their redness 
than of their whiteness—Dr. Joun Duncay, in Col- 
loquia Peripatetica. 


‘Tum, Madam,’ wrote Samuel Rutherford to Lady 
Kenmure, after a great sorrow in her family, ‘it is 
a part of your glory to be enrolled among those whom 
one of the elders pointed out to John, “These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” Behold your Forerunner going out 
of the world all in a lake of blood, and it is not ill to 
die as He did.’ 

Rererences.—VII. 14.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxii. No. 
1316. J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 269. A. Smellie, 
The Scottish Review, vol. vi. p. 448. Hzpositor (4th Series), 
vol. v. p. 125; ibid. vol. vi. p. 251; ibid. (5th Series), vol. vi. 

. 218, 

, ‘ Nor any heat.’—Rev. vu. 14-16. 

Tue summer of 1826 was, I believe, the hottest and 
driest in the nineteenth century. Almost no rain 
fell from May till August. I recollect the long con- 
tinued sultry haze over the mountains of Lorne, Loch 
Ktive daily a sea of glass, the smoke of kelp-burning 
ascending from its rocky shores, and the sunsets 
reflecting the hills of Mull and Morven in purple and 
crimson and gold. I can picture a sultry Sunday in 
that year in the quaint, rudely furnished, crowded 
parish church, then beside the manse, and the wel- 
come given to the sublime imagery of the Apocalypse 
in the words which formed the text: ‘These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat.’—Pror. CampBELi Fraser, 
Biographia Philosophica, p. 17. 

Compare the use of these verses also in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s North and South, xt. xm. and xvu. 


Rererence.—VII, 15.—A. Smellie, The Scottish Review, 
vol. vi. p. 163, 


THE DIGNITY OF SERVICE 
‘Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve Him 
day and night in His temple: and He that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them, . . . For the lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes,’—REv. vu. 15, 52. 
Tuts is one of the glimpses of the better life which 
John gives us in this book of celestial visions. 
Heaven is a place of sweet activities. ‘The redeemed 
are serving God day and night before His throne. 
The Lamb in the midst of the throne is still occupied 
as when on earth He said: ‘I am among you as He 
that saveth’. All these, from the highest to the 
lowest, are busy in the ministry of love. And we 
take it that that is the pattern in the mount after 
which God would have us fashion all things in the 
earthly life, and so in the text we get a sermon not 
so much about heaven as about the work and interests 
of the present day. We learn :— 

I. That the highest life is a life of perpetual 
service. In God’s view rank is determined by the 
measure of service. It is strange how the world has 
set aside and reversed this principle in its concep- 
tions of rank and dignity. We speak of service with 
a sort of disdain, and of servants as ignoble and in- 
ferior persons. We are nearest heaven in proportion 
as we serve. 

Il. The highest life is a life of service in the 
temple, or rather of temple service. ‘The highest life 
on earth is a life made up entirely of temple service 
—a life in which we do all things from the least to 
the greatest in the same spirit in which we sing 
hymns and offer prayers, honestly, reverently, and 
purely, as in the sight of God and our Master Jesus 
Christ. What we need more and more to feel is 
that we are always in the temple; that though we 
do not see God’s face, we are for ever in His sight; 
that we serve before His throne, and that He takes 
careful and loving knowledge of everything. It is 
possible even on earth to be like those who serve 
Him day and night in His temple. 

III. The highest life is a life of work inspired by 
love, by love and not by necessity. In all that we 
do there may be the willing, thankful, rejoicing spirit, 
a feeling of infinite indebtedness to God for His great 
gifts and His great love, which gives, as it were, wings 
to the feet that are engaged in common labour, 
According to the measure of your love will you be 
near to those who serve as they behold His face.— 
J. G. Greennoven, The Cross in Modern Life, p. 
209. 

‘ They shall hunger no more.’—Rev. vit. 16. 

‘No one who has never wanted food knows what life 
is,” said Wilderspin. .. . ‘No one knows the real 
primal meaning of that pathetic word Man—no one 
knows the true meaning of Man’s position here 
among the other living creatures of this world, if he 
has never wanted food. Hunger gives a new seeing 
to the eyes.’—Turoporr Warts-Dunron, Aylwin. 

Rererences.—VII, 16, 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xx 
No. 1800, and vol. xxxvi. No. 2128. 
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PARADISE 


*The Lamb which is in the midst of the Throne shall feed 
them (or ‘‘be their Shepherd it and shall guide them unto 
living waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.’ —REV. vil. 17. 


Wun evening came, the Oriental shepherd gathered 
his flock around him, and, in imagery borrowed from 
the flocks feeding on Olivet, we are told that he puts 
himself at the head of his sheep and slowly mounts 
the hill, tenderly carrying the weakest in his arms, 
and leading them gently on until they reach the 
permanent Fold which stood on the high ground of 
the Mount of Olives. 

It is a true picture of the way in which Jesus deals 
with us when the evening of life comes to us. Then 
the Good Shepherd comes and calls us home: Do 
we ask in trembling anxiety when will death come to 
us? Where will it be? In what shape will it pre- 
sent itself? There is no answer to these questions. 
I remember once, at the unveiling of a memorial to 
some colliers who had perished in an explosion, a 
pitman spoke with much pathos of the way a collier 
would say good-bye to his wife and children each 
morning when he started for his daily toil, not 
knowing if he would ever return home alive again. 
Surely we might each say the same thing of our- 
selves. However short the absence from home may 
be, who can tell if he will be permitted to return 
again? Such thoughts should not be put away as 
alarming; it is our wisdom to realise the possible 
nearness of death much more then we usually do, 

But what is Death? We ask the question in 
trembling anxiety, and Jesus does tell us something 
in answer. Death is certainly not destruction, it is 
no cessation of being ; it is not even a suspension of 
being; it is a changed condition of life: ‘Absent 
from the body, present with the Lord’; ‘Whether 
we live or die, we are the Lord’s’. © Death is a birth 
into new conditions of life. We are told of our 
Blessed Lord, that ‘He was put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened in the Spirit’; that which 
seemed like falling into a deep unconscious sleep was, 
in Jesus, the passing into quickened energy of life, 
As with our Forerunner, so will it be with us—death 
is our birth into the life of Paradise. 

He is the Comforter, Nourisher, Guide and 
Teacher of the Saints at rest, for this is the best 
definition of life in Paradise—it is a life of rest. 
This is its characteristic feature as it is brought be- 
fore us in the Bible. ‘The souls of the righteous 
are in the Hand of God, and there shall no evil touch 
them; in the sight of the unwise they seem to die, 
but they are at peace.’ And again, ‘I heard a 
voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord . . . that they may 
rest from their labours’. 

Let us consider some of the elements of that rest. 

I. The waiting souls in Paradise enjoy the rest of 
those who have escaped for ever from weariness. Here 
on earth the sun smites upon us with its burning heat, 
and we become very weary. How tired one gets of 
kife sometimes! The strain of even an ordinary 


existence is so great, not onlv from its outward cir- 
cumstances, but from its continual inward conditions, 
But the souls in Paradise are at rest. No longer 
does the corruptible body weigh down the incor- 
ruptible soul; no longer have they to bear the heavy 
burden of this mortal flesh; no longer does ‘the 
sun light upon them, nor any heat’; they enjoy the 
deep, abiding, and refreshing rest of Paradise. 

II. They have the rest of freedom from life’s 
anxieties. There is no care there; ‘they shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more’; they are 
ft from anxiety as to their own perseverance, 
from the terrible anxiety of living under conditions 
of known spiritual peril. Theirs is the rest of tempta- 
tion escaped ; the rest that comes after the battle 
has been fought out to its extremest limits; it is the 
rest of attained security. 

III. They enjoy the rest of spiritual satisfaction. 
Here, it is our very beatitude to know unsatisfied 
desire: ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ;’ and well we know by experience the 
truth of this beatitude, for our progress is marked by 
increasing desire, and every Eucharist adds to the 
intensity of the longing of the soul after God. 

IV. There is also the rest of Service. We carry 
with us into Paradise consciousness, memory, and the 
power of communion with the Lord. It must there- 
fore surely follow that if we are present with the 
Lord, sharing His Love, blending our will with His 
high purpose, the rest of Paradise must be the rest 
of activity; and one undoubted sphere of that 
activity is the Ministry of Intercession, The saints 
within the veil are ever bearing us upon their hearts, 
as they think of us as being on the perilous journe 
of earthly life; and their supplications blend with the 
Mighty Sacrifice offered by the Great High Priest at the 
Golden Altar,as He intercedesfor His Church on earth. 

V. Yet, once again, and sweetest thought of all, 
the waiting souls are living in the rest of Hope. 
There is a restlessness even in their rest, and through 
it they know the crowning joy of Paradise, as they 
cry from beneath the Altar, ‘How long, O Lord, how 
long?’ In this life of hope they have foretastes of 
the greater joys that await them in heaven; they 
look for the joy of Resurrection when they shall live 
once more an embodied life, but in a resurrection 
body, conformed to the glory of the risen Lord ; 
they look for the joy of ‘His appearing,’ for that 
fulness of bliss which they shall know when they shall 
wake up after His likeness and be satisfied with it. 
They have the anticipation of all that awaits them 
in the glorious Resurrection life of the Saints, and 
ever, under the power of the grace of Jesus, does this 
joyful hope grow clearer as the entranced spirits enter 
deeper into the secrets of their future life in heaven. 


—Gxorcr Bopy, The Good Shepherd, p. 99. 


THE FEEDING OF THE LAMB 
‘ The l_amb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
—REV. VII. 17. 
Tu first words which John ever heard of Jesus were 
words that described Him as a Lamb. When John 
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was a disciple of the Baptist’s, drinking in inspiration 
from that stern teacher, he had heard these words fall 
from the Baptist’s lips, ‘Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world’. What 
experiences John had had and what a vast deal he 
had suffered when he came to write this book of 
Revelation! Yet in Revelation some seven and 
twenty times John repeats the sweet expression Lamb 
of God—the first words he had ever heard of Christ. 
How blessed is a life when from its first stage to its 
Jast there runs through it one regulating thought! 

I. Christ in heaven to-day is the very Christ who 
walked by the banks of Jordan. I think we all need 
to be assured of that, for we are very prone to dis- 
believe it. We know that He is no longer rejected 
and despised, and we know that the body of His 
humiliation has been glorified, until insensibly we 
transfer these changes from His outward nature to 
His heart, as though death and resurrection had 
altered that. So do we conceive Christ as far away 
from us, separated from the beating of the human 
heart ; glorious, yet not so full of tender brotherhood 
as in the days of Capernaum and Bethany. That 
error is combated by the vision of the Lamb in 
heaven. Purity, gentleness, and sacrifice are there. 

II. Another thought which our text suggests is 
this, that we shall need Christ in heaven as much as 
we do kere. The Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them—even in heaven there shall 
be no feeding without Christ. We all know in some 
measure how great and how constant is our need of 
Christ on earth. Are we not prone to imagine that 
in the world beyond the need of being nourished 
by Christ Jesus will be less? However such an idea 
may arise within us, remember that it is not the con- 
ception of the Bible. All that we owe to Him on 
earth is but a tithe of what we shall owe to Him 
when we awake. It is suggested, too, by the words 
of the original that this feeding shall be a perpetual 
process. The love of God will expand and deepen 
endlessly so that every fresh hour will have its sweet 
surprise. 

III. Lastly, and most significant of all, will you 
note the position in which the Lamb is standing. 
2 tne very centre and seat of power He has His 
place: He is the Lamb in the midst of the throne. 
‘inat means that the redeemed shall be fed not only 
gentiy, but by one who stands in the place of 
sovereign power.—G, H. Morrison, The Unlighted 
Lustre, p. 259. 

*God shall wipe away every tear.’—REV. vu. 17. 
‘How can we conceive, James Smetham once wrote, 
‘of a complete joy, if those we love are not there 
with us? I dare hardly turn my eyes this way. It 
is like the beginning of our agony to think of eternal 
separation ; it seems as if it would fill eternity with 
tears. What is that view of Truth that will wipe 
all tears away? What that consent to the Divine 
Rectitude which cannot permit a diminished joy even 
when the wicked are silent in darkness? I need 
help for such thoughts as these—God bring all we 


love safe within that circle of glory. God grant we 
may have no loves on earth that will not be ever- 
lasting,’ me 
Her sympathy for man is not the ‘child of golden 
hope,’ but of deep and tender pity. The grave will 
right many wrongs, the future will bring in a peace- 
ful, better time—what more can science or its religion 
promise? Not that God will wipe away the tears 
from every eye; for its heaven is only the vision of 
the ideal, and never can be a fact.—Dr. Wt1u1am 
Barry, on George Eliot. 


In a letter to his father, written out of a fit of youth- 
full melancholy, Burns alludes to this passage thus: 
‘Tam more pleased with the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
verses of the seventh chapter of Revelation, than with 
any ten times as many verses in the whole Bible, and 
would not exchange the noble enthusiasm with which 
they inspire me for all that this world has to offer. 
As for this world, I despair of ever making a figure 
in it. Indeed I am altogether unconcerned at the 
thoughts of this life.’ 

Rererences.—VII. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xi. No. 
643. J. Morlais Jones, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 
356. J. Keble, Sermons for the Sundays After Trinity, p. 229. 
Ibid. Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 340. 


REV. ViII. I. 


Me. A. C. Benson writes: ‘I think that there are 
few verses of the Bible that give one a more sudden 
and startling thrill than the verse at the beginning 
of the eighth chapter of the Revelation. “And when 
he had opened the seventh seal there was silence in 
heaven about the space of half an hour.” The v 
simplicity of the words, the homely note of specified 
time, is in itself deeply impressive. But further, it 
gives the dim sense of some awful and unseen pre- 
paration going forward, a period allowed in which 
those that stood by, august and majestic as they 
were, should collect their courage, should make them- 
selves ready with bated breath for some dire pageant.’ 
Rererences.—VIII. 1.—W. F. Shaw, Sermon Sketches for 
the Ohristian Year, p. 66. VIII. 11.—J. Keble, Sermons for 
the Saints’ Days, p. 362. 
‘Woe, woe, woe, for them that dwell on the earth, by reason 
of the other voices of the trumpet of the three angels, who 
are yet to sound.’—REv. vill. 13. 
Compare Mrs. Oliphant’s analysis of Botticelli’s 
special trait, in her Makere of Florence (p. 853). 
‘It is,’ she observes, ‘to be seen in his pictures of all 
subjects, even in his “Venus ”—a cloud somewhere 
shadowing the sun, a perception dim and terrible of 
griefs that must come, howsoever they may be dis- 
guised, or how distant soever they may be for the 
moment, ‘This is the very soul and sentiment of his 
work, his highest inspiration in art.’ 

‘ And he opened the pit of the abyss.’—-REV. Ix, 2. 
Mixon alludes to this passage in the great apostrophe 
towards the close of his Reformation in England, 
where he invites the Triune God on behalf of Eng- 
land’s peace and purity. ‘Look upon this, Thy poor 
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and almost spent and expiring Church, leave her not 
thus a prey to these importunate wolves, that wait 
and think long till they devour Thy tender flock ; 
_ these wild boars that have broke into Thy vineyard, 
and left the print of their polluting hoofs upon the 
souls of Thy servants. O let them not bring about 
their damned designs, that stand now at the entrance 
of the bottomless pit, expecting the watchword to 
open, and let out those dreadful locusts and scorpions, 
to reinvolve us in that pitchy cloud of infernal dark- 
ness, where we shall never more see the sun of Thy 
truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, never 
more hear the bird of morning sing. Be moved with 
pity at the afflicted state of this our shaken mon- 
os, that now lies labouring under her throes, and 
struggling against the grudges of more dreaded 
enemies,’ 


Ir God permit the lid of evil to be lifted as a test or 
as a punishment, the key remains in His hand to 
secure that lid again when He will. But if [ lift 
any lid of evil, I have no power to shut off the dire 
escape from myself or from others: death and de- 
filement I may let loose, but I cannot recapture.— 

C. G. Rosserrt. 

“And there came out of the smoke locusts upon the earth: and 
unto them was given power, as the scorpions of the earth 
have power.’—REV. Ix. 3 f. 

CorEnine£, in his second Lay Sermon, sees political 
empirics, demagogues, and ‘noisy and calumnious 
zealots’ in the figures which ‘St. John beheld in the 
apocalyptic vision as a compound of locust and scor- 
pion. They are not,’ he continues, ‘of one place or 
of one season. They are the perennials of history ; 
and though they may disappear for a time, they 
exist always in the egg, and need only a distempered 
atmosphere and an accidental ferment to start up 
into life and activity.’ In a subsequent note he toys 
with the fancy that no other images ‘could form 
more appropriate and significant exponents of a sedi- 
tious and riotous multitude, with the mob-orators, 
their heads or leaders, than the thousands of pack- 
horses with heads resembling those of a roaring wild 
beast, with smoke, fire, and brimstone (that is, empty, 
unintelligible, incendiary, calumnious, and offensively 
foul language) issuing from their mouth’, 


THE FICTIONS OF SIN 
‘On their heads were as it were crowns like gold.’— 
REV, IX. 7. 
Tuesx mystical locusts have been very differently con- 
strued by various scholars, but it will be better and 
safer for us to agree that they personify the lusts and 
ions which destroy the soul, and which therefore 
estroy all things. ‘The text suggests that sin effects 
great things, that it promises great things, and yet 
fails to give what it promises. The crown it boasts 
is not real, solid, golden, but a mere figure of speech 
—‘asit were’. ‘here is a terrible irony in sin. 

I. There is no reality in the greatness that men 
seek in the spirit of selfishness and lust. Take a 
selfish conqueror, of whom Napoleon is the type. 


Take a selfish poet, and let Byron be our typical in- 
stance. Whatever is built on egotism, violence, 
covetousness, or any other form and quality of un- 
righteousness, inherits only an apparitional crown. 

If. There is no reality in the wealth that is ob- 
tained unrighteously or used selfishly. (1) Loox 
at illegitimate wealth—wealth gotten by immora 
means. (2) And there is much the same deception 
and disappointment in all unspiritual wealth. Bai- 
zac built himself a splendid mansion, but when it was 
finished he had no money left wherewith to furnish it 
and so he proceeded to furnish it in imagination : here, 
according to a ticket, hung a great picture, there 
stood a rich cabinet, yonder a superb table—the 
place fluttered with labels, but the realities were 
missing. It is much the same with the selfish, un- 
spiritual rich. They have certificates, title deeds, 
receipts, parchments, bank books declaring the sound- 
ness of their investments, the reality of their estate, 
but their wealth is no fact in their deepest life, there 
is no corresponding sentiment in their brain and 
heart. Have no unrighteous wealth; it will only 
deceive and curse you. 

III. There is no reality in the pleasure that sin 
promises. Seek genuine, solid satisfactions. During 
his last days Verlaine, the brilliant French poet, was 
occupied in covering the squalid furniture of his 
squalid rooms with gold paint. The reason of the 
poor fellow was gone, and it pleased his wild eye ana 
disordered fancy to reckon the worthless furniture of 
his miserable lodging as the golden furniture of 
palaces. So the distempered soul drugged with the 
opium of vanity and passion looks upon base, vulgar, 
ugly, and ruinous things and habits as altogether 
beautiful and precious. But Verlaine’s yellow furni- 
ture did not sell for gold, and the day inevitably 
comes when those who have lived a worldly and god- 
less life awake to the vanity of the things and pur- © 
suits for which they gave and suffered so much. It 
is in the truth and grace and power of God in Christ 
that we realise all the rich and enduring satisfactions 
of the heart. There is no ‘as it were’ in Him. No 
mimic crown, no ghostly garland, no mocking prize 


—W. L. Warxmson, The Blind Spot, p. 267. 


THE CRAFT AND CRUELTY OF SIN 


‘ And chey had hair as the hair of women, and their teeth were 
as the teeth of lions.’—REv. rx, 8. 
Conspicuous in the Apocalypse are many strange 
creatures—locusts like horses, great dragons having 
seven heads and ten horns, a beast rising out of the 
sea having seven heads and ten horns, ‘ and the beast 
was like unto a leopard, and his feet were as the feet 
of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion’, 
The grotesque imagery of the Apocalypse has a mora! 
significance which, above all things, must be fultv 
understood and applied. These mixed, bizarre, in- 
conceivable creatures—exaggerated scorpions, rea 
dragons, huge locusts, and serpents represent the 
various forms and powers of evil, and they must be 
so interpreted. Let us therefore expound the text 
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in this special light, and broadly consider its teach- 
on the craft and cruelty of sin. 

I. The Craft of Sin.—‘ They had hair as the hair 
of women.’ The soft, silken, shiny hair stands for 
the speciousness and persuasiveness of temptation. 
Evil circumvents us with deep and delicate snares, 
until even those who walk warily hardly walk surely. 
(1) Sometimes it affects the guise of love, (2) Sin 
often identifies itself with beauty. (3) Evil often 
assumes the festal aspect. (4) Sin often glides in as 
fashion. (5) Sin is sometimes incarnated as glory. 
(6) Finally, sin appeals to us in the guise of virtuc 
and religion. The master-stroke of evil is to play 
itself off as holiness and devotion. Yet let us not 
forget that the secret of sin’s fascination is in the dis- 
tempered soul itself. 

II. The Cruelty of Sin.—‘ Their teeth were as the 
teeth of lions.’ How sharp and startling is the con- 
trast presented in the text—woman’s hair, lion’s 
teeth! Yes; and how sharp and startling is the 
contrast between the beginnings and the endings of 
transgression! ‘There is no cruelty like the cruelty 
of sin, and no suffering like that which it occasions. 
(1) Let us believe in the reality and seriousness of 
spiritual peril. We need to get the sobering thought 
into our heart, and we shall get it into our heart if 
we live much with Christ. (2) Let us seek salvation 
in the Spirit and grace of God, made manifest in Jesus 
Christ. Such is the power of evil in the world, and 
such the guile of our own heart, that we can never 
successfully deal with temptation by mere knowledge 
and natural firmness. We must be illuminated, in- 
spired, and fortified by the spirit of God freely acting 
through our whole being.—W. L. Warxison, The 
Bane and the Antidote, p. 149. 

Rererences.—IX. 12.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. ix. p. 
462. IX. 14.—Ibid. p. 316. IX- 20.—Ibid. (7th Series), vol. 
vi. p. 275. X. 5, 6.—J. C. M. BeVew, Sermons, vol. i. p. 
293. Expositor (5th Series), vol. iv. p. 156. 





‘The mystery of God shall be finishea, according to the good 
tidings which He declared to the prophets.’—REv. x. 7. 
Compare Savonarola’s outburst, with a similar 
oxymoron, in his Advent addresses to the Florentines 
in 1494, After a scatiing exposure of Rome’s 
iniquities, he cries: ‘Hasten the chastisement and 
the scourge, that we may quickly return to Thee. 
. . . The only hope that now remains to us, is that 

the sword of God may soon smite the earth.’ 
Rererence.—X. 8.—A. Whyte, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol, xliii. p. 403. 

‘It was in my mouth sweet as honey ; and when I had eaten it, 
my belly was made bitter.’—REv. x. Io. 
Axruoven Divine inspiration must certainly have 
been sweet to those ancient prophets, yet the irk- 
someness of that truth which they brought was so 
unpleasant unto them, that everywhere they call it a 
burden. Yea, that mysterious book of revelation, 
which the great evangelist was bid to eat, as it had 
been some eye-brightening electuary of knowledge 
wd foresight, though it were sweet in his mouth, 


REVELATION a, XI 


Ver. 8. 


and in the learning, it was bitter in his belly, bitter 
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in the denouncing. Nor was this hid from the wise — 
poet Sophocles, who in that place of his tragedy 


where Teiresias is called to resolve King Gidipus in a 
matter which he knew would be grievous, brings 
him in bemoaning his lot, that he knew more than 
other men. . . . But when God commands to take 
the trumpet, and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, 
it lies not in man’s will what he shal! say, or what 
he shall conceal.—Mauron. 

Rererences.—X. 10.—R. F. Horton, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. 1xi. p. 273. Hapositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 356. 
XI. 2.—S. Baring-Gould, Village Preaching for a Year, vol. 
ii. p. 290. XI. 3-13.—EHapositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 12. 
XI. 5.—R. J. Drummond, Faith's Certainties, p. 383. 


‘ The two witnesses.’—REV. xt. 7. 


Lorp, I read of the two witnesses, ‘and when they 
shall have finished their testimony, the beast that 
ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war 
against them and shall overcome them and kill them’. 
They could not be killed whilst they were doing, but 
when they had done their work ; during their employ- 
ment they were invincible. No better armour against 
the darts of death than to be busied in Thy service. 
—Tuomas Futter. 


THE CITY: ITS SIN AND SAVIOUR 
s reat city, which spiritually is call 
i eg wee our ord Tae cruciied. eae ’. aoe 
Tue fact that our Lord was crucified nigh unto the 
sacred city is a suggestive fact we shall do well to 
onder. 

I. The Sinfulness of. the City.—Which spiritually 
is called Sodom and Egypt. Not that the obscenity 
and visible horror of Sodom were features of Jerusalem, 
but the sacred city resembled Sodom in its internal 
and vicious condition. Egypt was the land of slavery 
and persecution, and Israel hed spiritually taken the 
place of Egypt, reproducea the characteristics of 
Egypt. The point specially to be observed is, that 
Jerusalem had become thus infamous through the 
abuse of religious privilege. It was a religious city 
that was spiritually called Sodom and Egypt; per- 
verted religious opportunity made it pre-eminent in 
iniquity and retribution, All evils come to their 
worst in great cities; the evils exist in petty forms 
and inconspicuous colours in rustic scenes, but the 
wealth, liberty, numbers, and rivalry of a great city 
bring them out broadly and luridly. It is a forcing- 
bed where every vice attains abnormal growth. And 
when the benign influences of religion are rejected, 
the wickedness is in the same proportion aggravated. 

Il. The Saviour of the City.—‘ Where also our 
Lord was crucified.’ Christ crucified is the one anti- 
dote for the city’s wickedness and woe, even when 
that city is Jerusalem. We are not going to cleanse, 
enlighten, uplift, and idolise our cities without God ; 
and then it will only be through God as He has been 
pleased to reveal Himself in His redeeming Son. 
Every sin that blasts the city is condemned in the 
cross; every inspiration that saves it flows from the 
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cross. Calvary testifies to the everlasting righteous- 
ness of God, to His mercy to the penitent, to His 
sympathy and grace with up-struggling humanity. 
Only in the cross do we get at the root of the mis- 
chief; only there do we find the essential blessing. 
God is in Christ crucified, reconciling the world unto 
Himself; and only as sinners find their way to the 
foot of the cross are Babylon, Sodom, and Egypt 
transformed into the City of God. ‘And he carried 
me away in the Spirit to a great and high mountain, 
and showed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, 
descending out of heaven from God,’—W. L. War- 
xinson, The Ashes of Roses, p. 68. 

Rererences.—XI. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 
488. XI. 15.—C. J. Ridgeway, The King and His Kingdom, 
p- 29. W. Watson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 389. 
Bishop Dowden, Religion in Relation to the Social and Political 
Infe of England, No. 6. T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. iv. p. 310. 
F. T. Bassett, Things that Must Be, p. 72. Hapositor (5th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 349. XI. 16, 17.—W. H. Hutchings, 
Sermon Sketches, p. 18. XI. 18.—Ezxpositor (6th Series), vol. 
x. p. 362. 


THE ARK AND ITS NEW SANCTUARY 
And there was seen in His temple the ark of His covenant.’ 
—REV. XI. Ig. 

I. Tuis vision of the ark in heaven suggests that the 
worship of God is henceforth to direct itself towards 
a new centre, Under the old dispensation the ark 
was a witness to the root-principles of true worship. 
It contained within itself the mementoes of those 
facts and truths from which the Covenant tie between 
God and His people was woven, and which must ever 
be kept in mind by those who would enjoy fellowship 
with God. (1) This vision implies that the worship 
of a humanity regenerated by the discipline of judg- 
ment will find its centre and resting-place in the self- 
same principles which were foreshadowed by the 
ordinances of the first tabernacle. The proclamation 
by great voices in heaven. ‘The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ,’ herald a new and better theocracy ; and 
as the ark of the Covenant was the keystone of the 
old, so are the truths illustrated by its emblems 
essentials of the new. (2) This glimpse of an ark in 
the celestial temple suggests that the new centre of 
worship is catholic and not national. (3) The vision 
seems to indicate the growing religious capacity of 
the race. John implies in this vision that all worship 
will at last pour itself forth where God has fixed the 
true mercy-seat, and the places on earth accounted 
holy will be left behind by the soaring faith of the 

believer. 

II. The Covenant ark in heaven is the pledge of 
victory and external salvation to the chosen people. 
Napoleon Bonaparte once said: ‘A man must feel 
himself a child of fortune if he is to brace his soul to 
fortitude’. That cynical and godless man had prob- 
ably ceased to feel himself a pet of the Fates when 
he began to blunder, and brought about, in due time, 
his own irretrievable overthrow. In presence of the 
ark of God’s Covenant in the ever-open temple, the 
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servant of Jesus Christ may always realise that a 
resistless providence is on his side, and that he can 
suffer no final defeat. ‘The Covenant ark in heaven 
is a landmark of the inheritance which God has 
promised to them that love Him. The ark of the 
Covenant seen by John precedes the pilgrim saints 
into the new land of promise, and asserts their birth- 
right in ‘the city whose builder and maker is God’, 
It puts the patriarchs in possession of that better 
country which they never found on earth. If we are 
servants of the Covenant, and in accord with its 
demands, it is already claiming our inheritance for 
us. ‘The symbolic ark has been carried amidst exult- 
ing songs into its last resting-place. It has passed 
into the realms of light, and, in view of the one 
Church in heaven and on earth, waits there till the 
last weary fainting warrior, the last pale footsore 
woman, the last halting child, has crossed the flood, 
and every jot and tittle of the Covenant promise 
has been fulfilled. 

Rererences.—XI. 19.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. No, 
1621; vol. xli. No. 2427. XII. 1-5.—Bishop Gore, Chris. 
tian World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 33. XII. 2.—Hzapositor (4th 
Series), vol. ii. p. 290. 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 
‘ Michael and his angels.’—REv. x11. 7. 


Trapirion says that the Feast of St. Michael and all 
Angels was first celebrated in the fourth century ; 
but history states that its general observance did not 
occur until the eighth century, when it became an 
annual festival. Since then the Eastern Church has 
observed it on 8th November; the Anglican Church 
on 29th September. 

The belief in angelic creatures has been a favourite 
article in the universal creed, but the most unequivo- 
cal and direct evidence of their existence and minist 
is to be found in the Bible. Fifteen, at least, of the. 
inspired writers have described them. 

I. Of the vast number of the holy angels there ie 
very little doubt. The Jewish Rabbis state the’ 
‘nothing exists without an attendant angel, not even 
a blade of grass’. The great Aquinas asserts that 
‘there are more angels than all substances together, 
celestial and terrestrial, animate and inanimate’. 
St. Gregory calculates that ‘ there are so many angels 
as there are elect’. Charles Kingsley maintains that 
‘in every breeze there are living spirits, and God’s 
angels guide the thunder-clouds’. But what saith 
the Scripture? On its pages their number is variously 
stated. As Jacob was on his way back to his native 
land ‘ the angels of God met him’. In his last bene- 
diction Moses speaks of ‘ten thousand’. When 
Elisha prayed that his servant’s eyes might be opened, 
‘he saw, and behold the mountain was ful! of horses 
and chariots of fire round about’. In his vision of 
the Ancient of Days, Daniel beheld ‘thousand thou- 
sands ministering unto Him, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand standing before Him’. St. John did 
but echo this language in one of his gorgeous de- 
scriptions of Heaven when he described the angels as 
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a vast assembly ‘which no man could number’. At 
the advent of Jesus there appeared ‘a multitude of 
the heavenly host, and one dark eventide, near 
Gethsemane, He declared to Peter that if He prayed 
to His Father He would give Him ‘ more than twelve 
legions of angels’. 

IJ. But all the angels are not of the same rank. 
Michael, for example, is represented in Scripture as 
being the next in rank to the Angel-Jehovah. In 
the Book of Daniel he is spoken of as ‘one of the 
chief princes’ in the celestial hierarchy, and in the 
Book of St. John as ‘the archangel ’. 

III. A word may now be added about the ministry 
ef angels. ‘They were ever the servants of Jesus 
during His incarnate life, as they are now in His 
glorified life ; and sometimes God has employed them 
to punish the wicked. ‘The Collect for this Festival 
speaks of the succour and defence which they may 
render to us, and it is well to remember that they 
are God’s ministers, and ‘do His pleasure’. ‘ Babes,’ 
says Manton, ‘have their guardian angels’; and 
Bengel asserts that ‘the angels take care of the little 
ones ; and so much the more the less they are able 
to protect themselves’ ; while Keble ascribes the ‘ first 
soft smile’ of sleeping infancy to their presence, and, 
in his own poetic and beautiful manner, represents 
their smile as ‘a gleam from heaven’s deep sea of 
love’. And a Greater than these has said that the 
angels of the little ones do always behold the Face of 
their Father in Heaven. 

It may be true that holy angels render service to 
unholy men ; but, according to the Bible, they are 
specially ‘sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation’. Nor do they forget the 
body which enshrined the. soul. They guard its 
sleeping-place, as they did the sepulchre of Jesus, 
until the early dawn of the resurrection, when they 
will give up their trust. 

Rererences.—XII. 7.—R. E. Hutton, The Crown of Christ, 
p. 281. H.S. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. 
p. 209. XII. 8.—W. H. Barlow, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlix. p. 372. 


‘The accuser of our brethren.’—REv. x11. ro. 

Tue character in which he [Blake] abhors and re- 
nounces Satan is that of ‘the accuser of sins’. The 
monarch of hell might be the antagonist of many 
things accounted sacred, and might exercise wild 
volcanic forces in many inconvenient directions, and 
yet incur small blame from Blake; but it is a 
different matter when the same personage accuses 
others of sins. . . . There lies the fatal flaw in Satan. 
‘Every religion that preaches vengeance for sin is the 
teligion of the enemy and avenger, and not of the 
forgiver of sin; and their God is Satan named by 
the Divine name.’—W. M. Rosserri, upon Blake. 

Rererences.—XII. 10.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. v. p. 
291 ; wid. (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 327. 
‘They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb.’—Rgv. xm. 11. 


Bissor Danret Witson preached from this text at St. 
Bride’s Church in 1846, on behalf of the Church 
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Missionary Society. He only paid one visit to Eng< — 
land during his quarter of a century’s episcopate in 
India and his sermon was the chief event of his 
furlough. His heads were (1) the mighty foe, (2) 
the means of resisting him, (3) the issue of the con- 
flict. At the close he used this expression: ‘Then 
may we humbly hope that being washed, covered, 
plunged, hidden in the blood of the Lamb, we shall 
pass as one of our commentators [Dr. Gill] sublimely 
speaks, ‘under the purple covering triumphantly te 


> 


glory”. 3 

Rererences.—XII. 11.—Spurgeon, vol. xxi. No. 1287; 
vol. xxxiv. No. 2043. XII. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, 
xxv. No. 1502. 


‘ And the earth helped the woman.’—REv. x11. 16. 


I Like to see the earth helping the woman. I do 
not plead very earnestly for any particular church, 
but I would have a well-formed machinery fixed in 
every country—ducts of irrigation—through which 
the predominant religion, whatever it is, may diffuse 
its streams of Christian instruction,—CHALMERs, in 

1830. 

Rererence.—XII. 16.—Bishop Boyd-Carpenter, Christian 

World Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 337. 

‘And the dragon went to make war with . . . those who keep 
the commandments of God, and have the testimony of 
Jesus Christ.’—-Rev. xu. 17. 

In his Holy War, Bunyan describes the various 

Captains of the Devil’s army against Mansoul, one 

of whom is ‘Captain Pope ; his standard-bearer bare 

the red colours, and his scutcheon was the stake, the 
flame, and the good man in it’. 


‘And I saw a beast coming up out of the sea. . . and all the 

world wondered after the beast.’—-REv. xml. 1-3. 
Louis Naroteon was a symbol and creature of his 
time, which divided with him the crime of the coup 
d’éat. He had his day, and paid his debt at the end 
of it to the retributory powers. But while his day 
lasted, and he seemed to thrive, he was an ugiy 
object in the eyes of those who believed in some sort 
of providence,—F RounE. 


‘Tu same day,’ writes Carlyle in his account of the 
French orgies in 1'793, ‘ while this brave Carmagnole- 
dance has hardly jigged itself out, there arrive Pro- 
cureur Chaumette and Municipals and Departmentals, 
and with them the strangest freightage : a New Re- 
ligion! Demoiselle Candeille of the opera, a woman 
fair to look upon, when well rouged ; she, borne on 
palanquin shoulder-high, with red woollen nightcap, 
in azure mantle, garlanded with oak, holding in her 
hand the Pike of the Jupiter-Peuple, sails in, 
heralded by white young women girt in tricolor. 
Let the world consider it! This, O National Con- 
vention, wonder of the Universe, is our New Divin- 
ity ; Goddess of Reason, worthy, and alone worthy, 
of revering. Her henceforth we adore. Nay, were 
it too much to ask of our august National Repre- 
sentation that it also went with us to the et-devant 
Cathedral called of Notre-Dame, and executed a few 
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strophes in worship of her? . . . Other mysteries, 
seemingly of a Cabiric or Paphian character, we leave 
under the Veil, which appropriately stretches itself 
“along the pillars of the aisles”—not to be lifted 
aside by the hand of History.’ 

Rererences.—XIII. 1, 2.—F. T. Bassett, Things that Must 
Be, p. 1. XIII. 2, 5, 6.—H. Edwards, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1499, p. 129. 


* The whole earth wondered after the beast.’—REv. xl. 3. 


Matmessury gives us the beginning of the marriage 
story ;—how the prince reeled into chapel to be 
married ; how he hiccuped out his vows of fidelity— 
you know how he kept them; how he pursued the 
woman whom he had married ; to what a state he 
brought her; with what blows he struck her; with 
what malignity he pursued her; what his treatment 
of his daughter was; and what his own life. He 
the first gentleman in Europe! There is no stronger 
satire on the proud English society of that day, than 
that they admired George—Tuackeray, on ‘ George 
the Fourth’. 


‘Who is like unto the beast ? "—REv. x11. 4. 


Tuerx is as great vice in praising, and as frequent, 
as in detracting.—BEn Jonson. 


THERE never was a mean and abject mind that did 
not admire an intrepid and dexterous villain — 
Bourke. 

Rererence.—XIII. 5-8.—Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. xii. 

p- 103. 

‘And all that dwell upon the earth shall worship him, whose 
Names are not written in the book of life of the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.’—REv. xu. 8. 

On a certain time, as I_was walking in the fields, the 

Lord said unto me: Thy name is written in the 

Lamb’s book of life, which was before the founda- 

tion of the world. And as the Lord spake it, I 

believed, and saw it in the new birth—Fox’s 

Journal. 

Rererenons.—XIII. 8.—EHxpositor (5th Series), vol. iy. 

p. 277; wid. vol. v. p. 416. 

‘Here is the patience and the faith of the saints.’— 
REV. XIII. 10. 

He was an absolute sepulchre in the swallowing of 

oppression and ill-usage. It vanished in him. 

There was no echo of complaint, no murmur of re- 

sentment from the hollows of that soul. The blows 

that fell upon him resounded not, and no one but 

God remembered them.—Gxrorck Macponatp, in 

Robert Falconer. 


Compare, for the idea of impatience and irritation as 
fatal to character, the description of the French put 
by Lord Lytton, in My Novel, into the mouth of 
Mr. Caxton. ‘Sir, their whole political history, 
since the great meeting of the Tiers Etat, has been 
the history of men who would rather go to the devil 
than be bitten by a flea. It is the record of human 
impatience, that seeks to force time, and expects to 
grow forests from the spawn of a mushroom.’ 


As Dr. Birkbeck Hill rightly observes of Gibbon: 
‘After the long war that he had waged against the 
stifling of truth by the Church of Rome, his fall 
was deep indeed, when, under the terror inspired 
by the French Revolution, he urged some Portuguese 
gentlemen not to give up, at such a crisis, the In- 
quisition’. 

Contrast Dr. Johnson’s theory, in his well-known 
note to the first scene of ‘Henry the Fourth’ (first 
part): ‘The lawfulness and justice of the holy wars 
have been much disputed, but perhaps here is a 
principle on which the question may be easily de- 
termined. If it be part of the religion of the Ma- 
hommedans to extirpate by the sword all other 
religions, it is, by the law of self-defence, lawful for 
men of every other religion, and for Christians among 
others, to make war upon Mahommedans, simply as 
Mahommedans, as men obliged by their own prin- 
ciples to make war upon Christians, and only 
lymg in wait till opportunity shall promise them 
success,’ 


THE BEAST WITH LAMB’S HORNS 
‘Another beast... and he had two horns like a lamb.’— 
REV. XIII. II. 

I am not at present concerned with the precise re- 
cognition of this beast. I only want to lay hold of 
this predominant fact: the beast wore some char- 
asteristics that are suggestive of Him that sitteth on 
the Throne. But here I am told that the deceiver 
has some of the Redeemer’s characteristics! He isa 
beast, but with ‘horns like a lamb’. The beast 
mimics the Lamb. Let us consider this nefarious 
ministry of mimicry. 

I. The Devil makes us trifle with moral destiny. 
‘The serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
surely die’. Sin does not spell death! Is the de- 
ceptiveness effective? Let us consult our hearts, 
We are deluded by the horns, and we become the 
victims of the beast. 

II. And the Devil assumes the colour of the 
general surroundings. He hides himself in the 
common standards. 

III. And the Devil allures us by esthetic appeals, 
The Devil can besiege the senses and captivate by 
the pleasurable sensations. 

IV. And the Devil deludes us by the mirage of 
material satisfaction. He disguises the ay desert, 
and it bewitches us as an apparent land of springs. 
He makes us thirst and haste, and, lo! we discover 
sand! ‘He showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them.’ How fascinating, and 
yet how delusive |—J. H. Jowxrr, The British: Con- 
gregationalist, p. 118. 

Rererences.—XIII. 11.—EHzxpositor (4th Series), vol. iv. p. 
$25. XIII. 12.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. i. p. 351. XIII, 18 
—lIbid, vol. viii. p. 183, XIII. 14.—Ibid. (4th Series), vol, 
vii. p. 412. XIII. 15.—Ibid. vol ii. p. 285. XIII. 18— 
Ibid. (6th Series), vol. i. p. 304. XIV. 1-3.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. iii. No. 110. XIV. 2, 4, 6.—J. C. M. Bellew, 
Sermons, vol. iii. p. 64. 
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A NEW SONG 
(For Holy Innocents’ Day) 


‘ And they sung as it were a new song before the throne.’— 
REV. XIV. 3. 

Way, when heaven is yet ringing with the bright 
message of peace, does the wailing of Ramah, of 
Bethlehem, shriek in upon it with discordant jar? 
Perhaps the words of to-day’s Epistle may suggest 
our attitude while feeling after the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit on this festival. 

The Apostle in his vision is contemplating a great 
company standing with the Lamb on Mount Zion, 
worshipping before the throne, and from that throne 
proceeds a voice as of many waters, and the voice of 
a great thunder. 

I. It may be that the Teaching of Holy Inno- 
cents’ Day is part of the New Song of the Church 
which comes forth from the throne of God. For it 
is the song of infant wailing, an inarticulate cry, the 
song of those ‘ whose only language is a cry,’ a cry of 
pain, of anguish, and of misery. All who came near 
Christ more or less suffered by approaching Him, 
just as if earthly trouble and pain went out of Him, 
as some precious virtue, for the good of their soul. 
Surely this is part of the new song of Holy Innocents’ 
Day, the true meaning of suffering in the economy 
of the world. 

II. The Song that Mounts up before the Throne 
To-day is also a Song without Words.—It tells of 
no great achievements, no mighty actions. It tells 
of nameless fame, of passionless renown, of the glori- 
ous blessing of innocency as one of the choicest 
treasures of heaven. There is no other strain like 
it. Imperfection mingles with the song and the glory 
of the greatest martyrs. But they are without fault 
before the throne of God. The honour bestowed on 
little children—the honour which belongs to inno- 
cency—is another distinguishing mark of Christianity, 
the new song which the Church has tried to learn. 
Is the Holy Innocents’ Day put there simply to daunt 
us, and to kindle remorse, and aggravate our loss? 
No, we can in a sense make ourselves young again. 
We can go straight to our Father’s home, and ask 
Him to teach us even in this weary world, ‘Lord, 
what wouldst Thou have me to do?’ 


‘And they sing as it were a new song before the throne.’— 
REV. XIV. 3. 

Wuar a blessing it is that there are things so good 
and delightful that no repetition of them can con- 
vert them into bores! Were there not some such 
things, eternity would be but a melancholy prospect 
for us. ‘The song of heaven is called a new song, 
although I suppose its elements must always be the 
same, to express its unwearying nature. The affec- 
tions are always new.—Erskine of Linlathen, in a 
letter to his sister. 


Rerenences.—XIV. 3.—H. Woodcock, Sermon Outlines 
(1st Series), p. 45. Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 169. 
Expositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 463; tid. vol. x. p. 153. 


REVELATION XIV 





‘These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goe .. These were redeemed from among men, being the 
stfruits unto God and to the Lamb.’—REV. xiv. 4. 


CuristMas Day is followed by three other holy days: 
St. Stephen, St. John, and the Innocents. Now, why 
is this? Why are these three holy days put thus 
close together, and made to follow immediately after 
Christmas? And why, of all the New Testament 
Saints, should these three be chosen to be, as it were, 
the train of followers appointed to wait on the Saviour 
at His Birth? 

I. They are examples of the fruits of the Incarna- 
tion; instances of the work of restoration, and 
cleansing, and refining, by Christ of that nature which 
in Adam had been ruined; instances of what His 
Coming in the Flesh could do to make men like 
Himself, and fit for His Glory. Thus the Festival of 
St. Stephen, a man like ourselves, yet raised so high 
as to shed his blood for the truth, and pray for his 
murderers ; of St. John, also like one of us, yet so 
sanctified that he spake of the love of God as only 
the Lord Himself spoke of it ; of the Innocents, like 
other children, yet whose deaths as speechless infants, 
the saddest of all fates here, turned the curse and 
penalty of Adam’s sin into a crown of glory—these 
were joined on to Christmas Day as the marks and 
trophies of His Christmas victory. 

II. 'They show us that Christ’s blessing is not con- 
fined to one way of serving Him, to one sort of people, 
but is meant for all sorts and conditions and ages; 
that He has a place in His kingdom for young and 
old, for small and great. His saints will include 
men cut off in their prime, yet who have in a few days 
fulfilled the work of many; men like St. John, who 
have filled a long life with the glory and love of God ; 
and also those whom the world despises, as weak and 
poor, children in age and in understanding, but 
gentle and sanctified enough to be His witnesses, and 
to suffer in quietness and silence. 

III. They remind us that there are many different 
ways of serving Christ; many different gifts; man 
different ways of glorifying Him; yet all are of God, 
all belong to His one great purpose of saving and 
sanctifying man, all help on towards His kingdom. 
St. Stephen’s death (premature, from a worldly point 
of view) does not make St. John’s long life and 
peaceful end less acceptable, less becoming to the 
beloved disciple of a crucified Master. Early to die, 
or long to live, are both ways which lead to glory. 

IV. They exemplify those special graces (in human 
type) of which He came down on earth to show the 
perfect pattern, and which were all united in His 
person. ‘They show us reflections—faint, indeed, but 
real—in human souls like our own, of the glories of 
the Sun of Righteousness. They show us that man 
can, like Christ, gladly lay down his life for the sake 
of God, and his brethren; that man can love, after 
the example, and in the way, in which Christ loved’; 
they show us the type among men of that perfect 
innocence and humility which was in Him. If we 


want to be like Christ, we must be like St. Stephen, 
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St. John, and the Holy Innocents, in those special 
races for which we commemorate them.—R. W. 
nurcu, Village Sermons. 


HOLY INNOCENTS’ DAY 


‘These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth.’—REv. xiv. 4. 

To-pay we commemorate the deaths of the little 
children slaughtered at Bethlehem to allay the un- 
worthy fear of Herod. The blood-shedding of these 
little ones, martyrs in deed if not in will, strikes al- 
most a discordant note amid our Christmas festivities. 
Our hearts are still full of the gladness of the coming 
of the Child-King. In our ears we still hear the ring 
of childish laughter, we can still see the brightness 
of the children’s eyes, as they feel that so much of 
all the Christmas merry-making has been organised 
in love, that they may have their part in the rejoicing 
at the birthday of the King In the midst of it all 
we are pointed to this tragedy of old, the slain little 
ones, victims to the cruel hatred and fear of an un- 
worthy king. We realise that it is all part of the 
great strife for our salvation which our Lord waged. 
These little victims were but the first sacrificed by 
the powers of evil to retard the progress of the king- 
dom of light. Cruelty and hatred compassed the 
death of the King Himself, and since then saints 
have suffered, blood has been shed, tears have flowed, 
and martyrs have witnessed by their deaths. 

I. The Tragedy of Child-Suffering.—It reminds 
us, too, of the ever-present tragedy of child-suffering 
—the suffering which results from the misdoing, 
cruelty, or neglect of adult people. How sad it all 
is, and we realise that, like the tragedy of Holy In- 
nocents’ Day, it is all the fruit of sin! How many 
victims are sacrificed, year by year, by the neglect or 
positive ill-treatment of vicious and cruel parents ! 
Parents so sodden by drink and other demoralising 
indulgence that natural affection has died within 
them, or only shines fitfully, making the periods of 
neglect, violence, and cruelty all the more horrible by 
contrast. ‘Thank God, much is now being done to 
alleviate the suffering of little children. We may do 
much to alleviate this suffering, to stop this continual 
moral and actual slaying of little innocents, by sup- 
porting by every means in our power the me 
of the Gospel, the work of our Church, in the dar 
places in our cities. This is the true remedy: to 
itt up Jesus, the Friend for little children ; to reach 
pet Ne by our Temperance Societies and other re- 
orming parish agencies ; and so sweeten and make 
wholesome the home influences. And this is work 
which we can do much to aid, both by personal service 
and by giving of our means. 

Il. A Message of Comfort.— We find a message 
of comfort as we turn again to the Epistle for to- 
day, showing us the state of happiness of little ones 
gathered by the Good Shepherd into His fold. 
“These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth; these were redeemed from among men, 
being the firstfruits unto God and to the Lamb,’ 


In some of the colonial churches this Epistle is used 
in place of the usual lesson in the Burial Service at 
the funerals of little children, and it certainly con- 
tains a message of hope and consolation for stricken 
hearts, bereaved of little loved ones. ‘They follow 
the Lamb.’ We, too, seek to follow Him, but, alas! 
cumbered by our earthly nature, how unworthy is 
our following! How many are our failures and mis- 
takes! They dwell in His very presence. ‘In their 
mouth is found no guile; for they are without fault 
before the throne of God.’ Could there be happier 
conditions of existence or of service? The thought 
of their perfect bliss may well set ringing again in 
our hearts the Christmas bells of rejoicing and glad- 
ness. Surely every Christian heart must in time 
learn that the little one, taken in the freshness of its 
innocency and purity, uncontaminated by the world, 
is not to be mourned as one lost, but rather to be 
rejoiced over as a little lamb safely carried to the 
fold by the kind Shepherd. ‘Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ Thus we see that the message of Holy 
Innocents’ Day need not be « sad one to us at all. 
To the bereaved it may be a joyous and glad one, as 
they regard these little ones as the ‘firstfruits unto 
the Lamb’. ‘The first of the many little ‘children of 
God’ since brought safely to the joy of the presence 
of their Lord. And it will be a glad one to us all if 
we learn to follow the Lamb through all the dark 
paths of life, as they in their happier condition follow 
Him, bearing the marks of purity, guilelessness and 
obedience. 

‘ These are they which were not defiled with women ; for they 

are virgins.’—REvV. XIV. 4. 

I am obliged to mention, though I do it with great 
reluctance, another deep imagination which at this 
time, the autumn of 1816, takes possession of me— 
there can be no mistake about the fact; viz., that it - 
would be the will of God that I should lead a single 
life. This anticipation, which has held its ground 
almost continuously ever since—with the break of a 
month now and a month then, up to 1829, and after 
that date without any break at all—was more or less 
connected in my mind with the notion that my 
calling in life would require such a sacrifice as celibacy 
involved: as, for instance, missionary work among 
the heathen, to which I had a great drawing for some 
years. It also strength~naed my feeling of separation 
from the visible world.—Nrwman’s Apologia pro 
Vita Sua. 


Tus was also a text over which Milton says he ‘did 
not slumber,’ taking it as an incentive to purity, 
which struck ‘doubtless at fornication; for marriage 
must not be called a defilement’. 

‘These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 

goeth,’—REv. XIV. 4. 

Wuen Joseph John Gurney was adopting more and 
more strictly the principles of Quakerism, he wrote 
in defence of his conduct : ‘It will be difficult to the 
outward man to become more of a Friend, but it is 
the path of the cross; and of those who had the 
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Father’s name written on their foreheads, St. John 
heard a voice from heaven saying, “'These are they 
which follow the Lamb whtthersoever He leadeth 
them”.’ 


In the last chapter of Jane Lyre, Charlotte Bronté 
applies the same text to the resolute character of 
St. John Rivers in his missionary career. ‘A more 
resolute, indefatigable pioneer never wrought amidst 
rocks and dangers. Firm, faithful, and devoted ; full 
of energy and zeal and truth, he labours for his race. 
. . . His is the ambition of the high master-spirit, 
which aims to fill a place in the first rank of those 
who are redeemed from the earth—who stand with- 
out fault before the throne of God; who share the 
last mighty victories of the Lamb; who are called 
and chosen and faithful.’ 


Kerste makes this verse the text of his lines on ‘The 
Holy Innocents’ Day’. 
‘These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth.’—REvy. xiv. 4. 
Joun Evetyn, in his Diary, quotes this verse in de- 
scribing the last hours of his dear son: ‘Such a child 
I never saw; for such a child I bless God, in whose 
bosom he is! May I and mine become as this little 
child, who now follows the child Jesus, that Lamb of 
God, in a white robe, whithersoever He goes; even 
so, Lord Jesus, fiat voluntas tua. Thou gavest 
him to us, Thou hast taken him from us, blessed be 
the name of the Lord! That he had anything ac- 
ceptable to Thee was from Thy grace alone, seeing 
from me he had nothing but sin, but that Thou hast 
pardoned! Blessed be my God for ever! Amen,’ 
Rererences.—XIV. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlii. No. 
2456. Hapositor (7th Series), vol. vi. p. 177. 


THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN LIFE 


‘These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth. These were purchased from among men, to be the 
firstfruits unto God and unto the Lamb. And in their 
mouth was found no lie: they are without blemish.’ — 
Rev. XIV. 4, 5 (R.V.). 

Tus is a picture, furnished by revelation, of a re- 
deemed society. Its fulness is realised in the life 
which is to come; its beginnings are here and now. 
Although, therefore, the vision of life which is painted 
for us here belongs in its fulness to the future, we 
may see its outlines in the present, see now the 
characteristics of the life here sketched for us; 
and we ought to be striving after this ideal every 
day. 

I. In the first place, it is a complete following of 
Christ. Following Christ is the alpha and omega of 
the Christian life, and without it there can be no 
Christian life. ‘To follow Him in the general sense 
is to live in His spirit, the spirit of trust and obedi- 
ence towards God, and of loving interest and service 
towards men, which He manifested. And to follow 
Him in the particular sense is to say every day with 
honest and earnest purpose, ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?’ not, ‘ What are others doing,’ but, 
‘What is the will of My Master for me?’ Nothing 


is clearer to a student of the ways of Christ with men 
than that His will differs for different people. 

II. We come upon the secret of this absolute follow- 
ing: ‘These were purchased’. The atonement of 
Christ is not a cold legal transaction, by virtue of 
which a certain number of souls are passed over from 
the power of evil to the power of good ; it is not thus 
that men are bought ; but by goodness, by love, by 
the infinite grace of Christ the will is won over, the 
love of man for God is created, the devotion of the 
heart is purchased. 

III. We see the result of following Christ mani- 
fested in'the character of these elect souls. ‘In their 
mouth was found no lie: they are without blemish,’ 
Christ imparts this purity to those who follow Him. 
A more perfect following of Christ, a more perfect 
union with Him, will mean a more perfect purity. 
There is nothing that the Bible more strongly insists 
upon than that we shall be true. And they are with- 
out spot, they are pure and clean. Nothing pains a 
man who is truly seeking to follow Christ, nothing 
gives him such agony of soul, as the spots and stains 
that are in his thoughts and desires, on his inner life, 
spots which he sometimes thinks are gone, which 
break out again and again, visible it may be to no 
eye but his own and God’s. But it is not impossible, 
and we are not to lose the desire. It may take a life- 
time to achieve it, but it will certainly be achieved 
by the man who earnestly seeks it, and seeks it in the 
right way.—Cuar.xs Brown, Light and Life, p. 23. 

Rererences.—XIV. 4, 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxix. 
No. 2324. XIV. 6.—W. Landels, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
xly. p. 363. R. F. Horton, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvi. 
p. 216. Expositor (4th Series), vol. i. p. 34. 


‘The angel with the everlasting Gospel.’—Rev. xiv. 6, 7. 


From this passage Edward Bickersteth preached his 
great sermon at the Jubilee of the Church Missionary 
Society in 1848, in St. Anne’s Church, Blackfriars. 
He dwelt on the Gospel as everlasting (1) in contrast 
with perishing empires; (2) in contrast to the preten- 
sions of vain philosophy ; (8) in its suitableness to the 
most urgent wants of mankind; (4) in the eternal 
blessings it conveys; (5) in the obligation of every 
Christian to diffuse it, 

RereRENcE.—XIV. 7.—N. D. Hillis, Christian World Pul- 
pit, vol. lvii. p. 328. fF 
‘If any man worshippeth the beast and his image, he shal) 

drink of the wine of the wrath of God.’—Rev. xiv. 9, 10. 
I BELIEVE it to be quite one of the crowning wicked- 
nesses of this age that we have starved and chilled our 
faculty of indignation, and neither desire nor dare to 
punish crimes justly. We have taken up the bene- 
volent idea, forsooth, that justice is to be preventive 
instead of vindictive; and we imagine that we are 
to punish, not in anger, but in expediency; not that 
we may give deserved pain to the person in fault, 
but that we may frighten other people from com- 
mitting the same fault. . . . But all true justice is 
vindictive to vice, as it is rewarding to virtue, Only 
—and herein it is distinguished from persona] re- 
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venge—it is vindictive of the wrong done, not of the 
wrong done to us. It is the rational expression of 
deliberate anger, as of deliberate gratitude; it is 
not exemplary or even corrective, but essentially re- 
tributive ; it is the absolute art of measured recom- 
pense, giving honour where honour is due, and shame 
where shame is due, and joy where joy is due, and 
pain where pain is due.—Rusxin, Lectures on Art, m1. 


Rererences.—XIV, 9-11.—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p. 290; zbid. (6th Series), vol. iii. p. 457. XIV. 12.—J. A. 
Alexander, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, p. 487. Lapositor (5th 
Series), vol. i. p. 143. XIV. 12, 13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol, xxi. No. 1219. H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 71. 


‘Their works do follow them.’—REv. xiv. 13. 


Arrer describing the scene at Cromwell’s death-bed, 
Carlyle quotes this verse to round off his hero’s 
career :— 

‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; blessed 
are the valiant that have lived in the Lord. Amen, 
saath the Spirit—Amen. They do rest from their 
labours and their works follow them. 

‘Their works follow them. As, I think, this 
Oliver Cromwell’s have done and are still doing! 
We have had our “Revolutions of Eighty-eight,” 
officially called “glorious,” and other Revolutions 
not yet called glorious; and somewhat has been 
gained for poor Mankind. Men’s ears are not now 
slit-off by rash Officiality ; Officiality' will, for long 
henceforth, be more cautious about men’s ears. The 
tyrannous star-chambers, branding-irons, chimerical 
kings and surplices at All-hallowtide, they are gone, 
or with immense velocity going. Oliver’s works do 
follow him! The works of a man, bury them under 
what guano-mountains and obscene out-droppings you 
will, do not perish, cannot perish. What of Heroism, 
what of Eternal Light was in a Man and his. Life, is 
with very great exactness added to the Eternities,’ 


Ir the blessedness of the dead that die in the Lord 
were only in resting in the grave, then a beast or a 
stone were as blessed ; nay, it were evidently a curse 
and not a blessing. For was not life a great mercy? 
Was it not a greater mercy to serve God and do 
good—to enjoy all the comforts of life, the fellowship 
of the saints, the comfort of ordinances, and much 
of Christ in all—than to be rotting in the grave? 
Therefore some further blessedness is there promised. 
—Ricwarp Baxter. 


In The Friend (essay x1v.) Coleridge pronounces the 
following eulogy upon Dr. Andrew Bell, founder of 
the ‘Madras’ or monitorial system of education, 
‘Would I frame to myself the most inspiriting re- 
presentation of future bliss which my mind is capable 
of comprehending, it would be embodied to me in 
the idea of Bell receiving, at some distant period, the 
appropriate reward of his earthly labours, when 

ousands and ten thousands of glorified spirits, 
whose reason and conscience had through his efforts 
been unfolded,! shall sing the song of their own re- 
demption, and pouring forth praises to God and to 


their Saviour, shall repeat his “new name” in Heaven, 
give thanks for his earthly virtues, as the chosen in- 
strument of Divine mercy to themselves, and not 
seldom, perhaps, turn their eyes towards him, as from 
the sun to its image in the fountain, with secondary 
pratt and the permitted utterance of a human 
ove.’ 


I wave certainly seen sometimes engraved over your 
family vaults, and especially on the more modern 
tablets, those comfortful words, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord. But'I observe that you are 
usually content, with the help of the village stone- 
mason, to say only this concerning your dead; and 
that you but rarely venture to add the yea of the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them. Nay, I am not even 
sure that many of you clearly apprehend the mean- 
ing of such followers and following, nor, in the most 
pathetic funeral sermons, have I heard the matter 
made strictly intelligible to your hope. ... And 
yet it isa text which, seeing how often we would 
fain take the comfort of it, surely invites explanation. 

The implied difference between those who die in the 

Lord, and die—otherwise; the essential distinction 

between the labour from which those blessed ones 

rest, and the work which in some mysterious way 
follows them . . . ought, it seems to me, to cause the 
verse to glow on your (lately, I observe, more artistic) 
tombstones, like the letters on Belshazzar’s wall; 
and with the more lurid and alarming light, that 
this following of the works is distinctly connected, 
in the parallel passage of Timothy, with judgment 
upon the works.—Rusxin, Fors Clavigera, x1v. 
Rererences.—XIV. 13.—Archbishop Temple, Christian 

World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 65. J. Baines, Twenty Sermons, p. 

75. C. Gutch, Sermons, p. 290. J. Keble, Sermons for the 

Holy Week, p. 241. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 14. 

Ibid. (6th Series), vol. x. p. 359. XIV. 13, 14.—J. G. Green- 

hough, Christian World Puljit, vol. lix. p. 86. XIV. 14-20. 

—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 1. No. 2910. 

‘ And another angel came out of the temple, crying to him that 
sat on the cloud, Send forth thy sickle, and reap, for the 
harvest of the earth is over-ripe.—REvV. xIv. 15. 

I must, in passing, mark for you that the form of 

the sword or sickle of Perseus, with which he kills 

Medusa, is another image of the whirling happy 

vortex, and belongs especially to the sword of de- 

struction and annihilation; whence it is given to 
the two angels (Rev. xtv. 15), who gather for de- 
struction, the evil harvest and evil vintage of the 

earth.—Rusxm, The Queen of the Atr, sec. 30. 

Rererences.—XI1V. 18.—Hapositor (5th Series), vol. ix. p. 

139. XV. 1.—Ibid. (5th Series), vol. x. p. 200. XV. 2, 3.— 

8. H. Fleming, Fifteen-Minute Sermons for the People, p. 52. 

A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Revelation, p. 

341. XV. 2-4.—J. H. Holford, Memorial Sermons, p. 166. 


THE SONG OF TRIUMPH 


‘And they sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb.’—REv. xv. 3. 


I. Tux life of the redeemed is here represented as a 
‘Service of Song’. This will afford matter neither 
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for merriment nor surprise, if we reflect for a moment | 295. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. iii. No. 186. Expositor (6th 
or two on the function of song. Musicis a language, | Series), vol. v. p. 187. pari 
and frequently the only language that can give ex- ‘Great and marvellous are Thy works.’—Rav. Xv. 3,4. 
pression to the highest thoughts of the mind, or the | Dz Joun Browy, in his letter to Dr. Cairns, tells of 
deepest feelings of the heart. For words cannot | his uncle ‘astonishing us all with a sudden burst. 
utter what is greatest in us. Looks may do it, | Jt was.asermon upon the apparent plus of evil in 
glances, gestures, smiles and tears may do it, but it | this world, and he had driven himself and us all to 
is never so well or so effectually done as when the despair—so much sin, so much misery—when, taking — 4 
gifted sons and daughters of song come to our aid. advantage of the chapter he had read, the account 
(1) It is further to be noticed that all life, as it | of the uproar at Ephesus in the Theatre, he said, 
approaches perfection, becomes melodious. (2) | « Ah, sirs! what if some of the men who, for about 
There is no music like the music of triumph, and | the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana 
no songs like those which celebrate deliverance. of the Ephesians, have for the space of eighteen 
IL I take it as beautifully significant, that the | hundred years and more been crying day and night, 
burden of this song should be what it is, and that it | Gpegt anid marvellous are Thy works, O Lord God 
should be called ‘The Song of Moses and of the Almighty ; just and true are all Thy ways, Thow 
Lamb’, Moses, the much tried servant of God, the king of siteda ; who shall not fear Thee, 0 Lord, 


heroic leader of a stiff-necked people; and the ty Th, : Th ly art hola.’ 
‘Lamb, the eternal symbol of sacrificial suffering and glorify Thy Name ;. for hou qi 


and sorrow. For it is a mistake to suppose that | THE GLORY THAT SHALL BE REVEALED 
noble sorrow, nobly borne, silences the voice of song. | « And they sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the 


Shelley says, ‘Our sweetest songs are those that tell song of the Lamb, etc.’—REv. xv. 3-6. 
of saddest thought’. It is partly true, it is mainly | I. In the text we hear of those songs and of that — 
sentimental, But this is wholly true, that sorrow— } music, of those victors, those happy palm bearers, who 


when, as I say, it is nobly borne, when the pathetic | are keeping the true Feast of ‘Tabernacles ; who with 
‘How long?’ passes into no form of rebellion and | joy and gladness have been brought and have entered 
self-will—is important to hang or keep the harp upon | into the King’s palace. And we hear too of the 
the willows, Song breaks from it as the phoenix | mighty tribulation through which they passed ; how 
from the flame. they got the victory over the fourfold enemy, over the 
III. It is further suggested by this vision of the | wild beastiand over his image and over his mark, and 
redeemed, that the conquerors of all ages take part | over the number of his name. ‘That Anti-Christ, 
in this song. ‘The radiant hope here ‘set before us’ | who, conquered, the warfare of the Church will be ac- 
is, that all who have overcome will unite in the complished, her iniquity pardoned; that image, no 
eternal song. They shall come from the east and | doubt some devilish caricature of the miracle of the Re- 
from the west, from the north and from the south, | ‘surrection; and his mark and his name the impressin 
with the marks of conflict still upon them, and there, | of which, whatever it may be, will bring on the fin 
standing upon the ‘Sea of glass,’ with the golden | persecution. It is worth while to notice how, from 
fires as of a grand sunset flashing across its smooth | the very beginning, Satan has seemed to exult in imi- 
surface, they shall roll to highest heaven ‘the song | tating God’s miracles ; as when Jannes and Jambres 
of Moses and of the Lamb’. Think of that, my | cast down their rods and they were turned into 
heavily-laden friend! The very thing that weighs | serpents; or changed water into blood, or brought 
upon thee most, thou shalt set 1t to music some day. | forth frogs upon the land. So, as the greater number 
IV. Let us expect conflict. ‘There is something | of holy writers piously believe, that deadly wound of 
more than a happy alliteration in the well-worn | the wild beast which was healed, will be a diabolical 
phrase. ‘No cross, no crown.’ parody of the Resurrection. For it goes on directly, 
V. Only let us look for victory from the right | ‘All the world wondered-after the wild beast’ as if it 
source. ‘Looking unto Jesus’ is the only safe at- | were the crowning, the stupendous miracle which 
titude for the best and bravest of us.——J. Turw, | clinched his authority. And notice as we are marked 
Broken Ideals, p. 61. in our foreheads with the Lord’s sign, so will his un- 
REV. XV. 3. happy servants be with the mark of the wild beast ; 
Compare a sentence written by Mrs. H. B. Stowe | and as the promise to him that overcometh was the 
during the dark hours of the war between the South | white stone and the new name, the Lord’s new and 
and North: ‘If this struggle is to be prolonged till | everlasting name, written on it, so must the others 
there be not a home in the land where there is not | have the wild beast’s name; or (and time only will 
one dead, till all the treasure amassed by the unpaid | show what is the difference) the mark of his name. 
labour of the slave shall be wasted, till every drop of II. And about the sea of glass. Notice; there was 
blood drawn by the lash shall be atoned by blood | but One, who, in this world, walked even on the sea ; 
drawn by the sword, we can only bow and say, | His one follower, who so desired to walk—we know 
“Just and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints”’.’ | how his attempt ended. But, put the whole mystery 
Rererunoes.—XV. 8.—H. Melvill, Penny Pulpit, No. together—the boundlessness of the sea, the transpar- 
1656, p. 289, H, Alford, Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. ii. p. | ency of the glass, the brilliance of the fire. Iremember 
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once when in one of the narrow sea-straits that divide 
the little islands of Denmark, I was voyaging this 
way and that way a whole summer day, with nothing 
to do but to lean over the boatside, and to watch how 
the glorious rays of the sun shot in through the pure 
green sea, working out those ripples of gold and 
emerald which no earthly words can describe ; how 
the sight brought to my mind the true sea, that sea, 
glorious in its boundlessness and in its depth, but 
which yet has the element of fire added to it, and 
perhaps some little thing more of the future kingdom 
was then made known to me. 

III. Then, they shall not pass over it; then they 
shall not say, ‘Lord, «f it be Thou, bid me that I 
come to ‘Thee upon the water’. No, then they shall 
stand on the infinite abysses of God’s judgments ; 
shall see how all things have worked together for 
good to them that love God ; shall perceive how all 
the waves of this troublesome world were bearing 
them onwards to the calm of the Everlasting Port ; 
and that, with the clearness of the glass ; that, with 
the love of the fire, they stand on the sea of glass. 
—J. M. Nratz, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 71. 
‘Who shall not fear, O Lord, and glorify Thy name ?’—Rev. 

XV. 4. 

* She glorified herself and waxed wanton.’—Rev. xvii. 7(R.V.). 
TueEseE are the only two passages in which the word 
glorify is used in the book of Revelation ; once, to 
describe the Christian, once, to describe the pagan, atti- 
tude. For the latter see R. W. Church’s Cathedral 
and University Sermons, pp. 25 f. (‘ Can we believe 
that He whose words were so terrible against the 
pride of Egypt and Babylon, against that haughty 
insolence in men, on which not only Hebrew prophet, 
but the heathen poets of Greece looked with such 
peculiar and profound alarm—that He will not visit 
it on those who, in their measure, are responsible for 
its words and temper, when it takes possession of a 
Christian nation ?’) 


‘Go ye, and pour out the seven vials of the wrath of God upon 
the earth.’—REv. xvi. 1. 


In the thirty-seventh chapter of Shirley, Charlotte 
Bronté applies this passage to Napoleon’s final 
campaign in Russia, in 1812 :— 

‘This summer, Bonaparte is in the saddle: he and 
his host scour Russian deserts, . . . He marches on 
old Moscow: under old Moscow’s walls, the rude 
Cossack waits him. Barbarian stoic! he waits with- 
out fear of the boundless ruin rolling on. He puts 
his trust in a Snow-cloud ; the Wilderness, the Wind, 
and the Hail-storm are his refuge ; his allies are the 
elements—Air, Fire, Water. And what are these? 
Three terrible archangels ever stationed before the 
throne of Jehovah. ‘They stand clothed in white, 
girdled with golden girdles; they uplift vials, brim- 
ming with the wrath of God. Their time is the day of 
vengeance ; their signal the word of the Lord of hosts.’ 
* And the second angel poured out his vial upon the sea.’—Rev. 

XVI, 3. 
Hoven Mitres, in the second chapter of My Schools 
and Schoolmasters, describes the tales told by his 
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uncle Alexander, who had served in the navy under 
Nelson, Duncan, and Sir Ralph Abercromby. Late 
in life, when the old warrior had been reading 
Keith’s Signs of the Tvmes, and when ‘he came to 
the chapter in which that excellent writer describes 
the time of hot naval warfare which immediately 
followed the breaking out of war, as the period in 
which the second vial was poured out on the sea, and 
in which the waters became as the blood of a dead 
man, 8o that every living soul died in the sea, 
I saw him bend his head in reverence as he remarked, 
“ Prophecy, I find, gives to all our glories but a single 
verse, and it is a verse of judgment !”’ 
‘They poured out the blood of saints and prophets, and 
blood hast thou given them to drink.’—REv. xvi. 6. 

Tue blood of man should never be shed but to re- 
deem the blood of man. It is well shed for our 
family, for our friends, for our God, for our country, 
for our kind. The rest is vanity ; the rest is crime. 
—Burke. 

Rererence.—XVI. 6.—E. M. Geldart, Echoes of Truth, p. 
283. 
‘Yea, O Lord Almighty, true and righteous are thy judg- 

ments.’—REV. XVI, 7. 

Wairine to Sir Charles Bunbury in 1870 upon the 
Franco-Prussian war, Charles Kingsley declared : 
‘There can be no doubt that the French programme 
of this war was to disunite Germany once more, and 
to make her weak and at the mercy of France. . . 
The emperor fancied that after deceiving the French 
people—after governing them by men who were 
chosen because they could and dared deceive, that 
these minions of his, chosen for their untruthfulness, 
would be true, forsooth, to him alone; that they 
would exhibit, unknown, in a secret government, 
virtues of honesty, economy, fidelity, patriotism, 
which they were forbidden to exercise in public, 
where their only function was to nail up the hand 
of the weather-glass, in order to ensure fine weather, 
as they are doing to this day in every telegram. So 
he is justly punished, and God’s judgments are, as 
always, righteous and true.’ 

Rererence.—X VI. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxxiv. No. 
2054, 
‘That the way of the kings of the East might be prepared.’"— 

REY. XVI, 12. 

Waar was it that filled the ears of the prophets of 
old but the distant tread of foreign armies, coming 
to do the work of justice —Grorce Exso7, in Romola. 


ARMAGEDDON 
‘And He gathered them together into a place called in the 
Hebrew tongue Armageddon.’—REv. xvi. 16. 
Irv would be foreign to our purpose to enter into the 
controversy as to the precise location of Armageddon. 
Place is neither here nor there. The important point 
is, that there is to be ultimately somewhere a great 
decisive conflict between the powers of good and 
evil ; the outcome of which will be the complete over- 
throw of the Prince of Darkness, and the undisputed 
reign of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It will 
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be profitable to mark the manifestations of evil in 
these last days, and then on the other hand to observe 
some of the sure tokens of the triumph of Christ. 

I, The Manifestations of Evil.—(1) Let us note at 
the outset the aggravated forms of Avarice which 
prevail in these days. The scramble for wealth is 
universal with all its attending selfishness and brut- 
ality. (2) Observe also the defiant front of Intem- 
perance in our time. It is the enemy of our home 
life, our social life, our political life. (8) As to sen- 
suality. (4) Another of the current forms of malig- 
nant evil is Bibliophobia, or hatred of the Scriptures 
as the Word of God. This is the fashionable form 
of infidelity. (5) Sabbath desecration. (6) As to 
persecution. (7) War. 

Il. Observe Some of the Sure Tokens of the 
Triumph of Christ.—(1) The Scriptures as Divine 
truth have a deeper hold than ever on the hearts of 
Christian people. The old Book is cherished as it 
never was cherished before ; is studied more earnestly ; 
is believed in more cordially. ‘The Word of the 
Lord is tried.’ It has been vindicated, triumphantly 
vindicated, as a true volume from beginning to end. 
(2) Christ is served in His Church more loyally and 
effectively than ever, We are approaching a realisa- 
tion of the dream of Wesley. ‘All at it, always at 
it, altogether at it.’ (8) The personality and power 
of the Holy Ghost are recognised in the Church as 
never before—D. J. Burnett, The Gospel of Cer- 
tainty, p. 217. 

REV. XVII. 6, 
Mercy and love are sins in Rome and hell.—Brav- 
MONT AND Fietcuer, ‘ Bonduca,’ Act iv. Scene 4. 


THE LAMB’S WAR WITH THE BEAST 
‘These shall make war with the Lamb, and the Lamb shall 
overcome them,’—REV. xvii. 14. 

Ir is strange that the most mysterious book of the 
Bible should be especially singled out as the Revela- 
tion. Yet though no book is less patient of a 
detailed and pedantic exposition, none is more full 
of the triumph and the tears of God’s Word, none 
is richer in lessons to guide us in the stern and 
fluctuating conflict of our Lord with Satan. There 
is a roll of martyrs in the Christian Church, and 
over against it a roll of apostates. There are stories 
of great stones rolled to the door of sepulchres and 
removed by angel hands, of life and victory, but also 
of failure and disappointment and every form of 
death. The battle is often pictured here as a war 
between the Lamb and the beast. The beast may 
be taken to denote the rebellion of the animal, the 
untamed, the sensual, the violent element, blatant 

and blasphemous. 

I. A powerful and painful little book, lately pub- 
lished, under the title, From the Abyss, sketches a 
typical working man, John Smith by name, The 
writer foresees a not distant day when by the help of 
the policeman and the Peabody buildings the ape and 
tiger instincts will be eliminated in man, He thinks 
that lives now insurgent and unconfined will become 


confined: and acquiescent, that the block-dweller of 
the future will pass from the great deep to the great 
deep, vacant, cheerful, undisturbed by envy, aspira- 
tion, or desire. John Smith represents half a million 
people. He lives in a four-roomed cottage at 
Camberwell, with a wife and five children, and a 
lodger. Six days of the week he goes early to his 
work at bricklaying; he returns at night to his pipe 
and supper, and, perhaps, goes round to the public: 
house to hear the news. On Sunday he sleeps late, 
but he has Sunday dinner, a stroll in Peckham Rye, 
and he closes his day with his companions at the 
‘Blue Dragon’. So long as work is good, and pay 
regular, he does not lift his voice in complaint. 
Intellectual interests he has none. He will not listen 
to lectures. He will read a newspaper, but the news 
does not stir him. He cannot be galvanised into 
utterance. He drifts to his work daily, dumbly 
contented if work is easy and lucrative, dumbly 
resentful if it is not, but dumb always. To the 
Churches he is practically invulnerable. He has no 
quarrel with religion, but what faith he has is merely 
in a Deity of universal tolerance. He is common- 
place, respectable, and fairly virtuous. Yet he is 
an immortal spirit journeying between two eternities 
through a world of tragical meaning, to the signifi- 
cance of which he seems destined to be blind. There 
are, we are told, in this vast city hundreds of 
thousands of such, and the trouble about them is 
not that they are unhappy, but that being what 
they are they should be so happy. Against this 
apparent death of the spiritual needs and cravings, 
against this life under the low sky, against this ap- 
parent numbness of heart and conscience, the Lamb 
wages His war. 

II. ‘These shall make war with the Lamb, and the 
Lamb shall overcome them.’ This is our task—the 
awakening of the soul. How shall we do it? How 
shall we stir that heavy sleeper? How shall we 
rouse it into the tumult of yearnings and aspirings ? 
How shall we break the force of the opiates that have 
drugged it till it seems dead, till the sole object in 
life seems to be to eat well, to drink well, to sleep 
well, to work as little as possible, and to keep out 
of the way of trouble? This is a harder task than 
to meet the soul awake and aware, clamorous, crav- 
ing, exacting, rebellious, wild for home. Well, we 
will labour with all our might to destroy the social 
conditions that make a decent life impossible. Is it 
true that in many cases here in London there is a 
strength of circumstance that even the Gospel cannot 
quell and dominate, cesspools in which they who live 
must sin and perish? Is it true that there are thou- 
sands of children defrauded of their childhood, born 
to an inheritance of vice and wretchedness, damned 
from the beginning? We must change that at any 
cost, and that Church has strayed from the Master 
which is not in earnest sympathy and in mutual 
sacrifice with those inspired by a passion of pity te 
take away what Emerson calls this accursed mountain 
of sorrow. But as Christians we go very much 
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Ver. 2. 
further. Our problem is not solved when every 
dweller in London has four rooms. The problem of 
John Smith would still remain to us. It would not 
be solved even if we could transfer the East End to 
the West End, or even if we could mingle and equal- 
ise the privileges and opportunities of the two. The 
deliverance from materialism is not to be achieved in 
this manner, and it is the deliverance from material- 
ism that we supremely care for. I come back to the 
point that we must awaken the soul. The Lamb 
sees the soul, and because He sees we should see also. 
There is an old legend which perhaps you remember. 
The Saviour and His disciples were walking along 
the way when they came upon a dead dog. The 
disciples did not conceal their disgust ; the Saviour 
said, ‘How white its teeth are!’ And He always 
finds in the most degraded that touch of hallowing 
beauty, that germ of spirit and life, through which 
His redemption may come. 

IIL ‘The Lamb shall overcome them.’ What 
ideas are associated with the Lamb? How does He 
awaken, how does He cast out devils, hew does He 
raise the dead? For answer, we read of His know- 
ledge, His love, His power, His sacrifice. In the 
soldiers of the Lamb these in measure must be repro- 
duced. 

Mark Rutherford tells us of a friend who longed 
to try for himself a mission in one of the slums about 
Drury Lane. ‘I sympathised with him, but I asked 
him what he had to say. I remember telling him 
that I had been into St. Paul’s Cathedral, and that I 
pictured the Cathedral full and myself in the pulpit, 
and I was excited when imagining the opportunity 
offered me to deliver some message to three thousand 
or four thousand persons in such a building. But in 
a minute or two I discovered that my sermon would 
be very nearly as follows: ‘Dear friends, I know no 
more than you. I think we had better go home.”’ 
But because the Lamb has prevailed to open the 
book and to loose the seals thereof, we may speak 
without faltering, without fear, with the ring of cer- 
tainty. 

The Lamb is another name for love. In that Lamb 
love was shown stripped of the veils that hide. The 
love of the Lamb is the spring of our love, the love 
of Christ which no sin can weary, and no lapse of 
time can change, all-redeeming, all-glorifying, chang- 
ing even death and despair, to the gates of heaven. 
That love may win fresh triumphs in the wilderness 
through our love-—W. Rozerrson Nicout, The Lanup 
of Sacrifice, p. 134. 

oo 14.—C. Bradley, The Christian Life, 
p. 347. 

‘Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great.’—REv. xvii. 2. 
Here we are at Treves. I need not tell you all I 
have felt here and at Fleissen. At first the feeling 
that one is standing over the skeleton of the giant 
iniquity—old Rome—is overpowering. And as I 
stood last night in that amphitheatre, amid the wild 
beasts’ dens, and thought of the Christian martyr- 
doms and the Frank prisoners, and all the hellish 
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scenes of agony and cruelty that place had witnessed, 
I seemed to hear the very voice of the Archangel 
whom St. John heard in Patmos, crying, Babylon 
the Great is fallen ;—no more like the sound of a 
trumpet, but only in the still whisper of the night 
breeze, and through the sleeping vineyards, and the 
great still smile of God out of the broad, blue 
heaven.—KInesLEy. i 


‘Come forth, my people, out of her.’— Rev. xviit. 4. 


Fry from Rome, for Babylon signifieth confusion, 
and Rome has confused all the Scriptures, confused 
all vices together, and confused everything. Fy, 
then, from Rome, and come to repentance.—Savon: 
AROLA, to the Florentines, in 1496. 


Compare also Carlyle’s use of the text in his diatribe 
against the landed aristocracy, in Past and Present. 
After accusing them of indolence and oppression, 
he pauses for a moment to reflect : ‘Exceptions !—ah 
yes, thank Heaven, we know there are exceptions, 
Our case were too hard, were there not exceptions, 
and partial exceptions not a few, whom we know, 
and whom we do not know. Honour to the name of 
Ashley,—honour to this and the other valiant Abdiel, 
found faithful still, who would fain, by work and by 
word, admonish their Order not to rush upon destruc- 
tion! ‘These are they who will, if not save their 
Order, postpone the wreck of it. All honour and 
success to these. ‘The noble man can still strive 
nobly to save and serve his Order ;—at lowest, he can 
remember the precept of the Prophet: ‘Come out of 
her, my people, come out of her’. 


Rererences.—XVIII. 7, 8.—EHxpositor (4th Series), vol. ii, 
p. 292. XVIII. 8.—Ibid. (6th Series), vol. v. p. 114. 


THE MANHOOD TRAFFIC 


‘ The merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her ; 
for no man buyeth their merchandise any more, the 
merchandise of gold and silver, and precious stones, and 
of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, 
and all thyine wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and 
all paar vessels of most precious wood, and of brass, 
and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and oint- 
ments, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, 
and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and 
chariots, and slaves [margin, or bodies], and souls of men.’ 
REV. XVIII. II-13. 

Tuts passage is built up after the analogy of Ezekiel’s 

prophecies concerning Tyre, in conjunction with 

which they should be read (see Ezek. xxvit., xxv) ; 
and the merchandise of the city of Rome in the 

Apostle’s time has undoubtedly formed the ground- 

work of this enumeration. 

I. The text declares that one of the causes of the 
ruin of this Babylon was her extravagant luxury. 
The history of the world is full of solemn lessons 
concerning the enervating influence of luxury. It is 
scarcely too much to say that luxury was the chief 
destroyer of all the great empires of antiquity. We 
are constantly discovering a proneness to fall away 
into the ease-taking and self-pampering which ruined 
the great empires of ancient Babylon, of Media 
and Persia, of Greece and Rome. Christ-like self- 
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renunciation is a virtue which cannot grow in the soil 
of luxurious living. , 

II. But it is to the two last items in this extra- 
ordinary inventory that I wish to call your attention, 
viz., slaves and souls of men. As the margin in- 
forms us the literal translation is bodies and souls 
of men. ‘There are ways of making merchandise of 
manhood beside the coarse and palpable one of sell- 
ing men for slaves. (1) I very much fear, thanks to 
the cruel, heartless, atheistic political economy which 
this country learnt from Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart 
Mill, and company, that very much of our commerce 
is practically a traffic in the blood, and bones, and 
nerves, and souls of men. No commerce is healthy, 
except that whose fundamental law is, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’. (2) The drink traffic, 
the opium traffic, and whoremongering are other 
manifestations of this awful trade in the bodies and 
souls of men. If the Church would do her Master's 
work she must arise and be the champion of the 
poor, the enemy of all sweating, the inexorable foe of 
all manhood traffic.—G. A. Bennetts, The Preacher's 
Magazine, vol. tv. p. 509. 

Rererence.—XVIII. 14.—Expositor (6th Series), vol. xii. 

. 283, 
‘ ‘A great millstone.’—REV. XVIII. 21. 
Compare the use of this verse in Tennyson’s poem, 
‘Sea Dreams’. 

Rererences. —XIX.—Expositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 292. 
XIX. 1.—H. 8. Holland, God’s City, p. 59. 


‘He hath judged the great harlot.’—REv. xIx. 2. 

Tue real force of demonstration for Girolamo Savon- 
arola lay in his own burning indignation at the sight 
of wrong; in his fervent belief in an Unseen Justice 
that would put an end to the wrong, and in an 
Unseen Purity to which lying and uncleanness were 
an abomination. ‘To his ardent, power-loving soul, 
believing in great ends, and longing to achieve those 
ends by the exertion of its own strong will, the faith 
in a supreme and righteous Ruler became one with 
the faith in a speedy Divine interposition that would 
punish and reclaim.—Gxrorcr Extor, in Romola. 

RereRENCcES.—XIX. 3.—F. E. Paget, Helps and Hindrances 
to the Christian Life, p. 177. XIX. 4.—F.S. Bartlett, Sermons, 
p. 296. 

‘Praise our God, all ye His servants, and ye that fear Him, 

both small and great.’—REv. xix. 5. 

A very dear and saintly person, years ago called 
home, once in my hearing exulted at this appear- 
ance of the small number that fear God: viewing 
it as a vast encouragement. Even they will be 
there, not on sufferance, but taken account of, 
brought forward, called upon to enhance the ac- 
ceptable rapture.—C. G. RossErri. 

Rererences.—XIX. 5.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ 
Days, p. 453. XIX. 6.—E. H. Eland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 294. XIX. 7-8.—Spurgeon, Sermons, 
vol. xxxv. No. 2096. XIX. 8.—H. Howard, The Raiment 
of the Soul, p. 1. XIX. 9.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xli. No. 
2428. Expositor (6th Series), vol. x. p. 179. XIX. 10.— 
J. Smith, The Integrity of Scripture, p. 1938. XIX. 11.— 


H. M. Butler, Harrow School Sermons (2nd Series), p. 266. 
C. A. Scott, The Book of Revelation, p. 287. XIX. 11-16.— 
H. 8. Holland, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 49 
Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxv. No. 1452. 7<; 
‘In righteousness He doth judge and make war.’—REV, XIX. 
II-14. 
A BaTILE is constantly going on, in which the 
humblest human creature is not incapable of taking 
some part, between the powers of good and those of 
evil, and in which every, even the smallest, help to 
the right side has its value. in promoting the very 
slow and often almost insensible progress by which 
good is gradually gaining ground from evil, yet 
gaining it so visibly at considerable intervals as to 
promise the very distant, but not uncertain final 
victory of God. To do something during life, on 
even the humblest scale, if nothing more is within 
reach, towards bringing this consummation ever so 
little nearer, is the most animating and invigorating 
thought which can inspire a human creature.—J. S. 
Mitt, at the close of his Three Essays on Religion. 
Rererences.—XIX. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vy. No. 
281. XIX. 13.—F. T. Bassett, Christ in Eternity and Time, 
p- 98. Expositor (4th Series), vol. vi. p. 67 ; cbid. vol. vii. p. 
99. 

‘ And the armies which are in heaven followed him, clothed in 
fine linen, white and pure.’—REV., xIx, 14, 
Compare the use made of this verse by Mr. Short- 

house at the close of Sir Percival. 

ReFERENCES.—XIX. 16.—W. Gladden, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvi. p. 27. XIX. 20.—F. T. Bassett, Things That 
Must Be, p. 51. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. p. 292, XX. 
1-9.—E. T. J. Marriner, Sermons Preached at Lyme Regis, p. 
39. XX. 4-6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 391. 


THE THOUSAND YEARS’ REIGN OF CHRIST 


‘And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment 
was given unto them: and I saw the souls of them that 
were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word 
of God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither 
his image, neither had received his mark upon their fore- 
heads, or in their hands ; and they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years,’—REv. xx. 4. 

I. First we shall show that the literal interpretation 

of the passage before us is altogether wrong and un- 

tenable. (1) The first proof of this is a very obvious 
one. We are dealing with a symbolic book. From 
the glorious description of the Saviour in the first 
chapter to the last picture of the Holy Jerusalem the 
book is one great series of panoramic displays of sym- 
bolic pictures. It is not intended to narrate literal 
events, whether belonging to the past, the present, or 
the future. (2) The next proof of my contention 
that you cannot possibly take this passage literally is 
that the litera] interpretation of the passage is not 
only not supported by the other parts of Holy Scrip- 
ture, but even flatly contradicted by them. (3) Then, 

again, the moral results expected by some from a 

visible appearing of Christ are altogether at variance 

with the statements of the other Scriptures, and with 
everything we know of the laws of the kingdom of 
od 


II. Now we proceed to seek the true interpretation 
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a. 


judgment was given unto them.’ 


Ver. 9. 


REVELATION XX 


Ver 12. 





of the passage. In order to get at the true interpre- 
tation we have to observe two rules. One is: We 
must try to discover from the book itself how it uses 
its symbols. The other is: We must see to it that 
our own interpretation agrees with the clear utter- 
ances of the New Testament. (1) The one fact of 
interpretation we have to note is that numbers are 
always used in this book to represent principles or 
ideas, and not in their arithmetical character. To 
give one example: the number seven signifies com- 
ivi the number three symbolises Divinity or 

eity. ‘Ten is the symbol for ‘kingship’. What 
then is the meaning of ‘a thousand’? A thousand 
is ten raised to the third power, and therefore signifies, 
the book being its own interpreter, the kingdom of 
God. It symbolises the Divine kingdom in its per- 
fect and absolute completeness. 

III. Let us in the last place sum up the lessons of 
this symbolic picture. (1) The first lesson is that 
the kingdom of God is absolutely guaranteed once 
and for ever in Jesus Christ. (2) The next lesson we 
are here taught is, that believers even now in their 
true and inner life are the real kings and judges of 
the world. ‘I saw thrones and they sat on them and 
(3) The last lesson 
Is that our present life in the kingdom is an earnest 
and guarantee of our complete future glory. ‘ Blessed 
are they that have part in the first resurrection ; over 
them the second death hath no power.’ — Joun 
Tuomas, Myrtle Street Pulpit, vol. u. p. 231. 

Rererences.—XX. 4,—Hxpositor (4th Series), vol. iii. pp. 
251, 363 ; ibid. vol. x. p. 297. 

‘The camp of the saints, and the beloved city.” —REv. xx. g. 
THERE is nothing real or useful that is not a seat of 
war.— EMERSON. 


‘On the western slope of the Guadarrama mountains,’ 
writes Froude in his essay on Saint Teresa, ‘midway 
between Medina del Campo and the Escurial, stands 
the ancient town of Avila. From the windows of the 
railway carriage can be seen the massive walls and 
flanking towers, raised in the eleventh century in the 
first heat of the Spanish crusade. The fortifications 
themselves tell the story of their origin. The garrison 
of Avila were soldiers of Christ, and the cathedral 
was built into the bastions, in the front line of de- 
fence, as an emblem of the genius of the age.’ 
Rererence.—XX. 9.—Expositor (4th Series), vol. x. p, 347. 


‘And I saw a great white throne, and Him that sat upon it, 
from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away,’— 
Rev. Xx. I1. 


At Hinely Hill, writes Wesley in his Journal for 
1749, ‘a large congregation met in the evening. I 
expounded part of the twentieth chapter of the 
Revelation. But O what a time was this! It was 
as though we were already standing before the “ great 
white throne”. God was no less present with us in 

rayer; when one just by me cried with a loud and 
Pitter cry, I besought God to give us a token that 
all things work together for good. He did so; He 
wrote pardon upon her heart, and we all rejoiced 
unto Him with reverence.’ 


Dr. Bonar, in his Life of M‘Cheyne, describes the 
latter's final preaching at Newcastle in 1842. ‘He 
preached in the open air, in a space of ground 
between the Cloth Market and St. Nicholas Church. 
Above a thousand souls were present, and the service 
continued until ten, without one person moving from 
the ground. The moon shone brightly, and the sky 
was spangled with stars. His subject was, “'The Great 
White Throne”. In concluding his address, he told 
them that “they would never meet again till they 
all met at the judgment-seat of Christ; but the 
glorious heavens over their heads, and the bright 
moon that shone upon them, and the old venerable 
church behind them, were his witnesses that he had 
set before them life and death”. Some will have 
cause to remember that night through eternity.’ 
Rererences.—XX. 11.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xii. No. 
701, and vol. xlii. No. 2473. Expositor (6th Series), vol. v. p. 
326. XX. 11, 12.—Bishop Gore, Christian World Pulpit, vol. 
Iviii. p. 353. 
‘And I saw the dead, small and great, standing before the 
throne.’ —REV. xx. 12. 
Sranp before God—past kneeling, past praying ; not 
to be converted, but sentenced. Now, not then, is 
the day of salvation: not then except for the already 
saved,—C,. G. Rosset. 


‘Wuen I see kings lying by those who deposed them,’ 
writes Addison in his reflections upon Westminster 
Abbey (Spectator, No. xxv1.), ‘when I consider rival 
wits placed side by side, or the holy men that divided 
the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little competi- 
tions, factions, and debates of mankind. When I 
read the several dates of the tombs, of some that dy’d 
yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I con- 
sider that great day when we shall all of us be con- 
temporaries and make an appearance together.’ 

‘And the dead were judged out of the things written in the 

books.’—REV. xx. 12, 

Wuo are we to measure the chances and oppor- 
tunities, the means of doing, or even judging, right 
and wrong awarded to men; and to establish the 
rule for meting out these punishments and rewards? 
We are as insolent and unthinking in judging of 
men’s morals as of their intellects. . . . Our measure 
of rewards and punishments is most partial and in- 
complete, absurdly inadequate, utterly worldly, and 
we wish to continue it into the next world. Into 
that next and awful world we strive to pursue men, 
and to send after them our impotent party ver- 
dicts of condemnation or acquittal. We set up our 
paltry little rods to measure heaven immeasurable. 
—Tuacxeray, in Pendennis (txt). 


JUDGMENT BY THE TWOFOLD RECORD 


‘ And the books were opened: and another book was opened 
which is the Book of Life: and the dead were judged out 
of these things which were-written in the books according 
to their works.’—REV. xx. 12. 

Ar the time he received and wrote his visions, the 


writer of the Apocalypse had steeped himself in the 
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REVELATION XX.-XXI 


Ver. 2, 





hraseology and similitudes of the Prophet Daniel. 

his metaphor of the open books which enters into 
the vision of judgment is to be found in the writings 
of the captive noble. The metaphor may have been 
suggested to Daniel by his acquaintance with the work 
and procedure of the official historiographers in 
Kastern courts. The metaphor is intended to teach 
that God has His own secret processes for verifying 
those facts of life and conduct which will be crucial 
to His final judgment upon each member of the 
human race. 

I. Saints and sinners alike are forgetful of their 
own acts, and more or less blind to the character 
which is the sum of those acts, although for very 
differeirt reasons. (1) Genuine goodness is at the 
very antipodes to all self-consciousness. A true 
saint has not only a very short memory for his own 
holy acts, he never thinks of them as his own acts at 
all. (2) The good deeds ofa truly virtuous and holy 
mind will be so normal and spontaneous that they 
will pass unnoticed and unrecorded. True goodness 
forgets its own achievements. (3) And then how 
prone is the bad man to forget his evil deeds! His 
habits not infrequently blunt and narcotise memory, 
together with all the other intellectual powers. 
And the more evil there is in his life, the less 
likely he is to recall it. (4) And then the Book 
of Remembrance is necessary to check and counter- 
poise those distorting freaks of the imagination 
which are apt to arise whenever we seek to judge 
ourselves. 

II. This reference to the books that were opened 
seems to carry with it an important doctrinal signifi- 
cation. (1) The Book of Remembrance is kept to 
vindicate the grace and wisdom and forgiving favour 
of the Lamb in inserting the names of His chosen 
ones in the Book of Life. (2) The central place 
given in the judgment to the Book of Life teaches 
that one of the stern conditions of salvation is that 
the name shall be written there through the grace 
and atoning favour of the Lamb. A man cannot 
be saved by the things recorded in the Book of 
Remembrance alone. It is because our names are 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life that the holy 
and acceptable works we may come to do acquire 
their title to reward. (3) On the other hand, let us 
not overlook the solemn fact that our destiny will be 
Just as profoundly affected by the plain chronicle of 


the Seth) life as by the fact that we were once 
pardoned through the grace of the Redeemer, and 


enrolled as subjects of His kingdom. 

Rererences.—XX. 12.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. vii. No. 
391. C. Perren, Revival Sermons in Outline, p. 192. H. J. 
Bevis, Sermons, p. 290. W. H. Hutchings, Sermon Sketches, 
p. 31. J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, pp. 36, 
47. Bishop Alexander, The Great Question, p. 95. XX. 
12, 13.—J. Keble, Sermons for Advent to Christmas Eve, p. 99. 
J. M. Neale, Sermons Preached in Sackville College Chapel, 
vol. iv. p. 234. XX. 14.—N. D. Hillis, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 328. Eapositor (4th Series), vol. if. p- 
424. XXI,—LHaxpositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 94; ibid. vol. 
cK. p. 455. 


‘No more sea,’—REV. XXL I. 


Wut I think of it, why is the sea (in that apologue 
of Attar once quoted by Falconer) supposed to have 
lost God? Did the Persians agree with something 
I remember in Plato about the sea and all in it being 
of an inferior nature, in spite of Homer's ‘Divine 
ocean,’ ete.—Firzcrratp’'s Letters, 1. p. 320. 


‘And I saw a new heaven and a new earth.’—REv. xxi. 1 f. 


Wut not one of the properties of the spiritual body 
be, that it will be able to express that which the 
natural body only tries to express? Is this a sensual 
view of heaven?—then are the two last chapters of 
the Revelations most sensual. They tell not only of 
the perfection of humanity, with all its joys and 
wishes and properties, but of matter! They tell of 
trees and fruit and rivers—of gold and gems and all 
beautiful and glorious material things. . . . Why is 
heaven to be one vast lazy retrospect? Why is not 
eternity to have action and change, yet both, like 
God’s, compatible with rest and immutability? This 
earth is but one minor planet of a minor system: are 
there no more worlds? Will there not be incident 
and action springing from these when the fate of the 
world is decided >—KinesLEY. 

RerereNnces.—XXI. 1.—C. Anderson Scott, The Book iof 
Revelation, p. 287. R. J. Campbell, Otty Temple Sermons, p. 
234. C. D. Bell, The Power of God, p. 168. W. L 
Watkinson, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 398. T. J. 
Madden, Tombs or Temples? p. 85. J. H. Burkitt, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lii. p. 374. A. G. Mortimer, The Church’s 
Lessons for the Christian Year, pt. i. p. 187. A. H. Bradford, 
Christian World Pulyit, vol. xliv. p. 401. R. C. Cowell, 
Preacher's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 372. R. W. Hiley, A 
Year’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 85. Expositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 
p- 381. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Re- 
velation, p. 855. XXI. 1-3.—H. 8. Holland, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xliii. p. 293. XXI. 1-5.—T. Barker, Plain 
Sermons, p. 149. XXI. 1-7.—Hwpositor (4th Series), vol. ii. 


p. 293. 
THE NEW JERUSALEM 
(For Septwagesima) 


‘I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God, made ready as a bride adorned for her 
husband.’—REv. XxI. 2. 


On this Sunday, Septuagesima, we have the beginning 
and the end of the Bible brought before us in the 
Lessons both of the Morning and of the Evening 
Services ; the First Lessons being taken from the 
opening chapters of the Book of Genesis, the Second 
from the concluding chapters of the book of the 
Revelation, And whilst the beginning of the Bible 
speaks of the world being prepared for man and of 
man making his appearance on its stage, the close of 
it sets before us visions of a future awaiting man and 
the world which he has subdued to be his dwelling- 
lace. 
5 I. The book of the Revelation is professedly a 
collection of visions; it is full of imagery. And 
imagery sets us seeking interpretations of it. But it 
is not always easy to interpret; and the Revelation, 
or the Apocalypse—the two names mean the same 
thing, unveiling or drawing a curtain aside—has 
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Ver. 2. 





been subjected to a great variety of more or less in- 
genious interpretation. Some of the visions were no 
doubt intended to indicate definite historical events 
of the age in which the book was issued ; but others 


‘set forth spiritual realities belonging to the nature 


and purposes of God and the development of the 
kingdom of Christ, in forms which were intended to 
fasten on the imagination and so to feed the spiritual 
life. Thus a curtain is drawn aside, and we have 
a vision of the Court of heaven. We see a throne, 
and there is One sitting on the throne, but He is 
hidden in splendour; worshipping Him are four 
living creatures, which are symbols of the animated 
Creation, and twenty-four Elders, twelve representing 
the old dispensation and twelve the new—as it were 
the twelve Patriarchs and the Twelve Apostles in a 
celestial form. These and all other existing things 
are shown to us paying homage after their kind to 
their Eternal Maker. Then the Lamb is introduced 
—a lamb as though it had been slain—and this 
figure remains throughout the book the symbol of 
Him Who had offered Himself up in sacrifice to the 
Father, and had been exalted to the right hand of 
God. 

IJ. It is to this class of imagery that the visions 
of the concluding chapters belong. They exhibit 
scenes which represent the triumph of the kingdom 
of Christ. They are intended, as I said, to interest 
the imagination and so to supply nourishing food to 
Christian faith and hope. They set forth spiritual 
realities and relations which have a bearing on our 
present life; and it is in this character, and not as 
enigmatic predictions of historical events, that they 
are to be valued and studied. 

IIL. Here, where the Church is described under the 
figure of a golden city, we have a sort of final vision 
of what we are to look forward to as a completion of 
the Divine work, a fulfilment of the Divine purpose. 
It is a vision of mankind ordered according to God’s 
will) ‘This form of mankind is God’s creation ; it 
comes down out of heaven from God, and it has the 
glory of God. It has a civic character, is of the 
nature of a commonwealth, having diverse offices 
and functions and classes in it. It is in a supreme 
degree orderly, like a city built after a definite plan. 
It is the outcome of the Old and New Covenants: 
it preserves the memory of the Twelve Tribes, the 
Twelve Apostles are the foundation on which its 
wall is built. It has all manner of splendour and 
preciousness. It lives in the light of God. The 
nations walk in that light; the kings of the earth 
bring their glory into the presence of God. National 
life is not superseded ; but all the actions of men are 
just and harmonious, and therefore there is nothing 

ut happiness in the world. Nearly everything in 
the imagery of these chapters represents perfection ; 
all is of the absolute best, under the light of God, in 
joyful devotion toGod. But there is a hint of what 
is not yet as it should be, where the seer beholds the 
river of water of life proceeding from the throne of 
God and of the Lamb, and the tree of life growing 


REVELATION XXI 


Ver. 2. 


on the river’s banks; for the leaves of the tree are 
for the healing of the nations. So the nations want 
healing. We may take this as implying that the 
ideal form of mankind, divinely ordered, divinely 
enlightened and quickened, divinely blessed, has to 
work itself out by degrees into actual and victorious 
existence. 

IV. In endeavouring to draw from these shining 
chapters at the close of the Bible what we can re- 
ceive as their instructive significance, we are led to 
observe that here, as elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, there is a mysterious slurring over of the line 
which divides this mortal life from the other life 
beyond the grave. To Christians of a great number 
of the later generations nothing was very important 
but the passing of that terrible line. Christian hope 
looked entirely away from this earth to the region 
of the departed ; all glory was associated with that 
unseen world. But a change, with far-reaching 
effects, has passed over the theology of our English 
race. Since the publication of a memorable book on 
The Kingdom of Christ, by F. D. Maurice, just 
seventy years ago, the sermons and writings of our 
accepted teachers have drawn away, at first very 
slowly but of late quite rapidly and completely, 
from dwelling on the contrasted miseries and felicities 
of individuals in the life beyond the grave, and have 
directed attention to that kingdom of God which 
Christ came to establish, and which He has opened 
to all believers. And the rediscovery of this heavenly 
kingdom which is to subdue the kingdoms of the 
earth to itself has coincided with the springing up of 
a generous longing, independent of professed Christian 
belief, and bent on building from the earth upwards, 
for a world from which all the pains and disadvantages 
of poverty are to be banished. That clarion-song of 
Blake’s— . 

I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land— 
has never been the cry of so many hearts and minds 
as at the present time. Those who have been made 
disciples to the kingdom of heaven cannot exclude 
the abolition of the miseries of poverty from their 
hopes. But the commandment which they have 
received bids them look for a city which shall come 
down from heaven. They are to seek first the 
kingdom of the heavenly Father and His righteous- 
ness. ‘They are to pray and labour that this kingdom 
may come; they are to be remembrancers of the 
Lord, giving Him no silence till He establish and 
till He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth. Which 
if they do, it is promised that the things which the 
Gentiles seek shall be added to them. And the seer 
of the Revelation is true to the teaching of Him 
Who through sacrifice was exalted to be King of 
kings and Lord of lords. He pictures a world 
blessed by the coming down of a city from heaven. 
The scene is not that of a remote Paradise on high, 
to which the favoured few have gone up, but that of 
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a city on its way from heaven to earth; it is beheld 
from a mountain-top ; the nations walk in the light 
of it: the leaves of its tree of life are for the healing 
of the nations.—J. Lurwrtyn Davirs, The Guardian, 
10th February, 1909. 


‘And I saw the New Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.’ 
—RRV. XXI. 2. 

Tur New Jerusalem, as we witness it, is no more ex- 

empt from corruption than was the Old. That early 

Christian poet who saw it descending in incorruptible 

purity ‘out of heaven from God,’ saw, as poets use, 

an ideal. He saw that which perhaps for a point of 
time was almost realised, that which may be realised 
again. But what we see in history behind us and 
in the world about us is, it must be confessed, not 
like ‘a bride adorned for her husband’. We see 
something that is admirable, and much that is great 
and wonderful, but not this splendour of maiden 
purity. The bridal dress is worn out, and the 
orange-flower is faded. First the rottenness of dying 
superstitions, then barbaric manners, then intellectu- 
alism preferring system and debate to brotherhood, 
strangling Christianity with theories and framing 
out of it a charlatan’s philosophy which madly strives 
to stop the progress of science—all these corruptions 
have in the successive ages of its long life infected 
the Church, and many new and monstrous perversions 
of individual character have disgraced it... . But 
the triumph of the Christian Church is that it is 
there—that the most daring of all speculative dreams, 
instead of being found impracticable, has been carried 
into effect, and, when carried into effect, instead of 
being confined to a few select spirits, has spread itself 
over a vast space of the earth’s surface, and, when 
thus diffused, instead of giving place after an age or 
two to something more adapted to a later time, has 
endured for two thousand years, and, at the end of 
two thousand years, instead of lingering as a mere 
wreck spared by the tolerance of the lovers of the 
past, still displays vigour and a capacity of adjusting 
itself to new conditions, and lastly, in all the trans- 
formations it undergoes, remains visibly the same 
thing and inspired by its Founder’s universal and 
unquenchable spirit. 

It is in this and not in any freedom from abuses 
that the Divine power of Christianity appears.—Sim 

Joun SEELEY, in Ecce Homo. 


‘And I saw the holy city.’—Rev. xx1. 2. 


Wuar will it be at last to see a ‘holy’ city! for 
Londoners, for Parisians, for citizens of all cities upon 
earth, to see a holy city !—C. G. Rosserrt. 


Rururences. —XXI. 2.—J. Adderley, Christian World 
Pulptt, vol. xlvi. p. 22. R. J. Wardell, Preacher's Magazine, 
vol. xviil, p. 411. J. Watson, The Inspiration of our Faith, 
p. 262. TT. Phillips, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xviii. 
p. 1. Bishop Welldon, The Gospel in a Great City, p. 168. 
R. J. Drummond, Fatth’s Certainties, p. 328, XXI. 2-7.—Hz- 
posttor (6th Series), vol. vy. p. 823. XXI. 8.—H. S. Holland, 
Christian World Pulpit, vol. Ixi. p. 398. 


REVELATION XXI 


Ver. 3. 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE LAW OF ANTA<« 
GONISM . 


‘And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with 
them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall 
be with them, and be their God. And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former things are passed away.’ 
—REV. XXI. 3, 4. 

I. Tue law of antagonism is unnatural. 

II. It is the purpose of God in Jesus Christ to 
abolish the law of antagonism. The Spirit of Christ 
shall never cease to work in the race until there is 
no more useless antagonism, misdirected antagonism, 
destructive antagonism, but there shall act instead 
the affinities, the attractions, the forces of a higher 
law, and the reign of blood and iron shall be over for 
ever. But the question may be urged, What shall 
guarantee our safety and growth when the fiery law 
is abolished? The prevalence of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 

III. We mark the signs that the law of antagon- 
ism is being eliminated. (1) We see signs of change 
to a happier state of things in our relation to nature. 
(2) We see signs of change to a happier state of 
things within society itself. (3) Signs of change to 
a happier state of things are visible also in interna- 
tional life. Salvator Rosa long ago painted his 
picture, ‘Peace burning the Instruments of War’. 
This generation, may not witness that glorious bon- 
fire, but many signs signify that ere long it shall be 
kindled, lighting the footsteps of the race into the 
vaster glory that is to be. . Let us first ourselves get 
the spirit of Christ. Let us profoundly believe in the 
golden year. It will come. This vision of the Re- 
velation is no mockery.—W. L. Watkinson, The 
Transfigured Sackcloth, p. 223. 

Rererences.—XXI. 4.—D. Brown, Christian World Pul- 
prt, vol. lviii. p. 341. Bishop Wilberforce, Sermons, p. 155. 
F. de W. Lushington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 89. Dins- 
dale T. Young, The Gospel of the Left Hand, p. 139. Hapositor 
(5th Series), vol. vi. p. 102. 


A NEW YEAR’S SERMON 


‘He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make all things 
new.’—REV. XXI. 5. 





Tue first Sunday of the New Year is a day of hope, 
of promise, of anticipation’ It is true indeed that 
the stream of time flows onwards uninterruptedly ; 
the periods which mark its course are in a sense the 
mere creations of human convenience. But who does 
not feel moved to take stock, so to say, of his life; 
who does not imagine that it is somehow possible to 
make a fresh start upon the anniversary of his birth, 
or of his marriage, or upon Christmas Day, or Easter 
Day, or at the beginning of a New Year? 

’ For Christianity is the religion of hope ; it touches 
the hard rock of human nature, as it were, with a 
magic wand, and immediately there breaks forth the 
fresh bubbling water of a regenerate life. The one 
word wholly incompatible with the Christian faith 
and the Christian spirit is ‘despair’, 
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I. There is hope for the individual. 

Read the story of the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Gospels, and see how His presence breathed a new 
life, wherever He moved, into sad, downcast, penitent, 
abandoned souls. The publican or tax-gatherer, the 
alien Samaritan woman, the leper, the Magdalene, 
the thief upon the cross—He gave them all hope. 

II. There is hope, too, for society. 

Do we hear any faithless voices to-day protesting 
that this England of ours is going to the dogs be- 
cause of Free ‘I'rade, or unemployment, or the physical 
degeneration of the people, or the decadence of 
patriotic spirit and virtue? Such despondency is 
un-Christian, it is rebellious against the Providence 
of God. It denies the possibility of His ‘fulfilling 
Himselfin many ways’. But the future is, as the 

was, in His keeping. His name is not ‘I was,’ 
ut ‘Iam’. It may be impossible to fight against 
the spirit of the age, but is not that spirit the 
breath of His Almighty Will? In human history 
the great tendencies, the great achievements, are all 
the direct and visible results of God’s working ; it is 
only small results which are even apparently wrought 
by man. Not less true is it of the present than of 
the future life that God ‘is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living’. 

III. ‘He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, 
I make all things new.’ The promise stands as part 
of the vision which St. John in his Apocalypse en- 
joyed and revealed. But it is a promise of heaven, 
not of earth. The Holy City, the new Jerusalem 
which the Apostle beheld, does not rise from the 
earth heavenwards; it ‘comes down from God out 
of heaven’. Vain is it therefore to suppose that any 
change of social or political environment will effect 
the regeneration of society. In all the actual or 
possible circumstances of the State human nature 
remains and will remain the same, the same in its 
greatness and its littleness, the same in its aspirations 
and temptations, the same in its essential and in- 
alienable needs. 

The millennium, if it comes at all, will not begin 
in any Hall of Science or Socialism ; it will begin and 
ean only begin in regenerate human hearts. ‘The 
Kingdom of God,’ says the Saviour, ‘is within 

ou’. 
Men need reform, but the most needed of all re- 
forms is self-reform. “, 

The new heaven and the new earth will be realised, 
so far as they are possible upon earth, only when 
Jesus Christ has become Lord over the hearts and 
consciences of men, It is He who sits upon the 
throne; it is He who says, ‘Behold, I make all 
things new’.—Bisor Wewipon, The Gospel in a 
Great City, p. 18. 


THE INCARNATION 
(For Christmas) 


‘Behold, I make all things new.’—Rav. xx1. 5. 


Eacu festival of the Church declares a special truth 
and offers a peculiar grace. 


YOlL. HU, 


REVELATION XXI 
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1. The Festival of Christmas Declares the In- 
carnation of the Eternal Word and offers the grace 
of renewal. The Incarnation is the starting-point 
of a new order of things, and the whole of human 
life is affected by it. As a help to the better under- 
standing of the great truth, it is well that we should 
distinguish between Personality and Human Nature. 
Personality is that which we share with no one else ; 
human nature is that which we share with every 
other member of the human race ; human nature is 
that which unites ; personality is that which separ- 
ates; human nature is communicative ; but no one 
can part with his personality or share it with 
another. ; 

II. What, then, took place when the Eternal 
Word took Flesh and became Man?—This: He 
took the nature ‘of Adam in all its fulness; but in- 
stead of His human nature being centred round a 
new Personality, it was taken up into the Personality 
of the Eternal Word. The Son of God took to 
Himself that which would unite Him to the human 
race ; He took human nature, but not a human person- 
ality. Wedo not see in the Lord Jesus Christ the 
prominence of any one characteristic, such as we are 
accustomed to find in the saints. He belonged to 
no one human race or nation. Pilate was right when 
he said, ‘Behold the Man’; and the Apostle reminds 
us that there is neither Jew nor Gentile, but that all 
are one in Christ Jesus. 

lif. If amy ask ‘Why Perplex us with these 
Subtleties of Dogma?’ it is enough to say that the 
very life of the Church and of every individual Chris- 
tian is bound up in a right faith in Jesus Christ. 
Again and again we find that those who came to 
Him when He was on earth had to face the question 
‘What think ye of Christ?’ More than half the 
heresies of the past have arisen because men will not, 
or do not, know Jesus Christ. It is such a help to ~ 
us when we see that the Incarnation starts a new 
era for mankind. ‘In Christ,’ wrote St. Paul, ‘man 
is a new creature ;’ and as the Incarnation is appro- 
priated by the individual soul, the communicated 
nature comes not as a dole, but it is ours by way 
of personal endowment. Therein is our hope, our 
power of renewal, certain. 

IV. If we Know the Gift of God we shall listen 
to the voice of Christ as He stands in our midst. 
‘Come unto Me’—such is His invitation—‘and 
I will give you rest.’ We are looking into this New 
Year; with the past forgiven—undone it cannot be 
—our hearts will be set at liberty and we can run in 
the way of God’s Commandments. Then we shall 
become indeed new creatures, and our inner life may 
be renewed day by day by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 

THE DIVINE POET 
‘Behold, I make all things new.’—RRv. xxI. 5. 
I. Tus chapter is already full of the word and the 
wine and the music new: ‘A new heaven and a new 
earth’ ; the ‘new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of heaven’; ‘behold, I make all things new’, 
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And not before the time. The world is weary of 
its wickedness and groaning and restlessness; we 
have had tears enough and death enough and sorrow 
and crying and pain ineffable: great God, awake and 
make all things new! ‘This is the promise of these 
opening verses : ‘And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed away. 
And He that sat upon the throne said ’—and said by 
right—‘ Behold, I make all things new,’ and the past 
shall be forgotten like a dream without memory. 
Enough! These are grand words ; they thrill us by 
their power, we are caught up into somewhat of their 
stature and majesty. The New Testament is bound 
to bring us new things by its very name ; it is a new 
testament: there was a Testament before it. This is 
the real newness—the continuation and the comple- 
tion of something which has gone before. ‘This is not 
a first writing, it is a second writing, and new, not 
in its God, not in its redeeming purpose, but new in 
many an application, new in many a realisation by 
the soul of the higher life and the grander possi- 
bility. 

ir Note the personality of the text. The Speaker 
is alive ; the Speaker is individualised from all other 
speakers ; the Speaker is appalling.in His awesome 
solitude. He would seem to have no companion 
now; yea, rather, it would seem as if the threefold 
Personality had become united in one name. No 
more we hear of ‘ Let us make,’ we are now confronted 
by an intenser term, ‘ Behold, I make all things new’. 
It would seem as if each Person in the Divine Trinity 
had times of special expression and times of special 
relation to nature and to man and to providence and 
to destiny: now it is the Father; and the other 
Persons of the Trinity are concealed, as it were, 
behind His glory: now it is the Son, the only be- 
gotten Son, the Saviour of the world : and, finally, it 
is the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, who rules the whole 
mystery of human development. And what if now 
the Three should in a peculiar and definite sense be 
One—as if the Three-One should all be speaking in, 
‘Behold, I make all things new’. 

III. Has the word ‘make’ any special significance 
in this passage? Certainly ; it isthe keyword. God 
represents Himself as the maker, the poet; for in 
the deepest classical sense the poet is the maker, not 
the statistician, not the geometer, not the man who 
deals in magnitudes and quantities and numbers and 
ever-changing relations of an arithmetical or super- 
ficial kind: these men are not makers; the poets 
‘make ’—God is the Poet. He makes, He makes all 
things, He makes all things new. God is the foun- 
tain of wealth, God is the author of precious stones, 
God is the maker of harvest-fields and vineyards ; 
God pours out the sea, God causes the stars to spill 
their glory on the meaner worlds. Associate the 
idea of the poet with the term worker or maker, 
God is the beginner of ali things: all things are in 
God ; there is not a pebble on al! the seashore that 
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He did not let fall there—a diamond in His eyes, 
mere sand in ours, for vulgarity debases whatever it 
looks on. God is the unceasing poet, the unceasing 
maker. He never makes a June that lasts longer than 
a month, but He makes millions of Junes, millions of 
springs, millions of autumn days, with their brown and 
gold and play and flash of exquisite beauty. He makes 
them as a lapidary might make the stone shapely ; 
He makes them as the poet might startle the common 
wind into music. See the Poet Divine in every 
summer day, in every sparklet of dew, in every dawn, 
in every babe, in every morning promise. 

IV. Note that the proclamation by the very neces- 
sity of its terms is full of hope. ‘Behold, I make 
all things new.’ In the Divine economy things seem 
linked together in festoons and masses and unities. 
When one thing is made new all things seem to be 
made new. 

Christianity is the religion of hope, the religion of 
renewal, the religion of development. It has never 
uttered its final word; it begins its eloquence, it 
never finishes it in any sense that means finality or 
the exhaustion of God. ‘Behold, I make all things 
new. —JosErH Parker, City Temple Pulpit, vol. 1 


p. 2. : 
‘And He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make all 
things new.’—REV. XXI. 5. 

Jacques LEFEvRE, the father of French Protestantism, 
used to say to his pupil, William Farel, ‘William, 
the world is going to be renewed, and you will be- 
hold it’. Farel frequently recalls in letters this im- 
pressive prophecy. In his Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, Lefévre wrote: ‘The signs of the times 
announce that a renewal is near, and while God is 
opening new ways for the preaching of the Gospel, 
by the discoveries and conquests of the Portuguese 
and Spaniards in all parts of the world, we must 
hope that He will visit His Church and raise it from 
the degradation into which it has fallen’. 


ReFERENCES.—XXI, 5.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol, xxxi. 
No. 1816. A. Coote, Twelve Sermons, p. 27. Bishop Alex- 
ander, The Great Question, p. 284. H. P. Chapman, Ohurch 
Family Newspaper, vol. xvi. p. 28. C. 8. Horne, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. lxvii. p. 4. Hxpositor (7th Series), vol. vi. 
p- 371. 


‘I AM ALPHA AND OMEGA’ 
‘Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end.’—Rev. 
XXI.. 6. 


THERE is no great mystery about the title The 
smallest Sunday school child knows that it is simply 
the first and the last letter of the Greek alphabet. 
It is as if He said, ‘I am the A and the Z’. 

I. He is the Alpha and the Omega in the great 
alphabet of time. Look back as far as you can; go 
back as far as ever thought can pierce, and yet you 
can hear the echo from some far-off distance, ‘I am’, 
Then look forward to the future. Think of the time 
when the little rill of time will lose itself in the 
great ocean of Eternity ; imagine the universe blotted 
out, the lamps of heaven quenched, the firmament 
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rolled together as a scroll—but Jesus Christ will 
ever be still the same, ‘yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever’. He is the Omega, the last. He Who was 
the Architect, will also be the Builder, and will bring 
it to a perfect end. ‘I am confident that He which 
hath begun the good work in you will finish it.’ He 
Who began will complete—in spite of all opposition, 
and in spite of all sin. 

II. He is not only the Alpha and the Omega in 

int of time, but He is the Alpha and the Omega 
in point of rank. He is the Alpha. He was made 
higher than the angels. In whatever character you 
regard Jesus Christ, we claim the Alpha for Him. 
And yet He became the Omega. He, Who was 
the equal with God, becomes obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross; and died for our sins 
upon the Tree. 

III. So once more He is the Alpha and the Omega 
in the great scheme of salvation. The origination of 
salvation must be with Him. So He must also be 
the Omega; He will be the Omega for the salvation 
of the world. We do not believe in some gradual 
evolution towards a day of glory; we believe sin will 
never be really cast out until He comes—we believe 
that evil will never be really extirpated until He 
comes. 

IV. He must be the Alpha and the Omega of your 
salvation. (1) First let Him be the Alpha and the 
Omega of your trust. (2) We would urge you that 
He may be the Alpha and the Omega of your love. 
(3) He must be our Alpha and our Omega in all 
our teaching and in all our work. My Christ is first, 
my Christ is last, my Christ is all in all!—E. A. 
Sruart, His Dear Son and other Sermons, vol. v. 
p. 113. 

Rergerenogs.—XXI. 6.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvi. 
‘No. 1549. 

MAN, THE CONQUEROR 
‘ He that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his 
God, and he shall be My son.’—REv. xx, 7. 

I. Life, a warfare, is the first reflection forced on 

ou by the words ‘ He that overcometh,’ that is, there 
is something to overcome. In every Church, in every 
city in Asia Minor, there must be acontest. For the 
man who will not contend there is no promise in this 
book. One of the most familiar phrases on the lips 
of teachers and moralists, whether they teach through 
fiction or dry philosophy, is ‘the battle of life’. 

Whatever of mystery there be about it, it is a fact 
that the highest life is not reached without severest 
conflict. Whatever truth there may be in the theories 
of the quietists concerning rest and peace in the 
Christian life, this is always true—it is never lived 
without conflict. Itis fighting allthe way. If Christ 
calls you to anything by example and word He calls 
you to battle with the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
The man who will not fight can never live the Chris- 
tian life. 

II. The second thing is, that life may be a great 
victory. ‘The word is not ‘'To him that fighteth,’ as 
though the fighter might be defeated and get a kind 
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of solatium for his reward, but ‘To him that over- 
cometh,’ seeming to say that overcoming is certain to 
him who will fight. And it is. There is no hope- 
lessness for the moral warrior. Victory is the great 
possibility. The circumstances and conditions of the 
seven Churches in Asia differed widely. Some, like 
Sardis, seem to have been mastered. But the same 
great door of hope is opened to all, and the one word 
to all is ‘overcometh’. Jesus Christ never led any- 
body to defeat yet. If you have been defeated it is 
because you have lost touch with Him. 

Ill. Life is designed to be a great inheritance. 
He that overcometh shall inherit what? All things. 
All that you can cram into the word ‘life’: joy, 
peace, pleasure, satisfaction. Not hereafter but here. 
Who is the man that enjoys nature, for whom every 
spring brings a new world, who finds the relationships 
of life teeming with interest? The man with the 
pure heart. Who is the man who enjoys the world ? 
Not the man who is mastered by it and made its 
slave, but the man who conquers it. 

IV. Lastly, life was intended to be a high and 
holy fellowship. I was intended not merely to know 
and feel that there was a God, but to say, ‘My God’ 
and to know that God says to me ‘My Son’. To 
live the life of a son of God is the highest part of my 
inheritance—CuartEs Brown, God and Man, p. 43. 

Rererences.—XXI. 7.—J. Keble, Sermons for the Saints’ 
Days, p. 68. C. Brown, God and Man, p. 43. 


‘But for the fearful, and unbelieving, and abominable, and 
murderers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idolaters, 
and all liars, their part shall be in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone ; which is the second death,’— 
REV. XxI. 8. 

Mr. Yorks, the impetuous manufacturer in Shirley, 

‘believed fully that there was a judgment to com 

If it were otherwise, it would be difficult to imagine 

how all the scoundrels who seemed triumphant’ in 

this world, who broke innocent hearts with impun- 
ity, abused unmerited privileges, were a scandal to 
honourable callings, took the bread out of the 
mouths of the poor, browbeat the humble, and 
truckled meanly to the rich and proud—were to be 
properly paid off, in such coin as they had earned. 

But,’ he added, ‘whenever he got low-spirited about 

such like ongoings, and their seeming success in this 

mucky lump of a planet, he just reached dawn t’owd 
book’ (pointing to a great Bible in the bookcase), 

‘opened it like at a chance, and he was sure to light 

of a verse blazing with a blue brimstone low that set 

all straight. He knew,’ he said, ‘where some folk 
was bound for, just as weel as if an angel wi’ great 
white wings had come in ower t’ door-stone and told 
him,’ 

‘The fearful.’—REV. xx1. 8. 

Couracg, says John Stuart Mill in his essay upon 

Nature, ‘is ies first to last a victory achieved over 

one of the most powerful emotions of human nature. 

.. . It may fairly be questioned if any human being 

is naturally courageous. Many are naturally pug- 

nacious, or irascible, or enthusiastic, and these passions 
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when strongly excited may render them insensible to 
fear. But take away the conflicting emotions, and 
fear reasserts its dominion: consistent courage is 
always the effect of cultivation.’ 


‘ The lake that burneth with fire and brimstone.’—REv. xx1. 8. 


In private we read Paley’s Evidences or Leslie on 
Deism. These two stuck by me, and did my head 
good. I took in the whole argument, and I thank 
God that nothing has ever shaken it. If history is 
a foundation of certainty, Christianity, even by 
human evidence, is certain. This has been with me 
through life, in every state and age and intellectual 
condition, The book of Revelation I read at Tret- 
teridge and the ‘lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone’ never even faded in my memory. aney 
were vivid and powerful truths and motives whic 
forwarded and governed me; I owe to them more 
than will ever be known till the last day.—CarpinaL 
Maynine’s Journal, 


I wap always a fear of judgment and of the pool 
burning with fire. The verse in Apocalypse xx1. 8 was 
fixed in my whole mind from the time I was eight or 
nine years old, confiwit carnem meam timore, and 
kept me as boy and youth and man in the midst of 
all evil, and in all occasions remote and proximate ; 
_ and in great temptations ; and in a perilous and un- 
checked liberty.—Carpmat Mannine. 


THE WORK OF THE BRIDE OF CHRIST 
‘The Bride, the Lamb’s wife.’—REv. xx1. 9. 

Tur Church, the Bride of Christ, is not called into 
existence simply for itself, but it is called into ex- 
istence for the sake of the Bridegroom. The work 
of the Bride of Christ: ‘Ye shall be witnesses unto 
Me’. ‘Ye shall make disciples of all the nations.’ 
In other words, a husband and wife ought to be one 
in thought, in character, in work. And that is the 
idea, that the Church of Christ should be one in 
thought, in character, and in work with Him. Now 
what is Jesus Christ’s character? That should be 
the character of His Bride, and the different parts of 
the Bride. The different members of the Church 
should have the character of Jesus Christ. 

What is the thought of Jesus Christ? That 
should be the thought of the Church, the different 
parts of the Church. What is the work of Jesus 
Christ? That should be the work of the Church, 
the different parts of the Church. One in thought, 
character, work, one in Him. 

I. The Work of the Bride.—Just think of the 
love of Jesus Christ for the world! Can we estimate 
it? Can we picture it? Can we even imagine it? 
And yet if we are one with Him and His Bride, 
there ought to be in us that same spirit of love and 
devotion, that keenness for the work, that character- 
ised Him. He came down on earth to seek and to 
save that which was lost. It is said that Michael 
Angelo one day went to call on Raphael, before 
Raphael had made his great name, in his earlier 
days, and Raphael was not at home. And Michael 
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Angelo went into his house and saw there a picture 
Raphael had commenced, and it was like nearly all 
the work of Raphael in that day, very cramped, very 
small, apparently insignificant. And Angelo looked 
at it and then he wrote underneath on the canvas, 
‘Larger, larger, larger,’ and signed it. And Raphael 
came home, saw Angelo had been to visit him, and 
he looked at the canvas and saw the words, ‘ Larger, 
larger, larger’. And that was the tuming-point in 
the artistic career of the great artist Raphael. And 
it seems to me that Jesus Christ will come and write 
on our churches, aye, and in different Christians’ 
hearts and lives, ‘Larger, larger, larger’. We have 
such puny, small conceptions of things, instead of 
the great conception that Jesus Christ would have 
us have, the great conception of character He would 
have us have, the great idea of work and usefulness 
and sphere of labour which Jesus Christ would have 
us possess. Be larger in prayer. We want—do we 
not ?—showers of blessing to come down upon our 
Church. As one preacher said recently in a sermon, 
showers of blessing depend equally upon us along 
with God. You look at the shower coming down. 
Where is that rain coming from? The clouds. 
How did it get to the clouds? The sun drew it up 
from the earth. The sun drew the water up from 
the earth and it got into the clouds, and it descends 
in fertilising showers. ‘The more our prayers are 
gathered up in the heavens, the more they descend 
in showers. If there isa famine, if there is no rain, 
depend upon it it is because the Sun has not gathered 
from the earth the prayers of God’s people. 'There- 
fore, if we want showers of blessing, we want as a 
Church to be engaged in prayer. How wonderful 
it is, that we can influence God, and influence 
others by prayer! St. Augustine says, in one of his 
works, that the Church owes the mighty and won- 
derful example of St. Paul to the prayer of dying 
Stephen. It is the prayer of the Bride of Christ 
going up to God, which gives showers of blessing. 
God cannot deny the Bride of His Son anything. 
The Church of the living God has power with God. 
Let us be a praying people, praying for the blessing 
of God to come down upon our heads, 

II. The Position of the Bride.—Let us just re- 
member this, the position of the Bride of Christ, the 
privilege of the Bride of Christ. When you are united 
to Jesus Christ in the closest of all ties as His Bride, 
think what a claim you have upon Him, think whata 
claim He has upon you. If you are His Bride, what 
has Hea right to expect from you? Loyalty to Him- 
self, nothing coming between. What have youaright 
to expect from Him? Everything. Think of the 
Queen, because she is the wife of the King, think of 
her privileges, her prerogatives! She occupies a dif- 
ferent position from that of any other lady in the 
land. The wife of the King! You are the Bride of 
Christ. 

Ill. The Ambition of the Bride.—Just as a wife 
looks up to the husband, so the Church must look up 
to Jesus Christ. Jesus only! that is the cry of the 
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Church, that is the cry of the Christian, Jesus only ! 
If that could only appeal to our heart, what a differ- 
ence it would make to our life! Then other things 
would not move us. We should simply have Jesus 
the Bridegroom, Jesus the Husband, Jesus the Master, 
Jesus the Lord. Think of the great love wherewith 
He hath loved us. Can you tell me what the love of 
Christ is? and yet it is this love that will come into 
our hearts. Think on all we might be if one with 
Jesus Christ, one in Jesus Christ? The glory of it, 
the possibility of it! Let us never rest till we have 
the realisation of it! 
‘I will shew thee the bride, the wife of the Lamb.’—Rzv. 
XXI. Q. 

Huon Mitier, in My Schools and Schoolmasters, 
tells of an old Highlander, Donald Roy, who, as each 
of his three grand-daughters married, ‘added to his 
other kindnesses the gift of a gold ring. They had 
been brought up under his eye sound in the faith ; 
and Donald’s ring had, in each case, a mystic mean- 
ing ;—they were to regard it, he told them, as the 
wedding-ring of their other Husband, the Head of 
the Church, and to be faithful spouses to Him in their 
several households,’ 


Tax action of a future world as a control upon our 
deeds and a stimulus to our desires, depends upon its 
being such, upon our believing it such at least, as we 
can conceive of and aspire to. If it is to operate 
upon us it must be picturable by us. Only through 
our idea of it can it influence our lives. Why then 
quarrel with our conceptions because necessarily im- 
perfect, and probably much more—as all finite ideas 
of the Infinite, all material description of the Spirit- 
ual, must be? Heaven will be, if not what we desire 
now, at least what we desire then. If it be not con- 
tracted to our human dreams, those dreams will be 
expanded to its vast reality. If it be not fitted for 
us, we shall be prepared for it. In the true sense, if 
not in our sense, it will be a scene of serene felicity, 
the end of toil, the end of strife, the end of grief, the 
end of doubt ; a Temple, a Haven, and a Home!—W. 
RatusBone Grec. 

Rererence.—XXI. 9-27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xlv. 
No. 2648. 
‘And he shewed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, de- 

scending out of heaven from God.’—REV. xxI, Io, 

No architect’s designs were furnished for the New 
Jerusalem, no committee drew up rules for the Uni- 
versal Commonwealth. If in the works of Nature we 
can trace the indications of calculation, of a struggle 
with difficulties, of precaution, of ingenuity, then in 
Christ’s work it may be that the same indications 
occur. But these inferior and secondary powers were 
not consciously exercised ; they were implicitly present 
in the manifold yet single creative act. The incon- 
ceivable work was done in calmness ; before the eyes 
of men it was noiselessly accomplished, attracting 
little attention. Who can describe that which unites 
man? Who has entered into the formation of speech 
which is the symbol of their union? Who can de- 


REVELATION xx] 


Vv. 11,,19-21. 


scribe exhaustively the origin of civil society? He 
who can do these things can explain the origin of the 
Christian Church. For others it must be enough to 
say, ‘the Holy Ghost fell on those that believed ’. 
No man saw the building of the New Jerusalem, the 
workmen crowded together, the unfinished walls and 
unpaved streets; no man heard the clink of trowel 
and pickaxe ; it descended out of heaven from God. 
—Sir Joun SEErry, 

Rererences.—XXI. 10.—Archbishop Benson, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlv. p. 264. XXI. 10-12.—Bishop Words- 
worth, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. p. 172. 


‘ And her light was like unto a stone most precious, even like 
a jasper stone. . . . And the foundations were garnished 
with all manner of precious stones.’—REvV. xxI. II, 19-21. 

How beautiful these gems are! It is strange how 

deeply colours seem to penetrate one, like scent. I 

suppose that is the reason why gems are used as 

spiritual emblems in the Revelation of St. John, 

They look like fragments of heaven.—Grorex Euor, 

in Middlemarch. 


Tar elegant Apostle, which seemed to have a glimpse 
of heaven, hath left but a negative description there- 
of: which neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, 
nor can enter into the heart of man: he was trans- 
lated out of himself to behold it ; but, being returned 
unto himself, could not express it. St. John’s de- 
scription of emeralds, chrysolites, and precious stones, 
is too weak to express the material heaven we behold. 
Briefly, therefore, where the soul hath the full 
measure and complement of happiness; where the 
boundless appetite of that spirit remains completely 
satisfied that it can neither desire addition nor alter- 
ation ; that, I think, is truly heaven; and this can 
only be in the enjoyment of that essence, whose in- 
finite goodness is able to terminate the desires of 
itself, and the unsatiable wishes of ours. Wherever 
God will thus manifest Himself, there is heaven.— 
Sm Tuomas Browne, Religio Medici. 


Ir is not to be denied that the favourite delineations 
of heaven are almost wholly suggested or coloured 
by the book of Revelation, in which the descriptions, 
magnificently splendid and sometimes sublime, are 
yet, if we except seven verses of the twenty-first 
chapter, almost wholly material. And not only so, 
but the material elements are by no means the 
noblest that might have been chosen. The New 
Jerusalem is painted as something between a gorgeous 
Palace, and a dazzling Conventicle. . . . The writer’s 
conception of what befitted the Temple of the Lord 
and the dwelling of the redeemed embraced rather 
the rare curiosities than the common loveliness of 
nature; palaces and jewels and precious stones—not 
gentle streams, and shady groves, and woodland 
glades, and sunny valleys, and eternal mountains, 
and the far-off murmur of a peaceful ocean. His 
heaven was a scene of magnificent ornamentation 
rather than of solemn beauty ; of glory, not of love 
and bliss. It might kindle his fancy; it chills ours, 
—W. Raruzone Gree, 
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Ver. 13. 


REVELATION XXI 





Yas, they’s life an’ happiness a-plenty in cheerful 
labour in the open fields, an’ a mighty slim chance 
for the doctor. Why, they’s even wealth in it ef it’s 
lived right: not riches, maybe, but wealth... . 
Why, the way I read Scripture, it seems to me we're 
given to understand that heaven is a home of wealth. 
“Many mansions’ sounds that a-way, I’m shore ; an’ 
golden streets shows thet they won’t anything be 
considered too good for use. An’ sometimes I’ve 
thought that maybe it meant to give us to understand 
that simple riches—like gold—was to be trod under 
foot. An’ all the Revelational jewels, why, they seem 
to be set either in the walls, or doors, or somewhere, 
not let loose in piles, to be swapped or squabbled 
over. No riches to possess, but they’s wealth to en- 
joy.—Ruru M’enery Srvarr, in Century Magazine, 
April, 1903. 

Rererences.—XXI, 11.—J. Waddington, Penny Pulpit, 
No. 1680, p. 479. 


GATES ON EVERY SIDE 


‘On the east, three gates ; on the north, three gates; on the 
south, three gates; on the west, three gates.’—REV. xxl. 13. 
Wuen St. John saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, it is clear that 
the entrance-gates made a deep impression on his 
mind. Over and over again he comes back to the 
theme, speaking of their number, their substance, 
their beauty, and the names written upon them. He 
tells us, for example, that the city had twelve gates 
and at the gates twelve angels. Next he relates that 
the twelve gates were twelve pearls; every several 
gate was of one pearl. And once more, in this text, 
we learn that there were three on every side, looking 
away to the four quarters of the compass, on the 

east and the north and the south and the west. 

It is all a picture, of course; a picture, not in 
colours but in poetry; a picture of the great love of 
God the Father. God will have all men to be saved ; 
and the twelve gates, facing each possible approach 
to the city, are an emblem of that. The doors of 
the Father’s house look out to all the winds of 
heaven, and they are shut neither night nor day ; for 
the love of God is open and the heart of God is wait- 
ing. Like the entrance to a great city hospital, they 
are never closed. However late a wanderer may 
arrive, however long after the rest he may stumble 
in, broken and weary, he will find that he has been 
expected, and that kind hands are ready to receive 
him. ‘The penitent never takes God unawares. The 

rodigal is always seen a great way off. God’s care 
Is not pre-occupied, or His mind too full to think of 
us. Come when or how we may, there are gates of 
pearl open on every side. 

It is a great and moving thought that men find 
their way to Christ from every quarter. Yet the 
gates on every side call up still another suggestion ; 
they recall the variety of motives by which men are 
led to faith. Men come from every direction, but 
they also come for every kind of reason. 

I. Men come from a sense of duty. For there 


is a large class of persons who, though totally un- 
affected by emotional appeals, are yet filled with a 
powerful desire to do right. These people before 
long are confronted with the personality of Jesus ; 
His words stick in their conscience. 
that to refuse to submit their will to Christ’s is to 
evade responsibility and evade obligation. So the 
pressure on conscience grows. The necessity arises 
of choosing between the higher life and the lower, 
of seizing the one real opportunity of life, or making 
the great refusal. 5 

This may not be the commonest impulse, or the 
easiest path; yet without question it is an impulse 
and a path which God Himself has appointed, and 
if it be followed sincerely it leads to Him. Only, it 
it is to do anything for us, we must be in deadly 
earnest, refusing to be content with a desire, and 
pressing with resolution on to the reality. We must 
make up our mind to be thorough, taking to our- 
selves Prof. Drummond’s advice to University 
students: ‘Don’t be amphibian, trying to lead two 
lives; be out and out’. If conscience 1s urging us to 
Christ, then we must go all the way with conscience. 

II. Others come from vague discontent with an 
empty life. They long for some purpose or ideal 
worth battling for; they covet au experience ade- 
quate to the enthusiasm they know they are ready 
to give. 

III. Still others come to God for shelter. What 
these people—a great unnumbered multitude—seek 
in God is refuge. 

Christianity, it has been said, is not a sorrowful 
religion, but it is a religion for the sorrowful. The 
Gospel would be no Gospel, and Christ would not be 
Christ, were there in Him no glad tidings for the 
friendless and the sad. 

IV. Still further, others come from fear of moral 
ruin. They have learnt that they are no match for 
their own nature; they have discovered how little 
the anchors of prudence can be trusted when the 
storms of passion rise. 

Take the gate you are nearest to; they all lead 
into the city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. 

V. Finally, many come to God to be forgiven. 
All come to this ere long; all must so come; but 
also many set out from it. - A writer has lately said 
that the feeling of guilt is dead to-day; if that be 
true, it will pass. ‘There is a soul of honesty in men 
and women that may be trusted to keep alive the 
feeling of accountability, so long as there is a God 
in heaven and failing, wandering mortals on the 
earth. 

Let my concluding word be this, that no one en- 
trance among them all has an exclusive claim against 
the others. They all lead in; and it is the re- 
deeming love of God that has opened every one.— 
H. R. Macxinrosu, Life on God's Plan, p. 29. 


XXI. 13.—J. H. Jowett, Christian World Pulpit, vol. xlix, 
p. 887. F. L. Goodspeed, Christian World Pulpit, vol. lx. p. 
10. 
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Soon they feel. 


‘ 





Ver. 16. 


REVELATION XXxXI 


Ver. 22. 


a... Ones 


THE PROPORTIONS OF LIFE 


*The length and the breadth and the height of it are equal,’— 
REV, Xx1 16, 


Ar first glance this figure seems absurd. We could 
_ understand a city being equal in its length and 


breadth. Many fine cities of the world have been 


built in an almost perfect square. But this city 
that John saw was equal, not only in its length and 
breadth, but in its height as well. And it is almost 

impossible to picture that. I think that the truth 
that John ‘is struggling here to utter is just the 
perfect symmetries of glory. John may be speaking 
of ithe city here, but he is really thinking of the 
citizens. There will be nothing ill-developed or un- 
symmetrical. But you will mark, that if the perfect 
life is to be quite symmetrical, that does not mean 
it is to be all the same. In the endless life there is 
no sameness, there is no dull and cheerless and weari- 
some monotony, but a carrying out of individual 
character on its own lines to its own completeness 
until the length and the breadth and the height of 
it are equal. 

I. Now one of the first things that impresses us 
in human life is the want of proportion in men’s 
actual characters. All character has got a threefold 
aspect. There are the duties of a man towards him- 
self, There are the outgoings of his life towards 
his brother. There are the upgoings of his heart 
towards his God. And we only need to look within 
a little, or to think of the men we know, the men 
we love best, to feel that here, whatever it may be 
yonder, the length and the breadth and the height 
are never equal. And there can be little question 
that just that want of symmetry is often essential to 
what men call success. 

II. Now over against our ill-proportioned char- 
acters, there stands the perfect symmetry of the 
character of Jesus. All that is best in the thousand 
hearts of men, and all that is noblest in the separate 
types, meets and is crowned in the Redeemer. In 
the midst of the blinding specialism of the age, and 
all the contracting and narrowing tendencies abroad, 
there is no such help to a fully-rounded character 
as a constant friendship with Jesus Christ.—G. H. 
Mornison, Plood-Tide, p. 12. 

Rererences.—XXI. 16.—G. Matheson, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. li. p. 325. Expositor (5th Series), vol. vi. p. 341. 
XXI. 17.—F. W. Farrar, Everyday, Christian Infe, p. 82. 
XXI. 18.—T. E. Ruth, Baptist Times and Freeman, vol. ly. p. 
89. XXI. 21.—J. Dodd Jackson, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. liv. p. 198. J. Waddington, Penny Pulpit, No. 1680, p. 


479. 
DEUS MEUS ET OMNIA 
‘I saw no Temple therein.’—Rgv. xxr. 22, 

I. Ler us confess that if we now for the first time 
heard these words—heard them, too, after the ravish- 
ing description of our true home which precedes 
them, they would fall rather blank on the ear. 
What! we, whose highest and best times have been 
in the Temple of God on earth, we, who believe that 
the most glorious services below are but the poorest 


shadows, the most wretched photographic negatives 
of the perpetual Liturgy there; to be told at last, 
‘I saw no ‘Temple therein’. What is the use of all 
the art, all the skill, all the labour, all the cost, to 
make our Churches less unworthy of the indwelling 
of Him whom Heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain? What is the use of those great 
speeches which glow like a warm coal at one’s ver 
heart. ‘The house which I am about to build shall 
be wonderful great,’ and the resolution of the Spanish 
Chapter, ‘Let us build such a Cathedral that they 
who come after us may take us to have been mad 
when we imagined it,’ if, after all, when these things 
are passed away, ‘I saw no ‘Temple therein’. 

Il. But then, O the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! This is not the only 
instance in which, as regards that our future home, 
what must in one point of view be taken so differently, 
is, if looked at aright, so glorious. 

“They rest not day nor night.’ That we know is 
said of the glorious city ; said of it too, as concerning 
one of its chief glories and blessings. But is it not 
also true of the city of misery? They rest not day 
nor night. So, over and over again, we find that the 
‘very excellent things’ spoken, or to be spoken, of the 
City of God, are things which, except for the perfect 
happiness of the place, must be anything but bless- 
ings; they must be curses. ‘The gates of it shall 
not be shut at all.’ Would that be any happiness, 
here on earth, to us in our warfare? ‘For there 
shall be no night there.’ Would that be any blessing 
to us, here on earth, wearied as we often are: as our 
dear Lord, according to His manhood, was before us? 
But the most remarkable lesson we have is in the 
most glorious self-contradiction, to say it with all 
reverence, in Isaiah, when that fifth Evangelist, setting 
forth to us those things which eye hath not seen nor . 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, says: ‘The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day; neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee; but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light and thy God thy glory.’ 
And then: ‘Thy sun shall no more go down ; neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself, for the Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended ’. 

III. So we come back to that ‘I saw no Temple 
therein’. And, lest any man should say, ‘This is a 
hard saying; who can bear it?’ St. John gives us 
the reason, ‘For the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it’. That is, the one Tem ple 
and the all Temple, that which cannot be seen, even 
then, with the bodies of our resurrection, is this and 
this only, the Beatific Vision, 

What the Beatifie Vision is, we can only fancy by 
knowing what it is not. And keeping all this in 
view, small regret shall we have in ‘I saw no temple | 
therein,’ when the Beatific Vision itself will be our 
Temple. It is that God who is love, filling His 
happy servants with the outpouring of that love, it 
is the God who is light, satisfying them with the 
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Ver. 24. 


REVELATION XXII, XXII 


Ver. 1, 





rfect brilliancy of that light. And always remem- 
so that unto that height of glory our Human 
Nature has entered; that there, in its fullest blaze, 
a Man is seated at the right hand of the Father ; 
that eyes, in every point fashioned as our eyes, behold 
Him there, whose face, however far off, we could not 
see and live.—J. M. Nearxz, Sermons on the Apoca- 
lypse, etc., p. 102. 

Raurerences.—XXI. 22.—J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 310. 
R. M. Benson, Redemption, p. 388. XXI. 23.—Spurgeon, 
Sermons, vol. x. No. 583. Archbishop Magee, Christ the Light 
of all Scripture, p. 3. 

* And the nations shall walk in the light thereof.’—Rkv. xx1. 24. 


‘Tur soul that lives,’ says Richard Baxter, ‘ascends 
frequently and runs familiarly through the streets of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, visiting the patriarchs and 
prophets, saluting the Apostles, and admiring the 
army of the martyrs; so do thou lead on thy heart 
and bring it to the palace of the great King.’ 
ReFERENOES.—X XI. 24.—Bishop Westcott, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lv. p. 360. Bishop Festing, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. lvii. p. 407. H.S. Holland, aid, vol. lxi. p. 393. 
XXI. 25.—W. P. S. Bingham, Sermons on Easter Subjects, 
p- 149. W. H. Savile, Church Family Newspaper, vol. xv. 
p. 196. 
‘ And there shall in no wise enter into it he that maketh a lie.’ 
—REV., XXI. 27. 
‘Veracity,’ observes John Stuart Mill, in his essay 
upon Nature, ‘might seem, of all virtues, to have the 
most plausible claim to being natural, since, in the 
absence of motives to the contrary, speech usually 
conforms to, or at least, does not intentionally deviate 
from, fact. Accordingly, this is the virtue with 
which writers like Rousseau delight in decorating 
savage life, and setting it in advantageous contrast 
with the treachery and trickery of civilisation. Un- 
fortunately this is a mere fancy picture, contradicted 
by all the realities of savage life. Savages are always 
liars. They have not the faintest notion of truth as 
a virtue. They have a notion of not betraying to 
their hurt, as of not hurting in any other way, 
persons to whom they are bound by some special tie 
of obligation ; their chief, their. guest, perhaps, or 
their friend ; these feelings of obligation being the 
taught morality of the savage state, growing out of 
its characteristic circumstances. But of any point 
of honour respecting truth for truth’s sake, they have 
not the remotest idea; no more than the whole 
East, and the greater part of Europe, and in the few 
countries which are sufficiently improved to have 
such a point of honour, it is confined to a small 
minority, who alone, under any circumstances of real 
temptation, practise it.’ 


‘A rrurHFoL man,’ said Tennyson, ‘usually has all 

the virtues.’ 

‘They which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.’— Rev. 
XXI. 27. 

In the Life of Dean Stanley (vol. u. p. 314), there 

is an anecdote of two soldiers who, on their way home 

from gunnery practice at Shoeburyness, spent a day 


in London and found themselves at Westminster 
Abbey, just as the gates were locked. A gentleman 


noticed them turning away in disappointment and 


invited them to accompany him. ‘Taking the keys 
from the beadle, he showed them the sights of the 
abbey, and as they paused opposite one monument to 
a soldier he.took occasion to remark, ‘ You wear the 
uniform of her Majesty, and would like, I daresay, to 
do some heroic deed worthy of a monument like this i" 
They both said, Yes, they should—when, laying his 
hand on each of them, he continued, ‘My friends, you 
may both have a more enduring monument than this, 
for this will moulder into dust and be forgotten ; but 
you, if your names are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life, will abide for ever’. ‘We neither of us,’ said 
the soldiers, ‘understood what he meant. But we 
looked into his grave, earnest, loving face, with queer 
feelings in our hearts, and moved on... . And as 
we travelled home, we talked about our visit to the 
abbey and pomied much as to the meaning of the 
Lamb’s book of life.’ Eventually, those words of 
the Dean proved the turning-point in the lives of the 
two men and of their wives. 


REFERENCES.—XXI. 27.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxvii. 
No. 1590. F. de W. Lushington, Sermons to Young Boys, p. 
89. XXII.—Exzpositor (5th Series), vol. x. p. 464. 


‘A pure river of water of life, proceeding out of the throne of 

God and of the Lamb.’—REv. xxl. 1. 
You are seeking your own will, my daughter. You 
are seeking some other good than the law you are 
bound to obey. But how will you find good? It is 
not a thing of choice: it is a river that flows from 
the foot of the Invisible Throne, and flows by the 
path of obedience.—Savonarola to Romola, in GrorcE 
Eusor’s Romola. 


‘Clear as crystal.’—REv. XXII. I. 


‘Crear as crystal’—not concealing, but revealing. 
For in the day of eternity all faithful children shall 
be as that Father of the faithful of whom the Lord 
once said : ‘Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
which I do?’—C, G. Rosserrt. 


TuroucH the care of my parents I was taught to read 
nearly as soon as I was capable of it; and as I went 
from school one day, I remember that while my com- 
panions were playing by the way, I went forward out 
of sight, and sitting down I read the twenty-second 
chapter of Revelations : ‘He showed me a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, etc. In reading it 
my mind was drawn to seek after that pure habitation 
which I then believed God had prepared for His ser- 
vants. The place where I sat, and the sweetness that 
attended my mind, remain fresh in my memory.— 
Joun Woorman’s Journal. 


Rererunces.—XXII. 1.—H. A. Paul, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1612, p. 295. XXII. 1, 2—W. L. Watkinson, The Fatal 
Barter, p. 20. XXII. 1-5.—J. Bowstead, Practical Sermons, 
vol. ii, p. 282. XXII. 1-11.—A. Maclaren, Expositions ef 
Holy Scripture—Revelation, p. 366. 
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Ver. 2. 
IN THE MIDST OF THE STREET 


REV. XxIl. 2, 

Was there ever half so beautiful a street as that seen 
by the aged eyes of the seer of Patmos? In a loving 
description of the new Jerusalem, the city that 
descended from God out of heaven, he noticed that 
in the midst of the street there was a river, and on 
either side of the river there were trees—trees of life. 
A tree in the street! And what a tree! Ever 
young and fair, bearing fruit all the year round, and 
dressed in leaves which were able to heal the sick 
and torn nations of the world as soon as they entered 
this street of the city of God and plucked thereof. 
Beautiful street of a beautiful city! If only our un- 
believing eyes could catch a sight of such a street 
with the magic, beneficent tree in the midst of it, 
how eagerly we too would run to pluck its leaves and 
heal our distracted hearts ! 

I But what is it that keeps us back? Why do 
we not see the city? And why do we not eat of the 
fruit of this tree of life? Is it because they are so 
far away? Perhaps they are not so far as we think. 
For this city, remember, is not in the heavens; it is 
a city that came down out of heaven upon the earth. 
Call it, if you like, a dream city ; but it is a dream 
of this world, and not of the skies. For, note, there 
are nations to be healed. The work of the world is 
not yet done. Its nations are sick ; the mind and the 
heart are not sound ; they need healing. And they 
find it on the leaves of the tree in the street of 
the city of God. So it would seem as if the vision 
that sustained the aged heart of this true seer was 
that of some heavenly city in this world. ‘True, 
there lies upon this city a wondrous light, such as 
never was on sea or land ; and no city that has ever 
been built by human hands can compare with it for 
the nobility of its inhabitants. But it seems, after 
all, to be a city set up upon the earth, inhabited not 
by spirits but by living men, with the living God 
among them. 

IJ. Wherever men are gathered together, there is 
some not altogether ignoble life. For the existence 
of cities, when you come to think of it, is a recogni- 
tion, however unconscious, of the brotherhood of men 
and of their need of one another. Every one who is 
honestly working is doing something for that great 
organism which we call society ; each, in doing his 
own work, is serving the others—it may be unwit- 
tingly—and blessing the whole. Where two or three 
are gathered together in the name of Jesus, there He 
isin the midst of them, to bless them; and where 
hundreds and thousands are gathered together in 
the interests of a common civilisation, we may well 
believe that Jesus is not far away, though there is 
not a little on which He could only look with eyes 
of sorrow. And we may well believe that there is a 
tree of life somewhere in the midst. 

III. The obligations of religion to the street and 
to all that ramified social life which the street im- 
plies, are very great. Jesus loved the street. There 
were indeed times when He had to bid His disciples 


REVELATION XXII 


Vv. 38-5. 


go apart into a desert place and rest awhile; but it 
was that they might enter on their work again with 
strength renewed. He left the wilderness in which 
He sojourned for a while after the call to His 
ministry, to work among the busy haunts of men in 
the cities on the shore of the lake of Galilee. The 
city, its needs and its redemption, were ever in His 
thoughts. He would fain have gathered her people 
together as a hen gathers her brood under her wings. 
He did not shirk the responsibilities of the unlovely 
street. To Him it was not unlovely ; it was the field 
on which He believed that, in the far-off day, there 
would be a golden harvest. 

The tree of life was in the midst of the street, and 
its leaves were for the healing of the nations.—J. E. 
Macrapyrn, The City With Foundations, p. 237. 

RereRENcEs.—XXII, 2.—G. A. Gordon, Christian World 
Pulpit, vol. xlvi. p. 72. Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xxi. No. 
1233. Bishop Chadwick, Christian World Pulpit, vol. liii. p. 
355 ; vol. lx. p. 283. Expositor (5th Series), vol. ii. p. 60; 
tbid. vol. vi. p. 277. XXII. 3.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. 
xxvii. No. 1576. J. M. Neale, Sermons on the Apocalypse, p. 
79. XXII. 3, 4.—R. Higinbotham, Sermons, p. 16. 


THE HEAVENLY SERVICE 
‘His servants shall serve Him , .. and they shall reign for 
ever and ever.’—REV. XXII. 3-5. 

In the first Paradise there was service in the dressing 
and keeping of the garden. One might say that there 
was more than service, in that the garden had to be 
kept as against some hostile influence; that there 
was working and watching, if not working and war- 
fare, for man in Eden. We have now a harder work, 
a more earnest watching, a sorer conflict, for we are 
weaker as fallen, and the enemy is bolder. Every 
one of God’s children has to work and watch and 
fight until his rest be won. - 

In the second Paradise there is no watching or 
warfare, because there is no enemy, no curse. Service 
alone is the task of heaven; not toilsome, for the 
taint of the curse no longer vitiates it ; not mechani- 
cal, but spiritual; cheerful also, and perfect, because 
there is nothing to depress or mar it in the presence 
of the healing leaves of the tree of life. 

Four things make the service perfect in matter 
and spirit :— 

I. His Servants shall see His Face.—There is no 
hiding or darkening or overclouding of God’s face ; 
nothing to intercept the brightness of His counten- 
ance, and the full, clear tokens of His favour; no 
painful mysteries, no dark dispensations, no forsak- 
ings. ‘The vision of God’s face will make the service 
full of joy and strength and spirit, and banish all 
feeling of toil and drudgery and discontent. 

II. His Name shall be in their Foreheads.—They 
are His servants here and now doing His work. But 
their service, like themselves and Him whom they 
serve, is not always recognised where it is rendered. 
God’s name is on their foreheads now: He reads it 
there; angels read it there in their ministry. But 
the world does not see it; and it is often illegible 
or invisible to the servants themselves, ‘They have 
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not all or always that full assurance of faith which 
is so mighty a stimulus and so great a strength for 
God’s service. It is not easy to maintain integrity 
and do work as God’s servants amid the promiscuous 
company of the visible Church, which disturbs and 
deadens holy feeling and certitude, embarrasses activ- 
ity, throws hesitancy and suspicion upon Christian 
life and work here; but there, where no forehead 
shall bear any other name than God’s; where His 
name shall be visible and legible wherever it is 
written; where each shall know himself and know 
his brother as marked by the common and only 
name; where each shall have the full assurance that 
he is God’s servant and is surrounded only by God’s 
servants—there, there will be nothing to paralyse, 
disconcert, or hinder that service with which God’s 
servants shall serve Him. 

Ill. There shall be no Night there.—No night 
for rest or refreshment to interrupt the service and 
renew flagging energy; no night of ignorance as to 
God’s will, or of sin to obscure their perception of 
duty, or of sorrow to distract their attention. No 
natural, artificial, borrowed, or secondary light needed, 
for pushing on delayed, or overtaking neglected, work ; 
no light that can go out or fail, to the hindering of 
the service. What a service that must be which is 
carried on for ever in the unfading and unsetting 
light of God Himself by men who know Him and 
their duty, no longer through means and ordinances 
and providences circuitously, but directly and im- 
mediately, as they see light in His light ! 

IV. They shall Reign for Ever and Ever.—They 
serve, but they also reign. They contemplate their 
service and execute it as from Christ’s throne on 
which they reign with Him. ‘They have reached 
their kingdom through overcoming by the blood of 
the Lamb and the word of their testimony, through 
faithfulness over a few things. They will welcome 
their kingly state, their rule over many things, not 
as giving them exemption from all service, but as 
inspiring and fitting them for a nobler service and a 
more perfect fidelity to duty. They will feel that 
the dignity to which they have been promoted, the 
higher capacities with which they have been invested, 
and the unbounded confidence which has been placed 
in them, bind them to a loftier and more extensive 
and more successful service; to a service in which 
there is nothing petty, or mean, or sordid; to a 
service where no trace can be found of paltry motives, 
and jealousies, and resentments, such as touch the 
loyalty of mere subjects or servants; to a service 
which, in its largeness and frankness, and fearlessness 
and loyalty,-is worthy of those who are, not only 
servants, but kings reigning for ever and ever. 


RererEences.—X XII. 4.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. xiv. No. 
$24. A. R. Ashwell, God in His Work and Nature, p. 46. 
‘ There is no night there.’—REv. xxn, 5. 


J. M. Neate wrote of the death of Charles Simeon : 
‘I cannot tell you how much I am grieved for his loss. 
I should think there was a great deal of sorrow to- 
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Ver. 12. 


night in Cambridge. I was going to say, What 
a glorious night for him! but there is no night 
there.’ . 7 

Rererences.—X XII. 5.—W. H. Evans, Short Sermons for 
the Seasons, p. 170. 8S. Bentley, Parish Sermons, p. 127. C. 
Bradley, Faithful Teaching, p. 178. 


‘ Blessed is he that keepeth the words of the prophecy of this 
book,’—REeEv. xxu. 7 f, 

Wuen you have read, you carry away with you a 
memory of the man himself; it is as though you had 
touched a loyal hand, looked into brave eyes, and 
made a noble friend ; there is another bond on you 
thenceforward ; binding you to life and to the love 
of virtue —R. L. STEVENson. 

ReEFERENUES, —XXII. 8-21.—C. Anderson Scott, The Book 
of Revelation, p. 822. XXII. 9.—Reuen Thomas, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xlviii. p. 189. Haxpositor (6th Series), vol. 
v. p. 128, XXII. 10-12.—T. Arnold, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 118. 





REV. XXII. II. 


From this text George Gilfillan heard Dr. Chalmers 
preach in Edinburgh on 9th October, 1831. 

‘Being near-sighted, and the morning rather dim, 
we could not catch a distinct glimpse of his features, 
we saw only a dark mass ot man bustling up the 
pulpit stairs, as if in some dread and desperate haste. 
We heard next a hoarse voice, first giving out the 
psalm in a tone of rapid familiar energy, and after 
it was sung and prayer was over, announcing the 
text, “He that is unjust let him be unjust still 
(stwll, he pronounced it), he that is filthy (fwlthy, he 
called it), let him be filthy still, and he that is right- 
eous, let him be righteous still, and he that is holy 
let him be holy stull”. And then, like an eagle 
leaving a mountain cliff, he launched out at once on 
his subject, and soared on without any diminution 
of energy or flutter of wing for an hour and more. 
The discourse. . . had two or three magnificent pas- 
sages, which made the audience for a season one soul— 
a burst, especially, we remember, in reference to the 
materialism of heaven—“There may be palms of 
triumph, I do not know—there may be floods of 
melody,” etc., and then he proceeded to show that 
heaven was more a state than a place.’ 


ReFERENCE.—XXII. 11.—Archbishop Magee, Ohrist the 
Light of all Scripture, p. 147. ~ 
‘Behold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, to 

render to each man according to his work.’—REV. xxi. 12. 

Piery cannot maintain itself if God makes no differ- 
ence between the godly and the wicked, and has 
nothing more to say to the one than to the other; 
for piety is not content to stretch out its hands to 
the empty air, it must meet an arm descending from 
heaven, It must have a reward, not for the sake of 
the reward, but in order to be sure of its own reality, 
in order to know that there is a communion of 
God with men, and a road which leads to it.— WELL- 
HAUSEN, 

Rererences.—XXII. 12.—Bishop Alexander, The Great 
Question, p. 187. E. A. Bray, Sermons, vol. i. p. 820. XXII. 
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13.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. ix. No. 546. A. J. Mason, 
Ohristian World Pulpit, vol. lix. p. 28. J. M. Neale, Sermons 
on the Apocalypse, p. 92. Phillips Brooks, The Mystery of 
Iniquity, p. 310. 

‘Blessed are they th their may have 
the right bo danas the wee of ie Reve ie 5. 
Unper the head of spiritual self-seeking ought to be 
included every impulse towards psychic progress, 
whether intellectual, moral, or spiritual in the narrow 
sense of the term. It must be admitted, however, 
that much that commonly passes for spiritual self- 
seeking in this narrow sense is only material and 
social self-seeking beyond the grave. In the Moham- 
medan desire for paradise and the Christian aspiration 
not to be Sania hell, the materiality of the goods 
sought is undisguised. In the more positive and 
refined view of Heaven, many of its goods, the fellow- 
ship of the saints and of our dead ones, and the pre- 
sence of God, are but social goods of the most exalted 
kind. It is only the search of the redeemed inward 
nature, the spotlessness from sin, whether here or 
hereafter, that can count as spiritual self-seeking 
pure and undefiled. —Pror. Jamxs, Textbook of Psy- 

chology, p. 185. 


Rergerences.—XXII. 14.—J. Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, 
p- 267. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scriptwre—Revelation, 
p- 380. XXII. 14, 15.—G. W. Brameld, Practical Sermons 
(2nd Series), p. 63. Hzpositor (6th Series), vol. viii. p. 338. 


‘Iam... the bright and morning star.’—Rrv. xxn. 16. 


In Dr. Andrew Bonar’s diary for 18th September, 1849, 
there is this entry: ‘This morning early I had 
awakened and looked out. It was about four o'clock. 
The morning star was shining directly before our 
window in a bright sky. One part of the window 
was misty with frost, the other clear, and through 
the clear part the star shone most beautifully. I 
thought of Christ’s words, 6 aot)p 6 Aaprpos oO 
mpwivos (Rey. xxm. 16). Christ is all this in this 
world to me till the day break. I fell asleep, and 
when I next awoke the sun was shining through 
my room. Shall it not be thus at the Resurrection ? 
Our shadowy views of Christ are passed, and now He 
is the Son of Righteousness’. 


Does not every fresh morning that succeeds a day of 
loom and east wind, seem to remind us that fora 
iving spirit, capable, because living, of renovation, 
there can be no such thing as ‘failure,’ whatever a 
few past years may seem to say ?—F’, W. Rosenrrsoy, 


Letters. 
Rererences.—XXII. 16.—Ezxpositor (7th Series), vol. v. p. 
14 
* The Spirit and the Bride say, Come.’—Rev. xxu. 17. 


Yer some Christians traverse the world like walking 
funerals rather than like wedding-guests! (Know 


thyself.)—C. G. Rossern. 


Rererences.—XXII. 16.—J. Johnston, Penny Pulpit, No. 
1509, p. 209. J.C. M. Bellow, Sermons, vol. i. p. 15. Ex- 
posttor (5th Series), vol. iii. p. 450. 


REVELATION XXII 


Ver. 17. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 
‘And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come.’—RzV. xx1. 17. 

I. Ir either is or is not true that the Spirit of God 
works in the heart of every man on the face of the 
earth. It is or is not true that God leaves not 
Himself without witness in every heart, that there 
is a light which lighteth every man, that the nations 
which have not ‘the law,’ or ‘ revelation,’ as generally 
understood, have the law or revelation written on 
their hearts. It either is or is not true that when 
truth, as truth is in Jesus, is faithfully preached, the 
Holy Spirit convicts the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment. And if these things are true, 
according to New Testament conceptions, the scatter- 
ing of the seed of the kingdom throughout the whole 

is sowing in a prepared field. 

But a belief in the Holy Spirit implies more than 
this. It implies a living link between all human 
spirits, because the same Divine Spirit speaks to all. 
Carlyle’s Irish widow in Edinburgh, when charitable 
relief for herself and her children had been refused, 

roved her sisterhood to those who disowned her, 
when the typhus fever, of which she died, spread and 
killed seventeen others in the neighbourhood. There 
are many ways of proving the solidarity of the race, 
but one of the soundest and most abiding is the fact 
that under the strangest disguises the human heart 
has the same needs, the same kinship to the Divine, 
and is more or less effectively taught by the same 
Divine Spirit. 

All the efforts man can put forth for the extension 
of the kingdom are needed, but it is the touch of 
the Divine which inspires, transforms, vivifies. Any 
overpowering force which would compel all Chris- 
tians always to put first things first in spiritual work 
would revive the Church to-day and regenerate the 
world to-morrow. 

This may be seen if we think out the direct opera- 
tion of the Spirit in relation to (1) religious convic- 
tions, (2) Christian motives, and (3) the spirit and 
temper of Christian enterprise. So many of the 
religious ideas that are current to-day are not deep 
convictions, and they need to be made such. So 
many genuine convictions are held in reserve in the 
background of the mind, and they need to be made 
living, active, fiery, penetrative. Christian motives 
operate, but languidly and imperfectly. 

Only the Divine Spirit Himself can so stir and 
shake the Church to its very depths that truisms 
may be translated into truths that will prove mighty 
to the pulling down of strongholds and the bringing 
of every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. 

II. The Holy Spirit alone furnishes the secret of 
true unity. Unity in the ranks of the Christian army 
as it goes forth to bloodless victory ; unity amongst the 
kingdoms of this world when at last they become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. Christians 
at least profess always to be seeking for unity, but a 
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large proportion steadfastly refuse to adopt the only 
promised means for obtaining it. 

The New Testament Churches were at one because 
they enjoyed ‘the unity of the Spirit’; they were 
bidden not to make it, but to keep it (Eph. 1. 8). 
St. Paul obviously meant a oneness which the Holy 
Spirit Himself effected by His indwelling, the ‘one 
Spirit’ mentioned in the next verse. It is true he 
mentions ‘ one body,’ and the mystical body of Christ 
cannot be multiplied or divided. But it is the living 
Head who makes it one, and the indwelling Breath 
of God that keeps it one. St. Paul would never 
have separated the two halves of Irenzeus’ sentence, 
‘Where the Spirit is, there the Church is; and where 
the Church is, there the Spirit is and all true liberty ’. 
But if he had been compelled to take either alone, he 
would have chosen the former half—the root which 
would bring the fruits, not the fruit which is unable 
to exist without the roots. Ifthe Church was truly 
one at first, it was not in virtue of a uniformly defined 
creed, or a universally accepted code, or an exactly 
identical mode of government in all the Churches, 
but because all acknowledged one Father, one Lord 
and one Spirit who was the very bond of fellowship 
with the Father and the Son and the bond of union 
_ in the members one with another.—W. 'F. Davison, 
The Indwelling Spirit, p. 195. 


THE BRIDE OF CHRIST 
‘The Spirit and the Bride say, Come.’—Rev. xxi. 17. 


‘THERE are some very curious ideas in men’s minds as 
to what the Church is. The Scriptural idea of the 
Christian Church is something more than a building. 
It is nothing less than a body, which is styled the 
Bride of Christ. Christ the Bridegroom, the Church 
the Bride. And if people would only realise the 
Scriptural conception of the Christian Church, then 
I think that the Christian Church would begin to 
do its work, to realise its place, and to become what 
Jesus Christ would have it be. It is because the 
Christian Church has never yet, as a whole, risen 
to its high idea] as the Bride of Christ that it is so 
weak, so poor, so feeble, 

Now let us look at it. The Church the Bride of 
Jesus Christ. What is the character of the Bride of 
Jesus Christ ? 

I. United in its Parts.—It must be a Bride united 
to Christ by the very closest possible ties. It is a 
Bride which must be united to the Father, God. It 
is a Bride in which there is no division, in which there 
is unity of character, of purpose, and of aim. Our 
Lord prayed earnestly for those who composed His 
Church, the Bride of Himself, ‘that they all may be 
one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee’. 
No less an ideal than the unity of the Father and 
the Son must be the ideal which Christians must aim 
at developing in their midst, every Church member 
united to other members of the Church even as God 
the Father and Son are united as one. 

Il. Holy in its Entirety.—We are told, in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, the Church must be without 
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the wonderful Bridegroom, that He will sanctify and 
cleanse His Church, His Bride. ‘The Lord Jesus 
Christ will come and take His Church, sanctify it, 
set it apart, comfort, consecrate it, make it holy, pure, 
spotless, fit to be the Bride even of Himself. Oh, the 
marvellous character that the Christian Church ought 
to possess! If every one of us could sometimes sit 
down and turn to 1 Corinthians xu. and read through 
that marvellous description of love—‘love thinketh 
no evil,’ and so on, right through from the beginning 
to end—that is just the picture of what the Bride of 
Christ should be, the character of the Church of the 
living God. , 

III. It should be Alive.—The Church which is the 
Bride of Jesus Christ can only be manned by living 
men—live men in the pulpit, live men in the pew, 
live men as officers. The Bride of Christ must thrill 
with life, with power. 

IV. Animated by Loyalty.—The Church of Christ 
united, holy, alive, will be animated with loyalty to 
the common Head, aye, and loyalty to the different 
parts. If there is anything the matter with one’s 
eye, the hand immediately goes up to it, to see 
whether it can put it right. You see the analogy 
St. Paul uses—the analogy of the body—to show 
how every part is depending on every other part, and 
so the Christian Church is animated with loyalty, 
not only to Jesus Christ, but that very loyalty to 
Jesus Christ implies loyalty to each other, loyalty to 
each other’s character and life. Never detract, then, 
from the merits of another, but rather add to them, 
‘in love preferring one another’. You may always 
tell how close the Church is to Jesus Christ by how 
close it is to its different parts. 

Rererences.—XXII. 17.—Spurgeon, Sermons, vol. y. No. 
279 ; vol. viii. No. 442; vol. xxiii. No. 1831; vol. xxvii. No. 
1608, and vol. xlvi. No. 2685. Lyman Abbott, Christian 
World Pulpit, vol. xliv. p. 88. E. M. Geldart, Faith and 
Freedom, p. 94. Basil Wilberforce, Christian World Pulpit, 
vol. xlv. p. 38. F. D. Maurice, Sermons, vol. v. p. 221. J. 
Keble, Miscellaneous Sermons, p. 209. T. H. Ball, Perswasions, 
p. 23. J. Bannerman, Sermons, p. 882. G. W. Brameld, 
Practical Sermons, p. 168. J. Vaughan, Fifty Sermons (9th 
Series), p. 212. A. Maclaren, Expositions of Holy Scripture— 
Revelation, p. 891. XXII. 18, 19.—Hzpositor (6th Series), 
vol. v. p. 208; ¢bid. vol. vi. p. 124. XXII. 20, 21.—H, 
Bonar, Short Sermons for Family Reading, p. 456. 


THE GRACE OF CHRIST 
‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.’—Rev, 
XXII, 21. 

Wuar is Grace? In ordinary parlance, grace is 
beauty ; and, etymologically, grace means that which 
gives joy, that which is delightful The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ was the quality of His 
life. I would note the salient characteristics of 
this grace, the beautiful grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

I. And the first note is, holiness. The beauty of 
holiness was on Christ, and indeed He was the only 
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in that very same chapter of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


————— 


Ver. 21. 
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mai to Whom the word ‘holy’ can be applied with- 
out any reservation at all. 

II. Great was His loving-kindness) He was 
utterly disinterested. And the charm of His char- 
acter is enduring. 

lil. He was so humble—meek and lowly of spirit. 
Ser,..at of servants, washing the disciples’ feet. Holy, 
loving, humble, forgiving—that is the grace of our 
Lord Jesus, and that grace is the best thing in 
life, is the loveliest quality in our human nature. 


—B. J. Sneti, The Examiner, 12th July, 1906, 
p. 673. 


‘The grace of the Lord Jesus be with the saints.’—Rev. 
XXII, 21, 


Gerace is needed to make a man into a saint. Who- 
ever doubts this knows neither what a saint is nor a 
man.—PascaL. 


Tue last words of Mr. Honest were: Grace Reigns. 
So he left the world.—Bunyan. 
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OUTLINES FOR THE CHURCH YEAR 


Apvent 


Advent exhortation, An, 382, 
Back to Christ, 982. 
Broken hearted, The, 26. 
Christ the Judge, 229. 
Christ the light giver, 685. 
hope, 506. 
Coming of the end, The, 578. 
Faithfulness and fear, 529. 
Intermediate goal, The, 531. 
Latest trumpet of the seven, The, 581. 
- Presence of Christ, The, 151. 
Second Advent, The, 499, 771. 
Sleepers, Wake, 684. 
That blessed hope, 807. 


Curistmas Day 


Angelic greeting, The, 11. 
Angels’ song, The, 14. 
Bread for the hungry, 240, 
Child Jesus, The, 12. 
Chimes of Christmas, The, 14. 
Christmas Lessons, 12. 
Coming of the Saviour, The, 631. 
uanimity, 727. 
Glad tidings, 11. 
Go unto Bethlehem, 15. 
Great joy, 10. 
Holly, ey, and Laurel, 193. 
Hour, and the Divine deliverer, The, 632. 
Incarnation, The, 191, 630, 1041. 
Love of the cradle, The, 7. 
Manger bed, The, 8. 
Manger unveiling, The, 9. 
Manifestation of the invisible God, The, 
192, 
Message of the angel, The, 14. 
Mission of Christ, The, 631. 
Philanthropy of God, The, 809. 
Pilgrimage to Bethlehem, The, 16. 
Purpose of the birth, The, 12. 
Revelation in a Son, 823, 
Shepherds and the angels, The, 9. 
Shepherds, The, 9. 
Sig, The ; a Babe, 14. 
ord made flesh, The, 190. 


Sr. SrepHen’s Day 
First Christian martyr, The, 393. 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen, 392, 393. .. 
St. Stephen’s vision, 391. 
Supreme moments, 392. 
Vision of Christ, The, 391. 


Sr. Joan raw Evangenst’s Day 


Disciple whom Jesus loved, The, 358, 
359, 361, 362. 
Fellowship with Christ, 945, 949. 


Tas Hoty Innocents 
Holy Innocents’ Day, 1029. 
New song, A, 1028. 


Epiegany 


Quiet life, The, 22. 
Steps of His most blessed life, The, 23. 


Lzenr 


A besetting sin, 864. 

Armour of God, The, 697. 
Call to repentance, The, 98. 
Comfort in temptation, 551. 
Conflict with sin, The, 640. 
Forgiveness, 84. 

Holiness of life, 874. 

On the threshold of Lent, 139. 
Preparation for Lent, 2. 
Sorrow for sin, 614. 
Temptation, 549. 

Trinity of temptation, The, 697. 


Paum Sunpay 
Value of a pageant, The, 144. 


Goop Frinay 


Atonement, 609. 

Christ crucified, 512. 

Christ’s finished work, 340. 

Compelling passages, 343. 

Considerateness of Jesus, The, 336, 

Cross of Jesus, The, 648. 

Crucified through weakness, 620. 

Death of Christ, The, 571. 

Divine power of the Cross, The, 332. 

‘Father, forgive them,’ 166-168. 

‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit,’ 171-173. 

Fifth word from the Cross, The, 339, 
340, 


Gethsemane, the rose-garden of God, 
844 


Great expiation, The, 517. 

He died for all, 606. 

Herod the Tetrarch, 163. 

Incomparable glory of the Cross, The, 
647. 


Inscription on the Cross, The, 334, 335. 

*T thirst,’ 338. 

‘It is finished,’ 341, 342. 

Jesus providing for His own, 337. 

Looking for the wrong thing, 163. 

‘Lord, remember me,’ 168-170. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, 335. 

Meekness of the Cross, The, 711. 

Message that convinces, The, 515. 

‘My Kingdom is not of this world,’ 331. 

One offering, The, 847. 

Our Lord’s sacrifice, 843. 

Pains of thirst, The, 338. 

Power of the Cross, The, 512, 735. 

Preaching Christ crucified, 514. 

Prevailing voice, The, 164. 

Priesthood of Christ, The, 843. 

Revealing Cross, The, 166. 

Silence of Jesus, The, 333. 

Sin, 609. é 

‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me in Para- 
dise,’ 170, 171. 

Two St. Maries at the Cross, The, 336. 

Watershed, The, 512. 

With Me in Paradise, 162. 

Women of Jerusalem, The, 165. 

Word of tender care, The, 337. 
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EasTeRtipe 


‘ Alive from the dead,’ 456. 

Beneficent intrusions, 351. 

Body in the light of the resurrection, 
The, 535. 

Burning heart, The, 181. 

Christ, a quickening Spirit, 175. 

‘ Christ died and rose,’ 503. 

Christ our life, 751. 

Christian gladness, 352. 

Doubt of Thomas, The, 353. 

Easter commands, 364. 

Easter Day, 344, 585. 

Easter message, The, 174. 

Evidences for the resurrection, 572. 

Fact of the resurrection, The, 966. 

First words of the risen Lord, The, 
348 


From death unto life, 603. 

Hands and side, 352. 

Hands of Jesus, The, 183. 

Happiness of Easter, The, 69. 

He would have gone further, 178. 

Holden eyes, 176. 

Hope and service, 586. 

Life after death, 291, 

Life manifested through death, 603. 

Love and grief, 345. 

Mary’s commission, 350. 

Mistaken suppositions, 347. 

Our Companion, 175. 

rai of Christ’s resurrection, The, 718, 

20. 

Realised presence, The, 182. 

Resurrection and_ personal experience, 
The, 719. 

Resurrection Body, The, 577. 

Resurrection of life, The, 272. 

Resurrection, The, 578, 750. 

Risen Lord, The, 179. 

Rising of Christ, The, 346. 

Sadness of the disciples, 176. 

Supper at Emmaus, The, 180. 

Supposing Him to be the gardener, 
346. 

‘Touch Me not,’ 348, 350. 

Victory over sin, The, 584, 

Witnesses for Christ, 183, 

Wound prints, 351. 


ASCENSIONTIDE 


Ascended Lord, The, 317. 
Ascending with Him, 655. 
Ascension Day, 820, 829. 
Ascension of our Lord, The, 370. 
Ascension, The, 186. 
Ascensiontide, 349. 

Clouds that hide Christ, 369, 
Crowned Christ, The, 819. 
Expectation, 185. 

High latitudes, 656. 

New point of view, A, 369. 
Promise of the Father, The, 364 
‘This same Jesus,’ 370, 
Waiting, 365. 
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Wuurtsuntipg 
Anointing with the Holy Spirit, The, 
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Baptism of the Spirit, The, 366. 

Body a temple, The, 534, 

Coming of the Holy Ghost, The, 525. 

Coming of the Spirit, The, 375, 376. 

Day of Pentecost, The, 374. 

Divine indwelling, The, 526. 

Earthly life of the Holy Ghost, The, 316. 

Enthusiasm of the Spirit, The, 689. 

Fire of the Spirit, The, 768. 

Fruition of fuller life, The, 683. 

Fruit of the Spirit, The, 640, 642. 

Grieve not the Spirit, 678. 

Holy ie in the dispensation, The, 
378. 

Holy Spirit’s love, The, 509. 

Inspiration and outlook, 378. 

Joy the fruit of the Spirit, 642. 

Lesson of Pentecost, The, 374. 

Ministry of a transfigured Church, The, 


375. 
Office and work of the Holy Ghost, The, 
420, 463. 
Plenitude of the Spirit, The, 687. 
Spirit-filled life, The, 688. 
Spirit of power, The, 374. 
Spiritual power, 367. 
There is a Holy Ghost, 419. 
Unity of the Spirit, The, 669-672. 
White raiment, 1008. 
Whit-Sunday, 377. 
Witness for Jesus, 368. 
Witness of personal service, The, 367. 
Witnessing Church, A, 367. 
Witnessing Spirit, The, 389. 


Hoty Trinity Sunpay 


Man’s how and Christ’s how, 211. 

Revelation of God to man, The, 192. 
Serpent in the wilderness, The, 216. 
Spiritual doctrine of God, The, 969. 


SAINTS’ DAYS 
Sr. ANDREW 


Charaeter of St. Andrew, The, 194. 
Missionary spirit, The, 196. 

Modesty of true greatness, The, 195. 
Our business and how to doit, 196, 197. 
St. Andrew’s Day, 931. 

Werld’s benefactors, The, 195 





Sr. Taomas THE AposthE 


Doubt of Thomas, The, 353-357. 
St. Thomas, 270. 


Conversion or St. Pau 


Christian metamorphosis, The, 707. 
Conversion of Saul, The, 396, 397. 
Conversion of St. Paul, 626. 
Magnifying Christ, 704. 

Making of an Apostle, The, 396. 
Secret of St. Paul’s life, The, 706. 
St. Paul’s love for Christ, 626. 

St. Paul’s sacrifices, 717. 

What is it to be a Christian? 627. 
Worship and service, 409. 


’ Sr. Marrntas’ Day 


Unknown Apostle, The, 611. 
See also, 372-374. 


ANNUNCIATION oF THE BuEsseD VIRGIN 
Mary 
Angels’ greeting to the Virgin Mary, 
The, 3. 
Handmaid of the Lord, The, 4. 
Reverence due to the Virgin Mary, The, 


Sr. Marn’s Day 


John, whose surname was Mark, 407. 
St. Mark’s Day, 933. 


St. Pair anp Sr. Jamzs 


Ethiopian convert, The, 395. 
Gospel feast, The, 282, 233. 

How Nathaniel came to Christ, 198. 
St. Philip and St. James, 889. 
Story of conversion, A, 394. 


Sr. Barnapas 


Character of St. Barnabas, The, 403. 
Man of generosity, The, 398, 
Proprietorship or stewardship, 387. 
St. Barnabas’ exhortation, 402. 

St. Barnabas the Apostle, 402, 408. 


St. JoHn THe Baptist 


Baptist’s message to Jesus, The, 40. 

Coming man, The, 41. 

Friends of the Bridegroom, 221. 

God-sent men, 189, 

Gospel according to John the Baptist, 
The, 193. 





THE CHURCH YEAR 


Great man, A, 42, 
Man called John, A, 189. 


Sr. Pzarer 


Angel and the sandals, The, 406, 

Benign shadows, 388. 

Boldness of Peter and John, The, 38?, 
384. 

Departing of the angel, The, 406, 

Desertion and drudgery, 358. 

Look of Christ, The, 160, 

Lord’s look, The, 161. 

‘ Lovest thou Me,’ 360, 

Penitence, 161. 

Peter’s denial, 159. 

Practical type, The, 357. 

St. James the Apostle, 404, 


‘St. Peter asleep, 404. 


St. Peter’s deliverance, 405. 

St. Peter’s weakness and strength, 98. 
Simon Peter, 160. 

Strengthen the brethren, 157. 

Vision of the great sheet, The, 400. 


Sr. BarrHoLom=ew 
Hidden life, The, 157. 


Sr. Micoarn anp Att ANGELS 


Ministering spirits, 815. 
St. Michael and his angels, 1025. 
Unaware of angels, 881. 


Sr. Luxe toe Evanceniar 


Character of St. Luke, The, 798. 
Holy alliance, A, 803. 

Luke, the Beloved Physician, 759, 
‘Only Luke is with me,’ 802. 

St. Luke the Evangelist, 758. 

St. Luke’s Gospel, 1. 

What we owe to St. Luke, 811. 


Sr. Simon anp Sr. Jups 
Keep yourselves in the love of God, 979 


Aut Saints’ Day 


All Saints’ Day, 868. 

Asleep in Jesus, 764. 

Called to be saints, 426. 

Many mansions, 867. 

Marks of the saintly life, The, 368, 
Saints of God, The, 702, 1017. 
Sleeping in Jesus, 765. 

Them that sleep in K'm, 764 
What is a Saint ? 325. 
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Asx, The faith of, 852. 

Abiding in Christ, 306. 

Ability which God giveth, The, 929. 

Adaptation, Concurrent, 734. 

Adorning the doctrine, 806. 

Advent exhortation, An, 382. 

— The Second, 499. 

Affliction, Texts explained by, 180. 

Afflictions of Christ, That which is 

' behind of the, 740. 

Agrosticism, Positivism and Material- 
ism, 187. 

Agnosticisms, The two, 910. 
braic religion, 538. 

Alive from the dead, 456. 

Alliance, A holy, 803. 

All Saints’ Day, 436, 868. 

Almsgiving, 399. 

Alpha and Omega, I am, 1042. 

Alternatives, 242. 

Altruism, Christian, 710. 

“* Always,” 585. 

Analysis, Spiritual, 282. 

Andrew, The character of St., 194. 

Andrew’s Day, St., 931. 

Angel, Departing of the, 406. 

— in man, The, 390. 

— Message of the, 14. 

— of the pool, The, 227. 

— and the sandals, The, 406. 

Angel’s greeting to the Virgin Mary, 
The, 3 


, 3 

— song, The, 14. 

Angels, Unaware of, 881. 

Anger, Apostolic, 649. 

Animal Sunday, 469. 

Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, 3. 

Anointing with the Holy Spirit, The, 
953. 


Antagonism, The elimination of the 
law of, 1040. 

— Limitations of the law of, 550. 

Apocalyptic outlook, Christ’s, 147. 

Apostle, The making of an, 396. 

— The unknown, 611. 

Apostles, St. Simon and St. Jude, 33. 

Apostolic paradox, The, 612. 

-— succession, 529. 

— teaching, The unity of, 572. 

Approachableness of Christ, The, 109. 

Appropriations, Christ’s, 303. 

Ak and its New Sanctuary, The, 1025. 

Armageddon, 1033. 

Armour of God, The, 695, 697. 

— — — The whole, 699. 

— — light, The, 499. 

Ascended Lord, The, 317. 

Ascending with Him, 655. 

Ascension, The, 186. 

— Day, 820, 829. 

— of our Lord, The, 370. 

— tide, 349. 

Ashamed of Christ, 55. 

Asleep in Jesus, 764. 

Association, The Power of, 501. 

Assurance, The abounding, 742. 
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Athletes, Advice to young, 544 
Atonement, 609. 

— An aspect of the, 262. 

Atra Cura, 932. 

Author and Finisher, 869. 
Authority? By what, 149, 418, 
— The seat of, 131. 

Autumn trees without fruit, 979. 
Awake, Fully, 58. 


Back to Christ, 982. 

Backwater of life, The, 799. 

Baptism of the Spirit, The, 366. 

Baptist’s message to Jesus, The, 40. 

Barnabas the Apostle, St., 402, 408, 

— character of St., 403. 

— exhortation, St., 402. 

Battle, The spiritual, 641. 

Bearing one another’s burdens, 644. 

Beasts with lamb’s horns, The, 1027. 

Beggar, A blind, 189. 

Belief and confession, 482. 

Believers, The perseverance of, 266. 

Benediction, Valediction and, 621, 

Benefactors, The world’s, 195. 

Best wine last, The, 205. 

Bethany, 268. 

— Sisters: a lesson in quietude, 74 

Bethesda, The house of mercy, 227. 

Bethlehem, Go unto, 16. 

— Pilgrimage to, 16. 

Betrayal, Contrasts of the night of, 554. 

Beware of the dogs, 716. 

Bible, Duty of studying the, 828. 

— Neglect of reading the, 415. 

— reading, A, 437, 824. 

Birth, Mystery of the New, 213. 

— Purpose of the, 13. 

— Two aspects of the New, 212, 214. 

Birth-mark, The, 261. 

Birthright, Esaus who sell their, 876. 

Bithynia and Jerusalem, 413. 

Blessed hope, That, 807. 

Blessedness, The Divine, 442. 

Blessing, The present, 482. 

Blind beggar, A, 139. 

— Christ and the man born, 253. 

— spot, The, 88. 

Blindness and judgment, 257. 

— of the Pharisee, Tho, 43. 

Blood of Christ, The cleansing, 946. 

Blunderers, Well-meaning, 103. 

Body, God and the, 579. 

— Dinca the Loid’s, 556. 

— in the light of the Resurrection, The, 
535. 

— Redemption of the, 487. 

— The Resurrection, 579. 

— Resurrection of the, 427. 

— atemple, The, 534. 

— The temple of His, 205. 

Boldness, 383. 

Bondage and freedom, 635. 

Born of the Flesh and born of the 
Spirit, 211. 

Bread, Daily, 82. 

— for the hungry, 240. 
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Bread of life, The, 237, 240. 
Brethren, Love to Christ's, 957. 
Bride of Christ, The, 1052. 

Work of the, 1044. 
Broken-hearted, The, 26. 
Brotherhood, Christ and human, 954 
— The great human, 678. 

Brother's inheritance, His, 91. 
Burning and the shining, The, 230. 
Business and how to do it, Our, 196. 
— Religion in, 763. 


Canpipartzs, The three, 64. 

Candlestick, The golden, 986. 

Candour of Christ, The, 329. 

Care conquered by God’s peace, Man's 
729. 


— The word of tender, 337. 
Castaway, A, 546. 

Centurion, The good, 38. 
Certainties, Triumphant, 971, 973. 
Certainty, The gospel of, 940. 
Character, Acclimatisation of, 735. 
— and creed, 286. 

— Depth in, 37. 

— Three estimates of one, 38. 

_— Spiritual, 530. 

Charisma, The, 783. 

Chastisement of the Christian, The. 


873. 
Child, Destiny of the holy, 18. 
— Jesus, The, 12. 
— — Education of the, 22. 
Childhood, First words of the, 20. 
Childlike character, The, 567. 
Childliness, The lessons of, 681. 
Children, To the dear, 682. 
— of God, 465. 
Choice, The personal, 551. 
Choir invisible and their musie, The, 
113. 
Christ is all, and in all, 753. 
— The approachableness of, 109. 
— of the boundless future, The, 479. 
— The candour of, 329. 
The charm of, 615. 
The Church’s conception ef, 665. 
and city life, 145. 
and the Creation, 738. 
The demand of, 156. 
must depart, Why, 311. 
the door, 258. 
The ever-living, 885. 
The first principles of, 833 
In, 461. 
The indispensable, 236. 
The indwelling, 664. 
the Judge, 229. 
the life, 237. 
our life, 250, 751. 
The look of, 160. 
The manliness of, 384, 
and His mission, 284. 
The motives of, 285. 
The presence of, 151. 
a spe wena Ye aay 175. 
sanctifying Himself, 328. 
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Christ, Suffering with, 17. 
— The suffering of, 177. 
— The unchangeable, 884, 
— What unites to, 157. 
— tous? What is, 18. 


— the way, the truth, and the life, 204. | 


— the world’s light, 247. 
Christian faith, The God of, 290. 
— faith, Sum and substance of the, 


289. 
— knowledge, 470. 
= life, The, 676. 
~» — Beginning and development ef 
the, 744. 
— — a fight, a race, a trust, 800. 
== — The ideal, 1030. 
= — worth more than all things else, 
The, 433. 
=< The marks of a, 723. 
= ministry, The, 557, 600. 
=— social life of the, 202. : 
— The spiritual biography of a, 453. 
— What it is to be a, 627. 
— Why ought I to bea, 31. 
=— worship, 380. 
Christianity and business, 490, 
— and Judaism, 813. 
— a revelation, 658. 
— The world’s indictment of, 600. 
Christmas, The chimes of, 14. 
— Day, 8, 9, 11. 
— lessons, 12. 
Christ’s appearing, The love of, 800. 
— expectation, 847. 
— finished work, 340. 
— must, 216. 
— working, Some features of, 228. 
Church, the Body of Christ, The, 675. 
— a family, The, 663. 
— of God, The, 387. 
— The nourished and cherished, 691. 
— and social questions, The, 725. 
Citizenship, The earthly and the 
heavenly, '724. 
— The heavenly, 726. 
City life, Christ and, 145. 
— The self-doomed, 146. 
— Its sin and Saviour, The, 1024. 
Cleansing, Forgetting the, 939. 
Clouds that hide Christ, 369. 
Collection, Concerning the, 582. 
Comfort, 598. 
— in present weakness, The Saints in 
past time, 1018. 
— in sorrow, 320. 
Coming to oneself, 114. 
Commandment, A new, 288. 
Commandments, God’s, 965. 
Communion, A eall to, 359. 
Companion, Our, 1765. 
Completing passages, 343. 
Compromise, No, 454. 
Concentration, Spiritual, 721. 
Conduct, The canon of, 692. 
— the test of character, 457. 
Conflict and conquest, 968. 
Conquest, The supreme, 477. 
Conscience, A good, 928. 
— A ministry that satisfies the, 593. 
Consecration, Entire, 665. 
— of Jesus, The, 327. 
Consider, 823. 
Considerateness of Jesus, The, 336. 
Consolation of Christ, The, 289. 
Continuance, The triumph of, 599. 


Contrasted destinies, 128. 

Controversy, Against, 709. 

Conversion, A story of, 394. 

Corner-stone, The head, 310. 

Coronation, The common, 924. 

Courage, A call to Christian, 790. 

— of love, The, 953. 

Courtesy born of Jesus, The, 703. 

Covenant, Articles of the New, 840,841. 

Cradle, Love of the, 7. 

Cross, Attraction of the, 282. 

— Divine Power of the, 332. 

— Incomparable glory of the, 647. 

— Inscription on the, 334, 335. 

— of Jesus, The, 648. 

— Offence of the, 638. 

— Power of the, 512, 7365. 

— Preaching of the, 511. 

— the proof of the love of God, The, 
452. 

— The revealing, 166. 

— Stumbling-block of the, 638. 

Crown, The alienated, 1005. 

Crowned Christ, The, 819. 

Crucified, Christ, 512. 

— through weakness, 620. 

Crusaders, Christian, 779. 

Culture, The cross and, 743. 

Curfew, God’s mild, 667. 

Cut to the quick, 619. 


Darx—and Jesus not yet'come, 235. 
Day of Christ, Brightness of the, 299. 
— The Lord’s, 984, 985. 

Days, On the observance of, 983. 
Dayspring, The, 6. 

Dead, At His feet as, 987. 

Death-bed faith, 857. 

Death of Christ, The, 571. 

— The Christian idea of, 705. 

— Emancipation from the fear of, 821. 


| — The escape from, 853. 


— Free from, 456. 

— Life after, 291. 

— and the life of grace, The taste of, 
820. 

— Life out of, 280. 

— unto life, From, 603. 

Debt, The royal, 690. 

Decaying love, 992. 

Deep things of God, The, 522, 

Defeat, The peace of, 425. 

Defence and defiance, 696. 

Delays, The doctrine of, 1384. 

— Profitable, 184. 

Deliverance from the power of sin, 714. 

Deliverer, The hour, and the Divine, 
632. 

Demas, 801. 

Departure, The expediency of Christ’s, 
311 


Dependence, Sympathy and, 74. 

Depression, Paul under, 802. 

Depths of God, The, 521. 

Desert flowers, 50. 

Desertion and drudgery, 358. 

Destiny, Three views of man’s, 1011, 
1012, 1014. 

Deus Meus et Omnia, 1047. 

Development, Life’s, 580. 

Devotional type, The, 75. 

Diana of the Ephesians, 421. 

Died for all, He, 606. 

Diligence and holy ambition, Holy, 940. 

Disciple whom Jesus loves,The, 361. 
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Discipleship, 884. 

— Hidden, 344. ; 

— The three candidates for, 62. — 
Disillusionment, 114. 

Divine glory of Christ, The, 752. 
Doctrinal fickleness, 678. 

Doctrine of God, The spiritual, 969. 
— and life, 791. 

Door, Christ the, 258, 259. 

— The closed, 1008. 

— The narrow, 100. 

— The open, 259. 

Dost thou believe? 256. 

Doubt, Reasons for, 429. 

Drawing and coming, 239. 

Draw near, Let us, 848. 

Drifting, 817. 

— from Christ, 816. 

Duty, A Christian’s, 767. 

Dwellest, I know where thou, 994, 995. 
Dying, Jesus, the helper of the, 173. 


Earrtuen vessels, The treasure in, 602. 

Easter commands, 364. 

— Day, 344, 585. 

— The happiness of, 69. 

— Message, The, 174. 

— -tide, 503. 

Easy way out of it all, The, 379. 

Economy, Suggestions towards a new 
kind of, 24. 

Education of the Child Jesus, 22, 

Elder brother spirit, The, 120. 

Election, The doctrine of, 484. 

Elevation and vision, 1009. 

Emmaus, The supper at, 180. 

End, Coming of the, 575. 

Enemies, The testimony of His, 309. 

Enfranchisement, The great, 981. 

Enlargement through service, 614. 

Enthusiasm, 371. 

— of the spirit, The, 689. 

Entombment, Escaping, 380. 

Environment, The Christian’s, 879. 

— The law of moral, 795. 

Envying, 642. 

Epaphras: ‘‘A heart at leisure from 
itself,” 715. 

Equals, Our duty towards our, 119. 

Equanimity, 727. 

Esaus who sell their birthright, 876. 

Eternal and the temporal, The, 606. 

Ethiopian convert, The, 395. 

Euodia and Syntyche, 727. 

Evangelists, Emblems of the, 1010. 

Evidence that counts, The, 244. 

Evil, The consciousness of, 446. 

— The evolution of, 797. 

— The extinction of, 208. 

— The transformation of, 617. 

Example, Our, 713. 

— The perfect, 287. 

Excellent way, The more, 704. 

Excuses, 104. 

Expectation, 185. 

Expiation, The great, 517. 

Eyes, Holden, 176. 


Farure, Faith triumphant in, 28. 
— of success, The, 105. 

Faint yet pursuing, 1004. 

Faith, 134. 

— The beatitude of, 356. 

— The beginning of, 850. 

— The blessing of, 356. 
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A lgaepany 850. 

_ 8 view Pac 206. 

= on the earth, 1 

— The effect of, 594. 

— that overcomes, The, 967. 

— Saving, 271. 

— Self-enlargine, 231. 

— without sight, 357. 

— Sum and substance of the Christian, 
289 


— The trial of, 920. 

— triumphant in failure, 29. 

-_ of unavailing, 902. 

— The vacillations of, 890. 

— and virtue, 936. 

— the way of peace, 450. 

Faithful unto death, 993, 

— saying, The, 778, 779. 

Faithfulness and fear, 529. 

— God's, 931. 

Paith’s heroic doing, 960. 

Family, God’s, 662. 

— The loved, 268. 

Fashion, 540. 

Father, Forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do, 166. 

— Going to the, 296. 

— and the three sons, The, 116. 

— Our, 79. 

Fatherhood of God, The, 464. 

Father's business, The, 19, 20. 

Fear and love, 962, 964. 

— not, 988. 

Fearlessness, The ground of, 989, 

— The Gospel, 232. 

— Will He not come to the, 276. 

Feelings, Religious use of excited, 51. 

Feet, At His, 43. 

Fellow-workers in Christ, 508. 

Fellowship with Christ, 945. 

Fig-tree, The barren, 98. 

Finding, The joy of, 121. 

Finish, Not able to, 108. 

Finished, It is, 341, 342. 

Fire Christ flung on earth, The, 97. 

First ideas, The persistent influence of, 
$15. 


Fishes, Two miraculous draughts of, 
28, 29. 


Flowers, Desert, 50. 

Following Christ, 280. 

Folly, The question of, 99, 

Fool, Our Lord’s, 92. 

— St. Paul’s, 578. 

Foolishness, Two estimates of, 527. 

Fools, but as wise, Not as, 686. 

Forbearance, The virtue of, 755. 

Foreknowledge and Predestination, 475. 

aeeagaad anaamme’ -e rad. 
orgetting the things behind, ; 

Forgive them, Father, 167. 

Forgiveness, 83, 754. 

— of sins, 410, 949. 

Forsaken, Neither left nor, 882. 

Forsaking all, 109. 

Forty, Over, 385. 

Foundation of God, The, 798. 

Fragments, Gather up the, 234. 


Frankness, of Jesus Christ, The, 292. 
Freedom of the pure, The, 249. 
— True, 598. 


Friend in need, A, 793. 
Friends of the Bridegroom, 221. 
— of Christ, The, 308, 309. 

= of God, 447, 903. 


Friends of Jesus, Outside, 199. 
eros esi Christ, The purpose of, 


— — God, 307. 

— Jesus our example : In, 309. 

Fruit of the light, The, 683. 

— of the Spirit, The, 640, 642. 

Fuller life, The fruition of, 683. 
Fulness of God, The, 666. 
Fundamental things, Some of the, 486. 
Funeral service, A, 765. 


prea Supposing Him to be the, 


Gates on every side, 1046. 

Generosity, The man of, 398. 

Geometry of life, The, 565. 

Gethsemane, The rose garden of God, 
844 


Gift, The greatest, 86. 

Gifts, The best, 559. 

Girdings, The two, 361. 

Giver, God as the eternal, 892. 

Glad tidings, 11. 

Gladness, Christian, 352, 

Glass darkly, Through a, 564, 

Glory, Called unto, 772. 

— to glory, From, 597. 

— The hope of, 741. 

— Security and, 980. 

— that shall be revealed, The, 1032. 

— Vision of the, 275. 

‘Go Hence,’ The call to, 303. 

Goal, The intermediate, 531. 

Godhead, Mystery of the, 622. 

God made visible, 781. 

— -sent men, 189. 

God’s ways, The sureness of, 373. 

Golden mean, The, 729. 

Good, Of the chief, 474. 

— the enemy of the best, The, 717. 

— and evil, The war between, 494. 

Good-bye to God, Bidding, 428. 

Gospel of Christ as an obligation, The, 
543 


— of the glory, The, 775. 

— Glory and power of the, 438. 

— Heart of the, 218. 

— Omissions of the, 362. 

— The unalterable, 623. 

— What is the, 570. 

Grace of Christ, The, 1052. 

— The energy of, 6652. 

Graces, Three great Christian, 761. 

Grand God and the lowly path, The, 
Ld. 

Grapes of God, The, 862. 

Gravitation, Spiritual, 6165. 

Greatness, The secret of, 859. 

— Thoughts on God’s, 297. 

Greeting, The, 115. 

Grieving the Spirit, 680. 

Groping after God, 417. 

Growth, Christian, 832, 

Guidance, Divine, 426. 

Guild of God, The, 523. 


Hasrrations, Temporal and spiritual, 
738, 


Half-hearted, To the, 757. 
Hallowed be Thy name, 80. 
Handmaid of the Lord, The, 4 
Hands beautiful, 182, 

— of God, Into the, 173. 

— of Jesus, The, 183. 
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Hands and side, 352. 

— into Thy, 171. 

Happiness of Easter, The, 69. 

— of God, The, 776. 

Harvest, God’s, 67. 

— The law of, 263, 

— thanksgiving, 611. 

He would have gone further, 178. 

Healing the sick, 53. 

— and suffering, 381. 

Hearing, Prayerful, 50. 

Heart, The burning, 181. 

Heathen, Cry of the, 414, 

Heaven, 723. 

— prepared for those prepared fer 
heaven, 519, 

Heavenly calling, The, 666. 

— places, In the, 653. 

Heights, On the, 745. 

Hell, He descended into, 836, 

Herod the Tetrarch, 163. 

Heroes and martyrs, 862. 

Heroic, Note of the, 986. 

Heroism, True, 1002. 

Hidden life, The, 157. 

High latitudes, 656. 

— Priest, The great, 830. 

Him with Whom we have to do, 829, 

Hindrances, 637. 

Hireling shepherd, The, 261. 

History in perspective, 547. 

Holiness of life, 874. 

Holly, yew, and laurel, 193. 

Holy Ghost, Coming of the, 525. 

— — Earthly life of the, 316. 

— — Office and work of the, 420. 

— There is a, 419. 

orders, The mystery of, 328. 

Spirit and the Church, The, 184. 

— in this dispensation, The, 378. 

— as a factor in our prayers, The, 

473. 

— Spirit’s love, The, 508. 

Homeless life, The, 163. 

Homesickness of the soul, The, 114. 

Homing of the people, The, 245. 

Honour retrieved, 407. 

Hope, 471. 

— Christian, 506. 

— and service, 586. 

Hospitality, The larger, 882. 

Hour, A transient, 159. 

Hours, Number of the, 269. 

How, Man’s and Christ’s, 210. 

Human life, Perishing and Immortal, 
911. 

Husbandman, The Divine, 914 

Hypocrisy, Profession without, 629. 


I Turnrst, 338. 

Idolatry, Modern, 974. 

Ill-temper, 120. 

Imitation of Jesus, The, 287. 

Imperialism, Christian, 489. 

Inattention, The fatal power of, 126. 

Incarnation, The, 191, 630, 1041. 

— of God, The, 436. 

Individuality, 616. 

— in Christian life and work, The 
place and power of, 627. 

— The ideal of true, 247, 

Indwelling; The Divine, 526. 

— God, The, 944. 

Influence, Is it good or bad? 783, 

Injurious, 776. 
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Innocents’ Day, Holy, 1029. 

Inquiring soul, Christ preaching to an, 
209. 

Inquiry, Reality in religious, 330. 

Inscription on the cross, The threefold, 
335 


Inspiration and outlook, 378. 

Instances, The argument of, 917. 

Intellectual type, The, 207. 

Intercession, 701. 

Interferences, Unwarrantable, 276. 

Intrusions, Beneficent, 351. 

Invisible, Revelation of the, 441. 

Irrepressible in Christian testimony, 
The, 385. 

Isolation, The splendid, 326. 


James, The martyrdom of St., 404. 

James’s Day, St. Philip and St., 197. 

Jerusalem, The new, 1038. 

Jesus, The Child, 12. 

— Christ in the daily life, 204. 

— — as Master, 286. 

— The considerateness of, 336. 

— at the grave, 273. 

— The Helper of the dying, 173. 

— Living the life of, 241. 

— The originality of, 244. 

— providing for His own, 337. 

— said about His first coming, What, 
249, 

— Seeking for, 235. 

— This same, 370. 

— We would see, 278. 

Jewels, Imperishable, 566. 

John the Baptist, Gospel according to, 
193. 

— the Evangelist’s Day, St., 362, 945, 
949. 

— A man called, 189. 

— St, 358. 

Joy, The Angels’, 112. 

— of Christ, The, 307. 

— Christian, 306. 

— The double, 226. 

— the fruit of the Spirit, 642. 

— Great, 10. 

— in heaven, 111. 

— of the Lord, The, 69. 

— The obligation of, 767. 

— and Peace in believing, 506. 

Judaism, Christianity and, 813, 

Judge, Christ the, 229. 

Judgment, 443, 531. 

— Mercy and, 901. 

— Redemption and, 921. 

— by the twofold record, 1037. 


Key, The master, 959. 

Kingdom of Christ, The, 331. 

— come, Thy, 80. 

— Gift of the, 94. 

Knowledge, Christian, 470. 

— and love, 541. 

— Saving, 949. 

Knows about us, Things Jesus, 991. 


Lams and the book, The, 1015. 

— Feeding of the, 1021. 

Lamb’s war with the beast, The, 1034. 
Lame man healed, The, 386. 

Laodicean Church, The, 1006. 

Last words of the last Apostle, The, 974. 
Lasts, What, 562. 

Law, Fulfilling the, 496. 


Law, Graciousness of the, 966. 

— and love, 154. 

— aschoolmaster, The, 629. 

— sin, and death, 583. 

Laws of the inner life, The, 461. 

Lawyer’s question, The, 70. 

Lazarus, Why Jesus wept at the grave 
of, 272. 

— Prayer at the resurrection of, 275. 

Legacies, Christ’s, 301. 

Lent, Fourth Sunday evening in, 82. 

— Fifth Sunday evening in, 84. 

— On the threshold of, 189. 

Leper, The grateful, 130. 

Lesson and our teacher, Christ our, 


677. 
Liberty which Christ gives, The, 598. 
— Christian, 636. 
— the law of life in Christianity, 895. 
Life, The abundant, 260. 
— The brevity of our Lord’s, 251. 
— which is to come, Promise of the, 
782. 
after death, 291. 
out of death, 280. 
hid with Christ, 750. 
The hidden, 157. 
The homeless, 63. 
Jesus Christ in the daily, 204, 
and light, 187, 188, 323. 
The love of, 927. 
manifested through death, 603. 
The promise of, 790. 
only, This, 574. 
The quiet, 22. 
What is your, 911. 
Light, Christ the world’s, 247. 
— Walking in the, 269. 
Light-giver, Christ the, 685. 
Lilies grow, How the, 93. 
Limitations and freedom, 636. 
Listening, Always, 76. 
Listlessness, 1001. 
Little forgiveness, Little love, 44. 
— while, A, 316. 
Living the life of Jesus, 241. 
— Lord, The, 989. 
Loneliness, 321. 
Look, The Lord’s, 161. 
Looking and looking off, 870. 
— on the other side, 710. 
— for the wrong thing, 163. 
Lord Jesus, Our, 591. 
Lord’s Day, The, 984, 985. 
— Supper, Fitness for the, 556. 
— — and personal faith, The, 555. 
— — Social value of the, 553. 
Lost, Gospel for the, 111. 
— life, A saved soul and a, 170, 
— property, 142. 
— Seeking the, 110, 142. 
Lot’s wife, 182, 133, 
Love, 566. 
— of Christ, The great, 307. 
— Christian, 775. 
— The course of true, 217, 
— The depth of, 665. 
— and fear, 963. 
— in four dimensions, 219. 
— God, Learning to, 961. 
— of God, The, 661. 
— — Inseparable, 478. 
— — Never-failing, 479. 
— and grief, 345. 
— for Jesus, 360. 
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Love for Jesus, God’s, 263. 

— Law and, 164. 

— The mystery of, 218. 

— The perfecting power of, 758, 

— The self-sacrifice of, 

— The tears of, 43. 

Lovely, Things that are, 733. 

Love’s supreme disclosure, 959. 
Luke, the beloved physician, 759. 

— the Evangelist, St., 758, 798, 802. 
— What we owe to St., 811. 

Luther at Coburg, The prayers of, 916. 


Magnet, The world’s, 283. 

Magnetism of the uplifted Lord, The, 
282. 

Moguitying Christ, 704. 

Malefactor, The penitent, 169. 

Man, The coming, 41. 

— the conqueror, 1043. 

— of God, The, 797. 

— after God’s own heart, The, 409. 

— A great, 42. 

— as king, 819. 

— The perfect, 673. 

— The true end of, 762. 

— Who is best worth talking about, 
The, 780. 

— The worth of, 112, 

Manger unveiling, The, 9. 

Manhood, Christian, 562. 

Manifestation of the invisible God, The, 
192. 

Manifold grace, 929. 

Manliness of Christ, The, 884. 

— True, 588. 

Man’s course, God shaping, 426, 

— need of God and God’s need of man, 
110. 

Mansions, Many, 290, 867. 

Maries at the cross, The two St., 338. 

Mark’s Day, St., 933. 

Marriage, 201. 

Martyr, The first Christian, 39% 

Martyrdom, 863. 

— of Stephen, The, 393. 

Martyrs, Heroes and, 862. 

Marvel not, 212. 

Mary the mother of Jesus, 335. 

Mavy’s commission, 350. 

Materialism, National repentance, 748, 

Matrimony, Holy, 202. 

Matthias, St., 372. 

Meekness of the cross, The, 711. 

Melanchthon’s last public message, 696 

Memorable places, 274. 

Memory, 127. 

Men, God-sent, 189. 

Mend? Is it never too late te, 835. 

Mercy, 35. 

— and judgment, 901. 

— -seat of gold, The, 949. 

Message that convinces, The, 518, 

Metamorphosis, The Christian, 707. 

Michael and All Angels, St., 815, 10@& 

Midnight, The message for, 85. 

Mighty to save—mighty to keep, 928 

Mind of Christ, The, 712, 713. 

Ministry, Beginning of the, 28. 

— The Christian, 557, 600. 

— Measuring a, 423. 

Miracle, The eclipse of, 298, 

— The standard, 654. 

Mirror and the vision, The, 30 

Mission of Christ, The, 631, 
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Missionary commission of the Chureh, 
3. 


The, 
— motives, 385. 
— spirit, The, 196. 
— for to-day, The, 53. 
Missions, 72. 


— The Holy Spirit and Christian, 1051. 
— The policy of concentration in 


foreign, 107. 
— Our relation to foreign, 121. 


Modern world, Christ’s view of the, 90. 


Modernizing Christianity, On, 842. 
Modesty of true greatness, The, 195. 
Moments, Supreme, 392. 

Morality, Christian, 639. 

Morning star, Gift of the, 999. 
Moses, The choice of, 858. 

Motives, Mixed, 277. 

Motto, Our, 808. 

Mount, The pattern in the, 839. 
Mustard seed, The grain of, 189. 


Mystery, 564. 


Nama above every name, The, 386, 
— Anew, 997. 

— No other, 382. 

Nathanael came to Christ, How, 198, 
Nation, The inner life of a, 663. 
Natural man, The, 522. 

— and the spiritual, The, 580. 
Nature transformed by grace, 197. 
Nearness of God, The, 417. 
Near-sightedness, Religious, 937. 
Need, Christ meets every, 511. 

-— of God, Man’s, 110, 

— of man, God’s, 110. 

Negatives, Judging by, 220. 
Neglecting the great salvation, 817. 
Neighbour? Who is 7pk 


m 
Neighbourliness, The ae of Christian, 
72. 


New life, The model of our, 445. 
— point of view, A, 369. 

New Year, An address for the, 744. 
— Year’s Sermon, A, 1040. 

Nee The ministry of, 208. 

No dy—somebody—everybody, 52. 
Nothing or everything, 334. 


Osevience, The lesson of, 203, 
Obligation, The sense of, 123, 
Obscure servants of God, 995. 
Offering, The one, 847. 

One needful thing, 75. 
Optimism, Apostolic, 491. 

— The true, 474. 

Order and steadfastness, 743, 
Originality of Jesus, The, 244, 
Orphaned for an hour, 761. 
Otherness, 711. 

Outsider, Claim of the, 758. 
Outsiders, 568. 

Outward look, The, 872. 
Overcoming man, The, 996. 
Own place, His, 372. 


Paozant, The value of a, 144 

Pain of the world, The, 470. 

Paradise, 1021. 

~~ rag shalt thou be with Me in, 
170. 


— With Me in, 162. 

Pardon of sin, The, 227. 

Parent’s responsibilities, Neglect of, 21. 
Past, Burial of the, 63. 







Past, Emancipation from the, 938. 

— The man who loses his, 975. 

Patience, 772. 

— with slow growth, 48. 

— Sound in, 805. 

Patient master and the slow 
The, 295. 

— waiting for Christ, 773. 

Patmos, Which is called, 983. 

Patriotism and intercession, 659. 

— in religion, 389. 

Paul, conversion of St., 397,626. 

— and Silas, 415. 

— in the storm, 433. 

Paul’s charge, St., 423. 

— life, The secret of St., 708. 

— love for Christ, St., 626. 

— sacrifices, St., 717. 

— strange ambition, 720. 

— vision of Christ’s body, St., 431. 

Pay, When they had nothing to, 43. 

Peace, 147. 

— The gift of, 300, 301. 

— Secrets of, 322. 

— the umpire, 756. 

— within and without, 493. 

Penitence, 44, 16]. 

Penitent thief, The, 171. 

Penitents, Christ remembering, 168. 

Pentecost, The day of, 374. 

— The lesson of, 374. 

Perfect but not perfected, 722. 

— type in Christ, The, 746. 

Perfecting, Daily, 604. 

Perfection, Christian, 621. 

Perils of spiritual life and fellowship, 
Masked, 978. 

Perplexity, The point of, 317. 

Perseverance, Patient, 152. 

Persuaded, Not yet, 129. 

Peter asleep, St., 404. 

-—— and Jobn, The boldness of, 383. 

Peter’s deliverance, St., 405. 

— denial, 159. 

— weakness and strength, St., 95. 

Petition, The second, 81. 

Pharisee, Blindness of the, 43. 

— and the publican, The, 136. 

Philanthropy of God, The, 809. 

Philip and St. James, St., 889. 

— — — James’s day, St., 197. 

Physician, The Good, 400. 

Pillar in the House of God, A, 1005. 

Pillars—or caterpillars! 1006. 

Plainly, Tell us, 265. 

Pleasing Christ, 684. 

Pleasure, The use and abuse of, 796. 

Plenitude of the Spirit, The, 687. 

Ploughman, The spiritual, 65. 

Poet, The Divine, 1041. 

Porter openeth, To him the, 257. 

Possessions of the Christian life, The 
unlimited, 612. 

Power of God, The, 440. 

— manifested, 761. 

— The Spirit of, 374. 

— Spiritual, 367. 

Practical type, The, 357. 

Praise, The sacrifice of, 887. 

Praising God, 380. 

— people, The duty of, 552. 

Pray, Teach us to, 77. 

— without ceasing, 767. 

Prayer is answered, How, 971. 

— Christ’s lessons in, 76. 
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Prayer, God the offerer of, 472. 

— The Holy Mount of, 57. 

— Jesus our example in, 78. 

— The Lord’s, 79. 

— The metamorphic power of, 87. 

— and its response, 31. 

— of the scorned, The, 136. 

— and temperament, 918. _ 

Prayerful hearing, 50. 

Prayers of Luther at Coburg, The, 916, 

Preaching, Christ crucified, 514. 

— The justification of Christian, 742. 

Precedents, Misused, 61. 

Pre-eminent Lord, The, 739. 

Preferences, The higher, 749. 

Preparation for the eer 2. 

rogress needs, 32. 

Presence of Christ, The, 151. 

— The real, 556. 

— The realised, 182. 

Priesthood of Christ, The, 843. 

— A royal, 923. 

Prince and his saving gifts, The, 389, 

Prize was won at an Old Athletic 
Festival, How the, 544. 

Progress through decay, 603. 

— needs preparation, 32. 

Promise of the Father, The, 365. 

Prophecies of Jesus, The, 234. 

Proportions of life, The, 1047. 

Proprietorship or stewardship, 387. 

Provision, Superabundant, 233. 

Publican, Pharisee and the, 136. 

Publican’s prayer, The, 137. 

Pure, Danger and pain of the, 302. 

— Freedom of the, 249. 

Putting on Christ, 500. 






































Question, The lawyer’s, 70. 

— A vital, 255. 

Quiet life, The, 22. 

— mind, The, 693. 

Quietness, The ambition of, 763. 
Quictude, A lesson in, 74. 


Racw and the fight, The, 545. 

Raiment, White, 1003. 

Rainbow and the throne, The, 1009. 

Raised with Christ, 746. 

Rank, 575. 

Ray and the reflection, The, 964. 

Readiness of the gospel of peace, The, 
700 


Reality Reduplicates, 955. 

Receptivity, Fie grace of, 532. 

Recognised, though afar off, 116. 

Reconciliation in Christ, 607. 

— after conversion, 608. 

Redeemed life God’s workmanship, The, 
657. 

Redemption, The Divine source of, 778. 

— and judgment, 921. 

Reigning in life, 453. 

Reincarnation of Christ, The, 634, 

Religion, Patriotism in, 39. 

Religious conviction, Progress in, 851. 

Remorse, The tears of, 877. 

Renewal, Constant, 604. 

Repentance, The call to, 98. 

Request, The disciples’, 77. 

Rescue, The forlorn, 930. 

Response, Prayer and its, 31. 

Responsibility, Individual, 645. 

— Personal, 644. 

Rest, Our Lord in work and, 222, 
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Rest, From strain to, 243. 
Resting-places, Many, 290. 


Resurrection, 

— body, The, 577. 

_ of the bod , The, 151. 

anges! change, e, 990. 

— Evidences for the, 572. 

— Fact of the, 966. 

— The Gospel of Christ’s, 571. 

— Impersonal, 238. ‘ 

= La peer of the, 416. 

_ the life, The, 272. 

— and personal experience, 719. 

— The power of a, 718, 720. 

— Witnesses of the, 364. 

Retribution, 127. 

Revelation, By, 624. 

— ef God to man, The, 192. 

— Progressive, 652. 

Reverenoce, 988. 

Rich and yet poor, 92. 

Ridicule, The weapon of, 52. 

Righteous Father revealed by Christ, 
The, 329. 

— and the good, The, 451. 

Righteousness of God, The, 440. 

Rights and duties, Our, 495. 

Risen with Christ, 746. 

— life, The, 747. 

— Lord, The, 179. 

— — First words of the, 348. 

Rising of Christ, The, 346. 

Ri and service, 59. 

Robe, The, 117. 

— The best, 118. 

Rocks, Biblical, 546. 

Ruin of a masterpiece, The, 905. 


Saspatu, The men without a, 101. 

— of the Son, The, 826. 

Sacramental remembrance and _testi- 
mony, The, 555. 

— thoughts, 155. 

Sacrifice of God the Father, The, 424. 

— The living, 486. 

— Our Lord’s, 843. 

— &t. Paul’s view of, 560. 

— of praise, The, 887. 

Sadness of the disciples, The, 176. 

Saint? What is a, 325. 

Saintly life, Marks of the, 368. 

Saints of Cxsar’s household, The, 136. 

— Called to be, 510. 

— of God, The, 702, 1017. 

— Weapons of the, 601. 

Salvation, Assurance of, 415, 835. 

— for the chief of sinners, 777. 

— The Trinity in, 211. 

Sanctification, 507. 

— Complete, 770. 

Sanctifying Himself, Christ, 328. 

Satan, The depths of, 998. 

Satisfaction, The desire for, 137. 

Saul, The conversion of, 396. 

Save, The power of Christ to, 838. 

Saved soul and a lost life, A, 170. 

Saviour, Assured knowledge of the per- 
sonal, 792. 

— Coming of the, 631. 

— An Old Testament portraiture of the, 
505. 

Seals, Breaking of the, 1013. 

Second Advent, The, 771. 

Secret stairs, God’s, 811. 

Secrets made known, 528, 


Security and glory, 980. 
See far enough, man who canuot, 


937. 
Seed, The word as, 46. 
— among thorns, 48. 
Seeing Jesus, 278. 
Seeker, The best, 141. 
Seeking for Jesus, 235. 
— the lost, 110. 
Seeming to have, 49. 
Seen .. . not seen, 605. 
Self-centred or Christ-centred, 91. 
— -denial, The law of, 54. 
— examination, A test of, 957. 
— -inquiry in religion, 412. 
Selfishness of society, The, 103. 
Sensualist, The, 875. 
Serpent lifted up, The, 215. 
— in the wilderness, The, 216. 
Serpents and scorpions, 68. 
Servant, The form of a, 714. 
— as his Lord, The, 962. 
Serve, Saved to, 1019. 
Service, The dignity of, 1020. 
— Enlargement through, 614. 
— Four points of good, 204. 
— The heavenly, 1049. 
— Hope and, 586. 
— ina lowly sphere, 537. 
— to man, 287 
— of men, The, 66. 
— Quality of, 434. 
— Rivalry and, 59. 
— The witness of personal, 367. 
Setting suns, 27. 
Seven, 1001. 
— Words from the cross, The, 167. 
Shadows, Benign, 388. 
Shame, The, 871. 
— and sorrow, Ah the bitter, 608. 
Sheep, The other, 262. 
Shepherd, The good, 262. 
— The hireling, 261. 
— and the sheep, The, 258. 
— Voice of the true, 266. 
Shepherd’s power over His life, The, 
264. 


Shepherds and the angels, The, 9. 

— of Bethlehem, The, 9. 

Short-sightedness, Spiritual, 938. 

Sight of God, In the, 926. 

— Spiritual, 138. 

Sign: A babe, The, 14. 

Silence of Jesus, The, 333. 

Simon Peter, 160. 

— and St. Jude, Apostles, St., 33, 979. 

Simplicity, A plea for, 617. 

Simply to Thy cross I cling, 449. 

Sin, 609. 

Sin as alienation from God, 657. 

— A besetting, 864. 

— Christ condemning, 462. 

— The conflict with, 640. 

— Conviction of, 314. 

— The craft and cruelty of, 1022. 

— The fictions of, 1023. 

— and grace, 454. 

— The malignity of, 459. 

— The problem of, 956. 

— The sense of, 948. 

— in the world, The most popular, 
131. 

Sinlessness, Assumptions of, 948. 

Sitting by the well, Our Lord, 228, 

Sleep in Him, Them that, 764, 
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Sleeper, The Sunday, 422, 

Sleepers, Wake, 684. 

Sleeping through Jesus, 765. 

Slowness of God, ae 942. : 

Snares, Modern, 781. ; 

Social questions, The Chureh 
725. 

Society, The:Christian, 865. 

—vi-~ i eee 

— The selfishness of, 103. 

Soldier, The Christian, 794. 

Son and heir! 633. 

— of Man comes for, What the, 143. 

— — — Mission of the, 62. 

— Revelation in a, 823. 

Song, A new, 1028. 

— of triumph, The, 1031. 

Sons of God, 953. 

— — — revealed, The, 468. 

Sorrow, Comfort in, 320. 

— for sin, 614. 

Soul, Winning the, 152. 

Soul’s vision and hearing ef Jesus, 
The, 256. 

Souls, Winning and saving, 152. 

Sower, A, 45. 

— Parable of the, 47. 

Sowers, 46. 

Sowing and reaping, 645, 646. 

Seciea more, Whatsoever thou, 72. 

Spirit, Baffling of the, 412. 

— Coming of the, 375, 376. 

— Fire of the, 768. 

— Grieve not the, 678. 

— and letter, 596. 

— One, 671. 

— The religion of, 462. 

— Unity of the, 670. 

— Universality of the, 558. 

Spirit-born, Life of the, 214. 

— filled life, The, 688. 

Spiritual forces, 411. 

— life, Reality of the, 788. 

— times, Behind the, 420. 

— tothe worldly life, Relation of the, 
491 


Spirituality, and civilisation, 788. 
Stability of faith, The, 587. 

Stand, Having done all to, 994, 
Standard, Lowering the, 223. 

Star, The morning, 1000. 

Stephen, Martyrdom of St., 392. 
Stephen’s death, St., 390. 

— vision, St., 391. 

Steps to a Divine goa], 9365. 

— of His most blessed life, The, 23. 
Steward, The unjust, 122. 

Stone that grinds to powder, The, 150, 
— The white, 996, 997. 

Stones of the temple, The living, 922. 
Strain to rest, From, 243 

Strait betwixt two, A, 708. 

— How to be ina, 708. 

Strategy, The invincible, 494. 
Street, In the midst of the, 1049. 
Strength, The prayer for, 281. 

— Spiritual, 589. 

— and weakness, 518. 

— The weakness of, 548. 
Strengthen the brethren, 157. 
Stress to triumph, From, 1019. 
Strive to enter in, 100. 

Strong men, 951. 

Submission, The glory of, 690. 
Success, The failure of, 106, 
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Suffering, Bodily, 741. 
— with Christ, 17. 
— The dignity of, 619. 
— Jesus our example in, 925, 
— The joy of, 613. 
— Man perfected through, 864. 
— The uses of, 873. 
Sufferings of Christ, The, 177. 
— and the glory, The, 466. 
Sufficiency, Our, 595. . 
Sunday observance, 173. 
Suns, Setting, 27. 
Suppositions in life, False, 786. 
Pa Mistaken, 347. 

, 435. : 
end Tas donce, 74. 


Time, The providence of, 59. 

— The tyranny of, 152. 

Timothy’s life and mission, 789, 
ouch me not, 348, 350. 

Trading servants, The, 143. 

— — Rewards of the, 144. 

Traffic, The manhood, 10365. 

Transfiguration, The, 56. 

— Mount of the, 56. 











Transformation, 488. 

— into the Lord’s image, 598. 
Transiency of the unreal, The, 49. 
Transient hour, A, 159. 

Transition, The great, 186. 

Trial by fire, The, 524. 

Tribulation, Heaven through, 1018 
Tribunals, The three, 530. 

Trinity, Fifteenth Sunday after, 648, 
— Twenty-fifth Sunday after, 111, 
Trumpet of the seven, The latest, 581. 









Tasernacies, The three, 940, 

Teacher, The Man and the, 784. 

— and His message, The Divine, 914. 

— Sanctifying of the, 327. 

Teaching on earth’s duties, Heaven’s, 
838 









fi a, 877. 

— Definite religious, 388. Trusts, The two, 792. 

Tears of Jesus, The, 146, 273. 

— of love, The, 43. 

— Meaning of the, 146. 

Tell us plainly, 265. 

Temper, Bad, 680. 

Temperance, The Christian idea of, 643. 

Temple of His body, The, 205. 

Temples, Christ and his human, 526. 

Temptation, 84, 549. 

— The blessedness of enduring, 891, 

— Comfort in, 551. 

— The trinity of, 697. 

Tenderheartedness, Evangelical grace 
of, 681, 

Tent and the city, The, 856. 

Tents, The eternal, 124. 

Testimony, Personal, 255. 

Thankfulness, 756, 768. 

Thanks at the Supper Table, Christ 

giving, 156. 

That I may know Him, 294. 

Therefore, 268. 

Thiet, The penitent, 171. 

Things which God reveals to them that 
love Him, The, 520. 

Think about, What to, 731. 

— Time to, 732. 

Thirst, Divine, 340. 

— The pains of, 338. 

Thomas, St., 270, 355. 

— the Apostle, St., 270, 354. 

— The doubt of, 353, 354, 

Thorns, Seed among, 48. 

Thought and action, 431. 

— The discipline of, 733. 

Thoughts, Protected, 730. 

— The regulation of, 732. 

— Right, 730. 

— The rule of our, 828. 

Thousand years’ reign of Christ, The, 
1036. 

Throne of grace, The, 831. 

ay will be done, 81. 

Till and until, 672. 

Time, The appointed, 60. 

— The brevity of, 538. 

— The interpreting influence of, 285. 

— Knowing the, 498. 


Unavamne faith, Types of, 902. 
Unchanging Christ, The, 884. 
Unclothed and clothed upon, 677. 
Undeveloped lives, 279. 

Union, Aspects of the mystical, 692. 








Unity, A plea for, 668. 
— not uniformity, 669. 







Unreal, Transiency of the, 49. 
Unreality, 610. 

Unrecognised Christ, The, 295. 
Unselfishness, A study in, 804. 
Unspoken inquiries, 319. 

Unto the Lord, 502. 

Upward look, The, 747. 









VaLepiction and benediction, 621. 
Veil, Within the, 836. 

Vessel, The ministering, 602, 
Victories, Not victors, 595. 
Victory, 582. 

— The further side of, 477, 

— Over sin, 588, 584. 

Viper on the hand, The, 434. 


Virtue, Contrasts in, 44. 

— The pre-eminent Christian, 488. 
Vision of Christ, The, 391. 

— of the great sheet, The, 400, 
— Loyalty to, 432. 

— Mirror and the, 30, 

— The pre-requisite of, 57, 
Visions, 414. 

Visitation, 5, 148. 

Vocations, Suppressed, 769. 
Voice, The prevailing, 164. 


W aces or gift, 458. 

Waiting, 365. 

— for Christ, 51. 

Walking in the light, 269. 

Warfare, The certainties of our, 972. 

—— The Christian, 696. 

Warning, Words of, 106. 

Watch—yourselves, your opportunities, 
687. 
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Transfigured Church, Ministry of a, 375. 






— and the voice of words, The sound of 






— of Christ and the believer, Tke, 305. 


Unprofitable made profitable, The, 810. 


Virgin Mary, Reverence due to the, 5. 











Water from the fountain, 941. 

Watershed, The, 512. 

Waverers, 66. 

Weakness, Crucified through, 620. 

— The educative power of, 618. 

Wealth, The depth of God’s, 485. 

— that never fails, 659. 

Weariness, The cure for, 646. 

Well, Jacob’s, 224. 

— Our Lord sitting by the, 223, 

Well-doing, Equipped for, 808, 

What is this? 318. 

Whit-Sunday, 377, 463. 

White already, 2265. 

— raiment, 1003. 

— and scarlet, 1003. 

— stone, The, 996, 997. 

Will, Authority of the, 230. 

— Dedication of the, 225. 

— Power of the, 694. 

Wisdom, Spiritual, 124, 

Wishing, 977. 

— I caught myself, 480. 

Witness of the Church, The moral, 
313. 

— of the Spirit, The, 465. 

Witnesses for Christ, 183. 

— The cloud of, 866. 

— for Jesus, 368. 

Witnessing Church, A, 367. 

— spirit, The, 389. 

Woman, The rights of, 553. 

Womanhood, A school for, 805. 

Women in the Church, The rights of, 
569. 

— of Jerusalem, The, 165. 

Word from the cross, The fifth, 339. 

— made flesh, The, 190. 

— of God, Personality of the, 177. 

— Hearing the, 28. 

— as seed, The, 46. 

Words of the childhood, The first, 20. 

— of life, 241. 

— from the cross, The seven, 167. 

— of the risen Lord, The first, 348. 

Work, Christ’s finished, 340. 

— Jesus our example, In, 253. 

— Our, 123, 324. 

— and rest, Our Lord in, 222. 

— The sacredness of, 228. 

Workers with God, 524. 

Working, Some features of Christ's, 
228. 


Workman and his overseer, The, 795. 

Works, Greater, 296. 

World, He condemned the, 854. 

— How to use the, 539. 

— Unspotted from the, 897. 

Worldliness and unworldliness, Other, 
952. 

— ? What is, 326. 

Worship and service, 409. 

Worth of man, The, 112. 

— while? Isit, 430. 

Woundprints, 351. 

Wrong thing, Looking for the, 163. 


‘Yur once more’ This word, 880. 
Youth, The hope of, 921. 


Zaccusus: The advantage of disadvant- 
ages, 140. 
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Ne exposi tor $ dictionary of texts : ¢ 


BS Nicoll, Sir William Robertson, 1851- 1923. 

how The expositor’s dictionary of texts, containing outlines, 

N5 expositions, and illustrations of Bible texts with full ref- 

1911a erences to the best homiletic literature, ed. by the Rev. 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll ... and Jane T. Stoddart, with 
the co-operation of the Rev. James Moffatt. New York, 
George H. Doran Company C19117) 
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Contents --1. Genesis to St. Mark.—m St. Luke to Revelation. 
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